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With  the  pobUcatlOD  of  this  volume,  covering  the  events  and  progress  ot 
1912,  the  Ambrican  Ybab  Book  reaches  its  thir^  issue.  In  general*  the  Ybab 
Book  for  1912  follows  the  lines  of  the  issue  for  1911,  hot  the  sobdivlsion  of 
topics  has  been  carefully  revised  as  experience  has  demonstrated  the  possibility 

I  of  improvement  for  the  convenience  of  the  user.     New  titles  have  been  added  to 

the  list  of  permanent  topics,  and  a  few  topics  have  been  combined  in  a  new 

'  arrangement.     The  most  important  change  has  been  the  distribution  among  the 

departments  to  which   they   logically  belong  of  the  international  and   national 

^  statistics  grouped  in  the  first  two  departments  of  previous  issues.     The  scope 

of  the  work  remains  as  defined  in  the  preface  to  the  first  issue: 

"The  Ambbican  Year  Book  is  intended  for  the  needs  of  writers  and  searchers 
of  every  kind.    Because  of  its  inclusion  of  scientific  subjects,  it  has  been  neces- 

^  tary  to  limit  the  political  and  statistical  material  which  is  the  staple  of  many 

^  annual   handbooks;  the  book  does  not  aim   to  treat  everything  that  could  be 

useful,  but  throughout  to  select  from  the  enormous  mass  of  details  those  things 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  experts  in  each  field,  are  most  significant,  most 
permanent  in  value,  most  likely  to  answer  the  searchers*  questions.*' 

"The  AiCBBiCAN  Ybab  Book  does  not  aim  to  be  a  rival  of  other  annual  publi- 
cations, either  foreign  or  domestic.  Details  as  to  elections,  the  persofiiie}  of  state 
and  municipal  governments,  political  personalities,  societies,  and  educational, 
literary,  and  scientific  institutions  have  deliberately  been  reduced,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  material  of  a  kind  not  found  in  most  of  the  annuals.  The 
Ambbican  Ybab  Book  appeals  first  of  all  to  students  in  all  fields,  who  wish^  a 
record  of  progress,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  other  departments  of  human 
endeavor.  It  is  intended,  also,  as  a  handbook  for  busy  men,  editors,  contributors, 
profeMional  men,  teachers,  sdentiflc  workers,  engineers,  practical  and  business 
men,  who  wish  to  verify  or  confirm  points  that  arise  in  their  minds;  and  to 
serve  as  a  handy  body  of  reference  material  settling  questions  of  fact.  Through- 
out the  work  the  object  has  been  to  make  the  volume  convenient  for  the  user; 
hence  the  Ybab  Book  is  arranged  on  a  plan  entirely  unique  in  publications  of 
this  general  character.  It  is  intended  to  make  reference  easier  by  subdividing 
material  into  departments,  by  putting  cognate  subjects  into  close  association, 
and  by  liberal  cross  references,  making  it  easy  to  turn  at  once  to  the  discussions 
relating  to  any  subject.  A  full  and  carefully  analysed  index  is  also  provided 
in  order  to  open  up  all  remote  connections  and  relations  of  a  topic.  This 
arrangement  by  groups  of  afliliated  subjects,  instead  of  haphasard  or  alphabetical 
succession  of  topics,  is  more  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  more  scientiflc.*' 
The  Supervisory  Board  of  repr^^ntatives  of  national  learned  and  scientific 
•ocieties,  oflldally  known  as  the  American  Year  Book  Corporation,  have  continued 
actively  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  Yeab  Book.  The  members  of  this 
Board,  who  originally  projected  the  work,  remain  individually  responsible  for 
the  scope  and  content  of  the  reviews  of  their  respective  fields;  several  are 
themselves  contributors;  many  have  cooperated  with  the  Editor  in  securing 
eontributors ;  and  all  have  assisted  the  Editor  with  criticism  and  counsel.  The 
SnpervlBory  Board  has  now  forty  members,  a  complete  list  of  whom  will  be 
found  on  a  subsequent  page,  representing  forty-three  societies.  Three  changes 
in  perMonnel  have  occurred  during  the  year:  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Francis  D.  Millet,  who  perished  in  the  Titanic  disaster,  as  represen- 
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tative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts;  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  now 
represents  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  succeeding  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott;  and  Prof.  Henry  N.  Russel,  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophyslcal 
Society  of  America,  succeeding  Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  contributors  hare  cooperated  in  the  preparation 
of  this  issue.  All  are  experts  in  their  special  fields,  and  the  complete  list 
printed  on  a  subsequent  page  contains  many  names  of  eminence. 

To  Americans  the  most  important  part  of  the  year's  record  is,  of  course, 
that  dealing  with  the  Presidential  campaign  and  election,  which  is  reviewed  in 
full  detail.  Internationally  the  year's  record  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
external  relations  of  the  United  States,  marked  by  events  of  prime  importance, 
are  comprehensively  reviewed.  The  statistical  record  of  the  year  is  incomplete 
in  some  respects,  on  account  of  unusual  delay  in  the  publication  of  certain 
Government  reports ;  on  the  otfcer  hand,  certain  departments  present  data  which 
bring  the  record  down  to  a  much  later  date  than  has  been  attempted  in  previous 
issues.  American  events  and  progress  in  politics,  economics,  sociology,  the 
Bdences,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities  are  surveyed  with  fullness  and  authority^ 
and  are  placed  in  their  proper  perspective  by  a  background  of  the  significant 
events  In  foreign  countries. 

The  acknowledgments  of  tte  Ymar  Book  are  due,  not  only  to  the  contributors 
and  members  of  the  Supervisory  Board,  but  also  to  the  many  public  officials, 
federal,  state,  and  municipal,  who  have  courteously  responded  to  requests  fOr 
statistical  data,  and  to  the  readers  who  have  offered  disinterested  aiUctoui  of 
previous  Issues.  The  Editor  welcomes  criticism  and  suggestions  from  any  source 
on  the  selection  of  material  and  method  of  treatment,  or  on  the  more  fbrmal 
Bide  of  typography,  make-up,  and  conveniences  for  users. 
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POUnOS,  PASTIES,  AND  THE  PBE8IDEKTIAL  CAMPAIGN 


The  most  prominent  aspects  of 
American  history  during  1912  have 
been  the  personal  and  political  con- 
tests over  the  Presidency.  The  pres- 
idential candidates,  conventions,  cam- 
paigns, and  the  election  have  held 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  have  all 
but  absorbed  public  attention.  The 
Tear  has  been  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble in  the  annals  of  American  poli- 
tics. It  has  witnessed  a  widening 
and  fatal  schism  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party,  a  strenuous 
and  bitter  conflict  within  the  Demo- 
eratic  party,  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  party  under  eminent  and  power- 


ful leadership  and  with  a  widespread 
popular  following.  The  student  of 
American  politics  must  needs  go 
back  for  more  than  50  years  (1854- 
1860)  to  find  a  precedent  for  the 
party  conditions  of  1912,  if,  indeed, 
a  precedent  is  to  be  found  at  all. 
The  political  record  of  the  year,  its 
platforms,  issues,  conventions  and 
public  discussions,  will  prove  to  be 
to  the  future  student  of  American 
history  of  serious  moment  and  of 
exceptional  value.  We  here  attempt 
to  give  a  connected  and  summary  ac- 
count of  the  complicated  political  con- 
test and  its  outcome. 


THE   BEPUBUOAN   PBE-CONVENTION  CAMPAIGN 


The  Call  for  the  Republican  N«- 
tional  ConventioB. — The  opening  of 
th€  year  witnessed  the  preparations 
Inr  the  two  large  political  parties  for 
the  pending  cont^t  of  the  Presiden- 
tial year.  The  official  call  for  the 
Bepublican  National  Convention,  as 
the  Amkbican  Yeab  Book  for  1911 
iadicates  (p.  72),  was  issued  by  the 
Bc^ubltean  National  Conmiittee  in 
Msrion  in  Washinffton,  Dec  12,  1911, 
■igned  hv  John  F.  Hill,  chairman, 
mad  William  Hayward,  secretary. 
The  call  directed  that  the  National 
Contention  be  held  in  Chicago  June 
IS,  1012.  It  set  forth  that  tiie  Con- 
tention ahould  consist  of  four  dele- 
gstes-at-laige  from  each  state,  and 
two  delegmtes-at-lar^e  for  each  rep- 
xesentative-at-large  m  Congress,  two 


delegates  from  each  congressional 
district,  six  delegates  from  each  of 
the  territories,  and  two  delegates 
each  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  for  each  del^ate 
an  alternate  delegate  was  to  be  elect- 
ed. This  provided  for  a  convention 
of  1,076  delegates  and  as  many  al- 
ternates. It  was  stipulated  that  the 
congressional  district  delegates  should 
be  elected  by  district  conventions 
called  by  the  Republican  congres- 
sional committee  for  each  district, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  congressional 
district  conmiittee  the  I^publican 
state  committee  should  act  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  issuing  the  caJl  and  pro- 
viding for  the  district  convention. 
The  committee  ruled  that  ''the  dele- 
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gates  and  alternates,  both  from  the 
states  at  large  and  from  each  con- 
jpressional  district  should  be  elected 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  the  election  occurs, 
if  the  state  conmiittee  or  any  such 
congressional    committee    so    direct." 


was  held  in  Springfield,  111.,  presided 
over  by  Fred  S.  Wilbur,  for  the  pur- 
pose, apparently,  of  backing  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette's  candidacy 
and  to  seek  control  of  the  party  with- 
the  state.     On   Jan.    10,   a  com- 


m 


states  whose  laws  require  a  prefer 
ential  primary  or  the  primary 
method  of  electing  the  delegates, 
could  the  party  voters  use  such  a 
process  of  sending  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  all  delegates  should  be 
elected  not  earlier  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  call  (Dec.  11,  1911) 
nor  later  than  30  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Convention, 
and  that  all  notices  of  contests 
should  be  submitted  in  writing  with 
a  printed  statement  setting  forth 
the  ground  of  the  contest,  and  these 
papers  should  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  20  days  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Contest  Within  the  Repub- 
lican Party. — ^Even  beiore  the  Con- 
vention had  been  called,  systematic 
work  had  begun  within  the  party 
by  its  contending  and  antagonistic 
wings,  and  by  the  candidates  and 
their  friends  for  the  control  of  the 
majority  of  the  delegates. 

Progressive  Republicans  in  Ohio. 
—On  Jan.  1,  1912,  the  Ohio  Pro- 
gressive Republican  League  was 
formed,  under  the  leadership  of 
Giflford  Pinchot,  James  R.  Garfield 
and  others.  By  a  vote  of  62  to  32 
the  League  voted  against  endorsing 
any  candidate  for  President,  but  by 
a  vote  of  81  to  11  it  went  upon 
record  as  opposed  to  the  renomina- 
tion  of  President  Taft,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Lei^ue 
to  work  harmoniously  for  a  Pro- 
gressive Republican  for  President. 
It  favored  a  tariflf  for  protection  to 
the  extent  of  differences  in  wages 
at  home  and  abroad,  popular  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators,  a 
graduated  income  tax,  direct  pri- 
maries, initiative  and  referendum,  the 
short  ballot,  and  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  laws. 

Progressive  Republicans  in  Illinois. 
— Early   in   January,   also,   a   small 


mittee  of  the  conference  issued  a  call 


By    this    conclusion,    only    in    those    for  the  co&peration  of  ''all  who  be- 


lieve in  the  constructive  principles  of 
Progressive    Republicanism,    whether 
they  be  supporters  of  Robert  M.  La 
Follette   or   Theodore    Roosevelt    for 
the    Presidential    nomination."      The 
call  declared  that  Mr.  Taft*s  adminis- 
tration had  failed  to  carry  out  the 
pledges  of  the  Republican  party  or 
to  respond  to  "the  deep  and  settled 
purpose  of  the  American  people  to 
restore   popular   control   of   political 
parties    and    of    government."      On 
Jan.    27   the   conference   thus   called 
met  in  Springfield,  with  Charles  F. 
Merriam  and  E.  P.  Lovejoy  as  tem- 
porary and  permanent  chairmen,  re- 
spectively.     Medill    McCormick    was 
chairman    of    the    resolutions    com- 
mittee and  Walter  S.  Rogers  of  the 
committee  on  organization.    The  res- 
olutions   named    no    candidates,    but 
denounced   ex-Speaker   Cannon,   Grov- 
emor  Deneen   and  Senator  Lorimer» 
and  announced  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples.    These   opposed  stock  water- 
ing and  monopoly  control  of  markets, 
and    favored    presidential    preference 
primaries;    the   direct   popular    elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators;  the 
extension  of  popular  control  over  the 
agents    and    acts    of    government   by 
means   of  the   initiative,   referendum 
and  recall;   a  revision  of  the  taxing 
system    of   the   state;    an    industrial 
commission  to  investigate  labor  con- 
ditions with  special  reference  to  un- 
employment and  industrial  diseases; 
the   minimum  wage   for  women   and 
children;    legislation    for   the   proper 
supervision    and    regulation    of    all 
public  utilities  within  the  state;  the 
short    ballot;     a    thorough    corrupt- 
practices    act;    a   non-partisan   judi- 
ciary;   conservation    of    natural    re-, 
sources;  honest  enforcement  of  civil- 
service    laws,    and    the    abolition    of 
minority  representation  in  the  state. 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette.— 
During   the   holiday    recess  \of   Con- 
gress, in  the  last  week  of  1911,  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  stand- 


conference  of  ProgprcAsive  Republicans  I  ing   in   the   van   of   the   Progressive 
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Republicans  and  as  an  avowed  can- 
didate  for  the  Presidency,  made  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  Middle  West. 
He  spoke  in  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  and  in 
Michigan  and  Illinois.  He  affirmed 
that  the  progressive  movement  was 
a  fight  as  **old  as  human  liberty, 
for  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  pow- 
enul  few."  These  few,  representing 
the  great  trusts  and  combinations  of 
wealth,  had  become  a  tremendous 
power,  strong  enough  to  nominate  the 
candidates  of  both  parties  for  the 
Presidency,  to  stifle  competition  in 
business,  to  curtail  or  withhold  credit 
in  finance,  to  monopolize  natural  re- 
sources, and  to  impose  prices  and 
burdens  upon  the  consuming  public 
at  will.  The  purpose  of  the  progres- 
sive movement  according  to  Senator 
La  Follette,  was  so  to  modify  con- 
stitutions, statutes,  courts  and  the 
complex  details  of  government  as  to 
restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  carry  out  their  will. 

Senator  La  Follette  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  congressional  legis- 
lation to  prevent  unreasonable  re- 
straints of  trade,  based  on  physical 
valuation  of  corporate  properties  and 
the  cost  of  production.  As  to  the 
tariff,  he  would  repeal  all  duties  that 
foster  unfair  competition,  but  he  ap- 
proved the  general  Republican  prin- 
ciple of  protective  duties  based  upon 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  this  and  competing  countries, 
and  this  he  would  ascertain  by  a  per- 
manent, non-partisan,  scientific  tariff 
commission.  Senator  La  Follette 
opposed  the  Aldrich  currency  scheme, 
while  he  favored  the  direct  primary 
for  selection  of  delegates  to  Presi- 
dential conventions,  together  with  a 
Presidential  preference  primary,  the 
popular  vote  to  be  binding  upon  the 
action  of  the  delegates.  He  stood  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and 
the  recall,  including  the  recall  of 
judges. 

Tlie  Progressives  Abandon  La  Fol- 
lette.— The  candidacy  of  Senator  La 
Follette  and  the  activity  in  several 
important  states  of  the  Progressive 
Republican  League  indicated  that 
there  would  be  vigorous  contest  with- 
in the  Republican  party  against  Mr. 


Taft's  renomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. But  a  division  soon  arose 
among  these  progressives  as  to  the 
candidacy  that  would  be  most  effec' 
tive  in  securing  the  defeat  of  the 
President.  Mr.  La  Follette  had  first 
been  encouraged  to  announce  his  can- 
didacy, but  now  some  who  had  en- 
courai^ed  him  sought  to  induce  him 
to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  a  popular  leader  more  likely 
to  defeat  Mr.  Taft  within  his  party. 
This  became  the  subject  of  dissension 
and  recrimination  between  Mr.  La 
Follette  and  other  progressives  and 
became  the  ground  of  an  implacable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  LaL 
Follette  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  subsequent  candidacy. 

The  La  Follette-Roosevelt  Feud. — 
Senator  La  Follette  relates  thai 
Roosevelt,  in  1911,  had  shown  reluc- 
tance  and  half-heartedness  in  coming 
to  the  support  of  the  progressive 
movement  within  the  Republican 
party;  that  he  had  declined  to  join 
the  Progressive  Republican  League; 
that  he  had  not  been  willing  to  put 
himself  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Taft  administration  or  to  announce 
his  own  adherence  to  the  progressive 
cause;  that  when  at  last  he  became 
hostile  to  Taft  he  was  not  in  favor 
of  opposing  his  renomination  by 
bringing  out  a  progressive  candidate, 
being  confident  that  Taft  could  not 
be  beaten  for  renomination  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  permit  his  re- 
nomination to  go  by  default  and  al- 
low him  to  be  beaten  at  the  polls. 
Roosevelt's  counsel  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  more  devoted  progres- 
sive leaders,  and  Gifford  Pinchot  and 
others  insisted  that  a  fight  should 
be  made  against  Taft's  nomination, 
that  it  could  not  be  made  without  a 
progressive  candidate,  and  that  the 
future  of  the  progressive  movement 
demanded  that  such  a  contest  be 
waged;  and  Senator  La  Follette  says 
that  Pinchot  was  anxious,  in  case 
Taft  should  be  renominated,  that  a 
third  party  fight  should  be  put  up 
against  his  reflection.  La  Follette 
further  alleges  that  a  change  of  mind 
was  later  reported  in  Roosevelt;  that 
he  (La  Follette)  was  encouraged  by 
Roosevelt  to  announce  his  candidacy 
against  Taft.  La  Follette  asserts 
that  he  was  again  and  again  assured 
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by  Pinchot,  Gardner  and  others  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  Roose- 
velt be  a  candidate  against  Taft. 

Under  these  circumstances  and 
with  this  understanding,  according 
to  La  FoUette's  testimony,  the  La 
Follette  candidacy  had  been  entered 
upon,  and  Mr.  La  Follette  felt  that 
he  had  suffered  grievously  and  un- 
justly in  being  abandoned  by  his 
progressive  supporters.  He  charged 
that  Roosevelt  had  deliberately  used 
him  as  a  stalking  horse  to  "try  out" 
the  situation  with  the  intention  of 
himself  entering  the  race  at  the  op- 
portune time.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gifford  Pinchot  asserts  that  he  and 
his  brother,  Amos  Pinchot,  and  other 
progressive  supporters,  by  furnishing 
the  "sinews  of  war,"  had  stuck  to 
La  Follette  loyallv  as  long  as  there 
was  the  slightest  hope  of  his  leading 
the  progressive  campaign;  that  the 
progressives  had  started  in  to  back 
La  Follette  and  had  kept  on  backing 
him  until  La  Follette's  manager, 
Walter  L.  Houser,  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage that  they  were  released  on  ac- 
count of  La  Follette*s  physical  in- 
ability to  keep  up  the  fight. 

There  were  among  the  progressives 
many  who  opposed  this  change  of 
policy.  The  executive  conunittee  of 
the  Minnesota  Progressive  Republican 
League  opposed  these  attempts  to  set 
La  Follette  aside  and  pledged  to  him 
continued  support.  At  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Periodical  Publishers* 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  2, 
Mr.  La  Follette  spoke  for  two  hours, 
between  12  and  2  at  midnight,  in 
such  tone  and  temper  and  with  such 
lack  of  his  usual  force  and  perspi- 
cuity as  indicated  that  the  strain  and 
overwork  of  the  campaign  had  broken 
him  down  physically.  The  report 
was  given  out,  in  part,  perhaps,  by 
those  who  wished  to  press  La  Follette 
aside  and  bring  forward  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  on  ac- 
count of  his  broken  health  Senator 
La  Follette  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Presidential  race.  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries and  pledges  of  continued  sup- 
port. Senator  La  Follette  replied  that 
he  had  not  withdrawn,  that  the 
stories  concerning  his  health  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated  and  that  he 
would  "remain  a  candidate  steadfast 
to  the  end."    The  great  body  of  the 


Progressive  Republicans  turned  to 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  believing  that 
he,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  stand 
as  a  candidate,  would  afford  the  pro- 
gressives the   only   hope  of   success. 

Seven  Goyemors  Urge  Rooaeyelt's 
Candidacy. — ^Accordingly,  on  Feb.  10, 
seven  Republican  governors  and  70 
other  Republican  leaders  represent- 
ing 24  states  met  in  conference  in 
Chicago  to  promote  the  nomination 
of  Roosevelt.  The  governors  were 
Stubbs  of  Kansas,  Osbom  of  Michi- 
gan, Hadley  of  Missouri,  Aldrich  of 
Nebraska,  Bass  of  New  Hampshire, 
Glasscock  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Carey  of  Wyoming.  This  conference 
issued  an  address  to  the  public  re- 
citing the  momentous  questions  that 
were  pressing  for  solution  relating 
to  the  riffhts  of  men  and  the  oontrcu 
of  capital.  Although  Roosevelt  was 
not  a  candidate,  the  seven  governors 
united  in  a  statement  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  people  had  decided 
to  make  him  their  candidate.  They 
urged  all  who  "desire  prosperity  and 
progress  to  join  in  the  demand  for 
his  nomination,"  and  they  expressed 
the  conviction  that  Roosevelt  would 
accept  the  nomination  as  a  duty  he 
owed  to  his  country.  The  seven 
governors  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  declaring  the  belief 
that  "a  large  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican voters  of  the  country  favor 
your  nomination  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  favor  your  elec- 
tion as  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States."  They  urged  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  declare  whether,  if  the 
nomination  was  offered  to  him  un- 
solicited and  unsought,  he  would  ac- 
cept it. 

Roosevelt  Becomes  a  Candidate. — 
Mr.  Roosevelt  replied  (Feb.  24)  that 
the  matter  was  one  to  be  decided 
without  "reference  to  the  personal 
preferences  or  interests  of  any  man, 
but  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  people  as  a  whole."  He  prom- 
ised to  accept  the  nomination  for 
President  if  it  were  tendered  to  him 
and  said:  "I  will  adhere  to  this 
decision  until  the  Convention  has 
expressed  its  preference."  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  people  might  be  given  a 
chance,  through  direct  primaries,  to 
express   their   preference   as  to   who 
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should   be   the   nominee   of   the   Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

Roosevelt's  Columbus  Speech.-^n 
Feb.  21  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
notable  address  before  the  Ohio  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  Columbus. 
It  was  entitled  "A  Charter  of  Dem- 
ocracy'^ and  it  became  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  political 
Eress  of  the  country.  Proclaiming 
imself  a  progressive  and  declaring 
himself  for  the  several  tenets  of  that 
ereed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  boldly  announced 
his  belief  in  pure  democracy  and 
urged  support  of  all  governmental 
devices  which  will  make  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  more  easily 
and  certainly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple's will.  In  the  articles  of  the 
progressive  creed  to  which  he  an- 
nounced his  adherence,  he  included 
(while  expressing  high  respect  for 
the  judiciary)  the  "recall  of  judicial 
decisions,"  which  he  explained  to 
mean  that  '*when  a  court  decides  a 
constitutional  question,  when  it  de- 
cides what  the  people  as  a  whole 
can  or  can  not  do,  the  people  should 
have  a  right  to  recall  that  decision 
if  they  think  it  wrong."  He  held 
the  judge  to  be  as  much  the  servant 
of  the  people  as  any  other  official, 
and  he  asserted  that  "by  the  abuse 
of  the  power  to  declare  laws  uncon- 
stitutional the  courts  have  become 
a  law-making  instead  of  a  law-en- 
forcing agency."  Mr.  Roosevelt  as- 
serted that  he  would  especially  apply 
this  practice  of  the  recall  within  the 
states,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  of 
a  state  declared  a  given  statute  un- 
constitutional because  in  conflict 
with  the  state  or  the  national  con- 
stitution, its  opinion  should  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  people  them- 
selves.    (See  also  II,  The  UecalL) 

Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  for  the  initia- 
tive and  the  referendum,  in  favor 
of  the  short  ballot,  popular  election 
of      senators,      direct      nominations, 

?»residential  preference  primaries,  and 
or  popular  election  of  delegates  to 
national  nominating  conventions.  He 
closed  his  Columbus  speech  with  an 
earnest  plea  for  social  justice,  for 
the  morsJization  not  only  of  political 
oonditions,  but  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, that  "every  force  in  the  com- 
munity, individual  and  collective, 
tnay  he  directed  toward  securing  for 


the  average  man  and  average  woman 
a  higher  and  better  and  fuller  life 
in  the  things  of  the  body  no  less 
than  in  those  of  the  soul." 

This  speech  was  looked  upon  as  a 
political  platform  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
policies  and  principles  on  which 
might  be  based  his  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency.  It  was  delivered  three 
days  before  Roosevelt  answered  the 
seven  governors  consenting  to  become 
a  candidate.  Following  the  announce- 
ment of  his  candidacy,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt supplemented  his  Columbus 
speech  with  one  at  Boston  on  March 
26,  before  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. He  here  repeated  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  progressive  tenets. 

The  Taft-Roosevelt  Contest.— With 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
candidacy  an  active  and  by  no  means 
friendly  campaign  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  was  begun.  On  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  (Feb.  12)  President 
Taft  had  spoken  in  New  York  City, 
attacking  on  the  one  hand  the  Pro- 
gressive Republicans,  and  .on  the 
other  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  House.  The  progressives,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  were 
"seeking  to  pull  down  those  things 
which  nave  been  regarded  as  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  freedom  and 
Republican  government,  and  to  re- 
construct our  whole  society  on  some 
new  principle  not  definitely  formu- 
lated, and  with  no  intelligent  or  in- 
telligible forecast  of  the  exact  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  results  to 
be  attained."  He  objected  to  direct 
action  of  the  people  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  because  they  were 
"indiflferently  informed,"  and  he  re- 
ferred to  the  advocates  of  direct  pop- 
ular government  as  "extremists  who 
would  hurry  us  into  a  condition 
which  would  find  no  parallel  except 
in  the  French  Revolution.  Such  ex- 
tremists," he  said,  "are  not  pro- 
gressives; they  are  political  emotion- 
alists or  neurotics." 

Mr.  Taft's  campaign  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Wm.  B.  McKinley,  a 
congressman  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  congressional 
campaign  committee. 

Early  in  March  announcement  was 
made  that  nine  Republican  governors 
had  endorsed  President  Taft  for  re- 
nomination.      These    governors    were 
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Eberhart  of  Minnesota,  Carroll  of 
Iowa,  Hay  of  Washington,  (^Ids- 
borough  of  Maryland,  Tener  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Hooper  of  Tennessee,  Spray 
of  Utah,  Fennewill  of  Delaware,  and 
Pothier  of  Rhode  Island.  Late  in 
March,  President  Taft  addressed  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  He  ap- 
proved the  new  Massachusetts  pri- 
mary act,  but  denounced  unregulated 
"soap-box"  primaries.  He  claimed 
that  the  people  "do  really  rule,"  and 
he  defended  again  judicial  indepen- 
dence as  the  keystone  of  our  govern- 
mental arch.  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Roosevelt  delivered  a  speech  in  Car- 
nep^ie  Hall,  New  York,  in  which  he 
criticized  President  Taft's  position 
as  favoring  "a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  a  repre- 
sentative part  of  the  people,"  and 
this  he  called  "an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  an  oligarchy." 

In  the  following  week  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Chi- 
cago, discussed  the  problems  of  "big 
business,"  advocating  the  control  and 
regulation  of  trusts,  rather  than 
their  dissolution  by  law  suits,  urg- 
ing that  Government  should  "control 
business  and  not  strangle  it." 

President  Taft*s  participation  in 
the  campaign  was  at  first  limited  to 
two  public  speeches,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  but  when  Roose- 
velt began  active  campaigning  on  the 
stump,  attacking  the  policies  of  the 
administration,  accusing  Taft  of  be- 
ing a  reactionary  and  of  being  in 
league  with  bosses  and  the  benefi- 
ciary of  their  crooked  politics,  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  self  defense  felt  com- 
pelled to  enter  personally  into  the 
campaign.  Early  in  March  the 
President  left  Washington  for  a 
speaking  campaign  in  the  West.  On 
March  8  he  spoke  in  northern  and 
eastern  Ohio,  and  in  a  speech  in 
Toledo  he  discussed  and  vigorously 
opposed  Roosevelt's  policy  of  the 
"recall  of  judicial  decisions."  He 
denounced  the  proposal  as  contrary 
to  anything  in  government  hereto- 
fore proposed,  and  he  asserted  that 
it  would  lead  to  "a  suspension  of 
the  constitution  to  enable  a  tem- 
porary majority  to  enforce  a  popu- 
lar, but  invalid  act,"  and  to  "the 
suspension  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees   according    to     popular    whim. 
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Such  a  proposal,"  said  Mr.  Taft,  "is 
utterly  without  merit  or  utility,  and, 
instead   of  being   progressive,   is   re- 
actionary;   instead   of  being   in   the 
interest  of  all  the  people  and  of  the 
stability  of  popular  government,   is 
sowing  the   seeds   of   confusion    and 
tyranny."      On    March    9,    Mr.    Taft 
spoke  in  Chicago  on  the  same  lines. 
The    Presidential    Primaries    and 
Conventions. — ^Meanwhile,   the   popu- 
lar  demand   for   the    application    of 
the   presidential    preference   primary 
continued  to  increase.    The  men  who 
were    in    charge    of    the    Republican 
party    organization    and    machinery 
were  largely  in  favor  of  Taft's  re- 
nomination.     Those   who   wished   to 
secure    delegates    for    Mr.    Roosevelt 
felt  themselves  severely  handicapped 
if  the  contest  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  old  methods  which  were  largely 
under  the  control  and  manipulation 
of  machine  politicians.    The  progres- 
sives, therefore,  urged  that,  wherever 
possible,     the     choice     of     delegates 
should    be    made    by    popular    pri- 
maries.    Upon  the  urgent  pleas  and 
representations    of    the    Progressive 
Republicans     of     Illinois,     Governor 
Deneen  of  that  state  called  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  March  26, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a 
preferential    primary    vote.      A    bill 
amending  the  direct  primary  law  of 
Illinois    was    hurriedly    passed    and 
was  signed  by  the  governor  on  March 
30.     This  provided  for  an  advisory 
vote   on    the    Presidential    nominees, 
the  vote  in  the  state  at  large  to  be 
considered  as  advisory  to,  though  not 
legally  binding  on,  the  national  dele- 
gates-   and    aiternates-at-large,    and 
the  vote   in   each   congressional    dis- 
trict as  advisory  to  the  district  dele- 
gates   and   alternates.     Some   states 
had  already  made  such  provision  for 
the   popular   choice   and   others   fol- 
lowed in  order,  so  that  in  the  course 
of    the   pre-convention   campaign    12 
states  provided  by  law  for  a  presi- 
dential  preference   primary,  namely, 
Oregon,  California,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,    South    Dakota,    Ohio,   New 
Jersey,      Wisconsin,     Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 
(See  also  II,  Presidential  Preference 
Primary,) 

The  Indiana,  New  York^  and  Colo- 
rado Conventions. — On  March  26,  a 
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Republican  state  eonvention  was  held 
in  Indiana  which  elected  four  dele- 
gates-at-large  instructed  for  Taft.  A 
bolting  convention  was  at  once  or- 
ganized and  a  contesting  delegation 
from  Indiana  was  named  with  in- 
structions for  Roosevelt.  This  was 
done  on  the  plea  that  the  Indianap- 
olis primaries  under  the  control  of 
the  Taft  managers  had  been  unfair, 
disorderly  and  lawless,  and  that  the 
state  convention  had  seated  the  Taft 
del^ation  from  that  and  other  coun- 
ties contrary  to  justice  and  equity; 
and  that  fraudulently  elected  dele- 
gates had  been  allowed  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  own  credentials. 
The  New  York  primaries,  held  on 
the  same  day  as  the  Indiana  con- 
vention, were  also  controlled  by  the 
Taft  forces  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  delegates,  all  but  seven,  were 
named  for  Taft.  On  March  27  the 
Taft  forces  controlled  also  the  Colo- 
rado convention  and  the  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  from  that 
state  were  all  instructed  for  Taft. 
The  North  Dakota  Primary.— The 
first  preferential  primary  was  held 
in  North  Dakota  on  March  19.  This 
was  the  first  state-wide  presidential 
preference  primary  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  names  of 
La  Follette,  Roosevelt  and  Taft  had 
been  reported  on  Feb.  18  for  the 
places  upon  the  official  ballot.  The 
voters  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
declare  their  choice.  Senator  La 
Follette  was  given  a  majority  over 
both  the  other  candidates.  On  the 
,  22nd  the  Associated  Press  reported 
returns  as  follows:  La  Follette, 
28,620;  Roosevelt,  19,101;  Taft, 
1,543.  There  was  no  contest  in 
North  Dakota  within  the  Democratic 
party,  there  being  but  one  Demo- 
cratic name  on  the  ballot,  that  of 
Governor  Burke,  and  it  was  charged 
by  the  Roosevelt  supporters  that 
many  Democrats  voted  for  La  Fol- 
lette in  the  Republican  primary. 

The  nUnois  Primary. — In  Illinois, 
on  April  12,  the  Republican  voters 
of  the  state  in  their  primaries  gave 
Roosevelt  a  majority  of  138,410  over 
President  Taft,  while  Senator  La 
Follette  received  37,139  votes.  Fifty- 
six  out  of  the  58  delegates  of  the 
state  were  allotted  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
by  the  popular  decree.    Only  one  dis- 


trict in  the  state,  the  one  in  Chicago 
controlled  by  Mr.  Lorimer  and  his 
friends,  voted  for  Mr.  Taft.  In  spite 
of  this  overwhelming  preference  of 
the  voters,  an  attempt  was  subse- 
quently made  by  the  party  machine 
(almost  everywhere  opposed  to 
Roosevelt)  to  secure  delegates  who 
were  personally  favorable  to  Taft. 
Delegates  were  placed  in  the  Illinois 
delegation  who  were  not  loyally  in 
favor  of  Roosevelt's  nomination  and 
who  could  be  relied  on  by  the  Taft 
forces  for  opposition  to  Roosevelt 
in  the  emergencies  of  the  conven- 
tion. This  could  be  done  because 
the  national  delegates  were  actually 
appointed  by  the  state  and  district 
conventions,  and  the  delegates  to 
these  were  appointed  by  local  con- 
ventions. The  Republican  voters 
registered  their  will  at  the  polls,  but 
the  convention  system  still  in  vogue 
retained  to  the  party  machine  a  large 
measure  of  power. 

The  Pennsylvania  Primary. — In 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  13,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  progressives  received  an- 
other overwhelming  popular  endorse- 
ment. Of  the  76  delegates  of  the 
state  Roosevelt  carried  67,  including 
the  12  delegates-at-large.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  preferential  vot- 
ing on  the  Presidential  candidates 
themselves,  but  the  result  in  the 
choice  of  delegates  indicated  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  party  voters 
of  Pennsylvania  preferred  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 

Primaries  in  Other  States.— Official 
returns  from  the  Wisconsin  primaries 
on  April  13  gave  Mr.  La  Follette 
131,920  and  Taft  47,629.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's name  did  not  appear  on  the 
primary  ballot  in  that  state.  On 
April  19  primary  contests  were  held 
in  Nebraska  and  Oregon.  In  both 
states  the  vote  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  Roosevelt.  In  New  Hampshire  on 
April  29  President  Taft  won  the 
eight  delegates  from  the  state,  the 
first  primary  contest  in  which  the 
President  had  not  been  defeated. 

The  Michigan  Convention.  —  In 
Michigan  the  legislature  refused,  in 
spite  of  Governor  Osborne's  strenu- 
ous efforts,  to  pass  an  act  for  a 
preferential  primary  law.  The  House 
complied  but  the  state  Senate  refused 
to  comply,  and  as  a  two-thirds  ma- 
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jority  was  required  and  the  primary 
advocates  lacked  three  votes  of  mus- 
tering this  majority  in  the  Senate, 
the  progressive  efforts  for  a  primary 
failed  in  Michigan.  The  result  of 
the  legislature's  failure  to  act  was 
a  violent  contest  for  the  control  of 
the  Republican  state  convention. 
This  convention  at  Bay  City,  April 
11,  became  a  riotous  proceeding  be- 
tween Taft  and  Roosevelt  delegates. 
The  sergeants-at-arms  of  the  conven- 
tion were  unable  to  keep  the  peace 
and  the  city  police  and  state  militia 
were  called  in  to  preserve  order.  The 
result  was  that  two  conventions  were 
held,  one  naming  Taft  delegates  and 
one  naming  Roosevelt  delegates  to 
the  national  convention. 

The  New  York  Convention.— The 
New  York  Republican  Convention  on 
April  15  cordially  endorsed  Presi- 
dent Taft's  administration  and  the 
state's  delegates-at-large  were  ad- 
vised, though  not  instructed,  to  vote 
in  the  National  Convention  for  his 
renomination.  The  delegates  from 
the  New  York  districts  as  well  as 
from  the  state-at-large  were  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  Mr.  Taft 
and  the  New  York  state  convention 
denounced  the  progressive  demands 
for  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  as  ''subversive  to  our  form  of 
government."  The  party  platform 
adopted  in  this  state  convention  at 
Rochester  Mr.  Roosevelt  denounced 
as  a  most  reactionary  document,  on 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  party  to  carry  a  single  state  in 
the  Union.    • 

Conventions  in  Other  States.— In 
Maine  an  entire  delegation  of  13 
delegates  were  elected  favorable  to 
Roosevelt.  In  Vermont  the  four  dis- 
tricts were  evenly  divided  while  the 
delegates-at-large  were  favorable  to 
Mr.  Taft.  In  Kentucky  23  delegates 
were  secured  for  Mr.  Taft  and  three 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  Connecticut 
the  delegates  chosen  were  strongly 
for  Mr.  Taft.  In  all  these  state  con- 
tests the  choice  was  made  by  the 
convention  system. 

The  Hassachnsetts  Primary.— The 
primary  contest  in  Massachusetts  as- 
sumed unusual  interest,  as  it  was 
marred  by  heated  personalities  and 
marked  the  climax  of  the  alienation 
bctwAPn  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  who  had 


formerly  been  close  political  and  per- 
sonal  friends.     On   April   24   Presi- 
dent  Taft   spoke    in   Boston   in    his 
own    defense   against    what    he   con- 
sidered unjust  charges  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.   He  siunmed  up  these  charges — 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  favoring 
an  aristocracy  of  political  bosses  and 
that  he  sought  alliance  with  bosses 
to  secure  his  renomination;  that  he 
was  shamelessly  using  the  patronage 
of  Government  to  this  end;  that  he 
was    a    guilty    beneficiary    of    fraud 
and  violence  in  party  primaries  and 
conventions    designed    to    defeat    the 
will    of   the   people   in   the   struggle 
for  delegates;   that  he  had  betrayed 
the   progressives   who   had   put   him 
into  power  and  become  a  reactionary; 
and   that    he    was    a    friend   of    the 
"interests"  and  an  upholder  of  special 
privilege.     As  head   of  the   Govern- 
ment and  titular  head  of  his  party 
whose   administration   was   thus   at- 
tacked. President  Taft  felt  that  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  reply  to  these 
charges.     Mr.  Taft,  in  turn,  charged 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  garbled  his 
speeches,  had  not  given  him  a  "square 
deal,"  and  had  disregarded  his  own 
promise  not  to  accept  another  nomi- 
nation.   He  affirmed  that  he  was  not 
relying    on    bosses    any    more    than 
Roosevelt  was;  that  he  had  not  sus- 
tained   or     condoned     Lorimer    and 
"jack-pot    politics"    in    Illinois,    and 
he  adduced  as  evidence  a  former  let- 
ter he  had  written  to  Roosevelt  in 
which  Taft  spoke  of  his  interest  in 
the    unseating   of   Lorimer,    and   his 
fear  that,  his  attitude  having  "leaked 
out,"  the  feeling  of  clubdom  in  the 
Senate  would  arouse  resentment  (see 
"Senator  Lorimer**  infra).  As  to  the 
bosses  Taft  affirmed  that  he  was  only 
accepting  the  same  kind  of  support 
from  them  and  the  party  machines 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  accepted  in 
the  past.    Mr.  Taft  said  further  that 
he  had  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ad- 
vice in  reference  to  various  policies 
and  now  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  unfairly 
withdrawing  support  from  him. 

The  day  before  this  speech  was  de- 
livered Mr.  Tkft  transmitted  to  the 
Senate,  in  response  to  a  resolution 
calling  for  executive  documents  re- 
garding the  Harvester  Trust,  a  long 
letter  of  Aug.  22,  1907,  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  his  attorney-general 
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(Mr.  Bonaparte).  In  view  of  Mr. 
Rooeevelt's  campaign  the  President 
considered  it  "compatible  with  the 
public  interest"  to  transmit  these 
papers,  though  he  had  refused  to  do 
so  when  previously  called  upon,  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
friends  charged  the  President  with 
"playinff  politics"  by  violating  con- 
fidential correspondence.  The  letter 
explained  that  George  W.  Perkins, 
the  partner  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
had  conferred  with  President  Roose- 
velt about  the  Harvester  Trust  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  instructed  his  attorney- 
general  to  look  into  the  matter  as 
presented  by  Mr.  Perkins.  The  letter 
closed  with  these  words:  "Please  do 
not  file  the  suit  until  I  hear  from 
you."  Xo  suit  was  filed  against  the 
Harvester  Trust  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  and  this  fact  and 
the  letter  were  adduced  as  evidence 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friendliness  to  the 
trusts. 

On  April  26  Roosevelt  replied  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  defending  his 
course  in  attacking  the  administra- 
tion and  substantially  accusing  Presi- 
dent Taft  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. He  renewed  the  charge 
that  the  President  had  for  his  sup- 
porters political  bosses  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  "the  alliance  between 
crooked  politics  and  crooked  busi- 
ness." Mr.  Roosevelt  unbraided  Mr. 
Taft  for  voicing  no  opposition  to 
Lorimer  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
for  Lorimer  to  give  him  aid  in  the 
Illinois  primaries.  Roosevelt  de- 
fended his  own  course  on  Canadian 
reciprocity  and  the  trusts,  and  as  to 
the  nomination  of  1908,  he  affirmed 
that  he  had  against  great  pressure 
kept  the  promise  which  he  had  made, 
since  he  had  refused  a  renomination 
that  he  might  very  easily  have  had. 
Roosevelt  affirmed  further  that  Taft 
had  become  President  merely  because 
he  (Roosevelt)  had  kept  this  prom- 
ise and  he  reminded  the  President 
that  •'it  is  a  bad  trait  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  you." 

The  preferential  voting  in  Massa- 
chusetts occurred  on  April  30.  The 
result  was  close  and  inconclusive. 
The  new  law  provided  both  for  the 
popular  election  of  delegates  and  an 
expression  of  preference  for  the 
Pnsidential  nominee.   Candidates  for 


delegates  to  the  National  Convention 
were  permitted  to  announce  them- 
selves on  the  ballots  as  pledged  to 
one  or  another  of  the  candidates.  In 
the  congressional  districts  ten  dele- 
gates  were  elected  pledged  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  18  pledged  to  Mr. 
Taft,  though  in  two  of  the  Taft  dis- 
tricts the  preference  vote  was  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  prefer- 
ential vote  of  the  state  was  cast  for 
President  Taft  by  a  plurality  of 
about  5,000,  while  the  eight  dele- 
gates-at-large  pledged  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt were  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
about  8,000.  On  the  following  day, 
as  soon  as  the  state  vote  was  known, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  issued  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  he  should 
expect  the  delegates-at-large,  al- 
though they  were  personally  pledged 
in  favor  of  his  nomination,  to  give 
their  support  to  Mr.  Taft  in  har- 
mony witn  the  majority  verdict  of 
the  state. 

The  California  Primary.— In  the 
California  primaries.  May  14,  Roose- 
velt won  over  Taft  by  a  vote  of 
122,702  to  62,392,  Mr.  La  FoUette, 
the  other  progressive,  receiving  40,- 
825  of  the  Republican  votes  of  that 
state.  So  far  President  Taft  had 
suffered  a  series  of  defeats  in  the 
party  voting. 

The  Ohio  Primary.— When  the 
Ohio  primaries  came  on  it  was  pub- 
licly intimated  that  if  President  Taft 
did  not  carry  the  Republican  pri- 
maries in  Ohio,  his  own  state,  he 
would  withdraw  his  candidacy  and 
throw  his  support  to  Justice  Hughes 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  for- 
merly governor  of  New  York.  It 
turned  out  in  Ohio  that  the  verdict 
in  the  primaries  (May  21)  was  a 
decisive  defeat  at  the  polls  for  Presi- 
dent Taft.  On  the  popular  vote 
42  of  the  district  delegates  were  se- 
cured for  Roosevelt  and  ten  for  Taft. 
Six  delegates-at-large  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  state  convention  on 
June  3-4.  The  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  got  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  state  convention.  This 
convention  meeting  in  Columbus  in 
June  awarded  the  six  delegates-at- 
large  to  Taft  on  a  delegate  vote  of 
390  to  362,  which  resulted  in  giving 
Taft  14  and  Roosevelt  34  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  to  the  National  Con- 
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vention,  while  upon  the  popular  vote 
the  delegation  should  have  stood  40 
to  8  for  Roosevelt.  In  an  interview 
Mr.  Roosevelt  called  this  "pure  polit- 
ical brigandage." 

The  Maryland  Primary. — In  the 
primary  election  in  Maryland  May 
6,  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  out  with  a 
small  majority  and  won  the  16  dele- 
gates from  the  state.  By  the  Mary- 
land primary  plan  delegates  to  the 
state  convention  are  elected  by  the 
party  voters,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  voters  express  their  preference 
on  the  Presidential  candidates.  The 
state  convention  selects  the  delegates, 
who  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
preference  expressed  in  the  primary. 
A  small  majority  of  the  delegates  to 
the  state  convention  were  personally 
favorable  to  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  was 
feared  by  the  Roosevelt  forces  that 
in  some  way  they  would  annul  the 
preference  vote;  but  Governor  Golds- 
borough,  the  leader  of  the  Taft 
forces,  declared  that  the  convention 
should  carry  out  in  good  faith  the 
preference  of  the  voters  as  expressed 
in  the  primary,  and  this  was  done. 


The  New  Jersey  and  South  Da- 
kota Primaries. — In  New  Jersey,  on 
May  28,  Roosevelt  won  the  primary 
vote,  capturing  all  the  28  delegates 
of  the  state.  He  had  a  popular  ma- 
jority over  Taft  of  16,000.  Two 
weeks  later  in  South  Dakota  the  last 
preferential  primary  was  held  (June 
4)  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  the  ten 
delegates  from  the  state,  receiving 
a  larger  popular  vote  than  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  La  Follette  combined. 

With  the  contests  in  New  Jersey 
and  South  Dakota  the  popular  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  came  to 
a  close.  In  all  the  popular  elections 
within  the  party,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
won,  generally  by  large  majorities, 
except  in  one  state,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  that  state  the  delegates  favor- 
able to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination 
had  been  elected  by  the  popular  vote. 
In  view  of  these  results  the  Roose- 
velt adherents  claimed  that  the  only 
question  now  was  whether  the  voters 
of  the  party,  or  its  machine  leaders 
and  convention  manipulators,  should 
decide  the  Presidential  nomination 
for  the  Republican  party. 


THE   BEPUBLIOAK   NATIONAI.   CONVENTION 


The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee.— The  scene  of  the  struggle 
was  now  transferred  to  the  National 
Convention.  The  Republican  National 
Convention  assembled  in  Chicago, 
June  18.  The  national  committee 
of  the  party,  whose  members  were 
selected  by  the  National  Convention 
four  years  before  had  been  in  session 
for  more  than  a  week  before  the 
convention  assembled,  to  make  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  and,  as  its 
chief  business,  to  hear  and  determine 
the  cases  of  contested  seats.  It  was 
the  function  of  this  committee  to 
nominate  a  temporary  presiding  of- 
ficer and  to  make  up  the  preliminary 
roll  of  the  convention.  The  com- 
mittee had  invited  Elihu  Root,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  act  as 
temporary  chairman.  Upon  an- 
nouncement of  this  fact  Mr.  Roose- 
velt issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Root's  selection  involved 
an  issue  not  of  persons,  but  of  prin- 
ciples, and  that  Mr.  Barnes,  Republi- 
can boss  of  New  York,  was  seeking 
Mr.  Root's  election  as  a  repudiation 


of  the  principles  for  which  Roosevelt 
stood.  The  progressive  leader  urged 
it  as  the  absolute  duty  of  every 
Progressive  Republican  to  oppose  Mr. 
Root's  election  as  one  "put  forward 
by  the  bosses  and  the  representatives 
of  special  privileges  and  as  opposed 
to  progressive  principles  within  the 
Republican  party." 

Contests  Between  Delegates. — ^In 
the  function  of  making  up  the  roll 
it  is  the  business  of  the  national 
committee  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  contesting  delegates  to  de- 
termine who  have  a  right,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  take  seats  in  the 
convention.  Under  party  usage  the 
convention  may  overrule  the  com- 
mittee, but  in  the  pending  cases  it 
was  well  known  that  the  decision  of 
the  committee  would  probably  be  final 
because  of  the  close  race  between  the 
rival  candidates,  and  because  the  dele- 
gates seated  by  the  committee  would 
be  allowed  to  vote  on  one  another's 
right  to  retain  their  seats.  The  Roose- 
velt supporters  now  contended  that  the 
issue  presented  was  whether  the  party 
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machinery  or  the  popular  will  should 
control  in  the  proceedings.  In  the 
13  states  where  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party  had  been  given  a  chance 
to  Toice  their  opinion  36  La  FoUette 
delegates  had  been  chosen,  48  Taft 
delegates,  and  278  Roosevelt  dele- 
^t^.  Where  the  selection  had  been 
made  by  conventions  Taft  had  secured 
a  majority.  The  Roosevelt  advocates 
held  that  it  was  now  up  to  the  na- 
tional committee  to  seek  to  carry 
out  and  not  to  thwart  the  popular 
verdict.  The  committee  found  be- 
fore it  254  contested  seats.  It  de- 
cided to  open  its  sessions  to  the 
public  and  invited  in  representatives 
of  five  press  associations.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's friends  wished  to  have  ad- 
mitted 100  or  more  newspaper  re- 
porters, which  was  denied.  Victor 
Rosewater  of  Nebraska  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  place 
of  ex-Governor  Hill,  deceased.  In 
two  days  72  contested  cases  were  de- 
cided, all  of  them  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Taft,  the  most  of  them  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee.  These  con- 
tests were  mostly  from  the  southern 
states  where  there  is  no  real  Re- 
publican party.  From  these  states 
there  are  usually  factional  contests 
for  seats  in  Republican  National 
Conventions.  The  national  committee 
gave  the  southern  delegates  to  Taft. 
The  Taft  managers  charged  that  the 
Roosevelt  contests  from  these  states 
were  "fake"  contests  without  any 
merit,  presented  to  the  committee  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Roosevelt 
adherents  were  being  "robbed"  of 
their  due.  The  Roosevelt  supporters 
in  the  committee  assented  to  the 
Taft  decisions  in  the  early  part  of 
the  proceedings,  but  in  certain  others 
they  protested  vigorously. 

Two  of  the  contested  cases  may  be 
taken  as  typical  and  as  indicating 
the  character  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  committee  by  the  Roose- 
velt supporters.  In  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  a  convention  of  30 
delegates  had  been  held,  18  of  whom 
were  for  Roosevelt  and  12  for  Taft. 
Two  Roosevelt  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  National  Convention, 
whereupon  the  Taft  men  withdrew, 
held  a  convention  of  their  own  and 
selected  two  Taft  delegates.  The 
national    committee   seated    the   two 
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Taft  men  on  the  ground  that  the 
certificate  of  the  chairman  of  the 
first  convention  as  to  what  had  been 
done  was  proved  untrustworthy  by 
affidavits  of  men  who  were  present. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Indiana  District  a 
convention  of  97  delegates  had  been 
held.  A  chairman  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one-half  a  vote.  On  a 
vice  voce  vote  in  the  convention  the 
chairman  declared  two  Taft  delegates 
elected  and  immediately,  amid  dis- 
order, declared  the  convention  ad- 
journed. Fifty-one  of  the  convention 
made  affidavits  that  they  had  voted 
for  Roosevelt  and  three  others  that 
they  had  voted  for  other  than  Taft 
delegates.  The  national  committee 
seated  the  Taft  delegates  on  the 
ground  that  the  decision  and  certifi- 
cation of  the  chairman  could  not  be 
questioned.  There  were  other  nota- 
ble contests  from  California,  Wash- 
ington, Missouri  and  elsewhere,  on 
which  the  fairness  of  the  committee's 
decision  was  impeached. 

On  June  10  the  four  delegates-at- 
large  from  Indiana  were  cr^ited  to 
President  Taft.  During  the  week  of 
its  deliberation,  out  of  the  254  seats 
contested,  the  committee  awarded 
235  *  to  delegates  favorable  to  Taft 
and  19  to  delegates  favorable  to 
Roosevelt,  and  it  made  up  a  conven- 
tion roll  with  about  560  delegates 
for  Taft,  or  about  20  above  a  ma- 
jority. 

Roosevelt  Arrives  In  Chicago. — 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  learned  that 
one  contest  had  been  decided  in  his 
favor  and  140  against  him  decided 
to  go  to  Chicago  to  oversee  the  con- 
vention struggle  in  person.  William 
Flinn,  his  Pennsylvania  lieutenant, 
asserted  that  if  Taft  were  nominated 
by  a  "stolen  roll"  of  delegates,  the 
Republican  Presidential  electors  of 
Pennsylvania,  already  nominated, 
would  vote  in  the  Electoral  College 
for  Roosevelt.  Governor  Glasscock  of 
West  Virginia  announced  that  simi- 
lar action  would  be  taken  in  his 
state.  On  arriving  at  Chicago  on 
June  15  Mr.  Roosevelt  stated  that  he 
felt  "like  a  bull  moose,"  a  phrase 
which  later  gave  a  popular  name  and 
symbol  to  the  new  Progressive  party. 
He  asserted  that  the  "people  had 
spoken  and  the  politicians  will  be 
made   to   understand    that   they    are 
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the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  plain  people 
of  the  Republic."  There  were  charges 
and  countercharges  of  desperate  meas- 
ures designed  to  wreck  or  defeat  the 
party  and  of  attempted  bribery  of 
the  negro  delegates  from  the  South. 
There  were,  also,  bitter  controversies 
before  the  committee.  Governor 
Johnson  of  California,  a  supporter  of 
Roosevelt,  refused  to  appear  before 
the  committee  in  a  contest  in  the 
California  delegation,  saying  that  he 
would  not  "submit  the  title  of  prop- 
erty to  a  trial  by  the  thief  who 
steals  it." 

The  Conveiition:  The  Chairman's 
Speech. — After  the  National  Com- 
mittee had  completed  the  roll  of  the 
conventibn,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Taft  forces  in  the  organization  of 
the  convention  would  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  committee  on  credentials, 
which  would  then  be  sure  to  confirm 
the  decisions  of  the  national  com- 
mittee and  thus  the  Taft  delegates 
would  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
seats.  At  the  opening  session  of  the 
convention  Governor  Hadley  of  Mis- 
souri moved  to  put  certain  Roosevelt 
contestants  on  the  temporary  roll. 
This  was  ruled  out  of  order.  In  or- 
der to  draw  Wisconsin's  support 
from  La  FoUette,  the  Roosevelt 
forces  made  Governor  McGovern  of 
that  state  their  candidate  for  tem- 
porary chairman,  but  Senator  Root, 
the  nominee  of  the  national  com- 
mittee, was  elected  to  this  position 
by  a  vote  of  558  to  502.  Mr.  Root 
as  chairman  delivered  the  "keynote" 
speech.  He  made  a  plea  for  organ- 
ized parties  and  for  harmony  and 
loyalty.  He  appealed  to  the  minority 
(the  Roosevelt  supporters)  to  yield 
to  the  majority  and  to  work  for  a 
united  party.  As  to  the  wisdom  and 
efficiency  of  the  Republican  party,  he 
challenged  "the  judgment  of  the 
American  people  on  the  policies  of 
McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft,"  and 
he  asserted  that  the  policies  of  Taft's 
administration  had  been  entirely  in 
harmony  with  those  of  McKinlev  and 
Roosevelt.  He  recounted  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Taft  administration  in 
controlling  the  trusts  and  industrial 
combinations,  in  services  for  labor, 
in  establishing  a  Children's  Bureau, 
in  passing  mining  legislation  and  en- 


forcing the  pure-food  law,  in  the 
conservation  of  national  resources,  in 
economy  in  administration,  in  estab- 
lishing the  postal  savings  system,  the 
parcels  post,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Root  as- 
serted that*  the  Republican  party 
should  observe  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  and 
"uphold  at  all  times  the  authority 
and  integrity  of  the  courts,  state  and 
federal,  and  insist  that  their  powers 
to  enforce  their  process  and  to  pro- 
tect life  and  liberty  and  property 
shall  be  preserved  inviolate." 

The  Committee  on  Credentials.— 
After  the  chairman's  speech  Gov- 
ernor Hadley  renewed  his  motion  to 
seat  92  of  the  Roosevelt  delegates. 
This  was  now  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  this  committee,  the  Roose- 
velt men,  seeing  that  the  findings 
of  the  national  conunittee  on  their 
contests  would  be  approved,  refused 
to  continue  the  contest.  On  the 
morning  of  June  20,  the  third  day 
of  the  convention,  Mr.  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced that  he  was  "through."  He 
asserted  that  he  had  fairly  won  be- 
fore the  people,  but  that  the  con- 
trolling forces  of  the  convention  had 
set  out  to  cheat  him.  He  advised 
his  delegates  not  to  commit  them- 
selves to  act  any  further  in  associa- 
tion with  a  fraudulent  majority. 
The  Roosevelt  supporters  urged  48 
claims  before  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials and  had  others  which,  as 
they  felt,  they  might  properly  urge, 
but  the  committee  by  large  majori- 
ties approved  the  decisions  of  the 
national  committee.  Roosevelt  pub- 
lished a  statement  asserting  that  the 
majority  had  been  robbed,  and  he 
urged  that  his  supporters  should  take 
no  further  part  in  the  convention, 
except  by  silent  protest  against  the 
proceedings.  He  announced  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  a  progressive 
nomination. 

The  Nominations. — The  convention 
on  Saturday,  June  22,  approved  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  creden- 
tials on  all  the  contests.  Henry  J. 
Allen  of  Kansas  announced  that  the 
Roosevelt  delegates  would  no  longer 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
vention's acts.  He  read  a  message 
from   Mr.    Roosevelt,   who   said   that 
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the  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Taft,  had  stolen  80  or  90  dele- 
gates and  defeated  the  will  of  the 
people;  that  the  convention,  having 
refused  to  puige  the  roll,  no  longer 
represented  the  party,  and  that  the 
Roosevelt  delegates  should  decline  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
offered  the  platform.  A  La  FoUette 
progressive  platform  was  offered  as 
a  substitute  on  behalf  of  Wisconsin, 
but  was  tabled  after  brief  argument. 
For  the  platform  there  were  666 
votes,  53  opposed  it,  and  343  re- 
mained silent.  W.  G.  Harding  of 
Ohio  made  a  speech  putting  Taft 
in  nomination,  calling  the  President 
"the  greatest  progressive  of  the  age." 
The  nomination  was  seconded  by 
John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University.  Mi- 
chael B.  Olbrich  of  Wisconsin  nomi- 
nated Senator  La  Follette,  and  this 
nomination  was  seconded  by  R.  M. 
Pollock  of  North  Dakota.  On  the 
roll  call  661  voted  for  Taft,  107 
for  Roosevelt,  41  for  La  Follette, 
and  344  were  silent.  There  were  17 
votes  for  Senator  Cummins  and  two 
for  Justice  Hughes.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent New  York  nominated  Mr.  Sher- 
man, and  the  nomination  was  second- 
ed by  Ohio.  A  roll  call  gave  697 
votes  for  Sherman  against  a  few 
scattering  votes,  while  362  delegates 
remained  silent. 

The  Republican  Platform.— This 
document,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  and  adopted 
by  the  convention,  proclaimed  that 
the  Republican  party  had  always 
been  a  party  of  progress,  of  "ad- 
vanced and  constructive  statesman- 
ahip."  It  declared  the  "unchanging 
faith  of  the  party  in  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,"  and  expressed  "veneration 
and  ffratitude"  for  the  memory  of 
Lincoln.    It  favored  the  following: 

1.  Support  for  our  aelf-coDtrolled  rep- 
resentative democracy,  which  Is  "a  gov- 
ernment ot  laws,   not  of  men." 

2.  The  principles  of  constitutional 
government  which  make  provision  for 
orderly  and  effective  expression  of  the 
popular  will  and  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  by  an  nn trammeled  and  in- 
dependent judiciary. 
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3.  The  progressive  solution  of  all 
pressing  economic,  social  and  political 
problems,  to  limit  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  and  to  enact  generous 
compensation   laws   for   workmen. 

4.  The  enforcement  of  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  people 
for  the   protection  of  dvil  liberty. 

5.  The  upholding  of  the  authority  of 
the  courts,  which  must  enforce  consti- 
tutional requirements  until  they  are  al- 
tered by  the  orderly  process  of  amend- 
ment. 

6.  Legislation  to  prevent  delays  in 
legal  procedure. 

7.  Opposition  to  the  recall  of  judges 
as   unnecessary   and   unwise. 

8.  A  simpler  process  than  impeach- 
ment for  removing  unworthy  judges. 

9.  The  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  by  an  international 
court. 

10.  Opposition  to  special  privilege 
and  monopoly,  with  the  regulation  of 
corporate  monopoly  by  means  of  "a  fed- 
eral trade  commission,  thus  placing  In 
the  hands  of  an  administrative  board 
many  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
courts." 

11.  Supplementing  the  anti-trust  law 
by   a  detinition   of  criminal   offenses. 

12.  Maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff, 
with  a  reduction  of  duties  that  may  be 
too  high,  and  with  a  general  readjust- 
ment of  duties  by  means  of  accurate 
information  obtained  by  an  expert  com- 
mission. 

13.  Arraignment  and  condemnation  of 
the  recent  Democratic  tariff  bills  (see 
XIV,  Public  Finance)  as  sectional  and 
destructive   of   business   enterprise. 

14.  A  sdentiflc  inquiry  into  the  cost 
of   living. 

16.  A  revision  of  the  banking  and 
currency  system. 

16.  An  inquiry  into  agricultural 
credit  societies  in  foreign  lands  for  the 
sake  of  American  farmers. 

17.  A  civil  service  based  on  merit 
and  a  tenure  of  office  based  on  good 
behavior  and  efficiency,  "as  far  as  pos- 
sible." 

18.  Legislative  prohibition  of  corpora- 
tion contributions  to  campaign  funds, 
and  full  publicity  of  campaign  contri- 
butions, for  party  primaries  as  well  as 
for  general   elections. 

19.  The  establishment  of  a  parcels 
post. 

20.  Conservation  of  national  re- 
sources. 

21.  Condemnation  of  the  Democrats 
for  refusing  to  provide  for  new  battle- 
ship construction. 

22.  Federal  aid  in  controlling  the 
Mississippi  floods. 

28.  Opening  Alaska  coal  lands  by 
leases. 
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24.  Legislation    to   reliere    the   coun- 
try from  undesirable  immigration. 

25.  Enactment  of  laws  to  protect  life 
and  property  at  sea. 

26.  Protection    of    American    citizens 
abroad. 

27.  Sbip  subsidies. 

The   platform  closed   with  a  com- 
mendation   of    the    administration's 


effort  to  secure  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  government  business,  a  dis- 
approval of  lynch ings,  a  challenge  to 
successful  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  last  three  Republican 
Presidents,  with  an  invitation  to  the 
people  to  pass  intelligent  judgment 
upon  the  record  of  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Taft. 


THE    DEMOOBATIO   PBE-OONVENTION   OAMPAION 


Conflictiiig  Tendencies  Within  the 
Party. — The  stress  and  heat  of  the 
contest  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion within  the  Republican  party  ab- 
sorbed the  greater  part  of  public  at- 
tention and  diverted  notice  from  the 
contest  within  the  Democratic  party. 
This  was  true  even  while  there  was 
general  public  expectation  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  divisions  within  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party  would  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  But 
in  this  party,  also,  there  were  sharp 
rivalries  among  the  several  candi- 
dates and  a  notable  struggle  between 
the  radical  and  conservative  wings 
of  the  party. 

The  Call  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. — The  Democratic 
National  Committee  met  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Jan.  8-10,  1912.  A 
"call"  was  issued  for  a  "National 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  party" 
to  meet  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25, 
1912,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
a  Presidential  ticket  and  announcing 
a  platform  of  policies  and  principles. 
The  conflict  between  the  machine 
politicians  and  reactionary  elements 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  progressive 
Democrats  on  the  other,  appeared  in 
the  committee  in  the  first  attempt  at 
official  action  on  behalf  of  the  party. 
Wm.  J.  Bryan,  sitting  in  the  com- 
mittee with  the  proxy  of  the  Ne- 
braska member,  sought  to  exclude 
from  the  committee  James  M.  Guffey, 
the  Pennsylvania  "boss"  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  state  com- 
mittee of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy. This  seat  was  contested  by 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  representing 
Democratic  "Reorganizers,"  on  the 
basis  of  recent  public  expressions  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Democratic  rank 
and  file  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  at- 
tempt  Mr.    Bryan   was   defeated   by 


a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one   in 
the  committee. 

In  the  conunittee's  "call"  for  the 
convention  the  number  of  delegates 
was  based,  as  in  the  Republican 
party,  on  the  Congressional  Appor- 
tionment Act  of  August,  1911,  which 
had  been  based  on  the  census  of  1910. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee 
allotted  six  delegates  each  to  Alaska, 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  making  the 
full  convention  number  1,092  dele- 
gates, with  728  votes  (two-thirds) 
necessary  to  a  choice  in  making  a 
Presidential  nomination.  The  com- 
mittee's "call"  left  the  decision  as  to 
primary  election  of  delegates  to  the 
"discretion  of  the  state  and  terri- 
torial party  committees,"  except  as 
to  the  states  whose  law  requires  such 
primaries;  and  if  the  state  and  ter- 
ritorial party  conunittees  concluded 
that  sufficient  safeguards  could  not 
be  provided  for  the  primary  election 
of  delegates,  then  the  delegates  and 
i^lternates  were  to  be  elected  as  they 
had  been  to  the  last  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

Opposition  to  the  Candidacy  of 
Judaon  Harmon. — On  Jan.  2  a  Pro- 
gressive Democratic  League  of  Ohio 
was  organized,  with  ex-Congressman 
John  J.  Lentz  as  president.  The  res- 
olutions of  the  league  declared  that 
"to  protect  the  Progressive  Demo- 
crats of  Ohio  against  the  possibility 
of  any  traitor  among  their  48  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention 
it  is  imperative  that  no  advocate, 
associate,  protector,  ally,  agent, 
counsel,  attorney,  receiver,  champion, 
or  hireling  of  Wall  street  or  other 
predatory  interest  be  chosen  as  a 
delegate."  This  was  a  movement 
within  Ohio  to  prevent  the  Democrats 
of  that  state  from  sending  a  dele- 
gation   to   Baltimore   in   support  of 
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Governor  Harmon's  candidacy  for 
President. 

Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio  made 
his  first  campaign  speech  for  the 
Presidency  at  Chicago  on  Jan.  11, 
speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Iroquois  Club.  He  declared  for 
tariff  reform,  regulation  of  trusts 
and  economy.  He  spoke  also  at  East 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul.  Later,  about  March  20, 
Mr.  Bryan  announced  in  his  weekly 
paper,  the  Commoner,  that  he  re- 
garded Mr.  Harmon's  candidacy  as 
inimical  to  true  Democracy.  He  as- 
serted that  Harmon  could  not  be 
nominated  without  the  active  aid  of 
the  "interests,''  that  his  nomination 
would  not  make  a  Democratic  victory 
worth  while.  He  gave  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  if  the  Democrats  of 
Nebraska  by  their  primary  instruct- 
ed for  Harmon,  he  (Bryan)  would 
refuse  to  serve  as  a  delegate  from 
the  state  in  case  he  were  elected, 
but  that  he  would  go  to  Baltimore 
as  an  individual  to  do  what  he  could 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  a  Pro- 
gressive Democrat.  On  April  15, 
with  an  opening  speech  at  Kevenna, 
Mr.  Bryan  entered  upon  a  week's 
speaking  campaign  in  Governor  Har- 
mon's own  state,  opposing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harmon.  During  the  cam- 
paign Mayor  Baker  of  Cleveland 
joined  Mr.  Bryan  in  opposition  to 
Governor  Harmon. 

Bryan's  Assent  to  the  Candidacy 
of  Champ  Clark. — Ex- Governor  Folk 
and  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  both  of 
Missouri,  were  rivskl  contestants  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  Wm. 
J.  Bryan,  with  apparent  friendliness 
to  both  men,  proposed  that  they 
agree  to  a  division  between  them  of 
the  delegates  from  Missouri  in  order 
to  prevent  the  conservative  Demo- 
crats from  winning  the  delegation 
from  Missouri  through  a  division 
among  the  progressive  elements  of 
the  party.  Mr.  Clark  at  that  time 
appeared  to  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  a  satis- 
factory pr<>gressive.  Mr.  Clark  as- 
sented to  this  proposal  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Folk,  whereupon  the 
Utter,  recognizing  with  Mr.  Clark 
that  "personal  ambition  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  interest  of  our 
party  in  Missouri,"  withdrew  from 
the  contest  and  asked  his  friends  to 


join  in  an  effort  to  give  Mr.  Clark  the 
united  support  of  Missouri. 

State  Primaries  and  Conventions. 
— ^In  the  primary  contest  in  Illinois 
(April  12)  Speaker  Clark  carried  the 
Democratic  vote  of  the  state  as 
against  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
New  Jersey,  by  a  majority  of  over 
130,000.  Clark's  candidacy  was  fav- 
ored in  Illinois  by  Wm.  Randolph 
Hearst  and  his  daily  newspapers, 
which  denounced  (Governor  Wilson  as 
showins  narrow  hostility  to  foreign- 
born  Americans  and  to  organized 
labor.  In  the  Pennsylvania  pri- 
maries. Governor  Wilson  won  all  the 
delegates  but  two,  these  two  going  to 
Clark  (April  13).  In  Wisconsin,  on 
April  13,  Wilson  received  45,504 
votes  to  36,251  for  Clark,  with  19 
delegates  pledged  to  Wilson,  while 
six  were  pledged  to  Clark. 

On  April  19  primaries  were  held 
in  Nebraska  and  Oregon.  In  Oregon 
Governor  Wilson  led  his  opponents. 
In  Nebraska  Speaker  Clark  came 
first  in  the  voting,  Governor  Harmon 
second.  Governor  Wilson  third.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
from  Nebraska.  So  far,  while  he  had 
opposed  the  candidacy  of  Governor 
Harmon  and  Mr.  Underwood,  he  had 
expressed  no  preference  as  between 
Governor  Wilson  and  Speaker  Clark. 

In  Pennsylvania,  on  May  7,  both 
factions  of  the  Democratic  party,  in 
convention  assembled,  endorsed  C^v- 
ernor  Wilson,  and  the  state  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention 
were  instructed  for  him  as  the  Presi- 
dential nominee.  On  April  17  Oscar 
W.  Underwood  was  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  convention  of  Alabama  as 
the  choice  of  the  state  for  President 
and  the  state's  delegation  to  the 
National  Convention  was  instructed 
to  vote  for  him  ''until  a  nomination 
shall  have  been  made." 

In  California,  on  May  14,  Clark 
carried  the  Democratic  primaries 
against  Wilson  by  about  20,000  ma- 
jority. 

On  May  16  the  Iowa  Democratic 
convention  instructed  its  national 
delegates  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  the 
nomination  of  Clark. 

In  the  Ohio  primaries  on  May  21 
Governor  Harmon  obtained  40  out 
of  the  48  state  delegates  to  the 
National   Convention,  while  in  New 
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Jeraey,  on  Hay  28,  Wileon  obtained 
24   delegates   out   of  the  28   in   that 
■tate,    with   a  popular  pluralitj'   of 
about  16,000. 
By  the  first  week  in  June  the  con- 


ventions and  primaries  had  closed, 
with  Speaker  Clark  considerably  in 
the  lead  in  the  number  of  delegates 
pledged,  hat  withgut  a  majority 
pledged  to  hie  nomination. 


THE   DEMOOKATIO   HATIOHAI.   OONTBNTION 


The  Election  of  lempoiaTY.Chaic- 
nuin. — The  Democratic  Convention 
at  Baltimore  followed  closely  upon 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Chica- 

S[t>.  It  proved  to  be  not  only  the 
ongest  Presidential  eon  vent  ion  ever 
held,  except  the  Democratic  Coiiven- 
■  tion  of  1860,  when  the  party  split 
over  slavery,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  dramatic,  significant  and  sen- 
sational in  party  annals. 

A  aub-committee  of  the  party 
national  committee  met  June  20  in 
Baltimore   to    arrange    for   the   tem- 

erary  organization.  Alton  B.  Far- 
r  of  New  Vork,  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  in  1B04,  was 
chosen    by    the    committee    for    tem- 

Krary  chairman.  When  this  became 
own  William  J.  Bryan,  who  was 
in  Chicago  reporting  the  Republican 
Convention  for  a  syndicate  of  news- 
papers, telegraphed  certain  of  the 
candidates  whose  names  were  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion—Spe  alter  Clark,  Governor  Wil- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Governor  Burke 
of  North  Dakota,  Governor  Marshall 
of  Indiana.  Governor  Fobs  of  ^lassa- 
ehusetts.  Governor  Baldwin  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New 
York  City — urging  them  to  unite 
with  him  in  preventing  the  election 
of  Parker  as  "the  one  Democrat  who, 
among  those  not  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  is  in  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  pub- 
lic most  conspicuously  identified  with 
tlie  reactionary  element  of  the  party." 
Governor  Wilson  responded  lavora- 
bly,  wishing  to  leave  no  one  in  doubt 
as  to  where  his  sympathies  lay,  and 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  con- 
vention should  be  a,  convention  of 
progressives,  of  men  progressive  in 
principle  and  conviction;  and  he 
urged  that  these  convictions  should 
be  expressed  both  "in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party  and  in  the  men 
wlio  are  to  speak  for  it,"  Speaker 
Clark  repli 
party  "harl 
of  ail  party 


On  June  23  Mr.  Brjan,  having  ar- 
rived in  Baltimore,  proposed  that 
Clark  and  Wilson,  as  the  two  lead- 
ing candidates  for  President,  agree 
upon  a  progressive  as  temporary 
chairman,  and  the  friends  of  Wileon 
offered  to  accept  Senator  OlMe  James 
of  Kentucky,  a  supporter  of  Clark. 
These  suggestions  were  ignored  and 
the  outgoing  national  committee,  by 
a  vote  of  31  to  20,  reported  Parker 
for  temporary  chairman. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
vention at  noon  of  the  25th  Mr. 
Bryan  nominated  Senator  Kern  of 
Indiana  for  temporary  chairman, 
and  appealed  to  the  delegates  to  let 
the  opening  of  tlie  convention  he  a 
bold   defiance   of   the   bosses   and   the 

Plutocracy.  Immediately  following 
Ir.  Bryan's  speech  Senator  Kern 
arose,  made  a  plea  for  harmony,  and 
speaking  directly  to  Mr.  Parker,  pro- 
posed that  the  two  agree  upon  a 
chairman  and  withdraw  their  own 
names  from  before  the  convention. 
Receiving  no  response,  Senator  Kern 
then  proposed  in  succession  as  com- 
promise candidates  a  number  of 
United  States  Senators.  O'Qorman  of 
New  York,  Culberson  of  Texas,  Clay- 
ton of  Alabama.  Lea  of  Tennessee, 
and  Shively  of  Indiana.  Again  there 
was  no  response,  and  Senator  Kern 
nominated  Bryan  in  his  own  place 
for  temporarj*  chairman.  "If  none 
otiier  can  be  agreed  upon,"  said 
Bryan,  "I  will  lead  the  fight  myself." 
The  convention,  however,  finally  chose 
Parker  over  Brvan  bv  a  vote  "of  579 
to  510. 

The    Platfoim    Committee.— When 
Parker  ascended  the  platform  to  give 
his  "keynote"  speech  the  confusion  in 
the   hall   was   so  .great   that   he   was 
unable  to  make  himself  heard.     Con- 
sequently the  convention  voted  a  re- 
cess   until     the    evening,    when    Mr. 
Parker   completed   his   address.     The 
nporarj'  chairman  was  conciliatory 
vard  Mr.  Bryan  and  he  urged,  with 
!  approval  of  his  conservative  sup- 
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port«r»»  that  Bryan  be  made  chair- 
man of  the  platform  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  member  from 
Nebraska.  This  place  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Bryan  by  tne  unanimous  vote 
of  the  convention,  but  it  was  de- 
clined. Failing  to  induce  Mr.  Bryan 
to  co5perate  in  their  management  of 
the  convention  the  platform  com- 
mittee selected  Senator  Kern,  a 
Bryan  follower,  as  chairman. 

The  Electioii  of  Permanent  Chair- 
man.— The  conservative  element  in 
control,  still  seeking  Bryan's  progres- 
sive leadership,  offered  him  the  per- 
manent chairmanship  of  the  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Bryan  again  refused,  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
compliment  to  be  tendered  the  posi- 
tion by  those  who  had  defeated  him 
for  the  temporary  chairmanship,  and 
that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  ac- 
cept any  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  convention  until  it  had 
done  something  to  purge  itself  of  its 
reactionary  character.  The  leaders 
in  control  then  chose  for  permanent 
chairman  Senator  Ollie  James  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  been  a  friend  and 
progressive  follower  of  Bryan. 

The  Fight  over  the  Unit  Rule.— 
On  June  26  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  pro- 
gressive followers  gained  a  favorable 
decision  and  a  notable  triumph  in 
the  convention  on  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  unit  rule  should 
be  allowed  to  override  the  presiden- 
tial preference  primary  law  of  a 
state.  The  case  came  up  from  Ohio 
and  the  result  was  a  defeat  of  Gov- 
ernor Harmon,  one  of  the  Presiden- 
tial candidates.  In  the  Ohio  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  at  Toledo, 
June  4,  the  friends  of  Governor  Har- 
mon were  in  control,  and  the  con- 
vention instructed  the  delegation  for 
Harmon  and  adopted  the  unit  rule. 
Mayor  Baker  of  Cleveland,  who  led 
the  opposition  to  Harmon  in  the 
Toledo  convention  on  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  held  that  the  unit  rule 
should  hold  only  when  a  state  con- 
vention could  speak  for  the  people  of 
the  state  as  a  whole,  and  that  when 
a  state  law  empowers  the  people  of 
any  district  of  the  state  to  instruct 
their  delegates,  the  state  convention 
sho'ild  not  be  allowed  to  override 
those  instructions.  The  credentials 
committee,     as     constituted     bv     the 
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"organizers"  of  the  convention,  over- 
ruled Mayor  Baker's  contention,  but 
Baker  won  his  point  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention  by  a  vote  of  491^ 
to  465 14 •  The  chair  was  instructed 
to  recognize  and  enforce  the  unit  rule 
"except  in  such  states  as  have  by 
mandatory  statutes  provided  for  the 
nomination  and  election  of  delegates 
to  national  conventions  in  congres- 
sional districts." 

The  Bryan  Resolution. — On  the 
evening  of  the  27th  one  of  the  dra- 
matic and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant events  of  the  Convention  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Bryan  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  asking  unani- 
mous consent  for   its  consideration: 

Resolved,  that  in  this  crisis  of  onr 
party's  career  and  in  our  country's  his- 
tory this  convention  sends  greeting  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  as- 
sures them  that  the  party  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  is  still  the  champion  of 
popular  government  and  equality  before 
the  law.  As  proof  of  our  fidelity  to 
the  people,  we  hereby  declare  ourselves 
opposed  to  the  nomination  of  any  can- 
didate for  President  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  or  under  obligations  to  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
August  Belmont,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  privilege-hunting  and  favor-seek- 
ing   class;    and    be    it    further 

Resolved,  that  we  demand  the  with- 
drawal from  this  convention  of  any 
delegate  or  delegates  constituting  or 
representing  the  above  named  interests. 

Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Belmont  were 
sitting  as  delegates  in  the  conven- 
tion, the  one  from  Virginia,  the 
other  from  New  York.  The  reso- 
lution aroused  anger  and  excite- 
ment. Strong  opposition  was  made 
to  its  consideration,  points  of  or- 
der being  raised  against  it.  Mr. 
Bryan  moved  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended for  its  consideration;  Chair- 
man James  ruled  that  the  conven- 
tion had  a  right  so  to  proceed  and 
discussion  followed.  Mr.  Bryan  ad- 
mitted that  the  resolution  was  ex- 
traordinary, but  asserted  that  ex- 
traordinary conditions  require  ex- 
traordinary remedies;  that  there  was 
''not  a  delegate  in  the  hall  who  did 
not  know  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  sell  the  Democratic  party 
into  bondage  to  the  predatory  inter- 
ests of  tlie  country."  Mr.  Bryan 
then    proposed   that   if  the   majority 
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of  the  New  York  delegates  would 
on  roll  call,  where  the  delegates  can 
have  their  names  recorded  and 
printed,  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Belmont,  and  if 
Virginia  would  on  roll  call  protest 
against  the  enrolment  of  Mr.  Ryan, 
he  (Bryan)  would  then  withdraw 
the   last   part   of   his   resolution. 

Congressman  Flood,  of  Virginia, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ryan, 
as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  replied 
to  Mr.  Bryan  with  passionate  heat. 
''In  the  name  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Virginia,"  he  said,  "I  accept  the 
insolent  proposition  made  by  the  only 
man  who  wants  to  destroy  Demo- 
cratic success." 

Mr.  Bryan  then  withdrew  the  last 

Sart  of  his  resolution,  saying  that 
e  did  not  propose  that  any  delegate 
should  shield  his  negative  vote 
against  the  principal  part  of  the 
resolution  by  hiding  behind  the  last 
part.  Objection  was  made  to  his 
80  changing  his  resolution,  but  the 
Chair  ruled  that  he  might  perfect 
it  as  he  chose.  Bryan's  resolution 
was  then  passed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  899  to  196,  the  solid 
vote  of  New  York  being  cast  in  the 
affirmative  as  a  tactical  move  in 
order  to  bring  the  resolution  to  ridi- 
cule. 

The  Nomination  of  Candidates. — 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident followed  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  Bryan's  resolution,  and 
in  this  the  convention  followed  the  un- 
usual order  of  proceeding  to  nomi- 
nate the  Presidential  candidate  be- 
fore adopting  a  platform.  This  or- 
der of  procedure  was  in  harmony 
with  Mr.  Bryan's  advice,  who  said 
that  the  platform  would  not  amount 
to  much  unless  the  candidate  stood 
squarely  upon  it  and  was  able  to  de- 
fend it;  that  a  joint  debate  between 
the  platform  and  the  candidate 
would  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of 
the  party;  and  that  by  changing 
the  order  the  convention  would  h^ 
able  so  to  shape  the  platform  ut- 
terances as  to  give  force  to  the  can- 
didacy. 

When  the  Convention  was  ready 
for  the  nominations,  John  W.  Bank* 
head,  of  Alabama,  nominated  Oscar 
W.   Underwood,  of  that   state:    Sen- 


ator Reed,  of  Missouri,  nominated 
Speaker  Champ  Clark;  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  for  Connecticut,  nominated 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin;  Senator  Shive- 
ly,  of  Indiana,  nominated  Grovernor 
Thomas  R.  Marshall;  John  W.  Wes- 
cott,  for  New  Jersey,  nominated 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson;  M.  A. 
Dougherty,  for  Ohio,  nominated  Gov- 
ernor Judson  Harmon;  S.  J.  Boyle, 
of  North  Dakota,  speaking  for  Gov- 
ernor Burke,  of  that  state,  released 
the  delegation  from  voting  for  Burke. 

The  Ballots.— On  the  first  ballot 
the  vote  stood  as  follows:  Clark 
440%,  Wilson  324,  Harmon  148,  Un- 
derwood 117%,  Marshall  31,  Bald- 
win  22,   Sulzer  2,  Bryan   1. 

After  the  first  ballot  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  till  4  p.  m.  of  the 
28th.  It  then  remained  in  session, 
except  for  a  brief  intermission  in 
the  evening,  till  3:30  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th.  In  this  period  11  bal- 
lots were  taken.  There  was  no  ma- 
terial change  until  the  tenth  ballot, 
when  the  New  York  delegation,  by 
a  vote  of  81  for  Clark  to  8  for  Wil- 
son, transferred  (by  applying  the 
unit  rule)  its  entire  90  votes  from 
Harmon  to  Clark;  this  ballot  stood: 
Clark,  556;  Wilson,  350%;  the 
minor  candidates  following  about  as 
before.  On  the  twelfth  ballot  Clurk 
received  547%,  Wilson  354.  Mr. 
Bryan,  whose  vote  was  counted  for 
Speaker  Clark  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Nebraska  primary,  was 
known  to  be  supporting  Governor 
Wilson  by  his  personal  influence. 

Bryan  Abandons  Clark. — On  June 
29,  12  ballots  were  taken  in  a  ses- 
sion without  intermission,  from  1  p. 
m.  till  11  o'clock  at  night.  There 
was  no  significant  change  till  after 
the  fourteenth  ballot.  In  the  course 
of  that  ballot  Mr.  Bryan  read  a 
statement  to  the  convention  that 
thereafter  he  would  give  his  vote 
to  Wilson  instead  of  to  Clark.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Brvan  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  historv 
of  political  conventions,  distin- 
guished by  an  uncompromising  bold- 
ness of  leadership  against  reaction- 
ary influences.  It  resulted,  as  a  final 
outcome,  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clark, 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
though  Clark  had  already  led  Wil- 
son by  200  votes  in  the  convention. 
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and  had  carried  a  majority  of  the 
delegates.  Bryan  announced  Nebras- 
ka as  a  progressive  state,  and  so  far 
as  he  could  control  its  vote,  he  would 
give  it  to  no  man  who  '*was  obli- 
gated to  Morgan,  Ryan,  Belmont,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  privilege- 
seeking,  favor-hunting  class."  Mr. 
Bryan  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Clark's  supporters  had  pro- 
claimed him  as  a  progressive  and 
denied  all  cooperation  between  him 
and  the  reactionary  element  of  the 

Earty.  On  no  other  condition  could 
e  have  received  the  plurality  of 
the  Democratic  vote  in  Nebraska,  and 
these  dele^tes  for  whom  Mr.  Bryan 
spoke,  *'will  not  participate  in  the 
nomination  of  any  one  whose  nomi- 
nation depends  upon  the  vote  of  the 
New   York  delegation." 

Speaking  for  myself  [said  Mr.  Brj'an], 
I  withhold  my  vote  from  Mr.  Clark  as 
long  as  New  York's  vote  Is  recorded 
for  him.  And  the  position  that  I  take 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Clark  I  will  take  in 
regard  to  any  other  candidate  whose 
name  Is  now  or  may  be  before  the  con- 
vention. I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  the 
nomination  of  any  man,  no  matter  who 
he  may  be  or  from  what  section  of 
the  country  he  comes,  who  will  not, 
when  elected,  be  absolutely  free  to 
carry  out  the  anti-Morgan-Hyan- Belmont 
resolution  and  make  his  administration 
reflect  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of 
those  who  believe  In  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 

The  totals  of  the  last  ballot  of  the 
day  (the  26th),  after  Mr.  Bryan  had 
defined  this  position  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  were  as  follows:  Clark, 
554,  V2 ;  Wilson,  407,  ^.  Near  mid- 
night the  convention  adjourned  till 
Monday,  July  1,  at  11  a.  m. 

Clark  Replies  to  Bryan.— The  in- 
terval of  Sunday  was  marked  by  a 
published  protest  from  Speaker 
Clark,  and  a  reply  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Clark  forces  in  the  con- 
vention, sought  to  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  delegates  to  come  to  the 
support  of  his  candidate,  on  the  plea 
that  the  two-thirds  rule  bad  long 
since  been   abrogated   by  practice. 

In  his  protest  against  Mr.  Bryan's 
position.  Speaker  Clark  spoke  of  the 
charge  shrewdly  made  by  implica- 
tion  that   if  he  were  elected  Presi- 


dent he  would  consider  himself  ob- 
ligated to  the  men  mentioned,  and 
that  he  would  be  under  the  control 
of  those  influences. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  [said  Mr. 
Clark]  in  one  holding  my  present  offi- 
cial position  to  express  the  Indignation 
which  I  feel  at  these  veiled  aspersions 
upon  my  character.  As  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  life-long 
Democrat,  proud  of  my  party,  as  an 
American  I  pronounce  Mr.  Bryan's  im- 
plied accusations  both  false  and  in- 
famous. 

In  a  syndicate  letter  to  American 
newspapers  Mr.  Bryan  maintained 
his  ground.  He  asserted  that  the 
same  influences,  which  at  Chicago 
had  defied  popular  sentiment  in  the 
Republican  pai^y»  were  at  Baltimore 
in  force.  Bryan  referred  to  the  po- 
litical career  of  Mr.  Clark  with  ap- 
Eroval,  and  expressed  his  distress  at 
aving  to  do  anything  that  might 
injure   Clark's   political   fortunes. 

The  convention  resumed  its  session 
on  July  1.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
ballot,  for  the  first  time,  Wilson 
led  Clark  by  a  vote  of  460  to  455. 
The  final  ballot  in  this  day's  session 
gave  Wilson  494,  Clark  430,  the  con- 
vention adjourning  at  midnight.  It 
was  reported  at  this  stage  of  the 
convention  that  Bryan  had  under 
consideration  a  plan  for  a  recess 
until  August,  with  nation-wide  pref- 
erential primaries  in  the  interval. 

The  Nomination  for  President. — 
The  convention  reassembled  at  noon 
of  the  2nd.  On  the  forty -third 
ballot  Wilson's  vote  rose  to  602, 
Clark's  fell  to  329.  Speaker  Clark 
came  hurriedly  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  hoping  to  strengthen  his 
forces,  but  he  learned  that  Illinois 
had  decided  to  change  from  Clark 
to  Wilson  with  its  58  votes  under 
the  unit  rule,  the  caucus  of  the  del- 
egation voting  40  for  Wilson,  18  for 
Clark.  On  the  forty-sixth  and  final 
ballot,  Wilson  was  nominated  by  a 
vote  of  990,  Clark  receiving  84,  Har- 
mon 12.  On  the  motion  of  Senator 
Stone,  the  manager  of  the  Clark 
forces,  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Wilson  was  then  made  unanimous. 
On  the  final  ballot  New  York  trans- 
ferred its  vote  from  Clark  to  Wil- 
son, but  it  was  too  late  to  make  the 
New  York  vote  necessary  to  Wilson's 
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nomination.  During  the  proceedings 
on  July  2,  John  B.  Stanchfield,  a 
New  York  delegate  made  a  bitter 
speech  attacking  Mr.  Bryan  on  ac- 
count of  the  latter's  attitude  toward 
the  New  York  delegation.  He  de- 
nounced Bryan  as  *'a  selfish,  money- 
grabbing,  favor-seeking,  ofiice-chas- 
ing,   publicity  hunting   marplot." 

The  Nomination  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent.— Prior  to  choosing  the  candi- 
dates for  Vice-President,  and  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  con- 
vention received  from  Senator  Kern, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions, a  platform  of  principles  and 
policies,  which  the  convention  adopt- 
ed without  dissent.  After  nominat- 
ing Governor  Thomas  R.  Marshall, 
of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President,  the 
convention  adjourned  at  1:53  a.  m. 
of  July   3. 

Mr.  Bryan  had  been  urged  to  ac- 
cept the  second  place  on  the  ticket, 
but  he  declined  for  the  reason,  as 
he  said,  that  he  might  serve  his 
country  better  without  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  nomination,  and  because 
he  had  been  in  so  many  battles,  and 
had  alienated  so  many  men  that  the 
party  ought  to  have  the  leadership 
of  men  who  had  not  so  offended, 
and  who  might  lead  with  greater 
hope  of  victory. 

^t  the  close  of  the  convention, 
Speaker  Clark  in  an  interview  said: 
'*I  lost  the  nomination  solely  through 
the  vile  and  malicious  slanders  of 
Colonel  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of 


Nebraska.  True,  these  slanders  were 
by  innuendo  and  insinuation,  but 
thev  were  no  less  deadly  for  that 
reason.  He,  however,  advised  his 
friends  to  give  the  ticket  loyal  sup- 
port, as  he  looked  upon  Wilson  as 
the  "innocent  beneficiary"  of  Mr. 
Bryan's   "infamous   tactics." 

The  Democratic  Platform. — The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  de- 
mands contained  in  the  platform: 

1.  A  tariff  for  revenue  only  on  ttae 
ground  that  a  protective  tariff  Is  un- 
constitutional. 

2.  The  addition  of  federal  remedies 
to  state  remedies,  as  opposed  to  their 
substitution  therefor,  in  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce. 

3.  An  income  tax. 

4.  Direct  election  of  United  States 
senators. 

5.  Presidential-preference    primaries. 

6.  Prohibition  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  corporations  and  a  limitation 
on  individual  contributions. 

7.  A  single  term  for  the  President, 
with  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  therefor. 

8.  Regulation  of  interstate  public 
utilities. 

9.  Deposltorips  for  public  funds  by 
competitive  bidding  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent  favoritism. 

10.  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  development  of  waterways. 

11.  The  labor  declarations  of  the 
Denver   platform    of    1908. 

12.  Parcels  post  and  the  extension  of 
rural  delivery. 

13.  Opposition  to  trusts,  to  the  Al- 
drich  currency  bill,  and  to  usurpation 
of   state   functions  by  federal  power. 


THE   PBOOBBSSIYE   PABTT 


Beginnings  of  the  New  Party. — 
At  the  close  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention, on  the  evening  of  June  22, 
the  Roosevelt  delegates,  claiming  to 
be  a  majority  of  the  uncontested  del- 
egates in  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  with  their  alternates 
and  thousands  of  Roosevelt  fol- 
lowers, held  a  meeting  in  Or- 
chestra Hall.  Governor  Johnson, 
of  California,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  Senator  Clapp,  of 
Minnesota,  was  made  chairman.  The 
delegates  there  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  that  they  had  been  dele- 
gated by  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican voters  in  their  respective 
states  to   nominate  Theodore   Roose- 


velt for  President.  They  had  for 
five  davs  striven  to  carrv  out  their 
instructions;  justice  had  been  de- 
nied; a  defunct  national  committee 
had  made  up  a  fraudulent  roll;  the 
fraudulent  delegates  once  seated  had 
by  concert  of  action  retained  their 
places  and  defeated  the  party  will. 
In  harmony  with  their  instructions 
from  the  voters  of  their  states  and, 
they  believed,  the  majority  of  the 
Republican  party,  they  invited  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  accept  the  nomination 
of  a  new  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ap- 
peared at  11:30  p.  m.  and  spoke  till 
12:30.  He  thanked  the  assembly  for 
its  action,  and  said  that  he  would 
accept   tlie    nomination    on    one   con- 
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dition.      The    contest    now    entered 
upon  could  not  be  settled  along  old 

Sarty  lines.  "The  time  has  come," 
e  said,  "when  not  only  all  men  who 
believe  in  progressive  principles  but 
all  men  who  believe  in  those  ele- 
mentary maxims  of  public  and  pri- 
vate moralitv  which  must  underlie 
every  form  of  successful  free  govern- 
ment should  join  in  one  movement." 
He,  therefore,  asked  those  assembled 
to  go  to  their  homes,  ascertain  the 
sentiment  of  their  people,  and  then 
again  to  assemble  in  convention, 
nominate  a  progressive  candidate  on 
a  progressive  platform  that  would  ap- 
peal to  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  "If  you  wish  me  to  make 
the  fight  I  will  make  it,  even  if  only 
one  state  should  support  me,"  said 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  "The  only  condi- 
tion I  impose  is  that  you  should  feel 
entirely  free  when  you  come  together 
to  sulMtitute  anv  other  man  in  mv 
place  if  you  deem  it  better  for  the 
movement,  and  in  such  case  I  sliall 
give  him  my  heartiest  support."  The 
Republican  convention,  he  continued, 
ha*!  been  controlled  by  sinister  politi- 
cal bosses,  the  roll  had  been  fraudu- 
lent, he  had  been  cheated  out  of  the 
nomination  and  if  such  practices 
were  to  be  condoned  and  sliould  meet 
with  permanent  success,  it  would 
mean  the  downfall  of  tlie  Republic. 
Wherever  the  Republican  party  was 
true  to  the  principles  of  its  found- 
ers and  stood  for  justice  and  prog- 
ress, it  would  come  into  the  move- 
ment, **for  the  convention  that  had 
just  sat  in  Chicago  is  in  no  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Republican  Con- 
vention at  all." 

The  following  day,  June  23,  at 
a  conference  with  Governor  John- 
son presiding,  on  motion  of  James 
R.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  a  provisional 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
a  plan  of  action  for  the  new  organi- 
zation. Such  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  Progressive  Party. 

The  Call  for  a  Progressive  Con- 
vention.— On  July  8  a  call  was  issued 
in  harmony  with  the  decision  of  the 
meeting  and  conference  just  de- 
scribed, for  holding  a  convention  to 
organize  a  new  party.  The  5th  of 
August  was  named  as  the  day,  and 
Chicago  as  the  place.  Thp  "call"  was  national  party  committeemen  by  a 
addressed:  'direct    vote,  of    the    people,    and  *  for 
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To  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  past  political  differ- 
ences, who,  through  repeated  betrayals, 
realize  that  to-day  the  power  of  the 
crooked  political  bosses  and  of  the  priv- 
ileged classes  behind  them  is  so  strong 
in  the  two  old  party  organizations  that 
no  helpful  movement  in  the  real  inter- 
ests of  our  country  can  come  out  of 
either;  who  believe  that  a  nation-wide 
progressive  movement  on  non-sectional 
lines  is  desirable  that  the  people  may 
be  served  unfettered  by  conflicting  in- 
terests ;  who  believe  in  the  right  and 
capacity  of  the  people  to  rule  them- 
selves, and  effectively  control  all  the 
agencies  of  their  government,  and  who 
hold  that  only  through  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice  can  honest  property  find 
permanent  protection ;  who  believe  that 
government  by  the  few  tends  to  become, 
and  has  become,  government  by  the 
sordid  influences   that  control  the   few. 

This  "call"  was  signed  by  men 
representing  40  states,  including 
Governor  Johnson,  California;  Judge 
B,  B.  Lindsey,  Colorado;  Medill 
McCormick,  Illinois;  Henry  J.  Allen, 
Kansas;  John  M.  Parker,  Louisiana; 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Maryland;  C. 
S.  Bird,  ^fassachusetts ;  Senator  J. 
M.  Dixon,  Montana;  Everett  Colby, 
Geo.  L.  Record,  and  J.  F.  Fort.  New 
Jersey;  W.  A.  Prendergast,  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  and  Woods  Hutchinson,  New 
York;  James  R.  Garfield,  Ohio;  E. 
A.  Van  V^alkenburg,  William  Flifin, 
and  Giflford  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania; 
Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  Washing- 
ton; H.  M.  Cochems,  Wisconsin;  and 
Governor  Joseph  M.  Carey,  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Progressives  in  the  States  Be- 
fore the  National  Convention. — Be- 
fore the  assembly  of*  the  National 
Convention,  the  Progressive-party 
movement  was  pushed  forward  in 
several  of  the  states.  On  July  20, 
the  Progressive  Republicans  of  Mich- 
igan, in  convention  at  Jackson,  de- 
cided to  place  a  full  state  ticket  in 
the  field,  including  Presidential  elec- 
tors, state,  congressional,  and  legis- 
lative candidates.  L.  W'hitney  Wat- 
kins  was  nominated  for  governor, 
and  Theodore  M.  Joslin  for  U.  S. 
senator.  The  platform  voiced  the 
usual  progressive  demands,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  vote  directly  for 
Presidential  candidates,  and  to  elect 
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the    removal   of   the   judiciary    from 
politics. 

lu  Illinois,  party  dissensions  arose 
on  the  question  of  a  straight-out 
Progressive  party.  A  committee  for 
the  new  party  asked  Governor  De- 
neen  to  define  his  position.  The 
Governor  replied  (July  22)  that  he 
had  been  regularly  renominated  for 
governor  by  the  party  primaries;  he 
had  accepted  the  nomination  and  the 
platform,  and  he  had  no  right  to 
change  his  party  status,  and  he 
thought  it  strange  that  any  Illinois 
Republicans,  because  they  felt  that 
they  could  not  support  the  national 
ticket,  should  also  oppose  their  state 
candidates,  *'whose  nomination  they 
do  not  question  and  who  derive  their 
credentials  directly  from  themselves." 
Other  candidates  on  the  Republican 
state  ticket  made  a  like  response. 
Thereupon  a  state  convention  was' 
set  by  and  for  the  Progressive  Re- 
publicans of  Illinois,  to  meet  in  Chi- 
cago, Aug.  3.  It  was  announced  that 
all  who  participated  must  first  sign 
a  pledge  to  support  the  candidates 
of  the  convention  and  stand  upon 
its  platform.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  convention  from  being  cap- 
tured by  the  friends  of  Governor 
Deneen,  who  was  seeking  support  for 
reflection  from  both  regulars  and 
Progressives.  In  their  state  conven- 
tion. Prof.  Chas.  E.  Merriam,  the 
temporary  chairman,  sounded  the 
keynote  of  secession  from  the  Repub- 
lican party;  he  announced  the  Pro- 
gressive intention  "to  form  an  en- 
tirely new  party,  abandoning  the  old 
organization,  and  bfinging  together 
elements  from-  both  of  the  two  old 
parties."  A  vigorous  and  radical 
Progressive  platform  was  adopted. 
Frank  H.  Funk,  a  state  senator,  was 
nominated  for  governor  witli  a  full 
state  ticket,  and  a  delegation  was 
sent  to  the  National  Convention,  in- 
cluding Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
^  Marv  J.  Wilmarth,  and  Medill  Mc- 
Cormick. 

The  Iowa  Republicans  refused  to 
endorse  the  nominations  and  plat- 
form of  the  Republicans'  National 
Convention  (July  10).  They  re- 
solved that  they  "believed  in  the  rule 
of  the  people,  which  should  be  faith- 
fully observed,"  and  they  feared 
that    "grave    and    serious    abuses   of 


the  convention  system  had  brought 
the  party  to  a  condition  in  which 
great  numbers  of  our  loyal  adherents 
question  the  integrity  of  the  nomi- 
nations made  at  the  National  Con- 
vention." The  party  adherents  wete 
urged,  however,  to  stand  loyally  by 
their  state  and  local  nominees.  Later 
a  separate  Progressive  convention 
was  held  in  Des  Moines,  and  a  sep- 
arate  ticket   provided  for. 

In  New  Jersey,  at  Asbury  Park, 
July  23,  a  Progressive  state  con- 
vention decided  to  nominate  a  full 
state  ticket  and  a  complete  set  of 
Roosevelt  electors.  The  platform 
committed  its  supporters  "to  sup- 
port no  candidate  for  public  office 
who  is  not  an  avowed  supporter  of 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
President  of  the  United  States."  It 
called  for  the  usual  Progressive 
measures,  including  Government  own- 
ership and  operation  of  express,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  service,  and 
such  revision  of  the  patent  laws  as 
will  make  them  no  longer  a  shelter 
for  monopoly;  to  this  end  it  was 
proposed  that  all  future  patents 
should  be  open  to  public  use  on  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Government. 

In  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  July 
23,  the  Progressives  nominated  an 
entire  state  ticket.  The  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Metzger  was  named  as  the  party 
candidate  for  governor.  July  24,  a 
delegation  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  National  Progressive  Convention 
at  Chicago  on  Aug.  5,  and  a  state 
organization  was  provided  for.  The 
platform  declared  for  Roosevelt,  and 
urged  the  Progressive  policies. 

In  Utah,  July  27,  a  state  conven- 
tion of  the  Progressives,  at  Provo, 
expressed  regret  at  leaving  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  decided  to  or- 
ganize a  separate  party  and  place 
tickets  in  the  field  "for  every  office 
from  governor  to  constable." 

The  Wyoming  Progressives  en«« 
dorsed  Roosevelt  in  state  convention 
on   July  28. 

The  Progressive  convention  of 
Massachusetts  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  July  27.  Delegates 
were  chosen  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, three  of  them  being  women. 
C.  S.  Bird,  a  popular  and  well  known 
manufacturer     was     nominated     for 
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governor.  It  was  decided  that  no 
old  party  candidate  for  any  office 
should  be  endorsed  until  he  "unqual- 
ifiedly takes  his  stand  for  Roosevelt 
and    Progressive  principles." 

On  July  29,  the  Progressives  of 
Montana  and  New  Mexico  organized 
in  state  conventions  and  elected  na- 
tional  delegates  to   Chicago. 

In  Nebraska,  on  July  30,  there 
was  a  split  in  the  Republican  state 
convention,  the  minority  withdraw- 
ing in  support  of  President  Taft. 
The  majority,  under  the  leadership 
of  Governor  Aldrich,  endorsed  Roose- 
velt and  adopted  a  Progressive  plat- 
form, favoring  individual  liberty, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  the  right 
of  the  whole  people  to  dictate  the 
policies   of   the   Government. 

In  Minnesota,  on  July  30,  the  Pro- 
gressive party  organized  in  state 
convention  and  proposed  to  apply 
the  Progressive  test  to  every  Re- 
publican nominee,  state  and  local, 
and  if  any  were  found  to  be  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Progressive  move- 
ment, nominees  were  to  be  put  up 
by  petition  in  their  stead. 
'  In  Connecticut,  on  July  30,  the 
Progressives,  at  New  Haven  in  state 
convention,  elected  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention.  A  platform 
was  adopted  and  a  state  party  was 
organized.  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
who  later  resigned  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations,  was  named 
for   governor. 

In  Indiana, .  early  in  August,  the 
Progressives  held  a  state  conven- 
tion and  nominated  a  full  state  tick- 
et with  ex-Senator  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge  at  its  head  for  governor.  Con- 
gressional and  county  tickets  were 
urged  upon  the  local  adherents  of 
the  cause. 

The  National  Progressive  Conven- 
tion.— The  National  Progressive 
Convention  met  at  Chicago  Aug.  5. 
There  were  18  women  delegates  in 
the  convention,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chi- 
cago. These  were  escorted  to  the 
convention  by  a  procession  of  equal 
suffragists,  carrying  banners  in- 
scribed with  demands  for  '^Votes 
for  Women."  Senator  Dixon,  of 
Montana,  called  the  convention  to 
order.  Ex-Senator  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge,   of   Indiana,   was   made   tem- 
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porary  chairman.  In  his  "keynote 
address  Senator  Beveridge  announced 
that  the  new  party  stood  for  "an 
undivided  nation,  social  brotherhood, 
a  representative  government  that 
represents,  for  fuUer  justice,  and 
against  savage  individualism."  He 
continued : 


We  mean  to  remedy  untoward  condi- 
tions, to  pass  prosperity  around,  to 
make  human  living  easier,  to  free  the 
hands  of  honest  business,  to  make  trade 
and  commerce  sound  and  healthy,  to 
protect  womanhood,  to  save  childhood, 
and  restore  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
and  to  restore  the  government  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  eloquence  of  Senator  Bev- 
eridge aroused  the  men  and  women 
of  the  convention  to  a  high  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  The  convention,  with 
ten  thousand  people  in  attendance, 
sang  fervently  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  and  "Onward  Chris- 
tian Soldiers,"  and  the  demonstra- 
tions and  spirit  that  was  manifested 
led  even  hostile  newspapers*  corre- 
spondents to  report  that  nothing  like 
this  convention  had  ever  before  been 
known  in  American  politics;  that  it 
seemed  more  like  a  religious  assem- 
bly imbued  with  a  humanitarian 
spirit    of    enthusiasm    and    devotion. 

Roosevelt's  "Confession  of  Faith.** 
— After  the  orgunization  and  open- 
ing speech,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  the  convention  ad- 
journed for  the  day.  On  the  6th 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman  |s  "the  guest  of  the  Con- 
vention." He  was  received  with 
an  enthusiastic  demonstration  that 
lasted  an  hour,  and  made  an  address 
at  length.  He  spoke  forth  his  "con- 
fession of  faith,"  which  the  New 
York  Times,  a  strong  opponent  of 
Roosevelt,  called  "the  best,  the  ablest,, 
the  most  persuasive  of  all  his  pub- 
lic utterances."  He  reiterated  the 
charges  against  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, holding  that  both  parties 
were  boss-ridden  and  privilege-con- 
trolled. The  country  was  facing  a 
great  economic  evolution,  and  it 
must  go  forward  along  the  path  of 
social  and  economic  justice.  The  first 
essential  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  rule.  For  this  he  would  use  the 
initiative,  referendum,  recall,  direct 
primaries,  direct  election  of  senators. 
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and  *'it  should  be  understood  that 
the  American  people,  and  not  the 
courts,  are  to  determine  their  own 
fundamental  policies."  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  need 
of  dealing  in  far-reaching  fashion 
with  our  human  resources  and  labor 
power. 

The  first  charge  on  the  Industrial 
statesmanship  of  the  day  Is  to  prevent 
human  waste.  The  dread  of  orphan- 
acre  and  depleted  craftsmanship,  of  crip- 
pled workers  and  workers  suffering 
from  trade  diseases,  of  casual  labor,  of 
insecure  old  age,  and  of  household  de- 
pletion due  to  industrial  conditions, 
are,  like  our  depleted  soils,  our  gashed 
mountain  sides  and  flooded  river  bot- 
toms, so  many  strains  upon  the  na- 
tional structure,  draining  the  reserve 
strength  of  all  industries*  and  showing 
beyond  all  peradventure  the  public  ele- 
ment and  public  concern  in  industrial 
health.  ...  The  most  pressing 
and  immediate  need  Is  to  deal  with 
the  cases  of  those  who  .  .  .  are 
not  only  in  need  themselves,  but,  be- 
cause of  their  need,  tend  to  jeopardize 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  better  off. 

To  this  end  Mr.  Roosevelt  pro- 
posed that  all  employers  be  required 
•'to  file  for  public  purposes  such 
wage  scales  and  other  data  as  the 
public  element  in  industry  de- 
mands"; that  minimum-wage  com- 
missions should  be  established  in 
the  nation  and  in  each  state;  that 
all  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure 
a  "living  wage"  and  reasonable 
working  hours  for  labor;  that  the 
employment  of  women  and  children 
should     be     properly     limfled.       Mr. 

Roosevelt  discussed  the  problem  of  |  was  *'born  of  the  nation's  awak- 
the  trusts  at  length,  proposing  "to  ened  sense  of  justice,"  with  a  mission 
control,  not  to  strangle,  business"  by  to  destroy  "the  invisible  govern- 
a  national  conmiission  that  could  :  ment."  that  sits  enthroned  behind 
control  all  great  industrial  concerns,    the  "ostensible  government,"  and  "to 

Preventing    all    anti-social    practices,    dissolve  the  unholy  alliance  between 
[e    uttered    the    prophecy    that    the    corrupt    business    and    corrupt    poli- 
fight    might    be    won    if    the    people    tics."      The    chief    demands    of    the 


ed  without  opposition,  the  tempo- 
rary officers  were  made  permanent, 
and  tlie  convention  adjourned  to 
the   7th. 

The  Race  Question  Among  Pio- 
gresaiTes. — A  race  question  had 
arii^en  in  the  committee  on  creden- 
tials relative  to  the  admission  of  ne- 
gro delegates  from  southern  states. 
In  Florida  two  state  conventions 
had  been  held  to  appoint  delegates, 
one  of  which  included  negroes  in  its 
delegation.  There  were  also  two 
delegations  from  Mississippi,  an  all 
white  delegation  appointed  by  a  state 
convention,  the  call  for  which  had 
been  to  whites  only,  and  a  mixed 
delegation  from  another  convention, 
called  regardless  of  race  or  color. 
The  former,  known  as  the  "Fridge" 
delegation,  was  seated  by  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials,  whose  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  convention, 
disavowed  that  part  of  the  call  con- 
taining the  word  "white."  The  re- 
sult of  this  decision  was  that  while 
there  were  negro  delegates  in  the 
convention  from  north  of  the  old 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  there  were 
none  from   the  south  of  it. 

The  Candidates  and  the  Plat- 
fonn. — On  Aug.  7  the  new  party 
adopted  it»  platform,  nominated  its 
candidates  and  adjourned.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, were  nominated  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  "Progres- 
sive Partv*'  was  chosen  as  the  of- 
ficial  name  of  the  party.  The  plat- 
form   declared    that    the    new    party 


could  be  awakened  to  realize  what 
the  fight  really  meant,  as  "the  cause 
is    based    on    the    eternal    principles 


platform   declared    for: 

1.  The  "principle  of  self-government*' 
by  a   self- controlled   democracy  express- 


of  righteousness;  and  though  it  may  Inj?  Its  will  through  representatives, 
for  a  time  fail,  it  will  win  in  the 
end."  He  closed  with  what  came 
to  be  a  familiar  battle  cry,  "We 
stand  at  Armageddon,  and  we  bat- 
tle for  the  Lord."  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  credentials  was  adopt- 


2.  Direct    primaries    for    nominating 
state  and  national   officers. 

3.  Nation-wide    preferential   primaries 
for   presidential   nominations. 

4.  I>Irect    election    of    United    .States 
senators,  and   the  short  ballot. 

r».  The  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call. 
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6.  "A  more  easy  and  expeditioas 
method  of  amending  tbe  federal  Con- 
Btltntion." 

7.  National  jurisdiction  over  "those 
problems  which  have  expanded  be^-ond 
the   reach   of  the  individual   states/' 

8.  "Equal  suffrage  to  men  and  women 
alike." 

9.  Limitation  of  campaign  funds  and 
detailed  publicity  both  before  and  after 
primaries  and  elections. 

10.  Registration  of  lobbyists. 

11.  Publicity  of  committee  hearings, 
except  on  foreign  affairs,  and  recording 
of  all  votes  in  committee. 

12.  Exclusion  of  federal  appointees 
from   political   activities. 

13.  Referendum  on  court  decisions 
nullifying  state  legislation. 

14.  Reforms  in  legal  procedure  and 
methods,  with  particular  reference  to 
injunctions. 

15.  "An  enlarged  measure  of  social 
and  industrial  justice/'  including  leg- 
islation regarding  industrial  health  and 
accidents,  child  labor,  wage  standards, 
women's  labor,  hours  and  days  of  labor, 
convict  labor,  industrial  education,  and 
industrial  research. 

16.  "The  organisation  of  the  workers, 
men  and  women,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  interests  and  of  promoting 
their    progress." 

17.  A  "labor  seat  in  the  President's 
cabinet" :  "the  development  of  agricul- 
tural credit  and  cooperation/'  and  agri- 
cultural education ;  Information  about 
and  correction  of  high  costs  of  living ; 
coniiolidated  federal  health  service,  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  conflicting 
curative    schools. 

IS.  National  regulation  of  interstate 
corporations  through  a  permanent  fed- 
eral commission ;  reform  of  the  patent 
laws. 

19.  Physical  valuation  of  railroads 
by  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  abolition  of  tbe  Commerce 
Court. 

20.  Currency  reform  and  opposition 
to  the  AldHch  bill. 

21.  Extension  of  foreign  commerce  by 
subsidies. 

22.  Conservation  of  national  resources. 

23.  Extension  of  good  roads  and  rural 
postal  delivery ;  opening  of  Alaskan  re- 
sources, not  through  sale  or  gift,  but 
**upon  liberal  terms  requiring  immediate 
development" ;  territorial  self-govern- 
ment for  Alaska ;  development  of  rivers, 
especially   the   Mississippi. 

24.  American  ships  engaged  in  coast- 
wise trade  to  pay  no  tolls  for  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

25.  A  "protective  terifl  which  shall 
equalise  conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  both  for  the  farmer  and  thp    tborized  to  hold  a  meeting  not  later 
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manufacturer,  and  which  shall  main- 
tain for  labor  an  adequate  standard  of 
Uving." 

26.  Immediate  downward  revision  of 
those  tariff  "schedules  wherein  duties 
are  shown  to  be  unjust  or  excessive." 

27.  A  **non-partlsan  scientlflc  tariff 
commission'*  to  report  "as  to  the  costs 
of  production,  efficiency  of  labor,  capi- 
talization, Industrial  organisation  and 
efficiency,  and  the  general  competitive 
position  in  this  country  and  abroad  of 
industries  seeking  protection  from  Con- 
gress,*' as  well  as  to  revenue-producing 
power  and  the  effect  on  prices  and  pur- 
chafidng  power;  against  the  Payne-Al- 
drich   bilL 

28.  Immediate  repeal  of  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Act. 

29.  International  arbitration  in  place 
of  war. 

80.  A  national  inheritance  tax  and 
the  national  income  tax. 

81.  International  agreement  for  limit- 
ing naval  forces,  and  meantime  two 
battleships  a  year  "as  the  best  means 
of  preserving  peace" ;  protection  of  "the 
rights  of  American  citizenship  at  home 
and  abroad" ;  larger  opportunities  for 
"the  able-bodied  immigrant"  and  "his 
native  fellow-workers"  through  "tbe  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  standards" ; 
supervision  of  immigration ;  Federal 
pensions    for    soldiers    and   sailors. 

32.  Pensions  by  the  southern  states 
for  ex-Confederates  and  their  widows 
and  children. 

83.  A    zone   system   of    parcels    post. 

84.  Enforcement  of  the  civll-serrice 
law  in  letter  and  spirit;  codrdination 
of  federal  bureaus. 

35.  Protection  of  the  people  by  the 
Government  from  deceptive  investment 
schemes.' 

The  Progresaive  Party  in  the 
States  after  the  Convention. — Fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention, the  Progressives  gave  their 
attention  to  the  completion  of  their 
organizations  and  conventions  within 
the  states.  In  Delaware,  on  Sept. 
11,  a  full  state  ticket  was  nominated 
by  the  Progressive  party,  with 
G^rge  B.  Hyson  as  the  candidate 
for  governor.  In  Wisconsin,  also, 
on  Sept.  11,  a  convention  of  the 
Progressive  party  met  at  Milwaukee 
and  nominated  a  full  set  of  Presi- 
dential electors.  The  convention 
endorsed  the  policy  of  having  a  com- 
plete state  ticket,  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Progressive  party  could 
heartily  endorse  and  support,  and 
the  state   party   committee   was   au- 
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than  Sept.  24,  1912,  and  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  convention  there  is 
by  that  time  no  state  ticket  in  the 
field  which  the  Progressive  party 
can  consistently  support  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  convention  was  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  nominate 
or  complete  such  a  ticket  every  can- 
didate of  which  should  support  the 
national  candidates  of  the  Progres- 
sive party.  This  was  designed  to 
give  Governor  McGovern  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  state  tick- 
et which  had  been  previously  nom- 
inated an  opportunity  to  declare 
their  support  of  the  national  policies 
and  candidates  of  the  party.  Gov- 
ernor McGovern  declared  himself  for 
Roosevelt,  and  on  Sept.  24  the  state 
central  committee  of  the  Progressive 
party  unanimously  endorsed  Gover- 
nor McGovern  for  reflection. 

In  Maryland,  Sept.  11,  the  Repub- 
lican convention  in  session  at  Balti- 
more, removed  the  Roosevelt  electors 
previously  nominated  and  named  a 
state  ticket,  but  many  of  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  cooperated 
with  the  Progressives  with  a  view 
to  naming  new  Roosevelt  electors  by 
petition. 

In  Ohio  a  full  state  ticket  was 
nominated  on  Sept.  5,  at  Columbus, 
with  Arthur  L.  Garford  as  the  can- 
didate for  governor.  In  New  York 
the  state  Progressive  convention  at 
Syracuse  nominated  a  full  ticket, 
with  Oscar  S.  Straus  as  the  candi- 
date for  governor.  There  were  nearly 
200  women  delegates  in  this  con- 
vention, though  women  may  not  vote 
in   New  York.    . 

The  California  Electoral  Difficulty. 
— ^In  California,  on  Sept.  3,  dele- 
gates were  elected  by  direct  pri- 
maries to  the  Republican  state  con- 
vention. The  Progressive  majority 
in  these  primaries  was  overwhelm- 
ing, appearing  in  the  subsequent 
state  convention  to  be  nearly  90  per 
cent.,  the  delegates  standing  88  to 
13,  as  between  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 
This  state  convention,  which  assem- 
bled on  Sept.  24,  proceeded  to  name 
13  men  pledged  to  Roosevelt  as  Pres- 
idential electors  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  chairman  of  the  state 
party  committee  afterwards  an- 
nounced that  these  electors  would 
be  placed  upon  the  ballot  by  petition. 


if  it  were  found  by  judicial  decision 
that  the  Roosevelt  electors  named 
at  the  Republican  convention  were 
not  the  legal  list  of  that  party.  The 
same  course  was  open  to  the  Taft  Re- 
publicans. 

The  Taft  minority  in  California 
nominated  Taft  electors  in  a  second 
convention,  and  applied  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  mandamus  io 
compel  the  secretary  of  state  to  des- 
ignate the  13  Taft  electors  for 
places  on  the  Republican  ballot,  and 
to  leave  off  the  13  Roosevelt  elec- 
tors. The  court  decided  (Oct.  3) 
that  under  the  primary  law  the 
Roosevelt  electors  must  go  on  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Taft  electors,  and 
as  the  Taft  supporters  neglected  to 
nominate  electors  by  petition  within 
the  time  required  in  case  there 
should  be  an  adverse  decision  of  the 
court,  the  names  of  the  Taft  elec- 
tors were  not  permitted  to  have  a 
place  on  the  official  ballot.  As  to  the 
legal  position  of  the  Progressives  in 
California,  Chief  Justice  Beatly  of 
that  state  in  the  mandamus  decision, 
expressed  himself  as  follows: 

They  have  registered  as  Republicans. 
They  could  have  renounced  their  affilia- 
tions to  the  Republican  party  and  have 
made  themselves  members  of  another 
party ;  or  there  could  have  been  another 
party  under  that  other  name,  bnt  they 
did  not  do  that.  They  remained  ac- 
cording to  the  test  prescribed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  party.  They 
elected  their  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  convention  was  regularly 
held,  and  it  acted  according  to  its  no- 
tions of  political  expediency  and  good 
faith.  And  the  courts  cannot  Inquire 
into  it;  we  cannot  decide  political  ques- 
tions. We  can  decide  only  what  Is 
legal  under  the  state  law. 

Electoral  Dispute  in  Kansas. — 
In  Kansas  also  the  Progressive 
forces  controlled  the  Republican 
party  and  nominated  electors  favor- 
able to  Roosevelt.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  Republican  primary  on 
Aug.  6,  whether  the  Republicans  of 
Kansas  would  choose  Roosevelt  elec- 
tors or  Taft  electors.  The  Taft 
forces  resisted  this  procedure  on  the 
ground  that  no  names  of  electors 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  Re- 
publican ticket  at  a  Republican  pri- 
mary, except  of  such  men  as  would 
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pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  Taft. 
Ihey  brought  suit  in  a  Kansas  court 
to  prevent  Roosevelt  electors  from 
being  voted  for  at  the  party  pri- 
mary. The  court  refused  to  inter- 
fere, on  the  ground  that  if  it  were 
a  wrong  it  could  be  remedied  only 
by  political  action.  The  Taft  attor- 
neys appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  the  case  was 
given  a  special  hearing  by  Justices 
Pitney   and   Vandevanter.     They   re- 


fused to  interfere,  and  the  primary 
was  held.  The  Roosevelt  electors 
carried  the  primaries  by  a  large  ma- 
jority (over  30,000),  but  these  elec- 
tors subsequently  voluntarily  with- 
drew from  the  Republican  column 
on  the  ballot,  and  consented  to  go 
on  the  ballot  in  another  column  by 
petition. 

In  Missouri  a  Progressive  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  Sept.  4,  named  a 
full  state  ticket,  with  Albert  D. 
Norton    as    candidate    for    governor. 


THE    SOCIALIST   AND   PROHIBITION   PARTIES 


Sodalist  Defeat  in  Iftilwaukee.— 
In  the  city  election  of  April  2,  the 
Socialist  party  was  turned  out  of 
power  in  Milwaukee.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  a  fusion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  parties. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Bading,  formerly  Milwau- 
kee's health  commissioner,  was  se- 
lected as  the  candidate  of  the  ''non- 
partisan" combination,  and  was  car- 
ried into  office  with  the  votes  of  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  by  a  ma- 
jority of  11,000.  The  Socialists  also 
lost  control  of  the  city  council.  The 
outcome  of  this  election  was  heralded 
all  over  the  country  as  a  serious  blow 
to  the  Socialists.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Socialist  vote  was  greater 
in  this  election  than  it  was  in  1910. 

The  Sodaliat  National  Convention 
met  in  Indianapolis  on  May  12,  and 
its  sessions  continued  for  more  than 
a  week.  The  report  of  the  national 
secretary,  John  M.  Work,  showed  the 
membership  of  the  party,  based  on 
the  average  dues  received,  to  have 
increased  from  15,975  in  1903,  to 
84,716  in  1911,  and  to  125,823  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1012. 
About  300  delegates  attended  the 
convention.  John  M.  Work,  the  na- 
tional secretary,  called  the  conven- 
tion to  order  at  10  a.  m.  Sunday, 
May  12.  Morris  Hillquit,  of  New 
York,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  James  M.  Reilly  was 
elected  secretary.  Mr.  Hillquit  de- 
clared that  "the  Socialist  party  has 
grown  into  a  political  party  of  the 
first  magnitude,"  and  he  asserted 
that: 


The  qnestion  of  selecting  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  different  parties  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whether  it 


be  Roosevelt  or  Taft,  whether  It  be 
Clark  or  Wilson,  are  very  subordinate 
questions  which  will  not  In  the  least 
affect  the  welfare,  the  actual  life,  of 
the  American  people ;  but  whether  the 
Socialist  party  will  again  double  its 
vote;  whether  the  Socialist  party  will 
show  up  a  million  and  a  half  or  two 
million  strong,  will  be  an  historical 
fact  which  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  new  society,  for  a  new  life  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hillquit  referred  to  the  growth 
of  the  party  during  the  preceding 
11  years  since  its  first  convention 
had  been  held  (also  at  Indianapolis), 
and  he  claimed  *that  it  "truly,  fully, 
and  at  all  times  represented  the  in- 
terests and  fought  the  battles  of  the 
working  classes,  and  that  labor  was 
more  and  more  coming  into  its  ranks 
in  larger  and  larger  numbers,  every 
year,  every  month,  and  every  day." 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.— The  Socialists,  like  the 
other  parties,  found  itself  divided 
into  two  wings,  the  radicals  and  the 
conservatives.  The  revolutionary 
"left"  was  more  aggressive  and  mili- 
tant, with  a  tendency  toward  the 
principles  represented  by  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  (see 
XVII,  Labor)'.  The  leader  of  this 
radical  wing  of  the  Socialists  is  Wil- 
liam D.  Haywood,  also  a  leader  in 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
who  boldly  proclaims  his  opposition 
to  the  law  of  the  State  as  at  present 
constituted.  The  "right  wing,"  or 
conservatives  among  the  Socialists, 
is  disposed  to  look  upon  the  revo- 
lutionary faction  as  anarchists,  while 
the  radicals  taunt  their  conservative 
comrades  as  "office-seekers,"  "intel- 
lectuals," and  "yellows." 

The    conservatives    controlled    the 
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National  Convention.  The  result  of 
the  convention  under  their  guidance 
was  a  .series  of  compromises  on  cer- 
tain controverted  policies: 

1.  What  shall  be  the  relation  of 
the  party  to  labor  unions?  Shall 
these  be  supported  by  Socialists,  or 
antagonized?  The  party  did  not  take 
positive  ground  as  between  trade 
unionism  and  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  but  urged  that 
the  party  "give  moral  and  material 
support  to  the  labor  organizations  in 
all  their  defensive  or  aggressive 
struggles  against  capitalist  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  wage 
workers."  A  provision  was  adopted 
in  the  constitution  of  the  party 
providing  for  the  expulsion  from 
the  party  of  any  one  '^\'ho  opposes 
political  action  or  advocates  crime, 
sabotage,  or  other  methods  of  vio- 
lence as  a  weapon  of  the  working 
class." 

2.  What  shall  be  the  policy  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion? This  was  not  directly  settled 
but  was  left  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
promise of  1910.  This  involves  ex- 
clusion of  present  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion, but  not  on  the  ground  of  race. 
It  was  necessary  to  agree  to  exclu- 
sion to  satisfy  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  but  the  reason  for 
exclusion  must  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  international 
fraternity,  the  brotherhood  of  all 
workers. 

3.  The  land  question  was  referred 
back  to  the  party  in  its  primary 
chapters,  but  a  plank  was  inserted 
in  the  new  platform  demanding  the 
taxing  away  of  all  unearned  incre- 
ment of  value  in  land  *iield  for 
speculation  or  exploitation." 

4.  The  question  of*  the  party's  at- 
titude toward  the  commission  form 
of  city  government  was  compromised 
by  being  left  to  the  local  societies 
for  future  decision.  Direct  legisla- 
tion, the  recall  and  partisan  pri- 
maries which  may  be  associated  with 
commission  government,  are  opposed 
bv  some  Socialists  not  onlv  because 
these    democratic     reforms    are    not 


The  Sodalist  PUtform.— The  na- 
tional platform  declared  for  the  col- 
lective ownership  and  democratic 
management  of  railroads,  wire  and 
wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
express  services,  steamboat  lines  and 
all  other  social  means  of  transpor- 
tation, as  also  of  the  banking  and 
currency  system;  the  immediate  ac- 
quirement by  municipalities,  states, 
or  the  federal  Government,  of  all 
grain  elevators,  stock  yards,  storage 
warehouses,  and  other  distributing 
agencies,  in  order  to  reduce  the  pres- 
ent inordinate  cost  of  living;  the 
extension  of  the  public  domain  to 
include  mines,  quarries,  oil  wells, 
forests,  and  water  power,  the  collec- 
tive ownership  of  land  where  prac- 
ticable, and  where  impracticable  the 
appropriation  by  taxation  of  all  land 
rentals  held  for  speculation  or  ex- 
ploitation; Government  relief  of  the 
unemployed  by  employment  on  public 
works;  for  an  eight-hour  day  at  uni- 
form wages;  Government  loans  to 
states  and  cities,  without  interest, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  pub- 
lic works;  for  the  relief  of  the  mis- 
ery of  the  workers;  shortening  the 
work  day  and  the  working  week; 
more  effective  inspection  of  work- 
shops, factories,  and  mines;  forbid- 
ding the  employment  of  children 
under  16,  and  the  inter-state  trans- 
portation of  child-labor,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  uninspected  factories  and 
mines;  the  abolition  of  official  char- 
ity and  the  institution  of  state  in- 
surance against  both  invalidity  and 
unemployment. 

The  political  demands  of  the  party 
included  absolute  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly ;  a  graduated  in- 
come tax;  gradual  reduction  of  all 
tariff  duties;  particularly  those  on 
the  necessities  of  life;  equal  suffrage 
for  men  and  women;  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall;  the  abolition 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  veto  power 
of  the  President;  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President; 
the  abolition  of  "the  power  usurped 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality   of   the    legislation    enacted   by 


radical  enough,  but  because  of  their  Congress."  national  laws  to  be  re- 
anticipated  effect  on  the  Socialist  i  pealed  only  by  an  act  of  Congress  or 
"machine"  or  organization.  Other  by  a  referendum  of  the  people;  an 
Socialists  favor  the  commission  form.  '  easier    amending   process — ^by   a   ma- 
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jority  of  the  voters  in  a  majority  of 
the  states;  an  immediate  reduction 
of  the  power  of  the  courts;  the  abo- 
lition of  all  federal  district  courts 
and  United  States  circuit  courts,  the 
election  of  all  judges  for  short  terms, 
state  courts  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  arising  between  citizens  of 
the  several  states;  a  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  further  measures 
for  general  and  vocational  education, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  health. 
On  this  platform  tlie  party  ap« 
pealed  to  the  country  and  placed  in 
nomination  (May  17)  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  of  Indiana,  for  President,  and' 
Emil  Seidel,  formerly  Mayor  of  Mil- 
waukee, for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Debs 
has  been  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
President  in  the  last  three  elections 
(1900,  1904,  1908). 

The  Socialist-Labor  Party,  nomi- 
nated for  its  eighth  campaign  Arthur 
E.  Heimer  for  President  and  August 
Gillhaus  for  Vice-President.  Its  plat- 
form remains  the  abolition  of  the 
wage  system  and  the  establishment 
of  ''industrial  self-government  of  the 
workers,  for  the  workers,  by  the 
workers." 


The  Prohibition  Party  held  its 
national  nominating  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  X.  J.,  on  July  10-11. 
The  platform  demanded  "a  political 
party  which  will  administer  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  standpoint  that 
the  alcoholic  drink  traffic  is  a  crime, 
not  a  business;  the  popular  election 
of  United  States  senators;  one  Pres- 
idential term  of  six  years;  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  law;  equal 
suffrage  for  women,  court  review  of 
post-office  decisions;  protection  of 
the  rights  of  labor  without  impair- 
ment of  the  rights  of  capital;  arbi- 
tration for  international  disputes; 
initiative  and  referendum;  tariff  re- 
vision by  an  omni-partisan  tariff 
commission;  an  elastic  currency  ade- 
quate to  industrial  needs;  abolition 
of  child  labor;  equitable  graduated 
income  and  inheritance  taxes;  con- 
servation of  mineral  and  forest  pre- 
serves; regulation  and  control  of  cor- 
porations engaging  in  inter-State 
business;  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government  service. 

The  party  nominated  Eugene  W. 
Chafin,  of  Arizona,  for  President  and 
Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice- 
President. 


THE   BEPUBUCAN   CAMPAIGN 


Early  Defections  from  the  Party. 
— The  Republican  party  entered  the 
campaign  with  unprecedented  divi- 
sions and  embarrassments.  The  party 
organization  in  several  states,  Kan- 
sas, California,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania,  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Progressives.  The  elec- 
tors already  nominated  in  some  of 
these  states  declared  their  intention 
of  voting  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  they 
were  elected,  and  adjustments  on  a 
number  of  electoral  tickets  had  to 
be  made.  A  number  of  office  holders 
under  the  administration  resigned 
to  help  in  organizing  the  Progressive 
party,  including  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
conmiissioner  of  corporations;  F.  W. 
Bird,  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New 
York;  Wm.  P.  Luck,  collector  of  the 
port  at  New  Orleans.  Seven  elec- 
tors in  Minnesota  refused  to  serve 
as  Taft  electors,  and  five  of  them  re- 
signed to  run  as  Roosevelt  electors, 
and  there  were  electoral  resigna- 
tions in  other  states.     Judge  Dillon, 


nominated  for  governor  of  Ohio  by 
the  Republicans,  withdrew. 

The  Organization  of  the  Campaign. 
— At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Hilles,  the  President's  pri- 
vate secretarv,  assumed  the  chair- 
manship  of  the  campaign  committee 
for  the  Republicans.  He  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  work  Senator 
Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania;  Senator 
Crane,  of  Massachusetts;  Senator 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  and  others  of  the 
"old  guard"  managers  of  the  party 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  nomi- 
nating Taft  at  Chicago.  The  nation- 
al treasurer  was  George  R.  Sheldon. 

On  July  26  a  defense  of  Mr.  Taft's 
nomination  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Mondell, 
of  Wyoming,  and  an  elaborate  state- 
ment was  given  out  from  the  White 
House,  prepared  by  the  President 
and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Hilles,  con- 
cerning the  contested  decisions. 
These  documents  may  be  found  in 
the  party  literature  of  the  campaign. 
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The  following  week  (Aug.  6)  Mr. 
Bartholdt;  of  Missouri,  defended  the 
decisions  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  attacked  Mr.  Roose- 
velt: 

He  came  with  treachery  In  his  heart 
and  fully  determined  to  bolt  if  things 
went  against  him.  .  .  .  The  cry 
of  fraud  was  premeditated,  and  the 
shameless  ejaculation  "Thieves !"  was 
the  battle  cry  of  the  new  party.  There 
could  be  no  other,  for  principles  and 
policies  were  forgotten,  and  if  he  him- 
self haVl  been  nominated  he  would  have 
made  the  race  on  any  old  platform, 
with  his  frantic  followers  shouting 
'Hosanna  !*' 

President  Taft  in  the  Campaign. 
— Formal  notification  of  his  nomina- 
tion was  given  to  Mr.  Taft  by  Sen- 
ator Root,  on  Aug.  1,  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  in  the 
presence  of  senators,  congressmen, 
cabinet  members  and  heads  of  bu- 
reaus. Senator  Root  assured  the 
President  that  his  title  to  the  nomi- 
nation was  as  clear  and  unimpeach- 
able as  that  of  any  candidate  since 
political  conventions  began,  and  that 
the  roll  was  made  up  in  accord  ^Vith 
the  rules  of  law  governing  the  party, 
and  founded  upon  justice  and  com- 
mon sense."  Mr.  Taft  replied  in  a 
long  acceptance  speech,  disapproving 
many  of  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
followers.  He  reviewed  the  progres- 
sive record  of  his  administration  and 
of  the  Republican  party,  discussed 
the  tariff,  trusts,  and  other  prob- 
lems, and  urged  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  The  navy,  interna- 
tional   arbitration,    and    the    Philip- 


pines   were    other    topics    discussed,    on    Sept.    28,    attacking    the    Demo 


The  President  expressed  "profound 
gratitude  at  the  victory  for  the  right 
which  was  won  at  Chicago,  by  which 
the  Republican  party  was  saved  for 
future  usefulness." 

Mr.  Taft  did  not  enter  actively  into 
the  campaign  nor  engage  in  any 
"stumping"  tour,  but  he  found  op- 
portunity occasionally  to  give  a  mes- 
sage to  the  country  in  expression  of 
his  views,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  party.  On  Aug.  16,  he 
addressed  the  members  of  the 
Maryland  Editorial  Association.  He 
wished  a  clear  cleavage  to  be  made 
between  Republicans  and  the  bolting 


members  of  the  third  party.  He  de- 
manded clean  electoral  tickets  and  a 
fair  fight,  that  the  bolters  should 
bear  their  own  name  and  title  and 
not  try  to   be   Republicans  too. 

We  ought  to  have  electors  in  each 
state,  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
candidates  of  that  party  at  the  head 
of  the  ticket  covering  the  electors  who 
are  going  to  vote  for  those  names.  If 
there  are  any  men  on  that  list  who 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  the  men  at 
the  head  of  that  ticket,  I  don't  kesi- 
*tate  to  say  that  they  are  dishonest  men. 

Vice-President  Sherman  was  noti- 
fied of  his  nomination  at  his  home 
in  Utica,  Aug.  21.  He  congratulated 
the  Republicans  on  the  fact  that 
their  opponents  were  divided  into 
two  camps,  "rivalling  each  other  in 
their  efforts  in  disturbing  the  civic 
and  economic  order  of  the  country." 
"The  new  party  thrusts  itself  for- 
ward into  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
phantoms  of  other  third  parties 
which  have  passed  into  oblivion,  and 
oblivion  awaits  it  too."  He  spoke  of 
"Dr.  Wilson  as  a  pedagogue,  not  a 
statesman,"  with  a  "mode  of  thought 
academic    rather    than    practical." 

Mr.  Taft  spoke  again  at  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Aug.  29),  briefly  defending 
his  tariff  vetoes.  On  Sept.  25 
President  Taft  made  a  non-political 
speech  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  at  a  semi- 
centennial meeting  of  war  governors 
who  had  pledged  loyalty  and  support 
to  President  Lincoln  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  On  Thursday,  Sept.  26, 
he  spoke  at  the  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Boston.  At  Beverly,  Mass.,  Presi- 
dent Taft's  summer  home,  he  spoke 


cratic  tariff  programme,  and  the 
third  party.  This  party,  he  said, 
had  split  off  from  the  Republican 
party  "not  for  any  principle,  but 
merely  to  gratify  personal  ambition 
and  vengeance."  He  attacked  the  Pro- 
gressive platform  as  a  "crazy  quilt," 
said  the  movement  would  collapse 
were  its  candidate  removed,  and  he 
declared  that  "fortunatelv  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  third  party." 

As  the  campaign  drew  to  a  close, 
Mr.  Taft  spoke  to  the  country  in 
some  published  letters.  He  expressed 
the    hope    that    the    pending    contest 
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would  result  in  a  Republican  vic- 
tory, that  "the  protective  policy 
might  remain  unchanged,  business 
be  undisturbed,  and  the  prosperity 
that  is  now  on  our  threshold  may 
not  be  halted  or  driven  away,  and 
that  the  lovers  of  our  Constitution, 
and  the  institutions  of  civil  liberty 
preserved  therein,  may  have  no  cause 
for  alarm  from  threatened  radical 
changes  which  would  shake  the  struc- 
ture of  democratic  representative 
constitutional  government  which  our 
forefathers  have  so  laboriously 
reared."  He  warned  third  party  ad- 
herents that  in  a  contest  between 
Republicans  who  believe  in  protec- 
tion, and  Democrats  who  seek  to  t^ar 
it  down,  **the  protectionist  who  votes 
for  a  third  candidate  is  giving  aid 
to  the  enemy,  for  in  effect  he  votes 
for  the  Democrat."  He  predicted 
victory  for  his  party: 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  assur- 
ances are  coming  that  Democrats  intend 
to  vote  for  the  Republican  candidates 
and  a  continuance  of  prosperous  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  against  the  pro- 
grammes of  economic  confusion  and  so- 


cialistic subversion  of  our  institutions 
supported  by  the  Democratic  candidates 
and  their  allies.  Democratic  working- 
men  refuse  to  be  led  from  the  factory 
and  good  wages  of  1912  back  to  the 
Democratic  hard  times  of  1893-97.  They 
prefer  independence  and  money  in  the 
savings  bank  to  loss  of  employment  and 
dependence  on  charity. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Xavy,  under  whom  Mr.  Roose- 
velt served  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
expressed  public  opposition  to  Roose- 
velt, urging  objections  on  account  of 
the  third-term  issue,  Roosevelt's  sel- 
fish and  unfair  treatment  of  Taft, 
his  advocacy  of  the  recall  of  judicial 
decision,  and  because  Roosevelt  was 
"a  colossal  boss  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  self-aggrandizement." 

In  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Republicans  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  hold  their  voters  in 
line  and  to  prevent  their  party  and 
candidate  from  falling  to  third  place 
in  the  race.  They  appealed  to  the 
fear  of  the  country  that  Democratic 
success  might  mean  hard  times  and 
commercial  disaster. 


THE   DEMOOBATIO    CAMPAIGN 


The  Campaign  Committee. — In 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of 'Governor 
Wilson,  the  Democratic  campaign 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  conunittee 
with  Wm.  F.  McCombs  as  chair- 
man. Mr.  McCombs  had  been  the 
manager  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pre-con- 
vention  campaign,  and  had  given 
much  disinterested  and  devoted  ser- 
vice to  the  work.  The  National 
Democratic  Committee  acquiesced  in 
the  selection  by  Governor  Wilson  of 
the  campaign  committee  made  up  as 
follows:  William  F.  McCombs, chair- 
man; Robert  S.  Hudspeth,  of  New 
Jersey;  Josephus  Daniels,  of  North 
Carolina;  Willard  Saulsbury,  of  Del- 
aware; Robert  Ewing,  of  Louisiana; 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Joseph  £.  Davies,  of  Wisconsin; 
Judge  W.  R.  King,  of  Oregon;  Sen- 
ator Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma; 
Senator  James  A.  O'Gorman,  of  New 
York;  Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of 
Missouri;  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
McGillicuddy,  of  Maine;  Congress- 
man Albert  S.  Burleson,  of  Texas; 
William  G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York. 
The    last   six   were   not   members  of 


the  national  committee.  RoUa  Wells, 
a  former  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  was 
made  Treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
Committee.  A  bureau  was  established 
to  deal  with  questions  of  race  and 
religion,  owing  to  numerous  inquiries 
as  to  Governor  Wilson's  opinions 
about  immigrants  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Governor  Wilson  in  the  Campaign. 
— Governor  Wilson  was  formally  no- 
tified of  his  nomination  on  Aug.  7,  at 
Sea  Girt,  N.  J;  He  delivered  a  ifor- 
mal  address  in  response.  On  Aug. 
15,  Governor  Wilson  spoke  to  a  far- 
mer's picnic  in  New  Jersey,  with 
2,500  in  attendance.  He  denounced 
the  tariff  as  an  imposition  on  the 
farmer,  and  asserted  that  business 
enterprises  should  stand  on  their 
own  bottoms  and  not  be  propped  up 
by  taxes.  He  thought  the  tariff  was 
a  restrictive  tariff  that  was  "chok- 
ing and  hemming  in  the  great  un- 
matched energy  of  America,  that  is 
now  waiting  for  a  field  greater  than 
America  itself  in  which  to  prove  that 
Americans  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves."    A  few  days  later,  at  Tren- 
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ton.  Governor  Wilson  said  that  those    hibition.  but  the  opportunity  of  develop^ 

who  were  ^^^ing  «p^-'   P/'-'^^-    iSLs  S-L^s'^fr-bl?;.  tl7TZtiu'\?.l 
need  not  apply  to  him  or  to  the  Dem-  , „^„^„^  ^f  *ho  ni«r  n«rfv  whut  win 


need  not  apply 
ocratic  party. 

At  Indianapolis,  on  Aug.  20,  at  a 
public  gathering,  Alton  B.  Parker 
gave  formal  notification  to  Gover- 
nor Marshall  of  his  nomination  for 
Vice-President.  In  his  response, 
Governor  Marshall  spoke  of  the  eco- 
nomic injustice  of  the  tariff,  of  its 
leading  to  socialism,  and,  he  said: 
"If  I  must  choose  between  the  pa- 
ternalism of  the  few  and  the  social- 
ism of  the  many,  count  me  and  my 
house  with  the  throbbing  heart  of 
humanity!" 

Governor  Wilson  spoke  to  an  as- 
sembly of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
again    attacking    the    tariff    and    de 


programme  of  the  new  party  what  will 
necessarily  result  In  the  killing  of  this 
possibility.  We  need  now  the  qualities 
of  the  statesman  more  than  those  of 
the  agitator  or  warrior.  We  need  the 
man  who  Is  able  to  listen  with  open 
mind. 

Mr.  Brandeis  accepted  Governor 
Wilson  as  such  a  statesman  and  ad- 
vocated  his  election. 

WUson  and  the  New  Jersey  Sena- 
torial Primaries.— In  the  New  Jer- 
sey primaries  Governor  Wilson  cour- 
ageously opposed  ex-Senator  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  who  had  filed  a  petition 
announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  U. 
S.  Senate.     Governor  Wilson  had  op- 

_^ ^  ^  posed    Mr.    Smith's    election    to    the 

fending  the  Democratic  Free  List  t  Senate  two  years  before  and  was 
bill  which  the  President  had  vetoed,  now  again  instrumental  in  promoting 
In  letters  and  interviews  he  ex-  I  Smith's  continued  retirement  from 
plained  his  attitude  toward  immigra-  |  public  life.  Smith  was  a  high-tariff 
tion.  He  was  in  favor  of  "as  lilieral  i  advocate.  He  announced  himself  as 
unrestricted  immigration  as  any  man  a  "Progressive"  in  the  Democratic 
with  common  sense  and  with  love  i  party,  whereupon  Governor  Wilson 
for    America    could    desire,    but    wfis        -'••••  -  «  .     .1 

opposed    to    immigration    stimulated 
in  an  unnatural  way." 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  Supports  Wil- 
son.—After  a  conference  with  the 
Governor,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  advised 
Progressives  to  vote  for  him.  Both 
desired  to  prevent  the  monopoly 
which  would  grow  out  of  unregulated 
competition.  Mr.  Brandeis  had  ap- 
peared as  "attorney  for  the  people" 
in  man  J'  suits  against  the  abuses  of 
industrial  combinations  and  viola- 
tions of  the  anti-trust  law,  and  upon 
this  subject  he  spoke  with  influence 
and  authority.  Later  he  advised  so- 
cial and  charitable  workers  in  New 
York,  that  social  reform  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee rather  than  from  the  Progres- 
sives, in  spite  of  the  many  excellen- 
cies of  tne  Progressive  platform. 
The  latter  he  regarded  as  threaten- 
ing to  labor  unions  and  as  providing 
negative  rather  than  positive  bene- 
fits; prohibiting  labor  for  less  than 
a  living  wage,  working  under  con- 
ditions destructive  to  health,  etc. 
These  measures  may  be  a  protection 
for  the  weak  but,  said  Mr.  Bran- 
deis: 


"offered  him  bag  and  baggage  to  the 
Progressive  party."  Smith  was  de- 
feated in  the  New  Jersey  Democratic 
primaries  by  Judge  Wm.  Hughes,  by 
over  30,000  majority,  during  the  last 
week  in  September. 

On  Sept.  9  Governor  Wilson  spoke 
in  New  York  City.  He  described 
the  Progressives  as  "men  out  for 
their  own  interests,"  together  with 
a  noble  group  of  men  and  women  who 
had  joined  the  party  because  its  plat- 
form emlxKlies  most  of  the  ideas 
for  which  they  have  fought;  but  he 
deemed  it  a  bar  to  progress  "to  le- 
galize monopoly  instead  of  remedv- 
ing  the  evil  things  done  imder  the 
mistaken  leadership  of  the  regular 
Republicans."  He  opposed  "a  part- 
nership between  the  great  trusts  and 
the  federal  Government."  In  this 
visit  to  New  York,  Governor  Wilson 
gave  his  help  in  organizing  the  "Bu- 
reau of  Health  Conservation"  which 
had  chosen  Dr.  \Mley  president. 

On  Sept.  12  Governor  Wilson  at- 
tended the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse, 
New  York.  He  spoke  to  a  large  audi- 
ence, composed  mainly  of  farmers. 
He  discussed  the  tariff  and  the  high 
cost  of  living.     Chas.  F.  Murphy,  of 


What   we   long    for 

.     .     is    not    the    protection 


In    this   republic   Tammany    Hall,    and    Governor    Dix, 
otcctlon    of    pro-    of    New    York,    ^lurpliy's    candidate 
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for  reiioniination,  sought  to  make 
political  capital  in  their  interests 
from  the  Governor's  presence,  but 
Governor  Wilson  frustrated  this  by 
refusing  any  sanction  to  the  Murphy- 
Dix  wing  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
crats, and  by  announcing  that  his 
visit  was  without  political  signifi- 
cance. 

During  September  Governor  Wil- 
son traveled  3,000  miles  through  the 
middle  West,  making  25  speeches  in 
numerous  states.  He  denounced 
Roosevelt,  praised  Dr.  Wiley,  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  **the  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  honesty  of  purpose" 
of  Mr.  Taft.  He  again  attacked  the 
legalization  of  monopoly.  At  Sioux 
City,  on  Sept.  17,  he  warned  the 
people  to  beware  of  government  by 
experts.  "1  have  lived  with  experts 
all  my  life  and  I  know  that  experts 
don't  see  anything  except  what  is 
under  their  microscope,  under  their 
eye.  They  can't  even  perceive  what 
is  under  their  nose."  He  cited  the 
technical  and  limited  inquiry  con- 
cerning benzoate  of  soda,  and  pure 
food  which  had  been  submitted  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Referee 
Board  of  chemical  experts.  At  Min- 
neapolis and  Detroit  he  attacked  the 
bosses.  **You  have  only  to  state  in 
public  what  they  are  and  you  put 
them  out  of  business.  A  boss  isn't 
a  public  leader,  because  parties  don't 
meet  in  back  rooms."  At  Hobokfn, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  21,  in  opposing  Mr. 
Smith's  election  to  the  Senate,  Gov. 
Wilson  said  that  his  opposition  was 
not  on  account  of  any  personal  feel- 
ing; that  men  were  not  to  be  chosen 
because  they  were  likable,  because 
they  were  fine  fellows.  He  con- 
tinued: 

Manj  a  man  bred  In  the  old  school 
of  politics  is  being  rejected  now,  not 
becaase  he  does  not  bold  his  convictions 
honestly,  bat  because  be  holds  convic- 
tions from  which  the  country  has  turned 
away.  We  are  at  a  critical  Juncture 
in  the  history  of  America  and  at  a 
critical  Janctnre  in  the  history  of  the 
Democratic  party.  There  is  only  one 
condition  upon  which  the  Democratic 
party  can  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and  that  condition  is  that  it 
should  have  itself  through  and  through 
absolutely  committed  to  a  progressive 
policy. 

On  Sept.  20,  Wilson  issued  a  state- 


ment relative  to  the  divisions  within 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  York 
in  view  of  the  approaching  New  \"ork 
state  convention.  He  wished  to 
avoid  **even  the  appearance  of  doing 
what  I  condemn  in  others,  namelyi 
trying  to  dictate  what  a  great  party 
organization  should  do,  what  candi- 
dates it  should  choose,  and  what 
platforms  it  should  adopt,"  but  in  the 
name  of  the  party,  he  demanded  an 
unbossed  convention  and  nominations 
as  free  and  as  good  as  those  of  ^Ir. 
Straus  for  the  Progressives  and  Mr. 
Hedges  for  tlie  Republicans.  In  New 
England  he  again  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tariff.  He  thought  it  a 
"fraud"  to  call  it  "protective"  in  the 
light  of  the  sad  conditions  in  the 
Lawrence  mills  (See  XVII,  Labor). 
He  referred  to  the  utterance  of  Pres- 
ident Taft  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  were  put  in  power 
there  would  come  **a  series  of  rainy 
days  for  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try."    Gov.  Wilson  asked: 

What  kind  of  days  are  those  that  are 
enjoyed  by  some  of  the  employees  of  the 
overshadowing  steel  monopoly,  who  have 
to  work  seven  days  in  the  week,  twelve 
hours  every  one  of  the  seven,  and  can't, 
when  the  365  weary  days  are  past  and 
a  year  is  told,  find  their  bills  paid  and 
their  little  families  properly  sustained? 
Are  they  waiting  for  rainy  days) 

Governor  Wilson  proclaimed  liira- 
self  a  progressive,  and  urged  that 
America  adapt  herself  to  changed 
conditions  and  keep  apace  with  other 
nations.  He  declared  for  popular 
election  of  U.  S.  senators,  the  ini- 
ative,  and  referendum,  but  opposed 
the  recall   of  judges. 

At  Pueblo,  Col.,  on  Oct.  7,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  charged  tliat  the  iSteel 
Corporation  was  "behind  the  third 
party  programme  in  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  trusts."  He  afterwards 
explained  that  lie  meant  by  this  that 
the  trust  was  behind  Mr.  Roosevelt 
with  its  **thought"  and  desire  rather 
than  with  its  money.  In  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  ^Ir.  Wilson  spoke  from  the 
same  platform  with  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  from 
the  same  platform  with  Speaker 
Clark.  Wilson  concentrated  his  at- 
tacks on  Mr.  Roosevelt  rather  than 
on  Mr.  Taft,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  Progressive  programme  for 
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trust  regulation  had  for  its  chief 
supporter  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  On  Oct.  12,  Columbus 
Day,  Governor  Wilson  made  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York,  chiefly  on  the 
part  played  in  the  American  popu- 
lation by  the  Italians,  to  offset  the 
influence  that  might  result  from  ex- 
pressions in  his  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People,  in  which  he  had  de- 
plored and  criticised  a  certain  .class 
of  immigrants  from  southern  Europe. 
Dr.  EUot  Supports  Wilson.— Dr. 
Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard, 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  a 
much-quoted  letter  advocating  the 
election  of  Governor  Wilson.  He  said 
in  part: 

The  coming  troublous  years  will  call 
for  fairness,  sober  judgment  and  fine 
resolution  on  the  executive.  Governor  ', 
Wilson's  career  gives  indication  that  he  , 
possesses  these  qualities.  Through  thirty 
years  of  public  life  ex-President  Roose- 
velt has  proved  that  these  are  not  his 
characteristics. 

Governor  Wilson  on  the  Tariff.— 
On  Oct.  18  Governor  Wilson  spoke 
in  Pittsburgh  defining  more  explic- 
itly the  attitude  of  his  party  toward 
the  tariff.     He  said: 


The  Democratic  party  does  not  pro- 
pose free  trade  or  anything  approaching 
free  trade.  It  proposes  merely  a  re- 
consideration of  the  tariff  schedules  such 
as  will  adjust  them  to  the  actual  busi- 
ness conditions  and  interests  of  the 
country.  Every  observant  business  man 
must  have  realized  long  ago  that  the 
tariff  schedules  were  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  business  was  not  upon 
a  normal  basis  in  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  constitute  a  system  of  well- 
considered  protection.  On  the  contrary, 
they  embody  innumerable  cunningly  de- 
vised and  carefully  concealed  special 
favors;   and  particular  groups  of  capi- 


talists and  manufacturers  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  special  favors  to 
build  monopoly  up  in  a  way  that  Is 
threatening  and  dangerous  to  every  new 
and  independent  enterprise.  Our  field 
of  industry  is  like  an  untended  garden. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  so  overshad- 
owed the  rest  as  to  give  them  no  chance 
of  light  or  air.  Their  roots,  moreover, 
have  monopolized  the  soil,  and  new 
growths  are  all  but  impossible.  If  we 
would  have  stable  prosperity,  we  must 
admit  light  and  air  and  freedom  into 
the  whole  process  of  our  Industrial  life, 
and  it  is  with  that  object  that  the 
Democrats  will  approach  the  revision 
of  the  tariff.  Their  desire  is  not  to 
check,  but  to  aid ;  not  to  embarrass,  but 
to  quicken.  They  will  not  undertake 
the  task  like  amateurs,  either.  They 
will  seek  and  obtain  the  best  possible 
advice  in  the  country,  but  they  will 
seek  it  far  and  wide,  and  not  only  in 
the  quarters  from  which  it  has  usually 
come. 

Bryan  in  the  Campaign.— Wm.  J. 
Bryan  took  a  vigorous  and  active 
part  in  the  Democratic  campaign. 
He  denounced  Mr.  Roosevelt's  trust 
policy  as  socialistic  and  said  the 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
Mr.  Bryan  opposed  Taft  for  standing 
still  while  the  people  marched  bv 
him. 


He  considers  the  people  incapable 
of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  has 
no  confidence  in  them.  I  will  give  him 
credit  and  say  he  does  not  pretend  to. 
Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  professes 
grfat  confidence  in  the  people,  but  this 
is  a  sham  and  he  proposes  to  rule  as 
a  despot  If  he  should  have  his  own  way. 

In  the  later  weeks  of  the  campaign 
Mr.  Bryan  entered  upon  an  extend- 
ed speaking  tour  for  his  party  and 
for  Governor  Wilson.  He  made 
strenuous  objection  to  electing  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  any  one  else  for  a  third 
term. 


THE   PBOOBESSIVE    CAMPAIGN 


Organization  of  the  Campaign.— 
Senator  Dixon,  of  Montana,  who  had 
managed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pre-conven- 
tion  campaign,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Progressive  campaign  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee. 
The  organization  of  the  new  party 
was  based  on  the  pattern  of  the  old', 


possible.  Elon  H.  Hooker,  of  New 
lork,  was  made  the  national  treas- 
urer of  the  Progressive  party,  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  "the  average 
citizen  throughout  the  country  for 
subscriptions." 

Roosevelt   in   the    Campaign.— Mr. 
Roosevelt  began  a  series  of  campaiim 


^•Vv.    TT  pai^tct  11  ui  iiie  uiu,  ,  nwaeveix.  oegan  a  series  of  campaiiri] 

with  state,  congressional,  and  county   speeches   at  Providence    R    I     Am? 

committees,       and       was       extended    16.    He  attacked  both  of  the  old  narl 

throughout  the  country  as  rapidly  as  '  ties.    He  referred  to  the  report  that 
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the  cotton  schedule  of  the  present 
tariff  was  written  by  Mr.  Lippitt,  a 
cotton  manufacturer  and  a  United 
States  senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
He  asserted  that  the  Democratic 
platform,  if  carried  out,  would  pre- 
vent the  Lippitts  from  prospering 
**by  the  sinaple  process  of  preventing 
every  one  from  prospering."  The 
Republican  proposal  would  "give 
prosperity  to  the  Lippitts  and  then 
let  it  trickle  down  as  they  may 
condescend  to  permit  such  trickling." 
The  Progressive  policy  was  to  keep 
the  factories  open  and  let  the  Lip- 
pitts prosper,  "but  to  see  to  it  also 
that  they  do  full  justice  to  the  wage 
workers  whom  they  employ,  and  to 
the  customers  whom  they  serve." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  spoke  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  Vermont  the  week  prior 
to  the  state  election  therein,  Sept. 
3.  On  Sept.  2  he  went  westward  for 
a  month's  campaigning.  He  went 
by  a  northern  route  to  California, 
and  came  back  through  the  southern 
states,  speaking  in  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, Raleigh,  and  other  southern 
cities.  In  Montana  he  said  that  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  had  been  nominated 
by  the  bosses;  that  a  majority  of 
the  trust  magnates  in  Wall  Street 
were  supporting  Wilson  because  they 
knew  he  was  not  hostile  to  them; 
that  Democratic  talk  about  the  tariff 
was  "onlv  a  red  herring  drawn  across 
the  trail  to  divert  attention  from 
the  work  of  social  readjustment  and 
industrial   reform." 

On  Sept.  9,  addressing  5,000  people 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  he  spoke  for 
woman  suffrage.  Later,  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  where  the  woman-suffrage 
amendment  was  pending  before  the 
people,  he  denounced  the  traitors  to 
the  woman-suffrage  cause.  In  Ari- 
zona, Sept.  17,  he  announced  that  if 
elected  President  he  would  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  "to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  putting  into 
operation  the  Progressive  programme 
dealing  with  social  and  industrial 
justice."  The  government  should  be 
a  "model  employer,"  adopting  the 
principles  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, the  minimum  wage,  and  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  machinery. 
In  Denver,  on  Sept.  19,  he  declared 
for  the  recall  of  Presidents  for  mis- 
conduct and  inefficiency. 


Early  in  October  Mr.  Roosevelt 
visited  the  south.  In  Missouri  he 
appealed  to  the  disappointed  friends 
of  Speaker  Clark  by  saying  that  the 
Baltimore  Convention  had  overridden 
the  will  of  the  people,  not  only  in 
Missouri,  but  in  every  state  whose 
primaries  Mr.  Clark  had  carried. 
Ihe  Democratic  Convention,  like  the 
Republican,  had  turned  down  the 
candidate  with  the  popular  prefer- 
ence and  had  put  forward  another 
instead,  "in  wilful  disregard  of  the 
desire  of  the  voters."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm in  Oklahoma.  In  Arkansas  he 
spoke  for  naval  enlargement,  and 
suggested  the  employment  of  the 
Panama  Canal  force  for  deepening 
the  Mississippi.  In  New  Orleans  he 
appealed  for  local  support  by  advo- 
cating the  retention  of  the  duty  on 
sugar.  Again  he  urged  the  conser- 
vation and  recovery  of  the  natural 
resources  in  land,  saying  that  if  he 
were  elected  President  he  would  place 
Colonel  Groethals  in  charge  of  a  recla- 
mation programme  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi that  would  result  in  the 
drainage  and  recovery  of  amounts  of 
swamp  lands  equal  in  area  to  the 
state  of  Illinois.  At  Atlanta,  Sept. 
28,  Mr.  Roosevelt  charged  Governor 
Wilson  with  making  misstatements 
as  to  his  position.  He  denied  cer- 
tain positions  that  had  been  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  closed  his  tour 
at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Oct.  1,. 
whence  he  went  directly  to  New 
York,  having  traveled  upwards  of 
8,000  miles. 

In  response  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  Mr.  Roosevelt 
referred  to  Governor  Wilson  as  a 
"Tory"  and  said  that  he  had  utterly 
failed  to  regulate  or  curb  the  trusts 
in  his  own  trust-ridden  state  of  New 
Jersey.  He  also  attacked  Governor 
Wilson  for  his  attitude  toward  im- 
migration from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  invited 
to  address  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
in  Chicago  on  Oct.  12,  but  the  in- 
vitation was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt denounced  the  statement  of 
Governor  Wilson  that  the  Steel  Trust 
was  behind  the  third-party  pro- 
gramme in  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  the  trusts. 
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GovernOT  Deneen  and  Illinois  Pol- 
itics.— The  national  struggle  was 
complicated  by  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Illinois.  On  Oct.  10  the 
Deneen  faction  of  the  Republican 
party  in  that  state  came  out  for 
Taft  and  against  Roosevelt.  Deneen 
had  supported  Roosevelt  in  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  half-heartedly,  the 
Progressives  suspected.  The  Gov- 
ernor, being  a  candidate  for  reflec- 
tion, sought  to  remain  neutral  with 
respect  to  Taft  and  Roosevelt  in  the 
campaign,  in  the  hope  that  Illinois 
Republicans,  while  dividing  on  their 
national  ticket,  might  unite  on  their 
state  ticket.  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
an  ardent' supporter  of  Roosevelt,  yet 
supported  Deneen  for  governor.  But 
as  the  majority  of  the  progressives 
insisted  on  a  straight  fight  and  a 
state  ticket  of  their  own,  Deneen  and 
his  Republican  colleagues  were  forced 
to  make  a  choice.  Deneen  turned 
against  Roosevelt  on  the  issue  of  the 
"stolen   delegates."     He  said: 

There  were  only  34  serious  contests 
In  the  Chicago  convention,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  told  me  so  himself,  asking 
me  to  modify  the  resolution  which  I 
offered  to  include  only  the  34.  I  did 
not  do  so  and  kept  the  figure  of  con- 
tests at  the  number  which  had  been 
agreed  to  originally  by  Governor  Had- 
ley  and  the  Roosevelt  managers.  Those 
34  delegates,  had  they  been  seated  In 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  favor,  would  not 
have  changed  the  result.  He  would  not 
have  been  nominated.  He  protested 
against  the  southern  and  the  territorial 
delegates,  but  to  my  personal  knowledge 
It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  eight  years 
and  four  years  ago  who  prevented  a 
change  in  the  system  of  selecting  those 
delegates,  a  change  for  which  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  voted  solidly.  Then 
Colonel  Roosevelt  demanded  that  Illi- 
nois bolt.  I  refused  to  bolt  then  and 
I  refuse  to  bolt  now.  I  am  for  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  it  is  my  judg- 
ment, after  a  month  of  active  campaign- 
ing in  Illinois,  that  the  Republican 
nominees  will  carry  the  state. 

On  Oct.  12  Roosevelt  denounced 
Governor  Deneen's  statement  as  ab- 
solute falsehood,  denied  that  he  had 
had  private  dealings  with  Deneen  at 
Chicago,  and  attacked  him  for  double 
dealing    in    the    Chicago    convention. 

Attempted  Assassination  of  Roose- 
velt.—On  Oct.  14,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 

scheduled    to    speak    in    Milwaukee.  '  rapid    and    on    Monday,    Oct.    21,    a 
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After  dinner  at  the  Gilpatrick  Hotel 
he  was  taking  his  place  in  an  auto- 
mobile with  a  party  of  friends  to 
go  to  the  Auditorium  for  his  address. 
He  arose  in  the  automobile  to  salute 
the  cheering  crowd  on  the  street  and 
sidewalk,  when  one  John  Shrank 
raised  a  .38-calibre  revolver  and  fired 
at  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  close  range.  El- 
bert £.  Martin,  a  stenographer  and 
a  former  football  player,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  assassin  and  bore  him 
to  the  ground,  thus  preventing  his 
firing  a  second  shot.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  un- 
wounded,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
he  was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  it 
was  reported  afterwards  that  the 
bullet  wound  was  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  right  nipple.  The  bullet 
had  been  deflected  upward  and  its 
force  reduced  by  a  spectacle  case 
and  a  oO-page  manuscript,  otherwise 
it  might  have  penetrated  the  lung 
and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  As 
it  was,  it  caused  a  deep  and  serious 
flesh  wound  and  fractured  a  rib. 
Against  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
Mr.  Roosevelt  insisted  upon  going  to 
the  Auditorium  and  delivering  his 
address.  When  it  was  announced  to 
the  audience  that  assassination  had 
been  attempted  and  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  wounded,  there  was  great 
excitement.  The  audience  listened  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  address  with  unusual 
interest  and  the  utmost  attention. 
He  held  up  his  manuscript,  showing 
the  audience  where  the  bullet  had 
gone  through,  saying  that  **it  takes 
more  than  that  to  kill  a  Bull  Moose." 
He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  thirty 
minutes. 

After  his  address  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  taken  to  Chicago  to  the  ^lercy 
Hospital.  There  it  was  found  that 
the  wound  was  more  serious  than 
was  supposed.  There  was  no  prob- 
ing for  the  bullet,  but  anti-tetanus 
serum  was  administered  to  guard 
against  infection.  The  physicians  is- 
sued a  bulletin  to  the  public  an- 
nouncing that  there  was  '*no  cough 
and  no  bloody  expectoration"  and 
that  the  patient  was  "in  magnificent 
physical  condition  due  to  his  regular 
physical  exercise  and  his  habitual 
abstinence  from  tobacco  and  liquor." 
His    improvement   was   constant    and 
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week  after  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  taken  to  New  York,  and  to 
his  home  at  Oyster  Bay.  He  had 
received  messages  of  sympathy  from 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  President 
Taft,  Senator  La  Follette,  Mr.  Debs, 
the  Democratic  campaign  managers, 
and  from  many  himdreds  of  friends 
throughout  the  world.  There  was 
universal  sympathy  for  Roosevelt 
and  indignation  on  account  of  the 
brutal  and  murderous  assault.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  decided  to  cancel  as 
many  of  his  campaign  engagements 
as  possible.  He  wished  not  to  be 
the  only  candidate  on  the  stump,  and 
as  Mr.  Taft  was  not  active  in  the 
campaign  Governor  Wilson  wished 
to  retire  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  dis- 
abled. William  J.  Bryan,  campaign- 
ing for  Mr.  Wilson  in  Indiana,  said, 
amid  the  excitement  and  sympathy 
aroused  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  "the 
issues  of  the  campaign  should  not 
be  determined  by  the  act  of  an  as- 
sassin." Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  word 
that  there  should  be  no  cessation  of 
the  Wilson  campaign  on  his  account; 
he  asked  no  quarter.  He  issued  from 
the  hospital  in  Chicago  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

I  wish  to  express  my  cordial  agree- 
ment with  the  manly  and  proper  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Bryan.  ...  I  wish 
to  point  out,  however,  that  neither  I 
nor  my  friends  have  asked  that  the 
discussion  be  turned  away  from  the 
principles  that  are  Involved.  On  the 
contrary,  we  emphatically  demand  that 
the  discussion  be  carried  on  precisely 
as  if  I  had  not  been  shot.  I  Hhall  be 
sorry  if  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  keep  on 
the  stump,  and  I  feel  that  he  owes  it 
to  himself  and  the  American  people  to 
continue  on  the  stump.  .  .  .  I  can- 
not too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact, 
upon  which  Progressives  insist,  that  the 
welfare  of  any  one  roan  in  this  fight  is 
wholly  immaterial  compared  to  the  great 
and  fundamental  issues  involved  in  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  our 
cause  stands.     .     ,     . 

So  far  as  my  opponents  are  con- 
cerned, whatever  could  with  truth  and 
propriety  have  been  said  against  me 
and  my  cause  before  I  was  shot  can 
with  equal  truth  and  equal  propriety 
be  said  against  me  now,  and  it  should 
be  so  said;  and  the  things  that  cannot 
be  said  now  are  merely  the  things  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  said  before. 
This  is  not  a  contest  about  any  man ; 
It  is  a  contest  concerning  principles. 


Shrank,  the  Assailant  of  Roose- 
velt.—^ohn  Shrank,  the  assailant  of 
Col.  Roosevelt,  is  36  years  old,  a 
native  of  northern  Bavaria.  He 
came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  1(5. 
He  was  formerly  a  bartender  in  liis 
uncle's  saloon  in  New  York.  He  in- 
herited property  valued  at  $25,000. 
He  had  nursed  a  grievance  against 
Roosevelt  ever  since  the  latter,  as 
Police  Commissioner,  had  closed  his 
uncle's  saloon  in  1895.  He  had  fol- 
lowed Roosevelt  for  weeks  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  murder  him  as 
an  enemy  to  his  country's  liberties 
and  to  save  the  country  from  civil 
war.  He  said  he  had  a  dream  re- 
vealing to  him  that  Roosevelt,  not 
Czolgosz.  was  the  author  of  Mc- 
Kinley's  ar>»as8ination,  and  that  Mc- 
Kinley  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision  telling  him  to  avenge  his 
death.  Shrank  was  placed  under 
arrest  and  held  for  an  examination 
into  his  sanity.  On  Nov.  22  he  was 
declared  insane  and  was  committed 
by  Municipal  Judge  A.  C.  Backus  of 
Milwaukee  to  the  Wisconsin  North- 
ern Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Com- 
mitment followed  the  presentation  of 
a  report  by  a  commission  of  five 
alienists  in  which  the  defendant  was 
unanimously  adjudged  insane,  afflict- 
ed with  **chronic  and  incurable 
paranoia." 

Progressiyes  Renew  the  Campaign. 
— Senator  Beveridge  filled  an  imme- 
diate engagement  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  Louisville.  Through  Senator  Bev- 
eridge  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  Mr.  Wil- 
bou  to  answer  categorically  why  it 
was  that  after  the  recommendation 
of  his  inaugural  address  in  New 
Jersey  and  while  insisting  that  the 
trust  question  is  a  state  question, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  liad 
ample  power  in  New  Jersey  to  deal 
with  the  trusts,  he  had  failed,  during 
his  term  as  Governor,  to  take  action 
of  any  kind  against  the  Standard  Oil, 
Tobacco,  Sugar,   or  any   other  trust. 

Governor  Wilson  replied  Oct.  17, 
that  the  Republican  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  made  revision  of  corpora- 
tion laws  impossible,  and  no  New 
Jersey  ofificial  could  prosecute  or  pro- 
pose dissolution  for  breach  of  the 
federal  statutes. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  many 
other   progressive   speakers   took    the 
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platform.  Governor  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Senator  Bristow  of  Kansas, 
Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota,  ex- 
Senator  Beveridge,  candidate  for 
governor  in  Indiana,  ex- Attorney- 
General  Bonaparte,  Comptroller 
Prendergast  of  New  York,  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Jacob  Riis,  ex-Grovernor 
Fort  and  Everett  Colby  of  New  Jer- 
sey, William  Dudley  Foulke  of  In- 
diana, and  Bourke  Cockran  of  New 
York. 

The  "Washington  Party"  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— In  Pennsylvania  the  Pro- 
gressives put  their  electoral  candi- 
dates on  the  ticket  under  the  title 
"Washington  Party,"  because  the 
term  "Progressive"  had  been  pre- 
empted by  others  in  the  state.  The 
Progressives  were  in  a  majority  with- 
in the  Republican  party  in  that  state 
and  the  majority  of  the  Republican 
electors  nominated  previous  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  were 
Roosevelt  men,  but  tlie  Progressives 
agreed  with  the  Republicans  to  sub- 
stitute Taft  electors  for  the  Roose- 
velt electors  on  tlie  Republican  ticket, 
and  to  put  their  candidates  under 
the  new  title  "Washington  Party." 
Before  this  was  done  the  Republicans 
had  organized  under  the  name 
"Lincoln  Party"  in  order  to  have 
Taft  electors  in  the  field,  but  when 
the  Roosevelt  electors  withdrew  from 
the  Republican  ticket  the  "Lincoln 
Party"  withdrew  its  ticket. 

Reptrblican  Anti-Roosevelt  Pro- 
gressives.— ^A  group  of  Progressive 
Republican  leaders  refused  to  break 
with  the  old  party  and  join  the  Pro- 
gressives. Senator  Works  of  Cali- 
fornia refused  to  support  either  Taft 
or  Roosevelt  and  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  his  principles  to  vote 
for  Wilson.  Senator  Cummins  of 
Iowa,  who  had  been  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  Republican  convention,  an- 
nounced continued  allegiance  to  the 
old  party,  though  he  expected  to  vote 
for  Roosevelt.  Senator  Cummins  ad- 
vised that  any  Republican  who  con- 
cluded from  tlie  evidence  that  Taft*s 
nomination  was  tainted  should  feel' 
free  to  vote  in  a  way  most  effectively 
to  rebuke  his  party  managers  for 
the  abuse  of  their  trust.  For  him- 
self he  felt  that  Taft  was  not  pro- 
gressive and  had  been  nominated  by 


a  minority  through  questionable 
methods.  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho 
refused  to  support  Taft  nor  would 
he  give  his  adherence  to  the  new- 
party.  He  would  advocate  progres- 
sive principles  and  seek  his  own  re- 
election. 

Hadley  Adheres  to  Taft.— Gov- 
ernor Hadley  of  Missouri,  after 
weeks  of  hesitation,  announced  his 
adherence  to  Taft  and  the  Republi- 
cans. He  was  one  of  the  seven  gov- 
ernors who  had  urged  Roosevelt  to 
be  a  candidate.  He  spoke  for  the 
Republicans  at  St.  Louis  Sept.  28 
saying  that  there  are  only  two  can- 
didates before  the  American  people, 
Taft  and  Wilson.  "Of  these  I  prefer 
Taft.  While  there  were  some  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  which  I  did  not  approve, 
I  believe  Taft  will  be  the  best  man 
to  solve  them." 

La  Follette's  Attacks  on  Roose- 
velt.— Senator  La  FoUette,  of  Wis- 
consin, manifested  bitter  personal 
hostility  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
would  not  endorse  Taft  nor  approve 
the  work  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion, but  while  he  supported  Mr. 
McGJovern,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  governor  of  his  state,  he  was 
understood  to  be  throwing  his  in- 
fluence privately  to  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President.  He  made 
some  speeches  in  the  West  for  local 
progressive  candidates  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  In  La  Folleiie'a 
Magazine  he  repeatedly  attacked 
Roosevelt  during  the  campaign.  He 
charged  that  the  ex-President  was 
backed  by  the  stock-watering  opera- 
tions of  the  Steel  Trust  and  the 
Harvester  Trust;  that  he  had  or- 
ganized fake  contests  before  the  con- 
vention to  secure  his  own  nomina- 
tion; that  he  refused  aid  in  making 
a  progressive  platform,  and  that  his 
being  "bound  to  have  the  nomination 
or  to  destroy  the  Republican  party 
was  a  most  striking  example  of  mis- 
directed power  and  unworthy  ambi- 
tion." 

He  could  have  caused  the  nomination 
of  Hadley  on  a  strong  Progressive  plat- 
form, but  be  would  have  no  one  but 
himself.  He  was  there  to  force  his  own 
nomination  or  smash  the  convention. 
He  was  not  there  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity   of    the    Republican    party    and 
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make  it  an  instrument  for  tbe  promo- 
tion of  progressive  principles  and  tbe 
restoration  of  government  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  gagged  his  followers  in  the 
convention  without  putting  on  record 
any  facts  upon  which  the  public  could 
base  a  definite,  intelligent  Judgment  re- 
garding tbe  validity  of  Taft's  nomina- 
tion. He  clamored  loudly  for  purging 
tbe  convention  roll  of  tainted  delegates, 
without  purging  bis  own  candidacy  of 
bis  tainted  contests  and  his  tainted 
trust  support.  He  offered  no  reason 
for  a  third  party  except  his  own  over- 
mastering craving  for  a  third  term. 

In  the  Senate  (Aug.  17)  Mr.  La 
Follette  again  announced  his  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party  and  again  bitterly  at- 
tacked Mr.  Roosevelt,  during  whose 
administration,  according  to  La 
Follette,  the  trusts  were  increased  in 
number  from  149  to  1,020. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  campaign, 
took  notice  of  La  FoUette's  opposi- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  personal. 
He  affirmed  that  he  (Roosevelt)  had 
commended  and  supported  La  Fol- 
lette's  progressive  policies  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  years  gone  by,  and  he  ex- 
pressed regret  that  La  Follette  had 
seen    fit,    from    personal    disappoint- 


ment because  of  the  failure  of  his 
own  candidacy,  to  pursue  a  factional 
course  in  opposition  to  the  over- 
whelming body  of  Progressives.  The 
supporters  of  Roosevelt  recalled  the 
comment  of  La  Follette' a  Magazine 
upon  Roosevelt's  retirement  from  the 
Presidency  in  March,  1909.  It  com- 
mended the  ex-President  for  the 
three  great  accomplishments  of  his 
administration,  the  Panama  Canal, 
making  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  and  sending  the  fleet  around 
the  world.  But  it  commended  him 
more  highly  for  "impressing  on  the 
American  mind  the  one  great  truth 
of  economic  justice,  couched  in  the 
pithy  phrase,  *the  square  deal;*  for 
'making  reform  respectable  in  a  com- 
mercialized world,'  for  the  movement 
*for  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources  into  which  Roosevelt  had 
thrown  himself  so  energetically  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  knew  not 
toward  what  ruin  and  bankruptcy  it 
was  approaching.' "  Thus  the  Pro- 
gressives sought  to  break  the  force 
of  La  Follette's  criticism,  and  to 
show  how  Roosevelt  had  been  long 
recognized  as  the. foremost  leader  of 
the  Progressive  cause. 


THE    OLOSmO   DAYS   OF    THE    CAMPAIGN 


During  the  week  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion the  several  candidates  renewed 
their  appeals  to  the  public.  Mr.  Taft 
spoke  in  letters  that  were  given  to 
the  press.  He  emphasized  the  dan- 
ger to  material  prosperity,  which  he 
said  would  be  menaced  by  Democratic 
success.  The  election  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  would  be  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  He  assured  the  farmers 
that  tbe  removal  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  would  ruin  the  domestic  beet- 
sugar  industry.  The  third  party  did 
not  hope  for  success,  but  most  of 
them  were  so  filled  with  hatred  for 
the  Republican  party  because  it  re- 
fused to  accept  their  dictation  that 
they  are  willing  to  bring  disaster 
upon  the  whole  country  simply  to 
gratify  their  revenge. 

Governor  Wilson  assured  the  pub- 
lic that  Republican  talk  about  panic 
and  hard  times  destined  to  follow 
a  Democratic  victory  was  ''a  childish 
bluff,"   and  Chairman  McCombs  an- 


nounced that  Governor  Wilson  was 
not  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  was 
for  readjusting  the  tariff  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Senator  La  Follette 
renewed  their  attacks  on  Roosevelt. 

On  Oct.  30  Mr.  Roosevelt  addressed 
a  monster  gathering  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York.  There 
was  a  demonstration  of  cheering  and 
enthusiasm  by  a  vast  audience  which 
lasted  for  over  40  minutes.  The  next 
evening  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
a  demonstration  in  honor  of  Governor 
Wilson  lasted  for  over  an  hour.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  last  campaign  message 
was  that  the  Progressive  party  had 
won  a  moral  victory,  whatever  the 
result  of  the  balloting  might  be. 

The  Progressive  party  has  been 
founded  and  put  upon  a  lasting  basis. 
Tbe  old  boss-controlled  Republican  or- 
ganization is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  dream  of  the  people  for  social  jus- 
tice, and  a  return  of  their  Government 
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into  their  own  hands,  has  been  formu- 
lated into  a  party  programme  and  an 
organization  which  will  carry  on  the 
fight  until  it  is  won.  It  is  immaterial 
what  part  I  play.  If  I  am  able  to 
serve,  that  is  sufDcient.  If  another 
can  serve  better,  that  is  equally  satis- 
factory. The  main  thing  is  for  the 
movement  to  go  forward  to  definite  re- 
sults. 

The  managers  of  each  of  the  three 
leading  parties  made  preelection  pre- 
dictions of  the  success  of  their  re- 
spective candidates. 

Death  of  Vice-President  Sherman. 
— ^After  a  long  illness  James  School- 
craft Sherman,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  died  at  his  home  in 
Utica,  New  York,  at  9:42  p.  m.,  on 
Oct.  30,  of  uremic  poison  caused  by 
Bright's  disease. 

Mr.  Sherman  had  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  Republican  politics 
both  in  New  York  state  and  in  the 
nation,  always  as  an  active,  "rock- 
ribbed,"  regular  Republican.  He  was 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1865, 
was  graduated  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1878,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  He 
at  once  entered  politics  and  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Utica  in  1884.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  term  he  re- 
mained   in    the    House    till    he    was 


elected  Vice-President  in  1908.  He 
had  charge  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional campaign  in  1906.  In 
1910  he  was  defeated  for  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Republican 
convention  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
In  Congress  he  was  a  friend  of 
Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed,  and  a  close 
ally  of  Speaker  Cannon,  and  he  waa 
recognized  as  one  of  the  reliable  con- 
servatives of  the  House.  His  most 
important  work  in  Congress  was 
done  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House. 
Among  Republicans  he  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  Vice-Presi- 
dent ever  renominated  by  his  party 
for  a  second  term,  and  he  was  the 
first  national  candidate  to  die  be- 
tween his  nomination  and  the  date 
set  for  election.  He  was  the  seventh 
Vice-President  to  die  in  office.  His 
death  leaves  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent vacant  till  March  4,  1913.  The 
duty  of  presiding  over  the  Senate 
will  devolve  upon  whomever  the 
Senate  may  select  as  president  pnp 
tempore.  The  Republican  National 
Committee  did  not  designate  any  one 
to  take  Mr.  Sherman's  place  on  the 
Presidential  ticket,  and  the  eight 
electors  of  Utah  and  Vermont  carried 
by  his  party  were  left  free  to  vote 
for  whom  they  choose. 


THE    ELECTIONS 


Early  State  Elections.— The  state 
election  was  held  in  Vermont  on 
Sept.  3.  There  werie  five  parties  with 
State  tickets  in  the  field.  The  week 
before  the  election  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  a  vigorous  "whirlwind  cam- 
paign" in  the  state.  Unofficial  re- 
turns show  the  following  vote  on  gov- 
ernor, which  is  here  compared  with 
that  of  two  vears  ago: 

1912.       1910. 
Allen  M.  Fletcher  (Rep.)   26.259     35,263 
Harlan  B.  Howe   (Dem.)   20.350     17,425 

Frazer   Metzger    (Prog.)   15,800        

Clerraent     F.     Smith 

(Prohlb.)      1.443       1.044 

Fred    W.    Suitor    (Soc.)     1,181       1,055 

This  is  the  largest  Democratic  vote 
since  1880,  and  showed  a  Democratic 
gain  of  4,397  over  the  vote  of  1908, 
which  indicated  that  the  new  party 
had  drawn  its  vote  almost  entirely 
from   the   Republicans.     As   no   can- 


didate received  a  majority,  the  gov- 
ernor will  be  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture, which  insures  the  election  of 
Mr.  Fletcher,  Republican.  The  Pro- 
gressives claimed  to  have  elected  .50 
members  of  the  lower  house  out  of 
a  membership  of  246. 

Tlie  state  election  in  Maine  was 
held  on  Sept.  9.  Tlie  Progressive 
party  had  no  state  ticket  in  Elaine. 
The  Progressive  Republicans  had  con- 
trolled the  party  organization  and 
convention  in  that  state  and  had 
nominated  a  state  ticket  while  send- 
ing Roosevelt  delegates  to  Chica;jo. 
They  and  the  regular  Republicans 
cor>perated  in  the  support  of  a 
state  ticket  headed  by  William  T. 
Haines  for  governor.  Out  of  a 
total  vote  of  142.000  the  united  Re- 
publicans liad  a  majority  of  about 
4,000.  \Vm.  T.  Haines,  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  received  70,928  votes. 
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acainat  67,905  for  Frederick  \V. 
plaii»ted,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Governor-elect  Haines  sought  to 
maintain  a  neutral  attitude  as  be- 
tween  the  "regulars"  and  the  "pro- 
gressives," though  he  was  claimed 
as  a  supporter  of  Roosevelt.  The 
Republicans  carried  a  small  majority 
in  both  brancfhes  of  the  legislature, 
and  thereby  gained  a  seat  in  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  replacing  Obadiah  Gard- 
ner, the  present  Democratic  senator. 
Chairman  Hilles  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  said  the  result 
in  Maine  "proved  the  utter  folly  of 
a  third  party  entering  the  race." 

The  Vote  for  Presidential  Electors. 
— The  result  of  the  election  of  Nov.  5 
was  a  sweeping  Democratic  victorj', 
not  by  majorities  but  by  pluralities  in 
so  many  states  as  to  give  that  party's 
candidate  the  largest  vote  and  the 
largest  majority  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege ever  given  to  a  party  candidate, 
there  are  631  electoral  votes,  a 
majority  (or  266)  being  required 
for  an  election.  President  Taft  car- 
ried two  states,  Vermont  (by  a  very 
meagre  plurality)  and  Utah.  Each 
of  these  two  states  casts  four  votes, 
giving  Mr.  Taft  but  eight  votes  in 
the  College.  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried 
five  states,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Wash- 
ington, and  received  11  of  the  13 
electoral  votes  of  California,  making 
88  votes  in  all.  Roosevelt  carried 
California  by  174  on  the  highest  elec- 
tor, but  two  of , his  electors  fell  short 
of  a  plurality.  Governor  Wilson 
carried  all  the  other  41  states  and 
two  votes  in  California  and  will  re- 
ceive 435  electoral  votes,  or  169  more 
than  the  necessary  majority.  (See 
table  "Vote  for  President,"  in  De- 
partment V.) 

In  the  following  states  Roosevelt* 
came  second  in  the  popular  voting: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa, 
KanHHH,  Louisiana,  Maine.  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada. New  Jersey,  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,  Oregon.  South  Caro- 
lina, Vermont,  West  Virginia.  The 
Progressives   ran   third   in    18   states. 

Taft  came  second  in  the  follow- 
ing  states:  Arkansas.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Kentucky.  Ma^a- 
ehusetts,    Michigan,     Missouri.     New 


Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma  (there  were  no 
Roosevelt  electors  on  the  ballot  in 
Oklahoma),  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyo- 
ming, making  19  states.  The  Repub- 
licans ran  third  in  25  states,  and 
fourth  in  one,  Nevada,  where  they 
were  beaten  by  the  Socialists. 

Wilson  came  second  in  California, 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Washington.  The  Demo- 
crats ran  third  in  Michigan  and  Ver- 
mont. 

The  popular  vote  was  as  follows: 
Wilson,  6,290.818;  Roosevelt,  4,123,- 
206;  Taft,  3,484,529;  Debs  (Social- 
ist), 898,296;  Chafin  (Prohibition- 
ist), 207,965;  Reimer  (Socialist- 
Labor),  29,071. 

An  examination  of  the  election  re- 
turns reveals  certain  significant  fea- 
tures. While  Governor  Wilson  has 
a  popular  plurality  of  more  than 
2,160,000  over  his  nearest  competitor 
(Roosevelt),  yet  by  combining  the 
votes  of  the  other  candidates  there  is 
found  a  popular  majority  against 
Wilson  of  verv  close  to*  2.460.000 
votes.  The  combined  vote  for  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  would  make  a  majoritv  of 
1,316,927  against  Wilson.  Wilson 
falls  177,128  votes  short  of  the  Bryan 
vote  of  1896,  and  118;288  short*  of 
the  Bryan  vote  of  1908.  It  is  known 
that  many  Independents,  Anti-Bryan 
Democrats  and  Republicans  voted  for 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  it  is  therefore  ob- 
vious that  very  many  former  Bryan 
Democrats  must  have  voted  for  Roose- 
velt or  for  Debs,  or  refrained  from 
voting.  In  no  state  outside  of  the 
South  did  Governor  Wilson  receive 
a  majority  over  the  combined  vote 
of  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  For  instance, 
in  New  York  Wilson's  plurality 
against  Taft,  his  nearest  competitor, 
was  over  200,000,  while  the  combined 
Taft-Roosevelt  vote  would  make  a 
majority  of  more  than  189,000  over 
the  Wilson  vote.  This  is  true  of 
many  other  states  wherein  the  Wil- 
son plurality  was  large.  From  these 
facts  it  appears  that  the  returns  do 
not  indicate  a  decisive  vote  of  popu- 
lar confidence  in  the  Democratic 
party,  though  that  party  carried  all 
but  eight  states.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  combined  vote  of  '1  aft  and  Roose- 
velt fell  short  bv  71.271  votes  of  the 
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Taft  vote  in  1908,  another  indication 
that  there  was  a  large  stay-at-home, 
or  absentee,  vote. 

These  figures  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  Governor  Wilson 
would  have  been  defeated  if  either 
Taft  or  Roosevelt  had  not  been  in  the 
running.  In  that  case  Wilson's  elec- 
tion would  probably  have  been  even 
more  decisive  and  overwhelming,  since 
most  of  the  followers  of  either  Taft 
or    Roosevelt    would    have   voted    for 


both  these  states.  Tennessee  is  likely 
to  elect  a  Democrat.  In  Illinois,  ow- 
ing to  the  feud  between  Progressives 
and  Republicans,  at  least  one  Demo- 
crat is  likely  to  be  elected.  (See  V, 
The  Hixty-third  Congress.) 

Governors  were  elected  in  35  states 
and  in  21  of  these  elections  the  Demo- 
crats were  successful.  In  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  Demo- 
cratic governors  were  elected  by  large 
pluralities.      In   Wisconsin   and   Min- 


Wilson   as  against  the  other  Repub-  i  lusota,  however,  the  Republican  can- 
lican- rival.  i  didates    for    governor    were    elected. 

Democratic   Majority  in   House  of   though  the  party  was  second  in  Wis- 


Kepresentatives. — The  Democrats 
elected  a  majority  of  147  members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  out  of  a 
total  membership  of  435.  According 
to  a  list  prepared  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  House  on  Dec.  7  (see 
V,  The  Sixty-third  Congress),  the  po- 
litical complexion  of  the  next  House 
will  be:  Democrats,  291;  Republi- 
cans, 144.  The  Republican  strength 
includes  the  Progressives,  of  whom 
no  returns  are  made.  A  number  of 
the  noted  Republican  leaders  of  the 
"Old  Guard"  failed  of  reflection— ex- 
Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon  and  Wil- 
liam B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Currier 
and  Mr.  Sulloway,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Connecticut. 
Democrats  Control  the  Senate. — 
Another  result  of  the  election '  will 
be  that  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Senate  will  pass  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Deadlocks  in  senatorial  elec- 
tions are  possible  in  two  states, 
Illinois,  which  has  two  senators  to 
elect  (one  to  take  the  place  of  Lori- 
mer,  unseated),  and  Tennessee  which 
has  one.  This  will  leave  93  senators 
to  take  their  seats  after  Marcli  4, 
1913.  Forty -eight  will  be  Democrats, 
43  Republicans  and  two  Progressives. 
If  two  Republicans  are  elected  from 
Illinois  and  a  Democrat  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  Democrats  would  still 
have  a  majority  of  one  over  a  com- 
bination of  Republicans  and  Progres- 
sives in  the  Senate.  In  case  of  a  tie 
Vice-President  Marshall  would  have 
the  deciding  vote.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  probability  that  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  will  elect 
Democratic  senators,  though  this  is 
by  no  means  assured.  The  Progres- 
*We8   hold   the   balance   of   power   in 


cousin  and  third  in  Minnesota  in  its 
national  ticket.  Many  Progressives 
supported  the  state  and  local  tickets 
of  the  Republicans.  (See  VI,  Statv 
and  Territorial  Government.) 

Commenting  upon  the  election, 
Governor  Wilson  said: 

The  result  fills  me  with  the  hope 
that  the  thoughtful  progressive  forces 
of  the  nation  may  now  at  last  unite 
to  give  the  country  freedom  of  enter- 
prise and  a  government  released  from 
all  corporate  and  private  influences, 
devoted  to  Justice  and  progress.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  honest 
and  enlightened  business  men  of  the 
country  to  fear.  No  man  whose  busi- 
ness is  conducted  without  violation  of 
the  rights  of  free  competition  and 
without  such  private  understandings 
and  secret  alliances  as  violate  the 
principle  of  our  law  and  the  policy 
of  all  wholesome  commerce  and  en- 
terprise need  fear  either  interference 
or  embarrassment  from  the  Adminis- 
tration. Our  hope  and  purpose  is  now 
to  bring  all  the  free  forces  of  the 
nation  into  active  and  intelligent  co- 
operation and  to  give  to  our  prosp«»rity 
a  freshness  and  spirit  and  a  confidence 
such  as  it  has  not  had  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Taft  regarded  the  vote  for 
Roosevelt  and  Debs  as  a  warning 
that  the  radical  propaganda  in  favor 
of  fundamental  changes  in  our  con- 
stitutional representative  government 
was  threatening  and  formidable.  He 
urged  Republicans  to  rally  around 
the  party  standard  and  to  reorganize 
for  the  future.     He  said: 

We  must  make  clear  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  who  have  been 
weaned  away  from  sound  principles  of 
government  by  promise  of  reforms  im- 
possible of  accomplishment  by  mere 
legislation  that  patriotism  and  com- 
mon  sense   require    them   to   return   to 
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the  support  of  our  Constitution. 
Without  compromising  our  principles 
we  must  convince  and  win  back  for- 
mer Republicans  and  we  must  re- 
enforce  our  ranks  with  Constitution- 
loving  Democrats.  We  favor  every 
step  of  progress  toward  more  per- 
fect •  equality  of  opportunity  and  the 
ridding  society  of  injustice.  But  we 
know  that  all  progress  worth  making 
is  possible  with  our  present  form  of 
government  and  that  to  sacrifice  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  value  in  our 
governmental  structure  for  undefined 
and  impossible  reform  is  the  wildest 
folly.  We  must  face  the  danger  with 
m  clear  knowledge  of  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  accepted  the  result 
i^vith  **good  humor  and  contentment.'' 
He  said: 

As  for  the  Progressive  cause  I  can 
only  repeat  what  1  have  already  so 
many  times  said :  The  fate  of  the 
leader  for  the  time  being  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  the  cause  itself  must 
in  the  end  triumph,  for  its  triumph 
Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  ...  So  far  from 
being  over,   the  battle  has  Just  begun. 

Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson,  twenty- 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Dec.  28, 
1856.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  in  1879  and  A.  M.  in  1882. 
In  1882,  also,  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1883,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  bar  for  fur- 
ther study,  which  resulted  in  his 
admission  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  by 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1886. 
From  1885  to  1888  Dr.  Wilson  was 
associate  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy  in  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, and  from  1888  to  1800  he  was 
professor  of  the  same  subjects  in 
Wesleyan  University.  In  1890  Dr. 
Wilson  joined  the  staff  of  Princeton 
University  as  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence and  politics,  and  on  Aug.  1, 
1902,  was  made  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  resigned  Oct.  20,  1910, 
having  become  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  governor  of  New  Jersey,  to 
which  he  was  elected  the  following 
month,  by  a  Democratic  majority  of 
60,000,  for  the  term  Jan.  17,  1911, 
to  Jan.  14,  1914.  Governor  Wilson 
was   the  first  Democrat  elected  gov- 


ernor of  New  Jersey  in  16  years.  A 
Democratic  House  was  elected  with 
him  but  the  Senate  remained  Re- 
publican. Nevertheless,  Governor 
Wilson  was  able  to  secure,  during 
the  session  of  1911,  a  large  amount 
of  important  legislation  (see  Ameb- 
ICAN  Yeab  Book,  1911),  including  a 
rigid  corrupt-practices  act;  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  direct  primary 
for  all  elective  offices,  including 
those  of  U.  S.  senator  and  delegate 
to  national  nominating  conventions; 
the  establishment  of  state  control 
of  all  public-service  corporations; 
and   a   workmen^s   compensation   act. 

In  the  state  campaign  of  1911  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  took  an  active  part,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  effort  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  a  Democratic 
legislature.  The  Republicans  won 
control  of  the  House  and  also  a 
majority  on  joint  ballot.  The  legis- 
lation of  1912  was  comparatively  un- 
important. 

Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  Vice-Pres- 
ident-elect, was  born  at  New  Man- 
chester, Ind.,  March  14,  1854.  He 
was  graduated  from  Wabash  College 
in  1873,  and  two  years  later  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Marshall 
practiced  law  from  1875  to  1909  at 
Columbia  City,  which  is  still  his 
home.  In  1908  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  by  a  Democratic 
majority  of  about  15,000;  at  the 
same  election  the  state  gave  a  ma- 
jority of  over  10,000  to  Republican 
electors.  During  Governor  Marshall's 
first  term,  the  Indiana  Senate  was 
Republican,  but  at  the  election  of 
1910,  at  which  Governor  Marshall 
was  reelected,  a  legislature  Demo- 
cratic in  both  branches  was  returned. 
The  legislation  enacted  under  Gov- 
ernor Marshall's  inspiration,  at  the 
regular  biennial  session  of  1911,  in- 
cluded: Ratification  of  the  income- 
tax  amendment  to  the  federal  Consti- 
tution; a  resolution  for  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators; 
a  corrupt-practices  and  campaign- 
contribution  publicity  statute;  an 
employers'-liability  law  on  liberal 
lines,  abolishing  workman's  waiver 
and  the  fellow-servant  rule;  a  bill 
authorizing  the  railroad  commission 
to  fix  rates;  child  labor  laws;  cold- 
storage  limitation;  standardization 
of  weights  and  measures;   provision 
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for  sanitary  inspection  of  school- 
houses;  provision  for  industrial  in- 
spection for  safety  of  factories,  mines, 
and  railroads;  a  law  making  block 
signals  obligatory  on  all  steam  vand 
electric  railways;  and  a  bill  for  mak- 
ing uniform  the  accounting  of  all 
public  offices   in  the  state. 

Extra  Session  of  the  New  Con- 
gress.— President-elect  Wilson  left 
for  Bermuda  for  a  montli^s  vacation 
Nov.  KJ.  On  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture lie  announced  that  he  would  call 
Congress  in  extra  session  not  later 
than  April  15.     He  said: 

I  shall  do  thi»  not  only  because  I 
think  the  pledgeH  of  the  party  ought 
to  be  redeemed  as  promptly  as  possible, 
but  also  because  I  know  it  to  be  in  the 
Interest  of  business  that  all  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  particular  items 
of  tariff  revision  are  to  be  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Campaign  Funds. — Each  of  the  na- 
tional party  committees  was  required 
by  the  new  federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  to  make  public  a  statement  of 
the  funds  used  in  the  campaign,  their 
extent  and  their  sources,  with  the 
number  and  names  of  the  party's 
financial  supporters. 

The  statement  of  the  Republican 
Committee  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  showed 
that  it  had  received  a  fund  of  $904,- 
828  and  that  $900,.3fi3  was  spent  in 
the  campaign.  The  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  Republican  fund  was 
Charles  P.  Taft,  a  brother  of  the 
President,  who  gave  $1.30.000.  Fran- 
cis L.  Leland,  of  New  York,  gave 
$")0,000.  and  J.  P.  Morgan  and  An- 
drew Carnegie  each  gave  $25,000. 
There  were  many  contributions  of 
$10,000.  The  expenditures  were  for 
speakers,  salaries,  advertising,  rent, 
and  other  purposes,  including  $75,000 


WOBK 

The  second  (first  regular)  session 
of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  began 
Dec.  4,  1911,  and  continued  till  Aug. 
26,  1912,  the  longest  session  in  30 
years.  The  Senate  was  Republican, 
the  House  Democratic.  Since  the 
important  legislative  results  of  the 
session  are  considered  under  various 
departments  of  the  Year  Book,  only 
a   general   summary   of  the   work   of 


to  the  American  Association  of  For- 
eign Newspapers.  The  Republican 
treasury  shows  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  about  $5,000. 

The  Democratic  statement  showed 
receipts  of  $1,159,446  for  the  party 
campaign  fund.  There  were  89.854 
donors  on  the  list,  all  but  1.625  of 
the  gifts  being  for  less  than  $100. 
Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  was  the 
heaviest  contributor,  with  $40,000  to 
his  credit.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  of  New  York, 
who  gave  $35,000.  Though  there 
were  many  subscriptions  above  $10,- 
000  from  wealthy  men,  the  large 
number  of  subscribers  with  small  sub- 
scriptions showed  the  popular  source 
of  Governor  Wilson's  financial  back- 
ing. The  Democratic  Committee  has 
about  $25,000  remaining  in  the  party 
treasurv. 

The  report  of  the  Progressive  party 
for  its  national  campaign  showed  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  $676,672.73  and 
disbursements  of  $666,500.  While 
many  party  members  paid  small  sums 
for  the  party  cause,  large  sums  were 
given  to  the  Progressive  committee 
by  George  W.  Perkins  ($130,000), 
Frank  A.  Munsey  ($101,250),  and 
Douglas  Robinson  ($51,250).  There 
was  a  balance  of.  $11,000  in  the  party 
treasury. 

The  total  on  account  of  the  three 
leading  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
was  $2,740,956;  on  account  of  can- 
didates for  the  Senate,  $110,000;  on 
account  of  candidates  for  the  House, 
$1,. 334.955.  In  the  pre-convention 
campaign,  among  the  three  Republi- 
can candidates,  Taft,  Roosevelt,  and 
La  Follette,  there  was  expended 
$791,684;  among  the  four  Democratic 
candidates,  Wilson,  Harmon,  Clark, 
and  Underwood,  there  was  an  expen- 
diture of  $441,626,  making  a  total 
of  $1,233,310. 

OF    CONOBE8S 

Congress  is  attempted  here,  together 
with  a  presentation  of  certain  sub- 
jects of  Congressional  action  not  else- 
where considered.  (For  brief  sum- 
mar>'  of  legislation  with  references 
to  more  extended  discussion,  see  V, 
The  SiJcty-aecond  Congress.) 

Organization  of  the  House. — It  is 
important  to  notice,  in  the  first 
place,   that   the   House  continued  its 
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modified  organization  and  its  new 
methods  for  the  direction  of  its  af- 
fairs, in  answer  to  the  public  demand 
for  a  more  popular  control  of  legis- 
lation. Instead  of  electing  a  speaJker 
and  then  empowering  him  to  appoint 
the  committees  (thus  giving  him  al- 
most autocratic  control  of  legisla- 
tion), it  withholds  from  the  speaker 
the  power  of  appointment  and  con- 
fers the  selection  of  the  conmiittees 
on  the  House  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  caucus  of  the  dominant  party 
in  the  House  through  its  Committee 
on  Committees,  as  each  party  is  al- 
lowed to  select  its  share  of  each  com- 
mittee. 

Tendencies  of  Legislation. — It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  leadership  in  the 
Democratic  House  to  direct  legisla- 
tion on  three  main  lines :  ( 1 )  to  lower 
the  tariff  and  thereby,  as  was 
claimed,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living; 
(2)  to  establish  the  publicity  of  cam- 
paign funds  and  political  activities, 
including  the  ownership  of  the  news- 
paper "organs  of  public  opinion,"  and 
thereby  eliminate  many  abuses  from 
political  life;  and  (3)  to  seek  to 
bring  about  better  and  more  humane 
conditions  for  the  working  people  of 
the  nation. 

The  Tariff. — The  tariff  measures 
passed  in  the  House  and,  by  a  com- 
bination of  Democrats  and  Progres- 
sives, in  the  Senate,  and  vetoed  by 
President  Taft,  are  considered  else- 
where (see  XIV,  Public  Finance), 

Goyemmmt  and  Political  Condi- 
tions.— Three  bills  in  the  interest  of 
popular  government  and  improved 
political  conditions  were  passed  by 
both  houses  and  were  approved  by 
the  President:  (1)  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators 
(see  II,  Popular  Oovemment  and 
Current  Politics) ;  (2)  an  act  re- 
quiring full  publicity  of  the  sources 
of  all  campaign  funds  used  by  party 
committees  and  of  the  election 
expenses  of  individual  candidates 
{ibid.) ;  (3)  an  act  to  compel  news- 
papers to  disclose  their  ownership  in 
order  that  influences  and  interests 
that  might  determine  the  policy  of 
the  paper  may  be  known  to  the  public 
(see  XXXIII,  Journalism),  The  lat- 
ter law  was  finally  incorporated  in 
the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill. 


Industrial  Conditions. — The  im- 
provement of  industrial  conditions 
was  sought  by  the  passage  of  sev- 
eral acts  in  the  interest  of  working 
men  and  women.  An  Industrial  Com- 
mission was  created  charged  with  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  conditions 
among  the  working  classes  and  of 
proposing  remedial  legislation  (see 
XVII,  Labor  Legislation),  A  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  was  authorized  (see 
XXII,  Prevention,  Correction,  and 
Charity),  and  a  prohibitive  tax  was 
placed  upon  the  manufacture  of  white 
sulphur  matches  (see  XIV,  Publio 
Finance), 

The  Commerce  Court. — On  May  10^ 
the  House  passed  a  bill  abolishing 
the  Commerce  Court.  On  June  7> 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision     which    affirmed     that     the 

flowers  of  the  Conmierce  Court  are 
imited  to  questions  of  law  and  that 
it  has  no  power  of  reviewing  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission  on  questions  of  fact.  On 
June  12  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29 
to  22  (6  Republicans  voting  with  23 
Democrats  for  the  measure)  proposed 
the  following  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  abolishing  the  Commerce 
Court: 

So  much  of  the  Act  of  1010  creating 
the  Commerce  Court,  and  so  much  of 
section  0  of  the  General  Judiciary  Act 
of  1911  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
merce Court  which  provides  for  fiye 
additional  Circuit  Court  Judgeships, 
are  hereby  repealed  together  with  so 
much  of  said  acts  as  authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  five  additional 
circuit  judges,  and  the  number  of  Cir- 
cuit Judges  is  hereby  reduced  to  29. 

The  bill  so  amended  was  passed  by 
both  houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  and  killed. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
President  Taft  vetoed  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation bill  a  second  time  because 
Congress  insisted  upon  inserting  pro- 
visions that  practically  abolished  the 
Commerce  Court, — the  Congress  thus 
seeking  to  do  by  a  "rider"  what  it 
could  not  do  directly  over  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  The  veto  was  overridden 
in  the  House  but  was  sustained  in 
the  Senate.  Provision  was  then  made 
in  the  Appropriation  bill  for  keeping 
the  Court  alive  till  March  3,  1913, 
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and  as  thus  provided  it  was  si^ed 
by  the  President.  No  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  Commerce  Court 
was  made  in  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill 
introduced  Dec.  4.  (See  also  IX,  Law 
and  Jurisprudence,) 

La  Follette'8  "Gateway"  Amend- 
ment.— Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin, introduced  a  joint  resolution 
in  the  Senate  on  Aug.  6  for  a  "gate- 
way" amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  an  amendment, 
that  is,  that  will  make  all  future 
amendments  easier.  This  proposal 
is  promoted  by  the  belief  that  it  is 
now  too  slow  and  difficult  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  ''gateway"  amendment  proposes, 
instead  of  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  a 
ratification  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  according 
to  the  usual  amending  process,  that 
an  article  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  providing  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  A  majority  of 
Congress  may  submit  amendments  to 
the  states  and  a  majority  of  the 
states  together  with  a  majority  of 
all  the  voting  people  of  the  United 
States  may  secure  their  adoption. 
If  a  majority  of  Congress  are  not 
disposed  to  take  the  initiative  in 
submitting  an  amendment,  the  favor- 
able action  of  ten  states,  either  by 
l^islative  or  popular  action,  may  re- 
quire its  submission. 

Investigation  of  Senatorial  Elec- 
tions: Senator  Stephenson,  of  Wis- 
condn.— Charges  were  made  against 
Senator  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  made  corrupt 
use  of  money  in  securing  his  election 
to  the  Senate.  Stephenson  admitted 
that  he  had  spent  over  $107,000  in 
his  campaign,  but  denied  that  any 
of  this  money  was  illegally  used.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Elections  inves- 
tigated the  matter,  and  on  March  27 
the  Senate,  bv  a  vote  of  40  to  34, 
exonerated  Mr.  Stephenson  of  all 
complicity  in  corruption  in  his  elec- 
tion and  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
his   seat. 

Senator  Lorimer  of  Illinois. — On 
July  13,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  28,  the 
United  States  Senate  decided  that 
William  Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  had  no 
title  to  the  seat  in  the  Senate  which 


he  had  occupied  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  was  on  May  26,  1909, 
that  the  Illinois  legislature  had  de- 
clared him  elected.  The  Senate  now 
declared  that  his  election  had  been 
brought  about  by  corrupt  practices 
and  was  void.  The  resolution  oust- 
ing Lorimer  was  as  follows: 

ReBolYcd,  That  corrupt  methods  and 
practices  were  employed  in  the  elec> 
tion  of  William  Lorimer  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  that  bis  election 
was  therefore  Invalid. 

Lorimer's  election  had  been  effect- 
ed in  a  Republican  L^islature  by  a 
combination  of  55  Republican  and 
53  Democratic  votes.  Charges  of 
bribery  brought  about  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  special  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  (see  Amebioan 
Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  63).  This  com- 
mittee, with  Senator  Burrows  of 
Michigan  as  chairman,  reported  in 
favor  of  Lorimer's  retaining  his  seat. 
A  minority  report,  however,  took  the 
ground  that  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  corruption  to  invalidate  the 
election,  though  Senator  Lorimer's 
connivance  was  not  proven.  The  ma- 
jority report  was  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  46  to  40,  March  1, 
1911. 

The  Illinois  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  39 
to  10,  in  May,  1911,  formally  charged 
that  Lorimer's  election  had  been  se- 
cured corruptly.  The  United  States 
Senate  thereupon,  June  1,  1911,  voted 
unanimously  for  a  new  investigation. 
This  was  conducted  by  the  regular 
committee  on  privileges  and  elections, 
which  again  decided  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  3  (March  28,  1912)  that  in  the 
absence  of  proof  of  his  own  culpabil- 
ity Mr.  Lorimer  was  entitled  to  his 
seat.  But  the  minority  members  of 
this  committee  reported  the  resolu- 
tion as  quoted  above,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  not  disposed  again  to  sus- 
tain Lorimer.  On  a  verdict  vote,  26 
Republicans  and  29  Democrats  voted 
to  unseat  Lorimer  and  20  Republi- 
cans and  eight  Democrats  voted  in 
his  favor. 

It  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
minority  resolution  displacing  Lori- 
mer was  framed  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  complicity  on  Mr.  Lorimer's  part 
in  the  **corrupt  methods." 
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Mr.  Lorimer  spoke  twelve  hours  in 
his  own  defense.  He  denounced  those 
who  opposed  him,  especially  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Chicago  newspapers 
that  had  procured  and  published  the 
testimony  on  which  the  proceeding^ 
were  based. 

Mr.  Taft,  as  shown  in  a  published 
letter  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, made  public  after  the  Taft- 
Roosevelt  breach  occurred,  had  urged 
certain  senators  to  study  the  Lorimer 
record  carefully  as  he  believed  it 
presented  proof  of  corruption.  On 
account  of  this,  two  days  after  the 
unseating  of  Lorimer  (July  15)  the 
Senate,  led  by  Senator  Bailey,  re- 
solved that: 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
the  powers  and  influence  of  his  great 
office  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  vote  of  any  senator  upon  a  ques- 
tion invoMng  the  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  senate  or  any  other  matter  within 
the  excIuslTe  jurisdiction  of  the  sen- 
ate would  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  constitution,  and  invade 
the  rights  of  the  senate. 

Impeachment  of  Judge  Hanford. — 
Proceedings  looking  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford, 
of  Seattle,  U.  S.  District  Judge  of 
the  Western  District  of  Washing- 
ton, were  initiated  by  the  Socialist 
member  in  the  House,  Victor  Berger, 
of  Wisconsin.  The  resolution  calling 
for  an  inquiry  charged  Judge  Han- 
ford with  ^'a  long  series  of  corrupt 
and  unlawful  decisions,"  including 
the  cancelation  of  a  citizen's  natural- 
ization papers  on  the  sole  ground 
that  the  citizen  was  a  Socialist.  The 
Congressional  inquiry  began  at  Se- 
attle, June  27,  but  before  the  final 
decision  was  reached.  Judge  Hanford 
resigned  and  his  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted by  President  Taft,  Aug.  5. 
This  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 

Impeachmmt  of  Judge  Archbald. — 
On  July  8,  13  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  Judge  Robert 
W.  Archbald  of  the  Conmierce  Court, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee.  On  July  11  the  House, 
by  a  vote  of  220  to  1,  resolved  upon 
impeachment,  the  one  dissenting 
member   being   John   R.    Farr,    who 


represents  Judge  Archbald's  district. 
The  charges  assert  that  Archbald 
while  he  was  United  States  district 
judge  accepted  money  and  obtained 
credit  from  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  litigation  before  his  court, 
and  that  while  judge  of  the  Commerce 
Court  he  tried  to  influence  railway 
companies  and  coal  companies  con- 
trolled by  the  railway  companies  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  men  asso- 
ciated with  him  from  which  he  would 
profit.  This  was  done  while  these 
corporations  were  parties  to  litiga- 
tion pending  in  the  Conmierce  Court. 
Judge  Archbald's  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  these  contracts,  but 
it  is  alleged  that  he  was  pecuniarily 
interested  in  them;  and  while  the 
public  did  not  know  of  his  interest 
the  officials  of  the  interested  corpo- 
rations did  know. 

The  House  managers  for  the  im- 
peachment were  Chairman  Clayton 
and  six  other  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  case  was  left 
pending  before  the  Senate  when 
Congress  adjourned  in  August.  On 
Dec.  3  the  Senate  convened  as  a  triaf 
court.  Archbald  appeared  before  the 
High  Court  to  answer  the  charges 
of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
His  chief  counsel,  A.  S.  Worthington, 
declared  the  House  had  brought  pro- 
ceedings upon  facts  that  if  properly 
analyzed  would  show  the  jurists  mo- 
tives to  be  unquestionable,  and  that 
the  charges  were  vague  and  indefi- 
nite; and  it  was  proposed  also  to 
rest  the  defense  on  the  ground  that 
the  charges  were  not  indictable  at 
law.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  hear 
witnesses  in  the  case.  The  House 
managers  for  the  prosecution  had 
closed  their  case  and  the  defense  was 
proceeding  when  the  Senate  adjourned 
on  Dec.  19,  to  reconvene  Jan.  3,  1913. 

New  ISezico  and  Arizona. — Two 
new  states  were  added  to  the  Union 
during  1912,  New  Mexico,  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  Jan.  6, 
and  Arizona,  by  his  proclamation  of 
Feb.  14.  The  formal  admission  of 
Arizona  makes  the  forty-eighth  state, 
and  places  under  state  governments 
all  the  contiguous  continental  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  By  the 
date  of  her  admission  Arizona  be- 
came known  as  the  ''Valentine  State." 
Her  first  Governor  was  inaugurated 
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on  Feb.   14,  after  tel^raphic  notice 
had  been  received  of  the  President's 

Eroclamation  of  admission.  Arizona 
ad  been  barred  from  statehood  in 
1911  by  the  veto  of  President  Taft 
who  objected  to  the  clause  in  her  pro- 
posed constitution  providing  for  the 
recall  of  judges,  and  the  people  of 
Arizona  were  required  to  rescind  this 
provision  of  their  Constitution  before 
their  state  was  accepted  (see  Amebi- 
CAN  Year  Book,  1911,  p.  262).  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  in  his  inaugural  address 
promised  to  give  the  state  a  "golden 
rule''  administration,  recommended 
an  anti-lobbying  measure  and  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  re- 
storing the  provision  for  recalling 
judges  by  popular  vote.  The  latter 
provision  has  been  inserted  into  the 
new  state's  constitution  by  vote  of 
the  people  on  Nov.  5. 

Inyestigation  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation. — The  committee  of  the 
House,  headed  by  A.  0.  Stanley,  of 
Kentucky,  appointed  in  1911  to  in- 
vestigate the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
(see  Amebican  Year  Book,  1911,  p. 
60),  presented  a  voluminous  report 
on  Aug.  2.  The  nine  members  of  the 
committee  divided  on  party  lines. 
The  five  Democratic  members  pre- 
sented a  majority  report  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  Steel  Corporation,  de- 
nouncing the  absorption  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  and  Iron  Co.  in  1907  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  connection  therewith, 
and  estimating  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Steel  Corporation  at 
about  one-third  the  capitalization. 
The  report  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers, much  more  restrained  in  tone, 
estimated,  from  the  same  data,  the 
amount  of  "water"  in  the  securities 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  at  about 
one-half.  There  were,  in  addition,  a 
number  of  statements  by  individual 
members  of  the  committee,  taking 
exception  to  certain  points  in  the 
majority  and  minority  reports.  The 
recommendations  of  the  majority 
were:  that  any  corporation  dealing 
in  articles  handled  in  interstate  com- 
merce which  controls  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  output  of  the  country 
should  ipso  facto  be  deemed  a  mo- 
nopoly; that  in  suits  alleging  a  re- 
straint of  trade  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  shifted  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  defendant  corporation; 


that  interlocking  directorates  and  the 
ownership  of  railroads  by  industrial 
companies  be  prohibited;  and  that 
an  injured  private  party  be  given  the 
right  to  institute  suit  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  minority  ad- 
vocated federal  incorporation  of  cor- 
porations capitalized  at  more  than 
$50,000,000,  and  federal  control  of 
such  corporations  by  an  Interstate 
Commission  of  Industry  with  power 
to  prescribe  maximum  prices.  No 
legislative  action  was  tcdcen  on  the 
reports  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Investigation  of  Campaign  Funds. 
— In  August  an  attack  was  made  on 
Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, based  on  letters  published  in 
the  August  number  of  HearsVs  Magch 
zinCf  charging  the  Senator  with  the 
receipt  of  $25,000  from  John  D.  Arch- 
bold,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
during  the  Republican  campaign  of 
1904.  On  Aug.  21  Senator  Penrose 
declared  in  the  Senate  that  this  $25,- 
000  was  a  part  of  a  contribution  of 
$125,000  made  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  Roosevelt's  campaign 
fund,  the  rest  of  which  had  been 
paid  directly  to  the  national  treas- 
urer, Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  since  dead. 
He  implied  that  Roosevelt  was  in- 
formed of  this  contribution,  and  had 
in  fact  solicited  an  additional  $150,- 
000  from  the  same  source,  the  re- 
fusal of  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
prosecution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany under  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. Senator  Penrose  and  Mr. 
Archbold  testified  to  this  effect  on 
Aug.  23  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  investigating  campaign  con- 
tributions. Mr.  Roosevelt  at  once 
issued  a  statement  in  denial  of  these 
charges,  and  all  knowledge  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  contributions  was  likewise 
denied  by  George  B.  Cortelyou,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee during  the  campaign  of  1904. 
On  Sept.  30  a  special  committee  of 
the  Senate,  headed  by  Senator  Moses 
E.  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  met  in  Wash- 
ington to  investigate  these  and  other 
charges  relating  to  campaign  contri- 
butions. Mr.  Roosevelt  testified  be- 
fore this  conunittee  on  Oct.  4.  The 
fact  of  contributions  by  men  con- 
nected with  large  corporations  to  the 
Republican    campaign    fund   of    1904 
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was  established,  but  there  was  no 
proof  of  improper  relations  with  cor- 
porations on  the  part  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. A  mass  of  testimony  was  taken 
also  on  the  sources  of  party  funds 
in  the  campaigns  of  1908  and  191^2. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  com- 
mittee had  not  completed  its  work. 

Congreaa  in  December. — ^The  session 
of  Congress  in  December  lasted  less 
than  three  weeks,  adjournment  for 
the  holidays  being  taken  on  Dec.  19. 
In  view  of  the  anticipated  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  newly  elected  Congress, 
even  less  than  usual  in  new  legisla- 
tion was  projected  in  this  brief  pe- 
riod, the  important  problems  of  gov- 
ernment being  left  to  the  incoming 
Sixty-third  Congress  under  the  man- 
date of  the  recent  election.  Among 
the  measures  proposed  or  brought 
forward  for  further  discussion  and 
left  pending  may  be  mentioned:  the 
creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  place,  to 
be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Labor;  a  bill  to  prevent  interstate 
shipment  of  liquors  into  prohibition 
states  (see  XVI,  The  Liquor  Traffic) ; 
a  plan  for  pensioning  ex-Presidents, 
probably  called  forth  by  a  proposal 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  provide  for 
ex-Presidents  and  their  widows  from 
his  personal  fortune  and  by  his  pri- 
vate benevolence;  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  make  a  physical  examination  of 
all  railway  property  in  the  United 
States;  a  proposal  for  river  and  har- 
bor improvement  that  would  carry 
an  appropriation  of  $56,000,000, 
urged  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
army;  and  two  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  introduced  by 
Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  provid- 
ing for  a  referendum  on  certain 
United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions (see  V,  AmendmentB  to  the 
Federal  Constitution),  The  Senate 
proceedings  in  the  Archbald  impeach- 
ment, which  have  demanded  the 
greater  share  of  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion,  are  considered  elsewhere. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  politics 
of  Congress  has  centered  in  the  effort 
of  the  progressive  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  to  displace  Senator  Martin, 
of  Virginia,  from  his  position  as 
leader  of  the  Democratic  majority 
in  that  body  and  to  prevent  Senator 
Sinunons,   of   North    Carolina,    from 
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succeeding  by  the  rule  of  seniority 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Finance 
Conunittee  of  the  Senate.  A  series 
of  conferences  among  progressive 
Senators  has  resulted  in  an  under- 
standing for  a  reorganization  move- 
ment designed  to  insure  the  control 
of  legislation  and  policies  after  March 
4,  1913,  by  Senators  in  full  sympathv 
with  the  views  of  President-elect  Wil- 
son. The  plan  for  party  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Senate  will  involve  the 
entire  subject  of  Senate  control  and 
a  new  system  of  committee  assign- 
ments that  will  distribute  important 
committee  places  alike  to  new  men 
and  old,  instead  of  allowing  seniority 
in  service  to  determine  leadership 
and  power.  William  J.  Bryan  in  De- 
cember urged  the  extension  of  the 
same  principle  to  the  organization  of 
the  House. 

The  President's  Messages. — Presi- 
dent Taft  has  continued  his  custom 
of  dividing  his  recommendations  to 
Congress  into  a  series  of  messages, 
rather  than  attempting  to  cover  all 
the  subjects  under  consideration  in 
one  extensive  document.  His  first 
message  (Dec.  3)  was  confined  to 
foreign  relations,  political  and  indus- 
trial. In  this  President  Taft  calls 
attention  to  the  large  increase  in  our 
export  trade  as  a  vindication  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  administration, 
in  responding  to  modern  ideas  of 
commercial  intercourse. 

In  a  second  message  (Dec.  6)  Pres- 
ident Taft  reconunended :  the  Aldrich 
plan  of  currency  reform;  no  amend- 
ment of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law; 
denial  of  autonomy  and  independence 
to  the  Philippines;  three  battleships 
for  the  coming  year,  and  a  return 
to  the  policy  of  two  battleships  a 
year;  Congressional  approval  of  the 
army  reorganization  plan  of  the  War 
College,  to  make  the  army  ready 
instantly  for  war;  passage  of  the 
militia  pay  bill  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation of  the  organized  militia  in 
the  field;  lessening  the  penalty  when 
corporations  inadvertently  disobey 
the  corporation  tax  act;  citizenship 
without  statehood  for  Porto  Ricans; 
regulation  of  water  power  grants  so 
that  navigable  streams  may  be  im- 
proved by  water  power  companies; 
and  enactment  of  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.    As  to  the  tariff,  the 
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President  deemed  it  needless  to  make 
recommendations  for  Protection,  since 
"a  new  Congress  ha^  been  elected  on 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  rather  than 
a  protective  tariff." 

The  ''Money  Trust"  Investigation. 
— During  December  the  "money 
trust"  investigation  (see  XIV,  Ba/nk- 
mg  a/nd  Currency)  made  considerable 
progress,  and  it  was  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  the  report  of 
the  investigating  committee  would  be 
presented  to  Congress  by  Feb.  1,  1913. 
Hearings   were   resumed   on   Dec.   9, 


when  an  inquiry  was  begun  into  the 
clearing-house  system.  Later  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  un- 
der investigation,  and  on  Dec.  19  and 
20  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  exam- 
ined, the  committee  adjourning  on 
the  latter  date  to  Jan.  9,  1913.  A 
mass  of  statistics  relating  to  bank- 
ing and  monetary  conditions  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  has  been  accumu- 
lated, but  little  apparent  evidence 
of  organized  control  of  the  money 
market  by  large  aggregations  of 
capital. 


LATE    EVENTS   OF    THE   YEAB 


Supreme  Court  Decisions. — The  de- 
cisions of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  two  important  suits  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act  were  handed 
down  in  December.  On  Dec.  2  the 
Court,  reversing  an  earlier  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  declared 
illegal  the  acquisition  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Co.  of  a  large  block  of  the 
stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
bination. The  Court  holds  that 
where  the  facts  and  circumstances 
point  to  actual  or  possible  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce,  a  direct  hold- 
ing of  stock  by  one  company  in  a 
second  company  with  which  it  com- 
petes is  in  violation  of  the  law.  Ac- 
tually the  Union  Pacific  holds  only 
46  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  the 
Huntington  interest  acquired  by  E. 
H.  Harriman  after  Mr.  Huntington's 
death  in  1900,  but  the  court  decided 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Union  Pacific  to  dominate  Southern 
Pacific  affairs.  The  Union  Pacific 
Co.  was  given  90  days  in  which  to 
decide  upon  a  plan  for  divesting  it- 
self of  its  holdings  of  Southern  Pa- 
cific stock. 

In  a  decision  in  the  anthracite  coal 
cases  handed  down  on  Dec.  16,  the 
Court  holds  that,  while  a  single  con- 
tract of  the  sort  whereby  the  inde- 
pendent anthracite  producers  have 
bound  themselves  to  deliver  the  out- 
put of  their  mines  to  the  rail  car- 
riers for  65  per  cent,  of  the  average 
market  price  at  tidewater  may  be 
entirely  innocent  in  itself,  the  series 
of  such  contracts  involved  in  the 
present  case,  being  the  result  of  a 


concerted  plan  between  the  defend- 
ants to  suppress  competition  in  price 
between  their  own  output  and  that 
of  the  independent  operators  through 
control  of  the  sale  of  the  latter  in 
interstate  commerce,  is  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  Court  de- 
clares unlawful  also  the  acquisition 
by  the  different  carriers  of  the  stock 
of  the  Temple  Iron  Co.,  but  finds  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  the  existence 
among  anthracite  carriers  of  a  gen- 
eral combination,  alleged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  an  apportionment  of 
total  tonnage  to  the  seaboard  by  an 
agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

Conference  o£  Governors. — ^The  fifth 
annual  conference  of  state  governors 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  first 
week  in  December.  One  of  the  im- 
portant themes  was  that  of  agricul- 
tural credits.  A  committee  of  the 
governors  was  appointed  to  draft 
uniform  rural  credit  laws  to  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  states.  Upon  the 
visit  of  the  governors  to  the  White 
House  President  Taft  aroused  fur- 
ther interest  in  the  subject  of  making 
it  easier  for  farmers  to  secure  loans 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  He  rec- 
ommended uniform  state  legislation 
to  make  possible  a  system  of  credits 
similar  to  that  in  some  European 
countries.  A  state  income  tax  law 
and  uniform  divorce  legislation  were 
other  subjects  discussed.  The  con- 
ference effected  a  permanent  organi- 
zation by  electing  Miles  C.  Riley,  of 
the  Wisconsin  legislative  Reference 
Library,  as  secretary.  The  confer- 
ence adjourned  to  meet  in  Colorado 
Springs  in  1913. 
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Republican  Reorganization.  —  On 
Dec.  7  the  Republican  governors  of 
12  states  coming  from  the  Conference 
of  Governors  {q.  v.)  were  in  consul- 
tation in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
question  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Republican  party.  There  were  in  at- 
tendance Governors  Goldsborough,  of 
Maryland,  Hadley,  of  Missouri, 
Oddie,  of  Nevada,  Tener,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Glasscock,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Eberhart,  of  Minnesota,  Car- 
roll, of  Iowa,  Hanna,  of  North  Da- 
kota, McGovern,  of  Wisconsin,  Spry, 
of  Utah,  Vessey,  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Carey,  of  Wyoming.  The  specific 
subject  discussed  was  reported  to 
have  been  the  advisability  of  calling 
a  meeting  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  with  a  view  of  calling, 
prior  to  the  Congressional  campaign 
of  1914,  a  national  convention  of  the 
party  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  a  platform  on  which  both  the 
progressives  and  conservatives  in  the 
party  can  unite. 

On  Dec.  18  over  500  Illinois  Re- 
publicans, representing  every  county 
in  the  state,  met  in  Chicago  to  con- 
sider reorganization  and  future  plans. 
The  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
in  line  with  the  proposal  of  the  Pro- 
gressives, that  representation  of  the 
several  states  in  the  national  con- 
ventions should  hereafter  be  equitably 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  party 
vote,  with  a  reasonable  minimum  rep- 
resentation. The  national  committee- 
man from  Illinois,  Roy  O.  West,  was 
instructed  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  bring  about  such  a  rule  for  the 
party. 

The  Progressive  Party  After  the 
Election. — ^Within  six  weeks  after  the 
election  the  Progressive  party  leaders 
and  workers  held  a  number  of  local 
conferences  to  consider  the  future  of 
the  party.  In  his  first  post-election 
speech,  in  New  York,  Nov.  19,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  advised  against  all  bargain- 
ing or  fusion  with  other  parties.  A 
national  conference  of  the  party  ad- 
herents was  held  in  Chicago  on  Dec. 
10  and  11,  at  which  there  were  1,500 
members  of  the  party,  representing 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Plans  were 
made  for  country-wide  organization 
and  publicity.  National  headquar- 
ters were  established  in  New  York 
and  Washington,   and   a  four-years' 


campaign  of  education  was  resolved 
upon.  A  legislative  reference  bureau 
was  created,  to  be  under  expert  di- 
rection. A  committee  of  seven  was 
authorized  to  go  to  Europe  to  study 
the  operation  of  social  justice  laws 
in  force  there.  Professor  Walter 
Weyl  and  Medill  McCormick  were 
named  as  two  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Progressive  National  Commit- 
tee have  proposed  a  new  apportion- 
ment of  delegates  for  the  national 
convention  of  1916.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  a  convention  of  972  delegates, 
the  number  allotted  to  each  state 
being  based  on  the  vote  cast  in  No- 
vember, 1912,  for  Roosevelt  and  John- 
son. The  change  will  do  away  with 
the  undue  representation  from  the 
South  which  has  heretofore  prevailed 
in  the  Republican  conventions.  In- 
stead of  basing  representation  on 
statehood  and  population  according 
to  the  traditional  federal  plan,  the 
representation  will  be  based  on  party 
strength,  so  that  states  wherein  the 
party  is  strong  will  have  a  large 
number  of  delegates,  and  states 
wherein  the  party  is  weak  will  have 
a  small  number.  Thus  in  the  next 
Progressive  Convention  Pennsylvania 
will  have  91  delegates,  Illinois  79, 
California  59,  Michigan  38,  while 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina  will  have  only  half 
as  many  delegates  as  in  Republican 
National  Conventions.  The  allotment 
will  be  one  delegate  for  every  5,000 
votes,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  cast 
for  the  party  candidates  in  1912, 
though  each  congressional  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  dele- 
gate. 

Death  of  Whitelaw  Reid.— White- 
law  Reid,  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  since  1905,  died  in  his 
London  residence  on  Dec.  15.  Mr. 
Reid  was  born  near  Xenia,  Ohio, 
Oct.  27,  1837,  of  Scotch  Covenanter 
ancestors.  He  was  graduated  from 
Miami  University  in  1856.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  became  editor  of  the 
Xenia  News.  He  chose  Horace 
Greeley  as  his  model  in  newspaper 
work  and  soon  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  young  Republican  party 
in  Ohio.  He  became  the  Civil  War 
correspondent  and  afterwards  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Oasfeite,     In  1868 
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Mr.  Reid  became  associated  with  Hor- 
ace Greeley  on  the  New  York  Tri- 
hune,  and  after  Mr.  Greeley's  death 
in  1872  he  became  the  editor  of  that 
journal.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  as  Minister 
to  France.  In  1892  he  was  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Vice-President 
with  President  Harrison,  and  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  party  nominees  he 
again   assumed   directing   control   of 


the  Tribuney  which  he  retained  until 
his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1905.  Unusual  honor 
was  paid  Mr.  Reid  by  the  British 
Government,  in  the  holding  of  a  state 
funeral  service  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  in  the  conveyance  of  the  remains 
to  the  United  States  in  the  British 
cruiser  "Natal,  which  reached  New 
York,  Jan.   3,    1913. 
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<<TITANIO"  DISASTEB 
Fbancis  G.  Wickwabb 


The  steamer  Titanic,  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  owned  by  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Nayigation  Company,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Co.,  left  Southampton  for  New 
York  on  her  maiden  voyage  on 
Wednesday,  April  10.  The  Titanic 
was  launched  at  the  yards  of  Har- 
land  and  Wolff,  Belfast,  May  31, 
1911,  after  being  on  the  stocks  ^actly 
14  months.  She  was  the  largest  and 
finest  ship  afloat;  her  dimensions — 
length  882.5  ft.  and  breadth  92.5  ft.— 
were  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  her  sister  ship,  the  Olympic  (see 
American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  731), 
but  her  gross  tonnage  of  46,382  tons 
was  greater  by  1,004  tons.  The  Ti- 
tanic cost  $7,500,000.  She  had  three 
propellers,  driven  by  a  combination 
of  reciprocating  engines  and  steam 
turbine,  developing  51,500  h.p.  and 
designed  for  an  average  speed  of  21 
knots.  The  Titanic  had  accommoda- 
tions for  2,350  passengers,  750  first- 
class,  500  second-class,  and  1,100 
steerage.  She  left  Southampton  with 
a  full  crew  of  940,  330  passengers 
in  the  first  cabin,  320  in  the  second 
cabin,  and  750  in  the  steerage. 

At  11.40  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
April  14,  in  latitude  41  deg.  46  min. 
north  and  longitude  50  deg.  14  min. 
west,  approximately  400  miles  from 
the  Newfoundland  coast  and  1,150 
miles  from  New  York,  the  Titanic 
collided  with  an  enormous  iceberg, 
largely  submerged  but  standing  at 
least  120  ft.  out  of  the  water,  and 
sank  less  than  three  hours  later  in 
2,760  fathoms  of  water.  Wireless 
calls  for  help  were  cauffht  by  the 
Allan  liner  Virginian,  the  Olympic 
and  Baltic,  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
and  the  Cunarder  Carpathia.  For 
two  hours  the  Titanic  operator,  Jack 
Phillips,  continued  to  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  doomed  ship;  suddenly 
the  messages  became  blurred  and  in- 
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distinct,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ceased 
altogether.  The  Carpathia,  Capt. 
Arthur  H.  Rostron,  several  days  out 
of  New  York,  bound  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  within  58  miles  of 
the  Titanic*8  position.  She  covered 
the  distance  in  three  and  a  half 
hours,  and  reached  the  scene  at  4 
a.  m.  Monday,  less  than  two  hours 
after  the  Titanic  had  disappeared. 
All  the  survivors,  to  the  number  of 
705,  were  taken  on  board  from  life- 
boats, rafts  and  improvised  supports, 
and  at  8:30  a.  m.  the  Carpathia 
started  for  New  York. 

The  first  news  of  the  disaster  to 
reach  New  York  came  by  wireless 
from  the  Marconi  station  at  Cape 
Race.  At  10.25  (Eastern  time)  Sun- 
day night  Cape  Race  caught  the 
Titanic*8  first  call  for  assistance. 
Half  an  hour  later  came  a  message 
that  the  Titanic  was  sinking  by  the 
head  and  that  women  were  Ming  put 
off  in  lifeboats.  The  Virginian  later 
reported  to  Cape  Race  that  the  Ti- 
tanic*8  wireless  signals  ceased  at 
12.27  a.  m.  These  meagre  details 
were  telegraphed  to  New  York  and 
appeared  in  the  morning  papers  of 
Monday.  During  the  day  the  news 
caused  little  apprehension  of  a  seri- 
ous disaster.  The  first  real  intima- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe 
came  in  a  message  from  Capt.  Had- 
dock, of  the  Olympic,  forwarded  from 
Cape  Race  in  the  early  evening. 
Capt.  Haddock  reported  that  the 
Titanic  had  gone  down  and  that  the 
Carpathia  was  on  her  way  to  New 
York  with  655  survivors.  From 
midnight  Monday  the  White  Star 
offices  were  besieged  by  anxious 
crowds,  waiting  in  suspense  for  news 
of  friends  or  relatives  among  those 
who  had  sailed  on  the  Titanic.  On 
Tuesday  a  partial  and  inaccurate  list 
of  the  survivors  on  the  Carpathia  was 
relayed  by  the  Olympic  to  Cape  Race; 
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the  same  dispatch  dispelled  the  lin- 
gering hope  that  rescues  had  been 
made  by  other  vessels.  It  was  not 
until  Wednesday  that  the  Carpathia 
came  within  range  of  the  shore  sta- 
tions. Extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  conmiunication 
with  her,  but  so  many  amateurs, 
however,  were  anxious  to  talk  with 
the  Carpathia  that  only  a  few  in- 
telligible messages  were  picked  up  by 
the  shore  stations.  The  nature  of 
these  messages  indicated  that  Capt. 
Rostron  was  permitting  the  rescued 
passengers  of  the  Titanic  to  make 
first  use  of  the  wireless.  Through- 
out Thursday  only  personal  messa- 
ges were  received,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Carpathia  docked,  at  9.30 
in  the  evening,  that  the  story  of  the 
wreck  was  told. 

The  night  of  the  14th  was  calm, 
clear  and  starlit.  Capt.  Smith,  of 
the  Titanic,  had  been  warned  by  the 
Touraine,  the  Amerika,  the  Califor- 
nian,  and  other  ships  of  the  presence 
of  ice  in  the  steamship  track,  un- 
usually far  south.  The  temperature 
was  falling  rapidly  as  the  Titanic 
neared  the  ice  field;  at  ten  o'clock 
it  was  31  deg.  Nevertheless,  the  full 
speed  of  21  knots  was  maintained, 
and  although  two  lookouts  were  post- 
ed in  the  crow's  nest,  they  were  not 
supplied  with  binoculars.  The  first 
warning  of  danger  came  from  the 
lookouts,  who  reported  ice  dead 
ahead  an  instant  before  the  vessel 
struck.  Chief  Officer  Murdock,  who 
was  on  the  bridge,  immediately  shift- 
ed the  course  of  the  Titanic  to  port, 
but  a  few  seconds  too  late  to  avoid 
collision.  A  submerged  ledge  of  the 
iceberg  caught  the  ship  about  25  ft. 
aft  of  the  stem  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  ripped  off  the  plates  of  the  bilge 
to  a  point  amidships.  The  vessel 
struck  with  a  slight  grating  sound 
and  practically  without  shock. 
Among  the  passengers,  most  of  whom 
were  still  awake,  the  slight  impact 
was  scarcely  noticed.  At  the  first 
shock  of  the  collision  the  engines 
had  been  reversed  and  the  water- 
tight bulkheads  closed.  For  some 
minutes  even  the  officers  believed  that 
a  great  danger  had  been  safely 
passed.  They  reassured  the  passen- 
gers, alarmed  at  the  sudden  stopping 
of  the  engines,  and  induced  many  of 


them  to  return  to  bed.  A  hurried 
examination,  however,  showed  that 
several  holds  were  filling  with  water ; 
very  soon  the  vessel  took  a  decided 
list  to  starboard  and  began  to  settle 
by  the  head.  The  passengers  were  all 
aroused,  fitted  with  life  belts,  and 
ordered  on  deck.  There  was  no  panic. 
Few  of  the  passengers  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  unsinkable  ship,  and 
none  in  the  adequacy  of  the  lifeboat 
equipment.  The  women,  especially, 
hesitated  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
small  boats,  and  the  first  boat  load 
to  leave  the  ship's  side  was  composed 
largely  of  men.  The  boats  were  got 
away  slowly;  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  crew  appeared  to  be  ex- 
perienced seamen,  and  boat  drill  had 
been  neglected.  Some  of  the  boats 
were  lowered  with  difficulty;  one  cap- 
sized when  it  struck  the  water;  a 
few  were  not  properly  filled;  the  col- 
lapsible boats,  01  which  the  Titanio 
carried  four,  were  not  properly  put 
together;  one  could  not  be  launched 
at  all.  The  last  boat  did  not  leave 
the  ship  until  two  hours  after  the 
first  and  half  an  hour  before  the 
vessel  sank.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  fate  of  the  Titcmic; 
the  last  boat  was  launched  without 
davits  from  the  boat  deck,  once  70 
ft.  above  the  water.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  for  many  hun- 
dreds death  was  imminent;  the  20 
lifeboats  carried  by  the  Titanic,  in- 
cluding the  four  coUapsibles,  could 
accommodate  at  most  a  thousand 
persons,  and  many  of  them  had  left 
only  partially  filled.  Still  there  was 
no  panic  and  little  confusion.  The 
men  passengers  stood  aside  or  assist- 
ed the  officers  in  putting  the  women 
and  children  in  the  boats.  Husbands 
were  parted  from  wives  and  fathers 
from  children,  but  manly  discipline 
to  the  rule  of  the  sea  never  wavered. 
Nor  was  heroism  confined  to  the  men. 
There  were  women  who  left  an  over- 
loaded boat  for  a  chance  in  another 
which  never  came,  and  others  who 
refused  to  abandon  their  husbands  in 
face  of  death.  And  of  those  who 
went  down  with  the  captain  in  the 
course  of  duty,  a  special  tribute  of 
honor  is  due  to  the  members  of  the 
band,  who  played  on  deck  without 
intermission,  and  to  the  engineers 
who  kept  the  lighting  dynamos  run- 
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nine  until  the  engine  room  was  flood- 
ed just  before  the  end. 

From  the  boats  the  rescued  watched 
the  final  scene.  The  Titanic,  listing 
heavily,  gradually  settled  by  the 
head  until  her  bridge  was  submerged. 
Still  the  ship  blazed  with  light,  and 
to  the  watchers  came  the  strains  of 
"Autumn."  Presently  the  stern  of 
the  vessel  began  to  rise.  At  2.20, 
almost  immediately  after,  there  oc- 
curred a  series  of  explosions.  The 
lights  went  out,  flash^  once  again, 
and  went  out  altogether.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  the  great  ship  stood 
half  submerged,  almost  vertical  in 
the  water,  then,  at  2.40,  slowly  and 
silently  slid  beneath  the  waves.  A 
few  of  those  left  on  board  had  mirac- 
ulous escapes  on  improvised  rafts, 
the  upturned  lifeboat,  and  other  sup- 
ports; a  few  others  were  picked  up 
by  the  boats.  But  of  the  2,340  who 
sailed  from  Southampton,  1,635  per- 
ished in  the  icy  water  or  were  res- 
cued to  die  of  exposure  in  the  boats. 

The  first  boats  to  leave  the  ship's 
side  pulled  for  a  light  which  ap- 
peared for  several  minutes  on  the 
horizon  to  the  south  of  the  Titanio*8 
position.  The  steamer  OaUform6n, 
of  the  Leyland  Line,  was  less  than 
20  miles  away.  She  was  surrounded 
by  ice  and  had  stopped  her  engines 
to  wait  for  daylight.  Her  wireless 
operator  had  warned  the  Titanio  of 
ice  eariy  in  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day. The  ship  carried  no  auxiliary 
source  of  energy  for  the  wireless 
apparatus,  and  when  the  engines 
stopped  all  communication  was  in- 
terrupted. Still,  the  CoZi/omian  was 
near  enough  to  the  Titanio  to  see  the 
rockets  sent  up  as  signals  of  distress. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Titanic^a 
signals  were  seen  on  board  the  Cali- 
fomian,  but  her  captain  made  no 
attempt  to  reach  the  vessel  in  dis- 
tress. 

Of  the  survivors  brought  to  port 
by  the  Carpathia,  210  were  first-dass 
passengers,  125  second-class,  and  200 
third-class;  the  rest  were  members 
of  the  crew,  four  officers,  39  seamen, 
71  firemen,  and  96  stewards.  Among 
the  rescued  was  J.  Bruce  Ismay, 
president  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Corporation,  the  only 
one  of  the  more  notable  passengers 
to  escape.     Among  the  victims  were 


more  men  famous  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  than  ever  before  per- 
ished in  such  a  catastrophe.  .  Per- 
haps the  best  known  was  William 
T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, who  was  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  give  an  address  before  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment. The  list  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans included  John  Jacob  Astor, 
whose  bride  of  less  than  a  year  was 
saved;  Major  Archibald  Butt,  mili- 
tary aide  to  President  Taft;  Jacques 
Futrelle,  novelist,  whose  wife  was 
among  the  rescued;  Benjamin  Gug- 
genheim, associated  with  his  brothers 
in  large  mining  and  smelting  enter- 
prises; Henry  B.  Harris,  theatrical 
manager,  whose  wife  was  saved; 
Charles  M.  Hays,  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific Railways,  whose  wife  was  res- 
cued; Francis  D.  Millet,  artist  and 
war  correspondent,  secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  and 
member  of  the  Supervisory  Board  of 
the  Amebican  Year  Book;  Isidor 
Straus,  merchant  in  New  York,  whose 
wife  refused  to  leave  him  and  went 
down  with  the  ship;  John  B.  Thayer, 
fourth  vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  whose  wife  and  son 
were  among  the  survivors;  C^rge 
D.  Widener,  traction  magnate  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  wife  was  saved, 
and  his  son  Harry. 

The  cable  steamer  Mackay-Bennett, 
chartered  by  the  White  Star  Line  to 
search  for  bodies  at  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  left  Halifax  April  16.  She 
returned  April  30  with  190  bodies, 
among  them  those  of  Colonel  Astor 
and  Mr.  Straus;  116  bodies,  mostly 
of  members  of  the  crew,  were  buried 
at  sea.  The  Canadian  Government 
steamer  Minia,  dispatched  on  a  sim- 
ilar errand,  returned  May  6  with 
15  bodies,  among  them  that  of  Mr. 
Hays,  having  buried  two  at  sea. 
These  were  all  the  bodies  recovered. 

A  Congressional  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  wreck  of  the  Titanio 
and  the  attendant  loss  of  life  was 
ordered  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, April  17.  A  committee  of 
seven  members  was  appointed,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith  of  Michigan.  On  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  preliminary  hear- 
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ings  were  held  in  New  York,  at 
which  some  of  the  survivors  were 
examined.  Hearings  before  the  full 
committee  were  be^m  in  Washington 
on  the  22nd  and  continued  to  the 
30th,  after  which  Senator  Smith 
made  further  inquiries  in  New  York 
as  to  the  alleged  suppression  of  wire- 
less messages  by  the  officials  of  the 
White  Star  Line.  The  findings  of 
the  committee  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  May  28.  The  report  reviewed 
the  evidence  and  sunmiarized  the  main 
conclusions  of  the  committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  supposedly  water-tight  compart- 
ments of  the  Titanic  were  not  water- 
tight, because  of  the  non-water-tight 
condition  of  the  decks  where  the  trans- 
Terse  bulkheads  ended.     .     .     . 

The  steamship  CaUfornian,  controlled 
by  the  same  concern  as  the  Titanic, 
was  nearer  the  sinking  steamer  than 
the  10  miles  reported  by  her  captain, 
and  her  officers  and  crew  saw  the  dis- 
tress signals  of  the  Titanic  and  failed 
to  respond  to  them  In  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  International 
usage,  and  the  requirements  of  law. 
The  committee  concludes  that  the  Cal- 
ifomian  might  have  saved  all  the  lost 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  ship  that 
went  down. 

The  mysterious  lights  on  an  unknown 
ship,  seen  by  the  passengers  on  the 
Titanic,  undoubtedly  were  on  the  Cal- 
ifomian,  less  than   10   miles  away. 

The  full  capacity  of  the  Titanic*8 
life-boats  was  not  utilized,  because, 
while  only  706  persons  were  saved,  the 
ship's   boats   could   have   carried   1,176. 

No  general  alarm  was  sounded,  no 
whistle  blown,  and  no  systematic  warn- 
ing was  given  to  the  endangered  pas- 
sengers, and  it  was  15  or  20  minutes 
after  the  collision  before  Captain  Smith 
ordered  the  Titanic*^  wireless  operator 
to  send  out  a  distress  message. 

The  Titanic^8  crew  was  only  meager- 
ly  acquainted  with  their  positions  and 
duties  in  an  accident,  and  only  one 
drill  was  held  before  the  maiden  trip. 
Many  of  the  crew  joined  the  ship  only 
a  few  hours  before  she  sailed  and  were 
in  ignorance  of  their  positions  until  the 
following  Friday. 

In  addition  the  report  offered  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation,  out- 
lined  as  follows: 

It  is  recommended  that  all  ships  car- 
rying ihore  than  100  passengers  have 
two  search-lights;  that  a  revision  be 
made  of  steamship  inspection  laws  of 
foreign  countries  to  the  standard  pro- 


posed in  the  United  States;  that  every 
ship  be  required  to  carry  sufficient  life- 
boats for  all  passengers  and  crew ;  that 
the  use  of  wireless  be  regulated  to  pre- 
vent interference  by  amateurs,  and  that 
all  ships  have  a  wireless  operator  on 
constant  duty. 

Bulkheads  should  be  so  spaced  that 
any  two  adjacent  compartments  of  a 
ship  might  be  flooded  without  sinking. 
Transverse  bulkheads  forward  and 
abaft  the  machinery  should  be  contin- 
ued water-tight  to  the  uppermost  con- 
tinuous structural  deck,  and  this  deck 
should  be  fitted  water-tight 

A  bill  to  enact  this  legislation  into 
law  and  a  resolution  empowering 
President  Taft  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  experts  to  study  and  report 
on  needed  changes  in  United  States 
maritime  laws  and  regulations  now 
in  force,  were  introduced  by  Senator 
Smith,  but  at  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  had  not  emerged  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  universal  horror  caused  by 
this  greatest  of  maritime  disasters 
found  expression  in  a  world-wide  re- 
vision of  laws  relating  to  the  safety 
of  ocean  travel.  On  April  20  the 
United  States  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution advising  the  President: 

That  the  Senate  would  favor  treaties 
with  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  maritime  governments  to  regulate 
the  course  and  speed  of  all  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  carrying  of  passengers  at 
sea ;  to  determine  the  number  of  life- 
boats, rafts,  search-lights,  and  wireless 
apparatus  to  be  carried  by  such  vessels, 
and  to  assure  the  use  of  such  other 
equipment  as  shall  be  adequate  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  such  vessels,  pas- 
sengers,  and  crews. 

The  resolution  was  applauded  by  the 
Grerman  €U>vernment,  which  an- 
nounced, through  Count  von  Bem- 
storff,  its  readiness  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations looking  to  an  agreement 
among  all  maritime  nations  on  the 
safeguarding  of  the  lives  of  ocean 
travelers.  A  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  passed  May  6, 
authorized  the  President  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  maritime  nations  on 
the  desirability  of  an  international 
maritime  conference,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  to  consider  uniform  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  life  at  sea.  The  proposed 
action,  however,   was   forestalled  by 
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the  German  Government,  which  is- 
sued a  similar  invitation  while  the 
resolution  was  pending  in  the  Senate. 
A  bill  amending  the  Act  of  June 
24,  1010,  requiring  ocean  vessels  to 
carry  wireless  apparatus,  passed  the 
House  July  17  and  the  Senate  July 
18,  and  was  approved  by  President 
Taft  July  23.    It  provided: 

That  from  and  after  Oct.  1,  1012.  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  steamer  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign 
country  navigating  the  ocean  or  the 
Great  Lakes  and  licensed  to  carry,  or 
carrying,  fifty  or  more  persons,  includ- 
ing passengers  or  crew  or  both,  to  leave 
or  attempt  to  leave  any  port  of  the 
United  States  unless  such  steamer 
shall  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  ap- 
paratus for  radio  communication,  in 
good  working  order,  capable  of  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  messages  over  a 
distance  of  at  least  100  miles,  day  or 
night.  An  auxiliary  power  supply,  in- 
dependent of  the  vessel's  main  electric 
power  plant,  must  be  provided,  which 
will  enable  the  sending  set  for  at  least 
four  hours  to  send  messages  over  a 
distance  of  at  least  100  miles,  day  or 
night,  and  efficient  communication  be- 
tween the  operator  in  the  radio  room 
and  the  bridge  shall  be  maintained  at 
all  times. 

The  radio  equipment  must  be  in 
charge  of  two  or  more  persons  skilled 
in  the  use  of  such  apparatus,  one  or 
the  other  of  whom  shall  be  on  duty 
at  all  times  while  the  vessel  is  being 
navigated. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  steamers 
plying  between  ports  less  than  200 
miles  apart.  So  far  as  it  applies  to 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Act 
goes  into  effect  April  1,  1913.  Ocean 
cargo  steamers  are  given  until  July 
1,  1913,  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 
The  Alexander  bill,  another  impor- 
tant measure,  passed  the  House  Aug. 
10,  but  was  not  acted  on  by  th^ 
Senate  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
Its  principal  provision,  amending  sec- 
tion 4,488  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
contained  stringent  regulations  for 
the  equipment  of  steamers  with  life- 
boats, searchlights,  and  other  life- 
saving  apparatus.  Without  waiting 
for  O^ngressional  action,  the  U.  S. 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  in  the 
early  sunmier,  made  material  changes 
in  tne  regulations  governing  life-sav- 
ing appliances  on  ocean,  lake,  bay 
and  sound  steamers. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  on 
May  2  began  an  investigation  of  the 
disaster  before  a  special  Court  of  In- 
quiry presided  over  by  Lord  Mersey. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid 
to  the  inaction  of  Capt.  Lord  of  the 
Califomian,  who  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses.  The  taking  of  testi- 
mony was  completed  July  4,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  was  delivered 
July  30.  The  Court  found  that  the 
collision  was  due  to  the  excessive 
speed  at  which  the  ship  was  navi- 
gated; that  a  proper  watch  was  not 
kept;  that  the  Leyland  liner  Cali- 
fomian  might  have  reached  the  Ti- 
tanic if  she  had  attempted  to  do  so; 
that  the  track  followed  was  reason- 
ably safe  with  proper  vigilance;  and 
that  there  was  no  discrimination 
against  third-class  passengers  in  the 
saving  of  life.  The  most  important 
findings  of  the  Court  were  that  the 
Titanic  was  sufficiently  and  efficiently 
officered  and  manned,  and  complied 
with  all  the  regulations  of  the  Brit- 
ish Merchant  Shipping  Act  r^ard- 
ing  safety,  but  that  the  arrangements 
for  manning  and  launching  the  life- 
boats in  an  emergency  were  insuffi- 
cient, and  that  no  drill  had  been  held. 

In  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Court,  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  questions  of 
bulkhead  construction  and  the  pro- 
vision of  boats  and  davits.  Without 
waiting  for  their  reports,  the  Board 
of  Trade  published,  early  in  Septem- 
ber, the  draft  of  new  life-saving  ap- 
pliance rules,  which  will  be  offered 
in  Parliament  as  amendments  to  the 
British  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  The 
proposed  regulations  provide  that 
lifeboat  accommodation  sufficient  for 
all  on  board  shall  be  provided  in 
the  case  of  all  foreign-going  pas- 
senger ships;  that  the  number  of 
boats  under  davits  shall  no  longer 
depend  on  tonnage,  but  on  the  length 
of  the  ship;  and  that  where  the  boat 
deck  is  of  excessive  height  above  the 
water,  the  ship  may  be  required  to 
carry  some  approved  form  of  launch- 
ing apparatus  in  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  davits.  The  existing  generaf 
rule  that  a  less  number  of  boats 
might  be  provided  in  the  case  of 
ships  divided  into  efficient  water- 
tight compartments  is  abrogated. 
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PBOGBESS   OF   POPUI.AB   GOVERNMENT^ 


The  year  1912  is  notable  as  a  year 
of  innovations.  The  long-deferred 
constitutional  amendment  U)  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  senators  was  submitted  by 
Congress  to  the  states,  and  ratified 
by  two  of  them.  A  dozen  of  the 
northern  and  western  states  have 
adopted  the  ''Oregon  plan"  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  senators,  and  another 
dozen  of  the  southern  states  have 
also  anticipated  the  amendment  of 
the  federal  constitution  through  the 
development  of  their  direct-primary 
systems.  Complete  state-wide  sys- 
tems of  direct  nominations  have  been 
established  in  two  states,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  such  states  to 
36.  In  addition,  two  states.  New 
York  and  Maryland,  have  incomplete 
systems,  leaving  only  ten  states  with- 
out any  mandatory  system  of  state- 
wide direct  primary.  The  presiden- 
tial-preference primary  has  been  es- 
tablished in  seven  states,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  such  states  to 
12.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
were  adopted  in  five  states,  and  in  a 
sixth,  Nevada,  where  the  referen- 
dum has  existed  since  1905,  the  pro- 
cedure for  direct  legislation  by  the 
people  was  completed  by  the  adop- 


tion of  the  initiative.  The  total 
number  of  states  in  which  direct- 
legislation  amendments  are  now  in 
effect  is,  therefore,  17.  The  state- 
wide recall  was  established  in  five 
states,  in  two  of  which,  however, 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  judiciary.  In 
one  state,  Arizona,  where  it  had  pre- 
viously existed,  it  was  extended  to 
the  judiciary,  and  in  one  other  state, 
Colorado,  the  people  adopted  also  the 
"recall  of  judicial  decisions.''  The  to- 
tal number  of  states  in  whidi  the 
state- wide  recall  is  now  in  operation 
is,  therefore,  eight.  The  advisory  re- 
call was  introduced  in  one  state,  Ari- 
zona, to  apply  to  federal  officers.  In 
Oregon  a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
entire  legislative  branch  of  the  state 
government  was  attempted.  Prefer- 
ential voting  was  established  in  two 
states,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
such  states  to  five.  Corrupt-practices 
legislation  was  enacted  in  several 
states,  and  only  eight  states  appear 
now  to  be  wholly  without  any  laws 
to  regulate  the  use  of  money  in  elec- 
tions beyond  the  ordinary  law  against 
bribery.  Finally,  equal  suffrage  for 
women  has  been  adopted  in  three 
states,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
women-suffrage  states  to  nine. 


POPULAB  ELECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SENATOBS 

The    Amendment    to    the    Federal  election   of   United   States   senators, 

frustrated  at  the  special  session  of 
the  62d  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
1911,  was  at  last  heeded  by  Congress 
at  its  regular  session  a  year  later. 
At  one  time  or  another  most  of  the 
states  have  adopted  resolutions  beg- 
ging Congress  to  submit  an  amena- 
ment  to  the  federal  constitution  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  senators 


Constitution. — The     widespread    and 
long-continued  demand  for  the  direct 

^Tfae  latest  returns  available  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  the  votes  on  constl- 
tutional  amendments  submitted  at  the 
election  of  Nov.  6  to  the  people  of  the 
different  states  are  given  in  Depart- 
ment VI,  Amendmentt  to  State  Consti- 
tutions, 
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directly  by  the  people,  and  in  1911 
resolutions  providing  for  the  submis- 
sion   of    constitutional    amendments 
passed  each  branch  of  Congress  by 
the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  (see 
American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  178-9). 
These    resc^utions,    however,    passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  differ- 
ent forms,  and  the  resulting  deadlock 
between  the  two  houses  prevented  the 
submission    of    any    amendment    at 
that  time.     In  1912  the  representa- 
tives of  the  southern  states  in  Con- 
gpress  abandoned  their  opposition  to 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  giv- 
ing the  federal  government  the  same 
control  over  the  election  of  senators 
as    it    possesses    of    representatives. 
This  action  removed  the  cause  of  the 
deadlock     between     the     Republican 
Senate    and    the   Democratic   House. 
The    foUowing  joint   resolution   was 
adopted  by  the  latter  body  on  April 
13  by  a  vote  of  296  to  16,  and  by  the 
former  on  Jime  12  by  a  vote  of  64 
to  24: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatiyes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled  (two- 
thirds  of  each  house  concurring  there- 
in), that  in  lien  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  section  three  of  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  lien  of  so  much  of  paragraph  two 
of  the  same  section  as  relates  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies,  the  following  be 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  states: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof  for 
six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have 
one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  state 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  State  in  the  Senate, 
the  executive  authority  of  such  State 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies:  Provided  that  the  legislature 
of  any  State  may  empower  the  execu- 
tive thereof  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies 
by  election  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  effect  the  election  or  term 
of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes 
valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 

This  amendment  was  immediately 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Mas- 


sachusetts and  Minnesota.  The  lat- 
ter state  had  previously  adopted  the 
Oregon  plan  for  the  popular  election 
of  United  States  senators  (see  Ameb- 
icAN  Yeab  Book,  1910,  p.  140;  1911, 
p.  179),  but  in  Massachusetts  the 
same  legislature  that  ratified  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  refused  to 
adopt  the  Oregon  plan,  although  a 
senator  was  to  be  chosen  in  that  state 
for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1913.  The  new  state  of  Arizona, 
however,  adopted  the  Oregon  plan, 
and  Montana  did  likewise,  through 
the  use  of  the  initiative,  making  the 
total  number  of  Oregon-plan  states 
now  12.  The  same  result  is  achieved 
in  a  roimd  dozen  of  southern  states 
by  law  or  custom  through  the  regu- 
lar party  primaries.  Hence  half  of 
the  states  nave  virtually  anticipated 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment; and  as  the  legislatures  in 
nearly  all  of  the  states  will  meet 
durinff  1913,  its  formal  ratification 
should  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  Oregon  Puul— Not  all  the 
northern  states  which  have  adopted 
the  Oregon  plan  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators  have 
followed  in  all  respects  the  original 
model.  In  C^olorado,  where  a  law  for 
the  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators  was  enacted  at  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1910,  the  Oregon  plan  of  giv- 
ing candidates  for  the  legislatiire  the 
option  between  two  pledges  was 
adopted,  but  these  pledges  are  not 
the  same  as  in  Oregon.  The  legisla- 
tive candidate  in  Colorado  may 
choose  between  a  pledge  to  vote  for 
the  people's  candidate  for  United 
States  senator,  and  one  to  vote  for 
the  party's  candidate  for  that  office. 
The  object  obviously  is  to  avoid  the 
situation  which  arose  in  Oregon  after 
the  election  of  1908,  when  the  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature,  including 
most  of  the  members  of  the  dominant 
party  therein,  foimd  themselves 
pledged  to  vote  for  a  candidate  of  the 
minority  party,  who  had  proved  more 
popular  with  the  voters  than  the  can- 
didate of  the  dominant  party.  The 
Oregon  plan  thus  tends  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  state  and  national 
issues,  whereas  the  Colorado  plan  en- 
courages the  preservation  of  the  same 
party  divisions  on  all  issues. 
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THE   DIBEOT   PBIMABY 


Summary  of  Extension  in  19 12. — 
The  system  of  nominating  candidates 
for  public  oflSce  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  has  continued  during  1912  to 
make  progress  in  the  states,  and  has 
received  its  first  test  as  a  mode  of  se- 
lecting presidential  candidates.  Min- 
nesota,  the  first  northern  state  to  es- 
tablish the  direct  primary  by  law 
(adopted  for  Hennepin  County  in 
1899),  has  at  last  extended  the  sys- 
tem to  the  selection  of  all  candidates 
for  state  elective  offices.  This  Min- 
nesota law  makes  provision  for  an 
open  primary  without  an  official 
party  enrollment  and  also  for  voting 
second  choices  in  case  more  than  two 
persons  seek  the  same  nomination, 
according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Wis- 
consin in  1911  (Amesigan  Yeab 
Book,  1910,  p.  144).  Four  southern 
states,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Virginia,  strengthened  their 
existing  direct -primary  systems,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  United  States  senators;  Ari- 
zona adapted  her  territorial  system 
of  direct  nominations  to  the  needs  of 
a  state;  California  provided  for  the 
rotation  of  names  upon  the  ballot  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  advantages 
supposed  to  accrue  to  the  candidate 
whose  name  heads  the  list  wlien  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order;  and  in 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  complete 
systems  of  direct  nominations,  man- 
datory and  state -wide,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  legislatures,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  the  initiative 
of  the  requisite  percentage  of  the 
voters.  In  South  Dakota  a  direct- 
primary  system  of  the  usual  type 
has  been  in  force  since  1907,  but  m 
Montana  the  legislature  has  steadily 
refused  to  establish  any  system  of 
direct  nominations.  Both  the  Mon- 
tana and  South  Dakota  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  people  at  the 
November  election,  the  latter  by  a 
vote  of  68,139  to  33,256. 

Pre-Primary  Designations.  —  The 
general  characteristics  of  direct  pri- 
mary legislation  have  already  been 
discussed  in  detail  in  a  previous  issue 
(American  Year  Book,  1910,  pp. 
141-5),  but  recent  legislation  affords 
some  notable  innovations  in  respect 
to   sundry  details.     The  New   York 


direct -primary  law  described  in  the 
American  Year  Book  for  1911  (p. 
185),  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  prac- 
tice. The  failure  of  this  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  that  Gk>vemor 
Hughes'  original  measure  (see  Ameri- 
can Year  Book,  1910,  p.  147)  would 
have  been  equally  unsatisfactory. 
Another  attempt  to  give  the  regular 
party  organizations  a  responsible  part 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  under 
the  direct-primary  system  was  made 
in  Colorado  by  a  law  enacted  in  the 
autumn  of  1910,  and  this  plan  has 
proved  less  objectionable  in  practice 
than  that  of  New  York.  The  Colorado 
plan,  unlike  the  New  York  plan,  ap- 
plied to  all  elective  officers,  including 
United  States  senators,  and  contained 
no  provisions  for  party  enrollment, 
but  the  most  significant  point  of  dif- 
ference related  &  the  maimer  of  des- 
ignating candidates  to  run  at  the  pri- 
mary for  the  regular  party  nomina- 
tions. In  New  York  these  designa- 
tions are  made  by  the  regular  party 
committees  and  enjoy  a  preferential 
position  on  the  primary  ballot  under 
the  official  party  emblem.  In  Colo- 
rado the  designations  are  made  by 
representative  party  assemblies,  or- 
ganized in  accordance  with  law,  in 
which  a  ballot  is  taken  to  select  can- 
didates for  each  nomination,  and  all 
persons  receiving  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  vote  in  the  assembly  become 
official  party  candidates  for  the  nom- 
ination in  question,  their  names  ipso 
facto  going  on  the  primary  ballot. 
The  Colorfulo  plan  provides  a  fairer 
field  at  the  primary  than  does  the 
New  York  plan,  but  both  increase  the 
importance  of  controlling  the  party 
machinery  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing the  work  to  be  done  by  inde- 
pendent candidates  for  a  party  nomi- 
nation who  have  to  fight  the  regular 
organization. 

The  South  Dakota  Plan.— The  most 
radical  attempt  to  provide  a  fair 
field  at  the  primary  for  anti-organiza- 
tion candidates  through  the  regula- 
tion of  the  party  machinery  was  em- 
bodied in  the  measure  submitted  im- 
der  the  initiative  to  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  in  1912.  This  measure 
provides  not  only  for  an  official  party 
enrollment,  but   also  for  the  affilia- 
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tion  of  partisans  with  the  official  ma- 
jority or  minority  of  the  party.  The 
ofHcial  majority  of  the  party  is  that 
portion  of  the  party  which  supported 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  party 
nomination  for  governor  at  the  last 
preceding  primary  election.  The  pro- 
posed measure  further  provides  for 
the  election  not  only  of  regular  coun- 
ty and  state  party  committees,  but 
also  of  "majority"  and  "minority" 
•'proposal  committees"  for  counties 
and  state.  The  "majority  proposal 
committees"  are  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate platforms  and  propose  can- 
didates lor  party  nominations  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
last  regular  party  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. The  "minority  proposal  com- 
mittees" are  authorized  to  promulgate 
platforms  and  propose  candidates  for 
party  nominations  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  the  leading  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  at  the  last  primary 
election  for  the  party  nomination  for 
governor.  At  the  next  primary  elec- 
tion the  enrolled  members  of  the 
party  are  to  choose  between  the  party 
platforms  and  candidates  for  party 
nominations  proposed  by  the  two  sets 
of  party  proposal  committees. 

This  South  Dakota  measure  con- 
tains other  innovations.  Candidates 
for  any  national  or  state  appointive 
office  except  postmaster  may  hand  in 
their  apphcations  to  the  secretary  of 
state  before  the  general  election.  Di- 
rectly after  the  general  election  the 
state  committee  of  the  successful 
party  or  parties,  if  different  parties 
win  in  state  and  nation,  are  to  meet 
at  the  state  capital  and  proceed  to 
determine  by  open  ballot  which  appli- 
cants for  the  appointive  offices  shall 
be  recommended  for  appointment  to 
the  appropriate  appointing  authority. 
In  the  case  of  postmasters  special 
primaries  may  be  held  in  the  locality 
in  which  a  vacancy  is  to  occur,  in  or- 


der to  procure  an  official  indorsement 
for  an  applicant  for  the  place  from 
the  local  membership  of  the  party  in 
power.  Finally,  an  official  party  re- 
call was  proposed  in  this  South  Da- 
kota measure.  Upon  the  presentation 
to  the  secretary  of  state  and  to  the 
appropriate  party  chairman  of  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  one-third  of  the  party 
voters  in  the  district  concerned,  the 
party  state  committee  must  give  a 
hearing  to  the  petitioners  and  to  the 
officer  against  whom  the  recall  may 
have  been  invoked.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  committee  vote  that  the  charge 
has  been  sustained,  the  party  chair- 
man will  call  upon  the  condemned 
officer  to  resign.  Candidates  for  reg- 
ular party  nominations  are  to  be  re- 
quired either  to  promise  or  to  refuse 
to  promise  to  obey  such  recalls  be- 
fore their  names  may  be  proposed  for 
a  party  nomination  by  any  of  the 
official  party  proposal  committees. 

Such  was  the  South  Dakota  plan  of 
1912.  In  order  to  put  this  plan  into 
operation  there  would  be  necessary  a 
sort  of  preliminary  primary  or  sec- 
ondary, so  to  speak,  for  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity proposal  committees.  The  essen* 
tial  purpose  of  this  plan  may  there- 
fore be  summarily  described  as  the 
establishment  of  two  competitive 
party  nominating  organs,  instead  of 
one  monopolistic  organ,  as  under  th« 
New  York  and  Colorado  plans,  and 
of  a  secondary,  by  way  of  prelude  to 
the  primary  election.  These  attempts 
to  combine  organized  party  responsi- 
bility with  equality  of  opportunity 
for  independent  candidates  for  regu- 
lar party  nominations  seem  labored 
and  over  complicated.  They  raise  the 
question  whetner  more  effective  popu- 
lar control  of  elective  officers  may 
not  better  be  sought  in  greater  sim- 
plicity rather  than  in  greater  com- 
plexity of  nominating  machinery. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PBEFEBENOE   PRIMARY 


Adoption  in  191a. — The  most  inter- 
esting direct -primary  legislation  in 
1912  was  enacted  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  end  of  1911  the  direct  presiden- 
tial-preference primary  had  been  es- 
tablished in  five  states:  Oregon,  Ne- 


braska, New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin.  In  the  spring  of 
1912  it  was  established  in  half  a  doz- 
en of  the  other  states:  California, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
subsequently  at  the  November  elec- 
tion it  was  submitted  under  the  ini- 
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tiative  to  the  voters  of  Montana.  In 
Michigan,  on  account  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  enabling  new  legis- 
lation to  go  into  effect  only  after  90 
days,  the  preferential-primary  law 
could  not  control  the  selection  of  del- 
egates to  the  national  conventions  of 
1912.  Consequently  the  system  was 
actually  employed  in  only  10  states. 

The  New  Jersey  Law. — ^A  typical 
presidential-preference  primary  law 
IS  that  of  New  Jersey  (see  Akerican 
Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  186).  This  law 
provides  that  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  parties  recog- 
nized by  law  shall  be  selected  direct- 
ly by  the  party  voters,  and  may  be 
pledged  to  support  a  particular  can- 
didate for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  party 
voters  may  indicate  their  preference 
directly  between  those  candidates 
whose  names  shall  have  been  placed 
on  the  primary  ballot  by  petition  of 
1,000  of  their  party  friends  within 
the  state.  The  law  does  not  attempt 
to  bind  the  successful  candidates  for 
selection  as  delegates  to  a  national 
convention  to  support  the  presiden- 
tial candidate  preferred  bv  the  party 
voters  within  the  state,  although  any 
candidate  or  group  of  candidates  for 
selection  as  delegates  may  pledge 
themselves  to  support,  if  successful, 
the  party's  choice.  Thus  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Oreffon  plan  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  senators  is 
rendered  optional  for  the  selection  of 
presidential  candidates,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  vote  of  the  state  delegation  in 
the  national  convention  is  concerned. 
The  New  Jersey  plan  provides  fur- 
ther that  the  delegates  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  congressional  districts,  except 
the  alloted  number  of  delegates-at- 
large,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
party  voters  of  the  whole  state.  Thus 
the  New  Jersey  presidential-prefer- 
ence primary,  though  established  for 
all  legal  parties,  was  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
unit  rule  in  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions or  of  the  congressional-dis- 
trict autonomy  rule  in  Republican  na- 
tional conventions. 

Operation  of  the  Primary.— The 
presidential -preference  primary  laws 
generally  resemble  doselv  that  of 
New  Jersey.    But  the  preference  pri 


in  all  the  states.  In  South  Dakota 
there  were  three  separate  delegations 
pledged  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  to 
Champ  Clark  by  various  and  some- 
what ambiguous  statements,  thus  di- 
viding the  voters  favorable  to  any 
one  of  the  candidates  and  confusing 
them  as  to  which  delegation  should 
receive  their  support.  The  result  was 
the  appearance  of  contesting  delega- 
tions from  that  state  before  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts two  complete  Republican 
delegations  were  pledged,  not  to  the 
party  choice,  but  to  President  Taf t 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  respectively, 
and  in  addition  one  individual  ran 
alone  for  delegate -a  t-large,  pledged  to 
President  Taft.  Roosevelt  lost  the 
direct  preferential  vote  by  a  small 
margin;  on  the  other  hand,  through 
the  dispersion  of  the  Taft  vote  among 
more  candidates  for  delegate-at-large 
than  could  be  elected,  the  delegates- 
at-large  pledged  to  Roosevelt  were 
elected.  Alternates  chosen  at  the 
same  time  were  pledged  to  Taft. 
Again,  so  close  was  the  vote  that 
Taft  delegates  were  chosen  in  two 
congressional  districts  in  which 
Roosevelt  received  a  majority  of  the 
direct  preference  votes.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law,  imder  which  this  con- 
fusion occurred,  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  New  Jersey. 

In  several  of  the  states,  however, 
the  preferential-primary  plan  differed 
materially  from  that  of  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts.  In  Maryland  the 
selection  of  delegates  was  left  to  a 
state  convention,  delegates  to  which 
were  chosen  at  the  presidential-pref- 
erence primary,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  guided  by  the  preference 
of  the  party  voters  as  revealed  at  the 
primary.  But  if,  as  nearly  happened, 
the  convention  should  be  controlled 
by  opponents  of  the  candidate  for 
whom  a  preference  was  indicated  at 
the  primary,  the  law  would  fail  of 
its  purpose.  How  easily  this  might 
happen  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
Ohio,  where  district  delegates  were 
chosen  at  a  direct  primary,  and  dele- 
gates-at-large  were  chosen  by  a  state 
convention,  the  delegates  to  which 
were  chosen  at  the  same  primary. 
Roosevelt  delegates  were  chosen  in 
a  majority  of  the  districts,  but  the 


mary  did  not  operate   equally  well  |  state   convention   was   controlled   by 
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the  Taft  forces.  In  California  and 
South  Dakota  the  law  provided  for 
the  election  of  all  delegates-  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket,  thus  establishing  the  unit 
rule  for  the  state  delegations  of  all 
parties.  The  Republican  National 
Convention  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  a  state  legislature  to  set 
aside  the  rules  of  the  national  con- 
vention, and  two  of  the  California 
delegates,  nominally  representing  a 
district  in  which  the  local  preference 
was  alleged  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  ffeneral  preference  of  the  state  as 
a  whole,  were  unseated  in  favor  of 
two  members  of  the  general  ticket 
which  had  been  defeated  in  the  state 
at  large.  In  Oregon  the  law  provided 
that  all  delegate  should  be  elected 
by  the  state  at  large,  but  that  each 
voter  should  vote  for  one  delegate 
only.  This  rather  crude  scheme  for 
the  proportional  representation  of  all 
factions  of  each  legal  party  in  its 
state  delegation  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  a  Republican  delegation,  a  minor- 
ity of  whose  members  were  pledged 
to  the  presidential  candidate  who 
was  preferred  by  the  majority  of  Re- 
publican voters  attending  the  pri- 
mary. Hence,  although  the  delegation 
obeyed  its  instructions  by  voting  for 
the  preferred  candidate  when  presi- 
dentuU  nominations  were  in  order  in 
the  convention,  on  all  other  ques- 
tions coming  before  the  convention, 
it  failed  to  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  voters  who  elected 
it.    (See  also  I,  American  History.) 

Criticism  of  the  results  of  the  first 
test  of  the  direct  primary  in  the 
nomination  of  presidential  candidates 
among  politicians  and  in  the  press 
followed,  in  the  main,  these  gen- 
eral lines:  First,  the  presidential 
nominating  machinery  cannot  safely 
be  left  to  the  unregulated  control 
of  private  individuals.  Secondly, 
state  regulation  is  inadequate;  for 
national  conventions  will  not  be 
bound  by  state  legislation,  but  will 
set  such  legislation  aside  when  in 
conflict  with  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  convention.  Moreover,  a  uni- 
form nominating  process  throughout 


the  country  is  desirable,  and  uni- 
formity cannot  be  attained  by  state 
legislation.  Thirdly,  participation  in 
presidential  primary  Sections  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  enrolment  in 
state  parties  under  state  laws.  Such 
confusion  of  state  and  national  party 
affiliations  impedes  the  separation  of 
state  and  national  issues,  and  there- 
by interferes  with  the  free  expression 
of  public  opinion.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  enrollment  in  national  parties, 
it  should  be  regulated  by  federal  la^ 
without  reference  to  party  divisions 
within  the  states.  Fourthly,  the  sys- 
tem of  making  presidential  nomina- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  of 
delegate  conventions  is  cumbersome 
and  unnecessary.  The  better  plan 
would  seem  to  be  the  establishment 
of  a  national  direct  primary,  open 
to  all  voters  without  regard  to  local 
party  affiliations,  the  two  candidates 
carrying  the  greatest  number  of 
states  and  congressional  districts  to 
be  the  only  candidates  at  the  general 
election.  Fifthly,  voters  are  generally 
even  less  interested  in  Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominations  than  delegates  to 
national  conventions  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  direct  nominating 
system  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a 
means  of  selecting  candidates  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Finally,  the  time 
would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  a  change 
in  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. Now  that  the  direct  election 
of  senators  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
brought  about  by  constitutional 
amendment,  the  same  process  might 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  obsolete  electoral  col- 
lege and  establishing  a  more  direct 
procedure  for  the  choice  of  the  chief 
magistrate. 

Direct  Election  of  President  and 
Vice-President. — Senator  Works,  of 
California,  on  Dec.  3,  introduced  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Electoral  College  and  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year. 


DIBEOT    LEGISLATION 


Eztension    of   the    Initiative   and 
Referendum.  —  Constitutional  amend- 


ments providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  were  voted  on  in  Novem- 
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ber  in  five  states:  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Missis- 
sippi. Submission  in  the  first  four 
of  these  states  was  provided  for  by 
le^slative  acts  passed  in  1911,  and  in 
Mississippi  in  1912.  In  North  Da- 
kota and  Wisconsin,  where  initiative 
and  referendum  amendments  were 
proposed  by  the  legislatures  of  1911, 
a  second  legislative  indorsement  in 
1913  is  requisite  before  the  amend- 
ments can  go  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication. In  Nevada,  where  the  ref- 
erendum has  .existed  since  1905,  an 
initiative  amendment  was  submitted 
to  the  people  in  1912.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  legislature  rejected  the  ini- 
tiative, but  indorsed  the  referendum 
ia  a  very  restricted  form.  Similar 
action  must  be  taken  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1913  before  the  amendment 
can  be  submitted  to  the  people.  In 
Florida  an  initiative  and  referendum 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1911,  but  the  propriety  of 
its  submission  to  the  people  was 
challenged,  and  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  In  Indiana  a  new  constitu- 
tion, containing  a  clause  authorizing 
the  legislature  to  establish  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  under  certain  re- 
strictions, was  proposed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1911,  but  the  propriety  of 
its  submission  to  the  people  was  also 
challenged,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  enjoined  its  further  con- 
sideration. In  New  Hampshire  a  con- 
stitutional convention  rejected  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  June  19  by 
a  vote  of  133  to  227.  In  Ohio  a  con- 
stitutional convention  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  people,  and  it  was 
adopted  Sept.  3  by  a  vote  of  312,592 
to  231,312.  In  Oregon  a  retrograde 
step  was  attempted  by  the  submis- 
sion of  an  amendment  imder  the  ini- 
tiative to  require  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast  at  the  election  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  hereafter  to  be 
referred  or  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  measures  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  November  were  generally 
adopted  (see  VI,  Amendments  to 
State  Constitutions),  In  Mississippi, 
where   the   amendment   was    adopted 


by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  the 
affirmative  vote  was  less  than  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the 
election,  and  under  the  constitution 
of  that  state  the  amendment  failed 
to  carry.  In  Oregon  the  proposed 
amendment  was  defeated.  The  effect 
of  such  a  proposal  as  that  submitted 
in  Oregon,  as  well  as  other  features 
of  initiative  and  referendum  amend- 
ments, has  been  discussed  in  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1911  (pp.  180-3). 
The  Ohio  amendment,  however,  con- 
tains some  novel  fektures  and  merits 
special  consideration. 

The  Ohio  Plan.— The  Ohio  plan  ap- 
plies to  both  constitutional  and 
statutory  measures.  Constitutional 
amendments  may  be  initiated  directly 
by  the  people  through  the  filing  of  a 
petition  signed  by  at  least  one-tenth 
as  many  voters  as  voted  for  gov- 
ernor at  the  last  preceding  election. 
A  six  per  cent,  petition  refers  any 
act  of  the  legislature  to  the  people, 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  act 
until  the  people  shall  have  pronounced 
upon  it,  but  the  legislature  may  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  declare  the  exist- 
ence of  an  emergency,  thus  putting 
the  measure  into  operation  at  once. 
The  people,  however,  may  still  veto 
it  at  a  subsequent  election.  The  Ohio 
plan  does  not  contain  any  provision 
for  the  direct  initiation  of  statutes, 
but  only  for  the  indirect  initiative, 
first  introduced  in  this  country  in  the 
Wisconsin  amendment  proposed  by 
the  legislature  of  that  state  in  1911 
(see  American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
183).  The  Ohio  plan,  however,  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Wisconsin.  In  Ohio, 
statutory  measures  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  by  a  three 
per  cent,  petition.  If  rejected  by  the 
legislature,  an  additional  petition  of 
three  per  cent,  submits  the  measure 
to  the  people,  either  in  its  original 
form  or  with  such  amendments  as  the 
petitioners  may  choose.  A  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  a  measure  is  de- 
clared to  be  sufficient  for  adoption  by 
the  people,  and  provision  is  made  for 
a  state  publicity  pamphlet  to  dissem- 
inate information  about  measures  re- 
ferred or  submitted  to  the  people. 


THE    BEOALL 

The  Recall  in  State  Government. —  [lar  government  during  1912  has  been 
The  most  discussed  feature  of  popu-  <  the  recall.     During   1911   the   recall 
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was  adopted  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona (in  the  latter  state,  applying 
only  to  legislative  and  executive  of- 
ficers), and  provision  for  the  submis- 
sion in  1912  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments establishing  the  recall  was 
made  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Wash- 
ington. In  the  same  year  provision 
was  made  for  the  submission  of  re- 
call amendments  in  1914  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Wisconsin,  provided  the  leg- 
islatures of  those  states  meeting  in 
1913  indorse  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. In  1912  the  Arizona  legisla- 
ture provided  for  the  submission  of 
an  amendment  to  the  people  at  the 
general  election  extending  ^the  recall 
to  the  judiciary,  and  the  Louisiana 
legislature  proposed  a  recall  amend- 
ment not  applying  to  the  judiciary. 
Recall  amendments  were  also  submit- 
ted upon  the  initiative  of  the  requi- 
site number  of  voters  in  Arkansas 
and  Colorado.  On  the  other  hand, 
constitutional  conventions  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Ohio  declined  to  sub- 
mit recall  amendments,  and  in  In« 
diana  a  new  constitution  proposed  in 
1911,  containing  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  legislature  to  establish  the 
recall,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
was  declared  by  the  courts  to  have 
been  improperly  framed,  and  was  not 
submitted  to  the  people.  At  the 
November  election  the  recall  amend- 
ments were  adopted  in  Arizona,  Col- 
orado, Idaho,  >ievada,  and  Washing- 
ton, but  not  in  Louisiana.  The  Ar- 
kansas amendment  was  defeated  in 
September  (see  VI,  Amendments  to 
State  Constitutions), 

Features  of  the  State-wide  RecalL 
— The  chief  features  of  the  state- 
wide recall  are  (1)  its  scope;  (2)  the 
size  of  the  petition  required  to  insti- 
tute a  special  recall  election;  (3) 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  election; 
and  (4)  the  provision  made  for  ac- 
quainting the  voters  with  the  grounds 
of  recall  alleged  by  petitioners  and 
with  the  defense  of  the  accused. 

(1)  The  recall  may  apply  to  all 
elective  state  officers,  or  to  all  ex- 
cept judicial  officers.  The  former  is 
the  scope  of  the  original  Oregon  re- 
caU  (1908),  of  the  California  (1911), 
Arizona  (1911-12),  Arkansas  (1912), 
Colorado  (1912),  and  Nevada  (1912) 
amendments,  and  of  the  amendment 
proposed  for  submission   in   1914  in 


North  Dakota.  The  Idaho,  Louisiana, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin  amend- 
ments do  not  apply  to  the  j'udiciary. 

(2)  Petitions  for  a  special  recall 
election  must  in  general  be  signed  by 
one -fourth  as  many  voters  as  voted 
for  all  candidates  for  the  office  in 
question  at  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion, but  in  California  and  Arkansas 
12  per  cent,  petitions  suffice  to  order 
a  recall  election  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  elected  in  the  state  at  large. 

(3)  There    are    several    modes    in 
which  the  recall  may  be   conducted. 
The  name  of  the  officer  against  whom 
the  petition  is  filed  may  be  placed 
upon  the  official  ballot  at  the  special 
election,  together  with  those  of  other 
candidates    for  the  office   nominated 
by  petition.    If  the  office-holder  fails 
to  secure  a  plurality  of  all  votes  cast, 
he  is  thereby  recalled  and  the  can- 
didate   receiving   a    plurality   is    de- 
clared   his    successor.      This    is    the 
method  adopted  in  Oregon  in   1908. 
Or  the  recall  election  proper  may  be 
preceded   by    a    special    primary,    at 
which  two  candidates  are  selected  to 
compete  for  the  office  in  question  at 
an   ensuing   election.     If   the  office- 
holder fails  to  be  renominated  at  the 
primary  he  is  thereby  recalled.   This 
is  the  method  commonly  used  in  mu- 
nicipal recall  elections,  but  has  not 
been  proposed  for  any  state- wide  re- 
call.    Again,  there  may  be  a  single 
election,  but  a  separate  vote  on  the 
question  of  recall.     In  this  case  the 
name    of    the   office-holder   does    not 
appear  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  him- 
self.    Candidates   for   the   succession 
may  be  nominated  by  petition,  by  a 
special  primary,  or  by  designation  of 
any     appropriate     party     committee 
recognized  by  law.    If  a  majority  of 
those  voting  at  the  election  vote  for 
the    recall,    the    office-holder    is    re- 
moved from  office,  and  the  office  goes 
to    the   candidate    with   the    highest 
vote.    A  vote  for  a  successor  is  void 
unless   the  voter   votes   also  on   the 
question  of  recall,  and  if  the  major- 
ity vote  against  recall  all  votes  for 
a   successor  are  void.     This   is  sub- 
stantially the  method  adopted  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  1911,  and  is  followed  in  Ar- 
kansas  and   C>>lorado.     The   Oregon 
plan  is  followed  in  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  North  Dakota.     The  Idaho  and 
Wisconsin  amendments  are  general  in 
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terms,  and  leave   to  the  legislature 
the  task  of  filling  in  details. 

(4)  The  grounds  for  the  recall,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  Oregon  plan, 
are  to  be  set  forth  at  the  head  of  the 
recall  petition.  Further  official  pub- 
licity for  the  charges  is  provided  by 
reservation  of  space  on  the  ballot  for 
a  statement  by  the  petitioners  in  not 
more  than  200  words.  The  office- 
holder against  whom  the  charges  are 
brought  may  set  forth  his  defense  in 
a  similar  statement  on  the  ballot. 
Furthermore,  the  legislature  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  office-holder  for  the  ex- 
pense of  his  campaign  should  he  not 
be  recalled.  Similar  provisions  are 
contained  in  most  of  the  later  recall 
amendments.  In  general  the  machin- 
ery of  the  recall  adopted  in  Califor- 
nia, and  followed  in  the  amendments 
submitted  under  the  initiative  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Colorado,  seems  an  im- 
provement over  the  machinery  of  the 
original  Oregon  plan. 

Extension  of  the  Recall  to  Federal 
Officers. — In  Arizona  the  legislature 
of  1912  provided  for  the  extension  of 
the  recall  to  United  States  senators, 
congressmen,  and  the  United  States 
judge  for  the  Arizona  district.  As  all 
of  these  officers  hold  their  positions 
imder  the  federal  constitution,  and 
as  the  federal  judge  is  not  even  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  Arizona,  the  re- 
call cannot  be  applied  to  them  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution.  Conse- 
quently what  may  be  termed  the  ad- 
visory recall  of  United  States  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  and  the  advis- 
ory resignation  and  appointment  of 
federal  judge  were  established  by 
statute.  The  advisory  recall  of 
United  States  senators  and  congress- 
men and  the  advisory  resignation  of 
federal  judge  were  doubtless  suggest- 
ed by  corresponding  constitutional 
provisions  for  the  mandatory  recall 
of  state  officers,  including  the  judi- 
ciary. The  advisory  appointment  of 
federal  judge  was  apparently  estab- 
lished upon  the  theory  that  the  Presi- 
ident,  in  the  selection  of  local  judi- 
cial appointees,  customarily  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  advice  from  some  rep- 
resentative of  the  locality  concerned, 
generally  the  United  States  senator, 
it  of  the  same  party.    Why  not  sub- 


stitute the  people  of  the  state  for  the 
senator  as  the  source  of  the  advice? 
The  Arizona  law,  therefore,  provides 
for  an  advisory  vote  to  indicate  the 
popular  choice  of  a  candidate  for  a 
judicial  appointment,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  the  popular  desire  for  the 
resignation  of  a  United  States  dis- 
trict judge. 

The  procedure  for  the  advisory  res- 
ignation of  federal  judge  and  for  the 
popular  indorsement  of  a  candidate 
for  the  succession  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  established  imder  the 
California  plan  for  the  recall  of  state 
officers.    The  ballot  provides  for  votes 
on  two  separate  questions:  (1)  Shall 
the  federal  judge  be  advised  by  the 
people  to  resign?  and  (2)  Which  can- 
didate for  the  succession  shall  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment?    Both  federal  judge  and 
President  are,  of  course,  free  to  fol- 
low or  disregard  this  advice,  as  they 
please.    The  advisory  recall  of  Unit^ 
States   senators  and  congressmen  is 
conducted  in  the  same  way   as  the 
mandatory  recall  of  state  elective  of- 
ficers,  except   that   an  adverse  vote 
cannot  be  enforced  by  any  legal  proc- 
ess within  the  control  of  the  state. 
In  order  to  make  this  advisory  re- 
call effective,  the  principle  of  the  Ore- 
gon plan  for  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  senators  is  adapted  to 
the  occasion.    Candidates  for  United 
States    senatorial   and    congressional 
nominations  are  given  the  option  of 
plednng  themselves  to  obey  or  not 
to  <M)ey  an  advisory  vote  of  recall. 
A  candidate  for  a  nomination  at  a 
direct-primary  election  would  find  it 
to  his  advantage  to  make  the  pledge 
of  obedience.    This  Arizona  plan  for 
the  extension  of  the  recidl  to  con- 
gressmen is  an  innovation,  but  its  ap- 
plication  to   United  States   senat<»r8 
is  simply  a  revival  in  more  effective 
form  of  the  recall  of  senators  prac- 
ticed by  the  state  legislatures  under 
the  name  of  '^doctrine  of  instruction 
of  senators"  throughout  the  first  half- 
century  of   the  federal   Government. 
Among  a  number  of  less  well-known 
instances  of  the  reodl  of  senators,  the 
recall  of  two  who  later  became  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  may  be 
mentioned:     John  Quincy  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1808,  and  Jc^in  Ty> 
ler,  of  Virginia,  in  1836. 
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Recall  of  Judicial  Decidons.— The 
recall  of  judicial  decisions  is  a  de- 
vice first  suggested  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  an  address  before  the 
Ohio  Constitutional  Convention,  Feb. 
21,  1912.  Its  purpose  may  best 
be  explained  in  the  language  of  its 
first  public  sponsor.  In  his  speech 
to  the  Progressive  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  August  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said: 

In  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land,  in  assnming  finally  to 
interpret  it,  and  therefore  finally  to 
make  it,  the  acts  of  the  courts  shonld 
be  subject  to,  and  not  above;  the  final 
control  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 
The  people  tbemselveB  must  be  the  ul- 
timate makers  of  their  own  Constitu- 
tion, and  where  their  agents  differ  in 
their  interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
the  people  tiiemselves  should  be  given 
the  chance,  after  full  and  deliberate 
judgment,  authoritatiTely  to  settle  what 
interpretation  it  is  that  their  represen- 
tatives  shall  thereafter  adopt  as  binding. 

Whenever  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  there  exist  general 
prohibitions  that,  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  nullify,  or  may  be  used  to  nul- 
lify, specific  laws  passed,  and  admittedly 
passed,  in  the  interest  of  social  justice, 
we  are  for  such  immediate  law  or 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  if  that 
be  necessary,  as  will  thereafter  permit 
a  reference  to  the  people  of  the  public 
eifect  of  such  decision  under  forms  se- 
curing full  deliberation,  to  the  end  that 
the  specific  act  of  the  legislatiTe  branch 
of  the  government  thus  judicially  nul- 
lified, and  such  amendments  thereof  as 
come  within  its  scope  and  purpose, 
may  constitutionally  be  excepted  by 
vote  of  the  people  from  the  general 
prohibitions,  the  same  as  if  that  par- 


ticular act  had  been  expressly  excepted 
when  the  prohibition  was  adopted.  This 
will  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
machinery  for  making  much  easier  of 
amendment  both  the  National  and  the 
several  State  Constitutions,  especially 
with  the  view  of  prompt  action  on  cer- 
tain judicial  decisions — action  as  speci- 
fic and  limited  as  that  taken  by  the 
passage  of  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution. 


It  is  pointed  out  by  the  advocates 
of  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857 
was,  in  effect,  recalled  by  Section  I 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,, 
adopted  in  1868,  and  that  the  in- 
come-tax decision  of  1895  is  now  in 
process  of  recall  by  a  pending^ 
amendment.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pro- 
posal  ia  to  expedite  such  recalls 
whenever  they  are  clearly  demanded 
by  public  opinion.  (See  also  I, 
American  History.) 

An  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution, restricting  the  right  to  de- 
cla|;e  laws  imconstitutional  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  providing  a 
more  direct  process  by  which  nulli- 
fied statutes  may  be  constitutional- 
ized,  so  to  say,  was  submitted  under 
the  initiative  in  November  to  the 
people  of  Colorado  and  adopted  by 
them  by  a  vote  of  55,416  to  40,891. 
This  amendment  virtually  authorizes 
the  people  by  the  use  of  the  referen- 
dum to  order  the  enforcement  of  a 
statute  which  has  been  enacted  by 
the  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
governor  but  vetoed  by  the  supreme 
court. 


THE    8H0BT    BALLOT 


Adoption  in  19 za. — ^The  short  bal- 
lot (see  AiCEBiCAN  Teab  Book,  1910, 
p.  156;  1911,  p.  187)  was  indorsed 
during  1912  by  all  three  of  the  lead- 
ing candidates  for  the  presidency. 
The  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  con- 
stitutional conventions,  however, 
failed  to  submit  to  the  people  any 
proposals  for  the  shortening  of  the 
ballot  in  those  two  states.  In  the 
state  of  Oregon  the  People's  Power 
League  (see  Akerioan  Yeab  Book, 
1910,  p.  153)  submitted  under  the 
initiative  at  the  November  election 
a  plan  for  the  entire  reorganization 


government,  and  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  plan  was  a  shorter 
ballot. 

The  Oregon  Plan.— This  latest 
"Oregon  plan"  provides  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  state  senate;  deprives 
the  governor  of  the  veto  power,  and 
gives  him,  together  with  the  de- 
feated gubernatorial  candidates  of 
all  legal  parties,  a  seat  in  the  state 
house  of  representatives  (which  be- 
comes the  sole  legislative  body) ; 
gives  the  governor  the  exclusive 
power  to  introduce  appropriation 
bills,    reserving    to    the    legislature 


of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  state  1  the  power  to  reject  or  reduce  pro- 
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posed  appropriations,  but  not  the 
power  to  increase  them  without  the 
governor's  consent  (provided  that 
appropriation  bills  may  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  even  without  the 
approval  of  the  governor) ;  requires 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  amend  or  repeal  a  measure 
enacted  by  the  people;  establishes  a 
system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  legislature 
and  the  proxy  system  of  voting  on 
measures;  provides  for  quadrennial 
legislatures  with  annual  sessions; 
provides  for  the  choice  of  a  non- 
partisan speaker  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  legislature;  and  reg- 
ulates legislative  procedure.  This 
plan  is  less  comprehensive  than  that 
submitted  by  the  People's  Power 
League  in  1910.  The  former  plan 
proposed  a  reorganization  of  the  leg- 
islature along  lines  similar  to  those 
of  the  plan  of  1912,  and  also  a  re- 
organization of  the  executive  by  a 
removal  of  all  state  officers  from  the 
ballot  except  governor  and  auditor, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  execu- 
tive cabinet  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  responsible  to  him., 
and  by  the  creation  of  the  new  of- 
fice of  state  business  manager,  to 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernor without  regard  to  party  affil- 
iation. Furthermore,  by  the  plan 
of  1910,  the  principle  of  the  short 
ballot  and  administration  by  non- 
political  business  managers"  under 
the  supervision  of  political  boards 
was  to  be  extended  also  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  counties.  After  this  plan 
was  rejected  by  the  people,  the  Peo- 
ple's Power  League  attempted  to  re- 
vise it  in  order  to  meet  the  most 
serious  objections  that  had  been 
brought  against  it.  This  revised 
plan  may  be  found  in  an  "introduc- 
tory letter"  published  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Power  League  Dec.  28,  1911. 
Subsequently  those  portions  of  the 
plan  relating  to  the  state  executive 
and  to  the  county  were  laid  aside, 
in  order  that  the  attention  of  the 
voters  in  1912  might  be  concentrat- 
ed upon  the  proposed  scheme  of  leg- 
islative reorganization. 

The  advantages  of  this  radical  re- 
organization of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  state  government  are  thus  set 
forth    in    the    affirmative    argument 


published  in  the  official  state  pub- 
licity pamphlet  for  the  election  of 
1912:  (1)  A  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  government  esti- 
mated at  over  25  per  cent.;  (2)  con- 
centration of  legislative  responsibil- 
ity by  the  abolition  of  the  "useless 
and  unnecessary"  senate  and  of  the 
gubernatorial  veto  power;  (3)  in- 
crease of  popular  control  over  the 
legislature  through  the  referendum; 
(4)  representation  of  all  political 
parties  in  proportion  to  their  nu- 
merical importance;  (5)  decrease  of 
the  quantity  of  legislation,  both  by 
the  legislature  and  by  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  negative 
argument  printed  in  the  publicity 
pamphlet  we  find  a  general  denial 
that  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  legislature  will,  if  adopted  by 
the  people,  either  decrease  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  or  diminish  the  use 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
The  measure  is  bluntly  character- 
ized as  a  "crude  experiment."  It  was 
defeated  by  the  people  at  the  Novem- 
ber election. 

Proportional  Representation. — The 
proxy  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation differs  from  that  proposed 
by  the  People's  Power  League  in 
1910,  and  merits  further  explana- 
tion. The  plan  proposed  in  1912 
provides  that  the  legislative  assem- 
bly shall  consist  of  60  elective  mem- 
bers and  certain  ew  officio  members. 
Elective  members  are  to  be  chosen 
in  such  a  way  that  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable  any  one-sixtieth  of 
the  voters  in  the  state  voting  for 
the  same  person  for  representative 
shall  insure  his  election.  The  leg- 
islative assembly  is  required  to  di- 
vide the  state  into  legislative  dis- 
tricts, no  one  of  which  shall  be  en- 
titled to  less  than  two  representa- 
tives, nor  is  any  county  to  be  di- 
vided in  making  such  districts.  A 
voter  may  vote  for  a  candidate  nom- 
inated in  his  district  or  may  write 
in  on  his  ballot  the  name  of  a  can- 
didate nominated  in  another  dis- 
trict, but  no  voter  may  vote  for 
more  than  one  candidate.  In  each 
district  the  two  or  more  candidates, 
as  the  case  may  be,  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
thereby  elected.  Each  representative 
so  elected  is  the  proxy  in  the  leg- 
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islative  assembly  for  all  the  voters 
who  Toted  for  him,  and  in  voting 
therein  shall  cast  the  number  of 
votes  he  so  represents.  But  this 
islative  assembly  for  all  the  voters 
who  have  voted  for  unsuccessful  leg- 
islative candidates.  It  is  therefore 
provided  further  that  the  governor 
and  the  leading  gubernatorial  can- 
didate of  each  defeated  legal  party 
shall  also  be  members  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly,  and  each  such 
ex  officio  member  of  the  assembly 
shall  be  a  proxy  for  all  those  voters, 
in  whatsoever  district  they  may  re- 
side, who  voted  for  unsuccessful  can- 
didates of  his  party  for  representa- 
tive, and  shall  cast  a  corresponding 
number  of  votes  for  or  against  any 
measure  brought  before  the  assem- 
bly. 

This  proxy  system  of  proportional 
representation  obviously  gives  a 
great  deal  of  power  to  regular  party 
candidates  for  governor,  whether 
elected  or  defeat^,  and  was  criti- 
cized on  that  ground  in  the  negative 
argument  printed  in  the  Oregon  pub- 
licity pamphlet  for  1912.  In  order 
to  insure  that  this  power  should  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but  the 
most  representative  party  leaders, 
the  original  proposals  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Power  League  provided  for  a 
system  of  preferential  voting  for 
governor.  Although  this  part  of  the 
plan  was  not  submitted  to  the  voters 
in  1912,  the  increasing  interest  in 
preferential  voting,  indicated  by  the 
adoption  of  various  plans  therefor 
in  several  of  the  states,  calls  for  a 
more  extended  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject; 

Preferential  Voting.— The  ,  Oregon 
plan  for  preferential  voting '  provid- 
ed for  a  ballot  upon  which  the  voter 
might  indicate  not  only  his  first,  but 
also  his  second  and  other,  choices  for 
each  of  the  two  offices  (governor 
and  auditor)  to  be  filled  by  election 
in  the  state  at  large.  There  was  to 
be  no  official  primary  election,  but 
several  candidates  representing  each 
party  might  seek  election  under  the 
preferential  voting  system.  If  no 
candidate  should  receive  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  all  the  first-choice  votes, 
the  second-choice  votes  for  each  can- 
didate should  be  added  to  his  first- 
choice   votes;    and,    if   no   candidate 


then  received  a  first-  or  second- 
choice  vote  from  a  majority  of  the 
voters  attending  the  election,  the 
other  choice  vot^  for  each  candidate 
should  be  added  to  the  previous  to- 
tals. The  candidate  with  a  plurality 
of  all  choices  added  together  should 
then  be  declared  elected.  A  similar 
system,  providing,  however,  for  the 
counting  of  first  and  second  choices 
only,  was  introduced  in  the  Idaho 
direct-primary  law  of  1909,  but  in 
most  of  the  states  which  have  adopt- 
ed preferential  voting  another  sys- 
tem has  been  employed  which  may 
be  named,  from  the  state  in  which 
it  was  first  proposed,  the  Wisconsin 
plan. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  was  adopted, 
not  in  order  to  dispense  with  a  di- 
rect primary  as  proposed  in  Oregon, 
but  to  prevent  the  capture  of  pri- 
mary nominations  by  minority  fac- 
tions within  the  party.  This  was 
also  the  purpose  of  the  Idaho  plan. 
The  Wisconsin  plan  provides  for  the 
counting  of  first  and  second  choices 
only,  but  by  a  diflferent  method  from 
that  adopted  in  Idaho.  If  no  can- 
didate for  a  given  nomination  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  first-choice 
votes,  that  candidate  who  receives 
the  least  number  of  such  votes  is 
eliminated,  and  the  second  choices 
indicated  on  the  ballots  marked  in 
the  first-choice  column  for  the  elim* 
inated  candidate  are  then  added  to 
the  appropriate  first-choice  votes  of 
the  remaining  candidates.  This  pro- 
cess of  elimination  of  lowest  candi- 
dates and  redistribution  of  ballots 
is  continued  until  some  candidate 
receives  a  first-  or  second-choice  vote 
from  a  majority  of  the  voters,  or 
until  only  two  candidates  remain. 
In  the  latter  event  the  candidate 
with  a  plurality  of  first-  and  second- 
choice  votes  is  to  be  declared  elect- 
ed. Neither  method  of  preferential 
voting  insures  the  election  of  a  can- 
didate by  a  majority  of  all  votes 
cast,  but  both  methods  prevent  the 
candidate  of  a  minority  faction 
within  a  party  from  winning  a  nom- 
ination through  the  division  of  the 
majority  of  the  party  among  several 
candidates  of  similar  principles. 

The  Idaho  plan  possesses  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  greater  simplic- 
ity  in  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 
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Under  this  plan,  however,  the  voter's 
second  choice  will  be  counted  against 
his  first  choice  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  majority  of  first  choices 
for  any  one  candidate,  and  may  aid 
in  defeating  his  first  choice.  If  the 
voter  seeks  to  avoid  this  danger  by 
voting  a  first  choice  only,  he  there- 
by partially  disfranchises  himself, 
and  thus  different  voters  may  exer- 
cise an  unequal  voice  in  the  eleo> 
tion.  The  Wisconsin  plan  avoids 
these  difficulties,  and  thereby  secures 
greater  accuracy  in  the  expression 
of  the  popular  will,  although  at  the 
partial  sacrifice  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  Idaho  plan.  Where  only  first 
and  second  choices  are  indicated,  the 
complexity  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  is 


not  serious,  and  without  doubt  it  is 
the  superior  plan  for  primary  elec- 
tions. If  it  be  proposed  to  abolish 
the  primary  and  establish  preferen- 
tial voting  at  the  general  election  as 
a  substitute,  as  was  contemplated  in 
Oregon,  it  becomes  desirable  to  afford 
the  means  of  expressing  more  than 
two  choices.  In  this  case  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Wisconsin  plan  would 
become  more  serious. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  was  adopted 
in  that  state  in  1911,  and  in  1912 
in  Minnesota.  It  was  also  adopted 
in  Arizona  in  connection  with  the 
advisory  recall  of  United  States  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  and  the  ad- 
visory resignation  and  endorsement 
of  federal  judges. 


PXTBLIOITY  IN   POLXTIOAIi   0AMPAION8 


Publicity  of  Campaign  Funds. — 
There  was  little  new  legislation  in 
1912  in  connection  with  corrupt 
practices  at  elections  and  the  pub- 
lication of  campaign  receipts  and 
expenditures,  but  there  was  a  ffreat 
increase  of  public  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  earlier  legislation,  or  the 
lack  of  it.  The  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  upon  this  subject  in 
1912  was  the  enactment  in  Minne- 
sota of  a  law  modeled  upon  that  en- 
acted in  Wisconsin  in  1911  (see 
American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  189- 
190).  The  new  state  of  Arizona 
also  adopted  a  comprehensive  law, 
prohibiting  campaign  contributions 
by  corporations  and  providing  for 
full  publicity  of  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures before  and  after  prima- 
ries and  elections.  Connecticut 
strengthened  the  publicity  features 
of  its  law;  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  strengthened  their  laws 
with  especial  reference  to  primary 
elections;  and  New  Mexico  was  add- 
ed to  the  list  of  states  with  corrupt- 
practices  legislation  upon  their  stat- 
ute books.  In  Montana  a  compre- 
hensive measure  was  submitted  to 
the  people  in  November  under  the 
initiative,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
antiquated  law  of  1895.  Altogether 
40  states  have  now  enacted  more  or 
less  comprehensive  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  money  in  elections. 

Congress  enacted  a  law  providing 
for   publicity   and   limitation   of   re- 


ceipts and  expenditures  in  presiden- 
tial primary  elections,  but  too  late 
to  affect  the  presidential  primaries 
of  1912. 

Official  Campaign  Publicity  Pam- 
phlets.— The  most  significant  fea^* 
ture  of  recent  legislation  regulating 
the  conduct  of  political  campaigns 
is  the  increasing  provision  for  the 
publication  of  campaign  material  by 
the  states.  This  feature  originated 
in  the  publicity  pamphlet  provided 
in  Oregon  for  the  better  information 
of  the  voters  concerning  measures 
submitted  to  the  people  under  the 
initiative  and  referendum  (see 
Amebioan  Yeab  Book,  1910,  p.  151). 
The  Oregon  system  of  official  public- 
ity inmiediately  demonstrated  its 
value,  and  the  "Voters'  Text-Book," 
as  it  is  often  called,  was  adopted 
in  other  states  possessing  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  notably  in  Mon- 
tana, California,  and  Arizona.  The 
Oregon  **Voters'  Text-Book"  has 
been  published  biennially  since  1904, 
and  in  the  other  three  states  publi- 
cation began  in  1912.  The  direct- 
l^islation  amendment  adopted  in 
Washington  in  1912  makes  manda- 
tory upon  the  legislature  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  system  of 
official  publicity,  and  a  similar  pro- 
vision IS  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment endorsed  by  the  Wisconsin  leg- 
islature of  1911.  In  South  Dakota 
the  legislature  originally  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  sample  bal- 
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lots  on  which  proposed  amendments 
were  printed  in  full.  This  plan  re- 
sulted in  1910  in  a  six-foot  ballot, 
and  in  1911  the  legislature  provided 
for  the  printing  of  titles  of  meas- 
ures only  on  the  ballots  and  for  the 
distribution  of  official  pamphlets 
containilig  the  full  texts,  together 
with  affirmative  and  negative  argu- 
ments, as  in  Oregon.  In  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Colorado,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, the  legislatures  provided 
for  the  publication  of  proposed  meas- 
ures in  newspapers  of  each  party  in 
each  county  as  official  advertising. 
This  method  has  proved  less  effective 
than  the  Oregon  official  pamphlet 
and  much  more  expensive.  In  Colo- 
rado a  measure  abolishing  com- 
pulsoiy  newspaper  advertising  and 
establishing  the  official  'Voters' 
Text-Book,"  with  provision  for  ar- 
•  guments  pro  and  con.,  as  in  Oregon, 
was  submitted  to  the  people  under 
the  initiative  in   1912,  but  was  de- 


feated by  a  vote  of  39,551   for,  to 
50,635  against. 

The  principle  of  the  publicity 
pamphlet  was  next  extended  to  the 
primary  election  for  the  better  in- 
formation of  voters  concerning  can- 
didates. The  Oregon  primary  elec- 
tion pamphlet  was  first  published  in 
1910  (see  Amebioan  Yeab  Book, 
1910,  p.  151),  and  was  introduced 
into  Wisconsin  in  1911.  In  Mon- 
tana a  measure  submitted  to  the 
people  under  the  initiative  in  1912 
provided  for  two  official  cam- 
paign bulletins,  one  to  appear  before 
the  primary,  the  other  before  the 
general  election;  and  in  Massachu- 
setts it  was  proposed  in  1912,  but 
not  adopted  by  the  legislature,  to 
publish  an  official  bulletin  once  a 
week  for  the  four  weeks  preceding 
each  general  election,  in  which  space 
should  be  available  at  cost  of  pub- 
lication to  parties  and  candidates 
for  the  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
the  campaign. 


WOMAN  SUPFBAGE 


Endorsement  by  the  Progressive 
Party. — The  cause  of  "votes  for  wom- 
en" has  made  more  progress  during 
1912  than  during  any  previous  year. 
Woman  suffrage  was  endorsed  gener- 
ally by  the  Progressive  party,  and  in 
some  states  all  three  of  the  leading 
parties  either  endorsed  equal  suf- 
frage for  men  and  women  or  rec- 
ommended the  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  people. 

The  total  number  of  states  in  which 
equal  suffrage  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  1912  was  six,  namely : 
Arizona,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  and.  Wisconsin.  In  Nevada, 
where  equal  suffrage  was  endorsed  by 
the  legislature  of  1911,  a  second  en- 
dorsement must  be  obtained  from  the 


legislature  of  1913  before  the  meas- 
ure can  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
A  constitutional  convention  in  New 
Hampshire  rejected  a  proposed  woman 
suffrage  amendment.  A  proposed 
amendment  in  Ohio  was  rejected  by 
the  voters  on  Sept.  3  by  a  vote  of 
249,420  to  336,875.  On  Nov.  5 
equal  suffrage  was  adopted  in  Ari- 
zona, Kansas,  and  Oregon,  and  re- 
jected in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
In  Michigan  the  official  returns 
showed  a  majority  of  760  against 
equal  suffrage,  but  have  been  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  of  fraud.  The 
total  nimiber  of  equal  suffrage  states 
at  the  close  of  1912  is  therefore 
nine,  with  one  additional  state, 
Michigan,  in  doubt. 
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NORTH   AMESIOA 


OANADA 


Reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
— The   cause   of   reciprocity   between 
Canada  and  the  United  States    (see 
Amebioan  Yeab  Book,  1911,  pp.  45- 
48,    90-93,    123,    291,    483,    510)    re- 
ceived an  unexpected  blow  during  the 
presidential-primary     campaign      in 
Massachusetts   (see  also  I,  American 
History),  when  President  Taft  in  a 
speech  at  Worcester,  on  April  26th, 
gave  out  to  the  public  private  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Roosevelt  show- 
ing that  the  latter  had  reversed  his 
attitude     toward     reciprocity.      The 
unfortunate  phrase  which  caused  all 
the   trouble,   to   the   effect   that   the 
proposed  reciprocity  agreement  would 
make   Canada   "only   an   adjunct   of 
the  United  States,"  was  contained  in 
a   letter   written  by   President   Taft 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.     This  phrase  was 
immediately  seized  upon  by  the  Con- 
servatives in  Canada  as  an  authori- 
tative   corroboration    of    their    accu- 
sations  against   the  Liberal   Govern- 
ment in  the  Canadian  political  eam- 
paign    of    1911.      The    incident   was 
made  the  occasion  for  an  interpella- 
tion  of   the   British   Government   in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6,  an 
attempt  being  made  to  discredit  the 
Liberal   Government  of  England  for 
its  failure  properly  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.    Mr.  Bryce, 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, came  in  for  severe  criticism  in 
this   connection.     The   effect  of  this 
incident   in   strengthening    the   posi- 
tion   of    the    Conservative    party    in 
Canada,  and  discrediting  temporarily 
the  Liberal   party,   has   undoubtedly 
been  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  pos- 


sibility of  any  reciprocal  agreement 
regarding  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Canadian  Wood-pulp. — Meanwhile 
the  Reciprocity  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  July  26,  1911,  remains  un- 
repealed, and  Section  2  in  particular, 
admitting  Canadian  wood  pulp  and  « 
print  paper  free  of  duty,  continues 
in  active  operation  without  reference 
to  any  action  on  the  part  of  Canada. 
Inasmuch  as  this  benefit  was  con- 
ferred on  Canada  without  the  giving 
of  any  consideration  in  return,  other 
nations  have  claimed  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  discrimination  against 
wood  pulp  and  print  paper  exported 
by  them  to  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ident Taft,  in  a  message  to  Congress 
dated  Jan.  9,  1912,  stated  that  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  had  all  claimed, 
under  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
of  their  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  the  benefit  con- 
ferred on  Canadian  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper.  On  April  23,  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  decided  that  as 
Canada  is  not  a  country  or  nation 
for  the  purposes  of  international  law, 
the  most-favored-nation  clause  is  not 
therefore  brought  into  operation. 
The  logic  of  this  decision  was  not 
entirely  convincing,  and  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Customs  Court.  In 
order  apparently  to  save  the  United 
States  Government  further  embar- 
rassment, that  tribunal,  on  Oct.  25, 
granted  an  application  for  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  case. 

International  Joint  Boundary  Com- 
mission.— The  International  Joint 
Commission  of  Canada  and  the 
United    States   provided    for   in    the 
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Boundary  ConTention  of  Jan.  11^ 
1900,  met  and  organized  in  Wash- 
ington, Jan.  1M8,  1012.  The  Ameri- 
can members  of  the  Commission  are: 
Hon.  James  A.  Tawney  (chairman), 
Hon.  George  Turner,  and  Mr.  Frank 
8.  Streeter.  The  Canadian  members 
are:  the  Hon.  T.  Chase  Casgrain, 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Powell,  and  Hon. 
Charles  A.  McGrath. 

The  powers  of  the  Commission  as 
determined  by  Articles  IX  and  X  of 
the  Boundary  Convention  of  1009 
are  as  follows: 

.  .  .  .  Any  other  questions  [that 
Is  to  say,  other  than  the  immediate 
boundary  disputes]  or  matters  of  differ- 
ence arising  between  them  [viz.,  Canada 
and  the  United  States]  involving  the 
rights,  obligations  or  interests  of  either 
in  relation  to  the  other  or  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other,  along  the  common 
frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  be  re- 
ferred from  time  to  time  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  for  examina- 
tion and  report,  whenever  either  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada shall  request  that  such  questions 
or  matters  of  difference  be  so  referred. 
.  .  .  Such  reports  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  not  be  regarded  as  decisions 
of  the  questions  or  matters  so  sub- 
mitted either  on  the  facts  or  the  law, 
and  shall  in  no  way  have  the  character 
of  an  arbitral  award. 

Any  questions  or  matters  of  difference 
arising  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  involving  the  rights,  obligations 
or  interests  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  either  In  re- 
lation to  each  other  or  to  their  respec- 
tive inhabitants,  may  be  referred  for 
decision  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission by  the  consent  of  the  two  par- 
ties, it  being  understood  that  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  any  such  ac- 
tion will  be  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  Council. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Commissioner  Tawney  in  the 
opening  address  at  the  first  meeting 
01  the  Commission,  that: 

This  treaty  has  provided  a  means  for 
frank,  direct  and  constant  relations  be- 
tween the  two  great  neighboring  peo- 
ples who  inhabit  the  greater  part  of 
the  North  American  continent,  and  who 
must  live  in  amicable  relations  to  real- 


ize  the   ultimate   ideal   of   our   Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization. 

The  main  questions  awaiting  con- 
sideration by  the  Commission  relate 
to  the  proposed  dam  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  River;  to  Lake  Champlain; 
the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  Co., 
and  the  Long  Sault  Development  Co. 
(See  Am,  Journal  of  International 
Law,  Vol.  VI,  p.  101.) 

North  Atlantic  Fisheries.— It  was 
announced  on  May  24,  1012,  that  new 
agreements  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland  to  adjust  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  American  fishing 
rights  as  determined  by  the  award 
of  The  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal 
in  1000  (American  Yeab  Book,  1010, 
p.  100).  The  final  draft  of  the  treaty 
was  formally  signed  Nov.  15  by  Am- 
bassador Bryce  and  Secretary  Knox. 
The  principal  provision  of  the  new 
fishery  treaty  is  that  relating  to  the 
adoption  of  new  regulations  affecting 
the  rights  of  American  fishermen. 
Six  months'  notice  of  intended 
changes  in  the  regulations  must  be 
given  in  order  to  allow  the  United 
States  opportunity  to  object  if  it 
so  desires,  and  have  its  objections 
passed  upon  by  an  impartial  com- 
mission. Another  provision  of  the 
treaty  relates  to  the  delimitation  of 
bays  more  than  10  miles  in  width 
in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  award  of  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal in  1000.  It  was  not  found 
possible  to  complete  the  delimitation 
of  the  Newfoundland  bays  in  time 
for  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  This, 
together  with  other  questions,  will 
be  left  to  subsequent  negotiations. 

MEZIOO 

Revelations. — The  continued  revo- 
lutionary uprisings  and  general 
state  of  insecurity  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Mexico  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  successful  revolution  by 
Madero  in  1011  (American  Year 
Book,  1011,  74,  88-00,  116)  have 
caused  the  United  Statei  serious  em- 
barrassment and  grave  concern.  The 
activities  of  the  Mexican  revolution- 
ists in  the  proximity  of  the  Ameri- 
can border  have  imposed  on  the 
United  States  the  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble task  of  preventing  American  soil 
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from  being  used  as  a  base  of  sup- 
plies and  action  by  the  revolutionists 
against  a  Grovernment  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  peace.  (See 
also  IV,  Mewioo,) 

The  problem  has  been,  how  to  pre- 
vent, under  American  neutrality  laws, 
the  participation  of  American  citi- 
zens and  others,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  this  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  existing  legal  government 
in  Mexico.  To  accomplish  this  end 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  amend 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  to  maintain  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  an  imposing  military 
patrol  to  prevent  infractions  of  these 
laws.  It  has  likewise  been  the  con- 
stant preoccupation  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  and  their 
property  without  going  to  the  ex- 
treme of  intervention,  which,  as  Pres- 
ident Madero  has  well  said,  "is  only 
an  euphemism  that  spells  war." 
Enormous  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Administration  by  very 
powerful  interests  having  investments 
in  Mexico  to  force  the  United  States 
to  intervene,  but  President  Taf  t  stead- 
fastly refused  to  take  so  extreme  and 
dangerous  a  step. 

On  Feb.  3  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  the  embassy  in 
Mexico  City  warned  the  Government 
of  President  Madero  that  it  would 
be  expected  to  afford  the  fullest  pro- 
tection to  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty from  the  excesses  and  ravages 
of  the  rebels.  At  the  same  time  a 
considerable  number  of  American 
troops  were  sent  to  patrol  the  bor- 
der. To  allay  Mexican  fears  of  in- 
tervention and  avert  any  possible  re- 
prisals on  American  citizens  by 
irresponsible  individuals  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  the  Department 
of  State  instructed  American  officials 
throughout  Mexico,  on  Feb.  13,  to 
deny  publicly  that  the  United  States 
had  any  intention  of  intervening  in 
Mexican  affairs.  These  assurances 
were  repeated  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  year. 

On  March  2  President  Taft  issued 
a  proclamation  recognizing  the  sta- 
tus of  active  insurrection  in  Mexico 
and  enjoining  all  American  citizens 
and  others  from  taking  part  in  sup- 
port of  the  rebellion.     The  purpose 


and  the  effect  of  this  proclamation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  interna- 
tional law  was  merely  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  war  in  the  ma- 
terial sense,  namely  the  status  of 
the  Mexican  rebels  as  insurgents  and 
the  corresponding  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  its  own 
neutrality  laws.  It  did  not  recognize 
war  in  the  legal  sense,  namely  a 
status  of  belligerency,  and  therefore 
did  not  bring  into  operation  the  obli- 
gations of  neutrality  imposed  by  in- 
ternational law.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  made  plain  that  it  has 
never  intended  to  concede  to  the 
Mexican  revolutionists  any  belliger- 
ent rights,  such  as  the  free  use  of 
American  ports  on  an  equality  with 
the  Mexican  Government. 

At  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  this 
proclamation  American  citizens  liv- 
ing within  the  zone  of  operations 
of  the  revolutionists  were  warned 
throuffh  the  embassy  in  Mexico  City 
and  the  consuls  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  they  should  withdraw  and 
leave  their  effects  in  the  hands  of 
the  nearest  consular  officials. 

It  was  found  that  the  neutrality 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  certain  acts  of 
substantial  aid  to  the  revolutionists. 
Congress,  therefore,  on  March  14, 
1912,  by  joint  resolution,  conferred  on 
the  President  the  discretion  and  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  from 
the  United  States  to  any  American 
country  where  domestic  violence  may 
be  forwarded  by  the  use  of  arms 
and  munitions  so  procured. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  thus 
conferred  on  him.  President  Taft 
issued  the  following  proclamation: 

Whereas  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  14,  1912,  reads 
and  provides  as  follows:  That  when- 
ever the  President  shall  find  that  in  any 
American  country  conditions  of  domes- 
tic violence  exist  which  are  promoted 
by  the  use  of  arms  or  munitions  of 
war  procured  from  the  United  States 
and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  export  except  un- 
der such  limitations  and  exceptions  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe  any  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States  to  such  country  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or 
by  Congress,  and 
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Whereas  It  Is  proTlded  by  section  2 
of  the  said  joint  resolution:  That  any 
shipment  of  material  hereby  declared 
unlawful  after  snch  a  proclamation  shall 
be  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years  or  both ; 

....  It  William  Howard  Taft, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  in  me  by  the  said 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  do  hereby 
declare  and  proclaim  that  I  have  found 
there  exist  in  Mexico  such  conditions 
of  domestic  violence  promoted  by  the 
use  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war  pro- 
cured from  the  United  States,  as  con- 
templated by  the  said  joint  resolution, 
and  I  do  hereby  admonish  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  every  person 
to  abstain  from  every  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  above 
set  forth,  hereby  made  applicable  to 
Mexico  and  I  do  hereby  warn  them  that 
all  violations  of  such  provisions  will  be 
rigorously  prosecuted.     .     .     . 

On  March  24  the  Department  of 
State  announced,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  international  law  regard- 
ing insurgency,  that  the  Mexican 
Government  was  in  no  way  prevented 
by  the  terms  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  March  14  from  import- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
United  States.  On  March  29,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  roving  bands  of 
revolutionists  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  one  thousand 
rifles  were  shipped  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Mexican  Government,  for 
the  use  in  case  of  need  of  the  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Mexico  City. 

The  United  States  Government  be- 
came seriously  alarmed  because  of 
the  cruel  treatment  of  Americans 
captured  by  revolutionary  bands, 
and  particularly  by  the  attitude  of 
General  Orosco,  the  chief  of  the  rebels 
operating  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua. 
General  Orosco  on  April  12  seized 
mail  addressed  to  the  United  States 
consul  at  Chihuahua,  and  announced 
that  he  declined  to  recognize  Constil 
Letcher  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
American  Government  to  recognize 
the  revolutionists.  The  Department 
of  State  thereupon  sent  to  both 
President  Madero  and  General  Or- 
osco a  solenm  warning  through  Am- 
bassador Wilson  and  Consul  Letcher 
respectively,  in  part  as  follows: 

The  enormous  destruction,  constantly 
increasing,  of  valuable  American  prop- 


erties in  the  course  of  the  present  un- 
fortunate disturbances ;  the  taking  of 
American  life  contrary  to  the  principles 
governing  dangers  to  which  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Mexico  are  subjected; 
and  the  seemingly  possible  indefinite 
continuance  of  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, compel  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  give  notice  that  it  ex- 
pects and  must  demand  that  American 
life  and  property  within  the  republic 
of  Mexico  be  justly  and  adequately  pro- 
tected and  that  this  government  must 
hold  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people  re- 
sponsible for  all  wanton  or  illegal  acts 
sacrificing  or  endangering  American  life 
or  damaging  American  property  or  in- 
terests there  situated.     .     .     . 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
must  insist  in  so  far  as  the  treatment 
of  American  citizens  taken  prisoners  by 
whatever  force  is  concerned,  that  the 
rules  and  principles  accepted  by  civil- 
ized nations  as  controlling  their  actions 
in  time  of  war  shall  be  followed  and 
observed,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  must  give  notice  that  any 
deviation  from  such  a  course,  and,  in- 
deed, any  maltreatment  of  any  Ameri- 
can citizens  will  be  deeply  resented  by 
the  American  government  and  people, 
and  must  be  fully  answered  for  by  the 
Mexican  people,  thus  tending  to  difll- 
culties  and  obligations  which  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  all  true  Mexican  patriots, 
as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  avoid.     .     .     . 

The  effect  of  this  communication 
on  General  Orosco  was  to  induce  him 
to  agree  to  treat  Consul  Letcher  with 
the  respect  due  his  position,  and  also 
to  conduct  military  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law. 

The  Mexican  Government  was 
greatly  offended  by  the  nature  of  the 
warning  from  the  Department  of 
State,  and  issued  an  indignant  denial 
of  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  address  such  a  communication  to 
Mexico.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sefior  Calero,  made  public  on 
April  17  the  official  reply  of  his 
Government  to  the  American  note  of 
April  14.  The  substantial  portion 
of  this  reply  was  as  follows: 

The  Mexican  Government  finds  itself 
in  the  painful  necessity  of  not  recogniz- 
ing the  right  of  your  Government  to 
make  the  admonition  which  the  note 
contains,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
based  on  any  incident  that  should  be 
chargeable  to  the  Mexican  Government 
and  which  could  signify  that  it  might 
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ha.ve  departed  from  an  obserrance  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  a  part  of 
the  country  Is  In  a  state  of  rebellion, 
the  Mexican  Goyernment  has  as  Its 
principal  duty  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellious  movement,  and  the  legitimate 
Government  of  the  republic  will  not  be 
obligated  in  this  respect  except  in  the 
same  terms  as  would  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  coun- 
try if  a  rebellion  existed  in  its  own  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Mexican  Government  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  rebel 
Orozco  along  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  communication  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  order  of  your  Government. 

The  situation  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico  became  so  disquiet- 
ing that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
despatch  the  U.  S.  S.  Yorktoum  to 
visit  the  various  ports.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  apprehension  that  the 
presence  of  an  American  gunboat 
might  provoke  reprisals  against 
Americans  throughout  Mexico,  it  was 
announced  on  May  9  that  the  order 
had   been   countermanded. 

Early  in  August  the  attitude  of 
the  revolutionists  toward  all  Ameri- 
cans became  so  threatening  that  the 
Department  of  State  felt  compelled 
to  send  further  warnings  to  Gen- 
erals Orosco  and  Salazar,  and  at  the 
same  time  urged  President  Madero 
to  rush  more  troops  into  the  district 
occupied  by  the  insurgents  to  afford 
greater  protection  to  Americans. 

On  Sept.  13  permission  was  given 
to  the  Mexican  Government  to  send 
troops  over  American  soil  from  El 
Paso  to  Marathona  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  Americans  from  depre- 
dations by  insurgents  on  the  border. 
This  permission  was  granted  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mutual  agreement 
whereby  Mexico  conceded  the  right 
of  the  United  States  in  case  of  neces- 
sity to  send  troops  over  the  border 
into  Mexico  in  order  to  prevent  viola- 
tion of  American  laws  or  threatened 
danger  'to  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty, in  connection  with  revolutionary 
operations  along  the  border. 

Magdalena  Bay. — It  has  long  been 
apparent  that  the  magnificent  Bay 
01  Magdalena  in  Southern  California, 
Mexico,  offers  an  ideal  naval  base, 
either  for  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  use  these  waters 


for  naval  maneuvers  and  gun  prac- 
tice, or  for  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war.  Early  in 
1912  there  were  persistent  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  secret  negotiations 
were  under  way  to  enable  Japan  in- 
directly to  secure  a  foothold  on  the 
shores  adjoining  Magdalena  Bay. 
Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
on  April  2,  which  was  adopted,  call- 
ing on  the  President  for  information 
as  to  the  truth  of  these  reports. 

On  April  5  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  Marquis  Saijoni,  in  a  public 
statement  given  to  the  press,  denied 
that  Japan  was  negotiating  for  land 
on  Magdalena  Bay,  though  admitting 
that  the  Oriental  Whaling  Co.,  of 
Japan,  had  acquired  fishing  rights  in 
common  with  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  on  the  mainland  of  Mexico 
far  to  the  south  of  Magdalena  Bay 
along  a  strip  of  coast  about  750  miles 
long,  lying  between  the  states  of 
Tepic  and  Oaxaca. 

On  April  11  John  Blackmer,  of 
New  York,  stated  in  the  course  of 
a  newspaper  interview  that  an  Amer- 
ican company  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested had  been  negotiating  with 
a  private  Japanese  company  for  the 
sale  of  lands  for  purposes  of  settle- 
ment, belonging  to  the  American 
company,  and  bordering  on  Magda- 
lena Bay.  Mr.  Blackmer  also  as- 
serted that  the  Government  was 
aware  of  these  negotiations. 

It  seems  that  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany of  Lower  California,  a  Maine 
corporation  which  fell  into  financial 
straits,  owned  a  350-mile  strip  of 
land  which  included  Magdalena  JBay. 
To  be  able  to  meet  its  creditors,  this 
company  entered  into  negotiations  to 
sell  this  land  to  a  new  private  com- 
pany whose  stock  would  be  held  by 
the  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration subsidized  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  There  was  reason  to 
believe  that  this  land  could  be  of 
no  other  valuable  use  to  the  Jap- 
anese than  for  strategic  reasons. 

President  Taft  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  1  a  report  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Knox  stating  that: 

There  is  nothing  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  has  justified  any 
inference  that  the  Mexican  Government 
or   the   Imperial   Japanese   Government 
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bas  been  occupied  with  any  disposition 
of  land  near  Magdalena  Bay  by  which 
the  latter  Ooyernment  would  acquire 
land  there  for  any  purpose.  .  .  . 
His  Excellency  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
.  .  .  made  with  his  Oovemment's 
authorization  and  merely  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Department  of  State 
an  unreserved  and  categorical  denial  of 
the  rumored  purchase  of  land  at  Mag- 
dalena Bay  by  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Oovemment  or  by  a  Japanese  company. 

In  a  subsequent  message  to  the 
Senate,  dated  May  30,  President  Taft 
announced  that  the  United  States 
€k>vemment  would  not  approve  of  the 
Bale  of  the  tract  of  land  in  question 
to  a  Japanese  company.  The  United 
States  Senate  was  unwilling,  however, 
to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  in  this 
form,  and  on  July  31  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  which  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 

Resolved,  that  when  any  harbor  or 
other  place  in  the  American  continents 
is  so  situated  that  the  occupation  there- 
of for  naval  or  military  purposes  might 
threaten  the  communications  or  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  not 
see  without  grave  concern  the  posses- 
sion of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by 
any  corporation  or  association  which 
bas  such  a  relation  to  another  Govern- 
ment, not  American,  as  to  give  that 
Government  practical  power  or  control 
for  national  purposes. 

CUBA 

Cuban  affairs  caused  the  United 
States  considerable  concern  during 
the  year  1012,  to  such  an  extent  that 
on  three  distinct  occasions  it  seemed 
as  if  intervention  were  an  immediate 
possibility.     (See  also  IV,  Cuba,) 

Cuban  yeterant*  Agitation. — The 
first  occasion  was  in  January,  at 
the  time  of  the  threatening  agita- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Veterans 
of  the  War  for  Cuban  Independence 
against  the  Cuban  Government.  The 
.^^sociation  first  demanded  the  dis- 
missal from  public  office  of  all  who 
had  been  in  any  way  identified  with 
the  Spanish  regime  in  the  island, 
and  the  appointment  in  their  places 
of  members  of  the  Association.  In 
spite  of  the  decree  of  President  Gomez 
calling  their  attention  to  the  law  for- 
bidding any  army  officers  or  rurales 


(country  police)  from  taking  part 
in  politics,  many  of  these  officials 
began  to  join  in  the  agitation  of  the 
Association  against  the  Crovemment, 
The  situation  became  so  threaten* 
ing  to  peace  and  order  that  the 
United  States  Government  felt  com- 
pelled to  issue,  on  Jan.  16,  a  vigoroua 
warning,  in  pursuance  of  Article  II 
of  the  treaty  of  1904  with  Cuba, 
whereby  the  latter  agreed  that  the 
United  States  might  intervene  for 
"the  maintenance  of  a  government 
adequate   for  the  protection  of  life, 

property  and  individual  liberty " 

Minister  Beaupr4  at  Havana  was  in- 
structed to  present  the  following  note 
to  the  Cuban  Crovernment: 

The  situation  in  Cuba  as  now  re- 
ported causes  grave  concern  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

That  the  laws  intended  to  safeguard 
free  republican  government  shall  be  en- 
forced and  not  defied  is  obviously  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  or- 
der and  stability  indispensable  to  the 
status  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  in  the 
continued  wellbeing  of  which  the  United 
States  has  always  evinced  and  cannot 
escape  a  vital  interest. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  looks  to  the  President  and 
Grovernment  of  Cuba  to  prevent  a  threat- 
ened situation  which  would  compel  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  much 
against  Its  desires,  to  consider  what 
measures  it  must  take  in  pursuance  of 
the  obligations  of  its  relations  to  Cuba. 

The  effect  of  this  note  in  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  President  Cromez 
and  in  compelling  the  Association  of 
Veterans  to  desist  from  their  threat- 
ening attitude  was  immediate  and 
most  salutary.  What  promised  to 
prove  a  serious  crisis  was  thus  hap- 
pily averted  by  the  firm  and  prompt 
action  of  the  American  Government. 

Negro  Uprising. — The  second  occa- 
sion to  cause  the  United  States  grave 
concern  was  the  uprising  of  negroes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba  in  pro- 
test against  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  politically  the 
negroes  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers throughout  the  island.  They 
particularly  protested  against  a  law 
known  as  the  Morua  law  which  pro- 
hibited recognition  of  political  par- 
ties on  racial  lines. 

The  principal  events  were  as  fol- 
lows.     The    first    uprising    was    re- 
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ported  on  May  19,  at  a  place  called 
Sagua  La  Grande,  in  the  Province 
of  El  Oriente.  In  a  short  period  of 
time  the  negroes  banded  together  in 
considerable  numbers  under  two  Gen- 
erals of  their  race  named  Estenoz 
and  Ivonnet.  The  town  of  El  Caney 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago  was 
looted.  The  Spanish-American  Iron 
Co.,  at  Daiquiri,  was  attacked,  and 
it  was  even  thought  possible  that 
the  American  naval  station  at  Guan- 
tanamo  might  also  suffer  some  depre- 
dation. The  foreign  consuls  in  San- 
tiago were  notified  by  one  of  the 
negro  chieftains  that  all  foreigners 
>vho  did  not  leave  within  24  hours 
would  be  executed. 

President  Taft  sent  700  marines 
xm  the  transport  Prairiey  May  23,  to 
protect  American  interests  in  eastern 
Cuba,  and  on  May  25  ordered  a  con- 
centration of  American  warships  at 
Key  West.  In  response  to  a  protest 
from  President  Gomez  against  possi- 
ble intervention,  President  Taft,  in 
order  to  allay  any  fears  in  that  re- 
spect, sent  to  President  Gomez  the 
following  message,  on  May  27: 

I  am  sincerely  gratifled  to  learn  of 
your  Government's  energetic  measures 
to  put  down  the  disturbance,  and  to 
know  that  you  are  confident  of  being 
successful.  As  was  fully  explained  to 
the  Cuban  Chargd  d' Affaires  here,  this 
Government's  motive  in  sending  ships 
to  Key  West,  Just  as  sending  the 
Prairie  to  the  Guantanamo  naval  sta- 
tion, was  merely  to  be  able  to  act 
promptly  in  case  it  should  unfortunately 
become  necessary  to  protect  American 
life  and  property  by  rendering  naval 
support  or  assistance  to  the  Cuban 
Government.  As  was  made  quite  clear 
at  the  time,  these  ordinary  measures 
of  protection  were  entirely  dissociated 
from  any  question  of  intervention. 

On  June  6,  however,  the  United 
States  Government  warned  President 
Gomez  that  failure  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  would  induce  inter- 
vention. On  June  9  two  warships 
were  despatched  to  Havana  because 
of  the  serious  situation  created  by 
the  violent  race  riots  in  that  place. 
The  death  of  General  Estenoz,  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  negro  rebellion, 
was  reported  on  June  27,  and  by  July 
10  it  was  evident  that  the  revolt  had 
been  entirely  suppressed. 


Cuban  Elections. — The  third  occa- 
sion on  which  intervention  seemed  a 
possibility  was  during  the  elections 
in  October,  when  party  feelings  ran 
so  high  that  it  seemed  at  one  moment 
as  if  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  land  troops  in  or- 
der to  guarantee  free  and  orderly 
elections.  Fortunately  the  political 
factions  were  made  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  the 
elections  on  Nov.  2  took  place  with- 
out violence,  resulting  in  the  choice 
of  General  Mario  Menocal  and  En- 
rique Jose  Varona,  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, respectively,  on  the  Conserva- 
tive ticket.     (See  also  IV,  Cuba.) 

Cuba  and  Europe. — ^The  diplomatic 
relations  of  Cuba  with  England, 
France,  and  Crermany  have  for  some 
time  been  considerably  strained  over 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  certain  claims  arising 
during  the  insurrections  in  Cuba 
under  the  Spanish  regime.  Cuba  has 
expressed  its  willingness  to  make 
compensation  in  all  cases  where  re- 
ceipts were  given  by  the  competent 
revolutionary  chiefs,  and  also  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  some  of  the  other 
claims.  The  diplomatic  relations  of 
Cuba  and  France  became  particularly 
strained  owing  to  the  attitude  of 
the  French  Bourse  toward  the  Cuban 
Territorial  Bank  and  the  scepticism 
manifested  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  financial  credit 
of  Cuba.  At  one  moment  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  President  Gomez  threat- 
ened to  suspend  postal  relations  and 
also  to  resort  to  tariff  reprisals.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  Cuba  and 
France,  England,  and  Germany  are 
to  be  amicably  settled  through  diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

DOMINIOAN   BEPUBLIO 

The  Revolution.— The  interference 
of  Dominican  revolutionists  with  cer- 
tain of  the  customs  houses  of  Santo 
Domingo,  whose  receipts  have  been 
collected  under  the  supervision  of 
American  officials  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  agreement  of  1905  for 
the  refunding  of  the  national  debt, 
brought  about  the  partial  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States.    On  Sept. 
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24  President  Taft  ordered  a  special 
commission  and  a  battalion  of  ma- 
rines to  be  despatched  on  the  trans- 
port Prairie  to  the  Dominican-Hai- 
tian border,  where  conditions  were 
particularly  disquieting.  The  com- 
missioners were  Brigadier-General 
Frank  Mclntyre,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  William  T.  S.  Doyle, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin- Amer- 
ican Affairs  of  the  State  Department. 
Their  mission  was  directed  princi- 
pally to  mediate  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  revolutionists,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  orderly  collection  of 
the  customs  receipts. 

The  reasons  for  this  action  were 
set  forth  in  the  instructions  cabled 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  Sept. 
24  to  the  American  Minister  to  tne 
Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

In  view  of  its  treaty  relations  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  to  the  collec- 
tion of  eastoms  on  the  Dominican  fron- 
tier, and  In  view  of  its  position  as* 
mediator  between  tbe  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  regarding 
their  boundary  dispute,  the  Qovemment 
of  tbe  United  States  has  determined  to 


regard  as  tbe  provisional  de  facto  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  republics, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  or  obli- 
gations of  either  country  and  until  a 
final  settlement  of  the  bouodnry  contro- 
versy may  be  concluded,  the  line  shown 
on  the  "map  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo prepared  by  tbe  second  mili- 
tary Information  division.  General 
Staff,  Washington,  1907  and  1908,  on 
Monte  Christ!,  Sheet  6,  and  Barahona, 
Sheet  7." 

In  order  that  customs  receipts  may 
be  properly  safeguarded  the  War  De- 
partment will  issue  instructions  to  the 
Receiver-General  of  Dominican  customs 
to  reSstablisb  and  operate  tbe  border 
patrol,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sec 
that  the  provisional  line  thus  fixed  1» 
meantime  respected. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the 
American  commissioners  President 
Victoria  was  induced  to  resign  on 
Nov.  28  and  Archbishop  Nouel  was 
designated  as  Provisional  President 
pending  the  choice  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent by  a  general  election.  On  Dec. 
19  the  rebel  leaders,  Horacio  Vasquez 
and  General  Arias,  were  notified  by 
the  American  Government  that  any 
attempt  to  oust  the  Provisional  Pres- 
ident would  be  considered  as  cause 
for  action  by  the  United  States. 


OENTBAL   AMERICA 


Visit  of  Secretary  Knox.— Follow- 
ing the  precedent  established  by  Mr. 
RM>t  when  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  memorable  visit  to  South  Amer- 
ica in  1906,  Secretary  of  State  Knox 
made  an  official  tour  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  in  March  and 
April,  1912. 

Mr.  Knox  thus  expressed  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mission  in  his  first  speech 
delivered  at  Panama: 

Tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States 
believes  that  the  early  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  should  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  closer  relations  to  all  Latin 
America,  and  especially  to  the  Carib- 
bean littoral,  as  well  as  the  relations 
of  these  countries  to  each  other,  and 
has  sent  me  hither  as  a  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage of  good  will  to  our  sister  Ameri- 
can republics.  .  .  .  While  it  is  en- 
tirely clear  to  those  who  have  fairly 
and  intelligently  considered  the  history 
of  tbe  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  tbe  other  American  republics  that 
onr  policies  have  been  without  a  trace 


of  sinister  motive  or  design,  craving 
neither  sovereignty  nor  territory,  yet  it 
is  true  that  our  motives  toward  you 
have  not  always  been  fortunately  inter- 
preted either  at  home  or  faithfully  rep- 
resented by  some  of  our  nation  who 
have  resided  in  your  midst.     .     .     . 

In  my  judgment,  tbe  Monroe  Doctrine 
will  reach  the  acme  of  its  beneficence 
when  It  is  regarded  by  tbe  people  of 
tbe  United  States  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  constantly  respond  to  tbe  needs 
of  those  of  our  Latin-American  neigh- 
bors who  may  find  necessity  for  our 
assistance  in  their  progress  toward  bet- 
ter government  or  who  may  seek  our 
aid  to  meet  their  just  obligations  and 
thereby  to  maintain  honorable  relations 
to  tbe  family  of  nations. 

The  itinerary  followed  by  Secre- 
tary Knox  was  as  follows:  Sailing 
from  Key  West  on  the  cruiser  Wash- 
ingion,  Feb.  23,  Mr.  Knox  proceeded 
first  to  Panama;  from  thence  via 
Port  Limon  to  San  Jos4,  the  capital 
of  Costa  Rica;  thence  via  Punta 
Arenas  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to 
Corinto,  Nicaragua,   and   its  capital 
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Managua;  thence  to  San  Salvador, 
stopping  en  route  for  an  exchange  of 
courtesies  with  representatives  of  the 
Honduran  Government  at  the  port  of 
Amapala,  which  is  on  an  island  and 
unconnected  by  rail  with  Tegucigalpa, 
the  capital  of  Honduras;  thence  to 
Guatemala  City  via  the  port  of  San 
Jos4.  Leaving  Puerto  Barrios,  the 
Guatemalan  port  on  the  Caribbean, 
on  March  17,  Secretary  Knox  then 
proceeded  to  visit  in  turn  Venezuela, 
Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and 
Havana,  arriving  at  Key  West  on 
April  23.  A  visit  to  Mexico  had  been 
planned,  but  was  omitted  owing  to 
the   disturbed  political   conditions. 

Mr.     Knox    was    everywhere    the 
recipient  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
friendly  courtesies,  and  he  expressed 
in    felicitous   terms    the    attitude   of 
the  United  States  toward  these  re- 
publics.   The  tour  was  unfortunately 
marred   somewhat   by   two    disagree- 
able incidents,  which,  however,  were 
not    allowed    to    assume    very    much 
importance.     When  the  journey  was 
announced,    Sefior    Ospina,    the    Co- 
lombian Minister  at  Washington,  took 
it  upon   himself   to   intimate   to   the 
Department   of   State   that,   in   view 
of  the  strained   diplomatic   relations 
of  Colombia  and  the  United   States 
regarding  Panama,   it  would  be   in- 
opportune for  Secretary  Knox  to  in- 
clude Colombia  in  his  itinerary.   The 
Government  of  Colombia  immediately 
disavowed  the  act  of  its  representa- 
tive, who  was  recalled,  and  also  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Knox  would  be  in- 
vited to  visit  Colombia.    As  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  however,  did  not  see 
fit  to  include  Colombia  in  his  itine- 
rary, a  statement  was  later  given  out 
by  the  Colombian  Government  to  the 
effect  that,  while  Mr.  Knox  had  not 
been    invited    to   visit    Colombia,    he 
would  be  welcome  if  he  came. 

The  other  unpleasant  incident  of 
this  journey  occurred  during  the 
visit  of  Secretary  Knox  in  Nicaragua 
when  a  large  number  of  the  partisans 
of  ex-President  Zelaya  were  put  in 
prison  for  fear  of  insult  and  danger 
to  the  person  of  Mr.  Knox  on  account 
of  the  bitterness  felt  toward  him 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  1909, 
at  the  time  of  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  resulting  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Zelaya  from  Nicaragua.      | 


HONDTJBA8 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  President 
Bon  ilia,  on  assuming  again  the  office 
of    President    of    Honduras,    was    to 
seize  the  pier  at  Puerto  Cortes  and 
the    railroad    connecting    that    place 
with    San    Pedro    Salu,    both    being 
national    property    which    had    been 
leased  to  Washington  Valentine  and 
other  American  citizens,  whose  rights 
under  their  lease  were  alleged  by  the 
Government   to   have   been    forfeited. 
American  marines  were  immediately 
landed   for   the   purpose  of   resisting 
thifc  action  of  the  Honduran  Govern- 
ment,   which    in    turn    proceeded    to 
suspend   all   traffic  on   the   railroad. 
The    marines    were    thereupon    with- 
drawn   after    due    notice    had    been 
given  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  Honduras  would  be  held 
liable  for  any  violations  of  the  rights 
of  Mr.  Valentine  and  his  associates. 
The   Loan   Agreement. — The   nego- 
tiations   for    the    refunding    of    the 
foreign  debt  of  Honduras,  undertaken 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  loan  convention  nego- 
tiated  with    Honduras  by   Secretary 
Knox  in  1911  (American  Ybab  Book, 
1911,  pp.  66,  96-98),  were  definitely 
abandoned   in    February,    1912.     The 
convention,    which,    together   with    a 
similar   one   negotiated   with    Nicar- 
agua,   had    been    submitted    to    the 
United  States  Senate,  was  thereupon 
recommitted    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs.     On  May  8  it  was 
announced  that  the  Senate  committee 
had  declined  to  recommend  the  rati- 
fication  of   either   convention.      (See 
also  IV,  Honduras.) 

Extradition  Treaty  with  the  United 
States. — ^An  event  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Honduras  was  the  sign- 
ing of  an  extradition  convention  on 
July  10,  after  years  of  discussion. 
This  leaves  no  country  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  in  which  a  fugitive 
from  justice  may  find  asylum. 

NIOABAOUA 


Intervention  of  the  United  States. 
— The  armed  intervention  of  the 
United  States  undertaken  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of   Nicaragua  to   assist   it   to 
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maintain  peaee  and  order  against  a 
formidable  insurrection  (see  also  IV, 
Nicaragua)  was  an  event  of  greatest 
importance  in  the  deyelopment  of 
American  policy  in  Central  America. 
While  the  United  States  has  for 
many  years  acted  as  friendly  media- 
tor between  the  Yarious  republics  of 
Central  America,  its  policy  previous 
to  the  intervention  in  question  had 
always  been  one  of  scrupulous  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  concerns 
of  these  countries.  The  landing  of 
American  marines  at  Corinto,  the 
military  protection  and  operation  of 
the  railroad  connecting  with  Mana- 
gua, the  capital,  the  actual  participa- 
tion of  these  marines  in  tne  recap- 
ture of  the  important  cities  of 
Masaya,  Qranada,  and  Leon  from 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionists  at 
the  sacrifice  of  several  lives,  all  indi- 
cates a  radical  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  justification  of  these  measures 
of  active  intervention  is  contained  in 
a  note  presented  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  through  Minister  Weitzel 
on  Sept.  18.  As  an  enunciation  of 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  not 
only  toward  Nicaragua,  but  also  to- 
ward all  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  this  note  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance   to    warrant    quotation    in 


The  policy  of  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  Nicaraguan 
disturbances  is  to  take  the  necessary 
mearares  for  an  adequate  legation  goard 
at  Managua,  to  keep  open  communica- 
tions and  to  protect  American  Ufe  and 
property. 

In  discountenancing  Zelaya,  whose 
regime  of  barbarity  and  corruption  was 
ended  by  the  Nicaraguan  nation  after 
a  bloody  war,  the  OoTemment  of  the 
United  States  opposed  not  only  the  in- 
dividual but  the  system,  and  this  Gov- 
ernment could  not  countenance  any 
movement  to  restore  the  same  destruc- 
tive regime.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will,  therefore,  discoun- 
tenance any  revival  of  Zelayaism  and 
will  lend  Its  strong  moral  support  to 
the  cause  of  legally  constituted  good 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  whom  It  has  long  sought 
to  aid  In  their  just  aspiration  toward 
peace  and  prosperity  under  constitu- 
tional and  orderly  government 

A  group  of  some  126  American  plant- 
ers residing  In  one  region  In  Nicaragua 
have  applied  for  protection.     Some  two 
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dozen  American  firms  doing  business  In 
that  country  have  applied  for  protec- 
tion. The  American  bankers  who  have 
made  Investments  In  relation  to  rail- 
roads and  steamships  In  Nicaragua  In 
connection  with  a  plan  for  the  relief 
of  the  financial  distress  of  that  country 
have  applied  for  protection.  The  Ameri- 
can citizens  now  In  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Lega- 
tion Itself  have  been  placed  In  actual 
jeopardy  under  fire.     .     .     . 

Under  the  Washington  Conventions 
the  United  States  has  a  moral  mandate 
to  exert  its  Influence  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  general  peace  of  Central 
America,  which  Is  seriously  menaced 
by  the  present  rising,  and  to  this  end 
In  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conventions  and  loyal  support 
of  their  alms  and  purposes  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics  will  find  means 
of  valuable  codperatlon.  These  are 
among  the  Important  moral,  political 
and  material  Interests  to  be  protected. 

When  the  American  Minister  called 
upon  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
protect  American  life  and  property  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that 
the  Government  troops  must  be  used 
to  put  down  the  rebelUon,  adding :  "In 
consequence  my  Government  desires  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
guarantee  with  Its  forces  security  for 
the  property  of  American  citizens  In 
Nicaragua  and  that  they  extend  this 
protection  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
/republic" 

'  In  this  situation  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will 
be  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of 
Its  dtlsens  in  the  manner  Indicated, 
and  meanwhile  to  contribute  Its  In- 
fluence in  all  appropriate  ways  to  the 
restoration  of  lawful  and  orderly  gov- 
ernment in  order  that  Nicaragua  may 
resume  its  programme  of  reforms  un- 
hampered by  the  vicious  elements  which 
would  restore  the  methods  of  Zelaya. 

The  revolt  of  General  Mena,  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  his  solemn  promises 
to  his  own  Government  and  to  the 
American  lilnlster,  and  of  the  Dawson 
agreement,  by  which  he  was  solemnly 
bound,  and  bis  attempt  to  overturn  the 
government  of  his  country  for  purely 
selflsh  purposes  and  without  even  the 
pretense  of  contending  for  principle, 
make  the  political  rebellion  In  origin  the 
most  Inexcusable  in  the  annals  of  Cen- 
tral America.  The  nature  and  methods 
of  the  political  disturbances.  Indeed, 
place  them  in  the  category  of  anarchy 
rather  than  ordinary  revolution.     .    .     . 


The  Washington  Conventions  of 
1907,  to  which  this  note  refers  as 
giving  the  United  States  a  "moral 
mandate,"  were  the  result  of  a  con- 
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ference  of  the  five  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America  held  in  Washington  on 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  solid  foundations  of  peace  be- 
tween them.  The  particular  section 
invoked  by  the  United  States  to  jus- 
tify its  action  is  Article  II  of  the 
General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity, 
reading  as  follows: 

Desiring  to  secure  in  the  Republics 
of  Central  America  the  benefits  which 
are  derived  from  the  maintenance  of 
their  institutions,  and  to  contribute  at 
the  same  time  in  strengthening  their 
stability  and  the  prestige  with  which 
they  ought  to  be  surrounded,  it  is  de- 
clared that  every  disposition  or  meas- 
ure which  may  tend  to  alter  the  con- 
stitutional organization  in  any  of  them 
is  to  be  deemed  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  said  Republics. 

The  revolt  of  General  Mena,  ex- 
Minister  of  War,  to  whose  election 
as  President  by  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
gress the  American  Government  had 
protested  in  January  as  being  dis- 
tinctly unconstitutional,  was  con- 
sidered by  President  Taft  and  the 
Department  of  State  such  a  flagrant 
violation  of  Article  II  as  to  justify 
the  United  States  in  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  regular,  established  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  Added  to, 
this  motive  was  that  indicated  in  the 
note  of  Sept.  18,  namely,  the  neces- 
sity of  affording  proper  protection  to 
American  and  foreign  interests. 

The  Dawson  agreement,  to  which 
this  note  also  refers,  has  not  been 
made  public,  but  it  is  understood  to 
have  adjusted  the  rival  claims  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  who  came  into 
power  in  1909  with  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  also  to  have  pledged  them 
to  support  loyally  the  political  pro- 
gramme contained  in  that  agreement. 

Another  important  factor  influenc- 


ing the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  its  intervention  was  the  question 
of  Nicaraguan  flnances.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  loan 
convention  negotiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  Nicaragua  in 
1910  (AiCEBiOAN  Yeab  Book,  1911, 
65,  96-98),  American  officials  had 
been  designated  to  take  charge  of 
Nicaraguan  customs,  which,  together 
with  the  national  railroad,  had  been 
pledged  as  security  for  the  loans  ad- 
vanced to  Nicaragua  by  an  American 
banking  syndicate  for  the  refunding 
of  the  national  debt.  The  details  of 
these  financial  transactions  were  not 
completely  worked  out  until  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Mena  revolt 
in  October.  The  convention  in  ques- 
tion, though  not  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  has  been  in 
force  in  all  its  provisions  precisely 
as  if  it  had  been  so  ratified.  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  have 
considered  this  arrangement,  together 
with  the  similar  convention  nego- 
tiated with  Honduras,  as  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  prosperity  in  those  countries. 

The  energetic  cooperation  of  the 
American  marines  enabled  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  to  crush  the  in- 
surrection completely,  and  General 
Mena  surrendered  to  Admiral  South- 
erland  at  Granada  on  Sept.  26.  He 
was  taken  to  Panama,  where  he  was 
detained  under  American  surveillance 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  fresh  attempts  on  the 
part  of  his  adherents  to  foment 
trouble  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Presidential  elections  were  held 
on  Nov.  2  without  disorder,  and  the 
provisional  President  Adolfo  Diaz, 
the  only  candidate  before  the  people, 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself.  The 
American  marines  were  withdrawn 
from  Nicaragua  shortly  after  the 
elections,     (^e  also  IV,  Nicaragua,) 


THE   PANAMA   OANAL 


Great  Britain  and  the  Tolls  Ques- 
tion.— The  Act  of  Congress  which 
passed  Aug.  17,  providing  that  Amer- 
ican vessels  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade  should  be  exempted  from  all 
tolls  in  traversing  the  Panama  Canal 
(see   X,    The   Panama    Canal),    has 


given  rise  to  a  controversy  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
claims  that  this  exemption  consti- 
tutes a  discrimination  against  Brit- 
ish and  other  foreign  vessels  in  con- 
travention of  Article  III  of  the  Hay- 
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Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1001.  The 
clauses  of  this  article  treating  of  the 
matter  of  tolls  read  as  follows: 

The  United  States  adopts  as  the  basis 
of  the  neatralisation  of  such  ship  canal 
the  following  Rules,  substantially  as 
embodied  in  the  Convention  of  Constan- 
tinople, signed  the  28th  October,  1888, 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Snes 
Canal,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open 
to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war 
of  all  nations  observing  these  Rales, 
on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens, 
or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions 
or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise.  Such 
conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall 
be  just  and  equitable. 

While  Congress  was  engaged  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Act  in  question, 
Great    Britain    lodged    an    informal 

grotest  with  the  Department  of 
tate  against  the  proposal  to  exempt 
American  shipping  from  the  payment 
of  tolls,  and  requested  that  the  bill 
should  be  held  in  abeyance  in  the 
Senate  until  the  Britisn  Government 
might  have  time  to  file  a  formal  and 
detailed  statement  of  its  views'  on  the 
subject.  Secretary  Knox  communi- 
cated the  substance  of  this  informal 
protest  on  July  12  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic 
Canab.    Mr.  Knox  stated: 


The  communication  indicates  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  that  to  exempt  all  Ameri- 
can shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls 
would  involve  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  and  Indicates  further  the  opin- 
ion that  there  would  be  no  difference 
in  principle  between  charging  tolls  only 
thereafter  to  refund  them  and  remit- 
ting such  tolls  altogether.  The  opinion 
is  expressed  that  the  method  of  charg- 
ing but  refunding  tolls,  while  perhaps 
complying  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 
would  still  contravene  its  spirit.  The 
communication  admits  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  sub- 
sidicing  its  shipping,  but  claims  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  a 
general  subsidy,  either  to  shipping  at 
large  or  to  shipping  engaged  in  any 
given  trade,  and  a  subsidy  calculated 
particularly  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  use  of  the  canal  by  the  sub- 
sidised lines  or  vessels.  Such  a  subsidy, 
if  granted,  would  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,, 
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be  in  accordance   with   the  obligations 
of  the  treaty. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  that 
exemption  shall  be  given  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  coastwise  trade,  the  com- 
munication states  that  it  may  be  that 
no  objection  could  be  taken  if  the  trade 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  only  bona  fide  coastwise 
traffic,  which  is  reserved  for  American 
vessels,  would  be  benefited  by  this  ex- 
emption ;  but  that  it  appears  to  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  frame  regula- 
tions which  would  prevent  the  exemp- 
tion from  resulting  in  a  preference  to 
American  shipping,  and  consequently  in 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty. 

President  Taft  in  signing  the  bill 
on  Aug.  24  accompanied  the  Act  with 
a  memorandum  setting  forth  his 
views  as  to  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  to  deal  with  its  shipping  as 
it  saw  fit.  The  following  passage 
from  this  memorandum  summarizes 
the  position  of  the  United  States: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  being  constructed  by  the  United 
States  wholly  at  its  own  cost,  upon 
territory  ceded  to  it  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  that  purpose,  and  that, 
unless  it  has  restricted  itself,  the 
United  States  enjoys  absolute  rights  of 
ownership  and  control,  including  the 
right  to  allow  its  own  commerce  the 
use  of  the  canal  upon  such  terms  as  it 
sees  fit,  the  sole  question  is.  Has  the 
United  States,  in  the  language  quoted 
above  from  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
deprived  itself  of  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  pass  its  own  commerce  free  or 
to  remit  tolls  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  canal? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rules 
specified  in  Article  III  of  the  treaty 
were  adopted  by  the  United  States  for 
a  specific  purpose,  namely,  as  the  basis 
of  the  neutralization  of  the  canal,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  The  article  is  a 
declaration  of  policy  by  the  United 
States  that  the  canal  shall  be  neutral ; 
that  the  attitude  of  this  Government 
towards  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
that  all  nations  be  treated  alike  and 
no  discrimination  made  by  the  United 
States  against  any  one  of  them  observ- 
ing the  rules  adopted  by  the  United 
States.  The  right  to  the  use  of  the 
canal  and  to  equality  of  treatment  in 
the  use  depends  upon  the  observance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  use  by  the  na- 
tions to  whom  we  extended  that  privi- 
lege. The  privileges  of  all  nations  to 
whom  we  extended  the  use  upon  the 
observance  of  these  conditions  were  to 
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be  equal  to  those  extended  to  any  one  of 
them  which  observed  the  conditions.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  conditional  fav- 
ored-nation treatment,  the  measure  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipu- 
lation to  that  effect,  is  not  what  the 
country  gives  to  its  own  nationals,  but 
the  treatment  it  extends  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  rules  are  but 
a  basis  of  neutralisation,  intended  to 
effect  the  neutrality  which  the  United 
States  was  willing  should  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  canal  and  not  intended  to 
limit  or  hamper  the  United  States  in 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  to 
deal  with  its  own  commerce,  using  its 
own  canal  in  whatsoever  manner  it 
saw  fit. 

The  British  protest,  therefore,  is  a 
proposal  to  read  into  the  treaty  a  sur- 
render by  the  United  States  of  its  right 
to  regulate  its  own  commerce  in  Its 
own  way  and  by  its  own  methods — a 
right  which  neither  Great  Britain  her- 
self, nor  any  other  nation  that  may  use 
the  canal,  has  surrendered  or  proposes  to 
surrender.  The  surrender  of  this  right 
is  not  claimed  to  be  in  terms.  It  is 
only  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  conditionally 
granted  to  all  the  nations  the  use  of 
the  canal  without  discrimination  by  the 
United  States  between  the  grantees ;  but 
as  the  treaty  leaves  all  nations  desiring 
to  use  the  canal  with  full  right  to  deal 
with  their  own  vessels  as  they  see  fit. 
the  United  States  would  only  be  dis- 
criminating against  itself  if  it  were  to 
recognize  the  soundness  of  the  British 
contention.  {Am.  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  Vol.  VI,  p.  976.) 

Before  signing  the  Panama  Canal 
Act,  President  Taft  recommended  to 
Congress  that  an  amendment  be  add- 
ed to  the  bill  stating  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  infringe  any  treaty 
rights,  and  also  providing  that  "all 
persons,  and  especially  all  British 
subjects  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  in  violation  of  the  Uay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  might  try  that 
question  out  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States."  Congress, 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  accept 
this  suggestion. 


The  British  Government  renewed 
its  protest  against  the  Act  on  Aug. 
28,  and  announced  on  Sept.  2  that  it 
would  request  an  arbitration  of  the 
question  at  issue.  During  the  debate 
on  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Senator 
Root,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  frankly 
admitted  that  the  British  oontentiona 
were  based  on  sound  grounds,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  in  all 
probability  lose  if  the  question  were 
ever  submitted  to  arbitration.  Sena- 
tor Root  considered  the  claim  to  ex- 
empt American  vessels  from  tolls  as 
''ridiculous,"  and  stated  that  "the 
Uay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  an  exe- 
cuted contract;  that  England  per- 
formed her  part  when  she  agreed  to 
this  treaty  as  a  specific  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  which 
gave  her  much  greater  rights;  and 
that  the  United  States  must  now 
fulfil  its  part  of  the  contract.  The 
same  attitude  was  taken  by  most  of 
the  leading  newspapers. 

In  order  to  correct  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  his  attitude.  President  Taft 
declared,  in  a  statement  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  on  Oct.  4,  that  he  had 
never  in  any  of  his  utterances ''wished 
to  imply  that  be  would  refuse  to 
countenance  an  appeal  to  The  Hague." 
He  had,  however;  expressed  an  earn- 
est hope  that  "the  question  may  be 
susceptible  of  diplomatic  settlement, 
and  is  awaiting  with  great  interest 
the  detailed  British  argument  against 
the  law." 

Great  Britain's  formal  protest  was 
presented  on  Dec.  9,  when  Ambassa- 
dor Bryce  read  to  Mr.  Knox  the  con- 
tents of  a  dispatch  from  Sir  Edward 
Grey  setting  forth  the  British  posi- 
tion. The  main  argument  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  is  to  the  eflfect  that  while 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  left  the 
United  States  free  to  build  and  pro- 
tect the  canal,  it  expressly  main- 
tained the  principle  of  Art.  Vin  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1860, 
guaranteeing  to  England  the  use  of 
the  canal  on  a  complete  equality  with 
the  United  States. 


SOUTH   AMERICA 


EOXJADOB 


The  United  States  was  compelled 
to  dispatch  the  armored  cruiser 
Maryland    to    protect    American    in- 


terests at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  uprising  in 
Ecuador  in  January  (see  IV,  Soua- 
dor).  The  Ecuadorian  GoYernment 
after  the  revolution  was  over  agreed 
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in  July  to  compensate  in  part  the 
American-owned  railroad  which  had 
been  commandeered  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  own  use,  and  to  submit 
to  arbitration  the  remainder  of  the 
claims  presented  on  this  account. 


PntumAyo  Rubber  Atrocities.— The 
civilized  world  has  been  shocked  by 
authenticated  reports  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  atrocious  acts  by  officials  of 
a  British  rubber  company  in  the 
Putumayo  district  of  Feru  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Amazon.  The 
company  in  question  was  known  as 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Ck>.,  and  was 
organized  in  1907  to  take  over  the 
business  of  Julio  C.  Arana  and  Bros., 
all  Peruvian  subjects.  It  appears 
that  this  company  has  for  years  com- 
pelled the  Indians  of  this  district 
to  gather  the  crude  rubber  for  the 
company,  and  has  caused  them  to  be 
horribly  scoureed  and  even  tortured 
to  death  at  tne  hands  of  BarbaddT 
n^rroes  imported  for  the  purpose. 

Sir  Roger  Casement,  a  special 
agent  sent  out  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1011  to  investigate  condi- 
tions in  the  Putumayo  district,  fully 
confirmed  these  charges.  He  stated 
in  his  report  publish^  in  the  special 
Blue  Book,  No.  6266,  issued  in  July: 

The  Indians  almost  everywhere  bore 
evidence  of  being  flogged,  in  many  cases 
of  being  brutally  flogged,  and  the  marks 
of  the  lash  were  not  conflned  to  men 
nor  adults.  Women,  and  even  little 
children,  were  more  than  once  found, 
their  limbs  scarred  with  weals  left  by 
the  thong  of  twisted  tapir-hide,  which 
is  the  chief  implement  used  for  coerc- 
ing and  terrorising  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  region  traversed.  The 
crimes  charged  against  many  men  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company  are  of  the  most  atrocious  kind, 
including  murder,  violation,  and  con- 
stant flogging.  The  condition  of  things 
revealed  is  entirely  disgraceful,  and  fully 
warrants  the  worst  charges  brought 
against  the  agents  of  the  company  and 
its  methods  of  administration  on  the 
Putumayo. 

As  the  direct  result  of  this  report, 
both  the  Peruvian  and  the  American 
Governments  appointed  special  agents 
to  proceed  to  the  Putumayo  region 
to  investigate  independently  condi- 
tions there.    The  Peruvian  agent.  Dr. 


Romulo  Paredes,  fully  confirmed  in 
the  main  the  truth  of  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment's charges,  though  endeavoring 
to  minimize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Peruvian  Government.  Dr.  Paredes 
was  in  Washington  in  August,  1012, 
and  gave  much  valuable  information 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Department  of  State  appointed 
Stewart  J.  Fuller  as  special  agent 
to  proceed  in  July  to  the  Putumayo 
district.  His  report  confirming  that 
of  Sir  Roger  Casement  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  response  to  its 
request  of  Aug.  8. 

The  House  of  Commons,  upon  the 
publication  in  Julv  of  the  Blue  Book 
on  the  subject  of  these  barbarities, 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate further  into  the  question 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact 
responsibility  for  the  acts  committed. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  Peruvian  Government  by  its 
own  agent  as  well  as  by  the  agents  of 
Great  Britain  and  of.  the  United 
States,  it  seemed  disinclined  to  adopt 
the  drastic  measures  necessary  for 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  On 
Dec  17,  however,  the  Peruvian  judge 
investigating  the  atrocities  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Julio  Arana.  At  least 
one  other  arrest  has  been  made. 

The  National  Congress  of  Peru 
adopted  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican governments  as  an  insult  to 
Peru  and  a  menace  of  intervention. 
The  other  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica seem  to  have  regarded  with  keen 
misgivings  the  joint  action  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  a 
district  lying  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Amazon,  where  the  boundaries  of 
Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia 
meet.  They  evidently  fear  the  crea- 
tion of  spheres  of  influence  and  pre- 
dominant interests  of  sinister  import. 
At  the  same  time,  these  four  coun- 
tries mentioned  have  seen  fit  to  resur- 
rect their  respective  claims  to  juris- 
diction in  the  district  in  question, 
thus  laying  the  foundations  for  fu- 
ture international  complications  and 
controversies. 

Pent  and  Chile. — ^After  an  estrange- 
ment of  over  30  25&rs>  resulting  from 
the  seizure  by  Chile  of  the  rich  ni- 
trate provinces  of  Arica  and  Tacna 
in  1881,  it  was  announced  that  Peru 
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Tlie     Canevaro     Caae. — A     deciaion 

faTorable   to   the   contentions   of   the 

GoTernment  of  Peru  in  the  Canevaro 

nooB  waa  nnii  nil  need  On  Ma;  3  by  the 

tribunal    which    sat 

rom  April  20  to  Ma; 


i'uaiDato  repreaenting 
!anuel  Alvarez  Cald- 
g  Peru,  and  M.  Louia 

this  case  are  aa  fol- 

'ernment  of  Peru   in 

to  the  firm  of  Joa^ 

)3,  Italian  in  origin, 

d  in  Peru,  Hbramien- 

ifarranta   bearing   in- 

Bum  of  £77,000  ater- 

,  different  periods  on 

account  of  claima  recognized  aa  valid 

by    Bubaequent    admin istrationa.      In 

1885   Peru   paid   £35,000   sterling   on 

account,  leaving  £43,140  atill  due  the 

firm,  which  had  heen  reorganized  in 

1885   upon   the   death  of   Joa^   Cane- 

varo   by   hia   three   aons,   Joa6   Fran- 

ciaco,   Ceaar   and   Raphael   Canevaro. 

The  Arm  was  diasotved  in  1900  on  the 

death    of    JoaS    Franciaco.      In    1889 

the    Government   iaaued    1    per   cent. 

bonds    for   the    domeatio   debt. 

question   aubmitted    to   the    tribunal 

was  stated  as   follows: 

Ought  tbg  PernvlaD  QovernmeDt  to 
pay  In  coin,  or  In  accordance  wtth  thf 
proTlatona  of  tbe  PeruvlaD  law  on  the 
domeatie  debt  of  Jane  12,  1SB9,  tbe 
drafts  (lettret  d  ordre,  cambialt,  Ubro- 
Btientai)  now  In  tbe  posaeaalon  of  tbe 
brothers  Nnpoleon,  Carlo,  and  Baphael 
Canevaro,  and  wbleb  were  drawn  by  tbe 
Pemvlan  Govern  ment  to  tbe  order  of 
tbe  arm  ot  Jos*  Canevaro  &  Bona 
tbe  sum  of  £43.140  sterllnK,  plus  the 
legal  Interest  on  the  said  amoi 

The  tribunal  found  that  tbe  Bnn, 
after   its   reorganization   in   18S6,  by 
reaaon  of  the  domicile  and  national- 
ity of  ita  members,  waa  Peruvian  in 
nationality,    and    that   therefore    the 
debt  waa  domeatic  in  origin  and  hence 
to  be  aettled  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Peru.    The  tribunal  therefore 
decided  that  the  Canevaro  heirs  wi 
entitled  only  to  tbe  bonds  issued 
1889  to  meet  domestic  debt,  instead 
of   tbe   sum   of   £43,143  aterling 
claimed.     It  is  of  interest  to  not« 


that  this  caae  waa  the  tenth  case  to 
be  decided  by  an  arbitral  tribunal 
the  eatablisfament  of  Tbe  Hague 
Arbitration  Tribunal  in  ISSB.  {Am. 
Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol. 
VI,  p.  709.) 

BTtA'TFi 

Seiiure  of  CofEM  by  tbe  United 
States.— A  controversy  involving  im- 
rtant  questiona  of  international 
._tv  bus  arisen  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  owing  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  district  attorney  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  requesting  an 
ijunction  for  "an  immediate  seizure 
of  all  coffee  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  warehouse  belonging  to  the 
State  of  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  so  that 
>  owner  cannot  sell  it  to  anybody 
this  country  at  any  price,  cannot 
ship  it  abroad  and  sell  it  there, 
should  a  satisfactory  price  be  obtain- 
able, and  cannot  even  return  it  to  the 
place  whence  it  came"  {Am.  Journal 
of  Intemationai  Law,  Vol.  VI,  p, 
702).  The  action  was  undertaken 
in  a  auit  brought  under  the  Sherman 
Act  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
check  the  American  operations  of  the 
Brazilian  "coffee-valoriiation"  syndi- 
cate described  in  Department  XIII, 
Sconomio  Conditions  and  the  Conduet 


The  injunction  was  denied  on  May 
27,  but  OS  soon  aa  it  was  known  that 
this  suit  had  been  begun  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities,  and  before  it  was 
known  that  the  court  had  denied  the 
petition  for  a  temporary  impounding 
of  the  coffee  in  question,  Setior  da 
Gama,  Ambaasador  from  Brazil,  lodged 
a  vigorous  protest  with  the  Depart* 
ment  of  State,  denying  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  interfere  with 
property  belonging  to  another  nation. 
Senor  da  Qama  took  occasion  to  state 
the  position  of  his  government  at  « 
dinner  of  the  Pan-AJnerican  Society 
held  in  New  York  on  May  27,  in 
the  following  words,  as  reported  in 
the  preas  of  the  next  day: 

Hy  hopes  lor  a  new  era  in  our  com- 
mercial relatlona  received  a  heavy  blow 
with  the  Indorsement  by  your  Qorem- 
ment  of  tbe  policy  of  paying  tor  other 
people's  merchandise  not  tbe  price  tbey 
■sk    tor    It.    but    tbe    price    that    the 
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United  States,  I  mean  the  American 
merchants,  want  to  iMiy  for  it. 

It  is  a  brand  new  doctrine,  and  the 
United  States  seemed  disposed  to  en- 
force it,  eren  to  the  sacrifice  of  long- 
standing international  friendship. 

In  their  eagerness  to  establish  their 
right  to  meddle  with  the  property  of  a 
foreign  state,  certain  officials  of  this 
Government  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim 
before  an  American  court  of  justice  the 
forfeiture  of  the  sovereignty  of  that 
state. 


The  claim  thus  made  by  Brazil 
that  a  nation  engaged  as  a  mer- 
chant in  trade  may  plead  immunity 
from  suit  as  a  sovereign  right  pre- 
sents a  novel  and  extraordinary  ques- 
tion of  international  law.  Until  the 
court  shall  pronounce  its  final  de- 
cision in  the  case,  however,  it  is  not 
properly  one  for  diplomatic  discus- 
sion, but  the  case  holds  possibilities 
of  a  tense  situation.  ' 


EX7BOPE 


ENGLAND   AND   GEBBIANT 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Bal- 
kan War,  European  diplomacy  was 
principally  concerned  with  the  fear 
of  war  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  necessity  of  new  agree- 
ments and  adjustments  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  an  eventuality. 

The  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  Governments  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  to  come  to  a  friendly 
understuiding  bore  witness  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Early 
in  February  Viscount  Haldane,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  Admiral  Beres- 
ford  visited  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of 
unofficial  discussions  with  various 
members  of  the  German  Government. 

While  these  informal  and  extra- 
official  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  course  of  a  start- 
lingly  frank  speech  at  Glasgow, 
stated  that:  'The  British  Navy  is 
to  us  a  necessity,  and  from  some 
points  of  view,  the  German  Navy  is 
to  them  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
luxury.  Our  naval  power  involves 
British  existence;  it  is  expansion  to 
them."  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  18,  Mr.  Church- 
ill practically  charged  Grermany  with 
increasing  its  navy  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  war  with  England,  and  stated 
that  England  would  be  compelled  to 
increase  its  navy  accordingly.  Mr. 
Churchill  again  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  22  emphasized  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  England  of  keeping  pace 
with  German  naval  expansion.  (See 
also  IV,  Great  Britam;  and  XII,  The 
Vavy.) 

The  appointment  in  May  of  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Ambassa- 
dor   at   Constantinople,    and    former 


Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  rep- 
resent Germany  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  was  evidence  of  its  desire  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  England.  His  exceptional  skill 
as  a  diplomat  was  expected  to  be  of 
powerfiU  effect  in  smoothing  over 
any  difficulties  between  the  two 
countries.  His  sudden  death  within 
a  few  months  of  his  appointment  was 
considered  a  great  misfortune. 

THE    TRIPLE    ENTENTE 

The  realization  of  the  possibility 
of  war  compelled  both  England  and 
Germany  to  seek  to  strengthen  in 
every  possible  way  their  respective 
positions  in  Europe,  the  former 
through  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the 
latter  through  the  Triple  Alliance. 
On  the  shiftings  of  these  great  forces 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
has  the  peace  of  Europe  depended. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  diplo« 
matic  event  of  1912  in  Europe  was 
the  transformation  of  the  Triple 
Entente  into  a  virtual  alliance,  an 
event  already  foreseen  at  the  time  of 
the  Panther  incident  at  Agadir  in 
the  summer  of  1911  when  it  seemed 
likely  that  England  in  its  support 
of  France  would  be  drawn  into  hos- 
tilities with  Germany  (see  Aacebioan 
Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  102). 

In  January  a  large  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  paid  a  formal 
visit  to  Russia  in  return  ostensibly 
for  the  visit  of  representatives  of  the 
Russian  Duma  to  England  in  1909. 
The  occasion  served  to  demonstrate 
the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  coimtries  and  emphasized  the 
community  of  their  interests  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Triple  Entente. 

On  May  29  a  momentous  conference 
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was  held  at  Malta  by  Mr.  Asauith, 
Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord  Elitcheiier 
regarding  England's  naval  and  mili- 
tary position  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  then  announced  that  England's 
naval  base  would  be  shifted  from 
Malta  to  Gibraltar  and  that  as  a 
consequence  British  naval  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  decreased. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  July  that 
England  had  no  intention  of  main- 
taining in  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet 
equal  to  the  combined  fleets  of  other 
powers. 

On  Sept.  10  it  was  announced  that' 
France  would  concentrate  its  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  This 
announcement,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  purpose  evinced  by  England 
to  concentrate  its  naval  strength  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  British  Isles, 
was  signiflcant  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  France  and  England  had 
entered  into  a  definite  alliance  for 
the  protection  of  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  meantime  Fraiice  and  Rus- 
sia had  been  actively  engaged  in 
negotiations,  first  at  Paris  and  later 
at  St.  Petersburg,  having  in  view 
engagements  similar  to  those  en- 
tered into  between  England  and 
France.  It  was  disclosed  not  long 
after  the  visit  of  M.  Poincar4,  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  n^onth  of  August,  that 
Russia  and  France  had  entered  into 
a  naval  convention  whereby  they  had 
agreed  under  certain  contingencies  to 
place  their  respective  fleets  at  each 
other's  disposal. 


standing  thus  reached  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Triple  Entente  was  later 
confirmed  and  solidified  by  the  series 
of  conferences  held  by  M.  Sazonoff, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Rus- 
sia, with  the  French  and  British 
Governments,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  France  and  England  in  Sep- 
tember. While  little  has  been  offi- 
cially given  out  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
three  nations,  it  is  understood  that 
thev  are  most  comprehensive  and 
include  questions  concerning  Persia 
and  the  Far  East  as  well  as 
Europe. 


THE    TRIPLE   ALLIANCE 

The  negotiations  of  the  members 
of  the  Triple  Entente  found  their 
counterpart  in  the  active  and  effective 
negotiations  of  the  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

Franco-German  relations  had  hard- 
ly been  improved  by  the  Moroccan 
agreement  of  November,  1011,  which 
was  accepted  by  France  mainly 
as  an  expedient  to  avoid  war,  es- 
pecially aiter  the  disclosures  so  of- 
fensive to  French  pride,  resulting  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Caillaux  minis- 
try in  January  (see  TV,  France). 
Tension  between  the  two  countries 
remained  the  same,  if  not  actually 
somewhat  increased. 

With  France  irreconciled  on  the 
one  side,  and  Russia,  on  the  other, 
committed  to  an  active  alliance  with 
France  and  England,  Germany  felt 
compelled  to  make  more  solid  the 
ties  binding  it  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy,  whose  interests  likewise 
seemed  identified  with  its  own. 

The  meeting  of  the  Kaiser  with 
the  Czar  at  Baltischport  on  July  ^ 
was  viewed  with  keen  interest  by  all 
the  powers,  but  it  was  apparently 
productive  of  nothing  more  than 
platonic  professions  of  friendship. 

The  visit  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  at 
Vienna  on  his  way  to  Corfu  in  Mardi 
was  utilised  to  demonstrate  the  unity 
of  interests  between  Grermany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  Austria  had  al- 
ready announced  earlier  in  the  year 
its  intention  to  build  immediately 
seven  or  eight  battleships,  thus  en- 
abling it  to  contribute  more  effec- 
tively to  the  protection   of  the  in- 


The   cordial   and   complete   under-   terests  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the 


Mediterranean.  The  visit  of  the 
Kaiser  to  Venice  after  the  visit  in 
Vienna  served  also  to  demonstrate' 
that  Italy  still  remained  true  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  would  in  all 
probability  consent  to  its  renewal  in 
1913.  These  royal  negotiations  were 
followed  by  an  interchange  of  visits 
between  the  statesmen  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy,  notably  bv  that 
of  Coimt  Berchtold,  Prime  Minister 
of  Austria,  on  the  King  of  Italy  at 
San  Rossore  on  Oct.  20  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Balkan  War.  It  was 
officially  announced  at  Vienna  on 
Dec.  8  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had 
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been  renewed  without  change  for  a 
further  term  of  12  years  after  its 
expiry  in   1914. 

The  end  of  1912  thus  found  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Italy  solidly 
united  for  purposes  of  mutjual  de- 
fence as  opposed  to  the  union  of 
England,  France  and  Russia,  and 
the  first  great  test  of  these  hostile 
groups  was  found  in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  arising  in  connection 
with  the  war  between  Turkey  and  the 
Balkan  Allies.  (See  The  Balkan 
War,  infra.) 

RUSSIA 

Treaty  with  the  United  States. — 
The  action  of  the  United  States  in 
notifying  the  Russian  Government  on 
Dec.  17,  1911  (see  American  Yeab 
Book,  1911,  pp.  67,  98),  of  its  desire 
to  terminate  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  the 
treaty  of  1832  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, owing  to  the  refusal  of  Russia 
to  admit  iunerican  citizens  of  Jewish 
origin,  was  strongly  resented  by  the 
Russian  public. 

On  April  26  M.  Sazonoff,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  the 
friendly  feeling  of  Russia  for  the 
United  States  and  asserted  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  had  been  in 
an  acceptable  form.  Referring  to  the 
possibility  of  negotiations  for  a  new 
treaty,  M.  Sazonoff  declared  that  Rus- 
sia would  not  tolerate  any  proposi- 
tion tending  to  the  modification  of 
the  right  oi  domestic  legislation. 

President  Taft  announced  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Nov.  29,  replying  to  an  en- 
quiry of  Simon  Wolf,  that  the  United 
States  had  no  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  modus  vivendi  of  a  compromise 
character  with  Russia  pending  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty. 

After  Jan.  1,  1913,  therefore,  the 
treaty  of  conunerce  and  navigation 
of  1832  remains  entirely  abrogated 
without  any  other  agreement  what- 
ever to  regulate  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  two  nations.  Inas- 
much as  according  to  Russian  law  the 
highest  tariff  rates  are  to  be  applied 
to  all  importations  from  countries 
having  no  commercial  treaties  with 
Russia,  and  also  that,  according  to 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  rates  shall 
be  increased  25  per  cent,  on  all 
articles  imported  from  countries 
not  granting  the  most-favored-nation 


treatment  to  the  United  States  in 
matters  of  tariff,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  a  tariff  war  between  the  two 
countries  unless  diplomacy  is  able 
to  find  a  satisfactory  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

THE    BALKAN    WAB 

Alliance  of  the  Balkan  States. — 
The  Congress  of  Berlin  which  at- 
tempted to  alter  the  map  of  Europe 
after  the  Russian  victory  of  1878,  m 
failing  to  recognize  the  just  claims 
of  the  different  nationalities  in  the 
Balkans,  made  itself  responsible  for 
more  than  30  years  of  unrest,  an- 
archy, and  war  in  the  Near  East. 

The  struggle  between  Turkey  and 
Italy  over  Tripoli,  the  revolt  of  the 
Albanians,  the  bittef  factional  dif- 
ferences of  the  Turks  (see  IV, 
Turkey)  and  the  resulting  weakness 
of  .the  Government  at  Constantinople, 
all  contributed  to  present  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  Balkan  States  to 
move  against  Turkey  in  order  to 
wipe  out  old  scores  and  reconstruct 
along  ethnic  lines  the  map  of  Turkey 
in  Europe.  As  early  as  February, 
1912,  the  governments  of  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  had 
come  to  a  conoplete  understanding  and 
formed  an  offensive  alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  freedom  of 
their  compatriots  and  co-religionists 
from  Turkish  domination,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  each  State  through 
the  division  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Massacres  in  Macedonia.~Early  in 
August  tremendous  feeling  was 
aroused  in  Bulgaria  and  the  other 
Slavic  States  of  the  Balkans  by  the 
so-called  massacres  of  Macedonians 
at  Istib  and  Kotchana  and  other 
places.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these 
incidents  were  probably  provoked 
deliberately  by  agents  provocateurs 
of  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  com- 
mittee. In  the  case  of  Kotchana, 
bombs  were  exploded  in  the  crowded 
market  place  in  order  to  arouse  the 
fury  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  who, 
in  their  efforts  to  find  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  outrage  unooubtedly 
killed  some  innocent  persons  as  well 
as  active  sympathizers  of  the  Macedo- 
nian committee.  On  Aug.  21  a  great 
mass  meeting,  held  at  Philippopolis, 
in  Bulgaria,  to  protest  against  these 
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"massacres/*  demanded  the  imme- 
diate  liberation  of  Macedonia. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  oc- 
currences, feeling  between  Montene- 
gro and  Turkey  had  been  fanned  to 
a  white  heat  by  boundary  disputes, 
and  actual  fighting  between  troops 
of  both  countries  stationed  along  the 
frontier.  The  Turkish  Minister  at 
Cettinje  withdrew  on  this  account, 
though  ordered  back  subsequently  by 
his  government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Albanian  re- 
volt had  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Young  Turk 
regime,  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  affairs  rendering  the 
Gk>vemment  impotent  for  effective 
action  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Count  Berchtold's  Proposals. — 
Count  Berchtold,  the  Austrian  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  came  forward 
at  this  juncture,  Aug.  13,  with  a  pro- 
posal to  the  powers  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  coOperate  to  restrain  the 
BaUcan  States  from  upsetting  the 
atatua  quo  in  European  Turkey,  and 
to  encourage  the  Porte  in  "a  policy  of 
moderate  decentralization  on  ethnic 
lines."  The  purpose  of  Ck)unt  Berch- 
told was  doubtless  to  prevent  war, 
but  the  effect  of  his  proposition  was 
to  create  general  distrust  and  ap- 
prehension. A  policy  of  decentraliza- 
tion along  ethnic  lines  conveyed  to 
the  Turks  the  idea  of  European  in- 
tervention in  Turkish  affairs  for  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  the  detachment 
of  the  Macedonian  provinces  from 
the  direct  control  of  the  Sultan.  To 
the  Balkan  allies  this  policy  was  in- 
terpreted as  favorable  on  the  whole 
to  their  pretensions. 

Count  Berchtold,  after  a  mysteri- 
ous conference  with  the  Roumanian 
Gk>vernment  at  Bucharest,  announced 
on  Aug.  31  that  his  idea  of  decen- 
tralization referred  solely  to  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  Turkish  con- 
stitution. Ck>unt  Berchtold  and  Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Qerman  Chan- 
cellor, met  at  Buchlau  on  Sept.  10 
for  a  conference  concerning  the 
Balkans,  and  announced  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  "pro- 
gressive decentralization"  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  on  the 
same  day  appealed  to  the  Powers  for 


the  autonomy  of  Macedonia  and  ac- 
companied its  appeal  with  the  threat 
of  a  resort  to  arms  to  accomplish 
this  end  in  case  the  Powers  failed 
to  act.  Turkey  on  the  same  day 
offered  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
claim  of  Bulgaria  on  account  of  the 
Bulgarian  Macedonians  killed  dur- 
ing the  "massacre"  at  Kotchana. 

Army  Mobilizations. — The  Turkish 
Government  announced  at  this  time 
that  army  maneuvers  would  take 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adrian- 
ople.  On  Sept.  27,  in  reply  to  rep- 
resentations by  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  Triple  Entente  in  Constantinople 
protesting  against  a  measure  of  so 
threatening  a  character,  the  Porte  re- 
plied that  these  maneuvers  were  an 
annual  event  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  menace  to  Bulgaria,  with 
whom  Turkey  desired  to  maintain 
amicable  relations.  The  detention  at 
Uskub  of  large  consignments  of  arms 
and  ammunition  ordered  by  Servia 
via  Salonica,  served  to  increase  the 
tension  between  Turkey  and  the 
Allies.  On  Oct.  1,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Montenegro  and  Greece  simulta- 
neously announced  a  general  mobili- 
zation of  troops  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Turkish  frontier,  in  view  of 
the  mobilization  of  Turkish  troops. 
Turkey  immediately  responded  on 
Oct.  2  by  ordering  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  its  land  and  naval  forces. 

Montenegro  Declares  War.— Rela- 
tions between  Montenegro  and  Tur- 
key regarding  the  frontier  incidents 
became  so  strained  by  Oct.  0  that  the 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  Montenegro  was 
instructed  to  break  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations and  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Efforts  of  the  Powers  to  Prevent 
War. — The  Powers  in  the  meanwhile 
had  been  endeavoring  to  concert 
measures  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
war.  On  Oct.  8  the  representatives 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  at 
Sofia,  Belgrade,  Cettinie  and  Athens 
announced  to  the  Balkan  Allies  the 
attitude  of   the  Powers  as   follows: 

The  governments  of  Rassla  and  Aus- 
tria declare  to  the  Balkan  States: 

First,  that  the  Powers  energetically 
reprove  any  measure  susceptible  of 
causing  a  rapture  of  the  peace. 

Second,  that,  leaning  on  Article 
XXIII.  of  the  Treaty   of  Berlin,   they 
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wlU  take  in  hand,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Balkan  peoples,  the  realization  of 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  it  being  understood  that 
these  reforms  shall  not  affect  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Sultan  or  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
Powers  reserve  to  themselves  liberty  of 
action  for  a  collective  ulterior  study  of 
these  reforms. 

Third,  that  if  nevertheless  war  breaks 
out  between  the  Balkan  States  and  the 
Ottoman  empire,  they  will  permit  at  the 
end  of  the  conflict  no  modification  of  the 
territorial  status  quo  in  European  Tur- 
key. The  Powers  will  make  collectively 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  representations 
similar  to  the  above  declaration. 

The  precipitate  declaration  of  war 
by  Montenegro  early  on  Oct.  8,  which 
was  hastened  by  previoiis  knowledge 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Powers,  en- 
abled Kinff  Nicholas  to  avoid  making 
reply  to  this  note  other  than  to  state 
that  the  patience  of  Montenegro  had 
become  exhausted  in  ite  dealings  with 
Turkey. 

On  Oct.  6  the  Turkish  Gk>yemment, 
in  an  eleventh  hour  attempt  to  fore- 
stall intervention  and  prevent  war, 
announced  ite  intention  te  introduce 
in  the  European  provinces  the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  contemplated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  emoodied  in 
the  law  of  1880,  which  had  been 
drafted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Powers,  but  had  never  been  put  inte 
force.  The  Powers  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Porte  on  Oct.  10,  taking  official 
cognizance  of  the  intention  of  the 
Turkish  Gk>vemment  te  introduce  re- 
forms which  they  steted  would  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Porte,  and  again  af- 
firming that  it  was  understo^  these 
reforms  would  not  infringe  the  terri* 
torial    sovereignty    of    Tnirkey.      To 


with  all  ite  consequences."  They  also 
demanded  the  immediate  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Turkish  forces. 

The  Turkish  Government,  consider- 
ing this  demand  as  an  offensive  ulti- 
matum, announced  to  the  Powers  on 
Oct.  16  that  it  had  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Bulgaria,  Servia 
and  Greece,  the  latter  having  ^iven 
added  offence  by  ite  action  of  ad- 
mitting the  Cretan  representatives 
into  the  Greek  Parliament  on  Oct.  14. 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece  De- 
clare War. — The  Bulgarian,  Servian 
and  Greek  Governmente  replied  on 
Oct.  17  with  a  declaration  of  war, 
alleging  that  the  conduct  of  Turkey 
left  them  no  other  alternative.  In 
their  proclamations  appealing  to 
their  respective  peoples  for  support, 
the  Allies  defined  the  war  as  a  sacred 
one  for  the  freedom  of  their  Christian 
brothers  from  Moslem  rule.  Later 
on,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
turned  completely  against  the  Turks, 
the  Sheik-Ul-Islam  reciprocated  with 
a  proclamation  of  a  "Jenad,"  namely, 
a  holy  war  against  Christians,  but 
the  Turkish  Government,  in  response 
te  protests  of  the  Powers,  endeavored 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  this 
appeal  te  Moslem  fanaticism. 

Turkejr's  Counter  Declaration. — 
Turkey  replied  on  Oct.  17  with  a 
counter  declaration  of  war,  alleging 
the  following  grounds: 

The  general  mobilisation  and  concen- 
tration of  Bulgarian  {mutatU  mutandit 
in  notes  to  Servia  and  Greece)  troops 
on  the  Ottoman  frontier,  the  daily  at- 
tacks on  the  forts  and  outposts  all 
along  the  frontier,  the  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  and  the 
demands  no  less  inadmissible  than  in- 


thi.  Bote  the  Porte  immediately  re-    ^^f  iS've  "US*eJ"f SjUJ^br 'ST; 


plied,  reserving  to  itself  liberty  of 
action  without  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussion of  intervention  by  the  Powers. 
The  Demands  of  the  Allies.— On 
Oct.  13  the  Governmente  of  Bulgaria, 
Servia  and  Greece,  acknowledging  the 
note  of  the  Powers  of  Oct.  8,  steted 
their  view  that  the  time  had  come* 
for  definite  and  radical  reforms  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.  They  also  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Turkey  on  the 
same  day  demanding  the  execution 
within  six  months  of  definite  reforms 
guaranteeing  "the  ethnic  autenomy 
of   the   nationalities   of   the   Empire 
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maintenance  of  peace  between  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  a  peace  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  was  always  anxious 
to  preserve. 

M.  Poincar€'8  Proposals.— The  re- 
markable series  of  sweeping  victeries 
of  the  armies  of  the  Allies  within  a 
very  brief  period  of  time  (see  FV, 
Turkey)  completely  upset  all  pre- 
vious calculations  and  compelled  the 
Powers  te  alter  the  intention  an- 
nounced in  their  notes  to  the  Allies 
of  Oct.  1,  to  prevent  any  change  in 
the     territerial     status    of    Turkey. 
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Early  in  November,  after  the  Turkish 
disasters  of  Lule  Burgas  and  Tchorlu, 
M.  Poincar6,  the  French  Premier, 
came  forward  with  a  new  formula 
pledging  the  Powers  to  a  policy  of 
"territorial  disinterestedness."  They 
were  to  agree  to  recognize  the  politi- 
cal and  administrative  changes  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Allies,  to  secure  the  retention 
of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty  over  Con- 
stantinople and  environs,  and  the 
summoning  of  a  European  conference 
in  which  the  Balkan  States  should 
participate. 

The  Attitude  of  Austria.— The 
French  proposal  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  the  other  members 
of  the  Triple  Entente,  but  was  re- 
ceived evasively  by  Austria,  (Ger- 
many and  Italy,  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  policy  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  of  the  most  disquieting  character. 
Count  Berchtold  stated  boldly  on 
various  occasions  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  take  all  needful  steps  for 
the  protection  of  vital  interests  which 
mignt  be  imperilled  through  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Balkan  Allies.  Aus- 
tria was  openly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Servia  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  creation  of  a  solid  barrier  of  Slav 
States  shutting  off  Austria  from  its 
road  to  Salonica,  the  goal  of  the 
policy  of  "Drang  nach  Oaten." 

With  unpleasant  memories  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  before  them,  the 
Powers  did  not  seem  to  welcome  the 
proposal  for  a  conference  which 
might  open  up  questions  for  general 
discussion,  which  they  would  prefer 
to  settle  in  their  own  separate  ways. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  late  in  November 
proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  resid- 
ing at  one  of  the  European  capitals 
should  be  empowered  to  excnange 
views  regarding  the  Balkan  situation. 
This  idea  met  with  general  approval 
and  it  was  suggested  that  London 
would  be  the  most  fitting  place  for 
this  "diplomatic  clearing  house." 

The  Suspension  of  Hostilities.— On 
Nov.  4,  when  the  Bulgarian  army 
was  already  at  Tchataldja,  in  front 
of  the  outer  defences  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Turkish  Government  felt 
driven  to  appeal  to  the  Powers  for 


their  mediation  in  favor  of  peace, 
but  was  informed  that  there  could 
be  no  mediation  which  was  not 
welcomed  by  all  the  belligerents.  On 
Nov.  14  it  was  announced  that  Tur- 
key had  appealed  direct  to  the  Allies 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  On 
Nov.  10,  after  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  Allies,  Bulgaria  made 
known  to  the  Turkish  Government 
the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  agree  to  an  armistice.  These 
conditions,  which  include  the  sur- 
render of  Adrianople,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Turkish  troops  from  the  lines 
of  Tchataldja  and  other  exacting  de- 
mands, were  considered  entirely  in- 
acceptable  by  the  Porte  and  hostili- 
ties were  accordingly  renewed  with 
increased  vigor  on  Nov.  21. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  continuation  of 
peace  negotiations,  and  after  a  series 
of  conferences  covering  several  days, 
during  which  time  fighting  was  sus- 
pended at  Tchataldja,  a  definite 
armistice  was  concluded  on  Dec.  3, 
providin^f  for  the  complete  suspension 
of  hostilities  pending  negotiations 
for  peace  which  were  announced  to 
open  at  London  on  Dec.  13.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  were  also  parties  to 
the  agreement,  but  Greece  declined 
to  join,  preferring  to  continue  sin- 
gle handed  its  military  operations 
by  land  and  sea. 

Negotiations  for  Peace. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  peace  conference  was 
held  in  St.  James'  Palace,  London, 
on  Dec.  16,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Turkish  representatives  were  not 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  Greek 
delegates  so  long  as  Greece  was  not 
a  party  to  the  armistice.  Turkey, 
however,  agreed  to  withdraw  its  ob- 
jections in  this  respect  on  conditio^ 
that  the  Allies  should  consent  to 
the  revictualing  of  the  fortress  of 
Adrianople  during  the  continuance  of 
the  armistice.  As  this  was  deemed 
by  the  Allies  a  matter  entirely  with- 
out the  scope  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  the  two  parties  directly 
concerned.  The  formal  discussion  of 
the  terms  of  peace  began  on  Dec.  23 
with  the  presentation  of  the  demands 
of  the  Allies.  These  demands  in- 
cluded  the   cession   of  the   whole  of 
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Turkey  in  Europe  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  strip  of  territory  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ck>nstantinople  and 
the  Dardanelles. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in 
progress  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  in  London  were 
engaged  in  "informal  conversations" 
of  considerable  importance.  As  the 
result  of  these  ''conversations"  it  was 
officially  announced  on  Dec.  20  that: 

The  ambassadors  have  recommended 
to  their  Governments  and  the  latter 
have  accepted  in  principle  Albanian  au- 
tonomy, together  with  a  provision  guar- 
anteeing to  Servia  commercial  access 
to  the  Adriatic.  All  the  six  govern- 
ments have  agreed  in  principle  on  these 
two   points. 

This  announcement^  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  semi-official  statements  indi- 
cating the  willingness  of  Servia  to 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  Powers, 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
substantial  accord  of  the  Powers  on 
the    two    most    important    questions 


arising  from  the  Balkan  War  had 
rendered  a  general  war  impossible, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace, 
once  the  Allies  and  Turkey  should 
have  come  to  an  agreement. 

On  Dec.  28  Turkey  replied  with 
counter  proposals  which  were  imme- 
diately rejected  by  the  Allies.  Tur- 
key proposed  to  retain  the  province 
of  Adrianople  and  the  JEge&n  islands, 
suzerainty  over  Macedonia,  and  sov- 
ereignty over  Albania,  which  should 
be  autonomous  under  the  government 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
house;  the  Cretan  question,  moreover, 
was  to  be  withdrawn  from  considera- 
tion, as  concerning  only  Turkey  and 
the  Great  Powers.  It  was  not  until 
Jan.  1,  1913,  that  a  basis  of  discus- 
sion was  reached,  when  Turkey,  in 
modified  proposals,  offered  to  cede  to 
the  Allies  the  Turkish  provinces 
west  of  the  Vilayet  of  Adrianople, 
and  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of 
Albania,  still  refusing,  however,  to 
surrender  the  ^Egean   islands. 
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CHINA 


The  New  Republic — The  disinte- 
gration of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  and 
the  establishment  in  its  place  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  as 
the  result  of  the  revolution  begun 
late  in  1011  (see  IV,  China;  and 
American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  105, 
145-147)  led  to  a  series  of  readjust- 
ments in  the  separate  and  collective 
relations  of  the  Great  Powers  with 
China. 

On  Jan.  2,  Sun  Yat-sen  was  in- 
augurated as  provisional  President  at 
Nanking.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  on 
Jan.  5,  announcing  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  and  requesting  its 
recognition  by  other  nations.  The 
new  government  promised  faithfully 
to  respect  all  treaties  and  concessions 
affectin|^  the  rights  of  foreigners. 

In  view  of  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  troops  in  Pekin,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  send  extra 
guards  for  the  Ligations  and  to  land 
foreign  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  tne  railroad  connecting 
Pekin  with  Tientsin.     Most  of  these 


troops  were  landed  on  Jan.  6,  the 
United  States,  however,  not  sending 
its  contingent  until  Jan.  19. 

On  Feb.  12  occurred  the  formal 
abdication  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 
Yuan  Shi-kai  assumed  charge  of  the 
government    on    the    following    day. 

Although  the  nations  represented 
at  Pekin  have  continued  to  carry 
on  unrestricted  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  government  of  Yuan  Shi- 
kai,  they  have  refrained  from  a  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  republic  during 
the  period  of  its  probation.  Such 
recognition  depends  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  republican  regime  by  a  gen- 
eral election  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  on  the  ability  of  the  new 
government  to  afford  adequate  guar- 
antees for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  foreigners. 

The  first  nation  to  take  official 
notice  of  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  was  the  United  States.  A 
concurrent  resolution  was  introduced 
in  Congress  on  Feb.  27  and  adopted 
April  17,  extending  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  China.  Though  this  reso- 
lution did   not   constitute  a   recogni- 
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tion  of  the  republic,  inasmuch  as  the 
power  to  extend  recognition  rests 
with  the  President,  it  was  meant  as 
the  basis  for  subsequent  recognition. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion before  the  downfall  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  individual  nations  might 
take  advantage  of  China's  internal 
dissensions  in  order  to  forward  sel- 
fish ends.  Russia  had  already  begun 
to  move  in  Mongolia.  Japan  was 
suspected  of  seeking  valuable  com- 
mercial concessions.  England  and 
Japan  together  were  apparently 
workinff  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  China  in  preference  to 
a  republic.  At  such  a  time  of  un- 
certainty regarding  the  attitude  of 
the  other  great  powers,  the  United 
States  made  clear  its  own  attitude 
in  China,  and  facilitated  thereby  a 
better  understanding  of  all  the  Pow- 
ers. Mr.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  a  message  dated  Feb.  3,  replying 
to  an  enquiry  from  Count  Bernstorff, 
the  German  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  changed 
situation  in  China,  stated: 


There  happily  has  thus  far  been  no 
reason  for  interference  on  the  part  of 
foreign  powers,  inasmuch  as  both  Im- 
perialists and  Republicans  have  guar- 
anteed the  lives  and  property  of  the 
foreign  population,  and  the  latest  re- 
ports tend  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  it  is  improbable  that  future  de- 
velopments will  necessitate  such  inter- 
ference. If,  however,  contrary  to  all 
expectations,  any  further  steps  should 
prove  necessary,  this  Government  is 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
concerted  action  after  full  consultation 
by  the  powers  should  and  would  be 
maintained  in  order  to  exclude  from  the 
beginning  all  possible  misunderstand- 
ings. 

Moreover,  this  Government  has  felt  it 
to  be  a  corollary  of  the  policy  of  strict 
neutrality  hitherto  pursued  by  common 
accord  with  respect  to  loans  to  China, 
to  look  with  disfavor  on  loans  by  its 
nationals  unless  assured  that  such  loans 
would  be  of  neutral  effect  as  between 
the  contending  factions,  as  it  has  also 
felt  that  the  present  was  an  occasion 
when  there  might  be  invoked  with  pecu- 
liar appropriateness  the  principle  of  the 
lending  Government's  deterring  their 
nationals  from  making  loans  not  ap- 
proved as  to  their  broad  policy  by  tiieir 
own  Governments,  in  consultation  with 
the  other  interested  powers. 
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The  principle  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Knox,  of  concerted  action  by  the 
powers  in  order  to  prevent  inde- 
pendent action  by  any  of  them  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  others 
and  to  China,  has  served  apparently 
as  the  point  de  depart  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  China  with  all 
the  other  nations,  with  the  possible 
exception   of   Russia. 

Loan  Negotiations. — ^T  here  has 
been  substantial  accord  between  the 
great  Powers  regarding  the  most 
important  international  question  that 
has  arisen  since  the  establishment  of 
the  republic,  namely,  that  of  the 
granting  of  loans  to  China  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  new 
Government  and  enabling  it  to  carry 
out  needed  reforms.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Persia,  it  was  felt  by 
the  Powers  that  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  mischievous  results  if  any 
single  group  of  financial  interests 
should  be  allowed  to  get  a  privileged 
positio;i  in  China  through  the  placing^ 
of  loans,  which  might  at  the  same 
time  imperil  China's  financial  and 
even  its  internal  independence,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  of  such  loans. 
The  Powers  have  believed  that  it 
would  be  preferable  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  China,  that  no  revenues  should 
be  mortgaged  for  the  purpose  of  any 
separate  loan  made  by  one  national 
group  of  financiers,  and  that  there 
should  be  adequate  assurances  that 
foreign  loans  would  not  be  unwisely 
squandered,  for  ends  not  really  in 
the  interest  of  China. 

The  principal  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  loan  negotiations  are  as 
follows.  A  group  of  American  cap- 
italists in  1008  undertook  a  loan  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  to  serve  as  financial  agent 
for  the  Chinese  Government  in  Man- 
churian  development  enterprises.  This 
led  to  further  financial  negotiations 
with  the  Government  at  Pekin,  in- 
cluding the  Chinchou-Aigun  Railway 
loan  agreement,  and  the  loan  for  the 
reform  of  the  currency.  To  this 
American  group  of  capitalists  were 
added  other  groups  representing 
England,  Germany  and  France,  mak- 
ing up  a  combination  which  was 
known  during  the  later  negotiations 
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as  the  Four  Groups.    (See  American 
Year  Book,  1011,  p.  145.) 

Immediately  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  in  February, 
the  Chinese  Government  requested 
the  Four  Groups  for  a  loan  of  about 
$6,500,000  a  month  for  six  months, 
to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  administration 
and  facilitate  the  disbandment  of  the 
troops,  during  a  period  when  it  would 
be  difficult  to  sather  in  taxes  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country.  The  total 
amount  needed  by  the  government 
was  estimated  to  be  about  $50,000,- 
000.  The  Four  Groups  were  asked 
also  to  place  a  loan  of  $300,000,000, 
to  be  issued  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  employed,  first,  to  repay  ad- 
vances already  made;  second,  to  liqui- 
date outstanding  indebtedness  for 
the  indenmity  due  on  account  of  the 
Boxer  uprising,  and  other  arrears; 
and  third,  to  provide  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative reforms  and  industrial 
development.  While  these  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress,  the  Four 
Groups  advanced  a^ut  $650,000  to 
the  Government  on  March  9  to  enable 
it  to  meet  its  immediate  needs,  and 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  about 
$9,000,000  were  later  advanced  by 
the  same  groups. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  negotiating  with  the  Four 
Groups,  it  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  a  Belgian  group  of  financiers 
for  a  loan  of  $50,000,000,  and  re- 
ceived a  small  advance.  Upon  the 
vigorous  protest  of  the  Four  Groups, 
with  the  support  of  their  respective 
governments,  against  the  signing  of 
an  independent  loan,  and  the  giving 
as  security  of  taxes  already  pledged 
for  the  Boxer  indemnity  and  other 
purposes,  the  Belgian  loan  was  defi- 
nitely canceled  on  April  27,  and  ne- 
fotiations  resumed  with  the  original 
'our  Groups. 

The  importance  of  these  loan  nego- 
tiations fed  to  the  participation  of 
financiers  representing  the  govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  Japan  in  the 
new  Six-Power  Group,  which,  after 
extended  conferences  held  in  London 
and  Paris,  formulated  the  definite 
conditions  under  which  China  would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  loan  of  $300,- 


000,000.  These  conditions,  as  later 
set  forth  in  a  statement  issued  by 
representatives  of  the  American  fi- 
nanciers concerned,  were  as  follows: 

First:  That  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  were  required  should  be 
stated  by  the  Chinese  and  approved 
by  the  groups. 

Second:  That  China  should  adopt  a 
system  of  audit  which  would  insure  the 
effective  expenditures  of  loan  funds  for 
the  purposes  specified. 

Third:  That  the  salt  taxes,  to  be 
hypothecated  for  the  service  of  this 
loan,  should  be  administered,  either  by 
the  existing  Maritime  Customs  organisa- 
tion or  by  a  separate  service  like  the 
customs  under  foreign  direction,  thus 
safeguarding  the  proper  administration 
of  the  security  despite  the  possible  con- 
tinuation of  recurrence  of  unsettled 
conditions  in  China. 

The  financial  needs  of  China  were 
so  pressing  as  to  induce  the  Chinese 
Government  to  give  a  tentative  ap- 
proval to  the  placing  of  a  loan  imder 
these  conditions,  but  on  June  25  it 
was  '  announced  at  Pekin  that  ^  the 
Government  had  rejected  definitely 
the  proposed  agreement,  on  the 
ground  that  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Six-Power  Group  would  in- 
fringe the  sovereign  rights  of  Chins. 
It  was  generally  understood  at  the 
time  that  Russia  had  intimated  that 
it  would  not  consent  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  considerable  part  of  the 
proposed  loan  on  military  equipment. 
Likewise,  Japan  was  credited  with 
having  expressed  an  intention  to  veto 
the  expenditure  of  any  large  amounts 
on  railroad  construction  in  Man- 
churia. 

Whether  or  no  the  Chinese  (Gov- 
ernment was  justified  in  its  apprehen- 
sions, it  could  not  be  criticised  for 
seeking  elsewhere  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms  attainable.  Through 
the  intermediary  of  A.  Wendell  Jack- 
son, an  American  engineer,  the  gov- 
ernment at  Pekin  was  able  to  induce 
the  banking  firm  of  Charles  Birch 
Crisp  &  Co.,  of  London,  to  undertake 
the  fioating  of  a  loan  of  $50,000,000, 
under  conditions  entirely  satisfactory 
to  China.  This  loan  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  Sept.  24,  and  in  spite 
of  the  open  disapproval  of  the  Brit- 
ish (Government  was  subscribed  to 
immediately  to  the  extent  of  about 
I  one-half  the   total   amount,   the  un- 
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derwriters  being  responsible  for  the 
remainder. 

While  the  British  Crovernment  had 
no  power  to  prevent  the  floating  of 
this  loan,  it  could  not  but  look  with 
disfavor  on  the  operation,  in  view 
of  its  having  pledged  itself  to  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Mr.  Knox,  to' 
the  effect  that  there  should  be  con- 
certed action  by  all  the  Powers  in 
order  that  none  should  obtain  special 
and  exclusive  privileges.  The  Gov- 
ernment therefore  endeavored  to  dis- 
courage the  Crisp  loan,  and  through 
the  British  Minister  in  Pekin,  joined 
with  the  other  Powers  in  protesting 
against  the  pledging  of  any  revenue 
for  this  loan,  already  pledged  for 
the  Boxer  indemnity  and  other  for- 
eign obligations. 

On  Sept.  27,  Yuan  Shi-kai  replied 
to  Minister  Jordan  that  other  rev- 
enues would  be  found  to  guarantee 
the  Crisp  loan,  and  also  that  the 
Government  had  no  further  desire  to 
borrow  from  the  Six-Power  Group. 

It  was  subsequently  intimated  that 
the  Chinese  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  reopen  negotiations,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  American  group 
of  financiers,  including  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  A  Co.,  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  as  announced  in 
a  formal  statement  to  the  press, 
dated  Sept.  25,  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Six-power  Group.  It  is  not  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  has  in 
any  way  altered  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Grovernment  as  enunci- 
ated in  Mr.  Knox's  note  of  Feb.  3. 
On  Dec.  12  it  was  announced  that 
the  Six-Power  Group  was  prepared 
to  issue  a  loan  to  China  on  extremely 
favorable  terms,  and  that  the  firm  of 
Crisp  &  Co.,  as  well  as  other  British 
banking  firms,  would  be  allowed  to 
participate. 

Russu  and  Mongolia.— The  con- 
tiguity of  Mongolia  to  Siberia,  and 
of  Chinese  Turkestan  to  Russian 
Turkestan  has  long  marked  those 
provinces  as  spheres  of  Russian  in- 
terest and  hence  exposed  to  commer- 
cial and  political  encroachments. 
Russia  has  long  claimed,  under  its 
treaty  of  1881  with  China,  especial 
privileges  in  these  provinces.  Before 
he    outbreak    of    the    revolution    in 

11,  the  Czar's  Government  was  in- 


creasing its  diplomatic  pressure  on 
the  government  at  Pekin  in  order  to 
secure  recognition  of  what  Russia 
considered  to  be  its  predominant  in- 
terests in  that  region. 

On  Dec.  29,  1011,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Manchu  dynasty  was 
tottering  to  a  fall,  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire  seemed  likely, 
Chaptsum,  Dampa  Kutuchtu,  the 
highest  dignitary  of  the  Lamaite 
Church  in  Mongolia,  was  proclaimed 
autocratic  monarch  of  Outer  Mongo- 
lia. On  Jan.  8,  Russia,  manifesting 
the  special  interest  it  felt  in  Mon- 
golia, notified  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  the  internal  independence 
of  Mongolia  must  be  recognized,  and 
that  all  Chinese  troops  and  officials 
should  be  withdrawn.  In  making 
these  representations  Russia  denied 
any  intention  of  establishing  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Mongolia.  Russia  also 
took  occasion  in  July,  in  connection 
with  the  alleged  slaughtering  of  100 
Russian  Mahometan  subjects  in  Chi- 
nese Turkestan,  to  couple  its  demand 
for  indemnity  with  a  threat  to  the 
effect  that  if  China  could  not  protect 
Russians  in  Turkestan,  Russia  would. 

In  September,  the  Government  at 
Pekin  addressed  a  note  to  the  Powers 
in  which  it  maintained,  first,  that 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Manchuria  were 
integral,  dependent  parts  of  China; 
second,  that  these  provinces  might 
not  enter  into  any  engagements  with 
other  nations;  third,  that  no  nation 
should  interfere  with  Chinese  sover- 
eignty in  these  provinces;  fourth, 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
was  responsible  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  said 
districts;  and  fifth,  that  the  dis- 
turbances in  Mongolia,  Tibet  and 
Manchuria  were  of  the  nature  of 
brigandage  and  had  no  political  sig- 
nificance. This  note  was  evoked  not 
only  by  Russia's  action  in  Mongolia, 
but  by  England's  action  in  Tibet  (see 
infra). 

On  Oct.  22  it  was  announced  that 
M.  Korostovetz,  former  minister 
plenipotentiary  for  Russia  at  Pekin, 
had  been  received  in  solemn  audience 
by  the  Khan  of  Mongolia  at  Urga, 
its  capital,  and  that  Russia  had  for- 
mally recognized  the  independence 
of  Mongolia.  A  treaty  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  new  state  of  Mongolia 
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was  signed  on  Nov.  3  and  according 
to  unofficial  notices  was  understood 
to  contain  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Russia  undertakes  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  Mongolia,  to  sup- 
port its  right  to  have  a  national  army, 
and  to  forbid  the  entry  of  Chinese 
troops  or  Chinese  colonists  on  the  soil 
of  Mongolia. 

2.  Mongolia  grants  to  Russian  sub- 
jects and  commerce  special  rights  and 
privileges,  and  agrees  to  grant  to  no 
other  nation  any  greater  rights  and 
privileges. 

3.  No  treaty  made  by  Mongolia  with 
China  or  any  other  nation  shall  In- 
fringe in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the 
present  treaty,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

4.  The  treaty  comes  into  force  from 
the  day  of  signature. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  treaty 
is  its  failure  to  define  the  limits 
of  Monoglia,  whether  it  refers  to 
Outer  Monoglia  alone  or  to  the  en- 
tire province,  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  would  mean  a  total  area  of  over 
a  million  square  miles. 

Following  the  signature  of  this 
treaty,  Russia  began  to  send  troops 
into  Mongolia,  to  Kobdo  and  other 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out 
Chinese  colonists  and  aiding  the 
Government  to  resist  any  attempt 
of  China  to  recover  the  province.  It 
was  reported  that  Chinese  troops 
were  being  despatched  late  in  Novem- 
ber   from    Kucheng    toward    Kobdo. 

A  mass  meeting  of  110  Mongol 
princes  and  chieftains  was  held  in 
Pekin,  on  Nov.  17,  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  the  action  of 
Russia.  The  treaty  signed  at  Urga, 
on  Nov.  3,  was  repudiated  by  them, 
and  the  Chinese  Government  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  military  protection  for 
those  Mongolians  who  might  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  Republic.  It  was 
announced  that  the  Government  in 
response  to  this  request  had  decided 
on  Nov.  18  to  send  45,000  troops  of 
the  northern  army  into  Mongolia. 

Such  a  move  on  China's  part  would 
mean  war  with  Russia  unless  the  mat- 
ter were  susceptible  of  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement. The  latter  course  would 
seem  to  be  the  one  preferred  by 
China,  inasmuch  as  the  Government 
of  Yuan  Shi-kai,  while  acceding  to 
the  request  of  the  Mongolian  princes, 
at  the  same  time  entered  into  nego- 


tiations with  Russia.  The  Chinese 
Crovernment  is  understood  to  have 
proposed  that  it  should  retain  con- 
trol over  the  foreign  relations  of 
Mongolia,  that  no  other  foreign 
power  should  send  troops  into  that' 
province,  and  that  China  should  be 
allowed  to  maintain  a  guard  at  Urga 
as   in  the  case   of  Tibet. 

England  and  Tibet. — It  has  long 
been  evident  that  Great  Britain  has 
directed  its  policy  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  buffer  states  between  India 
and  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia, 
and  that  British  interests  would  best 
be  served  by  the  maintenance  of 
Tibet  as  an  autonomous  state  under 
Chinese  suzerainty.  The  treaty  signed 
at  Lhassa  in  1904,  by  Colonel  Young- 
husband,  in  behalf  of  England,  pro- 
vided that  Tibet  should  not  cede  any 
territory  nor  grant  any  concessions, 
nor  pledge  its  revenues  to  any  other 
power  without  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Anglo-Chinese  agree- 
ment of  1006  recognized  Chinese 
suzerainty  over  Tibet.  The  Anglo- 
Russian  treaty  of  1007  recognized 
"the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  by 
reason  of  her  geographical  position, 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  statiM  quo  in  the  ex- 
ternal  relations  of  Tibet." 

The  Chinese  garrison  at  Lhassa 
killed  several  thousand  Tibetans  with 
machine  guns  during  an  uprising  in 
April,  1012,  and  was  compelled  later 
to  withdraw.  The  Dalai  Lama,  who 
had  been  residing  under  British  pro- 
tection in  Darjeeling  since  his  ex- 
pulsion by  the  Chinese,  thereupon  re- 
turned to  Lhassa  to  resume  bis  polit- 
ical and  spiritual  leadership. 

England  opposed  the  sending  of 
Chinese  troops  to  restore  Chinese 
authority  at  Lhassa.  Sir  John  Jor- 
dan, the  British  Minister  at  Pekin, 
was  instructed  late  in  July  to  urge 
the  Chinese  Crovernment  to  recognize 
the  autonomy  of  Tibet,  to  withdraw 
the  troops  already  despatched,  and  to 
send  only  a  diplomatic  agent  accom- 
panied by  a  bodyguard  U>  reside  at 
Lhassa  as  the  representative  of  China 
in  matters  relating  to  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Tibet.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment was  informed  that  on  its 
acceptance  of  these  propositions  would 
depend  the  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
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Foreign  Advisors. — The  new  Repub- 
lican Government  at  Pekin  has  dem- 
onstrated good  judgment  in  its  choice 
of  foreign  advisors  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  government.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foreign  officials  em- 
ployed in  the  Customs  Service  and 
the  army,  China  has  secured  during 
the  year  1912  the  services  of  the 
following  persons:  Dr.  Qeorge  E. 
Morrison,  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
don Times  in  Pekin  for  fifteen  years, 
was  chosen  to  be  the  political  ad- 
visor of  the  Republic.  Sir  Francis 
Taylor  Piggott,  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Hong  Kong  since 
1905,  was  appointed  legal  advisor  to 
the  government  at  Pdcin.  Dr.  W. 
Roest,  of  Batavia,  Java,  was  asked 
to  assist  the  Chinese  Government  in 
the  reform  of  the  currency  on  a  gold 
basis. 

JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA 

An  event  of  great  international 
importance  in  1912  was  the  evident 
understanding  reached  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  as  to  their  respective 
interests  in  China  and  the  Far  East, 
as  the  result  of  the  special  visit  of 
Prince  Elatsura,  ex-Prime  Minister 
of  Japan,  to  St.  Petersburg  in  July. 
This  visit  was  abruptly  terminated 
on  the  death  of  the  Mikado  on  July 
31,  but  it  seems  certain  that  Prince 
ELatsura  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  substantial  accord  between  the 
two  governments  on  all  vital  inter- 
ests at  issue.  This  agreement  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  supplementary 
to  the  understanding  reached  on  July 
4,  1910. 

Among  the  minor  questions  adjust- 
ed by  Prince  Katsura  was  that  of  the 
claim  of  Russia  te  a  maritime  juris- 
diction of  12  miles  from  the  coast 
in  the  Sea  of  Okhotek,  where  the 
Japanese  had  long  enjoyed  valuable 
fishing  privileges.  This  question  be- 
came so  acute  that  Japan  dispatehed 
three  warships  early  in  May  te  the 
water  mentioned,  and  asked  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal. It  would  appear  te  have  been 
settled  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  in- 
stead, Japan  having  a£nitted  Rus- 
sia's claim  in  return  for  the  recog- 
nition by  Russia  of  the  claims  of 
Japan  in  Manchuria. 
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*     PERSIA 

Departure  of  the  American  Finan- 
ciers.— In  spite  of  the  official  assur- 
ances given  by  Russia  and  Eneland, 
the  process  termed  by  W.  Morgan 
Shuster  as  ''the  strangulation  of 
Persia"  proceeded  without  apparent 
abatement  in  1912  (see  also  Iv,  Per- 
sia;  and  Amebic  Ay  Yeab  Book,  1911, 
pp.  104,  148).  Mr.  Shuster,  having 
been  compelled  te  resign  on  the  de- 
mand of  Russia,  turned  over  the  of- 
fice of  treasurer-general  of  Persia 
te  his  assistant,  F.  E.  Cairns,  on  Jan. 
7,  and  left  Teheran  on  Jan.  11.  M. 
Monard,  a  Belgian  in  the  employ  of 
the  Persian  Gk>vernment,  was  named 
by  the  cabinet  as  provisional  treas- 
urer-general. Mr.  Cairns  and  the 
other  American  assistante  of  Mr. 
Shuster  declined  at  first  to  recognize 
M.  Monard's  authority  and  were 
threatened  with  imprisonment  by  the 
Persian  cabinet.  They  thereupon 
cabled  an  appeal  te  the  United  States 
Government  to  assist  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights  under 
their  contracte. 

On  Feb.  6  the  Persian  authorities 
agreed  to  pay  the  three  principal 
assistante  of  Mr.  Shuster  their  sal- 
aries for  three  years  and  traveling 
expenses  to  the  United  States.  The 
otner  assistants  were  allowed  18 
months'  salary  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. Their  departure  marked  the 
end  of  the  project  b^^un  by  Mr. 
Shuster  for  Persia's  regeneration. 

Russian  Aggressions.— Early  in 
January  Russia  moved  large  bodies 
of  troops  into  Persia,  occupying  prac- 
tically the  entire  province  of  Azer- 
baijan, and  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  province  of  Khorasan,  in  which 
is  located  the  holy  city  of  Meshed. 
M.  Sazonoff,  the  Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  thus  defined  the 
policy  of  Russia  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  on  Jan.  2: 

After  the  Rassian  panitlve  expeditions 
have  restored  peace  in  the  rebellious 
towns,  and  when  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment is  strong  enough  to  maintain 
peace,  the  Russian  military  detachments 
will  be  withdrawn  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  time.  Russia  has  no  designs 
against  the  independence  of  Persia. 

British-Russian  Loan.— On  Feb.  19 
Russia  and  England  in  a  joint  note 
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to  the  Persian  Gk>venmient  offered  to 
proYide  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  on  the 
following  terms: 

1.  Persia  should  conform  to  the 
inlnciples  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment of  1907.  which  In  defining  spheres 
of  Influence  had  practically  determined 
the  ultimate  partition  of  Persia. 

2.  The  Persian  Government  should 
dismiss  the  Irregular  troops  which 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  army,  and 
should  reorganise  the  army  on  a  basis 
to  be  agreed  upon  with  England  and 
Russia. 

8.  An  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
the  ex-Shah  and  his  followers. 

These  terms  were  finally  assented 
to  by  Persia  on  April  11.  Persia 
agreed  to  pay  the  ex-Shah  a  pension 
of  162,500,  and  on  March  2  he  left 
the  country  under  Russian  {protection. 

The  Trana-Persian  Railway.— It 
was  announced  on  June  6  that  Eng- 
land had  signed  a  tripartite  agree- 
ment with  Russia  and  Persia  regard- 
ing the  construction  of  a  Trans-Per- 
sian railroad  reaching  to  the  frontier 
of  Baluchistan  and  India.  This  an- 
nouncement created  considerable  op- 
position in  England,  on  the  ground 
that    England's    interests    in    India 


would  he  menaced  by  the  approach 
of  a  railroad  from  Russia. 

Sir  Edward  Grev,  replying  to  an 
interpellation  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons,  on  July  10, 
stated  that  England  had  not  definite- 
ly consented  U>  the  construction  of 
the  railroad,  but  that  the  affreement 
provided  merely  for  a  preliminary 
survey  and  study  of  a  **Soci6ti 
d'Etudes."  Sir  Edward  also  asserted 
that  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of 
1007  served  to  tie  Russia's  hands  and 
prevent  the  absorption  of  Persia. 
Following  lengthy  conferences  at  Bal- 
moral Castle  between  King  George, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Sazonoff 
on  the  occasion  of  the  tatter's  visit 
to  England  in  September,  an  official 
statement  was  issued  explaining  the 
attitude  of  Russia  and  England  to- 
ward Persia: 

No  new  political  agreement  affecting 
Persia  has  been  discussed.  Neither 
power  has  any  intention  or  desire  to 
partition  Persia.  In  order  to  expedite 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Persia  both  powers  are  carefully  con- 
sidering how  they  could  best  assist  In 
strengthening  the  Persian  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  It  to  re- 
establish order  and  secure  the  safety  of 
the  trade  routes. 


AFBIOA 


MOBOOOO 


Establiahment  of  a  French  Protec- 
torate.— The  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions by  (Germany  and  France  at  Ber- 
lin, on  March  12,  1912,  of  the  treaty 
agreed  upon  in  November,  1911,  re- 

Sirding  their  respective  rights  in 
oroeco,  left  France  free  to  carry  to 
a  successful  conclusion  its  policy  of 
the   "Tunisification"  of  Morocco. 

On  March  30  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid 
signed  a  treaty  with  France  recog- 
nizing definitely  the  establishment  of 
a  French  protectorate  along  practi- 
cally the  same  lines  as  in  Timis. 
This  arrangement  leaves  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Morocco  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  resident  oom- 
missioner-ffeneral  at  Fez,  and  the 
representation  of  Moroccan  interests 
abroad  in  the  hands  of  French  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officials.  It  gives 
France  unrestricted  rights  to  inter- 
Tcne   in  the  internal   affairs  of  the 


country  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
guarantees  to  foreigners,  etc  Gen- 
eral Lyautey  was  appointed,  April 
28,  first  Resident-General.  French 
troops  were  engaged  throughout  the 
year  in  suppressing  serious  uprisings 
of  native  tribes.  The  Sultan,  Mulai 
Hafid,  abdicated  on  Aug.  12  in  favor 
of  his  brother,  Mulai   Yusef. 

Adjustment  of  Spanish  Claims. — 
The  disappearance  of  Morocco  as  an 
independent  nation,  and  its  absorp- 
tion by  France  were  acquiesced  in  by 
all  of  the  Powers  without  question, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  whose 
special  claims  in  Morocco  were  not 
susceptible  of  easy  diplomatic  ad- 
justment. After  prolonged  negotia- 
tions, which  at  moments  iseemed  to 
threaten  a  diplomatic  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  Oct.  26,  1912,  that  the 
two  countries  had  come  to  a  complete 
agreement  on  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute.    This  agreement   included  the 
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recognition  of  ttie  rights  of  Spain 
over  a  large  extent  of  territory  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a  small  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  port  of  Ifni  on  the  Atlantic 
facing  the  Spanish  islands  of  the 
Canaries.  It  also  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  ad- 
ministration of  the  town  and  port  of 
langiers. 

TBIPOLI 

Treaty  of  Peace. — The  war  begun 
by  Italy  against  Turkey,  on  Sept. 
29,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  province  of  Tripoli  (see  also  IV, 
Turkey;  and  American  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  pp.  103,  143),  the  object  of 
Italian  ambitions  for  many  years, 
was  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion on  Oct.  15  by  the  signature  of 
a  protocol  by  representatives  of  the 
two  nations  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland, 
after  weeks  of  informal  negotiation. 
The  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  took  place  three  days  later 
at  Berlin.  These  negotiations  were 
hastened  considerably  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  Balkan 
Allies  and  Turkey,  which  forced  the 
latter  to  accept  the  best  terms  it 
could  obtain  from  Italy. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this 
treaty  were,  first,  the  recognition  by 
Turkey  of  the  autonomy  of  Tripoli; 
second,  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish 
troops;  third,  the  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Sultan  over 
the  Mohammedans  of  Tripoli ;  fourth, 
the  appointment  by  the  Sultan  of  a 
representative  to  reside  in  Tripoli 
for  the  protection  of  Ottoman  inter- 
ests; fifth,  the  withdrawal  of  Italian 
forces  from  those  islands  of  the 
^gean  occupied  during  the  year,  said 
withdrawal  being  conditional  on  the 
fulfillment  by  Turkey  of  certain  re- 
quirements; sixth,  the  assumption  by 
Italy  of  the  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
public  debt  represented  by  the  as- 
signed revenues  of  Tripoli;  seventh, 
the  assent  of  Italy  to  the  raising  of 
the  ad  valorem  customs  dues  of  Tur- 
key from  11  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent., 
and  to  other  changes  desired  by  Tur- 
key in  connection  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  privileges  enjoyed  by  Italy 
in  common  with  other  nations  under 
the  Capitulations.  The  contents  of 
other    secret    articles    of    the    same 


treaty  were  not  disclosed,  though 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
had  relation  to  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States. 

International  Incidents  of  Turco- 
Italian  War. — Diplomatic  relations 
between  France  and  Italy  became 
seriously  strained  by  the  action  of 
the  latter  in  seizing  two  French  ves- 
sels, the  Carthage  and  the  Manouhay 
the  former  on  Jan.  17,  on  the  charge 
of  transporting  two  aeroplanes  from 
Marseilles  to  Tunis  for  the  use  of  the 
Turks  in  Tripoli,  and  the  latter  on 
Jan.  19,  on  the  charge  of  having 
29  Turkish  officers  on  board,  proceed- 
ing to  Tripoli  via  Tunis. 

The  French  Government  demanded 
the  immediate  release  of  both  ves- 
sels, which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Italians  to  the  port  of  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia.  The  French  Government 
claimed  that  the  two  aeroplanes  were 
for  exhibition  purposes  in  Tunis,  and 
that  the  Turkish  subjects  on  the 
Manouha  were  enrolled  members  of 
the  Turkish  Red  Crescent  Society, 
corresponding  to  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. The  Carthage  was  released 
on  Jan.  20,  after  assurances  had  been 
given  that  the  aeroplanes  would  not 
be  placed  at  the  service  either  of  the 
Turks  or  the  Italians. 

The  Italian  Government  on  Jan. 
22  offered  to  submit  the  case  of  the 
Manouha  to  The  Hague  for  arbitra- 
tion. On  Jan.  23  the  French  Gov- 
ernment threatened  to  withdraw  its 
ambassador  from  Rome  if  the  Turks 
seized  on  the  Manouha  were  not  re- 
leased immediately.  Italy  consented 
on  Jan.  27  to  hand  over  the  29  Otto- 
man prisoners  to  the  French  Consul 
at  Cagliari  to  be  sent  to  Marseilles, 
where  it  should  be  left  to  a  French 
commission  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Tunis. 
It  wa**  afterwards  decided  that  they 
were  honu-fide  members  of  the  Tur- 
kish Red  Crescent  Society,  and  were 
permitted  to  continue   their  voyage. 

Closing  of  Dardanelles. — The  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles  by  Italian  war- 
ships, on  April  18,  led  to  a  serious 
international  situation  owing  to  the 
enforced  closing  of  the  straits  by 
the  Turkish  Government  as  a  measure 
of  protection.  Navigation  was  entire- 
ly suspended  and  many  foreign  mer- 
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cbant  ships  were  detained  at  great 
loss  until  May  1,  when  Turkey  de- 
cided to  reopen  the  straits  upon  the 


urgent  representations  of  certain  of 
the  Powers  immediately  affected. 
(Sec  also  IV,  Turk^,) 


IKTEBNATIONAL   NOTES 


Germany  and  the  United  States. — 
The  visit  of  a  German  fleet  to  the 
United  States  in  January,  1912,  to 
return  the  visit  of  the  American  fleet 
of  the  previous  year,  was  made  the 
occasion  for  official  courtesies  and 
manifestations  of  the  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Great  Britain  and  United  States. — 
The  United  States  Senate  ratified  on 
March  7  the  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  though  insisting  on 
important  amendments  leaving  to 
the  Senate  the  right  to  review  the 
findings  of  an  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  appointed  to  con- 
sider any  controversy  between  the 
two  countries.  The  retention  of  the 
provision  for  an  interval  of  time  for 
deliberation  and  discussion  before 
either  nation  might  resort  to  war 
renders  the  treaty  of  considerable 
value  in  spite  of  the  amendments. 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
England  and  the  United  States  on 
April  27,  providing  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  202  claims  of  Americans,  and 
92  British  claims  of  a  private  pe- 
cuniary character.  A  time  limit  of 
four    months    was    allowed    for    the 

f»resentation    of    other    claims    of    a 
ike  nature. 

Crete. — On  March  12  the  Cretans 
abolished  the  executive  form  of  gov- 
ernment instituted  by  the  Powers, 
and  adopted  a  Constitutional  As- 
sembly of  45  members  having  full 
powers.  Deputies  were  sent  to  the 
Greek  Parliament  at  Athens,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats 
until  Oct.  14  in  order  that  war  with 
Turkey  might  not  be  precipitated 
before  Greece  was  properly  prepared. 
Turkey  and  United  States.— The 
merchant  vessel  Texas,  fiying  the 
American  flag  and  having  a  consid- 
erable number  of  passengers  aboard, 
was  sunk  either  by  a  cannon  shot 
fired  from  a  fort  or  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  mine,  while  entering  the 
harbor  of  Smyrna  on  April  30,  at  a 
time  when  an  attack  by  the  Italian 
fleet  was  expected.  Few  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  saved  and  the  incident 


became  the  subject  of  a  protest  of 
the  United  States  Grovernment  which 
ordered  a  full  inquiry  with  the  inten- 
tion of  fixing  the  exact  responsibility 
of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

France  and  United  States. — The 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  a  dele- 
gation of  distinguished  Frenchmen, 
including  M.  Hanotaux,  an  ex-Prime 
Minister,  in  May,  1912,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  bust  of  Cham- 
plain,  by  Rodin,  which  was  placed 
on  the  monument  commemorating  his 
exploits  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  the 
occasion  for  marked  demonstrations 
of  cordiality  between  the  two  nations. 
The  arbitration  treaty  with  France 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  March  7 
(see  "Great  Britain,"  supra). 

Russia  and  Turkey.— The  special 
arbitral  tribunal  convened  at  The 
Hague  to  consider  the  claim  of  Rus- 
sia against  Turkey  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  delayed  payments 
of  the  indemnity  imposed  by  the  war 
of  1878  gave  its  decision  on  Nov. 
11,  1912,  to  the  effect  that  Turkey 
was  under  no  obligation  to  pay  the 
interest  demanded,  inasmuch  as  the 
tribunal  was  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  the 
Porte,  Russia  had  expressly  relin- 
quished its  rights. 

Liberia. — ^Through  the  friendly 
mediation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, an  agreement  was  signed 
in  London,  in  March,  1912,  whereby 
the  finances  of  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria, which  had  become  badly  de- 
moralized, were  to  be  rehabilitated 
by  American,  German,  French  and 
British  bankers,  who  undertook  to 
fioat  a  loan  of  $1,000,000.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  customs  receipts 
of  Liberia  were  pledged  as  security 
for  the  loan,  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  receiver-general  des- 
ignated by  President  Taft.  It  was 
announced  on  Nov.  16  that  Read 
Paige  Clark  of  New  Hampshire  had 
been  appointed  to,  this  post  and  that 
he  would  be  assisted  by  three  re- 
ceivers named  by  Germany,  France 
and  Great  Britain. 
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INTERNATIONAL   OONQBESSES   AND   EXPOSITIONS 


The  following  is  a  substantially 
complete  list  of  the  international  con- 
gresses, conferences,  and  expositions 
of  1912.  Many  of  the  congresses  are 
given  extended  notice  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Yeab  Book,  complete 
references  to  which  will  be  foimd  in 
the  Index.  The  results  of  a  few  im- 
portant conferences  not  covered  else- 
where, mainly  of  a  diplomatic  char- 
acter, are  summarized  below. 

Accident  Prevention. — International 
Technical  Congress  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Industrial  Accidents  and  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  (First),  Milan, 
May  27-31. 

Aeronautics. — International  Aeroplane 
Exposition,  Berlin,  April  3-14. 

International  Conference  on  Aero- 
nautical Legislation,  Vienna,  June. 

International  Exposition  of  Aerial 
Locomotion,   Moscow,  April  7-21. 

Agriculture. — International  Dry  Farm- 
ing Congress,  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
Oct.  21-26. 

Americanists. — International  Congress 
of  Americanists  (Bigbteenth),  Lon- 
don, May  27.  (See  XXVIII,  Anthro- 
pology and  EthnologV') 

Anthropology. — International  Congress 
of  Anthropology  and  Prehistoric 
Archieology*  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Sept.  9.  (See  XXVIII,  Antfiropology 
and  Ethnology.) 

Arbitration. — ^Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration  (18th), 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  15-17. 

Archwology. — International  Congress  of 
Archeology  (Third),  Rome,  Oct.  9-16. 

Art. — International  Exposition  of  Art, 
Venice,  opened  April  23. 

Artists. — International  Congress  of  Art- 
ists, Paris,  June  15-18. 

Aviculture. — International  Exposition 
of  Aviculture,  Lyon,  France,  April 
17-22. 

International  Exposition  of  Avicul- 
ture and  Aviculture  Implements,  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  Nov.  2-9. 

Bihle  Study. — International  Bible  Stu- 
dents' Association,   Washington,  July. 

Bins  of  Emchange. — International  Con- 
ference on  Bills  of  Exchange,  The 
Hague.  (See  XIV,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.) 

Book  Industry. — International  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  Book  Industry  and 
Graphic   Arts,    Leipzig,    May-October. 

Central  America. — Central  American 
Conference  (Fourth),  Managua,  Hon- 
duras, Jan.  4. 

Chemistry. — International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry  (Eighth),  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  Sept.  4-13. 
(See  this  title  in  Department  XXVI.) 


Cheques. — International  Conference  for 
the  Unification  of  the  Law  of  the 
Cheque  (Second),  The  Hague,  June 
15.  (See  XIV,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.) 

Commerce. — International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Sept.  24-28.  (See  XIII,  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  and  the  Conduct  of 
Business.) 

Deaf  Mutes. — International  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Congress  (Third),  Paris,  Aug.  1. 

Editors. — International  Congress  of  Edi- 
tors, Berne,   Switzerland,  June  11-12. 

Entomology. — International  Congress  of 
Entomology  (Second),  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  5. 

Esperanto. — International  Congress  of 
Esperanto,  Cracow,  Austria,  Aug.  11-18. 

Eucharistic  Congress  (Twenty- third), 
Vienna,  Austria,  Sept.  11-15.  (See 
XXXI,  Religion  and  Religious  Organi- 
zations.) 

Eugenics. — International  Eugenics  Con- 
gress (First),  London,  July  24.  (See 
XVI,  Eugenics.) 

Eopplosives. — International  Conference 
on  the  Transportation  of  Explosives, 
Berne,  July  8. 

Expositions. — International  Con  f  erence 
on  International  Expositions,  Berlin, 
Germany,  October. 

Factory  Inspectors.  —  International 
Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors, 
Washington,  June  4-8. 

Fire      Prevention. — International      Fire 
Prevention  Congress,  New  York,  Dec.  16. 
International    Fireman's    (Congress, 
St.  Petersburg,   Russia,  May  25-28. 

International  Fire  and  Salvage  Ex- 
hibition, St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  May- 
June. 

Fisheries. — International  Council  for 
the  Exploration  of  the  Sea  (Perma- 
nent), annual  meeting  in  Copenha- 
gen,  October.      (See  XIX,  FisT^eries.) 

Oas. — International  Gas  Exposition, 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  Sept.  14-Oct.  18. 

Gynecology. — International  Gynecologic- 
al Congress    (Sixth),  Berlin,  Sept.  9. 

Hardware. — Hardware  Exhibition,  Lon- 
don, England,  July  18-27. 

Horse  Show. — International  Horse  Show 
(Sixth  annual),  London,  June  17. 

Horticulture. — International  Exposition 
of  Flowers  and  Ornamental  Plants, 
Nantes,  France,  Nov.  12-17. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion, London,  May  22. 

Hygiene. — International  Congress  on 
Hygiene  and  Demography  (Fifteenth), 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  23-28.  (See 
XXX,  Public  Health  and  Hygiene.) 

Industrial. — International  Exposition  of 
Industries,  Commerce.  Agriculture 
and  Fine  Arts,  Kiev,  Russia,  May  27- 
Oct.  14. 
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Insurance, — International  Congress  of 
Insurance  Actuaries  (Seventh),  Am- 
sterdam,  Holland,   Sept.   2-7. 

International  Congress  of  Insur- 
ance Brokers  and  Agents,  London, 
June. 

Jntemal-OombuBtion  Motors. — Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Internal-Combus- 
tion Motors,  Baku,  Russia,  May-June. 

Jntemational  Law, — Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  (Annual  meeting), 
Christiania,  Aug.  24-31. 

JnttrparUamentary  Union,  Geneva, 
Switierland,  Sept.  18.  (See  III,  In- 
ternational Peace  and  ArlAtration.) 

Jurists, — International  (Pan-American) 
Congress  of  Jurists,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brasil,  June  26. 

I^Mii-£Ht4t^— Latin-British  Exhibition, 
London,  May. 

Liquor  TraJBIio. — International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa, 
Brussels,  Belgium,  Jan.  4. 

Maritime, — International  Maritime  Con- 
ference, St.  Petersburg,  March  25. 

Maritime  Law. — International  Diplo- 
matic Conference  on  Maritime  Law, 
Brussels,    September. 

Mathematics, — International  Congress 
of  Mathematicians,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land.    (See  XXIV,  Mathematics.) 

Medicine, — International  Congress  of 
Radiology  and  Electrology  (Sixth), 
Prague,  Oct.  8-8. 

Miners. — International  Congress  of  Min- 
ers, Amsterdam,  July  8. 

Moral  Education. — International  Moral 
Education  Congress  (Second),  The 
Hague,  Aug.  22-27. 

Municipal  Affairs. — International  Con- 
gress of  Municipal  Affairs,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Germany,  Sept.  28-28. 

Jfavigation. — International  Navigation 
Congress  (Twelfth),  Philadelphia, 
May  23-28.  (See  XXII,  Trade,  Trans- 
portation, and  Communication.) 

Nurses . — International  League  of 
Nurses,   Cologne,   Germany,  August. 

Ontology.  —  International  Ontological 
Congress,   Boston,  August. 

Orientalists. — International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  (Sixteenth),  Athens, 
April  7-14. 

Patents. — International  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property 
(Sixteenth  annual  congress),  London, 
June  4-7. 

Pathology. — International  Congress  of 
Comparative  Pathology  (First),  Parts, 
Oct.  17-22. 

Peace. — International  Peace  Congress 
( Nineteenth ) ,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Sept  23.  (See  III,  International 
Peace  and  Arbitration.) 

Psychology. — International  Congress  of 
Experimental  Psychology  ( Fifth ) , 
Berlin.  April  16-19. 

Badiotelegraphy. — International    Confer- 


ence    on     Radlotelegrapby      (Third), 
London,  June  4. 

Radium. — International  Commission  to 
Select  a  Radium  Standard,  Paris, 
March  25-29. 

Railways. — International  Conference  for 
Security  on  Railways,  St.  Petersburg, 
March  25. 

Red  Cross. — International  Red  Cross 
Conference  (Ninth),  Washington, 
May  7-17. 

Religion. — International  Congress  for 
the  History  of  Religions  (Fourth), 
Leiden,  Sept  9-13. 

Rice  Culture. — International  Congress 
for  Rice  Culture,  Vercelll,  Italy, 
October. 

International  Exposition  of  Irriga- 
tion and  Rice  Culture,  Vercelli,  Italy, 
Oct   10-Nov.  10. 

Rubber. — International  Rubber  and  Al- 
lied Trades  Exposition  (Third),  New 
York,  Sept  28-Oct  3. 

Smoke  Abatement . — International 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  and 
Congress,  London,  England,  March  23- 
April  4. 

Social  Hygiene. — International  Exposi- 
tion of  Social  Hygiene,  Rome,  April  16. 

Socialist. — International  Socialist  Con- 
gress, Basel,  Switzerland,  Nov.  24-25. 
(See  XVI,  Socialism.) 

Sports. — International  Regatta,  Kiel, 
Germany,   June  26-27. 

International  Sporting  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  Warsaw,  Russia, 
May-June. 

Olympic  Games,  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den,   June    29-JuIy   22. 

Students. — International  Congress  of 
American  Students  (Third),  Lima, 
Peru,  July  21-28. 

International  Congress  for  the  In- 
terchange of  Students,  London,  July  28. 

Tachygraphy. — International  Congress 
on  Tachygraphy  (Tenth),  Madrid, 
Spain,   Sept  26-Oct.  2. 

Testing  Materials. — International  Asso- 
ciation for  Testing  Materials,  New 
York,  Sept  3-7.  (See  this  title  in 
Department  XXIII.) 

Time  Reckoning. — International  Confer- 
ence on  Time  Reckoning,  Paris,  Oct  15. 

Tuberculosis. — International  Congress  of 
Tuberculosis  (Seventh),  Rome,  April 
14-20. 

White-Slave  Traffic. — International  Con- 
ference on  the  White-Slave  Traffic, 
Brussels,  Oct.  21. 

Opium  Conference. — The  interna- 
tional conference  proposed  by  the 
United  States  in  1909  and  convoked 
hj  the  Netherlands  Government  on 
Dec.  1,  1911,  in  order  "to  bring  about 
the  gradual  suppression  of  the  abuse 
of  opium,  morphine,  and  cocaine,  aS 
also   of   the   drugs   prepared   or    de- 
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rived  from  these  substances,"  com- 
pleted its  labors  by  the  signature  of 
a  comprehensive  agreement  on  Jan. 
23,  1912  (see  Am.  Journal  of  Inter- 
nationcU  Law,  Supp.,   1912,  p.   177). 

The  Powers  represented  at  this 
conference  agreed  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  raw 
opium,  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  opium  to  countries  where  its  use 
is  prohibited.  They  also  agreed  to 
the  gradual  suppression  of  the  man- 
ufacture and  use  of  prepared  opium, 
to  prevent  contraband  trade  in  opi- 
um, morphine  and  cocaine,  and  to  ex- 
terminate the  opium  dens  and  other 
similar  resorts  frequented  by  persons 
addicted  to  the  use  of  such  drugs. 

The  nations  participating  in  this 
conference  were  Germany,  The  United 
States,  China,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Per- 
sia, Portugal,  Russia,  and  Siam.  The 
United  States  was  represented  by 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  of  the 
Philippines,  Hamilton  Wright,  to 
whose  efforts  the  whole  movement 
was   largely  due,  and  H.  J.   Finger. 

Sugar  Conference. — A  conference  of 
those  nations  party  to  the  Brussels 
Convention  of  1907  for  the  control 
of  the  output  of  sugar  was  held  at 
Brussels  from  Feb.  12f  to  March  17, 
1912,  and  resulted  in  the  signature 
of  a  protocol  renewing  the  convention 
for  another  period  of  five  years,  be- 
ginning Sept.  1,  1913.  The  main 
provisions  of  this '  convention  were 
agreements  to  restrict  the  payment 
of  bounties  on  beet  sugar,  to  limit 
the  exports  to  European  countries, 
and  to  impose  penalizing  import 
duties    on    bounty-favored   sugar. 

The  purpose  of  this  Sugar  Union 
was  to  put  an  end  to  a  destructive 
competition  by  those  nations  granting 
bounties.  England,  while  adhering 
to  the  principle  of  discouraging  the 
payment  of  bounties,  found  it  to  her 
advantage,  in  that  beet  sugar  could 
be  sold  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  bounty-favored  growers  of  other 
countries.  This,  however,  meant 
competition  with  cane  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  British  West  Indies. 
Latterly  it  has  seemed  expedient  to 
England  as  a  non-sugar-producing 
nation  to  withdraw  from  the  Brus- 
sels agreement  though  still  approv- 
ing  its  main  features.     The   Italian 


Government  joined  with  the  British 
Government  in  notifying  its  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  after  Sept.  1,  1913. 

The  protocol  of  March  17,  1912, 
granted  especial  privileges  to  Russia 
in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  sugar 
to  European  countries,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  disposing 
of  the  Russian  crop  elsewhere. 

Wireless  Conference. — ^A  conference 
of  about  30  of  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world  was  held  in  London  in 
June,  1912,  to  discuss  measures  to 
make  more  effective  the  Convention 
signed  at  Berlin  in  1906  in  regard  to 
the  international  control  of  wireless 
telegraphic  conununication.  Opposi- 
tion to  certain  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Berlin  treaty  on  the  part  of  wire- 
less companies  had  prevented  its  rati- 
fication by  the  United  States  until 
April  3,  1912,  when  the  Convention 
was  approved  in  order  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  the 
conference  in  London.  The  London 
Times  summarizes  the  new  regula- 
tions, adopted  July  11,  as  follows: 

At  the  request  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Conference  gave  special  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy  for  the  prevention 
of  disasters  at  sea,  and  after  full  dis- 
cussion passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
proposed  by  the  British  delegation  In 
favor  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
equipment  of  ships  with  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 

Ships  will  in  future  be  required  to 
provide  an  auxiliary  source  of  power 
able  to  work  the  wireless  apparatus  for 
at  least  six  hours. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  distress  calls  going  un- 
heard by  la3ring  down  rules  as  to  at- 
tendance on  the  wireless  apparatus  In 
various  classes  of  ships.  On  ships  of 
the  first  class  a  permanent  watch  wlU 
be  required,  and  in  this  case  two  fully 
qualified  operators  at  least  must  be  car- 
ried. On  ships  of  the  second  class, 
where  a  permanent  watch  is  not  con- 
sidered practicable,  the  operator  must 
listen  during  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
every  hour. 

Rules  have  also  been  made  for  both 
ship  and  shore  stations  to  suspend  work 
and  to  listen  at  the  end  of  eadi  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  cases  where  it  is  likely 
that  distress  calls  might  otherwise  not 
be  heard. 

.  To  prevent  confusion  the  ship  in  dis- 
tress will  in  future  have  control  over 
the  wireless  working  of  all  stations  in 
its    vicinity,    while    the    operators    on 
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every   ship  are  now   specifically   placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  captain. 

Red  Cross  Conference. — The  Ninth 
International  Red  Cross  Conference 
met  at  Washington  from  May  7-17. 
Its  work  was  directed  mainly  to  the 
adoption  of  changed  methods  in  the 
carrying  on  of  Red  Cross  work,  such 
as  aid  to  sufferers  from  famine  and 
other  calamities,  gifts  to  prisoners 
of  war,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

Commission  of  Jurists. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  established  by  the 
Third  International  American  Con- 
ference of  1906,  "for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  draft  codes  of  private  and 
public  international  law  regulating 
the  relations  between  the  nations  of 
America,"  was  convened  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  26,  1912.  Except  for 
the  adoption  of  a  code  on  extradition, 
the  Conmiission  confined  its  atten- 
tion principally  to  work  of  organi- 
zation. The  Commission  was  divided 
into  six  conmiittees  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  codes  to  be  submitted  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June,  1914.  The 
work  assigned  to  these  committees 
was  as  follows  {American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  1912,  p.  931 ) : 

I.     International  Law: 

1.  Maritime  war  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals :  John  Bassett  Moore, 
of  the  United  States,  chairman ;  place 
of  meeting,  Washington. 

2.  War  on  land,  civil  war,  and 
claims  of  foreigners  growing  out  of 
such  wars:  Epitado  Pessoa  of  Brazil, 
chairman;  place  of  meeting,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

8.  International  law  in  time  of 
peace:  Norberto  Quimo  Costa  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  chairman ;  place  of 
meeting,    Santiago,   Chile. 

4.  The  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  and  the  organisation  of 
international  tribunals:  Miguel  Cruch- 
aga  Torconal  of  Chile,  chairman ;  place 
of  meeting,  Bnenos  Aires. 


II.     Private  International  Law : 

1.  Capacity,  status  of  aliens,  domes- 
tic relations,  succession:  Cecilio  Baes 
of  Paraguay,  chairman;  place  of  meet- 
ing,  Montevideo. 

2.  Matters  of  private  international 
law  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration :  Alberto  Elmore,  of  Peru, 
chairman ;  place  of  meeting,  Lima. 

Institute  of  International  Law. — 
The  Institute  of  International  Law, 
at  its  annual  session  in  Christiania, 
Aug.  24-31,  adopted  two  projects, 
namely,  the  regulations  of  conflicts 
of  laws  in  matters  of  real  rights  in 
the  case  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  war  on  treaties  and  interna- 
tional conventions.  Its  most  impor- 
tant act  was  to  recommend  unani- 
mously the  establishment  of  the  court 
of  arbitral  justice  agreed  upon  at  the 
Second  Hague  Peace  Conference.  The 
Institute  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  to  act  as  general  ad- 
visor to  the  Division  of  International 
Law.  The  next  session  will  be  held 
at  Oxford,  England.  (Am.  Journal 
of  International  Law,  1912,  p.  939.) 

Peace  Congress. — The  Nineteenth 
International  Peace  Congress  was 
held  Sept.  23-28,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. Its  sessions  were  not  wholly 
peaceful,  owing  to  the  interjection  of 
discussions  relative  to  the  war  of 
Italy  and  Turkey,  to  the  operations 
of  France  in  Morocco,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Con- 
gress appointed  a  Commission  of 
Sociology  for  the  study  of  questions 
of  political  economy  and  social  sig- 
nificance in  international  relations. 
It  also  reconmiended  that  aerial  war- 
fare should  be  abolished,  that  the 
Hague  Conventions  of  1907  should 
be  ratified  by  all  nations,  and  ex- 
pressed regret  over  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  arbitration  with  England, 
in  its  original  form. 


INTERNATIONAL   PEACE   AND   ABBITBATION 

Jahes  L.  Tbton 


The  organization  of  the  world- 
peace  movement  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  within  the  past  two 
years.  Two  new  factors  have  come 
into  the  field  that  exert  a  large  in- 


fluence upon  public  opinion:  these 
are  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  and  the  World 
Peace  Foundation.  By  the  new  con- 
stitution adopted  in  May,   1912,  th» 
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directorate  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  has  been  given  the  functions 
of  a  national  peace  council. 

The  Camegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  operating  with  the 
magnificent  foundation  of  ten  million 
dollars  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie  at 
Washington  in  1910,  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  28  trus- 
tees, of  whom  Hon.  Elihu  Root  is 
president  and  James  Brown  Scott, 
secretary.  It  had  its  general  head- 
quarters at  2  Jackson  Flace,  Wash- 
ingten.  Ite  work  is  divided  into 
three  departmente,  each  of  which  has 
a  director  with  executive  authority; 
the  Division  of  International  Law, 
Dr.  Scott;  the  Division  of  Economics 
and  History,  Prof.  John  Bates  Clark; 
and  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and 
Education,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University. 

The  purposes  of  the  first  division 
are  to  aid  in  the  development  of  in- 
ternational law,  te  secure  a  general 
agreement  as  to  ite  rules,  and  te 
promote  their  acceptence  among  the 
nations;  te  establish  a  better  under- 
standing of  international  rights  and 
duties,  te^ether  with  a  more  perfect 
sense  of  justice  among  civilized  na- 
tions; and  to  encourage  a  general 
acceptance  of  peaceful  methods  of 
settling  international  disputes.  The 
Institute  of  International  Law  is 
made  the  official  adviser  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  Endowment  (see  Inter- 
national  Congresses,  supra).  Under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  this  division  proposes  te  pub- 
lish a  collection  of  all  known  cases 
of  international  arbitration  and  medi- 
ation, as  well  as  a  complete  set  of 
arbitration  treaties  and  of  treaties 
containing  clauses  providing  for  ar- 
bitration. An  extensive  work  will 
be  done  in  collecting  information  on 
the  work  of  peace  and  arbitration 
societies. 

The  Division  of  Economics  and 
Histery  deals  with  the  economic  and 
historical  causes  of  war,  with  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  maintenance  of 
military  and  naval  armamente  in 
time  of  peace,  and  with  the  unifying 
influences  in  the  life  of  the  nations. 
This  division  began  its  work  by  hold- 
ing an  international  conference  of 
experts  in  economics  and  history  at 
Berne  in  1911,  when  a  programme  of 


tepics  and  methods  of  research  was 
elaborated  and  adopted. 

The  Division  of  Intercourse  and 
Education,  which  is  intended  te  pop- 
ularize the  resulte  of  the  work  of 
the  other  two  divisions,  will  aim  te 
educate  public  opinion  as  te  the 
causes,  nature  and  effecte  of  war;  te 
cultivate  friendly  feelings  between 
the  inhabitante  of  different  countries ; 
and  te  maintain,  promote  and  assist 
various  existing  agencies  working  for 
the  same  object  as  the  Endowment. 
It  has  made  as  ite  agency  for  propa- 

fanda  in  America  the  American 
'eace  Society;  and  in  Europe,  the 
Bureau  of  International  Peace  at 
Berne.  It  has  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Europe,  with  head- 
quarters at  Paris,  under  the  secre- 
tarial direction  of  Mr.  Prudhom- 
meauz,  and  co(Sperates  with  Office 
Central  des  Associations  Interna- 
tionales established  at  Brussels  by 
Senater  Lafontaine.  To  all  these 
agencies,  some  of  which  disburse  ite 
money  te  affiliated  societies,  it  has 
granted  subventions.  It  has  also  be- 
come financially  responsible  for  the 
active  American  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ior  International  Concilia- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  Butler  is  the  head 
in  the  United  States,  the  president- 
general  being  Baron  D'Estoumelles 
de  Constant,  of  France,  who  founded 
the  society.  The  American  branch  of 
the  Association  publishes  and  dis- 
tributes monthly  an  edition  of  75,000 
pamphlete  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  international  problems  and  rela- 
tions. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  senf 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president-emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  te  the  Far 
East  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  good- 
will and  has  brought  te  this  country 
Dr.  Inazo  Nitebe,  of  Japan.  It  also 
accepted  as  part  of  its  work  the 
American  teur  of  Baron  D'Esteur- 
nelles  de  Constant,  which  was  made 
the  year  before  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation. 

World  Peace  Foundation.— With 
Edwin  D.  Mead  as  secretary  and  man- 
aging director,  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  is  established  in  head- 
quarters at  29A  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton. This  is  the  new  name  of  Edwin 
Ginn's  School  of  Peace.     Ite  work  is 
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divided  into  departments,  each  of 
which  is  actively  dealing  with  the 
practical  problems  of  international 
peace,  and  extending  widely  the 
knowledge  of  the  peace  movement 
among  the  people.  It  publishes  new- 
ly written  standard  works  on  inter- 
national arbitration  and  peace,  as 
well  as  classics  of  the  past,  such  as 
the  orations  of  Sumner  and  Chan- 
ning  delivered  in  the  early  days  of 
the  peace  movement.  It  issues  peri- 
odically a  large  edition  of  pamphlets 
on  various  phases  of  propaganda, 
closely  related  to  questions  of  the 
hour,  which  it  distributes  broadly, 
not  onlv  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  in  Europe,  where  its 
work,  which  is  conceived  in  a  large 
international  spirit,  is  also  being 
carried  on  by  recognized  agents.  It 
has  a  department  for  business  organi- 
sations which  has  interested  chambers 
of  commerce  in  international  arbi- 
tration, and  at  whose  prompting  the 
recent  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Ck>nmierce,  which  proved 
a  wonderful  peace  demonstration,  was 
held  in  Boston.  It  has  a  department 
for  work  among  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; a  department  for  women,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Anna  Stur- 
ffis  Duryea,  who  has  covered  a  large 
field  with  her  lectures,  and  a  depaH> 
ment  for  work  among  the  churches. 
The  addresses  of  President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  are  a 
part  of  its  work  of  popularizing 
peace  propaganda.  The  Foundation 
is  about  to  organize  more  completely, 
under  a  journalist  of  international 
reputation,  a  universal  press  bureau 
which  it  has  already  long  and  ably 
maintained.  The  remarkable  effort 
of  Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein  for  mil- 
lions of  signatures  to  a  world  petition 
for  international  arbitration,  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  Hague  Confer- 
ence, is  sustained  by  the  Foundation. 
American  Peace  Society. — Under 
its  new  constitution,  the  American 
Peace  S<Kiety  has  two  departments, 
one  for  publications,  under  the  sec- 
retary. Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood, 
who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Advocate 
of  Peace,  and  the  other  for  organiza- 
tion and  propaganda  under  an  ex- 
ecutive director,  Arthur  Deerin  Call. 


The  American  Peace  Society,  its 
directorate  now  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment so  as  to  include  not  only  repre- 
sentatives of  its  branch  societies,  but 
also  representatives  of  all  the  peace 
institutions  of  the  coimtry,  if  ad- 
mitted by  vote  of  the  directors,  is 
calculated  to  become  a  national  peace 
council.  Its  office  will  serve  as  a 
central  bureau  of  information  and 
unification  for  the  peace  forces  of 
the  coimtry.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Society  are  at  313-314  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  which 
they  were  removed  in  April,  1911, 
from  Boston,  where  they  had  been 
located  since  1837.  The  president  of 
the  Society  is  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton, of  Ohio. 

Other  Agencies  of  Promotion. — In 
1911-12  a  vigorous  campaign,  which 
was  the  most  educational  in  the  his- 
tory of  arbitration  in  America,  was 
carried  on  for  the  ratification  of  the 
arbitration  treaties,  that  were  nego- 
tiated between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States  (see  Amebi- 
CAN  Yeab  Book,  1911,  pp.  93-96; 
and  International  Notes,  supra) .  Two 
important  peace  gatherings  were  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  the  Nineteenth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  and  the  seventeenth 
conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  The  Third  National  Ameri- 
can Peace  Congress  was  held  at  Bal- 
timore, in  May,  1911,  and  another 
congress  is  projected  in  1913.  The 
American  Society  for  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes  met 
at  Washington,  1910;  Cincinnati,  . 
1911;  and  Washington  again,  1912« 
This  society  has  greatly  strength- 
ened the  movement  for  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice.  The 
Americal  School  Peace  League  has 
extended  its  branches  into  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  its  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Fanny  Fern  Andrews,  is 
initiating  a  similar  organization  in 
Europe.  Three  large  and  influential 
committees  have  been  formed  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  to  prepare  a  programme  for 
the  celebration  of  the  century  of 
peace  among  the  English-smakinff 
peoples  in  1014-15.  The  Fedenu 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
has  created  a  commission  for  peace 
work  among  religious  organizations. 
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which  began  its  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  .the  arbitration  treaties. 

Arbitration. — Meantime  the  cause 
of  arbitration  has  steadily  increased 
its  hold  upon  the  public  mind  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growing  utility  of 
the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  as  well  as  the  increas- 
ing number  of  cases  that  have  been 
decided  by  other  tribunals.  The 
Savarkar  case  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  tried  by  The  Hague 
Court  in  1911,  was  followed  by  a  case 
of  old  war  claims,  arrears  of  inter- 
est on  Russian  indemnity,  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  the  Canevaro 
claims  case  between  Italy  and  Peru, 
and  a  prize  case  between  France  and 
Italy  is  coming  from  the  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  Turkey  (see  Interna- 
iionai  Relations,  supra ) .  The  Cham- 
izal  case  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  has  been  adjudicated  by 
specially  appointed  commissioners 
outside  The  Hague  Tribunal  (see 
Amebican  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  87). 
The  Alsop  claims  case  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile  {ibid.,  p. 
101)  was  settled  by  King  George  V. 
Several  other  important  cases  are 
pending   in    special    tribunals. 

Preparations  for  the  Third  Hague 
Conference. — According  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  it  was  agreed  by  the  na- 
tions that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  by  them  to  prepare  a  pro- 
granune  for  discussion  and  an  order 
of  parliamentary  procedure  to  be 
used  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
nations  to  have  the  committee  ap- 
pointed. It  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  forecast  the  probable  pro- 
gramme of  topics  for  discussion;  but 
so  far  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  publicists  or  the  resolu- 
tions of  peace  conventions,  it  may  be 
said  that  an  effort  is  likely  to  be 
renewed  to  institute  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  lines  as  the  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice,  the  draft  for 
which  was  adopted  by  the  nations  in 
1907,  but  the  actual  operation  of 
which  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  powers  to  agree  upon 
a  method  of  appointing  its  judges. 
An  earnest  attempt  was  made  among 
the  great  powers  by  Secretary  Knox 


to  combine  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  with  the  International  Prize 
Court,  but  as  the  convention  estab- 
lishing the  latter  court  has  failed  of 
ratification  in  Great  Britain,  owing 
to  defeat  of  the  Naval  Prize  bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords  (American  Yeab 
Book,  1911,  p.  131),  the  proposed 
combination  nas  been  postponed. 
The  so-called  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  however,  is  likely  to  re- 
main substantially  as  it  is,  a  court 
of  arbitration,  not  in  theory  strictly 
judicial  in  its  methods,  but  capable 
of  admitting  the  methods  of  diplo- 
matic  adjustment. 

There  are  more  than  140  arbitra- 
tion treaties  between  the  nations, 
signed  in  pairs,  the  great  majority  of 
which  contain  reservations  from  arbi- 
tration of  questions  of  national  honor 
and  vital  interests;  but  there  is  a 
movement,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by 
President  Taft,  to  eliminate  these 
clauses  in  future  treaties.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  proposal  will  be  made 
at  the  Third  Hague  Conference,  like 
that  which  was  attempted  in  1907, 
for  the  adoption  of  a  world  treaty 
of  obligatory  arbitration  for  disputes 
over  questions  of  international  law 
and  the  interpretation  of  treaties. 

The  question  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  in  so  far  as  a  formula 
for  proportionate  disarmament  or  an 
international  agreement  is  concerned, 
is  no  nearer  solution  than  in  1907. 
The  limitation  or  prevention  of  war- 
fare in  the  air  is  akin  to  this  propo- 
sition; but,  although  there  is  a 
movement  among  publicists  to  renew 
the  resolutions  of  both  Hague  Con- 
ferences forbidding  the  dropping  of 
projectiles  from  balloons,  and  a  de- 
sire has  been  manifested  to  limit 
them  to  scouting  purposes,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  use  of 
airships  in  actual  warfare,  and  their 
construction  for  military  purposes 
grows  apace.  For  discussions  of  the 
proposals  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  on  the  Third  Hague 
Conference  programme,  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law,  the  re- 
port of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration,  and  the 
records  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  1912  mav  be  consulted. 
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OENTBAL   AMEBIOA   AND   THE    OABIBBEAN 

Dudley  Habmon 


OOSTA   BIOA 

Administration. — No  change  of  ad- 
ministration occurred,  President  Ki- 
cardo  Jimenez  continuing  in  office.  A 
convention  was  concluded  with  the 
United  States  and  ratifications  ex- 
dianged  providing  for  the  status  of 
naturalized  citizens  of  one  country 
who  have  returned  to  the  country  of 
origin.  The  latest  census  figures, 
Jan.  1,  1912,  give  the  population  as 
388,266. 

Finance.— The  budget  for  1912-13 
estimated  receipts  at  $4,138,500,  and 
expenditures  $4,126,694.  Any  surplus 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  public  debt. 
The  national  legislature  authorized 
the  establishment  of  banks  of  rural 
credit,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  on  farm  lands  and  encourag- 
ing agriculture  by  supplying  farmers 
with  capital  in  small  amounts.  Single 
loans  are  not  to  exceed  500  colones  in 
amount  (colone  equals  $0,465  U.  S. 
gold) ;  25,000  colones  were  appro- 
priated for  founding  the  banks. 

Public  Works  and  Commerce. — 
President  Jimenez  announced  that 
the  new  Pacific  Railway,  from  San 
Jose  to  Punta  Arenas,  has  been  put 
in  such  shape  that  succeeding  admin- 
istrations will  need  to  bear  only  the 
burden  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. Grape  culture  was  begun  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  government 
which  obtained  California  vines  for 
the  purpose.  Brazilian  rubber  plants 
were  imported  and  extension  of  rub- 
ber growing  sought.  Steps  toward 
the  colonization  of  the  Golfo  Dulce 
region  were  taken. 

The  9l8t  anniversary  of  Central 
American  independence  was  celebra- 
ted at  San  Jose  Sept.  15. 
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CUBA 

Administration   and   Politics.— The 
year  was  marked  by  great  political 
activity,  culminating  in  the  national 
elections  Nov.  1,  and  complicated  by 
an  agitation  of  the  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion   and    a    negro    revolt,    both    of 
which   were  closely  watched  by   the 
United  States   (see  III,  Cuba).    The 
elections     resulted     in     the     return 
of    the   Conservative   ticket.   General 
Mario    G.    Menocal,    President,    and 
Jose    Varona,    Vice-President.      The 
Liberals    protested    the    legality    of 
Gen.   Menocal's  election  in   the  Con- 
gress.   Gen.  Menocal  announced  thai 
as     President    retrenchment    in    the 
government  service  and  further  trade 
reciprocity   with    the    United    States 
would  be  among  his  leading  policies. 
Finance.— The    budget    for    1912-13 
estimates  the  receipts  at  $37,940,200, 
and  the  expenditures  at  $33,974,147. 
President   Gomez   requested   of   Con- 
gress  authority  to  negotiate  a  loan 
of  $11,000,000,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken.    During  the  first  half  of  1912 
customs    receipts   amoimted   to  $13,- 
346,309.    The  annual  subsidies  to  the 
provinces    from   the    federal   Govern- 
ment  were   continued,  but   provision 
was  made  for  their  reduction  by  20 
per  cent,  annually  for  five  years,  un- 
til   extinguished,    beginning   July    1, 
1913.     The  Territorial  Bank  of  Cuba 
was  chartered  Feb.  1  (see  III,  Cuba). 
Its  pun>ose  is  to  lend  money  on  agri- 
cultural properties  to  farmers  on  easy 
terms,  in  order  to  promote  agricul- 
tural  development.     The   Franco-Oi- 
ban    Credit    Foncier    was    organized, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000. 

Railways  and  Public  Works.- The 
first  section  of  the  railway  from  Ci- 
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fuentes  to  Esperanza  was  opened.  A 
new  corporation,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Cuba  was  organ- 
ized, and  incorporated  in  Delaware 
by  the  United  States  Corporation 
Co..  The  new  company,  composed  of 
Cuban  and  American  capitalists,  will 
take  over  certain  existing  lines,  and 
will  construct  roads  between  Nuev- 
itas  and  Caribarien^  and  from  Cama- 
guey  to  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur.  The 
government  has  authorized  a  sub- 
sidy of  $6,000  a  kilometre  for  this 
new  construction.  Harbor  improve- 
ment work  was  carried  on  through 
the  year  by  the  Cuban  Ports  Im- 
provement Co.  in  all  the  chief  ports 
of  the  Republic.  The  company  has  a 
30-year  concession,  plans  work  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000,000,  and  is  receiv- 
ing certain  harbor  dues  collected  for 
it  by  the  Government.  Work  on  the 
new  national  palace,  to  cost  $1,117,- 
000  was  begun  in  January,  and  the 
corner-stone  laid  May  20. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. — The 
sugar  crop  amounted  to  about  1,900,- 
000  tons.  The  tobacco  crop  was  large. 
Legislation  was  enacted  providing 
that  all  boxes  or  packages  of  tobac- 
co manufactured  in  Cuba  bear  a  spe- 
cial certificate  of  origin,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Cuban  tobacco  factories. 
The  year  was  marked  by  a  steady  in- 
flow of  foreign  capital  for  investment 
in  agricultural,  mining,  and  commer- 
cial projects.  A  survey  of  the  small 
islands  off  the  south  coast  was  or- 
dered, with  a  view  to  development. 

Education. — Teaching  of  English 
in  the  public  schools  was  ordered 
limited  to  the  large  cities,  owing  to 
a  scarcity  of  teachers  of  the  lan- 
^age.  A  national  military  academy 
was  established. 

The  "Maine".— On  March  16,  the 
hull  of  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine 
having  been  successfully  raised  by  U. 
S.  Army  enffineers,  was  towed  three 
miles  outside  Havana  harbor  and 
Bimk.  The  Maine  was  convoyed  by 
American  warships  and  appropriate 
ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  Cuban 
and  American  officials.  Bodies  of  59 
men  last  recovered  were  placed  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  North  Carolina  to  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  for 
burial.  One  of  the  turrets  and  two  of 
the  Maine's  big  guns  were  given  to 
the  Government  of  Cuba  and  will  be 


used  in  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to   the   memory   of  the   Maine  dead. 

DOMINIOAN    REPUBLIC 

Administration. — ^Eladio  Victoria, 
made  Provisional  President  Dec.  6, 
1911,  was  elected  President  for  a  six- 
year  term  Feb.  5,  1912.  About  the 
same  time  a  revolutionary  movement 
was  begun  in  the  north,  near  the 
Haitian  border.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Horatio  Vasquez  and  others,  the 
revolution  gained  force,  until  a  large 
part  of  the  border  country  was  con- 
trolled by  the  revolutionists,  result- 
ing in  the  forced  suspension  of  the 
border  customs  house  at  Dajabon  and 
other  places.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
patch of  a  special  commission  and  a 
force  of  marines  from  the  United 
States  to  restore  the  customs  service 
(see  III,  Dominican  Republic).  In 
November  a  compromise  was  reached 
between  the  government  and  the  rev- 
olutionists, through  the  commission- 
ers, and  hostilities  ceased.  President 
Victoria  presented  his  resignation  to 
Congress  convened  in  special  session 
Nov.  26;  Archbishop  Nouel  was  elect- 
ed Provisional  President  and  installed 
Dec.  1,  to  hold  office  until  general 
elections  can  be  held.  The  reopening 
of  the  border  customs  houses  and  the 
establishment  of  the  customs  patrol 
on  the  Haitian-Dominican  frontier 
were  the  first  measures  undertaken, 
together  with  a  programme  of  ad- 
ministrative reforms  agreed  upon. 

Finance. — Despite  the  political  un- 
rest, the  national  revenues  were  not 
materially  lessened.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  1911-12,  under  the  receiver- 
ship established  by  the  United 
States,  were  $3,656,641,  while  collec- 
tions from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1912, 
were  $2,764,778.  The  National  Bank 
of  Santo  Domingo,  capitalized  by 
Americans  at  $500,000,  was  opened 
in  Santo  Domingo  City  Jan.  29. 

Commerce  and  Development. — The 
plans  for  a  railroad  to  be  built  from 
Santo  Domingo  City  to  Cibao,  128.9 
km.,  at  a  cost  of  $18,010  per  kilo- 
metre, were  prepared.  Several  cor- 
porations organized  in  the  United 
States  were  granted  privileges  for 
large  scale  agricultural  operations. 
More  than  1,700  acres  were  planted 
in  cotton,  and  the  indications  are  that 
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this  soon  will  become  an  important 
crop.  A  government  tobacco  experi- 
ment station  was  established.  Puerto 
Plata  made  application  for  permission 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  for  port  improvements. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  government  wharf  at  Santo 
Domingo  City,  to  cost  $166,696.  Im- 
migration laws  were  revised  and  emi- 
grant stations  established  in  Europe 
to  promote  colonization.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  popu- 
lation on  June  30,  1912,  was  675,000. 

GXJATEBIALA 

Administration. — There  was  no 
change  in  administration,  President 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  having  been 
reelected  President  for  another  term 
beginning  March  15,  1911.  The  boun- 
dary convention  with  Honduras  was 
extended  two  years  to  March,  1914. 
A  parcels-post  service  was  inaugu- 
rated early  in  the  year.  The  Con- 
gress ratified  the  conventions  adopted 
at  the  Fourth  Central  American  Con- 
ference at  Managua,  Jan.,  1912;  the 
convention  of  Rome  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  international 
agricultural  institute;  and  the  five 
conventions  adopted  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Buenos 
Aires,  1910.  The  new  national  mili- 
tary academy  was  opened  June  30, 
at  Guatemala  City,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  aviation  au- 
thorized. Gains  were  made  in  the 
number  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Finance.— The  1912-13  budget  esti- 
mates expenditures  of  43,020,332 
pesoii  (the  value  of  the  peso  in  Gua- 
temala fluctuates,  varying  from 
$0.06  to  $0.10  U.  S.  gold).  The  proj- 
ect for  a  loan  with  which  to  reform 
the  currency  and  refund  the  foreign 
debt  was  discussed  and  proposals  were 
received  from  British  and  American 
bankers,  but  no  action  has  resulted. 

Railways  and  Commerce. — The 
Guatemalan  railways  and  certain  rail- 
ways in  Salvador  were  consolidated 
into  the  International  Railways  of 
Central  America  by  a  group  of 
American  capitalists.  The  corpora- 
tion has  concessions  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  for 
the  operation  of  existing  lines   and 


others  to  be  constructed.  Continuous 
connection  between  the  railways  of 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador  is 
intended.  The  Pan-American  rail- 
way was  completed  to  Mariscal,  on 
the  Guateihalan  border,  from  the 
Mexican  side,  and  on  the  Guatemalan 
side  to  Las  Cruces,  68  km.  from 
Mariscal.  Connection  is  expected 
during  1913.  Great  prosperity  was 
enjoyed  in  tj^e  coflfee  and  sugar  in- 
dustries. 

HAin 

Administration. — President  Cincin- 
natus  Le  Conte  died  Aug.  8  as  the  re- 
sult of  injuries  received  when  the  na- 
tional palace  at  Port  au  Prince  was 
destroyed  following  the  explosion  of 
powder  magazines  in  the  basement. 
Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste  was  elected 
President  to  succeed  him,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary session  of  Congress  called 
for  Aug.  19.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated $100,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  national  palace  and  $40,000 
for  a  new  Senate  building.  Other 
acts  of  the  Congress  were  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  legation  at  The  Hague;  ratifica- 
tion of  a  parcels-post  convention 
with  France;  establishment  of  man- 
ual training  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  provision  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  justice. 

Finance.— On  Aug.  19  the  Presi- 
dent approved  a  law  withdrawing  6,- 
000,000  gourdes  ($1.00  U.  S.  gold 
equals  3.25  gourdes)  from  circula- 
tion, 2,000,000  gourdes  to  be  with- 
drawn each  year  for  three  years.  The 
National  Bank  of  Haiti  will  supervise 
the  destruction  of  the  withdrawn  cur- 
rency. Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $674,- 
000  were  issued  for  the  temporary 
loan  contracted  for  late  in  1911.  The 
budget  for  1912-13,  approved  Aug.  19, 
estimates  the  receipts  at  7,571,082 
gourdes  and  $3,914,480  U.  S.  gold,  and 
the  expenditures  at  8,871,409  gourdes, 
and  $3,907,290  U.  S.  gold,  or,  receipts, 
$6,244,025  U.  S.  gold,  and  expendi- 
tures, $6,636,954  U.  S.  gold.  The  Con- 
gress approved  a  contract  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  land  bank. 

Railways  and  Commerce. — The 
first  section  of  the  Haitian  Railway, 
from  Cape  Haitien  to  La  Grande  Ri- 
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vidre,  was  completed  and  accepted  by 
the  government.  The  section  from 
Gonaives  to  Ennery  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  coffee  and  cacao  crops 
were  reported  unusually  large. 

Boundary  Dispute. — Diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  Haiti  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  met  several  times  at  the 
State  Department,  Washington,  to 
arrange  a  protocol  preparatory  to 
submitting  the  Haitjiin -Dominican 
boundary  dispute  to  arbitration,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of 
1911,  in  which  the  United  States  was 
accepted  as  mediator,  but  no  protocol 
has  yet  been  agreed  upon. 

HONDURAS 

Administration. — On  Jan.  8,  Gen. 
Manuel  Bonilla  was  elected  President 
for  four  years,  succeeding  Francisco 
Bertrand.  The  new  administration 
agreed  with  Great  Britain  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  treaty  of  peace,  com- 
merce and  navigation  for  one  year, 
to  April  6,  1913.  A  commercial 
school  for  girls  and  a  school  for 
teaching  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  were  established  in  Tegucigalpa. 
Congress  founded  13  additional 
scholarships  for  Honduran  students 
abroad.  Six  of  these  will  study  en- 
gineering in  the  United  States. 

Finance.— The  budget  for  1912-13 
shows  the  estimated  receipts  13,140,- 
415  pesos,  and  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  13,095,101  pesos  (the  peso 
in  Honduras  is  equivalent  to  $0,451 
gold).  The  Government  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Whitney  Bros.,  of 
New  Orleans,  for  a  loan  of  $500,000, 
bearing  five  per  cent,  interest  and 
secured  by  the  revenues  of  the  port 
of  Puerto  Cortez.  During  the  year 
customs  revenues  from  all  sources, 
especially  at  Puerto  Cortez,  showed 
a  healthy  recovery. 

Railwa3r8. — On  Feb.  9,  the  new  ad- 
ministration took  over  the  single 
railway  in  Honduras,  from  Puerto 
Cortez  to  Camayagua,  alleging  that 
W.  S.  Valentine,  conc^sionaire,  had 
failed  to  fulfill  his  contract  with  the 
government.  Mr.  Valentine  has  not 
conceded  the  right  of  the  government 
to  take  over  the  road  and  still  claims 
ownership  (see  III,  Honduras).  A 
concession  was  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam  or  electric  rail- 


way from  Truxillo  to  Juticalpa  and 
extension  to  Tegucigalpa.  The  con- 
cessionaires agree  to  build  wharves 
at  Truxillo. 

MEXICO 

The  Revolution. — The  surrender  of 
Gen  Reyes  to  Government  authorities 
at  Linares,  Dec.  25,  1911,  did  not,  as 
was  hoped,  mark  the  end  of  revolt 
against  the  newly  installed  Madero 
administration.  Several  semi-organ- 
ized rebellions  against  federal  au- 
thority existed  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  In  the  South,  Emiliano 
Zapata  was  most  active,  and  though 
operating  near  Mexico  City  has  not 
yet  been  subdued. 

Early  in  February  general  condi- 
tions throughout  the  north  of  Mexico 
indicated  a  quite  general  popular 
sympathy  with  the  formative  revo- 
lution against  President  Madero. 
This  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  had  be- 
lieved that  Madero's  inauguration 
would  bring  an  immediate  and  free 
distribution  of  lands.  Americans 
were  reported  to  be  facing  serious  sit- 
uations throughout  Mexico,  but  espe- 
cially in  Chihuahua  and  Durango. 
On  Feb.  27,  revolutionists  imder  Gen. 
Campa  took  Ciudad  Juarez,  opposite 
El  Paso,  Texas.  Within  a  week, 
Gen.  Pascual  Orozco,  commander  of 
the  Madero  forces  at  Chihuahua,  went 
over  to  the  revolution,  and  became 
military  and  civil  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment set  up  in  Chihuahua. 

In  the  meantime,  federal  forces 
were  engaged  with  disorders  in  the 
southern  states,  and  in  preparations 
for  a  campaign  against  Orozco  in  the 
north.  Early  in  June,  Gen.  Huerta 
led  the  federal  armies  from  Torreon 
to  go  to  Chihuahua,  Orozco  having 
been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Rel- 
lano.  Orozco  began  a  retreat  north- 
ward, and  rebel  activities  in  northern 
Chihuahua  increased.  At  the  same 
time,  the  situation  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca  became  most  acute,  and 
Mexico  City  seemed  threatened.  July 
4  the  rebels  were  again  defeated  at 
Bachimba,  and  the  northward  retreat 
became  more  general.  Chihuahua 
was  abandoned  as  the  revolutionary 
capital,  and  Juarez  became  the  head- 
quarters.     Gen.     Orozco      appearing 
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there  July  11.  The  federals  took 
Chihuahua  July  9,  and  started  north 
again  for  Juarez.  By  the  end  of 
July  Orozco's  army  had  broken  up 
into  small  bodies.  Led  by  Salazar, 
Rojas,  Campa,  and  Escabosa,  they 
made  their  way  across  the  mountains 
into  the  rich  state  of  Sonora.  Aug. 
16  Orozco  and  the  last  remnant  of 
his  army  left  Juarez,  and  the  fed- 
erals occupied  the  city  Aug.  20,  but 
did  not  at  once  pursue  the  campaign 
into  Sonora. 

The  disintegrated  revolutionary 
forces  continued  marauding  through- 
out northern  Sonora.  Large  Ameri- 
can mining  properties  and  many 
Americans  at  £1  Tigre,  Cananea,  and 
Nacazari  were  threatened,  as  was 
also  the  border  town  of  Agua  Prieta. 
Early  in  September  the  federals  be- 
^n  their  campai^  in  Sonora,  send- 
ing many  of  their  troops  into  that 
state  via  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
The  exodus  of  Mormon  agricultural 
colonists,  mostly  Americans,  which 
began  in  July  when  the  revolutionary 
retreat  began,  continued,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Mormons  in  northern  Sonora 
abandoned  their  farms  and  fled  to  the 
United  States.  The  federals  garri- 
soned the  more  important  points  in 
Sonora  and  checked  considerably  the 
rebel  operations. 

Conditions  in  the  South  grew 
worse,  and  serious  disorders  prevailed 
in  the  states  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  Vera 
Cruz,  Michoacan,  and  Morelos,  while 
Oaxaca,  capital  of  the  state  of  that 
name,  was  threatened  by  a  rebel 
force  numbering  6,000.  Revolution- 
ary activities  were  renewed  in  north - 
em  Zacatecas,  Durango,  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi,  and  in  northern  Coahuila,  where 
Gen.  Orozco  was  supposed  to  have 
gone  from  Juarez.  Nothing  definite 
was  heard  of  Orozco  until  December, 
when  he  reappeared  in  northern 
Mexico,  capturing  the  town  of  Casas 
Grandes  on  the  18th. 

In  late  September  an  attempt  was 
made  to  concentrate  the  rebel  forces 
in  Sonora,  but  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  former  revolutionary 
army  had  permanently  broken  up  into 
hundreds  of  small  bands,  marauding 
on  all  opportunities,  and  recognizing 
no  authority.  Early  in  October  Es- 
cabosa,  leader  of  one  of  these  bands, 
•urrendered    to    federal    authorities. 


Others  returned  to  Chihuahua,  and 
Salazar  renewed  his  raiding  in  that 
state  just  south  of  the  United  States 
border.  Disturbances  in  Sonora  end- 
ed, except  for  local  disaffection  among 
the  Yaqui  Indians. 

On  Oct.  16  Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  nephew 
of  former  President  Diaz,  and  for- 
mer chief  of  police  of  Mexico  City, 
captured  Vera  Cruz  city  by  a  coup 
d'etat.  A  week  later,  however,  he 
was  made  prisoner  in  Vera  Cruz  by 
Gen.  Beltran,  commanding  federal 
troops  rushed  to  Vera  Cruz  from  Tor- 
reon,  and  the  Diaz  revolt  utterly  col- 
lapsed. Gen.  Higino  Aguilar,  former- 
ly a  federal  commander,  had  previ- 
ously begim  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Vera  Cruz,  and  continued 
his  operations  in  the  state  of  Puebla 
after  Diaz'  fiasco.  Since  the  collapse 
of  the  Diaz  movement,  the  Govern- 
ment has  gained  considerable  pres- 
tige, but  there  is  yet  no  indication 
of  the  permanent  suppression  of  the 
numerous  semi -organized  and  unasso- 
ciated  bands  of  marauders  and  brig- 
ands who  are  promoting  lawlessness 
through  a  great  part  of  the  republic. 
(See  also  nl,  Mexico.) 

On  Sept.  16,  President  Madero  in- 
formed Congress  that  the  strength  of 
the  army  was  as  follows:  107  gen- 
erals, 6,236  officers,  and  49,332  men. 

Finance  and  Railways. — ^The  budget 
for  1912-13  estimates  the  expendi- 
tures at  $55,500,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,870,000  over  figures  for  the  previ- 
ous ^ear.  A  loan  of  $10,000,000  was 
obtained  from  New  York  bankers 
early  in  1912  and  President  Madero 
later  intimated  that  another  loan 
might  be  necessary.  The  customs 
revenues  for  1911-12  were  approxi- 
mately $22,138,700,  showing  a  slight 
decrease  as  compared  with  customs 
receipts  of  approximately  $24,915,000 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Receipts 
of  the  National  Railways  for  the  fis- 
cal year  wer^  $32,385,700.  The  Tlaca- 
lula  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway 
was  opened,  and  during  the  year 
about  1,000  miles  of  new  railways 
were  under  construction  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $14,000,000.  Because 
of  the  heavy  military  expense,  work 
on  the  new  ^18,000,000  national  capi- 
tol  building  and  the  new  $12,000,000 
national  theatre  was  practically  sus- 
pended. 
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Public  Lands  and  Agriculture. — ^A 
presidential  decree  of  Feb.  24  provid- 
ed for  the  immediate  survey  of  10,- 
000,000  hectares  of  government  lands, 
in  the  states  of  Coahuila,  Chihuahua, 
Chiapas,  Durango,  Guerrero,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Yucatan,  and  territorie3  of 
Tepic  and  Lower  California.  It  is 
planned  to  sell  these  lands  at  from 
two  to  12  pesos  per  hectare,  and 
needy  colonists  are  to  be  given  tracts 
up  to  60  hectares  on  condition  of  cul- 
tivation for  five  years.  In  Chihuahua 
the  surveys  have  been  completed  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands.  An  agrarian 
commission  is  supervising  the  work, 
and  investigating  problems  of  rural 
life.  The  Loan  Bank  for  Irrigation 
Works  and  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, established  1908,  was  author- 
ized to  make  small  loans  to  colonists 
and  new  development  companies  on 
limited  terms.  Extensive  concessions 
for  water  rights  were  granted  to 
promote  irrigation  and  agriculture. 
An  extensive  programme  of  harbor 
improvements  was  inaugurated. 

Despite  the  internal  disturbances, 
Mexican  industries  made  satisfactory 
progress,  and  investment  of  foreign 
capital  continued,  though  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  in  previous  years. 

NIOABAGXJA 

The  Revolution. — From  August  to 
November,  Nicaragua  was  torn  by  a 
revolution,  of  which  Gen.  Luis  Mena, 
Minister  of  War,  was  at  first  the 
leader.  Though  Gen.  Mena  had  been 
elected  President  by  the  legislature, 
in  October,  1911,  for  the  four-year 
term  beginning  Jan.  1,  1913,  his  elec- 
tion was  questioned  in  view  of  the 
Dawson  Conventions,  by  which  Mena 
and  others  agreed  that  a  popular 
election  should  be  held  for  the  choice 
of  successors  to  Provisional  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  Juan  Estra- 
da and  Adolfo  Diaz.  On  July  29, 
Mena  revolted,  and  the  next  day 
withdrew  from  Managua,  after  some 
fighting,  taking  part  of  the  govern- 
ment troops  with  him.  He  went  to 
Granada,  where  his  son  Daniel  Mena 
had  seized  control  of  the  city.  Mena 
seized  the  railway  property  and 
steamers  operating  on  Lake  Nicara- 


gua, which  were  property  of  an 
American  corporation.  When  United 
States  Minister  Weitzel  demanded 
protection  for  American  life  and 
property,  President  Diaz  requested 
American  assistance  and  a  force  of 
marines,  under  Kear-Admiral  South- 
erlaud,  was  dispatched  to  Nicaragua 
(see  III,  International  Relations), 

Gen.  Zeledon,  former  Minister  of 
War  under  Zelaya,  who,  with  other 
Zelayistas,  had  returned  to  Nicara- 
gua, began  a  48-hour  bombardment 
of  Managua  on  Aug.  11.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  the 
Government  defenders  lost  heavily. 
On  Aug.  19,  Zelayistas  took  Leon,  an- 
nihilating the  government  force  of 
500  under  Gen.  Duron.  A  United 
States  forces  proceeded  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  railway  from  Corinto  to 
Managua,  and  by  Sept.  8  regular 
communications  had  been  established. 
On  Sept.  25  Admiral  Southerland  ac- 
cepted the  surrender  of  Gen.  Mena, 
with  700  men,  at  Granada,  and  re- 
gained control  of  all  the  railroad  and 
steamship  property.  Gen.  Mena,  who 
was  seriously  ill,  and  his  son,  were, 
at  their  own  request,  taken  to  Pan- 
ama, and  placed  in  the  American 
hospital  at  Panama,  where  they  still 
were  on  Dec.  31.  Food  supplies,  do- 
nated by  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  United  States  forces,  were 
distributed  in  Granada,  where  there 
was  much  suffering. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  troops 
had  won  some  successes,  but  failed 
in  trying  to  dislodge  Gen.  Zeledon 
and  800  men  from  the  Barranca 
forts,  near  Masaya.  As  Zeledon's  po- 
sition threatened  the  railway  com- 
munications between  Managua  and 
Granada,  Admiral  Southerland  noti- 
fied Zeledon,  that  he  must  evacuate 
the  Barranca.  Zeledon  refused,  and 
on  Oct.  4  American  forces  took  the 
place,  after  a  conflict  lasting  37  min- 
utes. Four  Americans  were  killed, 
and  the  revolutionists*  losses  were 
heavy.  Gen.  Zeledon  was  killed  by 
Government  troops  while  in  flight  to 
the  Costa  Rican  border.  The  same 
day  marines  took  Chichigalpa,  after 
a  brief  conflict.  On  Oct.  6,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Long,  in  entering  Leon> 
was  attacked,  and  three  Americans 
and  50  revolutionists  were  killed. 

With  the  taking  of  Masaya,  Gra- 
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nada,  Leon,  Chichigalpa,  and  also 
Chinandega,  the  United  States  forces 
gained  absolute  control  of  the  entire 
region  along  the  railway  from  Co- 
rinto  to  Managua  and  Granada,  and 
fighting  came  to  an  end.  Withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  forces  began 
Oct.  25,  and  continued  until  by  Dec. 
1  only  a  legation  guard  of  4<K)  ma- 
rines was  left  at  Managua. 

On  Nov.  2  elections  were  held 
throughout  Nicaragua,  and  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Provisional  Presi- 
dent Adolf  o  Diaz  for  a  four -year 
term  beginning  Jan.  I,  1913,  and  Fer- 
nando Solorzano,  Vice-President.  A 
new  legislature  is  to  be  elected  in  the 
near  future. 

Finance. — An  additional  loan  of 
$600,000  was  obtained  from  the  New 
York  bankers  early  in  the  year  for 
strengthening  the  fund  for  reforming 
the  currency.  The  bankers  also 
agreed  to  provide  $225,000,  to  be  paid 
in  monthly  installments  of  $30,000  to 
make  up  the  deficit  pending  the  com- 

Slete  reorganization  of  the  national 
nances  (see  American  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  96).  After  the  revolution 
was  ended,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  foreign  bondholders  whereby 
the  government  was  tided  over  the 
imm^ate  financial  crisis.  The  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Nicaragua  was  opened 
for  business  in  Managua  in  October. 
It  will  act  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  supervise  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  currency.  The  new 
monetary  unit  will  be  the  "cordoba," 
of  100  centavos,  and  equivalent  to 
$1.00  U.  S.  gold. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — The  revo- 
lution was  a  great  setback  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce  in  western 
Nicaragua.  On  the  east  coast,  bani^ia 
plantings  were  increased.  Contracts 
were  let  for  the  construction  of  wire- 
less stations  at  Managua,  Granada, 
San  Carlos,  San  Juan  del  Norte  and 
Castilla.  Legislation  was  enacted 
limiting  the  exploitation  of  national 
forests  and  limiting  contracts  for  la- 
bor to  one  year's  duration.  The  fish- 
eries dispute  with  Great  Britain  was 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  A  parcels- 
post  convention  was  concluded  with 
the  United  States. 

Fonrth  Central  American  Confer- 
ence.— This  Conference  met  at  Mana- 
gua, Jan.   1,  1912.     Five  conventions 


were  adopted,  providing,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  several  govern- 
ments, for  annual  reports  from  each 
government  to  future  conferences; 
regulations  for  a  unified  consular 
service  for  the  Central  American  re- 
publics; improvement  and  security 
of  telegraphic  service  between  the  re- 
publics; establishment  of  a  postal 
and  telegraph  money-order  service 
and  establishment  of  joint  commis- 
sions of  Central  American  relations. 
The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  at 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Jan.  1,  1913. 

PANAMA 

Administration. — Elections  were 
held  on  Aug.  2,  resulting  in  the 
choice  of  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  for- 
mer Minister  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  was  inaugurated  President 
Oct.  1.  At  the  request  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  Porras  party,  the 
registration  of  voters  and  the  elec- 
tions were  supervised  by  an  Ameri- 
can commission,  consisting  of  Minis- 
ter Percival  H.  Dodge,  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  stationed  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

Commerce  and  Education. — ^A  large 
tract  near  Bocas  del  Toro  was  grant- 
ed to  the  Laymen's  Mission  Society, 
a  German -American  organization,  for 
colonization  purposes.  Congress  was 
petitioned  to  grant  a  concession  for 
the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory, 
capitalized  at  $200,000.  Agriculture 
and  stock  raising  made  satisfactory 
progress.  The  National  Institute  of 
Panama  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  American  educator,  Dr.  E. 
G.  Dexter.  Matriculates  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  numbered  19,362,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  14,511.  The 
population,  including  the  Canal  Zone, 
is  386,745. 

Boundary. — The  survey  of  the  Cos- 
ta Rica-Panama  boundary  line,  pre- 
paratory to  the  adjustment  of  the 
controversy  by  arbitration,  was  com- 
pleted late  in  the  year. 

8ALVAD0B 

Administration. — President  Manuel 
Enrique  Araujo  continued  in  office 
for  the  second  year  of  his  four-year- 
term.    The  year  has  been  most  peace* 
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ful  and  prosperous.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  completed 
Jan.  1,  1912,  is  1,161,426.  The  estab- 
lishment of  two  colleges  for  girls, 
and  three  elementary  industrial 
schools,  and  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  public  buildings  were  au- 
thorize by  Congress.  Projects  for 
the  erection  of  wireless  stations  to 
afford  communication  with  points  in 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  were  ap- 
proved. 

Finance—The  budget  for  1912-13 
places  the  receipts  at  13,140,415 
pesos,  and  the  expenditures  at  13,095,- 
101  pesos  (peso  in  Salvador  equals 
$0,391  gold).  On  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  foreign  debt  was  £1,461,- 
552,  or  £344,658  less  than  the  year 
before.  Congress  instructed  the  Pres- 
ident to  contract  for  an  agricultural 
bank,     to     promote     agriculture     by 


making   small   loans   to   farmers,   at 
not  more  than  5  ner  cent,  interest. 

Railways  and  Commerce. — On  July 
6  the  railroad  from  La  Union  to  San 
Miguel  was  opened  to  traffic.  The  in- 
ternational bridge  at  Sumpul,  con- 
necting Salvador  and  Honduras,  was 
opened  in  December.  The  Pacific 
United  Fruit  Co.  was  organized  to 
develop  banana  lands  on  the  west 
coast  of  Salvador  for  supplying  the 
Pacific  coast  markets  of  the  United 
States.  Cotton  cultivation  was  un- 
dertaken on  a  small  scale  with  satis- 
factory results.  For  the  1912  coffee 
crops,  166,039  acres  were  under  cidti- 
vation.  Seventy  million  pounds  were 
produced,  of  which  it  was  estimated 
60,000,000  lb.  would  be  exported.  The 
first  national  agricultural  and  stock 
exposition  was  held  in  the  capital, 
San  Salvador,  Aug.  1-6. 


S0X7TH   AMERICA 

Chables    Lton   Chandler 


ARGENTINA 

Politics. — The  year  1912  was  un- 
marked by  many  events  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  the  electoral  reforms  in- 
troduced by  President  Saenz  Peiia 
and  two  cabinet  changes  being  the 
chief  events.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  delimitation  of  the  Ar- 
gentine-Bolivian frontier,  while  the 
accurate  surveying  of  the  Argentine- 
Chilean  boundary,  by  the  joint  com- 
mission of  those  countries,  has  been 
continued. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — ^B  u  s  i  - 
ness  conditions  were  good  throughout 
the  year.  The  20,000  miles  of  rail- 
wajr  carried  more  passengers  and 
freight  than  ever  before.  Great 
progress    was    made    on    the    second  |  New  York,  whose   activities  in   Bra- 


progress  imder  the  supervision  of 
United  States  experts.  The  hydro- 
mineral  wealth  of  Argentina  is  to  be 
developed,  as  are  the  fisheries,  and 
tobacco  and  cotton  culture;  the  lat- 
ter received  a  great  impetus  during 
the  year. 

United  States  interests  continue  to 
dominate  the  meat-producing  and 
packing  industries,  which  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  sources 
of  wealth.  Argentina  is  now  the 
second  largest  country  in  the  world 
in  total  number  of  sheep;  the  wool 
market  was  good  in  1912.  A  steady 
current  of  immigration  provided  a 
suflSciency  of  labor.  The  group  of 
European  and  United  States  finan- 
ciers headed  by  Percival  Farquhar,  of 


transcontinental  railway  line,  which 
will  extend  across  southern  Argen- 
tina from  Port  San  Antonio  to  Puerto 
Montt,  in  Chile;  more  than  half  of 
this  line  has  been  completed.  For- 
eign conunerce  was  greater  than  ever 
before,  totaling  over  $800,000,000 
gold.  Buenos  Aires  had  1,401,863 
people,  and  Rosario  over  225,000  at 
the  close  of  1912. 

Many  new  sources  of  national 
wealth  were  scientifically  developed 
in    1912.     Dry    farming   made    rapid 


zil   are   well   known,   secured  control 
of  the  Entre  Rios  railway  system. 

Education. — Argentina  spent  more 
money  on  education  than  on  her  army 
and  navy  combined  in  1912,  all 
branches  of  education  receiving  large 
grants.  The  La  Plata  University, 
founded  in  1905,  is  making  astonish- 
ing progress,  of  special  interest, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  federal 
Government  to  make  La  Plata  a 
"college  town"  such  as  exists  in 
the    United    States.      The    prepara- 
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tory  department  of  the  university, 
under  tne  able  direction  of  Seilor 
Ernesto  Nelson,  who  was  educated 
in  the  United  States,  is  modeled 
after  the  large  boys'  boarding  schools 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  met 
with  surprising  success. 

BOLIVIA 

President  Villazon  continued  in 
power  during  1912,  a  change  in  the 
cabinet  taking  place  on  Sept.  20, 
when  Dr.  Juan  Misael  Saracho  be- 
came Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Worship,  Dr.  Claudio  Pinilla, 
Minister  of  Government  and  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  Dr.  Alfredo  Ascarrunz, 
Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Horacio 
Rios,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Indus- 
try, Dr.  Carlos  Calvo,  Minister  of  In- 
struction and  Agriculture,  and  Dr. 
Juan  Maria  Zalles,  Minister  of  War 
and  Colonization.  Earlier  in  the 
year  Macario  Pinilla  was  appointed 
special  envoy  of  Bolivia  to  The 
Hague  to  represent  the  interests  of 
Bolivia  in  arbitration  proceedings 
with  Chile  regarding  titles  to  the  ni- 
trate properties  in  the  Toco  district. 
In  May,  1912,  the  railway  line  from 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  to  Kio  Mulato, 
Bolivia,  was  opened  with  great  cele- 
bration. On  Aug.  6,  1912,  an  ad 
referendum  commercial  traffic  con- 
vention was  concluded  between  Bo- 
livia and  Chile  to  be  effective  five 
years.  A  preliminary  survey  was 
made  of  the  entire  lines  of  the  Chi- 
mor6  Railway,  the  work  having  been 
divided  into  five  sections.  The  rail- 
way between  Tupiza  and  La  Quiaca, 
on  the  Argentine  frontier,  which  will, 
when  completed,  make  through  rail- 
way connection  between  La  Paz  and 
Buenos  Aires  in  about  90  hours,  is 
now  being  constructed  and  will  be 
opened  in  1914.  Extensive  petroleum 
deposits  of  ^ood  quality  have  been 
found  at  Calacoto,  on  the  Arica-La 
Paz  Railway.  Commercial  conditions 
continued  much  as  in  previous  years. 


Death  of  Baron  Rio  Branco.— By 
far  the  most  important  political 
event  in  Brazil  in  1912  was  the  death 
on  Feb.  10  of  Baron  Rio  Branco,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.    During  the 


ten  years  of  his  incumbency  of  that 
office  he  had  secured  for  Brazil  terri- 
tory as  large  as  France  and  had 
made  his  infiuence  felt  throughout 
America.  His  successor  is  Dr. 
Lauro  Mtiller,  a  South  Brazilian  of 
German  parentage,  who  has  long 
been  prominent  in  political  circles. 
Rio  Branco's  death  was  the  signal 
for  an  unusual  rapprochement  be- 
tween Argentina  and  Brazil,  ex-Presi- 
dent Campos  Salles  of  Brazil  being 
sent  as  Minister  to  Buenos  Aires, 
while  ex-President  Roca  of  Argentina 
came  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  similar 
capacity. 

Politics  and  Legislation. — The  dif- 
ferences between  President  Fonseca's 
opponents  and  the  Government  in 
power  continued,  and  the  President's 
own  party  was  not  free  from  differ- 
ences. General  Vespasiano  de  Albu- 
querque succeeded  General  Mena  Bar- 
reto  as  Minister  of  War  in  April,  and 
Dr.  Barbosa  Goncalves  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  January. 
The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  river  navigation  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  were  exchanged. 
In  July  an  important  fish  commission 
was  created,  with  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Brazilian  whale 
industry.  Humanitarian  and  ad- 
vanced legislation  regarding  the 
Brazilian  Indians,  who  are  more 
than  1,200,000  in  number  and  some 
of  whom  are  said  to  be  very  intelli- 
gent, was  enacted. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — The  year 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one  com- 
mercially and  financially.  Of  Brazil's 
two  leading  exports,  coffee  and  rub- 
ber, the  latter  slightly  decreased  and 
the  former  remained  about  the  same, 
the  coffee  crop  for  the  year  ended, 
June  30,  1912,  being:  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
2,593,127  bags;  Santos,  9,976,266 
bags.  The  plans  for  valorizing  the  cof- 
fee crop  of  Brazil,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  now  the  second  largest  cus- 
tomer, fell  through  (see  III,  Inter- 
national Relations) ,  More  and  more 
of  Brazil's  exports  are  being  develop- 
ed, and  each  year  the  relative 
amounts  of  coffee  and  rubber,  as  com- 
pared with  minor,  but  growing  arti- 
cles, decline. 

On  Jan.  1,  1912,  the  foreign  debt 
of  Brazil  was  $461,846,03^3,  as  com- 
pared  with   $422,645,855   on   Jan.    1, 
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1911.  $195,103,485.32  worth  of  paper 
money  was  in  circulation  on  June 
30,  1912,  and  there  were  gold  notes 
issued  against  actual  deposits  of  gold 
to  the  amount  of  $111,196,227  in 
circulation  on  Aug.  1,  1912.  There 
are  now  3,500  industrial  establish- 
ments in  Brazil  employing  175,000 
persons,  capitalized  at  $275,000,000. 
Fully  40  per  cent,  of  these  establish- 
ments are  textile  factories,  an  in- 
dustry which  has  recently  made  great 
progress. 

Transportation. — A  section  of 
226.17  miles  of  the  very  important 
Madeira-Mamore  River  Railway  was 
completed  in  September,  1912,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  road  will  be  fin- 
ished by  January,  1913,  opening  up 
the  vast  and  rich  regions  of  Eastern 
Bolivia  and  Matto  Grosso.  Other 
important  railways  under  construc- 
tion are  those  from  Sao  Paulo  to  the 
State  of  Goyaz;  from  the  port  of 
Victoria  to  Minas  Geraes,  which  will 
traverse  territory  extremely  rich  in 
iron  ore;  and  the  Rio  de  Janeiro- 
Parft  line  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
Brazil,  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  reached  Piraporft. 
Over  11,843  ft.  of  the  new  quays  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  were  opened  to  traffic 
in  1912  and  11  large  warehouses  with 
inside  measurements  of  41,860  sq.  ft. 
were  opened;  seven  more  warehouses 
are  to  be  opened  by  Jan.,  1913. 

Parcels-post  systems  were  opened 
between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
and  with  several  other  countries. 

Education  has  proceeded  rapidly. 
Eighty-three  schools  have  been  au- 
thorized in  Sao  Paulo,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,356,023. 


Administration. — Though  in  some- 
what feeble  health,  President  Barros 
Luco  continued  his  constructive  policy 
of  national  progress.  Many  cabinet 
changes  occurred  during  the  year. 
Abraham  Ovalle  succeeded  Jos6  R. 
Gutierrez  on  Jan.  6  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  on  May  20  a  Liberal 
— ^Liberal-Democratic  coalition  minis- 
try came  into  power.  This  min- 
istry was  succeeded  on  Aug.  9 
Dy  another,  as  follows:  Guillermo 
Barros,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of    the    Interior;    Antonio    Hunneus, 


Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Enrique 
Villegas,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  Oscar  Viel,  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Public  Works; 
Manuel  Rivas,  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  Claudio  Vicufia,  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine. 

Army  and  Navy. — ^A  United  States 
Army  officer  was  invited  by  Chile  to 
assist  the  organization  of  the  coast 
artillery.  Orders  for  two  new  Dread- 
noughts were  placed  in  England, 
though  other  military  supplies  were 
ordered  from  the  United  States. 

Railways. — The  longitudinal  rail- 
way was  opened  to  its  southern  ter- 
minus, Puerto  Montt,  on  June  12, 
1912,  and  in  November  Coquimbo  and 
La  Serena  were  connected  by  rail. 
The  first  complete  passenger  train 
ever  built  in  Chile  was  completed, 
as  was  the  first  double-track  railway 
bridge  in  Chile.  The  Arica-La  Paz 
railway  was  finished  April  2,  1912. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  new  schools 
were  opened;  376,274  pupils  are  now 
attending  the  elementary  schools. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — A  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  tariff  was  made, 
to  take  effect  April  23,  1912.  It  in- 
creases the  duties,  being  strictly  pro- 
tective. The  revenue  thus  received 
will  eliminate  the  growing  annual  de- 
ficits. Postal  rates  were  reduced. 
Banking  conditions  continued  good, 
except  the  growing  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  Chilean  paper  money. 
The  72  savings  banks  had  $5,249,509 
deposited  therein,  in  254,920  separate 
accounts,  double  the  number  in  1908. 

Agricultural  conditions  continued 
good;  there  was  a  surplus  of  wheat 
and  barley  for  export,  while  the 
growth  of  the  canning  factories  was 
noteworthy.  Chilean  canned  fruit  is 
now  competing  with  that  from  the 
United  States  in  Peru  and  other 
countries.  There  were  also  increased 
outputs  of  nitrate  and  wine,  52,- 
839,970  gal.  of  the  latter  being  pro- 
duced. 

COLOMBIA 

President  Restrepo  continued  in 
power  throughout  the  year,  though 
there  were  several  Cabinet  changes. 
His  Government  is  desirous  of  having 
foreign  banks  establish  themselves 
in   Colombia,   and   he   urges   greater 
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economies  and  reforms  in  revenue 
collection  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, as  the  expenses  have  exceeded 
the  budget  for  1912  by  $454,033.  He 
strongly  recommends  the  country's 
doing  everything  possible  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Fanama  Canal,  es- 
pecially by  building  a  railroad  from 
Oirardot  to  Cali. 

Durinff  the  year  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  ports  of  Colom- 
bia, particularly  of  Buenaventura, 
was  improved,  and  prison  conditions 
bettered.  The  administration  on  the 
archipelago  of  San  Andres  and  Prov- 
idencia  was  reorganized.  The  census 
of  March  4,  1912,  showed  the  popu- 
lation of  Colombia  to  be  approxi- 
mately 5,000,076  people.  The  wire- 
less station  at  Santa  Marta  was 
opened  and  plans  are  on  foot  for 
a  greater  development  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  Progress  was  made  in 
colonization;  the  districts  of  La 
Goajira,  Putumayo  and  Caqueta  were 
founded  and  officers  sent  to  take 
charge  of  them. 

The  railroad  from  Buenaventura  to 
Cali  was  opened  in  Decefaiber,  1912. 
The  customs  receipts  at  Buenaven- 
tura doubled  in  1912.  An  important 
monetary  change  was  the  ordering  of 
pounds  and  half-pounds  to  be  coined 
as  the  gold  standard.  Four  young 
Colombian  officers  were  sent  to  study 
in  the  Chilean  army,  and  Colombia 
continued  to  employ  Chilean  military 
instructors.  A  national  school  of 
mines  was  opened  at  Medellin,  and  a 
faculty  of  natural  sciences  and 
agronomy  created.  An  important 
programme  of  agricultural  education 
and  reform  is  planned  by  the  €k>vem- 
ment,  involving  the  founding  of  sev- 
eral new  schools  and  the  engaging 
of  foreign  experts. 

Business  conditions  continued,  on 
the  whole,  good,  and  a  very  note- 
worthy increase  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  occurred.  The  amount 
of  salt  produced  in  Colombia  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Mininir  develop- 
ment  was  satisfactory. 

EOUADOB 

The  Sevolutioii.— The  year  1912  be- 
gan with  the  revolution  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Eloy  Alfaro  against  President 
Estrada's  Government.    After  having 


been  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at 
Huigra  on  Jan.  13,  the  revolutionary 
leaders  were  captured  and  Eloy, 
Flavio  and  Medardo  Alfaro,  as  well 
as  Ulpino  Paez,  were  executed  at 
Quito  on  Jan.  28  (see  also  III,  In- 
ternational Relations).  Another  rev- 
olutionary outbreak  occurred  at 
Quito  in  favor  of  the  Conservative 
party  on  the  night  of  March  5,  in 
which  General  Julio  Andrade  waa 
killed.  President  Freile  Zaldumbide 
then  resigned  and  Francisco  Andrade 
Marin  assumed  the  executive  power, 
which  he  continued  to  exercise  until 
April  8,  when  General  Leonidas  Plaza 
Gutierrez  was  elected  President. 
Plaza  was  not  inaugurated,  however, 
until  September,  when  he  formed 
the  following  Cabinet:  Dr.  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs;  Luis  F.  Dillon,  Public 
Instruction;  Juan  F.  Game,  Finance; 
Juan  Francisco  Navarro  continued  as 
Minister  of  War. 

In  December  Colonel  William  C. 
Gorgas  and  a  staff  of  expert  assist- 
ants, at  the  request  of  the  Ecua- 
dorian Government,  began  prelim- 
inary surveys  and  estimates  for  the 
sanitation  of  Guayaquil. 

The  railwav  from  Santa  Ana  to 
Manta  was  completed,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Congress  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools.  Quito,  the  capital,  now  has 
100,000   inhabitants. 

Business  made  little  progress,  ow- 
ing to  the  revolution,  and  consequent 
total  disruption  of  trade.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however, 
the  imminent  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  caused  a  slight  revival  of  busi- 
ness at  Guayaquil  and  other  coast 
towns. 

PABAOUAT 

President  Eduardo  Schaerer  was 
inaugurated  on  May  24,  1912;  his 
Cabinet  is  made  up  of  the  following 
members:  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations;  Jos4  P. 
Montero,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Dr.  Geronimo  Zubigaretta,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  Dr.  Felix  Paiva, 
Secretary  of  Justice,  Worship  and 
Public  Instruction;  Sr.  Manuel  Gon- 
dra.  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine. 
I  This    new    Government    proposed    to 
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send  a  large  number  of  the  young 
Paraguayans  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  study.  The  telegraph 
line  between  Asuncion  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  via  San  Carlos  in  the  State 
of  Matto  Grosso,  was  opened  in  1912. 
Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  water  supply 
and  sewerage  system. 

Cattle  raising  on  a  large  scale  by 
United  States  capitalists  has  been 
undertaken.  Business  conditions 
were  much  improved  in  1912.  For- 
eign trade  was  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  an  increased  sense  of  com- 
mercial stability  and  progress  was 
evident  throughout  the  Republic. 

PEBU 

Administration. — Guillermo  Billing- 
hurst  succeeded  Augusto  B.  Leguia 
as  President  of  Peru  on  Sept.  24, 
1912,  choosing  his  Cabinet  as  follows: 
Minister  of  Government,  Dr.  Elias 
Malpartida;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Wenceslao  Valera;  Justice,  Worship 
and  Instruction,  Francisco  Morevra 
y  Riglos;  War  and  Marine,  General 
Enrique  Varela;  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Baldomero  Maldonado;  Public 
Works,  Fermin  Malaga  Santolalla. 
This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est cabinets  Peru  has  ever  had. 
Dr.  Malpartida,  however,  resigned 
Dec.  26,  following  a  vote  of 
censure  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Enrique  Varela. 
President  !Billinghurst  showed  him- 
self keenly  alive  to  the  national  prob- 
lems of  importance  in  his  inaugural 
address,  and  less  than  two  months 
after  his  inauguration  succeeded  in 
reaching  an  agreement  with  Chile 
which  bids  fair  to  solve  the  trouble- 
some Tacna-Arica  question,  pending 
since  1883.  It  is  announced  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  Peru 
and  Chile  will  soon  be  renewed  and 
this,   probably  the   most   deep-seated 


from  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
the  sanitation  of  Iquitos.  Five 
Americans  are  employed  on  impor- 
tant educational  work  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government,  one  being  in  charge 
of  the  Normal  School  in  Lima  and 
one  rector  of  the  University  of  Cuzco. 
Over  $40,000  was  spent  in  additions 
to  the  University  of  San  Marcos  of 
Lima,  the  oldest  American  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1551,  where  was 
held,  July  21-28,  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  American  Stu- 
dents, in  which  18  American  Repub- 
lics were  represented,  delegates  at- 
tending from  ten  United  States  imi- 
versities. 

Important  legal  reforms  were  en- 
acted in  July,  modernizing  and  sim- 
plifying many  of  the  old  codes. 
Agricultural  and  technical  education 
made  especial  progress  in  Peru  in 
1912.  Commercially,  Peru  was  pros- 
perous; the  sugar  and  cotton  crops 
were  good;  business  conditions  were 
favorable.  Municipal  improvements 
were  effected  in  Lima  and  Callao, 
and  a  Peruvian  graduate  of  Cornell 
was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of 
milk  inspector  of  the  nation. 

UEUOUAY 

Several  of  the  sociological  reforms 
of  President  Battle  y  Ordonez  were 
put  into  effect  in  1912.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  Real  Estate 
Mortgage  Bank;  and  progress  was 
made  on  the  various  plans  for  old- 
age  pensions  and  government  insur- 
ance, while  it  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  municipal  slaughter-house  scheme 
after  Messrs.  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
made  large  investments  in  Uruguay. 
An  important  law  regarding  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  monetary 
statistics  was  enacted,  and  the  "free 
markets"  instituted  in  Montevideo 
continued  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and   furnish    an    interesting  solution 


international     difference     in     South  •  of  that  important  question.    Uruguay 
America,  seems  to  be  practically  set- 1  is   now  employing  ten  experts   from 


tied. 

The  delimitation  of  the  Peru- 
Bolivia  boundary  progressed  satisfac- 
torily and  relations  between  the  two 
Republics  were  materially  improved 
by  the  visit  of  Federico  Elguera  as 
Peruvian  representative  to  Bolivia. 
Two   sanitary  experts   were  engaged 


the  United  States  to  assist  in  her 
development,  among  the  latest  en- 
gaged being  Prof.  Latham  Clarke  of 
Harvard  Universitv,  to  assist  Dr. 
Zanetti,  formerly  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  inaugurating  a  compre- 
hensive industrial  chemical  system, 
two  dry-farming  and  two  fisheries  ex- 
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perts  and  a  dairy  and  a  poultry  ex- 
pert. 

Business  conditions  continued  good 
in  1912.  The  railway  from  Monte- 
video to  Maldonado  and  Punta  del 
Este,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  was 
opened,  while  the  Pan-American  Rail- 
way was  purchased  by  the  Uru- 
guayan Government.  Uruguay's  total 
foreign  trade  showed  great  increases, 
her  imports  from  the  United  States 
gaining  more  than  those  from  any 
other  country.  The  largest  single 
shipment  of  lumber  ever  sent  from 
a  United  States  port  went  to  Monte- 
video. 

International  shipping  facilities 
with  nearly  all  European  countries, 
and  with  the  United  States,  were 
much  improved  in  1912.  Politically, 
the  country  was  quiet,  with  every  in- 
dication of  constructive  progress. 
The  able  men  in  President  Battle's 
Cabinet  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  continued  increase  in  national 
strength  and  reputation,  and  for  the 
usefm  application  and  development 
of  the  country's  resources. 

VEKEZXJELA 

Visit  of  Secretary  Knox. — A  most 
important  event  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  Venezuela  in  1912  was  the 
visit  of  Philander  C.  Knox,  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  State,  from  March  21 
to  23.  He  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  the  Venezuelan  Government 
and  people  at  Caracas  and  was  heart- 
ily greeted  wherever  he  went,  both 
officially  and  popularly. 

Administration.— On  April  29,  1912, 
a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  C.  Zume- 
ta  being  Minister  of  Interior;  Jos^ 
Ladislao  Andara,  Foreign  Relations; 
Manuel  Porras  Echenagucia,  Finance; 


General  Ismael  Pereira  Alvarez,  War 
and  Marine;  Pedro  Emilio  Coll,  In- 
terior; Rafael  R.  Alvarez,  Public 
Works;  General  D.  Arreaza  Monagas, 
Public  Instruction,  and  Dr.  Ezequiel 
A.  Vivas,  Secretary  General.  Presi- 
dent Gomez  continued  in  power 
throughout  the  year,  which  was  a 
tranquil  one,  though  the  return  of 
ex-President  Castro  was  threatened 
several  times.  The  diplomatic  service 
of  Venezuela  was  reorganized  by 
establishing  six  legations  of  the  first 
class,  into  which  all  the  present  mis- 
sions are  merged. 

Legislation. — The  new  sanitary  law 
enacted  in  1912  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sanitary  office  in 
Caracas,  with  branch  offices  at  mari- 
time and  river  ports  and  the  prin- 
cipal interior  towns  of  the  Republic. 
The  offices  will  be  equipped  with  in- 
stitutes of  hygiene,  and  with  bac- 
teriological, parasitical  and  chemical 
laboratories.  Legislation  was  also 
enacted  specifying  the  manner  of 
making  railway  contracts.  Revisions 
of  the  mining  code  were  considered. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — The 
United  States  continues  to  be  Vene- 
zuela's largest  customer,  and  Vene- 
zuela continues  to  buy  more  from  the 
United  States  than  from  any  other 
country.  While  exports  of  cocoa  in 
1912  fell  off  on  account  of  the  drouth, 
no  reduction  took  place  in  imports. 
Great  improvements  were  made  at 
the  shipbuilding  plant  and  repair 
docks  at  Puerto  Cabello.  A  hydro- 
electric plant  to  supply  current  for 
Caracas  and  La  Guayra  was  opened. 
The  cotton  mills  at  Valencia  had  a 
prosperous  year.  The  population  of 
Venezuela  was  2,743,839.  An  auto- 
mobile road  was  opened  from  Caracas 
to  Maracay. 


CANADA 

Ernest  H.  €U)dkbet 


In  Canada  the  year  has  been  one 
of  continued  progress  and  prosperity. 
Immigration,  trade,  manufactures 
and  the  public  revenue  have  each 
given  record  returns.  Two  questions 
of  public  controversy  have  been  es- 
pecially prominent:  Canada's  policy 
of  naval  defense  and  the  effect  of 
the  Ke  Temere  Decree. 


Naval  Policy  of  Canada.— A  Naval 
Service  Department  was  established 
in  1910;  two  war  vessels  of  11,000 
and  3,600  tons  respectively  were  ac- 
quired from  the  British  Government, 
and  tenders  were  invited  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  vessels  of  the  im* 
proved  Bristol  class  and  six  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  of  the  improved  Kiver 
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class.  In  October,  1911,  these  ar- 
rangements were  abandoned,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  parliamentary 
session  of  1911-12,  Mr.  Borden  and 
certain  of  his  colleagues  proceeded  to 
England  to  confer  with  the  British 
Government  and  Admiralty  upon  the 
whole  question  of  naval  defense  and 
the  conditions  confronting  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  During  his  visit,  which 
lasted  irom  June  3  to  Aug.  30,  Mr. 
Borden  addressed  numerous  public 
gatherings,  at  which  he  laid  down 
the  principle  that  the  Dominions  of 
the  British  Empire  sharing  in  its  de- 
fense must  share  also  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  and  control  of  foreign 
policy,  a  principle  which  was  accepted 
on  all  occasions  in  Great  Britain  and 
which  received  the  endorsement  of 
both  the  British  Government  and 
Opposition. 

In  October  F.  D.  Monk  resigned 
^office  as  Minister  of  Public  Works 
through  disagreement  with  the  naval 
policy  proposed,  and  the  following 
cabinet  changes  were  consequently 
made  on  Oct.  29.  To  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Monk,  Robert  Rogers  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  his  place 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior  being 
filled  by  the  transfer  of  W.  J.  Roche 
irom  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
ILouis  Coderre,  M.P.  for  the  Hoche- 
!laga  Division  of  Montreal,  was  ap- 
-pointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Roche  as  Sec- 
jretary  of  State ;  and  at  the  by-election 
of  Nov.  19,  thus  necessitated,  he  was 
Teglected  by  a  majority  of  2,273 
'votes. 

On  Dec.  5,  amid  circumstances  cal- 
•culated  to  mark  the  historic  char- 
acter of  the  occasion,  the  premier 
introduced  his  bill  to  "authorize 
measures  for  increasing  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Empire."  Briefly  stated, 
his  proposals  were  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $35,- 
000,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  imme- 
diate construction  and  equipment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  tnree  battle- 
rships  or  armored  cruisers  of  the 
most  modern  and  powerful  type. 
When  completed,  these  ships,  which 
.are  to  bear  historic  Canadian  names, 
will  be  placed  at  the  King's  disposal 
for  the  common  defense  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  will  be  maintained  and 
(Controlled  as  part  of  the  Royal  Navy, 


subject  to  their  recall  to  Canada 
upon  reasonable  notice  should  the 
Dominion  in  future  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  Canadian  unit  of  the  British 
navy.  By  their  construction  in  the 
United  Kingdom  instead  of  Canada 
it  is  estimated  that  not  only  will 
the  ships  be  completed  at  an  earlier 
date  but  also  a  saving  in  cost  of 
about  $12,000,000  will  be  effected. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  develop 
Canadian  shipbuilding  the  British 
Admiralty  will  give  orders  for  the 
construction  in  Canada  of  small 
cruisers,  oil  tank  vessels  and  auxil- 
iary craft  of  various  kinds.  Canadi- 
ans will  have  opportunities  of  serv- 
ing as  officers  in  the  new  warships. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Borden  submitted  a  memorandum  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  despatched  on 
Oct.  25.  Its  concluding  paragraph 
may  be  quoted,  as  upon  it  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  Gk)vernment  is  large- 
ly based: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Domin- 
ion having  inquired  in  what  form  any 
immediate  aid  that  Canada  might  give 
would  be  most  effective,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  after  a  pro- 
longed consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  it  is  desirable  that  such 
aid  should  include  the  provision  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  ships  of  war  which  science 
can  build  or  money  supply. 

Associated  with  the  proposals  of 
the  Dominion  Government  is  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  representation  of 
Canada  upon  the  British  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defense.  The  premier 
announced  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, pending  a  final  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  voice  and  influence 
of  the  overseas  dominions,  would 
welcome  the  presence  in  London  of 
a  Canadian  Minister  during  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  each  year,  such 
Minister  to  be  regularly  summoned 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  and 
to  be  consulted  with  upon  important 
steps    in    foreign    policy. 

To  the  resolution  embodying  the 
principle  of  the  Government  bill.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, moved  on  Dee.  12  an  amend- 
ment which  was  still  under  discus- 
sion when  on  Dec.  18  the  House  of 
Commons  adjourned  until  Jan.  14, 
191.3.     Sir   Wilfrid's    amendment    set 
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forth  in  part»  (a)   that  Canada  with- 
out   further    delay   should   enter   ac- 
tively   upon    a   permanent   policy    of 
naval  defense;    (6)    that  aid  to   im- 
perial  naval    defense    should   employ 
a   permanent  policy    of  participation 
by  ships  owned,  manned  and  main- 
tained by  Canada  and  contemplating 
construction   as    soon    as   possible   in 
Canada;   (o)  that  the  addition  under 
the  Naval  Service  Act,   1910,  of  two 
fleet  units  to  be  stationed  on  the  At- 
lantic and   Pacific  coasts  of  Canada, 
respectively,   rather   than   by   a   con- 
tribution of   money  or  ships,   is  the 
policy  best  calculated  to  afford  relief 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  to 
the  burden  of  imperial  naval  defense. 
Ne    Tcmere    Decree. — Promulgated 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Aug.  2, 
1907,    this   decree   came    into   opera- 
tion on  April   19,  1908.     It  declared 
invalid  in   the  eyes  of   that  Church 
marriages  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  persons  of  other  denominations, 
unless  such  marriages  were  performed 
by  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
under    special    dispensation.      In    a 
country    like    Canada,    where    mixed 
marriages    are   not   infrequent,   such 
a    decree    could    not   fail    to    arouse 
controversy,  and  it  has  in  fact  evoked 
the    liveliest    discussion    during    the 
past  two  years.    In  1912,  legal  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  the  effect  of  the 
decree  have  been  settled  by  the  high- 
est   authority.      On    Jan.    21,    1912, 
Justice    Charbonneau,    at    Montreal, 
ruled    in    favor    of    the    legality    of 
the  marriage  contract  in  the  Hubert 
case,    wherein,    under    the    decree,    a 
marriage  affecting  the  legitimacy  of 
offspring   had   been   declared   invalid 
by  Archbishop  Bruchesi  on  Nov.   12, 
1909.     In  the  Dominion  parliament- 
ary  session   of   1911-12,   E.   A.   Lan- 
caster introduced  a  private  member's 
bill     to     provide     for     the     validity 
throughout  Canada  of  all  marriages 
duly  performed  "notwithstanding  any 
differences   in   the   religious   faith   of 
the  persons  so  married  and  without 
regard    to   the   religion    of    the    per- 
son     performing      the      ceremony.*' 
Doubts  having  been  raised  as  to  the 
l^al   power  of  the  Dominion  Parli- 
ament under  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica  Act,    1867,    which   granted    Con- 
federation, to  enact  such  a  bill,  the 
Dominion   Government   undertook   to 


refer  the  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  under  Section  60 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Act,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  case  was  prepared  in 
which  three  q^uestions  were  put,  the 
first  two  being  in  the  following 
form  : 

1.  (o)  Has  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada authority  to  enact  in  whole  or  in 
part  Bill  No.  3  of  tbe  first  session  of 
the  Twelfth  Parliament  of  Canada  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Marriage 
Act"? 

(b)  If  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  said 
Bill  are  not  all  within  tbe  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  enact, 
which,  if  any,  of  tbe  provisions  are 
within  such  authority? 

2.  Does  the  law  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  render  null  and  void,  unless 
contracted  before  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  a  marriage  which  would  otb^- 
wise  be  legally  binding  which  takes 
place  in  such  province  (o)  between  per- 
sons who  are  both  Roman  Catholics  or 
(b)  between  persons  one  of  whom, 
only,  is  a  Roman  Catholic? 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  its  de- 
cision on  June  17,  1912,  when  to  both 
questions  a  majority  of  the  five  jus- 
tices present  returned  a  negative 
answer.  The  Government  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Imperial  Privy  Council.  Judg- 
ment was  delivered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  July  29,  1912,  and  its 
effect  was  to  uphold  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada.  Hence  the  definitive  de- 
cision is  that  questions  affecting  the 
validity  of  marriage  are  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  provincial  leg- 
islature.   (See  also  XXXI,  Religion.) 

Extension  of  Provincial  Bound- 
aries.— Long-standing  controversies 
between  the  Dominion  and  certain  of 
the  provincial  governments  have  been 
settled  by  the  Manitoba,  Ontario  and 
Quebec  Boundary  Extension  Acts, 
1912.  Under  these  acts  the  bound- 
aries of  Manitoba  have  been  extended 
northwards  to  the  60th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  between  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Saskatchewan  and  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay;  also, 
from  the  point  where  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Manitoba  and  Ontario 
formerly  coincided  the  boundary  of 
Manitoba  has  been  extended  due 
north  to  a  point  defined  and  thence 
northeasterly  to  the  point  where  the 
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89th  meridian  of  west  longitude  in- 
tersects the  southern  shore  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  The  northern  boundaries 
of  Ontario  have  been  extended  to 
the  southern  shores  of  Hudson  Bay, 
the  new  western  boundary  of  Ontario 
coinciding  with  the  new  eastern 
boundary  of  Manitoba.  To  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  have  been  added  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  Ungava  and 
that  part  of  Labrador  which  is  with- 
in the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  total 
area  of  the  Dominion  and  the  new 
distribution  into  provinces  and  terri- 
tories : 


Protincks 


Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunawick 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island. . 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

N.  W.  Territories 

Yukon 

Total 


Land 

Area, 

sq.  miles 


252.925 

353.416 

231.926 

27,911 

21.068 

365.880 

2.184 

690.865 

243.382 

1,207,926 

206,427 


3.603,910 


Total 

Area, 

sq.  miles 


255,285 

355.855 

251,832 

27,985 

21.428 

407.262 

2.184 

706,834 

251.700 

1,242.224 

207,076 

3,729.665 


By  this  revision  of  boundaries 
Manitoba  receives  about  178,100,  On- 
tario 146,400,  and  Quebec  355,000 
square  miles  of  additional  territory. 
Quebec  instead  of  British  Columbia 
thus  becomes  the  largest  province 
of  the  Dominion,  Ontario  being  sec- 
ond and  British  Columbia  third  in 
point  of  size. 

Railways. — According  to  the  offi- 
cial railway  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  and  Canals  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  the 
total  railway  mileage  of  the  Domin- 
ion (not  including  8,800  miles 
under  construction)  was  26,727,  an 
increase  of  1,330  miles  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  During  the  same  period 
$60,248,325  was  added  to  the  capital 
liability  of  the  railways,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  $1,588,937,526,  of 
which  $770,459,351  was  represented 
by  stocks  and  $818,478,175  by  bonds. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  and  other  lead- 
ing lines  have  made  further  progress 
in  construction  and  development.  Up 
to  Oct.  31,  1912,  the  eastern  division 
of  the  new  National  Transcontinental 
Railway  had  a  total  of  1,650  mi1<x« 
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of  main-line  track  laid  between  the 
two  termini  of  Moncton,  N.  B.,  and 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  300  miles  having 
been  laid  during  the  past  season.  On 
the  western  division,  which  is  now  in 
the  course  of  construction  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  the 
line  has  been  completed  along  the 
main  track  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince 
Rupert.  B.  C,  via  Edmonton  and  the 
Velio whead  Pass,  as  far  as  Tdte 
Jaune  Cache,  B.  C,  a  distance  of 
1,100  miles.  From  Prince  Rupert, 
along  the  Skeena  River  Valley,  con- 
struction has  advanced  to  Hazelton, 
a  distance  of  180  miles.  This  leaves 
about  465  miles  of  line  still  to  be 
completed  in  British  Colimibia.  On 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  sys- 
tem the  total  mileage  of  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  lines  at  present 
in  operation  is  4,317,  and  the  total 
mileage  operated  by  the  system  is 
approximately  6,600.  The  mileage 
added  during  1912  amounts  to  983, 
much  of  it  being  for  the  purposes 
of  the  trans-continental  line  from 
Quebec  to  Vancouver  and  Port  Mann. 
In  connection  with  the  government 
project  for  an  additional  grain  out- 
let via  Hudson  Bay,  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
The  Pas,  Manitoba,  to  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay  has  been  awarded 
during  the  year. 

Population  and  Immigration. — The 
finally  revised  returns  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1911  give  the  total  population 
of  Canada  as  7,204,838,  distributed 
by  provinces  as  follows:  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  93,728,  Nova  Scotia 
492,338,  New  Brunswick  361,889, 
Quebec  2,002,712,  Ontario  2,623,274, 
Manitoba  455,614,  Saskatchewan  492,- 
432,  Alberta  374,633,  British  Colum- 
bia 392,480,  Yukon  8,612  and  North- 
west Territories  17,196.  The  decen- 
nial rate  of  increase  as  between  1901 
and  1911,  34.13  per  cent.,  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  is  caused 
by  the  hea\-y  tide  of  immigration 
which  set  in  with  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  During  1912  the  in- 
flux of  immigrants  has  continued  un* 
checked.  For  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1912,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants was  354,237,  a  further  record. 
Of  the  total,  138,121  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  133,710  from  the 
United  States  and  82,406  from  other 
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couutriea.  The  figure*  for  the  first 
II  months  of  the  calendar  j«b.t  1912 
are  even  more  remarkable,  tor  the 
total  to  Nov.  30  WBB  382,779,  of 
whom  142,797  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  134,380  from  the  United 
States  and   105,602  from  other  coun- 

Agricttltuie.— An  act  waa  paeaed 
in  the  last  seasion  (oh.  3)  to  provide 
for  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  the 
provincial  governments  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture;  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913, 
a  total  sum  of  $500,000  haa  been 
appropriated  for  thia  purpose. 

The  aeaaon  of  1912  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  coldest  and  wettest  on 
record,  persistent  rains  prevailing 
over  the  greater  part  of  Canada 
through  the  harvesting  period,  re- 
sulting in  great  damage  to  grain 
crops.  According  to  the  latest  of- 
ficial estimates  the  areas  and  yields 
of  the  principal  field  crops  in  1912 
were   as   follows: 


>  Biubel*  of  wviahi:  aO  lb.  wheat:  G6  ib 
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Indastiy  and  Commerce.— Very 
striking  is  the  industrial  progress  of 
Canada  as  revealed  by  the  census 
of  manufactures  taken  in  1011.  The 
reaults,  published  in  1912,  show  that 
in  1910  a  total  of  10,21S  establish- 
ments having  a  capital  of  $1,247,- 
583,809  paid  in  salaries  and  wages 
to  613,203  employees  $241,009,416, 
and  that  the  total  value  of  their 
products  was  $1,165,975,639.  For  the 
first  time  the  value  both  of  capital 
and  products  exceeds  one  billion  dol' 
lars,  and  the  increasea  compared 
with  the  previous  decennial  census 
of  IDOO  show  percentages  for  capital 
of  ITS.74,  for  salaries  *and  wages  of 
£04.17  and  for  products  of  216.26. 
The  value  of  products  at  the  postal 
census  of  1905  was  $718,352,603;  so 
that  the  last  five  years  shows  an  Jn- 


._  le  in  this  item  of  over  61  per 
cent.  The  movement  for  the  further 
extensioa  of  trading  relations  be- 
tween the  component  nations  of  tho 
British  Empire  continues  active.  An 
agreement  between  the  Dominion  and 
of  the  British  West  Indian  eol- 
I  for  preferential  tariffs  Mas 
signed  at  Ottawa  on  April  9,  1912, 
and  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  vial  ted  Eng- 
land during  the  summer  recess  as 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
which  was  appointed  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  the  Im- 
perial Conference  of  1911  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  development  of  mutual  trading 
relations  (see  The  Untied  Kingdom, 
infra).  The  value  of  Canadian  trade 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1912,  reached 
the  record  total  of  3874,637,794,  in- 
clusive of  coin  and  bullion.  Imports 
amounted  in  valvie  to  $553,320,544 
and  exports  to  $316,317,250.  The 
value  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  waB  $117,192,431,  from  tie 
United  States  $368,145,107  and  from 
other  countries  $73,983,006.  Exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
at  $151,853,413.  to  the  United  Statea 
at  $120,534,634  and  to  other  coun- 
tries at  $42,029,203, 

Public  Revenue. — For  the  year  end- 
ed March  31,  1912,  the  public  reve- 
nue reached  the  total  of  $136,108,- 
217,  again  the  highest  on  record  in 
Canada.  The  expenditure  was  $98,- 
161,441,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $37,- 
948,778, 

Legislation.— The  first  session  of 
the  Twelfth  Parliament  of  Canada, 
held  at  Ottawa  from  Nov.  IS,  1911, 
to  April  1,  1912,  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  170  acts.  Of  these  113 
were  of  local  and  private  character, 
relating  for  the  most  part  to  rail- 
way, industrial  and  insurance  con- 
cerns and  to  divorces  of  marriage. 
The  57  public  general  acta  comprised 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  orig- 
inal legislation,  those  of  cardinal  im- 
portance relating  only  to  three  or 
tour  subjects,  namely,  the  granting 
of  subsidies  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  (ch.  3|  ;  the  extension  of 
provincial  boundaries:  Manitoba  (eh. 
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32),  Ontario  (ch.  40)  and  Quebec 
(ch.  45) ;  and  the  sale  of  grain  (cli. 
27).  Government  bills  intended  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  pub- 
lic highways  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  Tariff  Commission  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  failed  of 
enactment  through  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Biological  Board  Act  (ch. 
6)  created  a  Biological  Board  (at 
present  constituted  of  eight  members 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  E. 
E.  Prince)  to  have  charge  of  all  bio- 
logical stations  in  Canada  and  of  in- 
vestigations connected  with  marine 
and   fresh-water   fisheries,   flora   and 


fauna.  By  Chapter  45  an  additional 
annual  subsidy  of  $100,000  was 
granted  to  the  province  of  !^rince 
Edward  Island.  The  Grain  Act  (ch. 
27)  deals  with  the  inspection,  grad- 
ing, sale  and  transportation  of  grain. 
Many  of  its  provisions  are  in  amend- 
ment of  existing  laws;  but  new  fea- 
tures in  the  act  are  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  three  grain  com- 
missioners and  with  powers  for  the 
expropriation,  construction  or  leas- 
ing of  terminal  elevators  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  commission.  The  second 
session  of  the  Twelfth  Parliament  of 
Canada  opened  on  Nov.  21,  1912. 


EUBOPE,  ASIA,  AND  APBIOA 

Francis  G.-Wickwaeb 


THE   BBinSH   EMPIBE 


THE  UNITED  KINODOM 

Cabinet  Changes.  —  In  February 
several  important  changes  in  the  Cab- 
inet were  announced.  Earl  Spencer, 
Lord  Chamberlain  since  1905,  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Sandhurst.  The 
Marquess  of  Crewe  succeeded  Earl 
Carrington  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
Thomas  McKinnon  Wood  entered  the 
cabinet  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeding Lord  Pentland.  In  June  Earl 
Loreburn  resigned  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  and  was  succeeded 
by  Viscount  Haldane,  Secretary  for 
War,  whose  place  at  the  War  Office 
was  filled  by  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Seely, 
Lord  Haldane's  under-secretary.  At 
the  same  time  the  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  was  admitted  to 
the  Cabinet. 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland. — The  most 
important  item  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme announced  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  on  Feb.  14  was  reached 
April  11,  when  Premier  Asquith  paid 
the  debt  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the 
Irish  Nationalists  by  formally  ask- 
ing leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
better  government  of  Ireland.  As 
outlined  by  the  Premier,  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  of  40  members  nominated  by 
the  Imperial  Executive,  to  hold  office 
for  eight  years  and  to  retire  by  rota- '  suppdrting.  Finally,  the  bill  provided 
tion,  their  places  to  be  filled  by  the    for  the  reduction  of  Irish  representa- 
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Irish  Executive;  and  a  House  of 
Commons  of  164  members,  elected  by 
the  existing  Irish  constituencies,  from 
Ulster  59,  Leinster  41,  Munster  37, 
Connaught  25  and  the  imiversities 
two.  Over  the  proceedings  of  this 
Parliament  a  triple  control  was  re- 
served in  the  veto  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  on  all  questions  as  to 
the  validity  of  laws  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and,  finally,  the 
over-riding  force  of  Imperial  legisla- 
tion. Special  provisions  were  made 
for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  religious  equality. 

The  payment  of  all  Irish  services 
except  certain  reserved  services  was 
imposed  on  the  Irish  Parliament; 
funds  for  this  purpose  were  provided 
in  the  postal  revenues  and  in  a  sum 
to  be  transferred  annually  from  the 
Imperial  to  the  Irish  Ebcchequer  rep- 
resenting the  cost  of  the  Irish  ser- 
vices, exclusive  of  the  Post  Office,  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
To  set  up  the  new  government,  a  gift 
of  £500,000  a  year,  to  be  reduced 
eventually  to  £200,000,  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
Irish  revenue  fails  to  meet  Irish  ex- 
penditure by  about  £1,500,000  per 
year,  but  provision  was  made  for  a 
readjustment  of  financial  relations 
when    Ireland    should    become    self- 
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tion  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Com- 
mons from  103  to  42. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  April 
16,  and  passed  its  first  reading  by 
a  vote  of  360  to  266.  On  the  23rd, 
the  bill  was  accepted  by  an  Irish  Xa- 
tionalist     Convention    carefully     or- 

§anized  to  avoid  any  expression  of 
iscontent  with  the  compromises  to 
which  the  Nationalist  representation 
in  Parliament  had  been  obliged  to 
agree.  The  bill  passed  its  second 
reading  May  9,  by  a  vote  of  372  to 
271,  and  reached  the  committee  stage 
June  11.  Here  it  was  attacked 
clause  by  clause  but  without  im- 
portant amendment  up  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Parliament  on  Aug.  7. 

Before  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  cleared  the  way  for  a 
Home  Rule  measure,  organized  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government's  plan  had 
developed  in  Ulster,  and  demon- 
strations of  protest  were  frequent 
throughout  the  year.  In  September 
a  series  of  remarkable  demonstra- 
tions began  at  Enniskillen  on  the 
18th,  and  culminated  on  Ulster  Day, 
Sept.  28,  in  the  signing  by  thousands 
of  Orangemen  at  Belfast  of  a  solemn 
covenant  to  use  every  means  which 
might  be  found  necessary  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  case  it  should  be  set 
up  to  refuse  to  recognize  its  author- 
ity. This  covenant  was  signed  by 
218,206  men  in  Ulster  alone,  and  by 
19,162  in  other  places. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  Oct.  7, 
and  consideration  of  the  bill  was  re- 
tiuned  Oct.  15.  On  the  31st  a  Gov- 
ernment amendment  was  adopted  pro- 
viding for  the  replacement  of  the 
nominated  Senate,  after  a  period  of 
five  years,  by  an  Upper  House  elected 
by  provinces  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  representation  of  minori- 
ties. A  proposal  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation 
to  the  House  of  Conmions  was  re- 
jected on  Nov.  4,  and  an  amendment 
offered  next  day  to  admit  women  to 
the  franchise  met  the  same  fate. 
On  Nov.  11  the  Government  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  227  to  206  on  a 
division  on  an  amendment  to  the 
financial  clauses  of  the  bill,  but  the 
defeat  served  only  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Government  decided 
not  to  resign,  pleading  the  difficulties 
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of  the  international  situation,  and  on 
the  18th  secured  the  rejection  of  the 
amended  clause  and  introduced  a  sub- 
stitute resolution  which  was  carried 
next  day.  The  committee  stage  of 
the  bill  was  concluded  Dec.  12. 

The  Franchise  Bill.— The  present 
registration  system  for  electing  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  is  based  upoi^  11 
different  qualifications,  with  at  least 
19  variations  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
A  comprehensive  Franchise  and  Reg- 
istration bill,  designed  to  sweep  away 
most  of  these  intricacies,  and  to 
abolish  plural  voting,  was  introduced 
June  17.  If  the  bill  is  enacted  into 
law,  about  525,000  plural  votes  and 
40,000  university  votes,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  removed  from  the  reg- 
ister, while  about  2,600,000  new 
voters  will  be  added  to  the  lists. 

DisesUblishment  of  the  Welsh 
Church. — A  bill  to  disestablish  and 
artially  disendow  the  Church  of 
ngland  in  Wales,  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  April  23.  Of 
the  revenue  from  endowment  of  £260,* 
000  a  year,  at  least  £87,000  is  to  be 
retained  permanently.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  endowment  will  be  re- 
turned eventually  to  the  counties  for 
charitable  and  public  purposes. 

Finance. — Revenue  totalled  £185,- 
090,000  during  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1912,  and  the  surplus  of  £6,545,* 
000  was  the  largest  on  record.  Lloyd- 
George's  third  budget,  presented 
April  2,  estimated  the  revenue  for 
1912-13  at  £187,189,000,  and  expen- 
diture at  £186,885,000.  Of  the  rev- 
enue £153,795,000  was  from  taxation, 
which  the  budget  neither  increased 
nor  reduced.  Of  the  expenditure, 
£27,860,000  was  for  the  army,  and 
£44,085,400  for  the  navy.  The  latter 
figure  was  contingent  on  no  increase 
in  German  naval  armament,  and  to 
provide  against  the  possibility  of  an 
increased  shipbuilding  programme, 
the  1911-12  surplus,  instead  of  going 
to  the  sinking  fund,  was  set  aside 
as  a  reserve.  Of  this  fund  £990,000 
was  later  appropriated  for  naval  ex- 
penditure, £500,000  for  a  loan  to 
Uganda,  and  the  remainder  was  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  debt. 

Naval  Programme. — The  naval  es- 
timates for  1912-13  were  introduced 
by  Winston  Churchill  March  18. 
They    called    for    an    expenditure    of 
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£44,085,400,  a  decrease  of  £307,100 
from  the  amount  spent  in  the  preced- 
ing year;  this  sum  was  iiltended  to 
provide  four  battleships,  eight  ar- 
mored cruisers,  20  destroyers,  a  num- 
ber of  subsidiary  craft,  and  an  in- 
crease of  2,000  in  personnel.  Mr. 
Churchill  made  it  clear  that  any  in- 
crease or  reduction  in  the  German 
programme  of  two  Dreadnoughts  a 
year  would  be  promptly  met  by  Great 
Britain.  After  the  extension  of  the 
German  programme  (see  Qermanyy 
infra),  accordingly,  supplementary 
estimates  were  introduced  for  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  £990,000  during 
the  current  year,  and  the  British  pro- 
gramme was  increased  to  five  battle- 
ships in  1913  and  four  in  each  of  the 
following  years.  (See  also  III,  Eng- 
land and  Germany.) 

Commerce. — In  spite  of  disorgan- 
ization by  severe  labor  disturbances 
and  international  crises,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  reached 
in  1911  the  record  value  of  £1,237,- 
562,434.  Imports  increased  only  0.3  per 
cent,  to  £680,559,175,  but  British  ex- 
ports advanced  5.5  per  cent^  to  £454,- 
282,460,  while  re-exports  of  colonial 
and  foreign  products  declined  1  per 
cent,  to  £102,720,799.  Another  record 
is  assured  for  1912.  During  the 
first  11  months  imports  were  valued 
at  £670,883,764  and  exports  at  £445,- 
974,964. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes,  after  three 
years  of  inquiry,  presented  its  report 
on  Nov.  11.  Nine  members  of  the 
Commission  agree  in  recommending 
far-reaching  changes  in  divorce  law 
and  procedure,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  opposed  by  the  remaining 
three  members,  who  accordingly  pre- 
sented a  minority  report.  The  Com- 
mission recommend  unanimously 
that,  as  regards  the  ground  for  di- 
vorce, the  two  sexes  should  be  on 
an  absolute  equality.  They  are 
unanimous  also  in  recommending 
that  power  should  be  given  to  de- 
clare marriages  null  in  cases  of  un- 
sound mind,  epilepsy  and  recurrent 
insanity,  venereal  disease,  pregnancy 
of  the  woman  for  which  the  husband 
is  not  responsible,  and  wilful  re- 
fusal to  consummate  the  marriage. 
Both  majority  and  minority  reports 
agree    that    the    publication    of    re- 


ports of  divorce  cases  should  be  re- 
stricted, and  prohibited  entirely  dur- 
ing the  trials,  and  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poorer  classes  there  should 
be  local  divorce  courts,  though  the 
minority  oppose  the  number  recom- 
mended by  the  majority.  The  minor- 
ity oppose  any  extension  of  the 
grounds  for  divorce,  which  is  now 
granted  solely  for  adultery,  and  in 
this  they  are  most  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  majority,  who  recom- 
mend the  amendment  of  the  divorce 
law  to  include  five  additional 
grounds:  desertion  for  three  years 
and  upward;  cruelty;  incurable  in- 
sanity, after  five  years*  confinement; 
habitual  drunkenness  found  incurable 
after  three  years  from  first  order  of 
separation;  and  imprisonment  under 
commuted  death  sentence. 

Imperial  Wireless  Scheme. — A  con- 
tract with  the  Marconi  \yireless 
Telegraph  Company  for  the  erection 
of  wireless  stations  in  the  Imperial 
System  announced  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1911,  was  signed  July 
19.  Five  stations  are  immediately 
contemplated,  in  England  (London), 
Cyprus,  Aden,  South  Africa  (Pre- 
toria), and  India  (Bangalore).  These 
and  all  subsequent  stations  are  to 
have  a  range  of  at  least  2,000  miles 
and  are  to  be  erected  on  specifications 
approved  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
Buildings  are  to  be  erected  by  the 
company  at  cost,  and  all  equipment 
is  to  be  supplied  for  £60,000  per  sta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  six  months' 
satisfactory  working,  the  company  is 
to  hand  over  the  stations  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Gk)vernments  concerned. 
The  agreement  is  for  28  years  from 
the  completion  of  the  first  five  sta- 
tions, though  it  may  be  terminated 
after  18  years,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance the  Marconi  Company  is  to 
receive  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  stations. 

Imperial  Trade  Commission. — In 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Im- 
perial Conference  of  1911,  a  repre- 
sentative commission  to  inquire  into 
the  natural  resources  and  improve- 
ment of  trade  of  the  Empire  was 
appointed  early  in  April.  The  chair- 
man is  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  who  suc- 
ceeded Arthur  Morley  in  December, 
the  first  chairman.  Lord  Inchcape, 
having  withdrawn   shortly  after  his 
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appointment.  The  commission  began 
its  sittings  in  London  June  13  and 
after  the  completion  of  its  investiga- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
proceed  to  Australia. 

National  Insurance. — The  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  section  of  the  medical 
Srofession  to  certain  features  of  the 
fational  Insurance  Act  of  1911  was 
organized  Jan.  9  by  the  formation  of 
a  special  Reform  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  The 
doctors'  demands  embraced  "six  car- 
dinal points/'  the  chief  of  which 
were  for  the  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum income  limit  of  £2  a  week  for 
those  entitled  to  medical  benefit,  and 
for  the  increase  of  the  6s,  per  head 
of  population  insured  provided  for 
medical  services  under  the  Act  to  8s. 
6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  drugs, 
with  additional  fees  in  surgical  cases. 
Early  in  May  the  Association  re- 
quested of  its  members  a  pledge 
not  to  work  the  Act  until  tne  de- 
mands of  the  doctors  were  granted. 
When  the  Act  went  into  force  on 
July  15  over  20,000  pledges  had  been 
received. 

The  British  Medical  Association, 
accordingly,  on  July  23  definitely 
broke  on  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  called  upon  its  members 
to  withdraw  from  advisory  insurance 
committees  and  to  refuse  medical 
service  under  the  Act.  On  Oct.  23  the 
Government  made  a  new  offer  to  the 
medical  profession,  increasing  the 
original  6s.  to  a  total  of  9s.,  of  which 
the  doctors  would  get  7s.  6d.  and 
Is.  6d.  would  be  allowed  for  drugs. 
The  annual  cost  of  the  new  conces- 
sion was  estimated  at  £1,650,000. 
The  British  Medical  Association,  in 
representative  meeting  on  Nov.  19^ 
rejected  the  new  terms  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  December  the 
Association  submitted  the  question  of 
accepting  service  under  the  revised 
terms  to  a  vote  of  the  members. 
The  result  was  again  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  against  service.  The  as- 
sociation on  I^.  21  again  decided  to 
continue  the  fight  on  the  Act,  but 
later  in  the  month  physicians  began  to 
desert  in  larffe  numbers.  It  was  an- 
nounced  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
so  many  physicians  had  accepted  the 
OoTemment's  terms  that  the  success 
of  the  medical  benefit  was  assured. 


Nationalixation  of  Telephones.— 
The  nationalization  of  the  entire  tele- 
phone system  of  the  country  was 
conipleted  Jan.  1,  when  the  plant  and 
staflf  of  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  operating  about 
1,500  local  exchanges,  was  taken  over 
by  the  Post  OflSce.  The  company's 
total  claim  was  :620,925,000. 

The  Coal  Strike.— In  October,  1911, 
the  coal  miners  of  Great  Britain,  by 
a  drastic  revision  of  rules,  conferred 
upon  the  Miners'  Federation  the 
power  to  declare  a  national  strike  for 
aggressive  as  well  as  for  defensive 
purposes,  with  the  approval  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  on  a  special  strike 
ballot.  Within  six  months  the  Feder- 
ation had  exercised  its  new  power  to 
cause  a  complete  suspension  of  coal 
mining  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

Balloting  began  Jan.  10  on  the 
question,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  |fiv- 
ing  notice  to  establish  the  principle 
of  an  individual  minimum  wage  for 
every  man  and  boy  working  under- 
ground in  every  district  in  Great 
Britain?"  The  result  was  announced 
at  the  conference  of  the  Miners'  Fed- 
eration which  opened  at  Birmingham 
Jan.  18;  of  the  561,522  ballot  papers 
returned,  445,801,  nearly  four-fifths, 
voted  in  favor  of  giving  notice.  The 
Federation  accordingly  authorized 
the  issuing  of  notices  in  all  districts 
for  the  suspension  of  work  on  Feb. 
29,  without  prejudice  to  either  local 
or  national  negotiations.  The  mini- 
mum rates  for  pieceworkers  other 
than  colliers,  underground  workers  at 
day  rates,  and  boys,  the  Federation 
left  for  settlement  to  the  different 
districts.  For  pieceworkers  at  the 
face  of  the  coal,  the  Federation  form- 
ulated a  scale  of  minima  varying  be- 
tween 4s.  lid.  for  Somersetshire  to 
7s.  6d.  for  Yorkshire  and  South 
Wales.  In  an  effort  to  avert  a  gen- 
eral strike  the  (Government  on  Feb. 
27  urged  the  operators  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  minimum  wage,  with 
adequate  safeguards  against  abuse, 
and  offered  to  act  as  mediator  in  con- 
ferences for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  rates  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts. The  operators  of  practically 
the  whole  of  England  and  North 
Wales,    representing    about    60    per 
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cent,  of  the  coal  trade,  accepted  these 
proposals;  they  were  rejected,  how- 
ever, by  the  operators  of  Scotland, 
South  Wales,  and  smaller  areas,  and 
as  the  miners  insisted  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  minimum  wage  in  every 
district  as  a  preliminary  to  any  fur- 
ther negotiations,  work  was  sus- 
pended throughout  the  coal  mines  of 
Great  Britain  on  Feb.  29. 

The  strike  immediately  aflfected 
about  850,000  underground  workers 
and  some  200,000  surface  workers. 
The  scarcity  of  fuel  at  once  disor- 
ganized the  iron,  glass,  transport 
and  other  industries  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  week  oi  the  strike 
nearly  half  a  million  workers  in 
other  trades  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Shipping  was  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill  and  food  prices 
had  begun  to  advance,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment succeeded  on  March  12  in 
again  bringing  together  representa- 
tives of  the  operators  and  miners. 
The  conferences,  however,  were  with- 
out result,  and  on  the  15th  Premier 
Asquith  announced  the  immediate  in- 
troduction of  legislation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  principle  of  the 
individual  minimum  wage  in  the 
coal-mining    industry. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Bill  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Premier  on  March 
19.  It  followed  closely  the  lines  of 
the  compromise  suggested  by  the 
Government  late  in  February.  The 
principle  oi  the  minimum  wage  was 
clearly  stated  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  statutory  minima. 
The  rates  were  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  district  boards  in  each  of  21 
districts,  composed  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  employed,  with  an 
independent  chairman  chosen  by 
agreement  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
To  the  district  boards  was  left  also 
the  establishment  of  rules  to  safe- 
guard the  operators  against  maling- 
ering. Aged  and  infirm  workers 
were  exempted  from  the  working  of 
the  Act  and  also  those  .failing  to 
comply  with  the  district  rules,  the 
decision  in  these  matters  lying  with 
the  district  boards.  No  penalties 
were  provided  either  against  miners 
refusing  the  awards  of  the  boards  or 
against  operators  refusing  to  pay  the 
established  mininui.  The  experimen- 
tal nature  of  the  legislation  was  rec- 


ognized by  limiting  the  operation  of 
the  act  to  three  years. 

The  bill  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  March  29.  Coal  operators  gener- 
ally were  ready  to  give  eflfect  to  its 
grovisions.  The  Miners*  Federation, 
owever,  although  they  had  obtained 
legislative  enactment  of  the  principle 
for  which  they  had  struck,  refused 
to  declare  the  strike  at  an  end  with- 
out a  mandate  from  the  miners.  A 
ballot  was  accordingly  taken  on  the 
question  of  returning  to  work,  pend- 
ing a  settlement  of  minimum  rates 
by  district  boards.  0.f  the  445,024 
members  voting,  244,011,  a  majority 
of  42,998,  voted  to  continue  the  strike. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eration, however,  in  submitting  the 
decision  to  a  national  conference  of 
delegates,  recommended  in  favor  of 
a  resumption  of  work.  Their  advice 
was  accepted,  and  on  April  6  the 
strike  was  declared  at  an  end. 

The  first  award  under  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  was  made  in  South 
Wales  early  in  May;  it  set  aside  the 
miners'  demand  for  a  rate  of  5s.  for 
adult  laborers  and  established  an 
average  rate  of  4s.  6d.,  an  issue 
which  the  miners  received  with  mark- 
ed dissatisfaction.  In  other  districts 
in  very  .few  cases  were  the  miners 
able  to  secure  either  the  rates 
scheduled  for  coal  getters  before  the 
strike  or  the  minimum  of  5s.  de- 
manded for  all  adult  laborers  under- 
ground; the  rates  fixed  as  minima, 
however,  are  higher  than  the  actual 
average  rates  previously  earned  by 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lower 
grades  of  miners,  and  add  about 
$10,000,000  per  year  to  the  wages 
bill  of  the  industry. 

The  London  Dock  Strike.— The 
6,000  lightermen  employed  in  the 
port  of  London  struck  May  20  in 
support  of  the  employees  of  one 
lighterage  company  who  had  struck 
the  previous  week  to  force  the  dis- 
missal of  a  non-union  watchman.  On 
the  same  day  the  Transport  Workers' 
Federation  ordered  its  members  not 
to  assist,  during  the  dispute,  in  for- 
warding by  land  goods  usually  car- 
ried by  water.  The  trouble  spread  to 
all  classes^  af  transport  workers  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  a  general 
strike  was  declared  on  the  23rd. 
The    strike    notice    affected    100,000 
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men,    and    suspended   the   unloading  T  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  th% 


of  a  large  number  of  ships,  many  of 
them  carrying  perishable  food  prod- 
ucts, with  a  total  tonnage  in  excess 
of  1,000,000  tons.  In  defense  of  the 
principle  of  the  open  shop  the  em- 
ployers refused  to  meet  the  men  in 
a  conference  arranged  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  early  in  June  they  re- 
jected the  Gk)vernment's  proposal  of 
a  joint  conciliation  board  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  employees.  Meanwhile  the  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  effective  measures 
to  guarantee  the  food  supply  of  Lon- 
don. When  the  employers  rejected 
the  Government's  conciliation  scheme, 
the  Transport  Workers'  Federation 
resorted  to  their  final  weapon,  the 
national  strike.  The  call  was  issued 
June  10  and  affected  about  300,000 
men  employed  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  obeyed, 
however,  by  not  more  than  20,000 
men,  and  the  majority  of  these  re- 
turned to  work  within  a  week.  The 
strike  leaders  thereupon  made  direct 
application  to  the  employers  for  a 
conference.  It  was  not  granted  until 
the  middle  of  July,  and  by  this  time 
the  men's  demands  were  limited  to 
the  reinstatement  of  the  strikers. 
The  employers  represented  by  Lord 
Devonport,  however,  would  assent  to 
no  conditions  precedent  to  a  resump- 
tion of  work,  and  on  the  27th  the 
leaders  ordered  unconditionally  a  re- 
simiption  of  work. 

The  Census. — Detailed  figures  of 
the  census  returns  of  1911  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  appeared  in  July. 
The  total  population  was  36,070,492, 
of  whom  17,446,608  were  males  and 
18,624,884  females.  The  increase 
since  1901  was  3,542,649,  10.89  per 
cent.,  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  re- 
corded since  the  first  census  in  1801. 

THE   COLONIES 

Australia. — The  programme  of  the 
Labor  party  announced  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  on  June  19  in- 
cluded a  navigation  act,  the  opening 
of  leasehold  areas  in  the  Northern 
Territory  rent  free  for  ten  years,  the 
establishment  of  a  £5  maternity  al- 
lowance for  mothers,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  £4,000,000  to  £5,000,000  for 
defense.     The    principal    feature    of 
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announcement  of  the  Government's 
intention  to  amend  the  constitution 
to  permit  effective  legislation  with 
regard  to  corporations,  trusts  and 
monopolies  connected  with  trade, 
manufactures  or  production.  A 
monopolies  bill  along  the  lines  of 
that  rejected  by  the  people  in  1911 
(see  Amebic AK  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
133)  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
December. 

Revenue  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  totalled  £20,546,361, 
compared  with  £18,806,237  in  1910- 
11;  the  expenditures  of  the  two  years 
totalled,  respectively,  £14,297,572  and 
£11,321,354.  The  budget  for  1912-13, 
introduced  Aug.  1,  estimated  total 
revenue  at  £20,422,000,  and  net 
revenue  at  £14,343,250,  while  ex- 
penditure is  expected  to  rise  to 
£16,604,791,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£2,261,541.  Defense  represents  near- 
ly one- third  of  the  expenditure, 
£5,438,364. 

Imports  af  merchandise  in  1911 
had  a  total  value  of  £64,997,907,  as 
against  £58,682,391  in  1910;  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  exports  were 
£67,426,172  and  £69,856,873,  respec- 
tively. Imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  from  £7,659,150  in 
1910  to  £9,007,657  in  1911,  while 
exports  to  the  United  States  de- 
clined by  about  £130,000. 

The  census  of  April  3,  1911, 
showed  a  population  of  4,455,005,  of 
whom  2,313,035  were  males,  an  in- 
crease of  681,204  in  ten  years.  New 
South  Wales  increased  293,602  to 
1,648,448;  Victoria  114,481  to  1,313,- 
551;  Queensland  107,684  to  605,813; 
South  Australia  50,212  to  208,558; 
Western  Australia  97,990  to  282,114; 
Tasmania  18,736  to  191,211;  while 
the  Northern  Territory  decreased 
1,501  to  3,310. 

Egypt. — Lord  Kitchener's  first  re- 
port, covering  the  year  1911,  de- 
scribed conditions  of  continued  pros- 
perity. The  revenue  rose  to  £E16,- 
793,000  and  provided  a  surplus  of 
nearly  £E2,000,000.  The  budget  for 
1912  estimated  revenue  at  £15,900,- 
000,  and  expenditure  at  £15,400,000, 
an  increase  of  about  £300,000  over 
1911.  Education  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention,  while  agriculture 
is  being  encouraged  by  all   possible 
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means.  Of  the  Soudan  the  report 
speaks  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
A  comprehensive  irrigation  scheme 
has  been  planned  which  will  open  up 
a  vast  field  for  development.  The 
population  now  exceeds  3,000,000,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  expects  it  to  double 
in  the  next  five  years. 

India. — The  celebrations  connected 
with  the  visit  of  King  Greorge  and 
Queen  Mary,  on  which  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  £787,000,  ended  at 
Calcutta  Jan.  8.  On  the  10th  the 
Royal  party  sailed  from  Bombay, 
landing  in  England  Feb.  4.  Summing 
up  the  results  of  the  Emperor's  visit, 
the  London  Times  said  that  it  had 
strengthened  the  ties  which  bind 
India  to  the  Crown,  deepened  the 
sense  of  loyalty,  gratified  the  princes, 
and  tended  to  pacify  conflicting  in- 
terests. An  attempt  on  the  life  af 
Viscount  Hardinge,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  State  entry  into  Delhi  on 
Dec.  23,  shows,  however,  that  a  cer- 
tain class  of  natives  are  still  in  a 
condition  of  unrest. 

The  financial  statement  for  the 
year  1911-12  showed  revenue  of 
is  1,447,900  and  expenditure  of 
£78,697,900.  The  surplus  of  £2,750,- 
000  exceeded  that  of  the  budget  es- 
timate by  nearly  two  millions  ster- 
ling. The  estimates  for  1912-13  show 
a  surplus  of  £1,511,600;  revenue  and 
expenditure  are  on  about  the  same 
scale  as  in  1911-12.  An  interesting 
item  in  the  estimates  of  expenditure 
is  £1,333,300  .for  initial  outlay  on  the 
new  capital  at  Delhi. 

New  Zealand. — In  the  general  elec- 
tion of  Dec.,  1911,  the  Ward  Govern- 
ment suffered  severe  losses;  the  new 
Parliament  contained  39  Conserva- 
tives, 33  Liberals,  4  Labor  members, 
and  4  Independents.  The  prohibition 
measure  submitted  ,to  the  voters  at 
the  same  election  was  defeated  by  a 
small  margin;  the  vote  was  259,943 
for  to  205,661  against,  a  60  per  cent, 
majority  being  required  to  enact;  the 
vote  for  the  continuance  of  local  op- 
tion was  237,025,  against  234,656 
for  no-license. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  Feb.  16. 
On  the  27th  only  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker  saved  the  (&vern- 
ment  from  defeat  on  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  was 
able   to  carry   a   motion   proroguing 


Parliament  and  inunediately  retired 
from  the  leadership  of  the  party. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  Minister  of 
Industries,  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture, Thomas  Mackenzie,  who  com- 
pleted an  entirely  new  cabinet  March 
28.  Parliament  reassembled  July  1, 
and  on  the  6th,  the  Government  was 
twice  defeated,  on  a  want  of  con- 
fidence resolution  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
33.  The  Mackenzie  cabinet  there- 
upon resigned  and  a  new  ministry 
was  formed  by  Mr.  Massey,  leader 
of  the  opposition,  on  July  10.  The 
new  government  announced  its  pro- 
gramme on  Aug.  6.  It  proposed  an 
elective  Legislative  Council,  each  is- 
land to  form  one  constituency  return- 
ing 20  members  under  a  system  of 
proportional  representation;  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  finances  of  municipali- 
ties; the  regulation  of  all  public 
services  except  railways  by  a  single 
independent  commissioner;  an  in- 
creased graduated  tax  on  large  es- 
tates and  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
small  estates;  and  the  lowering  of 
the  pension  age  for  women  to  60 
years. 

South  Africa.  —  The  Parliament 
which  closed  June  25,  after  a  five 
months'  session  enacted  a  Miners' 
Phthisis  Act,  a  Defense  Act,  a  Land 
Settlement  Act,  and  other  legislation 
dealing  with  agricultural  credit,  irri- 
gation, the  civil  service,  and  rail- 
ways. The  Miners'  Phthisis  Act 
created  a  Government  insurance  fund 
and  provided  for  an  annual  levy  of 
£70,000  on  mine  owners  for  the  bene- 
fit of  afflicted  miners.  The  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  was  the 
Defense  Act.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples were  the  liability  of  every 
citizen  to  render  in  tiniie  of  war  per- 
sonal service  in  defense  of  the  Union 
in  every  part  of  South  Africa;  and 
the  liability  of  every  citizen  to  begin 
a  course  of  military  training  not 
later  than  his  twenty-first  year  and 
to  complete  it  in  the  fourth  year 
from  tne  year  of  commencement. 
The  period  of  training  is  30  days 
for  the  first  year  and  21  days  for 
the  three  following  years.  Payment 
during  training  is  provided. 

Early  in  April  Sir  Thomas  Smartt 
succeeded  Sir  Starr  Jameson  as 
leader  of  the  Unionist  Opposition. 
Before     his     retirement     Sir     Starr 
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Jameson  abandoned  his  policy  of 
eonciliation  and  led  an  attack  on  the 
Government's  scheme  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  civil  service.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  suffered  from  dissen- 
tions  in  the  Cabinet.  Dififerences  be- 
tween Mr.  Sauer,  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, and  Mr.  Hull,  Minister  of 
Finance,  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  latter  on  May  18.  The  quarrel 
was  aired  in  the  House  later  in  the 
month,  and  in  June  a  Cabinet  crisis 
was  averted  only  by  a  rearrangement 
of  portfolios.  Late  in  the  year  the 
differences  between  the  Premier  and 
the  anti-Imperialist  General  Hertzog 
became  so  acute  that  General  Botha 
resigned  on  Dec.  15.  He  was  at 
once  invited  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
The  n^w  ministry,  announced  Dec. 
20,  includes  Mr.  Sauer,  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Native  Affairs;  General 
Smuts,-  Minister  of  Finance  and  De- 
fense; A.  Fischer,  Minister  of  the 
Interior;    F.    S.  Malan,  Minister   of 


Mines  and  Education;  ^.  Burton, 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbors; 
Sir  Thomas  Watt,  Minister  of  Posts 
and  TeWraphs  and  Public  Works; 
and  Sir  D.  de  Villiers  Graaff. 

The  revenues  for  1911-12  were  suf- 
ficiently above  the  estimates  to  con- 
vert an  anticipated  deficit  of  £838,- 
000  into  a  surplus  of  £446,000.  The 
actual  figures  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures were,  respectively,  £17,- 
033,000,  and  £16,687,000.  For  1912- 
13  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
£16,112,000  and  the  expenditure  at 
£16,782,343;  the  deficit  of  £670,343 
it  is  proposed  to  meet  by  appropriat- 
ing the  £855,000  surplus  of  1910-11. 

Imports  in  1911  totalled  £38,382,- 
258,  and  exports,  £57,734,875;  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1910  were 
£39,185,561  and  £54,509,270.  Of  the 
exports,  mineral  products  accounted 
for  no  less  than  £48,036,716;  gold 
exports  totalled  £37,670,972,  and 
diamonds,  £8,282,879. 
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AUSTRXA-HUNOABT 

The  Foreign  Ministry.— The  death 
on  Feb.  17  of  Count  Aehrenthal, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  since  Oct.  24, 1906,  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  European  di- 
plomacy one  of  the  most  striking  per- 
sonalities among  modern  statesmen. 
Count  Aehrenthal's  foreign  policy 
was  to  raise  Austria-Hungary  to  a 
position  of  equality  with  the  other 
freat  Powers,  and  particularly  with 
Oermany,  and  to  this  end  he  culti- 
vated the  iriendship  of  Italy  to  off- 
set the  preponderating  infiuence  of 
<jrermany  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
last  few  weeks  of  nis  life  were  em- 
bittered by  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
pro-German  Clericals  on  his  alleged 
failure  adequately  to  support  Ger- 
many in  the  Morocco  incident. 

Count  Leopold  Berchtold,  his  sue- 
•cessor,  is  the  first  Hungarian  to  hold 
the  management  of  ioreign  affairs 
since  1879.  In  affirming  his  loyal  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  Count 
Aehrenthal,  Count  Berchtold  defined 
his  foreign  policy  as  the  strengthen- 
ing of  allied  ties,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  friendships,  especially  that 
of    Russia,    while    steadily    pursuing 


legitimate  interests  and  aims.  His 
connection  with  the  international 
events  of  the  year  are  described  on 
another  page  (see  III,  International 
Relations). 

Finance. — The  budget  for  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  as  passed  by  the  Delega- 
tions on  May  4,  provided  .for  expen- 
ditures of  $78,685,000  for  the  army, 
$14,935,000  for  the  navy,  and  alto- 
gether a  total  of  $98,104,165. 

Armaments. — ^An  army  bill  de- 
signed to  raise  the  p^ace  footing  of 
the  army  from  290,000  to  350,000 
was  passed  by  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  legislatures.  The  measure 
was  responsible  for  a  state  of  chaos 
in  Hungarian  politics  throughout  the 
year.  The  opposition  demanded  that 
the  question  of  universal  suffrage  be 
given  prior  consideration  and  for 
several  months  successfully  obstruct- 
ed the  army  bill.  Count  Khuen 
Hedervary  and  his  Cabinet  resigned 
in  April,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  by  Dr.  de  Lukacs.  With 
the  support  of  Count  Tisza,  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  in 
May,  Dr.  de  Liikacs  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army  bill  on  June  11  by 
expelling  its  opponents  from  the 
Chamber. 
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Commerce. — Foreign-trade  returns 
for  1911  show  the  imports  to  have 
been  valued  at  $641,576,200,  and  ex- 
ports at  $483,772,800;  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1910  were  $579,- 
129,000  and  $490,977,000.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  totalled  about 
$65,000,000;  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $18,889,272,  a 
decrease  of  $1,388,489  from  the  fig- 
ures for  1910. 

BELOIUM 

The  elections  of  June  2  resulted, 
quite  unexpectedly,  in  the  return  to 
power  of  the  de  Broqueville  govern- 
ment, with  the  Clerical  majority  in 
the  Chamber  increased  from  six  to 
16.  The  chief  issue  was  the  main- 
tenance of  Church  schools,  which  the 
Clericals  wish  to  place  on  the  same 
financial  footing  as  the  communal 
schools.  The  state  of  the  parties  is: 
Clericals,  101;  Liberals,  45;  Social- 
ists, 38;  Christian  Democrats,  2. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on 
Nov.  12,  M.  Schollaert  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chamber  by  a  vote 
of  167  to  89.  The  Premier  gave  up 
the  portfolio  of  railways  for  that 
of  war.  A  new  departure  was  the 
creation  of  a  ministry  of  marine. 
The  ministry  met  the  new  chamber 
with  a  costly  programme  of  social 
legislation  and  national  defense.  It 
proposed  a  contributory  scheme  of 
old-age  pensions,  compulsory  school 
attendance,  technical  training  suited 
to  the  needs  and  occupations  of  the 
various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
a  drastic  extension  of  the  system  of 
compulsory  military  service. 

Commerce. — Provisional  figures  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  in  1911 
show  a  total  of  $1,454,826,000,  of 
which  $800,960,000  represented  im- 
ports and  $653,866,000  exports.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  1910  were 
$762,619,000  and  $622,194,000.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  declined 
to  $37,894,351  from  $38,106,590  in 
1910,  while  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  in  value  from  $38,- 
970,448  to  $50,002,923. 

DENMABK 


Frederick  Vm,  King  of  Denmark, 
died  suddenly  in  Hamburg  May  14. 


Late  in  the  evening  he  left  his  hotel 
alone  for  a  walk.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  collapsed  in  the  street,  and  the 
body,  which  carried  no  marks  of 
identification,  was  removed  to  the 
mortuary  of  a  water-front  hospital, 
where  it  lay  unidentified  until  the 
following  morning. 

The  late  king  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen June  3,  1843,  and  succeeded  his 
father.  Christian  IX,  Jan.  29,  1906. 
He  was  married  July  28,  1869,  to 
Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Charles 
XV  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  His 
short  reign  was  uneventful  and  was 
chiefiy  notable  for  the  establishment 
of  friendly  relations  with  Germany 
and  the  removal,  in  large  measure, 
of  the  bitter  memories  of  the  war  of 
1864. 

Christian  X,  eldest  son  of  Freder- 
ick VIII,  was  proclaimed  king  May 
15.  The  new  King  was  born  Sept. 
26,  1870,  and  was  married  April  26, 
1898,  to  Alexandrina,  Duchess  of 
Mechlenburg-Schwerin,  sister  of  the 
German  Crown  Princess. 

Commerce.  —  Denmark's  foreign 
trade  in  1911  continued  to  show  the 
steady  increase  which  has  set  a  new 
high  level  each  year  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  Imports  for  con- 
sumption were  valued  at  $167,044,- 
400,  a  gain  of  $12,354,800  over  1910. 
Exports  were  valued  at  $142,736,800, 
$11,309,600  more  than  in  1910.  Trade 
with  the  United  States  increased  in 
both  imports  and  exports,  the  latter 
from  $1,532,766  in  1910  to  $2,394,000. 

FBANOB 

The  New  Ministry. — Completely 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
by  the  revelation  that  considerations 
of  international  finance  had  been 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  negotia- 
tions with  Germany  concerning  Mo- 
rocco, the  French  Ministry  headed 
by  Joseph  Caillaux  resigned  Jan.  10. 
On  the  previous  day  M.  Clemenceau 
forced  M.  de  Selves,  ^finister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  admit  that  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Jules  Cambon,  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  had 
not  been  kept  informed  of  all  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  that  secret  negotiations 
concerning  railway  concessions  in 
Morocco,  Kamerun  and  the  Congo 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Premier 
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and    some   of   his   associates    in   the 
Cabinet. 

Raymond  Poincar^,  entrusted  on 
Jan.  13  with  the  task  of  forming  a 
new  ministry,  was  able  next  day  to 
communicate  to  the  President  a  list 
of  ministers  containing  several  names 
of  unusual  distinction.  M.  Poincar^ 
as  Premier  took  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  other  port- 
folios were  assigned  as  follows:  Jus- 
tice, Aristide  Briand  (also  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council) ;  Labor, 
Lton  Bourgeois;  War,  Alexandre 
MlUerand;  Marine,  Th^ophile  Del- 
eft886;  Finance,  L.  L.  Klotz;  Interior, 
Jules  Steeg;  Public  Works,  Jean 
Dupuy;  Agriculture,  Jules  Pams; 
Colonies,  M.  Lebrun;  Public  Instruc- 
tion, M.  Giushau;  Conunerce,  Fernand 
David. 

Electoral  Law. — The  chief  legis- 
lative event  of  the  year  was  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
an  electoral  law  restoring  the  regu- 
lations in  force  before  1889.  Since 
that  date  elections  to  the  Chamber 
have  been  conducted  by  the  acrutin 
d'arrondieaement,  or  balloting  by 
districts,  under  which  each  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, each  returning  one  deputy, 
for  whom  alone  each  elector  resident 
in  the  district  votes.  Under  this 
system,  the  Chamber  has  become  rep- 
resentative of  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  electors,  and  the  return  to  the 
acrutin  de  tiate  is  intended  to  secure 
the  representation  of  minorities  in 
proportion  to  their  strength.  The 
country  is  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  departments,  to  each  of 
which  a  certain  number  of  deputies 
are  assigned.  The  elector  may  vote 
for  as  many  representatives  as  the 
department  possesses.  In  reality  he 
will  vote  .for  a  list  of  names  corre- 
spondinff  to  the  number  of  deputies 
to  be  elected.  Each  list  will  be  of 
a  certain  political  complexion  and 
the  votes  cast  for  it  will  represent 
a  certain  well  defined  political  group. 
To  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for 
each  list,  th^  electoral  quotient  will 
be  applied — that  is,  the  number  of 
votes  will  be  divided  by  the  quotient 
of  the  total  number  of  French  elec- 
tors of  the  department  and  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  assigned  to  it.  The 
result  will   indicate  the   number   of 


deputies  to  which  the  group  repre- 
sented by  the  list  is  entitled.  A 
committee  of  the  Senate  accepted  in 
November  the  principle  of  acrutin  de 
liate  but  rejected  the  proposal  that 
there  should  be  a  representation  af 
minorities. 

Naval  Programme. — The  naval  pro- 
gramme originally  drawn  up  by  Ad- 
miral Bou6  de  Lapeyr^re,  M.  Del- 
cass6's  predecessor  as  Minister  of 
Marine,  was  passed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  Feb.  12  by  a  vote 
of  452  to  53.  The  scheme,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $300,000,000,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  by  1020  a  battle 
fleet  of  28  ships  of  the  line  of  the 
largest  class,  10  scout  cruisers  and 
52  sea-going  destroyers.  Sixteen  new 
battleships  are  due  to  be  laid  down 
in  the  period  1910-17  at  the  rate  of 
two  a  year;  the  four  laid  down  in 
1910  and  1911  are  25,000-ton  ships. 
The  other  new  ships  required  Iby 
1920  to  complete  the  programme  com- 
prise six  scout  cruisers,  20  destroyers, 
20  submarines,  and  four  mine  ves- 
sels. 

Finance. — The  budget  for  1913  es- 
timates expenditure  at  $932,930,000, 
an  increase  of  $33,540,000  over  the 
previous  year,  $15,000,000  of  which 
is  to  go  to*  the  army  and.  navy.  The 
accounts  are  to  be  balanced  without 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  by  draw- 
ing on  a  fund  which  amounts  prac- 
tically to  a  loan.  There  is  actually, 
however,  a  deficit  of  $32,200,000,  al- 
though revenue  is  estimated  $25,000,- 
000  higher  than  in  1912. 

Commerce. — The  Morocco  incident 
had  no  effect  on  France's  foreign 
trade  during  1911,  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  $2,766,219,592  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Of  this 
amount  $1,575,008,731  represented 
imports,  and  $1,191,210,861  exports. 
Compared  with  1910  imports  increas-* 
ed  $270,357,681,  and  exports  $32,104,- 
006.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $108,816,295  to  $170,- 
445,634,  while  exports  to  the  United 
States  decreased  from  $81,762,713  to 
$76,542,835.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  1912  imports  showed  a 
decrease,  from  $1,325,600,000  in  1911 
to  $1,295,500,000  in  1912,  and  ex- 
ports a  considerable  increase,  from 
$987,000,000  in  1911  to  $1,075,800,000 
in   1912. 
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The  Census. — The  returns  of  the 
census  of  March  5,  1911,  published 
early  in  January,  show  a  total  popu- 
lation of  39,601,509,  an  increase  of 
349,264  since  1906.  The  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  returns  is  that 
the  increase  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion is  greater  than  the  total  in- 
crease. In  64  out  of  the  87  depart- 
ments, the  population  has  decreased, 
while  in  those  departments  which 
show  an  increase,  it  is  very  largely 
confined  to  the  large  towns. 

OEBMANY 

The  Elections. — At  the  close  of 
1911  Crermany  was  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  momentous  electoral 
contests  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire.  No  clearly  defined  legisla- 
tive issue,  such  as  usually  occasions 
a  general  election  in  Germany,  was 
presented  to  the  people.  The  cam- 
paign, therefore,  was  largely  of  a 
tactical  character,  with  the  Govern- 
ment parties,  somewhat  more  astute 
than  tneir  opponents,  arrayed  against 
the  forces  of  liberalism  and  democ- 
racy. The  middle  and  working  classes 
have  suffered  severely  by  the  con- 
stant rise  of  the  cost  of  living,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  high  tariff  on 
agricultural  products.  The  tariff, 
however,  received  surprisingly  little 
attention  in  the  campaign,  and  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  France  in  the  Morocco 
dispute,  particularly  with  the  humil- 
iating retreat  of  German  diplomacy 
after  the  announcement  of  Great 
Britain's  attitude,  had  little  of  its 
anticipated  prominence.  Apart  from 
the  Liberal  and  Socialist  demand  for 
increased  popular  power  over  the 
Government,  the  most  important  is- 
sue was  the  fiscal  reform  of  1909 
and  the  possibility  of  increased  taxa- 
tion in  the  Empire  and  Prussia. 

The  final  result,  with  the  corre- 
sponding figures  in  the  last  Reich- 
stag, was  as  follows: 

Socialists    110  (58) 

Center     90  (108) 

Conservatiyes    45  (58) 

Free  Conservatives  13  (25) 

National  Uberals   44  (51) 

Radicals    41  (49) 

Poles    18  (20) 

Anti-Semites    11  (21) 

Other  parties   25  (17) 


The  Social  Democrats,  against  whom 
all  the  political  resources  of  the 
Government  had  been  employed,  were 
returned  with  a  plurality  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  witn  their  numerical 
strength  more  than  doubled  by  gains 
about  equally  divided  between  the 
Blue-Black  bloo  and  the  Liberal 
parties. 

The  Reichstag. — The  first  session 
of  the  new  Reichstag  was  opened  by 
the  Kaiser  Feb.  7.  On  the  9th,  after 
numerous  divisions,  the  Centrist 
leader.  Dr.  Spahn,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. He  refused  to  serve  with  the 
Socialist  colleague  elected  as  First 
Vice-President  and  immediately  re- 
signed. His  successor  was  Herr 
KRmpf,  a  Radical,  elected  Feb.  14 
and  reelected  when  permanent  or- 
ganization was  effected  a  month 
later.  During  the  summer  Herr 
Kftmpf  resigned  his  seat  on  a  Social- 
ist protest;  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Reichstag  and  on  Nov.  26  was  again 
reelected  President.  The  present 
First  Vice-President  is  a  National 
Liberal,  and  the  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent a  Radical. 

Armaments. — The  anticipated  ad- 
ditions to  the  German  army  and  navy 
were  provided  by  two  bills  introduced 
in  the  Reichstag  April  15.  The  army 
bill  increased  the  peace  strength  by 
29,000,  and  provided  for  higher  pay. 
The  cost  of  the  increases  is  esti- 
mated at  $24,250,000  in  1912,  $31,- 
750,000  in  1913,  and  $28,500,000  in 
1914.  The  navy  bill  added  to  the 
building  programme  of  the  next  six 
years  three  battleships  (one  to  be 
laid  down  in  1913  and  one  in  1916), 
two  cruisers  and  several  submarines. 
Up  to  1920  the  personnel  of  the  navy 
is  to  be  increased  annually  by  an 
average  of  75  ofiS.cer8  and  1,600  men. 
The  new  ships  are  to  form  part  of  a 
third  active  squadron.  The  increase 
in  the  navy  is  expected  to  cost 
$3,750,000  in  1912,  $7,000,000  in 
1913,  and  $10,750,000  in  1916.  The 
bills  were  passed  May  21,  and  the 
following  day  the  Reichstag  ad- 
journed, after  passing  two  financial 
bills  to  meet  the  new  expenditures 
on  armaments  (see  "Finance,"  infra). 

The  estimates  for  the  financial 
year  1914,  presented  to  the  Reichstaff 
in  November,  reckoned  the  cost  ox 
new  ship  construction  at  $57,083,50O» 
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a  decrease  of  $4,121^00  from  the  last 
budget.  The  personnel  of  the  navy 
is  increased  by  3,394  officers  and 
69,495  men,  much  in  excess  of  the 
normal  increases  of  previous  years. 

Finance.— The  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  March  31,  1912,  es- 
timated revenue  and  expenditure  at 
$731,197,525.  The  estimates  for  the 
current  year  totalled  $704,815,000. 
The  amount  to  be  raised  by  loan  to 
balance  the  extraordinary  budget 
was  $10,940,000,  compared  with 
$24,375,000  in  the  previous  year. 
The  total  for  the  army  was  $192,625,- 
000,  an  incre^^e  of  $10,310,000  over 
the  previous  year,  while  naval  expen- 
diture was  estimated  actually  some- 
what lower  than  the  $114,508,500 
appropriated  in  1911-12.  These  fig- 
ures, however,  made  no  allowance 
for  the  increases  in  armaments  later 
voted  by  the  Reichstag  (see  "Arma- 
ments," supra).  The  Government  in 
introducing  the  Army  and  Navy 
bills  proposed  no  changes  in  taxa- 
tion beyond  the  abolition  of  the 
Lieheagahe,  a  rebate  of  taxes  granted 
country  distilleries.  Eventually, 
however,  the  Reichstag,  in  passing 
the  defence  bills  on  May  21,  estab- 
lished a  "tax  on  wealth"  and  an  in- 
heritance tax,  in  addition  to  abolish- 
ing the  Liebesgabe. 

Budget  figures  for  1914  published 
in  November  balanced  revenue  and 
expenditure  at  $762,080,000.  Among 
permanent  increases  in  expenditure 
are  $4,025,000  for  the  armv  and 
$5,375,000  for  the  navy.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  navy  out  of  loans 
is  to  be  $12,775,000,  a  decrease  of 
$7,855,000.  For  submarines  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000,000  is  retained. 

Commerce. — In  spite  of  the  Mo- 
rocco incident,  Germany's  foreign 
trade  in  1911  reached  the  new  high 
level  of  $4,338,044,802,  increasing 
$302,947,582,  or  7.5  per  cent,  over 
1910.  Imports  were  valued  at 
$2,309,756,442,  and  exports  at  $1,928,- 
419,038;  in  1910  the  corresponding 
figures  were  $2,126,321,988  and 
$1,778,969,318.  ImporU  of  merchan- 
dise from  the  United  States  were 
$282,600,000  in  1910  and  $319,800,000 
in  1911,  while  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  years  were  $150,- 
600,000  and  $152,300,000.  Foreign 
trade    continued    to    increase    durinsr 


1912;  its  total  value  during  the  first 
half  year  was  $2,258,848,480,  of 
which  imports  of  merchandise  repre- 
sented $1,210,092,436  and  exports 
$995,005,410,  against  $1,112,572,174 
and  $909,957,538,  respectively,  in  the 
first  half  of  1911. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company.— In 
October  the  Government  announced  a 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  threat- 
ened monopoly  of  the  German  oil  in- 
dustry by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  in  practically 
complete  control  of  the  wholesale 
trade  since  1890  and  has  in  recent 
years  pursued  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  control  of  the  retail  trade  as  well. 
'Ih^  Government  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trading  company 
under  Government  control  to  have 
a  charter  for  30  years  and  to  be 
capitalized  at  $15,000,000,  one-fifth 
of  the  shares  of  which,  carrying 
five-fold  voting  powers,  should  be  al- 
lotted to  German  companies  which 
should  be  prohibited  from  trans- 
ferring them  without  the  Govern- 
ment's consent.  The  great  banks 
and  commercial  houses  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  financing  of  this 
company,  which  was  to  engage  in  the 
wholesale  trade  exclusively,  and  in 
October  a  syndicate  of  banks  was 
formed  to  take  up  the  shares.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  however,  owing 
to  opposition  in  the  Reichstag,  the 
GJovemment's  scheme  was  practically 
abandoned. 

ITALY 

Annexation  of  TripolL — The  open- 
ing of  Parliament  on  Feb.  22  was 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  dem- 
onstrations of  patriotic  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Turkish  war  (see 
Turkey,  infra).  On  the  following  day 
the  decree  of  annexation  of  Tripoli 
was  approved  and  converted  into  law 
by  a  majority  of  431  votes  against 
39.  The  legislative  session  was 
otherwise  without  incident. 

Finance. — The  budget  estimates  for 
1912-13,  issued  late  in  January, 
placed  the  revenue  at  $516,000,000, 
and  expenditure  at  $514,000,000. 
These  figures,  however,  not  only  take 
no  account  of  war  expenditure  for 
1912-13  nor  for  the  preceding  year 
after  Nov.  30,1911.   The  estimates  for 
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1912-13  were,  exclusive  of  the  war 
expenditure,  $84,832,000  for  the  army 
and  $42,834,000  for  the  navy.  Sup- 
plementary estimates  of  $12,000,000 
for  the  army  and  $4,250,000  for  the 
navy  were  introduced  in  June.  A 
financial  statement  issued  Dec.  C 
showed  a  surplus  of  $20,000,000 
for  the  year  1911-12.  Surpluses  are 
expected  for  the  two  following  years. 
The  actual  expenditures  of  the  year 
on  the  Turkish  war  were  stated  to 
have  been  $132,000,000. 

Commerce. — Foreign  trade  in  1911 
was  the  largest  in  Italy's  history. 
Exclusive  of  precious  metals,  imports 
were  $648,112,065,  an  increase  of 
$21,638,712  over  1910,  and  exports 
$418,077,304,  an  increase  of  $17,241,- 
677.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $58,049,189  in  1910  to 
$81,281,564,  while  exports  to  the 
United  States  declined  from  $50,282,- 
676  to  $44,194,684.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1912,  exports  were 
valued  at  $220,329,482,  an  increase  of 
$11,797,034  over  the  first  half  year 
of  1910,  and  imports  $348,010,044,  a 
decrease  of  $2,214,495. 

The  Camorrist  Trial— After  a  trial 
lasting  nearly  16  months,  during 
which  650  witnesses  were  examined 
in  over  300  sittings,  all  the  Camor- 
rists  on  trial  at  Viterbo  for  the  mur- 
der of  Cuoccolo,  a  fellow  Camorrist 
<8ee  Amebican  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
138),  were  found  guilty  on  all  counts 
by  the  jury  on  July  8.  Eight  of 
the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  30 
years'  imprisonment;  the  others  re- 
ceived terms  ranging  from  four  to 
20  years. 

POBTUOAL 

Administration. — The  Vasconcellos 
Cabinet  resigned  early  in  Jime,  ow- 
ing to  dissentions  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Unionists,  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Government.  The 
Premier  retained  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  new  coalition 
Cabinet  formed  by  Dr.  Duarte  Leite, 
who  assumed  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior. The  other  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  and  their  portfolios, 
were:  Vicente  Ferreira,  Finance; 
Correia  Barreto,  War;  Cerveira  de 
Albuquerque,  Colonies;  Correia  de 
Lemos,     Justice;     Fernandes     Costa, 


Marine;   and  Costa  Ferreira,  Public 
Works. 

Parliament  was  opened  Nov.  12  in 
an  atmosphere  of  depression.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  introduced  his 
promised  reforms,  which  include  the 
refunding  of  the  internal  and  part  of 
the  floating  debt.  The  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000  is  to  be  asked  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  navy  and  army,  and 
in  order  to  secure  funds  without  re- 
course to  a  foreign  loan,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  paper  currency, 
by  a  new  contract  with  the  Bank  of 
Portugal,  from  $85,000,000  to  $130,- 
000,000  without  increasing  the  metal- 
lic reserves.  ♦ 

The  strength  of  the  Republic  was 
tested  during  the  year  by  a  general 
strike  declared  in  Lisbon  on  Jan.  29, 
and  by  monarchist  rising  under  Capt. 
Paiva  Conceiro.  In  both  cases  the 
Government  acted  with  promptness 
and  decision  and  by  wholesale  arrests 
prevented  the  disturbances  from 
reaching  serious  proportions. 

Finance. — The  first  budget  of  the 
republic,  covering  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1912,  and  the  budget  for 
the  year  1912-13  were  both  presented 
to  Parlifiment  in  January.  The  first 
showed  a  deficit  of  about  $2,000,000, 
which  was  increased  to  $4,000,000  in 
the  second.  The  London  Economist,' 
however,  estimated  the  actual  deficit 
for  1911-12  at  nearly  $15,000,000, 
and  considers  Portuguese  finances  to 
be  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  in- 
crease of  expenditure  over  the  last 
budget  of  the  monarchy  was  about 
$5,000,000,  and  instead  of  retrench- 
ing, the  republican  government  has 
been  wastefully  extravagant.  The 
revenue  for  1911-12  was  estimated  at 
about  $76,000,000  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  $78,000,000. 

BUSSIA 

The  Fourth  Duma.— The  Third 
Duma,  the  first  to  remain  in  session 
for  the  constitutional  term  of  five 
years,  was  prorogued  June  21  and 
dissolved  Sept.  12.  Elections  to  the 
Fourth  Duma  were  begun  Sept.  23. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  a  pro- 
gressive Duma,  made  up  as  follows: 
Right,  63;  Nationalists,  90;  Center, 
34;  Octobrists,  95;  Poles,  15;  Mos- 
lems,  7;    Progressists,   45;    Constitu- 
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tional  Democrats,  59;  Labor,  10;  So- 
cial Democrats,  15;  Independents,  9. 
Of  the  442  members^  about  150  may 
be  reffarded  as  reactionary,  while  170 
(Octobrists,  Center,  Progressists,  and 
possibly  some  Poles)  are  prepared  to 
form  a  Moderate  Center  party,  un- 
friendly to  the  Ministry  on  account 
of  its  treatment  of  the  Octobrists. 
The  Constitutional  Democrats,  Labor 
and  Socialist  groups  arc  likely  to  be 
uncompromising  in  opposition  to  the 
Ministry. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Duma  on 
Nov.  25,  the  Octobrists  and  the  Op- 
position united  in  a  protest  against 
Clerico-Bureaucratic  interference  with 
the  elections  and  succeeded  in  reelect- 
ing M.  Rodzianko  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Duma. 

Naval  Programme. — The  most  im- 
portant legislation  of  the  year  was 
the  adoption  by  the  Duma  June  20, 
by  a  majority  of  228  to  71,  of  a  Navy 
bill  providing  for  a  capital  expendi- 
ture of  $215,000,000  during  the  pe- 
riod 1912-17.  The  construction  pro- 
gramme calls  for  four  30,000-ton, 
26^ -knot  super-Dreadnoughts  armed 
with  nine  14-inch  guns,  eight  small 
cruisers,  of  which  four  are  for  the 
Baltic;  36  destroyers  for  the  Baltic; 
18  submarines;  and  several  auxiliary 
vessels.  Extensive  harbor  improve- 
ments are  to  be  undertaken  at  Kron- 
fltadt,  Sveaborg,  Nicolaieflf,  and  Vla- 
ilivoetok,  and  a  new  naval  base  is  to 
be  created  by  1923  at  Reval,  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000,000. 

Finance. — The  third  consecutive 
budget  without  a  deficit  was  present- 
ed to  the  Duma  March  12.  In  the 
estimates  for  1911  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure balanced  at  $1,360,000,000; 
the  realized  surplus  was  upward  of 
^115,000,000.  For  1912  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  $1,430,300,000,  and 
expenditure  at  $1,487,000,000.  These 
figures  took  no  account  of  the  naval 
increases  later  voted  by  the  Duma. 
The  budget  for  1913,  introduced  in 
the  Fourth  Duma  late  in  October, 
was  not  so  favorable.  With  an  esti- 
mated revenue  of  $1,540,000,000, 
there  is  an  estimated  deficit  of  $15,- 
000,000  to  be  covered  by  a  loan.  The 
army  estimates  provided  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $273,000,000,  an  increase 
over  the  last  budget  of  over  $26,- 
000,000. 


Railways. — A  Government  commis- 
sion appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for 
railway  development  reported  during 
the  year.  The  report  advocates  the 
construction  of  approximately  20,000 
miles  of  railways  during  the  next 
live  years,  according  to  a  definite 
and  carefully  conceived  programme, 
either  by  State  or  private  enterprise. 
The  scheme  is  threefold:  first,  to  link 
up  by  short,  direct  lines  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Empire;  second,  to  pene- 
trate the  vast  territories  hitherto  in- 
accessible; and,  third,  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  agriculture  by 
systems  of  auxiliary  lines.  Nearly 
6,000  miles  of  lines  are  projected  for 
Asiatic  Russia.  Moscow  is  taken  as 
the  economic  and  strategic  center ,  of 
the  Empire.  From  it  radiate  two  of 
the  three  proposed  trunk  lines,  one 
to  Wilna,  500  miles  long,  the  other 
to  the  southwest,  '  communicating 
with  the  Balkan  States.  The  third 
trunk  line  is  projected  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Alexandrovsk. 

SPAIN 

Administration.  —  The  widespread 
industrial  and  revolutionary  disturb* 
ances  of  September,  1911,  led  late  in 
the  year  to  a  rupture  of  the  friendly 
alliance  between  the  dynastic  LiberiJ 
party,  led  by  Premier  Canalejas,  and 
the  Republicans,  Socialists,  and 
other  groups  of  the  Left.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  Gov- 
ernment took  exceptionally  severe 
measures  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
■restore  order  and  to  punish  the  pro- 
moters of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. More  than  three  thousand 
strikers  and  agitators  were  impris- 
oned, but  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  agitators  were  held  for 
trial.  On  Jan.  12  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  agitators,  con- 
victed of  murder,  was  granted  a 
reprieve  at  the  instance  of  the  King, 
but  against  the  advice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  inmiediately  resigned. 
Three  days  later,  however,  the  King 
persuaded  Sefior  Canalejas  and  his 
ministry  to  resume  office. 

In  March  the  Premier  took  advan* 
tage  of  a  recess  of  the  Cortes  to  re- 
organize his  Cabinet.  The  new  min- 
istry comprised  five  members  of  the 
last    administration:     the    Premier; 
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Garcia  Prieto,  the  Foreign  Minister; 
Barroso,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
and  General  Lugar  and  Admiral  Pi- 
dal,  the  Ministers,  respectively,  of 
War  and  Marine;  and  four  new  Min- 
isters, all  veteran  statesmen:  Diego 
Arias  de  Miranda,  Grace  and  Jus- 
tice; Santiagoalba,  Public  Instruc- 
tion; Juan  Navarro  Reverter,  Fi- 
nance; and  Manual  Villanueva,  Pub- 
lic Works. 

A  crisis  was  narrowly  averted 
early  in  July  on  the  Government 
bill  granting  a  measure  of  pro- 
vincial home  rule.  The  measure  was 
attacked  by  the  Conservatives  as  a 
theft  from  their  platform,  and  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  Liberals  as  a 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  "regional- 
ism" inconsistent  with  the  tradition 
of  their  party.  The  Chamber,  how- 
ever, gave  the  Premier  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence, and  on  July  4  passed  a  reso- 
lution welcoming  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  171  to  19,  later  accepting  the 
measure  without  a  division.  The  de- 
fection of  a  large  part  of  his  sup- 
port, however,  placed  the  Premier  in 
a  position  of  great  difficulty,  and  on 
his  recommendation  the  King  ad- 
journed the  Cortes,  July  9. 

Early  in  October  the  railway  em- 
ployees by  an  overwhelming  vote  de- 
cided upon  a  general  strike  on  Oct. 
8  for  increased  wages  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours.  »The  proposed 
strike  had  the  support  of  the  revolu- 
tionary elements,  and  the  Premier 
immediately  issued  Royal  orders  call- 
ing out  the  first  reserves  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Canalejas  announced  that 
a  general  strike  would  be  suppressed 
by  every  legitimate  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Grovernment.  On  the  as- 
surance of  the  Premier  that  reason- 
able demands  would  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Government,  the 
strike  movement  was  suspended  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  Cortes,  which 
was  summoned  to  meet  Oct.  14.  Leg- 
islation providing  machinery  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
was  introduced  immediately  after  the 
opening. 

On  Nov.  12  Premier  Canalejas  was 
assassinated  by  an  anarchist  in  Ma- 
drid, and  the  most  stable  administra- 
tion Spain  has  had  in  many  years 
came  to  an  end.  His  successor  was 
Count    Romaiiones,    president    of   the 


Chamber  of  Deputies,  whose  place 
was  taken  by  Sefior  Moret.  There 
was  no  other  change  in  the  ministry. 

Finance. — Revenue  in  1911  amount- 
ed to  $218,371,008  and  expenditure 
to  $201,851,945.  The  budget  for 
1912  estimated  the  revenue  at  the 
same  figure  as  last  year,  but  in- 
creased  the  estimate  of  expenditure 
to  $218,367,041.  For  1913  a  further 
increase  to  $229,380,234  is  estimated, 
will  reduce  the  surplus  to  $4,107,600. 

Commerce. — Imports  into  Spain  in 
1911  totaled  in  value  $191,844,974, 
an  increase  of  $11,838,392  over  the 
imports  in  1910;  exports,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  declined  $903,125  to  $173,- 
790,359.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  $18,686,841  to 
$19,657,171. 

TUBKET 

Politics. — During  the  last  quarter 
of  1911  the  domestic  affairs  of  Tur- 
key reached  a  state  of  confusion 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world  little  less  than  her 
external  relations.  The  European 
frontier  vilayets  were  being  pillaged 
by  revolutionary  bands  from  Bul- 
garia, Montenegro  and  Greece,  and 
in  Asia,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  were 
in  a  state  of  ferment.  But  the  most 
serious  indication  of  the  weakness  of 
the  internal  administration  was  the 
political  strife  which  raged  both  in 
and  outside  of  Parliament.  Said 
Pasha's  government,  dominated  by 
the  Young  Turks  party,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  vehement  attacks 
by  almost  the  entire  Turkish  press, 
and  in  opposition  to  it  there  grew 
up  in  Parliament  a  violently  hostile 
coalition  known  as  the  Entente 
Liherale,  comprising  all  political 
parties  except  the  Socialists  and  con- 
taining many  deserters  from  the 
Young  Turks.  The  Parliamentary 
situation  reached  a  crisis  in  Decem- 
ber, when  Said  Pasha  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  af- 
fecting most  seriously  the  privileges 
of  Parliament;  it  conferred  on  the 
Sovereign  the  right  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  in  the  event  of  definitive  and 
repeated  rejection  of  a  proposal  of 
the  Cabinet  as  an  alternative  to  ac- 
cepting the  resignation  of  the  Cabi- 
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net,  and  prescribed  the  suspension  of 
parliamentary  labors  in  time  of 
war.  The  amendment  failed  of  the 
support  of  the  required  two- thirds 
majority  of  the  Chamber^  and  in 
consequence  of  this  defeat  Said  Pasha 
and  tne  Cabinet  formed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1911  (see  Ahebioan  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  143),  resigned  on  Dec.  30. 

Said  Pasha  was  again  charged  with 
the  formation  of  a  ministry.  Most 
of  the  old  ministers  were  retained 
in  the  cabinet  announced  Jan.  3, 
whidi  included  Assim  Bey,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Memdukh  Bey, 
Minister  of  Justice;  Mahmud  Shevket 
Pasha,  Minister  of  War;  Nail  Bey, 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
immediately  reintroduced  in  the 
Chamber  and  again  rejected,  Jan.  13; 
nevertheless,  the  Chamber  was  dis- 
solved by  Imperial  decree  on  the 
18th,  the  Senate  approving  the  dis- 
solution. 

The  general  election,  held  early  in 
April,  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory 
for  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  obtained  by  gerrymander, 
intimidation  of  voters  and  other  cor- 
rupt devices.  Immediatelv  after  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Chamber  on 
April  19;  the  opponents  of  the  Com- 
mittee, at  least  morally  supported  by 
nearly  all  the  tried  officials  and  men 
of  character  and  position,  began  an 
attack  on  the  Government's  conduct 
of  the  elections  and  of  the  Turco- 
Italian  war.  Disaffection  appeared 
in  the  army  in  June  (see  'The  Al- 
banian Revolt,"  infra)  and  on  July 
9  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  minister 
of  war,  resigned.  On  the  13th  Said 
Pasha  made  a  long  defense  of  the 
Government's  policy  in  the  Chamber 
and  was  rewarded  next  day  by  a 
vote  of  confidencci  but  with  several 
other  resignations  from  the  cabinet 
in  prospect,  the  ministry  resigned  on 
July  17.  On  July  21  Ghazi  Mukhtar 
Pasha  was  made  Grand  Vizier  and 
formed  the  strongest  cabinet  in  many 
years.  It  included  Nazim  Pasha, 
Minister  of  War;  Mahmud  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine;  Kiamil 
^asha.  President  of  the  Council; 
Nuradunghian  Gabriel  Effendi,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  Ferid  Pasha, 
Minister     of     the     Interior;      Hilmi 


Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice;  and* 
Abdarrahman  Bey,  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  new  Ministry  at  once 
appointed  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  grievances  of  the  Albanians^ 
but  found  their  projects  of  reform 
hampered  by  the  Chamber  pledged 
to  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress.  By  an  ingenious  straining 
of  the  constitution,  therefore,  they 
caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber on  Aug.  5. 

The  ministry,  however,  soon  be- 
came involved  in  new  trials.  Several 
members  resigned  in  August,  and 
after  the  ^eat  successes  of  the 
Balkan  allies  in  October  Ghazi 
Mukhtar  Pasha  retired  from  the 
Grand  Vizierate.  On  Oct.  30  Kiamil 
Pasha  completed  his  fifth  ministry, 
which  retamed  Nazim  Pasha,  Minis- 
ter of  War  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Turkish  army,  Nuradung- 
hian Gabriel  Effendi,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Abdarrahman 
Bey,  Minister  of  finance,  and  in- 
cluded Halil  Pasha,  Minister  of 
Marine;  Reshid  Bey,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  Arif  Hikmet  Pasha, 
Minister  of  Justice. 

The  Turco-Italian  War.— At  the 
close  of  1911,  after  three  months  of 
war,  there  were  92,000  Italians  in 
North  Africa,  in  occupation  of  five 
points  on  a  coastline  1,100  miles  long, 
restricted  to  the  defensive  and  with- 
out the  means  for  penetrating  far 
into  the  interior.  Opposed  to  them, 
in  practical  control  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory annexed  to  Italy  by  decree, 
were  a  few  thousand  Turks  com- 
manding large  forces  of  Arab  irregu- 
lars. These  troops  continued  to 
harass  the  Italian  positions,  but  the 
land  operations  attracted  little  at- 
tention. Interest  was  centered  on 
the  naval  campaign  in  which  Italy 
carried  the  war  into-  Turkish  waters. 

The  first  important  naval  engage- 
ment of  the  war  occurred  Jan.  7,  off 
Konfuda  on  the  Red  Sea,  where 
seven  Turkish  gunboats  were  sunk, 
after  hard  fighting  by  an  Italian 
cruiser  squadron.  Beirut  was  bom- 
barded on  Feb.  24,  in  the  course  of 
an  attack  on  two  Turkish  warships 
in  the  harbor,  and  on  April  18  a 
squadron  of  20  Italian  warships  bom- 
barded the  forts  at  the  entrance  to 
the    Dardanelles.     The    Turkish    au- 
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thorities  at  once  set  adrift  floating 
mines  and  declared  the  Dardanelles 
closed.  Navigation  was  suspended 
until  after  May  3,  when  Turkey  be- 
gan to  clear  the  straits  (see  HE, 
Tripoli).  A  series  of  attacks  on 
Turkish  islands  in  the  ^gean,  which 
continued  at  intervals  until  the  close 
of  the  war  on  Oct.  15  (see  HE, 
Tripoli)  was  begun  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rhodes  on  May  4.  Late  in 
May  Turkey  retaliated  by  ordering 
all  Italian  subjects,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  artisans,  widows  and  orphans, 
and  members  of  religious  orders,  to 
leave  Turkish  territory  within  a 
fortnight. 

The  land  campaign,  meanwhile, 
was  confined  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica,  where  the  hold  of 
Italy  was  gradually  strengthened. 
Gargaresh  was  occupied  on  Jan.  20 
and  Bu  Kemmesh  on  April  23.  The 
next  important  gain  was  Bu  Sceifa, 
captured  June  17.  The  occupation  of 
the  important  coast  towns  was  com- 
pleted by  the  capture  of  Zuara  on 
Aug.  6.  The  repulse,  with  great 
slaughter,  of  an  Arab  attack  on 
Dema  on  Sept.  17  was  the  last  im- 
portant engagement  of  the  war. 

The  Albanian  Revolt. — An  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Albania  early  in 
May  and  spread  with  alarming  rap- 
idity. The  demands  of  the  rebels 
were  for  improved  administration  of 
justice,  substitution  of  Albanian  for 
Turkish  oflScials,  restitution  of  arms, 
limitation  of  military  service  in  time 
of  peace  to  Europe,  and  recognition 
of  Albanian  as  the  official  language. 
On  June  25  a  battalion  of  troops 
mutinied  at  Monastir  and  joined 
the  insurgents.  During  the  following 
weeks  there  were  numerous  deser- 
tions from  other  posts.  The  revolted 
soldiery  demanded  the  impeachment 
of  the  Hakki  Pasha  and  Said  Pasha 
Cabinets,  whom  they  held  responsible 
for  the  continued  reverses  in  Tripoli, 
and  voiced  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  army  with  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  whom  they 
had  originally  placed  in  power.  The 
revolt,  as  noted  above,  indirectly 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Said 
Pasha  ministry.  Military  operations 
against    the    insurgents    made    little 


investigation  of  the  Albanian  ques- 
tion by  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  new  ministry.  A  permanent  basis 
of  agreement  was  reached  in  August, 
accepted  by  both  extremists  and 
moderates,  which  granted  practically 
all  the  reforms  demanded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
two  preceding  ministries  and  the 
restitution  of  arms,  and  offered  full 
amnesty  to  the  insurgents. 

The   Balkan   War.— Turkey's   rela- 
tions with  the  Balkan  States,  which 
led  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  October 
are  reviewed  in  another  department  of 
the  Year  Book    (III,  International 
Relations).    The  Balkan  allies  began 
the  mobilization  of  their  armies  on 
Sept.  30;  the  next  day  Turkey  called 
to   the  colors  all  available  reserves, 
and  on  Oct.  3  Nazim  Pasha  was  ap- 
pointed commander   in   chief.     Mon- 
tenegro,   in    advance    of    the    other 
allies,    declared    war   on    Turkey   on 
Oct.     8     and     immediately     moved 
troops    over    the    Albanian    frontier. 
The    objective    of    the    Montenegrin 
army    was    Scutari,    towards    which 
the  main  body  of  the  army  moved  in 
two   divisions,   while   a    third   began 
operations  in  northern  Albania.    The 
first  division  of  the  main   force  re- 
duced the  fortresses  of  Detchitdi  on 
Oct.  9  and  Tuzi  on  Oct.  16.    On  the  lat- 
ter date  the  northern  army  occupied 
Berane.      On    the    19th    the    second 
division  of  the  main  force  began  to 
advance     from     Podgoritza    towards 
Scutari,    taking    the    route    to    the 
north  of  Scutari  Lake;  on  the  same 
day     the     first     division     captured 
Gusinje.    At  Scutari  the  Turks  made 
a  determined  stand.     The  bombard- 
ment   of    Tarabosh    was    begun    on 
Oct.  18,  but  incessant  rains  interfered 
with  the  military  operations  and  the 
main  object  of  the  Montenegrin  cam- 
paign   was    unattained    at    the    sus- 
pension of  hostilities  on  Dec.  3.     On 
Nov,    16,    however,    a    Montenegrin 
force     occupied     San     Giovanni     di 
Medua,  on  the  Adriatic 

On  Oct.  17,  Turkey  declared  war 
on  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  who  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  a  counter 
declaration  was  made  by  Greece. 
The  Bulgarian  army  crossed  the 
frontier   in    three   corps.     The   First 


progress.    Late  in  July,  however,  an  Corps  occupied  Mustafa  Pasha  on  the 
armistice  was  arranged  pending  th^   1 8th  and  immediately  pushed  on  to 
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Adrianople.  The  Second  Corps  in- 
vaded Thrace,  and  the  Third  Corps 
entered  Macedonia,  occupying  with- 
out opposition  several  places  in  the 
Struna  valley.  By  the  22nd  the 
First  Corps  had  reached  the  outer 
defences  of  Adrianople  and  on  the 
24th  won  at  Kirk  Kilisse  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  war.  The  Turkish 
army  under  Mahmud  Mukhtar  Pasha 
retreated  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  munitions  of  war  and  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Bulgarians,  under  Gen- 
eral Savoff,  who  attempted  by  a 
great  turning  movement  to  cut  off 
the  Turkish  main  army,  concen- 
trated near  Lule  Burgas,  from  the 
capital.  All  units  of  the  Turkish 
army,  except  that  holding  Adrian- 
ople, were  now  ordered  to  fall  back 
on  the  main  body.  To  meet  the 
Bulgarian  movement,  the  main  army 
reconcentrated  further  east,  with 
headquarters  at  Tchorlu.  Lule  Bur- 
gas was  occupied  by  the  Bulgarians 
on  Oct.  28  and  next  day  the  great 
battle  of  the  war  was  begun,  the 
main  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  armies 
engaging  along  a  front  of  22  miles. 
On  the  30th  the  left  wing  of  Mazim 
Pasha's  army  was  driven  back  on 
Tchorlu.  The  rout  of  the  Turkish 
army  of  150,000  men  was  complete. 
The  Turkish  loss  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  25,000  killed  and  wounded 
and  2,000  prisoners.  The  beaten 
army  retired  in  great  disorder  on 
the  Tchataldja  lines,  closely  follow- 
ed by  the  victors.  The  siege  of 
Adrianople  was  left  to  a  force  of 
20,000  reservists,  and  all  the  available 
Bulgarian  troops  took  part  in  the 
advance  on  the  last  defences  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  retreating  Turks 
were  defeated  in  engagements  fought 
on  Nov.  4  and  6.  Once  within  the 
Tchataldja  lines,  however,  the  broken 
army  made  a  successful  stand  and 
repulsed  the  attaek  on  the  defences 
which  the  Bulgarians  began  in  force 
on  Nov.  12.  The  next  day  Turkey 
decided  to  open  negotiations  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  directly  with 
the  Balkan  allies.  The  terms  of  the 
allies  were*  submitted  on  Nov.  20,  but 
were  immediately  rejected  and  mili- 
tary operations,  which  had  been  prac- 
tically suspended  for  a  few  days, 
wmt  vigorously  resumed.    Within  a 


week,  however,  conferences  were 
again  in  progress  and  resulted  on 
jSdC  3  in  the  signing  of  a  protocol 
of  armistice,  providing  for  negotia- 
tions for  a  final  peace.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  therefore,  the  belligerent 
armies  were  resting  on  their  arms, 
while  peace  terms  were  under  dis- 
cussion in  London  (see  III,  Inter' 
national  Relationa).  Adrianople, 
meanwhile,  though  not  revictualed, 
continued  to  hold  out  against  the 
besieging  force. 

The  Servian  army  under  Crown 
Prince  Alexander  crossed  tbe  frontier 
near  Vrania,  and  in  three  columns 
advanced  on  Uskub.  Prishtina  was 
occupied  on  Oct.  22,  and  Novi  Bazar 
on  the  23rd.  On  the  24th  Kumanovo 
was  captured  after  60  hours'  fighting, 
the  Turks  losing  about  5,000  men. 
Uskub  was  occupied  on  Oct.  26,  the 
Turkish  army  retiring  to  Ovtche 
Polye,  after  a  second  defeat  be- 
tween Kumanovo  and  Uskub.  At 
Ovtche  Polye  they  were  again  routed 
and  began  a  continuous  retreat  be- 
fore the  victorious  Servians,  who 
now  overran  all  northern  Macedonia. 
A  strong  column  anticipated  the 
Greeks  at  Monastir,  which  was  oc- 
cupied on  Nov.  18,  after  the  most 
desperate  battle  of  the  campaign  in 
Macedonia.  The  capture  of  Durazzo, 
on  the  Adriatic,  on  Nov.  28  was  the 
last  important  Servian  victory,  and 
led  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
of  a  general  European  war  of  any 
event  of  the  Balkan  struggle  (see 
III,  International  Relations), 

C^reek  armies  under  the  command 
of  Crown  Prince  Constantine  invaded 
both  Macedonia  and  Epirus  on  Oct. 
18  and  occupied  Elassona  and  other 
frontier  towns.  On  the  2l8t  troops 
were  landed  in  Lemnos.  On  Oct.  25 
the  Greeks  captured  Selfidji  and  ad- 
vanced on  Monastir  and  Salonika. 
Prevesa,  already  blockaded  by  sea, 
was  occupied  by  the  army  in  Epirus 
on  Nov.  2.  The  principal  success  of 
the  Greek  campaign,  however,  was  the 
capture  of  Salonika  on  Nov.  8.  Greece 
refused  to  become  a  party  to  the 
armistice  signed  Dec.  3  and  continued 
both  land  and  naval  operations  dur- 
ing December,  but  without  material 
result.  A  Greek  delegate,  however, 
took   part   in   the   peace   conference. 
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On  Dec.  21  the  London  Eoonomiat 
published  the  following  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  war,  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  per  man  per  day  of  actual  war, 
excluding  the  cost  of  mobilization 
and  upkeep  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities: 

Men      Bzpenditnre 

Bulgaria   800,000     $35,250,000 

Servla    200,000      23,500,000 

Greece   150,000      24,000,000 

Montenegro    ....       40,000        5,600,000 
Turkey    400,000       64,000,000 

Total    1,090,000  $152,350,000 

Finance. — The  budget  for  the  year 
ended     March     13,     1912,     provided 


for  expenditure  of  $165,385,978,  as 
against  $141,570,697  in  1910-11.  The 
estimated  revenue  was  $122425,267| 
compared  with  $111,565,736  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  Italian  war  added  to 
the  estimated  expenditure  extraordi- 
nary grants  of  about  $22,000,000.  The 
optimistic  budget  for  the  current 
year,  issued  early  in  February,  is  of 
little  real  significance,  since  it  makes 
no  provision  for  either  the  Italian  or 
the  Balkan  wars.  Expenditure  is  es- 
timated at  $150,090,000,  and  the 
revenue  at  $134,000,000,  leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  $16,090,000,  as  against  the  es- 
timated deficit  of  over  ^3,000,000  the 
previous  year. 


ASIA 


OHINA 

The  Resolution. — ^The  position  of 
affairs  at  the  close  of  1911  offered 
encouraging  indications  of  an  early 
settlement  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  revolutionists.  During  De- 
cember hostilities  had  been  suspended 
under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  con- 
cluded Nov.  30  and  thrice  renewed. 
Since  Dec.  18  peace  negotiations  had 
been  conducted  at  Shanghai  by  Wu 
Ting-fang  and  Tang  Shao-yi;  and  on 
Dec.  28  their  deliberations  were  lim- 
ited to  the  consideration  of  methods 
of  selecting  delegates  to  a  national 
convention,  to  which  the  Throne 
agreed,  in  an  Imperial  edict  issued 
by  Yuan  Shih-kai  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Manchu  princes, 
to  leave  the  determination  of  China's 
future  form  of  government.  The 
election  of  Sun  Yat-sen  on  Dec.  29 
"President  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Provinces  of 
China,"  by  delegates  of  14  provincial 
assemblies  in  purely  provisional  con- 
vention at  Nanking,  was  an  event 
which  seemed,  at  the  time,  of  little 
significance. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  Sun  Yat-sen 
was  formally  inau^rated  President 
at  Nanking.  In  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage he  pigged  himself  to  resign  the 
provisional  office  on  the  abdication  of 
the  Manchus  and  the  restoration  of 
peace.  His  first  official  act  was  to 
adopt  the  Gregorian  calendar.  On 
the  following  day,  the  new  President 


was  able  to  complete  a  cabinet  com- 

S rising  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
hina;  with  the  revolutionary  Gen- 
eral Li  Yuan-heng,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, were  associated  Huang  Sing, 
Premier  and  Minister  of  War;  Wang 
Chung-hui,  Foreign  Minister,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  and  a  scholar  of  rare 
attainments;  Chen  Chin-tao,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance;  Chang-chien,  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  Industry  and 
Commerce;  and  Wu  Ting-fang,  Min- 
ister of  Justice. 

The  terms  accepted  by  Tang  Shao- 
3ri  for  the  extension  of  the  armistice 
on  Dec.  29,  1911,  pledged  the  mon- 
archy to  contract  no  foreign  loan 
pending  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  immediately  to 
withdraw  the  Imperial  troops  from 
certain  strong  positions  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  which  the  revolution- 
ists engaged  not  to  occupy.  On  Jan. 
2  the  Empress-Dowager  engaged  to 
furnish  Yuan  Shih-kai  with  three 
million  taels  from  the  Palace  funds, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  Gk>v- 
ernment  services  for  at  least  six 
weeks.  The  same  day  Tang  Shao-yi 
resigned  as  Yuan's  peace  envoy,  re- 
pudiated, it  was  said,  by  his  chief 
because  of  his  sweeping  and  inju- 
dicious concessions  to  the  revolution- 
ists. With  a  plentiful  supply  of 
money,  Yuan  Shih-kai's  confidence 
seemed  to  return.  In  the  face  of  the 
bitter  protests  of  the  revolutionists, 
he  forced  Wu  Ting-fang  to  adopt  the 
telegraph  as  a  means  of  continuing 
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tlie  negotiations;  but  a  deadlock  was 
▼ery  soon  reached  on  the  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  national  con- 
vention) Yuan  Shih-kai  proposing 
three  delegates  from  each  of  the  22 
provinces,  to  be  elected  by  the  Pro- 
yincial  Assemblies,  while  Wu  Ting- 
fang  demanded  the  nomination  of 
the  representatives  of  14  provinces 
in  session  at  Nanking. 

Yuan's  confidence,  however,  was 
•oon  shaken.  The  mutiny  of  Imperial 
troops  at  Lanchau  and  the  general 
condition  of  anarchy  in  Szechuan 
Province  forced  the  Powers  on  Jan. 
6  to  occupy  the  railroad  between  Pe- 
king and  the  sea,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  of  1901. 
On  Jan.  8,  Russia  notified  China  that 
the  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia  in 
internal  affairs  must  be  recognized, 
and  next  day  Russian  troops  pro- 
eeeded  to  expel  Chinese  from  the  se- 
ceded provinces.  By  the  middle  of 
the  month  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties  that  the 
plan  of  assembling  a  national  con- 
vention had  been  abandoned,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  nearly  all  the 
Manchu  princes,  terms  for  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Emperor  were  under 
discuaaion.  An  agreement  had  been 
practically  reach^  when  the  nego- 
tiations were  suddenly  shifted  to 
their  original  basis  by  an  Imperial 
edict  of  Jan.  25  reaffirming  the 
Throne's  decision  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  national  convention.  In 
a  few  days,  however,  the  negotiations 
for  abdication  were  resumed,  and  on 
Feb.  7  terms  were  finally  approved 
bj  which  the  Emperor  was  granted 
an  annual  pension  of  $4,000,000, 
Mexican;  pensions  were  provided  for 
the  Manchu  princes,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  whole  Imperial 
elan  were  safeguarded  by  remarkably 
liberal  provisions. 

On  Feb.  12  the  Emperor  Pu-Yi  is- 
med  the  momentous  proclamation 
which  dosed  the  267  years'  reign  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  and  established 
the  Chinese  Republic.  In  three  edicts 
the  Emperor  approved  the  favorable 
terms  granted  by  the  revolutionists, 
granted  the  constitutional  republic 
demanded  by  the  people;  conferred 
upon  Yuan  Shih-kai  plenary  powers 
to  establish  a  provisional  republican 
goremment  and,  in  cooperation  with 


the  Nanking  government,  finally  a 
constitutional  republic;  and  exhorted 
the  five  races — ^Manchu,  Chinese, 
Mongol,  Mahomedan,  and  Tibetan — 
and  all  sections  of  the  people  to  as- 
sist in  the  peaceful  establishment  of 
a  perfect  government.  Without  dis- 
turbance or  tumult  of  any  kind,  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  authority  of  the 
new  republic  was  established  amid 
universal  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

Tbi  Republic— On  Feb.  15  the 
provisional  assembly  at  Nanking, 
representing  17  provinces,  unani- 
mously elected  Yuan  Shih-kai  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Republic, 
and  accepted  the  resignation  of  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  the  provisional  cabinet, 
to  take  effect  on  the  arrival  of  the 
new  President  at  Nanking.  On  the 
20th  Li  Yuan-hung  was  elected  Vice- 
President.  It  was  made  a  condition 
of  Yuan's  election  that  he  should 
take  the  oath  of  office  at  Nanking, 
where  the  assembly  insisted  that  the 
seat  of  the  provisional  government 
be  retained.  In  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance Yuan  Shih-kai  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  China's  international  rela- 
tions of  his  withdrawal  from  Peking, 
and  when  a  deputation  arrived  on 
Feb.  24  to  escort  him  to  Nanking,  he 
was  still  unready  to  abandon  the 
capital.  A  deadlock  was  prevented 
only  by  the  outbreak  of  a  serious  mu- 
tiny among  the  Manchu  troops  in 
Peking  on  Feb.  29;  the  revolt  spread 
to  Tientsin  and  other  cities,  which, 
like  Peking,  were  looted  and  terror- 
ized for  several  days  until  order  was 
restored  by  Chinese  and  foreign 
troops.  Conditions  in  the  north 
were  so  unsettled,  however,  that  the 
Nanking  assembly  on  March  7  agreed 
to  the  inauguration  of  Yuan  Shih-kai 
at  Peking  in  the  presence  of  the  Nan- 
king del^ates.  Accordingly  the  first 
President  of  China  was  formally  in- 
stalled in  office  on  March  10  and  im- 
mediately set  about  the  consolidation 
of  his  government. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  by  which  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Pe- 
king, he  immediately  appointed  Tang 
Shao-yi  premier,  with  the  approval 
of  the  >«anking  delegates,  and  dis- 
patched him  to  Nanking  to  form  a 
Cabinet.    The  following  ministry  was 
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approved  March  29:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Yi  Cheng-hsiang  (Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg) ;  Interior,  Gbao  Ping- 
chun;  Finance,  Hsuing  Hsi-ling; 
Education,  Tsai  Yuan-pei;  Justice, 
Wang  Chung-hui;  Apiculture  and 
Forestry,  Sung  Cbiao-jen;  Industries 
and  Commerce,  Chen  Cbi-mei;  Com- 
munications, Tang  Shao-yi  (Pre- 
mier);  War,  Tuan  Chih-jui;  Navy, 
Lu  Kuan-bsiung.  On  April  1  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  tbe  provisional  cabinet 
retired,  and  tbe  next  day  tbe  assem- 
bly agreed  to  tbe  removal  of  tbe  seat 
of  government  to  Peking. 

Apart  from  tbe  loan  negotiations, 
tbe  course  of  wbieb  is  traced  on 
anotber  page  (see  III,  China),  few 
events  occurred  during  tbe  remain- 
der of  tbe  year  to  engage  tbe  at- 
tention of  tbe  outside  world.  Fre- 
quent mutinies  of  troops  and  isolat- 
ed outbreaks  of  anarcby  made  tbe 
task  of  maintaining  order  a  difficult 
one,  bampered  as  tbe  government 
was  by  lack  of  funds.  Mutinies  of 
more  tban  ordinary  severity  were  re- 
ported from  Nanking  on  April  12, 
and  from  Tung-Cbow  near  Peking 
late  in  August;  in  all  cases  tbe  gov- 
ernment acted  promptly  and  sup- 
pressed tbe  insurrections  before  tbey 
attained  large  proportions.  Still,  tbe 
wbole  country  remained  to  tbe  end 
of  tbe  year  in  a  dangerously  unset- 
tled condition. 

Pending  tbe  inauguration  of  Par- 
liament, tbe  functions  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Assembly  were  exercised  by 
tbe  Advisory  Council,  at  tbe  opening 
of  wbicb  at  Peking  on  April  29  Yuan 
Sbib-kai  delivered  bis  first  message 
on  tbe  administrative  policy  of  tbe 
new  government.  He  urged  tbe  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  domestic  peace 
and  foreign  friendships.  Financial 
reform  was  imperative  as  a  means  of 
attracting   foreign    capital,    and    tbe 

fovernment  bad  proposed  to  tbe 
^owers  an  increase  of  customs  duties, 
partly  offset  by  tbe  reduction  of  ex- 
port taxes  and  tbe  abolition  of  likin 
duties,  by  wbicb  tbe  customs  revenue 
would  be  increased  from  $30,800,000 
to  $42,000,000.  Tbe  President  urged 
also  tbe  employment  of  foreign  finan- 
cial experts  in  tbe  Finance  Ministry 
to  ensure  a  correct  budget  and  proper 
accounting. 
Tbe  finances  of  tbe  revolution  and 


tbe  republic  led  to  serious  dissentions 
between  tbe  Council  and  tbe  cabinet 
throughout  May.  Tbe  budget  for 
1912  showed  estimates  of  revenue 
$207,900,000,  and  of  expenditure 
$403,200,000.  The  violent  attacks  of 
the  Council  on  tbe  enormous  deficit 
and  on  tbe  conduct  of  the  loan  nego- 
tiations led  to  tbe  resignation  of  tbe 
Premier,  Tang  Shao-yi,  on  May  23, 
and  although  Yuan  Sbib-kai  and  tbe 
Cabinet  made  every  effort  to  persuade 
him  to  remain  in  office,  be  retired 
June  15.  His  successor  was  Lu 
Cheng-hsiang,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  appointed  June  30.  The 
Cabinet  was  disrupted  on  July  15  by 
tbe  resignation  of  tbe  Ministers  of 
Finance,  Justice,  Education,  and 
Agriculture  and  Forestry;  tbe  Minis- 
ter of  Industries  and  (Commerce  bad 
resigned  previously.  Tbe  bitter  hos- 
tility of  tbe  Council  to  tbe  Executive 
was  emphasized  by  tbe  rejection  of 
Yuan  Sbih-kai*s  first  appointments 
for  tbe  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet. 
A  revised  list  was  ratified,  with  one 
exception,  on  July  26,  only,  it  was 
believed,  through  fear  of  the  military 
commanders  supporting  Yuan  Sbib- 
kai,  who  threatened,  in  the  event  of 
further  obstruction,  to  proceed  to 
Peking  and  dissolve  the  Council  by 
force.  Resentment  against  this  first 
suggestion  of  a  military  dictatorship 
was  intensified  by  tbe  summary  ar- 
rest and  execution  at  Peking  on  Aug. 
16  of  tbe  revolutionary  generau 
Chang  Chen-wu  and  Fang  Wei,  the 
original  leaders  of  the  revolt  at  Wu- 
chang and  members  of  Tung-Men- 
Hui,  Sun  Yat-sen's  original  Southern 
revolutionary  organization,  now  vir- 
tually in  control  of  tbe  Advisory 
Council.  Tbe  Council  threatened  to 
impeach  tbe  Government  and  sum- 
moned Yuan  Sbib-kai  to  defend  tbe 
executions  in  person.  Instead  of 
complying.  Yuan  invited  the  Hupeh 
delegates  to  visit  him,  and  be  so 
thoroughly  convinced  them  that  tbe 
two  generals  were  properly  executed 
as  conspirators  against  the  govern- 
ment, that  tbe  Hupeh  delegates  un- 
dertook to  persuade  the  Council  to 
abandon  tbe  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. Tbe  bands  of  tbe  Government 
were  strengthened  bv  the  arrival  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  at  Peking  Aug.  24  and 
bis    cordial    endorsement    of    Yuaa 
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Shih-kai's  administration.  The  inci- 
dent passed  without  creating  a  seri- 
ous crisis,  and  served  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  impressing  on  the  people  the 
resolve  of  the  government  to  deal  vig- 
orously with  embarrassing  intrigues. 

In  September  Liang  Men-ting  en- 
tered the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  premier  giving  up 
the  portfolio.  He  resigned  in  Novem- 
ber, failing  to  agree  with  the  Cabinet 
on  the  Mongolian  question. 

The  National  Assembly.— The  draft 
of  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the 
new  National  Assembly,  to  be  elect- 
ed early  in  1913,  was  published 
in  August.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  new  Assembly,  which  is  to 
comprise  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution and  arrange  for  the  election 
of  a  President.  The  Senate  is  to 
have  264  members,  nominated  by  the 

Srovinces  and  dependencies  (Tibet, 
[ongolia,  and  Turkestan).  The 
Chamber  will  have  603  members,  one 
for  each  800,000  of  the  population. 

JAPAN 

Deatli  of  the  £mperor.— Mutsuhito, 
Emperor  of  Japan,  died  at  Tokyo, 
July  30,  after  a  long  illness.  The 
late  Emperor  was  born  Nov.  3,  1852, 
and  succeeded  to  the  Throne  as  the 
hundred  and  twenty-second  represen- 
tative of  his  line  in  January,  1867. 
One  of  his  first  sovereign  acts  was 
the  decree  of  Feb.  14,  1868,  which  in- 
vited treaties  of  amity  with  foreign 
Powers  and  opened  Japan  to  foreign 
intercourse.  After  his  coronation  on 
Nov.  26,  1868,  the  Throne  became  the 
pivot  of  government,  and  for  over  40 
vears  continued  to  guide  the  process 
by  which  Japan  was  raised  from  an 
insignificant  feudal  state  to  its  pres- 
ent place  among  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world.  Mutsuhito's  reign  was 
known  as  Meiji,  the  Era  of  Enlight- 
enment, and  as  such  it  will  probably 
remain  forever  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Japan. 

The  body  of  Mutsuhito  was  placed 
in  the  imperial  mausoleum  at  Mono- 
yama,  near  Kioto,  S^t.  14.  The 
United  States  was  officially  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Philander  C.  Knox. 
The  suicide  of  General  Count  Mara- 


suke  Nogi  and  his  wife  on  Sept.  13,. 
as  the  funeral  procession  started 
from  the  palace  in  Tokyo  was  a  strik- 
ing reminder  of  the  vitality  of  the 
spirit  of  Old  Japan,  which  has  sur^ 
vived  the  marvelous  changes  of  re- 
cent years. 

The  New  Emperor,  Yoshihito 
Harunomiya,  third  son  of  Mutsuhito, 
was  born  Aug.  31,  1879.  He  waa 
married.  May  10,  1900,  to  Princess 
Sadako,  daughter  of  Prince  Kujo 
Michitaka,  who  has  borne  him  three 
sons.  His  reign  is  to  be  known  as 
Faidco,  Era  of  Great  Righteousness. 

Administration. — ^The  general  elec- 
tion held  in  May  resulted  as  follows: 
Sei  Yukai  (Unionist  Party),  217; 
Nationalisto,  89;  Central  Club,  27; 
Independents,  44.  Both  the  Union- 
ists and  the  Independents  won  more 
seats  than  they  hsid  in  the  last  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Saionji  ministry,  which  as- 
sumed office  in  September,  1911,  was 
not  long  in  restoring  the  confidence 
of  economic  circles,  which  had  been 
rudely  shaken  by  the  steady  increase 
in  taxation  under  the  Katsura  ad- 
ministration. The  new  finance  min- 
ister. Dr.  Yamamoto,  inaugurated  a. 
policy  of  retrenchment  and  curtail- 
ment of  increases  in  armament.  On 
the  latter  question  the  ministry  came 
to  grief,  ^aron  Ishimoto,  minister 
of  war,  died  in  April.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Uehara,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  long-standing  pro- 
posal to  establish  two  permanent 
military  divisions  in  Korea.  Dissen- 
tions  in  the  Cabinet  over  this  expan- 
sion of  the  military  establishment, 
which  the  Premier  refuse  to  support 
as  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  friend- 
ly relations  with  Russia  and  incom- 
patible with  the  ministerial  policy  of 
retrenchment,  became  acute  in  the 
early  fall.  General  Uehara  resigned 
on  Dec.  2,  and  three  days  later  Mar- 
quis Saionji,  the  Premier,  unable  to 
fill  the  portfolio,  handed  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Emperor.  The  offer  of 
the  premiership  was  refused  by  sev- 
eral statesmen,  and  on  Dec  17 
Prince  Katsura  was  directed  by  the 
Emperor  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

Tne  Premier  assumed  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  Dec. 
19  announced  nis  Cabinet  as  follows: 
Baron    Dura,    home    affairs;    Baron 
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Goto,  communications  and  railways; 
Kakashoji  Ren,  agriculture;  Wakat- 
Buki  Reijiro,  finance;  M.  Matsu- 
muro,  juBtioe;  Shibata  Kamon,  edu- 
cation; Baron  ELikoshi  YasuiBuma, 
war;   and  Admiral  Saito,  navy. 

Finaace. — ^In  the  budget  for  '  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913, 
revenue  and  expenditure  balance  at 
$286,446,933.  Extraordinary  revenue 
is  estimated  at  $35,168,030,  of  which 
$26,298,270  will  be  borrowed,  and 
extraordinary  expenditure  at  $80,- 
463,001,  of  which  $26,000,000  will  be 


set  aside  for  the  redemption  of  na* 
tional  debt  and  $20,000,000  for  rail- 
way construction. 

Commerce. — The  fordgn  trade  of 
Japan  in  1911  reached  the  record  fig- 
ure of  $478,697,317,  of  which  imports 
represented  $255,875,241  and  exports 
$222,822,076.  Compared  with  1910 
imports  increased  $24,686,805,  and 
exports  decreased  $5,475,564.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $27,240,185  in  1910  to 
$40,462,953;  exports  to  the  United 
States    were   valued    at   $71,077,370. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  WORLD 


Argentina 

Aostralia , 

Austria-Hungary. . . , 

BelfEium 

Bobvia 

Bra»a 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

ChUe 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rioa 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greeee 

Guatamala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India  (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Mezioo 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumanla. 

Russia 

Finland 

Salvador 

Servia 

8iam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turlcay 

United  States 

Philippines 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 


Year 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

'11-'12 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1908 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1911 

•09-'10 
1912 
1912 
1910 
1911 


Imports  of 
Merchandise 


353.972.311 

325.375.665 

667.000.000 

823.137.000 

18.980,000 

235.575.000 

34,230,000 

555.448.604 

108,582.000 

306,812.000 

17.026.000 

8.872.161 

108.007,000 

170.021.000 

6.400.000 

7.026.000 

136.135,590 

1.575,008.731 

2,300,800.000 

3,311,941.226 

30.983.448 

5.251.317 

7,948.117 

3.019,416 

419.686.000 

648.112,065 

255,875.241 

19.812.000 

966.000 

95.156.307 

1,332.874.000 

95.037.044 

2.583.267 

107,761.000 

9.865,464 

6.734.635 

49.904.000 

20.919,000 

69,939.000 

79.075,000 

490.825,000 

70,721,000 

3,745,249 

16.146,000 

25,375,000 

198,800,576 

180.267,000 

347.865,281 

147,276.997 

1.653.264.934 

54.549,980 

42,797.000 

15,475.000 
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Imports 

from 

United 

States 


50.521,021 

43,777.213 

58.800.000 

44,619,000 

2,142.000 

30,264.000 

165.000 

364,339.890 

13,370.000 

26.534.864 

4.637.000 

4.106,923 

57,063,000 

16.320,000 

3.885,000 

2.108.000 

1.609.800 

170.445.634 

319.800.000 

606,112.871 

813.000 

2,181.869 

5,790,203 

1.707,692 

11.323.000 

81.281.564 

40.462.953 

1.596.000 

50.000 

53.007.939 

96.103.760 

8.200.029 

1.341.692 

7.714.000 

5.104.233 

307,674 

30,000 

4,118,000 

7,472,000 

470,364 

19.533,761 


1.560.674 

202.000 

647.000 

19.844,335 

7,973.820 

14.491,374 

2.269,688 


20.604.166 
4.877.000 
4.025.000 


Exports  of 
Merchandise 


313,333,124 

386.283,774 

516,200.000 

657.634.000 

29.200.000 

310.006.000 

24.907.000 

316,317,250 

120,022.000 

245.638.000 

17.625,000 

8.924.191 

128.642,000 

146.884,000 

10,860,000 

13,067,000 

142,994,065 

1.191.210,861 

1.928.400.000 

2,210.765.592 

27.902.203 

10.079.219 

18.563.660 

2.571.916 

664.676.000 

418,677.304 

222.822.076 

9.917.000 

884.000 

145.992.568 

1.090.848,000 

92.613.928 

3.989.428 

76.737.000 

2.853.725 

4.786,623 

38,669,000 

31.697.000 

33.360.000 

118.985.000 

712,684.000 

49.112.000 

7.297.836 

18,989,000 

40.542.000 

193.553.200 

173.333,000 

242,662,066 

80,073,168 

2,204.322,400 

60.319.836 

43.333.000 

18.706.000 


Exports 

to 
United 

States 


23.449.947 

7.115.794 

12.500.000 

22.609.000 

37.894.351 

112.184.000 

216.000 

120.534.993 

24.681.000 

22,077.691 

7.703.000 

4.920.798 

112.834.000 

9.572,000 

7.661.000 

3.644.000 

16.838.323 

76.542.835 

152.300.000 

139.466.184 

2,034.000 

2.739.076 

350.730 

2.522.566 

43.312.000 

44.194.684 

71.077.370 

152.000 

1.000 

109.604.938 

32.926,492 

2,112,088 

1,677,010 

6.317.000 

2,566,115 

2,071 

519,000 

7,278,000 

934.000 

36,181 

13.828.265 

'"i.'24V.i28' 

908.000 

19.000 

11.088.290 

8.887.641 

25.852.404 

3.067.635 

'  '21.517,777' 
4.611,000 
6.098.000 
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THE    PRESIDENT    AlTD    VIOE-PBESIDENT 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 


ElMUd 


1  Ottori*  Wuhioatoa 


4  Jobn  Quinay  Aduni. 

7  Andrew  JftoktoD . 

8  Mwtls  Vu  Bun 
B  Willum  H.  Ham 

-  ■  'jiTyld 

MS  KiiDi  Folk 

13  ZMbary  Taylor. 
13  HilUnf  mimon. 


AinJ113, 
April--' 


£ld?7i> 


i»  Si  ■ 
30  Jk 

ai  Ct 

33  Qi 

33  B< 

34  Oi 
3a  W 

38  Tl 

37  WUUiun  H.  Taft. . 
18  Woodrov  Wilaon' . 


Fab.  12, 
.D«.  20. 


Quincy.  Maaa 

Monliiello,  Va.... 
Monlpeller,  V«.... 

Oak  Hill,  Va 

DuinEV.  MsH 

Henmtaae,  Tsim.. 
KinderhDoL,  N.  Y. 
North  B«Dd.  O. . . . 

N'aehyilla.  Teim..'; 
BaUin  Rouia,  J*. . 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

CoDCord,  N,  H 

Wheatland,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 ... . 
Oraeuvilla,  Tbod.  . 
WaibinstoD,  D.  C. 

Fremont.  O 

Mentor,  0 

Now  York  City... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Indlaiupalb.  Ind. . 
New  York  dty... 

Canton,  O 

OjWerBay,  N.  Y. 


PriDO 


1.  N.  J .  . 


H  offiee  Martli  «.  1913. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mio  of  reptnantatiod  in  the  Houis  ol 


Cbllwa  U  bHKl,  haa  boan  aa  [oUom: 

CoBititatloB,  17SB,  ratio  30.000 

FliM  pHinia,  1733,  ratio  33.000 

8«ood  Cannu,  1803,  ratio  33,000 

Third  Cbhb.  1813.  ratio  31.000 181 

Fourth  Caomu,  1823,  ratio  40.000. 
tVth  Caamm,  1833,  ratio  47.700.  . 
Sixth  Cauua,  1843.  ratio  70.980. . 


Sanntb  Caoaoi.  1853.  ratio  03,433 333 

Eichth  Cenna,  1803.  ratio  137,381 243 

Ninth  Cnaui.  1873.  ratio  131,426 293 

TanthCanna.  1883.  ratio  IS1.911 33fi 

Elavantb  CaanH.  1803.  ratio  173,900 358 

Twelfth  Canna.  1900,  ratio  194.183 38fl 

Thiitaanth  Caanii,  1910,  ratio  311,877. . .  439 
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3.929,314  I  1840.. 


,308,483      ,  _ 

,239,881      1880 31,443.321      I9D0 74,saG.900 

,033,822      1870 3S,eSS.371      1910 91,402.151 


V.     THE   NATIONAL   ADMINISTRATION 
VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,   ISOS  AND   1912 


Nora.— In  IWS  ttwre  mra  chI  lac  Deb*  (8Dci&liiO.  420.830  voM:  Cor  CtuAs  (ProhtU- 

.  .      _ oe  Leaam).  83,563:  for  W»m>njPopulwl),  28,131;  (or 

_.  12  tben  were  out  for  ChaGn  (Prahibitioaiit),  207,909 

voi«;  lor  iteimer  iooei»li«l-I*l»r),  29,071.   TTie  totll  TOW  in  1908  wh  H,887,JB3;  in  1012, 
1S,033.S8S;  these  figum  da  ml  inolude  blank  or  void  Iwllota  or  Katteiinc  vot«  for  nuns  not 


'  RoD«relt  tl 


;  on  bnUot. 


Pretident  (aalary,  J75,000;  travel- 
ing expenses,  926,000) ;  William  How- 
ard Taft,  Ohio.  Mr.  Taft  wu  de- 
feated for  reelection  Nov.  S,  1912, 
and  retires  March  3,  1913. 

Secretary    lo    the    Prttident     (sal- 


ary, tT,SOO):  CharleB  D.  Hillea,  New 
York.  Mr.  Hillet  retired  Jut?  17  to 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  H« 
was  succeeded  by  Carmi  A.  Thom^ 
son,  of  Ohio,  who  held  office   until 
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Nov.  20,  when  he  became  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hilles  then 
resumed  the  position  of  secretary  to 
the  President. 

Vice-Preaident  (salary,  $12,000): 
James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  died 
Oct.  30,  1012  (see  I,  American  Exb- 
iory).  The  Vice-President  presides 
over  the  Senate  with  no  vote  except 
in  case  of  a  tie.  During  the  third 
session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress, 
the  Vice-President's  functions  are 
being  exercised  by  the  Presidents 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Senators 
A.  0.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  and  Jacob 


M.  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire, 
elected  D^.  16  to  serve  alternate 
fortnights. 

The  President  and  Vice-President 
are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years 
by  the  state  Electoral  Colleges,  whose 
membership  is  based  upon  the  con- 
gressional apportionment  as  shown 
on  a  subsequent  page.  This  appor- 
tionment is  revised  by  Congress  after 
each  decennial  census.  The  official 
figures  of  the  electoral  and  popular 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  election  of  Nov.  5,  1012, 
are  given  in  the  table  on  the  preced- 
ing page. 


EXECUTIVE   DEPABTMENTS 


Nine  cabinet  officers,  constitutins 
the  President's  advisory  council,  and 
each  in  charge  of  one  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  are 
nominiktsd^bjuihe  President  and  con- 
firmed bv  theSenate,  for  a  term  sub- 
ject to  the  President's  pleasure.  Sal- 
ary, $12,000  each. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  present 
cabinet  was  appointed  March  6,  1000. 
These  are  Wsuter  L.  Fisher,  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  the  Interior,  March 
7,  1011,  and  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  May  12,  lOII.  All  of 
the  members  of  the  |^esent  cabinet 
retire  with  President  Taft,  March  3, 
1013. 

By  act  of  Congress,  in  the  case  of 
vacancy  in  office  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  cabinet  officers 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  the  or- 
der named  below: 

DSPABTlCEirT  OF   StATK 

Secretary  of  State,  —  Philander 
Chase  Knox,  Pa. 

Charffed  with  negotiations  relating 
to  foreign  affairs. 

A$Httani  Beoreiary, — Hnntinffton  Wil- 
son, lU.     16,000. 

Second  AetUtani  Secretary, — Alvey 
A.  Adee,  D.  C.     |4,500. 

Third  Aeeietani  Secretary. — Chandler 
Hale,  Me.     $4,500. 

Director  oj  the  Ooneular  Service. — 
WUbor  J.  Carr,  N.  Y.     $4,500. 

Couneelor. — Chandler  P.  Anderson, 
N.  Y.    $6,000. 

SeHiciior. — Joshua  B.  Clark,  Utah. 
$5,000 


Beeideni  Diplomatic  Officer. — 
$7,500. 


Thomas  C.  Dawson,  resident  diplo- 
matic officer,  died  May  1.  No  soccessor 
has  been  appointed. 

Bureau  of  Accounte. — Chief  Thomas 
Morrison,  N.  Y.     $2,800. 

Bureau  of  Appointmente. — Chief,  M. 
M.  Sband,  N.  J.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Oitieenehip. — Chief,  Rich- 
ard W.  Flournoy,  Jr.,  Md.     $2,100. 

Ooneular  Bureau. — Chief,  Herbert  C. 
Hengstler,  Ohio.     $2,250. 

Diplomatic  Bureau. — Chief,  Sydney 
Y.  Smith,   D.  C.     $2,250. 

Bureau  of  Indeaiee  and  Archivee. — 
Chief,  John  R.  Buck,  Me.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library.— Chiet, 
John  A.  Tonner,  O.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Trade  Relationi. — Chief, 
John  Ball  Osborne,  Pa.  $2,100. 
Charged  with  compilation  of  commer- 
cial information  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  with  collection 
of  consular  reports. 

Division  of  Latin  American  Affaire, 
— Chief,  William  T.  S.  Doyle,  CaL 
$4,500. 

Divieion  of  Far-Baeiem  Affaire. — 
Chief,  Bansford  8.  Miller,  N.  Y.    $4,500. 

Divieion  of  Near-Baetem  Affaire. — 
Asst.   Chief, .     $2,500. 

Divieion  of  Information. — Chief,  Sct- 
elton  L.  Brown,  D.  C.     $8,000. 

Tbhasubt  Depabtmbnt 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — Frank- 
lin MacVeagh,  111. 

Charged  with  management  of  the 
national  finances.  He  prepares  plans 
for'  improvement  of  the  revenue  and 
support  of  the  public  credit;  super- 
intends collection  of  the  revenue; 
grants  warrants  for  all  moneys  paid 
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from  and  into  the  Treasury;  con- 
trols construction  of  public  build- 
ings; coinage  and  printing  of  money; 
and  the  administration  of  the  life- 
saving,  revenue  cutter,  and  the  pub- 
lic health  service. 

A88istant  8ecretarie9. — James  F.  Cur- 
tis, Mass.,  Robert  O.  Bailey,  D.  C, 
Sherman  P.  Allen,  Vt.,  |5,000  each. 

A.  Piatt  Andrew,  second  in  rank  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, resigned  July  8,  because  of  differ- 
ences in  administratiye  matters  be- 
tween himself  and  Secretary  MacVeagh. 
The  divisions  and  bureaus  preside^ 
over  by  Mr.  Andrew  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Bailey,  third  in  rank  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  vacancy 
was  filled  on  July  17  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Allen,  formerly  Chief 
Clerk  in  the  White  House. 

SupervUinff  AroMtect. — Oscar  Wen- 
deroth,  $6,000.  Charged  with  superin- 
tending the  construction  and  repair  of 
public  buildings. 

Engraving  and  Printing. — Chief  of 
Bureau,  Joseph  E.  Ralph,  111.,  $6,000. 
Produces  all  the  securities  and  similar 
work  of  the  Government  printed  from 
steel  plates. 

Secret  Service. — Chiet  William  J. 
Flynn,  New  York.  $4,000.  Charged 
with  detection  of  counterfeiting,  and 
similar   frauds   on   the   Government. 

Mr.  Flynn  was  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  succeeding  John  E.  Wilkie, 
resigned,   1911. 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. — Robert 
J.  TraceWell,  Ind.  $6,000.  Construes 
the  laws  relating  to  appropriations  and 
methods  of  rendering  and  stating  ac- 
counts. 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States. — 
Carmi  A.  Thompson,  Ohio.  $8,000. 
Charged  with  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  all  public  moneys  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  and  sub-treasuries  and  in 
national   bank  depositories. 

Lee  McClnng,  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  since  Nov.  1,  1900, 
resigned  Nov.  14.  His  successor, 
Carmi  A.  Thompson,  filled  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  President  July  17 
to  Nov.  20,  when  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. — Law- 
rence O.  Murray,  New  York.  $5,000. 
Has  supervision  of  the  national  banks, 
their  examination  and  reports ;  the 
preparation  and  issue  of  national  bank 
circulation ;  the  redemption  and  de- 
struction of  national  bank  notes. 

Internal  Revenue.  —  Commissioner, 
Royal  B.  Cabell,  Va.  $6,000.  General 
supervision  of  the  collection  of  all  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  internal  revenue  laws. 


The  Mint. — Director,  George  B.  Rob- 
erts, la.  $5,000.  General  supervision 
of  the  mints  and  assay  offices. 

PuhUe  Health  Service. — Surg.-Gen- 
eral,  Rupert  Blue.  $6,000.  Charged 
with  the  framing  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  contagious 
diseases;  supervision  of  the  quarantine 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
marine  hospitals. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
Aug.  14,  the  name  of  this  Bureau  was 
changed  from  "Public  Health  and  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service"  and  its  powers 
materially  enlarged.  Dr.  Blue  was  ap- 
pointed Surgeon-General  on  Jan.  5. 
(See  XKX,  Public  Health  and  Hygiene.) 

Wab    Depabtment 

Secretary  of  War. — Henry  Lewis 
Stimson,  N.  Y. 

Charged  with  supervision  of  na- 
tional defense,  .  and  army  expendi- 
tures. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. — Robert 
Shaw  Oliver,  N.  Y.     $5,000. 

The  General  Staff. — Chief,  MaJ.-Gen. 
Leonard  Wood.  Charged  with  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  national  defense, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Army. 

The  chiefs  of  the  military  bureaus 
are  as  follows  i 

Adjutant-Oeneral. — ^Brlg.-Gen.  George 
Andrews.      $8,000. 

General  Andrews  became  Adjutant- 
General   in    1912,    succeeding  Maj.-Gen. 

F.  C.     Ainsworth.        (See     XII,     The 
Army.) 

Inspector-General. — Brlg.-Gen.,  B.  A. 
Garlington.     $6,000. 

Judge-Advocate  General. — Brig.-(^n. 
B.  H.  Crowder.     $6,000. 

Quartermaster-General. — Brlg.-Gen.   J. 

B.  Aleshire.     $6,000. 
Commissary-General. — Brig.-Gen.       H. 

G.  Sharpe.     $6,000. 
Surgeon-General. — Brig.-CJen.     G.     H. 

Tomey.     $6,000. 

Paymaster-General. — Brig.-(3en.  George 
R.   Smith.     $6,000. 

General    Smith    succeeded    Brig.-Gen. 

C.  H.  Whipple  in  1912. 

Chief  of  Engineers. — Brig.-Gen.  Will- 
iam H.  Bixby.     $6,000. 

Chief  of  Ordnance. — Brig.-(3en.  Will- 
iam Crosier.     $6,000. 

Chief  Signal  Officer.  —  Brlg.-(3en. 
James  Allen.     $6,000. 

Ch4ef  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. — 
Brlg.-Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre.     $6,000. 

General  Mclntyre  succeeded  Brig.- 
Gen.  C.  R.  Bdwards,  who  retired  in 
1912. 

Board  of  Engineers  for  Bivers  and 
Harhors. — A  permanent  body  which  ia- 
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Testlffates  In  their  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  all  surveys  and  rlTer  and 
harbor  Improvements  proposed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Depabtmknt  of  Justice 

Aiiomey-Otneral. — George  Wood- 
ward WicKenham^  N.  Y. 

Represents  the  United  States  in 
all  legal  matters. 

SoUottor-Qeneral, — WilUam  M.  Bnl- 
Utt,  Ky.  110,000.  Charged  with  the 
bnslness  of  the  Government  In  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  and  in  State  Courts. 

Mr.  Bullitt  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  on  July  1,  succeeding  Fred- 
erick W.  Lehmann,  resigned. 

A9$i9tant  to  Attamey-Oeneral, — 
James  A.  Fowler,  Tenn.  $7,000. 
Charged  with  matters  arising  under  the 
federal  anti-trust  and  Interstate  com- 
merce laws.  There  are  seven  Assistant 
Attorneys  General;  salary,  |5,000  each. 

Post  Office  Depastment 

Postmaster  Oeneral. — Frank  Harris 
Hitchcock,  Mass. 

Has  direction  and  management  of 
the  Post  Offioe  Department. 

Fir$i  Assistant  Postmastsr-Oenaral, — 
C.  P.  Grandfleld,  Mo.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  postmasters'  appointments;  sal- 
aries and  allowance;  dty  delivery 
service. 

Beoond  Assistant  PostmastsT'C^en' 
oral. — Joseph  Stewart,  Mo.  $6,000. 
Charged  with  railway  adjustments, 
miscellaneous  transportation,  foreign 
mails,  railway  mall  service,  inspection 
•guipment. 

TMrd  Assistant  PostoMStar-GeneroL 
— James  J.  Britt  N.  C.  $0,000.  Charged 
with  financial  system,  stamps,  money 
orders,  registered  malls,  classlflcatlon 
of  domestic  mail  matter,  redemption. 

Fourth  Assistant  Fostmastsr-Osneral, 
— P.  V.  DeGraw,  Pa.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  rural  mails,  supplies,  dead  letters, 
post  route  maps. 

Postal  Savings  System, — Director, 
Theodore  L.  Weed,  formerly  chief 
clerk  in  the  Post  Office  Department  ap- 
pointed Jan.  1,  1012. 

Natt  Defabtment 

Secretary  of  "Savy, — George  von 
Lengerke  Meyer,  Mass. 

Charged  with  direction  of  the 
Navy  and  superintendence  of  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  employ- 
meat  of  vessels  of  war. 


Assistant  Secretary. — Beekman  Wln- 
throp.  New  York.     $5,000. 

Oeneral  Board  of  the  Vavy. — ^The 
General  Board  is  advisory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  officers : 

Admiral  of  the  Navy  George  Dewey, 
president;  Rear-Adm.,  C.  B.  Vreeland, 
aid  for  operations;  Rear-Adm.,  J.  B. 
Murdock;  Capt  T.  M.  Potts;  Capt  H. 
S.  Knapp;  Capt.  John  Hood;  Capt.  W. 
R.  Shoemaker;  Capt.  A.  G.  Winter- 
halter;  Capt  W.  L.  Rodgers;  Comman- 
der H.  J.  Zlegemeler,  secretary. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. — Chief, 
Civil  Bnglneer  H.  R.  Stanford.  $0,000. 
Charged  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  docks  and  naval  build- 
ings. 

Bmream  of  Navigation. — Chlet  Rear- 
Adm.  Philip  Andrews.  $6,000.  Charged 
with  the  education  and  supervision  of 
line  officers  and  of  enlisted  men. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance. — Chief,  Rear- 
Adm.  N.  C.  Twining.  $8,000.  Charged 
with  supervision  of  the  Torpedo  Sta- 
tion, magaslnes  on  shore,  and  with  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  arms  and 
equipment. 

Bureau  of  Oonstruetion  and  Repair. — 
Chief  Constructor,  Rldiard  M.  Watt. 
$6,000.  Charged  with  the  design,  con- 
struction, care,  and  repair  of  ships. 

Bureau  of  Steam  Brn^neering. — ^Engl- 
neer-ln-Chlef,  Rear-Adm.  Hutch  I.  Cone. 
$6,000.  Charged  with  designing,  build- 
ing and  repairing  steam  machinery  for 
naval  ships. 

Bureau  of  SuppUes  and  Accounts. — 
Paymaster-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Cowle. 
$6,000.  Charged  with  the  supply  of 
funds  for  disbursing  officers,  and  the 
purchase  of  all  naval  supplies. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — 
Surgeon-General,  Charles  F.  Stokes. 
$6,000.  Control  of  naval  hospitals  and 
hospital  ships. 

Judge-Advocate-Cfeneral. — Capt.  Rob- 
ert L.  Russell.  $5,000.  Charged  with 
supervision  of  all  legal  aspects  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Solicitor,  Henry  M. 
Butler,  $4,000. 

Marine  Corps. — Commandant,  Major- 
Oen.  William  P.  Biddle.     $8,000. 

Depastment  of  the  Interkhi 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. — ^Walter 
Lowrie  Fisher,  111. 

Charged    with    patents,    pensions, 

fublic    lands   and    parks,    education, 
ndian  affairs,  geological  surveys,  rec- 
lamation of  arid  lands,  and  mines. 

First  Assistant  Secretary. — Samuel 
Adams,  IlL     $6,000. 

Oeneral  Land  Office. — Commissioner, 
Fred  Dennett  N.  D.     $5,000.     Charged 
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with  the  snrvey,  management  and  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands. 

Patent  Oj0Ice.---Commis8ioner,  Edward 
B.  Moore,  Mich.  $5,000.  Administra- 
tion of  the  patent  laws,  and  supervision 
of  the  registration  of  trade-marks. 

Pension  Office. — Commissioner,  James 
L.  Davenport,  D.  C.  $5,000.  Super- 
vision of  adjudication  of  claims  arising 
under  laws  granting  Army  or  Navy 
service  pensions. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire. — Commis- 
sioner,   .     $5,000.     Has  charge 

of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States   (exclusive  of  Alaska). 

Robert  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  AflCairs,  resigned  in  1912.  His 
successor  has  not  been  appointed. 

Bureau  of  Education.— -Commissioner, 
Philander  P.  Clazton,  Tenn.  $5,000. 
Collects  statistics  and  general  informa- 
tion regarding  education ;  has  charge  of 
the  schools  for  native  Alaskan  children ; 
and  administers  the  endowment  fund 
for  agricultural  colleges  and  mechani- 
cal arts. 

Geological  Survey. — Director,  George 
Otis  Smith,  Me.  $6,000.  Charged  with 
classification  of  the  public  lands  and 
examination  of  the  geologic  structure, 
mineral  resources,  and  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  national  domain. 

Reclamation  Service. — Director,  Fred- 
erick H.  NewelL  $7,500.  Charged  with 
the  survey,  construction,  and  operation 
of  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  works 
in  arid  states,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  17,  1902. 

Bureau  of  Mines. — Director,  Joseph 
A.  Holmes,  N.  C.  $6,000.  To  promote 
the  mining  industry  of  tbe  United 
States,  foster  the  safety  of  miners,  and 
give  attention  to  the  treatment  of  ores 
and  the  use  of  explosives. 

Depabtment  of  Agbicultube 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. — James 
Wilson,  Iowa. 

Exercises  supervision  over  agricul- 
tural industry,  experiment  stations, 
quarantine  stations  for  imported  cat- 
tle, inspection  of  foods  and  drugs, 
national  forest  reserves,  and  inter- 
state game  laws^ 

Aaeietant  Secretary.  —  Willett  M. 
Hays,   Minn.     $5,000. 

Weatlier  Bureau.— Chief,  WilUs  L. 
Moore,  111.  $6,000.  Charged  with  fore- 
casting of  weather  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  navigation. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — Chief, 
A.  D.  Melvin,  111.  $5,000.  Conducts 
inspection  of  animals  and  meat  food 
products ;  investigates  communicable 
diseases  and  their  prevention,  and  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  animals. 


Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. — Chief,  B. 
T.  Galloway,  Mo.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  improvement  of  crops  by 
breeding  and  selection,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  plants  and  seeds  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 

Forest  Service. — Chief,  Henry  S. 
Graves.  $5,000.  Charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  national  forests, 
the  investigation  of  forest  problems 
and  encouragement  of  protecting  grow- 
ing timber. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. — Chemist  and 
Chief,  Carl  L.  Alsberg.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  analysis  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  fertilizers,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  composition  and  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and  drugs. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  resigned  March 
15  (see  XIX,  Agriculture).  His  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Alsberg,  appointed  by  di- 
rection of  President  Taft  on  Dec.  16, 
was  formerly  chemist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

Bureau  of  Soils.— Chief,  Milton  Whit- 
ney, Md.  $3,500.  Charged  with  inves- 
tigating soils  in  their  relations  to  cli- 
mate and  organic  life. 

BureoLu  of  Entomology. — Chief,  L.  O. 
Howard,  N.  Y.  $4,000.  Charged  with 
dissemination  of  information  regarding 
injurious  insects  affecting  forests,  crops 
and  fruits,  and  means  of  their  elimina- 
tion. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. -i—ChieU 
Henry  W.  Henshaw,  Mass.  $3,000.  In- 
vestigates the  economic  relations  of  ani- 
mal life.  Charged  with  enforcing  the 
bird  and  game  laws. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. — Direc- 
tor, A.  C.  True,  Conn.  $4,000.  Author- 
ized to  promote  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  investigation. 

Office  of  Public  Roads. — Director, 
Logan  W.  Page,  Mass.  $3,000.  Charged 
with  investigating  road  making,  road 
maintenance  and  road  materials,  and 
collecting  information  regarding  sys- 
tems of  road  management. 

Depabtment  of  Commebcs  and 
Labor 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
— Charles  Nagel,  Mo. 

Charged  with  promoting  commerce, 
mining,  manufacturing,  shipping, 
fisheries,  transportation,  and  labor. 
Also  the  supervision  of  alien  immi- 
gration, and  naturalization. 

Assistant  Secretary. — ^Benjamin  8. 
Cable,   IlL     $5,000. 

Bureau  of  Corporations. — Conmiis- 
sioner,  Luther  Conant,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  $5,- 
000.  Authorized  to  investigate  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  any  corpora- 
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tlon  or  combination  engaged  In  Inter- 
state or  fprelgn  commerce  (except  rail- 
roads). 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  since  1907,  resigned 
July  16.  His  successor,  Luther  Con- 
ant,  Jr.,  nominated  July  17,  was  for- 
merly   Deputy   Commissioner. 

Bmreau  of  Foreign  and  Dome$tio 
Commerce, — Chief,  Albertus  H.  Bald- 
win, Conn.  $4,000.  Charged  with  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  the 
derelopment  of  manufactures  and  mar- 
kets therefor,  by  the  publication  of  In- 
formation, and  the  Investigation  of 
matters  affecting  the  commercial  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

This  bureau  was  established  by  Act 
of  Congress  In  1912  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
chief  of  bureau,  was  formerly  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  The  as- 
sistant chiefs  are  Oscar  P.  Austin,  for- 
mer chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
and  Btherd  A.  Brand. 

Burectu  of  Labor. — Commissioner, 
Charles  P.  Nelll,  D.  C.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  matters  pertaining  to  labor  In  Its 
relations  to  capital,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  prosperity  among  the  labor- 
ing classes. 

Bureau  of  LighthoueeB. — Commission- 
er, George  R.  Putnam,  la.  $5,000. 
Charged  with  the  admlnlstratlTe  duties 
relating  to  lighthouses  and  protective 
signals. 

Steamhoai  Inepection  Service, — 8u- 
perrlslng  Inspector-General,  George 
Uhler,  Penn.  $4,000.  Charged  with 
the  Inspection  of  vessels,  the  licensing 
of  officers,  and  the  administration  of 
laws  relating  to  steam  vessels  and  their 
officers. 

The  Oeneue  Office. — Director,  B.  Dana 
Durand,  CaL  $7,000  during  decennial 
census  period,  $6,000  regular  salary. 
The  duty  of  the  Census  Office  Is  to 
take,  compile  and  publish  the  decennial 
censuses  of  the  United  States;  the 
quinquennial  censuses  of  agriculture  and 
manuftictures ;  the  deaths  In  registra- 
tion areas;  th^  statistics  of  cotton 
ginned,  and  of  cotton  consumed ;  the 
annual  statistics  of  cities ;  and  to  make 
such  other  statistical  Investigations  as 
Congress  may  order. 

Ooaet  and  Geodetic  Survey. — Superin- 
tendent Otto  H.  Tlttmann,  Mo.  $6,000. 
Charged  with  survey  of  coasts  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  publication  of  charts  covering 
these  coasts. 

Bureau  of  Fieheriee. — Commissioner, 
George  M.  Bowers,  W.  Va.  $6,000. 
Charged  with  the  propagation  of  use- 
ful food  fishes.  Investigation  of  deep 
ita   fishing   grounds,   and   care   of  the 


Alaskan  salmon  fisheries  and  the  Prlb- 
Uof  Islands  seal  herds. 

Bureau  of  yavigation, — Commission- 
er, Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y. 
$4,000.  Charged  with  superintendence 
of  the  commercial  marine.  Issue  of  li- 
censes, and  collection  of  tonnage  taxes. 

Bureau  of  Immiifraiion  and  Naturali- 
zation.— Commissioner-General,  Daniel 
J.  Keefe,  Mich.  $5,000.  Charged  with 
administration  of  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralisation laws. 

Bureau  of  Standard*. — Director,  Sam- 
uel W.  Stratton,  III.  $6,000.  Charged 
with  comparing  and  testing  standards 
used  In  scientific  Investigations,  com- 
merce and  educational  Institutions,  with 
standards  adopted  or  recognised  by  the 
Government 

ChUdren'e  Bureau. — Chief,  JuUa  C. 
Lathrop,  111.  $5,000.  Charged  with  the 
Investigation  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child 
Ufe. 

This  bureau  was  established  by  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  April  9,  1912. 
Its  first  chief,  appointed  April  28,  was 
formerly  an  associate  of  Jane  Addams 
In  Hull  House,  Chicago.  (See  XXVIII, 
Prevention,  Correction,  and  Charity.) 

Independent  Bubeaus  and  Institu- 
tions 

Smitheonian  Inetitution. — Secretary, 
Charles  D.  Walcott  $7,500.  Estab- 
lished 1846,  under  the  terms  of  James 
Smith  son's  will,  for  the  "Increase  and 
dllCuslon  of  knowledge  among  men." 
The  former  Is  accomplished  by  promot- 
ing original  scientific  research,  and  the 
latter  by  publication  and  lectures. 
Managed  by  a  Board  of  Regents.  It  co- 
operates with  the  Government  and  na- 
tional scientific  bodies. 

National  Mueeum. — Under  the  same 
management.  Charged  with  preserving 
and  utilizing  objects  of  art  ethnological 
collections,  geological  and  mineralog- 
leal  specimens  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Pan-American  Union. — Director-Gen- 
eral, John  Barrett  Ore.  $5,000.  Es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  developing 
closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friend- 
ship between  the  twenty-one  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — 
Seven  members,  each  receiving  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $10,000.  C.  A.  Prouty, 
Vt.,  chairman ;  J.  C.  Clements,  Ga.,  F. 
K.  Lane,  Cal.,  B.  E.  Clark,  la.,  J.  S. 
Harlan,  111.,  B.  H.  Meyer,  Wis.,  C.  C. 
McChord,  Ky.  John  H.  Marble,  D.  C, 
Secretary;  $5,000.  The  regulating 
statutes  apply  to  interstate  traffic  only. 
Traffic  transported  wholly  within  a  sin- 
gle state  is  excepted. 

CivU    Service    Commieeion, — Commis- 
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8loners»  J.  C.  Black,  III.,  President,  ] 
$4,500;  J.  A.  Mcllhenny,  La.,  $4,000; 
W.  S.  Washburn,  N.  Y.,  $4,000. 
Charged  with  the  conduct  of  competitlTe 
examinations  of  applicants  for  the  clas- 
sified dYil  senrlce. 

Government  Printing  Office. — Public 
Printer,  S.  B.  Donnelly,  N.  Y.  $5,500. 
Charged  with  the  printing,  press  work, 
and  binding  of  all  Government  publica- 
tions of  every  description. 

IstJimian  Canal  Oommieeion. — Chair- 
man and  Chief  Bngineer,  Col.  George 
W.  Goethals,  assisted  by  five  army  of- 
ficers as  commissioners.  $15,000,  in- 
clusive of  army  pay.  Secretary,  Joseph 
Bucklin  Bishop,  N.  Y.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Library  of  Oonffreee. — ^Librarian, 
Herbert  Putnam,  Mass.  $6,000.  Pri- 
marily a  reference  library,  composed  of 
numerous  coUecUons,  presented  and 
bought.     It  is  the  third  largest  collec- 


tion in  the  world.  Under  the  Jurisdio* 
tion  of  Congress. 

Tariff  Board. — Chairman,  Henry  C 
Emery,  Conn. ;  William  M.  Howard* 
Ga. ;  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mass. ;  Alvln 
H.  Sanders,  111. ;  Thomas  W.  Page,  Va. ; 
Statistician,  N.  I.  Stone,  D.  C. 

The  Tariff  Board  was  abolished  In 
1912  through  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  its  support  (see 
XIV,   PubUc  Finance). 

Commisaion  of  Fine  Arte. — Estab- 
lished 1910,  to  pass  upon  sites  and 
plans  for  future  buildings,  monumentB, 
etc.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  No 
compensation,  but  actual  expenses  al- 
lowed. Chairman,  Daniel  C.  French,  N. 
Y.,  sculptor;  Vice-Chairman,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Mass.,  landscape  archi- 
tect; Thomas  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  archi- 
tect; Cass  Gilbert,  N.  Y.,  architect; 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  N.  Y.,  painter; 
Pierce  Anderson,  111. ;  Charles  Moor«, 
Mich. ;  Secretary,   Spencer  Cosby,  D.  C. 


THE   8IXT7-SE00ND   OONGBESS 


The  Senate. — ^A  complete  list  of 
members  of  the  Senate  in  the  Sixty- 
second  Ck>ngre8B  was  given  in  the 
American  Yeab  Book  for  1911  (pp. 
203-4).  The  following  changes  oc- 
curred during  the  year: 

The  legislature  of  Arizona,  admit- 
ted to  stjEitehood  Feb.  14,  on  March 
26  elected  to  the  U.  6.  Senate  Marcus 
A.  Smith  and  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  both 
Democrats,  who  took  their  seats 
April  2.  On  the  same  day  were  ad- 
mitted Albert  B.  Fall  and  Thomas  B. 
Catron,  both  Republicans,  elected 
March  27  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Mexico,  admitted  to  statehood  Jan. 
6.  The  Senate  lost  by  death  during 
the  year:  Robt.  L.  Taylor  (Dem.), 
of  Tennessee,  March  31,  succeeded  by 
Newell  Sanders  (Rep.),  appointed 
April  8;  Greorge  S.  Nixon  (Rep.), 
of  Nevada,  June  5,  succeeded  by  W. 
A.  Massey  (Rep.);  Weldon  B.  Hey- 
bum  (Rep.),  of  Idaho,  Oct.  17,  suc- 
ceeded by  K.  I.  Perky  (Dem.),  ap- 
pointed Nov.  16;  and  Isidor  Rayner 
(Dem.),  of  Maryland,  Noy.  25,  suc- 
ceeded by  Wm.  H.  Jackson  (Rep.). 
Jeff  Davis  (Dem.),  of  Arkansas,  died 
Jan.  2,  1913.  The  election  of  Wil- 
liam Lorimer  (Rep.),  of  Illinois,  was 
declared  invalid  July  13  (see  I, 
American  History) .  vacancies  exist 
in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  Illinois. 

The  organisation  of  the  principal 
conmiittees  was  given  in  the  Aicebi- 
CAN  Yeab  Book,  1911    (p.  202). 


The  House  of  Representatives. — ^A 
complete  list  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Sixty-see- 
ond  Congress  was  given  in  the  Amebi- 
CAN  Yeab  Book  for  1911  (pp.  204-8). 
The  following  changes  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year: 

Two  representatives  from  New 
Mexico,  Oeorge  Curry  (Rep.)  and  H. 
B.  Ferguson  (Dem.),  were  seated 
Jan.  8.  Carl  Hayden  (Dem.),  repre- 
sentative-at-large  from  Arizona,  was 
seated  in  February.  The  Houjse  lost 
by  death  during  the  year:  David  J. 
Foster  (Rep.),  of  Vermont,  March 
21,  succeeded  by  Frank  L.  Green 
(Rep.),  elected  July  30;  Henry  H. 
Bingham  (Rep.),  of  Pennsylvania^ 
March  23,  succeeded  by  Wm.  S.  Vare; 
Elbert  H.  Hubbard  (Rep.),  of  Iowa, 
June  4,  succeeded  by  C^rge  C.  SooU 
(Rep.);  Robert  C.  Wickliffe  (Dem.), 
of  Louisiana,  June  11,  succeeded  by 
L.  L.  Morgan  (Dem.) ;  (George  R. 
Malby  (Rep.),  of  New  York,  July 
5,  succeeded  by  Edwin  A.  Merritt 
(Rep.);  Carl  C.  Anderson  (Dem.), 
of  Ohio,  Oct.  1;  Richard  E.  ConneU 
(DeuL),  of  New  York,  Oct.  30; 
(George  H.  Utter  (Rep.),  of  Rhode 
Island,  Nov.  3 ;  and  John  Q.  McHemy 
(Dem.),  of  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  27. 
The  election  of  Theron  F.  Catlin 
(Rep.),  of  Missouri,  was  invalidated 
Aug.  12,  and  Patrick  F.  Gill  (Dem.) 
was  seated  in  his  stead;  Charles  C. 
Bowman     (Rep.),    of    Pennsytvaniay 
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w*a  unieated  Dec.  12.  William  Sulwr 
( Dem.  I ,  elected  governor  of  New 
York,  resigned  Deo.  31.  Vaeanciea 
occur  in  New  York  {2),  PeiuuyWuiiB 
(2),  Ohio,  ind  Rhode  Iduid. 

The  orguiimtioQ  of  tbe  Hoiue 
Mmmittees  wsa  given  in  the  Akeri- 
oAir  Tub  Book  for  1911  (pp. 
200-2). 

Second  Seialon.— The  second  (first 
rqfulu'}  BMsion,  Sixt}'-Meond  Con- 
greM,  which  began  Dee.  4,  1911,  and 


ended  Aiig.  26,  1912,  was  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  histor}'  ol  the  country. 
The  total  appropriations  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  amounted  to  $1,019,836,143.66 
(■ee  XIV,  Public  FinmiM).  The  ap- 
propriations outside  of  permanent 
appropriations,  anpropriatlonB  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  by  classes 
of  expenditures,  for  the  five  years 
1S09-13,  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


ANNUAL  APPfiOPRIATIONB  OF  CONQBEBB.   1000-18 


The  number  of  bills  and  resolutions 
introduoed  was  35,6B3,  of  which  the 
House  was  responsible  for  27,589;  ap- 
proximately 360  measures  of  public 
interest  became  law.  The  important 
legislation  enacted  included: 

Tbe  Panama  Canal  bill,  governlns 
tb«  operatloD  of  tbe  Canal  and  tbe  lav- 
emment  of  tbe  Zone.  (See  X,  Th« 
Panama  Canal,  and  XXII.  Trade,  Traiu- 
portatU>»   and   CamwtuftUtattan.) 

A  Pension  bill,  IncreaKlns  tbe  <i- 
pen 01  tores  on  account  of  penaions  to 
CItII  War  veterans  over  125,000.000 
annnall7.      (Bee  XII,   Pen#(OM.) 

A  Hit  limltiiis  tbe  work  of  laborer* 
Bud  niecbuilcs  emplored  on  OoTemment 
work  to  debt  hours  a  dar.  (See  XTII, 
Labor  Letrti^tiOH.i 

A  bin  creating  a  Cbtldren's  Bureaa 
In  tbe  Departrnent  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  (See  XVIII,  /Yrcenfloa,  Oor- 
rtctton,  and   Charity.] 

A  Oautitotlonal  amendment  provid- 
ing tor  tbe  election  ot  O.  a.  S«nBtora 
bj  direct  vote.  (See  II,  Popular  Oav- 
amaunt  and  Current  PoUtiet.) 


1ST 


A  bin  for  the  federal  regulation  ot 
radio- telegraphy.  (Sea  I,  rh«  ''TitanW 
Diiaitter.) 

A  bin  regulating  tbe  wireless  appara- 
taa  of  steamera  on  the  ocean  and  tba 
Great  Lakes.     (Ibid.) 

A  bill  providing  ■  farm  of  dvll  gov- 
ernment for  the  territory  of  Alaaka. 
(See  VIIl,  TtTTitorif  and  De9«»- 
dtnciei. ) 

A  bill  creating  a  committee  to  inqalre 
Into  the  subject  of  iDdustrtal  relBtlona. 
(See  XVII,  Labor  Ltyiilation.) 

A  bill  reducing  from  Ave  to  Oiree 
jear*  the  period  of  residence  reqalred 
on  homestead  lands  before  patents  are 
Issued.      (See  X,  PitbUo  Landt.) 

A  resolution  of  tbe  Honse  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvea  calrlng  for  an  Ingulr;  Into 
tbe  so-called  "Moner  Tmst."  (See  XIT. 
BttnWng  and   Cwrmtcv.) 

'   resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
ittves,   calling  for  an  inqnlrr  loM 
tbe    so-called    "ablpplng    tmst."      (Bee 
I.    £eonoa*lc   ConiiUont.) 

.  resolutloa  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlTee,  directing  tbe  Secretary  ef 
Cemmerce  and  Labor  to  Invastlgate  tb« 
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causes   of   the   recent   increase   In   the 
price  of  anthracite  coal. 

Important  legislation  which  failed 
of  enactment  included: 

A  bill  providing  for  the  physical 
yaloation  of  railroads. 

An  employers*  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  bill.  (See  XVII,  Labor 
Leffialation.) 

A  bill  amending  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  restraining  orders  in 
labor  disputes.     (Ibid,) 

A  bill  creating  as  a  division  of  the 
United  States  Government  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

An  immigration  bill,  containing  an 
educational  test.  (See  XV,  Immiora- 
tion.) 

The  Clayton  bill,  providing  for  a  trial 
by  jury  in  all  ^proceedings  of  indirect 
contempt  of  court. 


A  bill  imposing  an  excise  tax  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  net  income,  including 
salaries  over  |5,000  a  year,  of  persons, 
firms  and  co-partnerships.  (See  XIV, 
Public  Finance.) 

A  bill  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  uniform  bill  of  lading  by  railroads. 
(See  XIII,  Economic  Oonditiom,) 

A  bill  prohibiting  dealings  in  cotton 
"futures."     (Ibid.) 

A  bill  prohibiting  dealings  in  grain 
"futures."     {Ibid.) 

A  bill  providing  for  the  publicity  of 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  or  securing  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  offices 
of   President  or  Vice-President. 

A  resolution  limiting  the  tenure  of 
ofllce  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States   to   a   single   term   of  six   years. 

Bills  revising  the  chemical,  cotton, 
and  sugar  schedules  of  the  tariff.  (See 
XIV,  Public  Finance.) 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE   FEDERAL   CONSTITUTION 


Income  Tax. — The  income-tax 
amendment  was  ratified  during  the 
year  by  four  states,  Arizona,  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota,  and  Louisiana, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  34. 
(See  XIV,  Public  Finance.) 

Direct  Election  of  Senators.— In 
1912  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  U.  S.  Senators 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  states.  (See  II,  Popu- 
lar   Oovemment    and    Current    PoU- 

ti09.) 

Limitation  of  Presidential  Term. 
—On  Feb.  13  Senator  Works,  of  Cali- 
fornia, introduced  a  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  (Consti- 
tution limiting  the  Presidential 
tenure  to  one  term  of  six  years,  which 
was  renorted  favorably  on  May  21. 
A  similar  resolution  was  offered  in 
the  House,  but  no  action  was  taken 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Method  of  Amendment. — On  Aug. 
6  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
introduced  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  mak- 
ing the  method  of  amendment  more 
simple  and  expeditious  and  modify- 
ing the  requirements  for  adoption. 
No  action  was  taken  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year.  (See  I,  American  Hia- 
tory.) 

Direct  Election  of  President  and 
Vice-President.— Senator  Works,  of 
California,  on  Dec.  3,  introduced  an 


amendment  providing  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Electoral  College  and  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President.  No  action  was  taken 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Initiative  and  Referendum. — Sena- 
tor Bristow,  of  Kansas,  on  Dec  4, 
introduced  a  proposed  amendment 
permitting  the  President  to  submit 
to  popular  vote  at  a  Congressional 
election  any  measure  he  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  and  upon  which 
no  action  has  been  taken  for  six 
months.  No  action  was  taken  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Recall  of  Judicial  Dedsioni. 
— On  the  same  day.  Senator  Bristow 
introduced  another  proposed  amend- 
ment providing  that: 

If  the  Supreme  Conrt  shall  decide  a 
law  enacted  by  Congress  is  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  at  a 
regular  session  held  after  such  decision 
may  submit  the  act  to  the  electors  at 
a  regular  Congressional  election. 

No  action  was  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment up  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Under  each  of  the  amendments  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Bristow,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  must  have  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  a 
majority  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in 
a  majority  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  nation. 
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The  flnt  House  of  Repreaeutatives  i  of  repreHentativea  to  the  varioii 
under  the  new  apportioDment  was  statea  under  each  eenaua  has  been  a 
elected   Not,   3.     The   apportionment  I  foHona; 

REPRESENTATIVES  DNDER  EACH  APPORTIONMENT 
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Tbe  Senate. — The  terms  of  32  Sen- 
ators, including  Senator  Albert  B. 
TtJl,  elected  from  New  Mexico  in 
1912,    expire    March  3,    1913.      The 


members  of  the  Senate  in  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  according  to  the  best 
information  ayailable  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  will  be  as  follows: 


THB    SBNATB 


Senators  are  elected  by  the  state  leg- 
Islatores  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Sal- 
ary, 17,600  per  year  and  ndleage. 


Democra^ts  in  Boman,  49 ;  BepnbliCMis 
in  itdUoa,  46;  in  doobt,  2.  Those 
marked   *  chosen  in  primary. 


ATiUUMA 

Term  expires: 

1916.    Joa  F.  Johnston. 

1919.    J.  H.  Bankhead 

AaiSONA 

1916.  Marcus  A  Smith 

1917.  Henry  F.  Ashnrst 

AaXANSAS 

1915.  James  P.  Clarke 
1919.     A  Democrat 

CAUFOaNiA 

1916.  Oeorge  O,  Perkins 

1917.  John  D.  Work§ 

COLOSADO 

1915.  Chas.  S.  Thomas  * 
1919.     John  F.   Shafroth  * 

CONNBCTICUT 

1916.  Frank  B.  Brandegee 

1917.  Oeorge  P,  McLean 

DiLAWABli 

1917.     Henry  A,  du  Poni 
1919.     A  Democrat 

FLOaiDA 

1916.  Dancan  U.  Fletcher 

1917.  Nathan  P.  Bryan 

GsoaoiA 

1915.  Hoke  Smith 
1919.    A.  O.  Bacon  * 

Idaho 

1916.  A  Repuhlican 
1919.     W.    B.    Borah* 

Illinois 

1915.  In  donbt 
1919.  In  doubt 

Indiana 

1916.  Ben.  F.  Shively 

1917.  John  W.  Kern 

Iowa 

1916.    A.  B,  Oumtnine 
1919.     W.  B,  Kenpon* 

Kansas 

1915.     Joseph  L.  Brietow 
1919.     W.    H.   Thompson  • 


Kbntuckt 

Term  expires: 

1916.     Wm,  O.  Bradley 

1919.     OUie  M.  James 

Louisiana 

1916.  John  R.  Thornton 
1919.     Jos.   B.    Bansdell* 

Mains 

1917.  Charles  F.  Johnson 
1919.     A   RepuhUoan 

BfABTLAND 

1916.  John  W.  Smith 

1917.  William  P.  Jaokeon 

Massachusbtts 

1917.    Henry  Oahot  Lodge 
1919.    A  JCepuhlican 

Michigan 

1917.     Chas.  E.  Towneend 
1919.     Wm,  Alden  Bmith  • 

Minnesota 

1917.     Moaee  Bdtoin  Clapp 
1919.    Knute  Nelson* 

Mississippi 

1917.     John   S.   Williams 
1919.    Jas.  K.  Vardaman  * 

Missouri 

1916.  William  J.  Stone 

1917.  James  A.  Beed 

Montana 
1917.     Henry  L.  Myers 
1919.     T.   J.    Walsh* 

Nebraska 

1917.     G.  M.  Hitchcock 
1919.     Geo.    W.   Norrie* 

Nevada 

1915.     F.    G.    Newlands 
1919.     Key  Plttman  • 

New  HAMPSHian 

1915.     Jacob  H.  GaUinger 
1919.    A  RepuhUoan 

New  Jersey 
1917.    James  B.  Martlne 
1919.     Wm.   Hughes* 

100 


New  Mazioo 

Term  expires: 

1916.    Thomas  B.  Catron 

1919.     A.  B.  FaU 

New  York 

1916.  MUhu  Boot 

1917.  Jas.   A.    O'Gormaa 

North  Carouna 

1915.  Lee  S.  OTerman 
1919.    F.    M    Simmons* 

North  Dakota 

1916.  Also  J.  Oronna 

1917.  P.  /.  McOumher 

Ohio 

1915.     Theo,    B,    Bmrton 
1917.    Atlee  Pomerene 

Oklahoma 

1915.  Thomas  P.  Gore 
1919.     E.  L.  Owen* 

Oregon 

1916.  G.  B.  Chamberlain 
1919.     Harry  Lane* 

Pennstltania 

1916.  Boise  Penrose 

1917.  George  T,  GHver 

Rhode  Island 

1917.    Henry  F.  Lippttt 
1919.    A   RepuhUoan 

South  Carolina 

1916.  BlUson  D.  Smith 
1919.    B.    R.    Tillman* 

South  Dakota 

1915.  Ooe  I,  Crawford 
1919.     A   Republican 

Tennessee 

1917.  Luke  Lea 
1919.     A  Democrat 

Texas 

1917.    Chas.  A  Culberson 
1919.    Morris    Sheppard  * 

Utah 

1916.  Reed  Bmoot 

1 1917.     Geo.  Sutherland 
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Vbemomt 


1916.  Wm,  P.  DUUngham 

1917.  CarroO  8.  Page 

VIIOINXA 

1917.    Claude  A  Swanson 
1919.    Thot.    8.    Martin 


WA8HI1I0T0N 

Term  exi»lrei: 
1915.     WMley  L.  /OHM 
tl917.    ir<l«t    Poimdeaier 

Wbst  ViBomiA 

1917.     Wm.  B.  Chilton 
1919.     A   Re^uhUoan 


Wiscoiisiii 

Term  ezplrei: 

1915.    l9aao  Bteph^Mim 

1917.     R,  M.  La  FoOHf 

WTOMmo 

1917.     Olannee  D,  ClarU 
1919.    F,  a.  Warren 


Honae  of  RepreMntatives.— The  fol- 
lowing list  of  members  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatiYes  in  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  is  based  on  an  unofficial  list 


issued  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  returns  availa- 
ble up  to  Dec.  7,  and  is  substantially 
correct. 


HOU8B    OP    BBFRBSBNTATIVES 

Democrats  in   Boman,   291 ;   Republi- 1  served    in    the    Sixty-second    Congress, 
cans  in  itaUce,  144.     Those  marked  *  I  Whole  nomber,  485. 


AT.ABAMA 

1.  Ctoorie  W.  Taylor  • 

2.  8.   H.   Dent,  Jr.* 
8.  H.  D.  Clayton* 

4.  F.  L.  Blackmon  *  ' 

6.  J.  T.   Hemn* 

6.  R.   P.   Hobson  * 

7.  J.  L.  Bnmett* 

8.  William   Richardson  * 

9.  O.   W.   Underwood* 


▲T   LABOS- 

crombie 


-John  W.  Aber- 


Abizojia 
▲T   LAton — Cart   Hayden* 

Abkamsas 

1.  T.  H.  Caraway 

2.  W.  A  Oldfleld  * 
8.    J.  C.  Floyd* 

4.  O.  TT.  Wlngo 

5.  H.  M.  Jacoway* 
8.     8.  M.  Taylor 

7.  W.   8.  Goodwin* 

Calivobmia 

1.  Wm.  Kent 

2.  J.  B.  Raker* 

8.  Ohae,  F.  Oumf 
4.  JiiU%t$  Kahn* 

6.  /.  /.  Notan 

8.  Joe,    B,    KncioUnd* 

7.  D.  8.  Church 

8.  Wverie  A.  fTsyet  * 

9.  O,  W.  Ben 

10.  Wfl».   D,   Btephene* 

11.  William  Kettner 

COLOBADO 

1.  GeoTfe  Klndel 

2.  H.   H.   Seldomrldge 
AT  LABOB^B.  T.  Taylor* 

Bdw.   Keatinff 

COBKBCnCOT 

1.  AngnstiBe   Lonergaa 

2.  B.   F.   Mahan 

8.    Thomas  L.  Reilly  * 


4.  Jeremiah  Donovan 

5.  Wm.  Kennedy 

Dblawabb 
Ut    labob — F.    Brockson 

Flobida 

1.  8.   M.    8parkman* 

2.  Frank   Clark* 
8.    Emmett  Wilton 

(AT  LABOB — Claude  L'Bngle 

Oboboia 

1.  C.  O.  Bdwards* 

2.  S.  A  Roddenbery  * 
8.    C.  R.  Crisp 

4.  W.  C.  Adamson  * 

5.  W.  8.  Howard* 

6.  C.  L.  Bartlett* 

7.  Gordon   Lee* 

8.  8.  J.  Tribble* 

9.  Thos.   M.   BeU* 

10.  Thos.  W.  Hardwlck* 

11.  J.  R.  Walker 

12.  D.  M.  Hughes  * 

Idaho 

1.  Burton  L.  French  * 

2.  Addison  T.  Smith 

Illinois 

1.  Martin  B.   Madden* 

2.  Jamee  B.  Mann  * 
8.     George  E.  Gorman 

4.  J.  T.  McDermott* 

5.  A  J.   Sabath* 

6.  James  McAndrews 

7.  Frank  Buchanan  * 

8.  Thos.   Gallagher* 

9.  Fred  A.  Britten 

10.  Ohae.  M.  Thow^on 

11.  Ira  O.  Copley* 

12.  Wm,  Hinebaugh 
18.  John  O.  MoKengie 

14.  C.  H.  Tavenner 

15.  Stephen  A.  Hoxworth 

16.  Claude  U.  Stone* 

17.  Louis  Fltz  Henry 
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18.  Frank  T.  O'Halr 

19.  Chas.  Bi.  Borchers 

20.  H.  T.  Ralney* 

21.  J.  M.  Graham* 

22.  W.  N.  Baits 
28.     M.  D.  Foster* 

24.  H.  R.   Fowler* 

25.  R.  P.  HiU 

AT  LABGB — W.  B.  Wllliams 
L.  B.  Stringer 

INDIAKA 

1.  Chas.  Lleb 

2.  W.  A  Cullop* 
8.     W.  B.  Cox* 

4.  Lincoln  Dixon  * 

5.  R.  W.  Moss* 

6.  F.  H.  Gray* 

7.  C.  A   Korbly* 

8.  J.  A.  M.  Adair* 

9.  M.  A.  Morrison* 

10.  J.  B.  Peterson 

11.  G.  W.  Ranch* 

12.  C.  CUne* 

^8.     H.  A  Bamhart* 

Iowa 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


(7.  A,  Kennedy* 
I.  S.  Pepper  * 
Maurice  Connolly 
G.  N,  Haugen* 
J.  W.  Good* 
8.  Kirkpatrlck 
8,  F.  Prouty* 
H,  M,  Towner* 
W,  B,  Green* 

F.  P.  Woode* 
George  0,  Bceitt 

Kansas 

D.  B.  Anthony,  Jr,^ 
Joseph  Taggart* 
P,  P.   OampbeU* 
Dudley    DooUttle  ' 

G.  T.  Helverlng 
J.  R.  Connelly 
Geo.  A  Neeley  • 
Victor  Murdoch* 
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Kentucky 

1.  A.  W.  Barkley 

2.  A.  O.  Stanley  • 

3.  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.* 

4.  Ben   Johnson  * 

5.  Swagar  Sherley  • 

6.  A.   B.    Rouse  * 

7.  J.  C.  Cantrtll* 

8.  Harvey   Helm  • 

0.  W.  J.  Fields' 

10.  J,  W,  Langley  * 

11.  Caleb  Powers  • 

Louisiana 

1.  Albert  Estopinal  * 

2.  H.   Garland   Dupr6  * 
8.  R.  F.  Bronssard' 

4.  J.  T.   Watkins* 

5.  J.  W.  Elder 

6.  L.   L.  Morgan 

7.  L.  Lazaro 

8.  J.  B.  Aswell 

Mainb 

1.  A.  O.  Hinde* 

2.  D.   J.   McGlUlcuddy  • 
8.  Forrest  Goodwin 

4.  f.  E.  Guernsey^ 

Maryland 

1.  J.  Harry  Covington  • 

2.  J.  F.  C.  Taibott  • 
8.  George  Konig  * 

4.  J.   Cbas.    Llnthicnm  • 

5.  Frank  O.   Smith 

6.  D.  J.  Lewis* 

Massachusetts 

1.  Allen  T.  Treadway 

2.  F.   H.   Gillette* 
8.  W.  H,  Wilder* 

4.  S.  E.  Winslow 

5.  John  J.   Rogers 

6.  A.  P.   Gardner* 

7.  M.  F.  Phelen  > 

8.  F.  8.  Deltrich 

0.  E.  W.  Roberts  * 

10.  W.  F.  Murray  • 

11.  A.  J.  Peters* 

12.  J.   M.   Curley* 
18.  J.   W.  Weeks* 
14.  Edward   Gilmore 
16.  W.  8.  Greene* 
16.  Thos.  C.  Thatcher 

Michigan 

1.  Frank   E.    Doremus  ♦ 

2.  Samuel  W.   Beakes 
8.  J.  M.  C.  Smith 

4.  E.   L.   Hamilton* 

5.  O.  E.  Mapes 

6.  8.    W.    Smith* 

7.  L.  C.  Crampton 

8.  J.  W.   Fordney  * 

9.  J.  C.  McLaughlin  * 

10.  R.  O.   Woodruff 

11.  F.   O.  Lindquist 

12.  W.  J.  McDonald 
AT  LARGE — P.  U.  Kclley 


Minnesota 

1.  8,   Anderson  * 

2.  W.    S.    Hammond* 

3.  C.   R.   Davis* 

4.  F.  0.  Stevens  * 

5.  Geo,  R.  Smith 

6.  C.  A.  Lindbergh* 

7.  A,  J,  Volstead* 

8.  0.   B,  Miller* 

9.  H,   Steenerson  * 

at    large — Jas,    Manahan 

Mississippi 

1.  E.  S.  Candler,  Jr.* 

2.  H.  D.   Stephens  * 

8.  B.  G.   Humphreys  * 

4.  T.  U.  Sisson* 

5.  S.  A.   Witherspoon* 

6.  B.   P.   Harrison* 

7.  P.  B.   Quin 

8.  J.  W.  Corner* 

Missouri 

1.  J.  T.  Lloyd* 

2.  W.  W.  Rucker* 

3.  J.   W.  Alexander* 

4.  C.   F.   Booher  * 

5.  W.  P.  Borland  • 

6.  C.  C.  Dickinson  • 

7.  C.  W.  HamUn  * 

8.  D.   W.   Shackleford* 

9.  Champ  Clark  ♦ 

10.  Richard  Bartholdt* 

11.  W.  L.  Igoe 

12.  L.  O,  Dyer  * 

13.  W.  L.  Hensley  * 

14.  J.   J.   Russell  * 

15.  P.  D.  Decker 

16.  T.   L.   Rubey* 

Montana 

at  large — Thomas  Stout 
John  M.  Evans 

Nebraska 

1.  J.  A.  Maguire  * 

2.  C.  O.   Lobeck  • 
8.     D.   V.   Stephens  * 

4.  O.  H,  Sloan  * 

5.  8.  R.  Barton 

6.  M.  P.  Kinkaid* 

Nevada 
at  large — E.  E,  Roberts  * 

New    Uampshirb 

1.  E.  E.  Reed 

2.  R.   B.   Stevens 

New  Jersey 

1.  Wm.   J.    Browning  * 

2.  J.  Thompson  Baker 
8.     Thos.  J.  Scully  ♦ 

4.  A.   B.    Walsh 

5.  Wm.  E.  Tuttle,  Jr.* 

6.  L.  J.  Martin 

7.  R.  G.  Bremner 

8.  E.  F.  KInkead* 
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9.  W.   L   McCoy* 

10.  E.  W.  Townsend  * 

11.  J.  J.   Egan 

12.  J.  A.  Hamill  • 

New  Mexico 

AT  large — H.    B.    Fergus- 
son  * 

New    York 

1.  Lathrop  Brown 

2.  D.  J.  O'Leary 
8.  F.  B.  Wilson  • 
4.  H.   H.   Dale 

6.  J.   P.  Maher* 

6.  W.  M.  Colder* 

7.  J.  J.  FiUgerald* 

8.  D.  J.  Griffin 

0.  J.  H.  O'Brien 

10.  H.  A.  Metz 

11.  D.  J.   Riordan  * 

12.  H.  M.  Goldfogle* 

13.  T.  D.  Sullivan 

14.  J.  M.  Levy* 

15.  •  M.    F.   Conry  • 

16.  P.  J.  Dooling 

17.  J.   F.   Carew 

18.  Thos.  S.  Patten* 

19.  W.   M.   Chandler 

20.  F.  B.  Harrison  • 

21.  Henry   George,  Jr.* 

22.  Henry  Bruckner 
28.  J.   A.   Goulden 

24.  W.  S.  Oglesby 

25.  B.  I.  Taylor 

26.  Edmund  Piatt 

27.  George  McClellan 

28.  P.  G.  Ten   Eyck 

29.  James  S.  Parker 

30.  Samuel    Wallin 

31.  E.  A.   MerHtt,  Jr, 

32.  Luther  Mott  * 

33.  C.  A.   Talcott* 

34.  Geo.    W.    Fairchild^ 

35.  John  R.  Clancy 

36.  Serena  E.  Payne  * 

37.  Edwin  S.  Underbill* 

38.  Thos.   B.  Dunn 

39.  H.   G.  Danforth  * 

40.  Robt.  H.  Gittins 

41.  Chas.  B.  Smith  • 

42.  D.  A.  DHscoll  ♦ 

43.  C.  M,  Hamilton 

North  Carolina 

1.  J.  H.  Small  • 

2.  Claude  Kltchln  • 
8.  J.  M.  Faison  * 

4.  E.   W.   Pou  • 

5.  C.   M.    Stedman  ♦ 

6.  H  L.  Godwin* 

7.  R.   N.   Page* 

8.  R.  L.  Doughton* 

9.  E.   Y.    Webb* 

10.  J.  M.  Gudger,  Jr.* 

North    Dakota 

1.  H.   T.   Helgesen  * 

2.  Geo.   M.    Young 
8.  P.  D.  Norton 
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Ohio 

1.  B.  Bowdle 

2.  A  G.  AUen* 
8.  Warren  Gard 
4.  J.  H.  Goeke  • 

6.  T.  T.  Ansberry  • 

6.  8,  D.  Fe9B 

7.  J.   D.   Post* 

8.  F,  B.  WaU9  • 

9.  I.  B,  Sherwood  • 

10.  R,  Swiiaer* 

11.  H.  C.  Claypool* 

12.  C.  L.  Bmmbangb 
18.  John  A  Key 

14.  W.  G.  Sharpe* 

15.  George  White  ♦ 

16.  W.   B.   Francis  • 

17.  W.  A.  Asbbrook* 

18.  J.  J.  Whltacre  • 

19.  B.  R.   Bathrick* 

20.  Wm.  Gordon 

21.  B,  J.  Bulkley* 

AT  LABoa — Bobert  Croaser 

Oklahoma 

1.  B.  8.  McGMire* 

2.  Dick  T.  Morgan  • 
8.  J.  S.  Davenport  * 
4.  C.  D.  Carter* 

6.  Scott  FerrU* 
AT  LABOB — W.  H.  Murray 
Claude   Weaver 
J.  B.  Thompson 

Obboon 

1.  W,  O.  Hawlev* 

2.  y.  J.  Binnott 

8.  A,  W.  Lafferty* 

PaNNBTLVANIA 

1.  W,  8.  Fare* 

2.  O.  8,  Graham 
8,  /.  H.  Moore  ♦ 
4.  O.  W,  Edmonds 

6.  Michael  Donohoe  * 
0.  J.  W.  Logne 

7.  T.   8,  Butler* 

8.  B.  B.  Dlfenderfer  * 

9.  W.  W,  Orieef 

10.  J,  B.  Farr* 

11.  J.  J.  Casey 

12.  B.  E.   Lee* 

18.  J.  H.  Rothermel  * 

14.  W.  D.  B.  Ainey  * 

16.  Jl.  R,  Kieei 

16.  John  V.  Lesher 

17.  F.  L.   Dersbam 

18.  A,  8.  Ereider 

19.  W.  W.  Bailey 

20.  A  B.  Brodbeck 


21.  <7.  B,  Patton* 

22.  A.  L!  Keieter 
28.     W.  N.  Carr 
24.     H,  W.  Temple 
26.     M,  W,  Shreve 

26.  A.   M.   Palmer* 

27.  J.   N.   Langham  • 

28.  W,  J,  Hulinga 

29.  8.  a.  Porter* 

30.  M,  0.  KeUy 
81.     J,  F,  Burke* 

32.     A.    J,    Barchfeld* 
AT  LABGB — A,  R,  Rupley 
J.   M.   MoHn 
A.  H.  Walteri 
F,  B.  Lewie 

Bhodb  Island 

1.  G.   F.   O'Shaunessy  * 

2.  Peter  G.  Gerry 

8.    Amltroee   Kennedy 

South  Carolina 

1.  G.  S.  Legare* 

2.  J.  F.  Byrnes* 
8.  Wyatt  Aiken  • 
4.  J.  T.  Johnson  * 
6.  D.  E.  Flnley* 

6.  J.  W.  Bagsdale 

7.  A.  F.  Lever* 

South   Dakota 

1.  C.  H,  Dillon 

2.  C.  H.  Burke* 

8.  B.  W.  Martin* 

Tennessee 

1.  Sam  R.  Sells  * 

2.  R.   W.  Austin* 
8.     J.  A.  Moon  ♦ 

4.  Cordell  Hull* 

5.  W.  C.  Houston  * 

6.  J.  W.  Byrns* 

7.  L.  P.  Padgett* 

8.  T.    W.    Sims  • 

9.  F.  J.  Garrett  * 
10.  D.  K.  McKellar* 

Texas 

1.  H.   W.  Vaughn 

2.  Martin   Dies* 

3.  James  Young  * 

4.  Sam   Raybum 
6.  Jack  Beall  * 

6.  Bufus   Hardy  * 

7.  A.   W.   Gregg* 

8.  J.  H.  Eagle 

9.  G.  F.  Burgess  • 
10.  A.  S.  Burleson  * 


11.  B,  L.  Henry* 

12.  Oscar  Calloway  * 

13.  J.   H.   Stephens* 

14.  J.  L.  Slayden* 
16.  J.  N.  Garner  * 
16.     W.   R.    Smith  * 

AT  labge — H.  W.  Sumners 
D.   B.   Garrett 

Utah 

AT  large — Joseph  Howell  * 
Jacob  Johnson 

Vermont 

1.  Frank  L.  Greene  * 

2.  Frank  Plumley  * 

VIBOINIA 

1.  W.   A.   Jones  * 

2.  B.  E.  Holland* 
8.  A.  J.  Montague 
4.  W.  A  Watson 

6.  B.  W.   Saunders  * 

6.  Carter  Glass  * 

7.  James  Hay  * 

8.  C.  C.  Carlin  * 

9.  C.  B.  Slemp  * 
10.  H.    D.    Flood* 

Washington 

1.  W.  B.  Humphrey* 

2.  A,  Johnson 

8.     W,  L,  La  Follette  * 
AT  LARGE — J.  A.  Folooner 
J.  W.  Bryan 

West  Virginia 

1.  J.   W.  Davis* 

2.  W.  G.  Brown,  Jr.* 
8.     8.   V.  Avis 

4.     H.  H.  Moss,  Jr. 
6.     J.  A.  Hughes  * 
at    LARGE — H,    Sutherland 

Wisconsin 

1.  H.  A.   Cooper* 

2.  M.  E.  Burke* 
8.  J.    M,   Nelson* 
4.  W.  J.  Gary* 
6.  W.  H.  Stafford 

6.  M.  K.  Beilly 

7.  J.  J.  Esch* 

8.  B,  E.  Browne 

9.  T.  F.  Konop  * 

10.  James  A,  Frear 

11.  /.  L.  Lenroot  * 

Wyoming 
1.     F,  W.  MondeU* 


THE   FEDERAL   JXTDIOIABT 


The  United  SUtet  Supreme  Court. 
—The  vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court 
eaueed  by  the  death  of  Associate 
Juatice  John  M.  Harlan  on  Oct.   14, 


1011,  was  filled  March  18  when  Mah- 
Ion  Pitney  took  the  oath  of  office; 
the  nomination  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  Feb.  19  and  confirmed  by 
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the  Senate  March  13.  Justice  Pitney 
was  bom  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
5,  1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar  in  1882.  He  sat  in 
Congress  from  1896  to  1899,  and  in 
the  Senate  of  New  Jersey  from  1899 
to  1901.  On  Feb.  6,  1901,  Justice 
Pitney  was  appointed  associate  jisis- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
He  was  appointed  chancellor  of  New 
Jersey  on  tfan.  23,  1908 ;  from  this  of- 
fice he  resigned  on  his  appointment 
to   the   Supreme   Court. 

Supreme  Court  justices  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  and  receive  salaries 
of  $12,500  per  year,  except  the  Chief 
Justice,  whose  salary  is  $13,000.  The 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are: 

Unitkd  States   Supubmb  Coubt 

Bom.  App. 

Edward  D.  Wbite,  of  Louisi- 
ana, Chief  Justice   1845     1894 

Joseph    McKenna,    of    Cali- 
fornia     1843     1898 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  of  Ma88..1841     1902 

William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio...  1849     1903 

Horace  H.  Lurton,  of  Tenn.  .1844     1909 

Charles  E.   Hughes,  of  New 

York     1862     1910 

WilliB  Van  Devanter,  of  W70.1869    1910 

Joseph  Backer  Lamar,  of  Ky.l857     1910 

Mahlon  Pitney,  of  New  Jer- 
sey     1868     1912 

Clerk,  J.  H.  McKenney,  D.  C,  $6,000. 
Marshal,    J.    M.    Wright,    Kentucky, 

f3,500. 

Reporter,  Chas.  H.  Butler,  New  York, 

f4,500. 

United  States  Circiiit  Courts. — 
The  federal  circuit  courts  were  abol- 
ished Jan.  1,  1912,  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1911,  their  jurisdiction 
being  transferred  to  the  district 
courts  (see  IX,  Law  and  Jurispru- 
dence). The  former  circuit  court 
judges  now  sit  in  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeals.  The  salary  of  circuit 
judges  is  $7,000. 

United  States  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals. — The  act  of  March  3,  1911 
(see  IX,  Law  and  Jurisprudence), 
provides  that  there  shall  be  in  each 
circuit  a  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
which  shall  consist  of  three  judges, 
two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum;  the  chief  justice  and  the 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  assigned  to  each  circuit,  and 
the  several  district  judges  within 
each  circuit,  shall  be  competent  to  sit 


as  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals within  their  respective  circuits. 
The  nine  circuits  into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided,  with  the 
Sunreme  C^urt  justice  assigned  to 
eacn  in  March,  1912,  are  as  follows: 

First  JuOioial  Oiroutt. — ^Mr.  Justice 
Holmes.  Districts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Beeond  Judicial  Oireuit. — ^Mr.  Justice 
Hughes.  Districts  of  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, Northern  New  York,  South- 
ern New  York,  Eastern  New  York, 
and  Western  New  York. 

Third  Judicial  Cfircuit. — ^Mr.  Justice 
Pitney.  Districts  of  New  Jersey* 
ESastern  Pennsylvania,  Middle  Penn- 
sylvania, Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware. 

Fourth  Judicial  (Hrouit, — ^Mr.  Chief 
Justice  White,  Dtetrtcts  of  Maryland, 
Northern  West  Virginia,  Southern 
West  Virginia,  Eastern  Virginia, 
Western  Virginia,  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  Western  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Fifth  Judicial  Circuit— Mx.  Justice  La- 
mar. Districts  of  Northern  Georgia, 
Southern  Georgia,  Northern  Florida, 
Southern  Florida.  Northern  Alabama, 
Middle  Alabama,  Southern  Alabama, 
Northern  Mississippi,  Southern  Miss- 
issippi, Eastern  Louisiana,  Western 
Louisiana,  Northern  Texas,  Southern 
Texas,  Eastern  Texas,  and  Western 
Texas. 

Siwth  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice 
Day.  Districts  of  Northern  Ohio, 
Southern  Ohio,  Eastern  Michigan, 
Western  Michigan,  Eastern  Kentucky, 
Western  Kentucky,  Eastern  Tennes- 
see, Middle  Tennessee,  and  Western 
Tennessee. 

Seventh  Judicial  CircuH. — ^Mr.  Justice 
Lurton.  Districts  of  Indiana,  North- 
ern Illinois,  Eastern  Illinois,  South- 
em  Illinois,  Eastern  Wisconsin,  and 
Western  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice 
Van  Devanter.  Districts  of  Minne- 
sota, Northern  Iowa,  Southern  Iowa, 
Eastern  Missouri,  Western  Missouri, 
Eastern  Arkansas,  Western  Arkansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Eastern  Okla- 
homa, Western  Oklahoma,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

Ninth  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice 
McKenna.  Districts  of  Northern 
California,  Southern  California,  Ore- 
gon, Nevada,  Montana,  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, Western  Washington,  Idaho, 
Arlsona,  and  Territories  of  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii. 

United    States    IMstrict    Courts.— 
The  judicial  districts  into  which  the 
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United  States  is  divided  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  table  above.  On  Sept. 
16,  1912,  there  were  92  district 
judges  in  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  the  non-contiguous  territories. 
There  are  two  U.  S.  district  judges 
in  Hawaii  and  one  in  Porto  Rico. 

Circuit  and  District  Judges. — A 
complete  list  of  circuit  and  district 
judges  was  given  in  the  Amebican 
Ykab  Book  for  1911  (p.  209).  The 
following  are  the  changes  which  oc- 
curred during  the  year:  In  the  First 
Circuit  Frederic  Dodge  succeedcxl 
Francis  C.  Lowell  as  circuit  judge 
and  was  himself  succeeded  as  district 
judge  of  Massachusetts  by  James  M. 
Morton.  In  the  Third  Circuit,  John 
B.  MePherson  succeeded  Wm.  M. 
Laning  as  circuit  judge  and  was  him- 
self succeeded  as  district  judge  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
by  J.  Whitaker  Thompson.  In  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  Maryland  lost  one 
district  judge,  Thomas  J.  Morris  re- 
tiring. In  the  Fifth  Circuit,  John 
M.  Cneney  succeeded  John  W.  Locke 
as  district  judge  of  Southern  Flor- 
ida, a  recess  appointment.  In  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  the  vacancy  in  the 
circuit  court  was  filled  by  the  ap 
pointment  of  Loyal  E.  Knappen;  in 
feastem  Kentucky,  A.  W.  J.  Cochran 
was  appointed  district  judge,  and 
Arthur  J.  Tuttle  succeeded  Alexis  C. 
Angell  as  district  judge  of  Eastern 
Michigan.  In  the  Seventh  Circuit 
the  vacancy  in  the  Eastern  District 
of  Wisconsin  was  filled  by  the  ap- 

Kintment  of  Ferdinand  6.  Geiger. 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  Richard  E. 
Sloaae  was  appointed  district  judge 
of  Arizona,  a  recess  appointment;  in 
the  Western  District  of  Washington, 
Cornelius  H.  Hanford  resigned  (see 
I,  AmertcoA  History)    and  was  suc- 


ceeded by  Edward  E.  Cushman;  in 
the  same  district  Clinton  W.  Howard 
succeeded  George  Donworth,  a  recess 
appointment. 

Commerce  Court.— A  court  to  be 
known  as  the  Commerce  Court,  and 
having  jurisdiction  (heretofore  pos- 
sessed by  circuit  courts)  over  all  cases 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
other  than  for  the  payment  of  money, 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1909. 
No  provision  has  been  made  for  its 
support  beyond  March  3,  1913  (see 
I,  American  History,  and  IX,  Law 
and  Jurisprudence),  Its  members 
are  additional  circuit  judges,  with  a 
salary  of  $7,000  each.  They  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

Presiding  Judge — ^Martin  A.  Knapp, 
Dec.  20,  1910,  for  five  years. 

Associate  Judges — Robert  W.  Arch- 
bald*  Jan.  81,  1911,  for  four  years. 

William  H.  Hunt,  Jan.  81,  1911,  for 
three  years. 

John  Emmett  Garland,  Jan.  81,  1911, 
for  two  years. 

Julian  W.  Mack,  Jan.  81,  1911,  for 
one  year,  and  reappointed  Jan.  81,  1912, 
for  five  years. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  was  im- 
peached in  1912  (see  I,  American 
History,  and  IX,  Law  and  Jurispru- 
dence) ^  and  since  August  has  per- 
formed no  judicial  duties. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals. — The 
tariff  act  of  1909  created  a  new  court 
to  hear  appeals  in  custom  cases  to  be 
called  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals, 
which  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Presiding  Judge — Robert  M.  Mont- 
gomery, Michigan. 

Associate  Judges — James  F.  Smith, 
CaUfornia;  Orion  M.  Barber,  Ver^ 
mont ;  Marion  De  Vries,  California ; 
George  E.  Martin,  Ohio. 


THE    OGNSXJIiAB   8EBVI0E 


The  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  was  reorsanized  by  act  of 
Congress  of  April  5,  1906,  amended 
by  the  act  of  May  11,  1908.     Under 


this  reorganization  there  are  fifty- 
seven  consuls  general,  divided  into 
seven  classes,  the  salaries  being  as 
follows : 


CiMil Sslaiy  $12,000 Ono  at  London  and  at  Parii. 

••     2 "  8,000 


•• 


..«•••••< 


4.. 
5.. 
«.. 
"     7.. 


«t 


«• 


•  •  • 


located   at   Berlin,    Hahana,    Hamburg, 
mgkong,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  ffl**t>gK^{ 

0,000 Eight,  located  at  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Con- 

■taiitino|»le,  Mexico  City,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Vienna,  and  Yokohama. 

6,500 Twelve  in  all. 

4,500 Seventeen  in  all. 

3,500 NineinalL 

3.000 Three  in  all. 
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ConsuU. — The  United  States  con- 
suls are  divided  into  nine  classes, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $8,000 
down  to  $2,000.  There  is  but  one 
consul  of  Class  1,  located  at  Liver- 
pool>  £ng.,  at  a  salary  of  $8,000,  and 


but  one  Class  2,  at  Manchester,  Eng., 
at  a  salary  of   $6,000. 

There  are  in  all  241  consuls,  locat- 
ed in  the  principal  cities  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  237  consular  agents. 


THE   DIPLOBIATIO   SEBVIOE 


ACCREDITED  BY  UNITED  STATES  ACCREDITED  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Ambabhadobs 
Country  Appointed  CommiMioiiad 

Auatria-Hunoary Richard  C.  Kerens  1909    Baron  HengehntUler  von 

Hengerv&r  1902 

BnuU .Edwin  V.  Morgan  1912    Domicio  da  Qama  1911 

Franc€ Mvron  T.  Hemck  1912    J.  J.  Juaserand  1903 

Qtrmany John  Q.  A.  Leiahman         1911     Count  J.  H.  von  Bem- 

Btorff  1908 

Qrtat  Britain Rt.  Hon.  James  Br^ce    1907 

Italy Thomas  J.  O'Brien  1911     Marquis    Cusani-Con- 

falioneri  1910 

Japan Lars  Anderson  1912    Viscount  Sutemi  Chindal912 

Mtxico Henry  Lane  Wilson  1909    Sefior  Don  Manuel  Ca- 

lero  1912 

Ruana Curtis  Guild  1911    George  Bakhm^teff        1911 

Turkty William  Woodville  Rock- 

hiU  1911    Youssouf  Zia  Pacha        1910 


MiNMTBBS  PlBNXPOTBMTZART 

ArgwnHn*  R^putlic John  W.  Garrett  1912 

Bdgium Theodore  Marburg  1912 

Bolina Horace  Q.  Knowles  1910 

ChiU Henry  P.  Fletcher  1909 

China Wm.  James  Calhoun  1909 

Colombia James  T.  DuBois  1911 

Cotta  Riea Lewis  Einstein  1911 

Cvba Arthur  M.  Beaupr6  1911 

Denmark Maurice  Francis  Egan  1907 

Dominican  Rejniblie Wm.  W.  Russell  1911 

Ecuador 

Oreeee  and  MonUnegro Jacob  G.  Schurman  1912 

Guatemala R.  S.  Reynolds  Hitt  1910 

Haiti Henry  W.  Fumiss  1905 

Honduras Charles  Dunnig  White  1911 

Netherlands  arui  lAizcmburQ Lloyd  Bryce  1911 

Nicaragua George  T.  Weitiel  1911 

Norway Launa  S.  Swenson  1911 

Panama H.  Percival  Dodge  1911 

Pertia Charles  W.  Russell  1909 

Peru H.  Clay  Howard  1911 

Portugal Cyrus  E.  Woods  1912 

Roumanian  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  .John  B.  Jackson  1911 

Salvador Wm.  Heimke  1909 

Siam Fred.  W.  Carpenter  1912 

Spain. Henry  Clay  Ide  1909 

Svieden Chas.  H.  Graves  1906 

Suitterland Henry  8.  Bourell  1911 

Urvcuay  and  Paraguay Nicolay  A.  Grevstad  1911 

Venetuela Elliott  Northoott  1911 


R6mulo  S.  Na6n  1912 

E.  Havenith  1911 

Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Cal- 

deron  1904 

Sefior   Don  Eduardo 

Su&res  1911 

Chang  Yin  Tang  1909 

Sefior  Don  Julio  Betan- 

court  1912 

Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Ber- 
nardo Calvo  1899 
Sefior    Lodo.     Antonio 

Martin  Rivero  1911 

Count  Moltke  1908 

Sefior  Don  Franoiaco  J. 

Peynado  1912 

Sefior  Dr.  Don  Rafael 

Maria  Arixaga  1910 

L.  A.  Coromilas  1906 

Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Men- 

des  1912 

Solon  Menos  1912 

Dr.  Alberto  Membreno  1912 
Jonkheer  J.  Loudon  1908 
Salvadore  Castrillo  1910 
M.  H.  A.  Bryn  1910 

Ramon  M.  Vald6s  1912 

Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan  1911 
Frederico  A.  Pe«et  1912 

Viscount  de  Alte  1902 

Don  Frederico  Mejia  1907 
Prince     Traidos     Pra- 

bandh  1912 

Sefior  Don  Juan  Riafio 

y  Gayangos  1910 

W.  A.  F.  Ekengren        1911 
Dr.  Paul  Ritter   < 
Dr.    Carlos    Maria    de 

Pena  1911 

Don  P.  Esequiel  Rojas  1909 
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CIVIL   SEBVIOE 


The  Federal  Service:  Extension 
of  the  Merit  Sjrstem.— In  the  federal 
service  the  President  has  in  four  mes- 
sages to  Congress  renewed  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  bis  annual  mes- 
sage of  1910  for  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  merit  system  to 
offices  still  outside  of  the  classified 
service  and  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  On  Dec.  7,  1911,  in  a 
message  on  foreign  relations,  he  urged 
Congress  to  enact  into  law  the  ex- 
ecutive orders  providing  for  a  non- 
competitive system  of  appointment 
in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser- 
vice, and  on  Dec.  22,  in  a  message 
dealing  with  financial  and  depart- 
mental measures,  he  urged  the  classi- 
fication of  **all  the  local  offices 
throughout  the  country." 

Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency Report — ^Meantime,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  had  been  investigating  con- 
ditions in  the  federal  civil  service, 
and  on  Jan.  17,  1912,  the  President 
in  submitting  its  report  said: 

The  next  step  which  must  be  taken 
Is  to  require  of  heads  of  bureaus  in 
the  departments  at  Washington,  and  of 
most  of  the  local  officers  under  the  de- 
partments, qualifications  of  capacity 
similar  to  those  now  required  of  cer- 
tain heads  of  bureaus  and  local  officers. 
The  extension  of  the  merit  system  to 
these  officers  and  a  needed  readjust- 
ment of  salaries  will  have  important 
effects  in  securing  greater  economy  and 
efficiency. 


A  second  message  on  the  work  of 
the  conmiission  on  April  4  again 
urged  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  classification 
of  local  officers  in  the  Departments 
of  the  TreasuiT,  Justice,  Interior, 
Post  Office  and  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  President  stated  that  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  amount  of 
loss  occasioned  "because  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  two  persons  are 
paid  for  doing  work  that  could  easily 
be  done  by  one"  showed  "that  the  loss 
amounts  to  at  least  $10,000,000  an- 
nually." Referring  to  first-  and  sec- 
ond-class post  offices  he  stated  that 
if  the  postmasters  of  these  offices 
were    to   be   put   into   the   classified 
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service  "the  savings  in  salaries  alone, 
not  taking  into  account  any  saving 
due  to  increased  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion, would  amount  to  about  $4,600,- 
000."  Bills  to  enact  the  President's 
recommendations  into  law  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  but  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

Repeal  of  the  "Gag"  Order.— The 
President  has  also  shown  his  interest 
in  civil-service  administrative  ques- 
tions by  repealing  the  obnoxious 
"gag"  order,  which  was  extremely  un- 
popular with  the  employees. '  The 
•*gag"  order,  originally  issued  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  renewed  by 
President  Taft,  provided  that  em- 
ployees could  not  appeal  to  Congress 
or  individual  congressmen  directly 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  but  must 
send  their  complaints  direct  to  their 
appropriate  heads  of  departments, 
who  might  or  might  not  in  their  dis- 
cretion transmit  such  complaints  to 
Congress.  On  April  8  the  President 
repealed  the  order  and  issued  a  new 
order  which  gives  to  eipployees  in 
the  civil  service  full  opportunity  to 
address  Congress  on  matters  affecting 
their  condition  of  employment,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  such  pe- 
titions shall  first  be  sent  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  who  must  trans- 
mit them  to  Congress,  but  who  may 
if  he  wishes  attach  a  statement  of 
his  own  side  of  the  case. 

Rnral  Carrier  Service. — The  federal 
rules  formerly  required  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  highest  eligible  in  the 
rural-carrier  service.  The  President 
in  an  order  of  Dec.  30,  1911,  extend- 
ed the  same  liberty  of  choice  among 
three  names  standing  highest  in  fill- 
ing vacancies  in  that  service  as  ob- 
tains with  appointments  to  all  other 
classified  positions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fourth-class  postmasters,  in 
the  appointment  of  which  the  eligible 
standing  highest  is  taken. 

Removals.— Civil  Service  Rule  XII, 
governing  removals,  was  modified  by 
a  presidential  order  Feb.  8,  1912. 
Under  the  rule  as  it  was  formerly 
it  was  left  to  the  administrative  of- 
ficer to  decide  whether  a  removal  or 
reduction  might  be  made  without 
charges  and  an  opportunity  for  re- 
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ply  being  given.  Under  the  rule  as 
amended  return  is  made  to  the  proce- 
dure instituted  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  McKinley  re- 
quiring charges  ajid  an  opportunity 
for  reply.  No  examination  of  wit- 
nesses nor  any  trial  is  required,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  making  the  removal. 

Civil  Service  in  Political  Platforms. 
— ^The  principles  embodied  in  the 
civil-service  act  were  again  recog- 
nized by  the  national  parties  in  their 
platforms.  The  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  contained  three  new 
features  worthy  of  notice,  the  first 
of  which  favored  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation empowering  the  President  to 
extend  the  competitive  service  so  far 
as  practicable.  The  second  new  fea- 
ture was  that  favoring  legislation 
making  possible  the  equitable  retire^ 
ment  of  disabled  and  superannuated 
members  of  the  civil  service  in  order 
that  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
may  be  maintained;  and  the  third 
favored  an  extension  of  the  federal 
eniployers'  liability  law. 

The  Democratic  platform,  in  line 
with  preceding  platforms  of  that 
party,  favored  the  enforcement  of  the 
civil-service  law  and  also  contained 
three  specific  recommendations  for 
the  advance  of  the  system.  It  favored 
a  reorganization  of  the  service  with 
adequate  compensation  conunensurate 
with  the  duties  performed,  and  the 
extension  to  all  classes  of  civil-ser- 
vice employees  of  the  benefits  of  the 
federal  employersMiability  law,  and 
recognized  the  right  of  direct  petition 
to  Congress  by  employees  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

The  Progressive  platform  declared: 

We  demand  not  only  the  enforcement 
of  the  dvil  service  act  in  letter  and 
Sfyirit,  but  also  legislation  which  will 
bring  under  the  competitive  system 
postmasters,  collectors,  marshals  and 
all  other  non-political  officers,  as  well 
as  the  enactment  of  an  equitable  retire- 
ment law ;  and  we  also  insist  upon  con- 
tinuous service  during  good  behavior 
and  efficiency. 


»» 


Tenure  of  Office.— The  Act  of  1883 
(the  Pendleton  Civil  Service  Act)  was 
seriously    threatened    by    the    "five 
(later  seven-)   year  tenure  of  office 
rider  which  the  House  had  "tacked 
on"    to    the    Legislative,    Executivp 
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and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill.  The 
Senate  voted  to  strike  it  out  and  in- 
serted the  following  section  by  a  vote 
in  which  party  lines  were  broken: 

The  Civil-Service  Commission  shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, establish  a  system  of  efficiency 
ratings  for  the  classified  service  in  the 
several  executive  departments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  based  upon  rec- 
ords kept  in  each  department  and  in- 
dependent establishment,  with  such  fre- 
(laency  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  records  of  fact.  Such  system 
shall  provide  a  minimum  rating  of  ef- 
ficiency which  must  be  obtained  by  an 
employee  before  he  may  be  promoted; 
it  shall  also  provide  a  maximum  rat- 
ing below  which  no  employee  may  fall 
without  being  demoted ;  it  shall  further 
provide  for  a  maximnm  rating  below 
whidi  no  employee  may  fail  without 
being  dismissed  for  Inefficiency.  All 
promotions,  demotions  or  dismissals 
shall  be  governed  by  provisions  of  the 
dvll  service  rules.  Copies  of  all  rec- 
ords of  efficiency' shall  be  furnished  by 
the  departments  and  independent  es- 
tablishments to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  record  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  reductions 
being  made  In  the  force  in  any  of  the 
executive  departments  no  honorably  dis- 
charged soldier  or  sailor  whose  record 
in  said  department  Is  rated  good  shall 
be  discharged  or  dropped  or  reduced  in 
rank  or  salary.  In  conference  a  seven- 
year  tenure  rider  of  office  was  Inserted, 
but  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  be- 
cause of  this  and  of  another  rider  abol- 
ishing the  Commerce  Court.  The  House 
then  receded  from  its  position  and 
withdrew  the  tenure-of-office  rider. 

Superannuation. — T  h  e  retirement 
from  the  classified  civil  service  of 
superannuated  employees  has  been 
proposed  in  various  forms  within  the 
past  few  years.  The  subject  -has 
been  exhaustively  studied  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  and  on  May  6  the 
President  transmitted  to  Congress  its 
report,  and  recommended  that  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  commission  be 
adopted  for  the  reason  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  sound  in  principle  and 
just  both  to  the  Grovemment  and  to 
its  employees.  This  plan  contem- 
plates that  each  employee  in  the  clas- 
sified service  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  offices  at  Washington  shall 
be  retired  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
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ftge  of  70  years  and  shall  reoeire 
thereafter  an  annuity  equal  to  one- 
half  of  his  annual  salary,  with  the 
proTision  that  no  annuify  shall  ex- 
eeed  $600.  The  plan  proTides  that 
each  person  hereafter  entering  the 
serriee  shall  pay  the  entire  expense 
of  his  own  retirement  by  contribution 
from  his  salary,  so  that  when  be 
reaches  the  age  of  70  years  the  fund 
he  has  accumulated  will  provide  his 
retirement  allowance. 

State  Civil  Senrice.— In  several 
sections  of  the  country  notable  pro- 
gress  has  been  made.  The  Ohio  Con- 
stitutional Convention  adopted  *  a 
proposal,  which  was  voted  on  by  the 
people  in  September,  incorporating 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state  provi- 
sion for  the  merit  system  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state  and  its  political 
sub-divisions.  The  proposal  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  California  two  constitutional 
amendments  touching  on  the  subject 
were  adopted  by  popular  vote  in 
Oct.,  1911.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
vides that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision establishing  a  four-year  term 
of  office  shall  not  apply  to  positions 
under  eivil-serviee  laws  of  the  state 
or  any  of  its  political  sub-divisions. 
The  other  amendment  provides  that 
all  departments  of  the  citv  and  coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco  shall  be  subject 
to  the  civil  service  law.  The  original 
charter  of  that  city  placed  both  city 
and  county  officers  under  the  merit 
svstem,  but  the  Supreme  Court  held 
this  charter  provision  void  because 
of  lack  of  power  to  effect  such  pur- 
pose by  charter  legislation. 

Mvnicipal  Civil  Service:  Philadel- 
pbitu — The  election  of  Mayor  Blank- 
enburg  in  Philadelphia  and  that  of 
Mayor  Hunt  in  Cincinnati  have  re- 
sulted in  great  advances  for  the  merit 
system  in  these  cities.     In  Philadel- 

f»hia  the  civil^ervice  law  had  been 
argely  a  dead  letter.  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg  has  made  it  one  of  the  cardinal 
features  of  his  administration  that 
the  civil-service  law  should  be  vigor- 
ously enforced  in  letter  and  spirit.  He 
reorganized  the  civil-service  commis- 
sion, appointed  men  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  the  law,  and 
since  then  marked  improvement  has 
been  made  in  its  enforcement.     The 


commission  is  planning  a  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  city  service.  It  has  raised 
the  requirements  for  patrolman  so  aa 
to  secure  younger,  taller  and  stronger 
men,  and  canceled  an  examination 
held  by  the  previous  commission  un- 
der low  requirements  in  October, 
1911.  TIm  commission  has  also 
abolished  the  system  of  appoint* 
ments  in  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments from  elig[ible  lists  divided 
into  sections  according  to  police  dis- 
tricts (see  "Court  Decisions,"  t»/ra). 

Cindnnati. — In  Cincinnati,  at  the 
very  beffinning  of  his  administration. 
Mayor  Hunt  declared  that  the  civil- 
service  law,  which,  as  in  Philadel- 
phia, had  been  a  dead  letter  since  it 
went  into  effect  in  1910,  was  to  be 
rigidly  enforced.  He  reorganised  the 
civil-service  commission,  following 
an  investigation  of  the  work  of  the 
former  commission  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Cincinnati  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association.  The 
new  commission  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  installing  the  merit  system  in 
Cincinnati  with  much  vigor.  It  haa 
issued  a  new  set  of  rules,  classified 
and  graded  positions  covered  by  the^ 
law,  and  is  holding  examinations  as* 
rapidly  as  it  can. 

Chicago. — ^Under  the  rules  of  the 
civil  service  board  of  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  of  Chicsgo, 
issued  in  October,  1911,  the  examina- 
tions for  positions  are  not  restricted 
to  applicants  who  are  residents  of 
Chicago,  but  are  open  to  all,  though 
the  superintendent  of  employment 
may,  by  giving  proper  notice,  require 
that  applicants  for  a  particular  ex- 
amination shall  have  resided  in  Cook 
County  for  a  specified  time. 

New  York.— In  New  York  City 
Mayor  Gaynor  in  December,  1911, 
sent  a  letter  to  all  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  under  his  juris- 
diction directing  that  hereafter  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  in  numer- 
ical order  from  the  eligible  lists. 
This  policy  has  been  in  force  in  the 
police  and  fire  departments  by  order 
of  the  mayor  since  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  and  voluntarily  in 
four  other  departments  under  him. 

Kansas  City.— Mayor  Jest,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  has  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  civil  service  board.  The  pres- 
ident was  replaced  on  the  expiration 
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of  his  term;  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners were  dismissed  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  mayor's  request  that 
they  should  withdraw  the  certifica- 
tion of  men  who  had  passed  the  civil- 
service  examinations  and  were  suing 
for  the  positions  to  which  they  and 
the  civil-service  commission  thought 
they  were  legally  entitled,  a  position 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  subsequently  maintained. 

In  New  Jersey  in  the  November 
elections  in  1911  the  cities  of  Jersey 
City,  Trenton,  South  Orange,  and 
Hudson  and  Mercer  counties  voted 
by  overwhelming  majorities  to  adopt 
the  provisions  of  the  state  civil-ser- 
vice law  for  their  local  services. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
recently  adopted  charters  containing 
provision  for  the  merit  system,  and 
the  city  council  of  Chattanooga 
adopted  an  ordinance  to  put  into  ef- 
fect the  civil-service  provisions  of 
the  Chattanooga  commission  charter. 

Court  Decisions. — In  Illinois  in  the 
case  of  People  ew  reU  James  W.  Gul- 
lett,  et  al,  vs,  James  8.  McCullough, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  civil-service  law 
approved  June  10,  1911.  This  case 
was  of  importance  because  had  it  been 
decided  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  it  would  have  seriously 
limited  the  extent  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  Illinois. 

In  Philadelphia  on  April  I  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No.  2,  hand- 
ed down  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
Smith  et  al.  vs.  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia ei  al.,  in  which  it  held  that 
patrolmen  in  Philadelphia  who  had 
been  appointed  from  eligible  lists  ar- 
ranged by  districts  held  their  posi- 
tions illegallv.  The  last  civil-service 
commission  had  divided  an  eligible 
list  for  patrolmen  into  35  separate 
lists  corresponding  to  the  35  police 
districts  in  the  city.  Under  this 
system  whenever  the  director  of  pub- 
lic safety  wished  to  make  appoint- 
ments of  patrolmen  certifications 
were  made  not  from  the  general  list, 
but  from  the  specific  district  list 
for   the    district   to    which    appoint- 


ments were  to  be  made.  The  practice 
grew  up  of  persons  on  an  eligible 
list  effecting  a  change  of  residence 
so  as  to  get  placed  on  a  district  list 
where  their  rating  would  give  them 
a  high  position  and,  after  havinff  se> 
cured  appointments,  moving  bacK  to 
their  place  of  original  residence. 

In  New  York  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  case  of  Simon  vs.  Maguire 
has  upheld  the  action  of  the  New 
York  City  civil-service  commission  in 
putting  in  the  competitive  class  the 

Sosition  of  probation  officer  in  the 
few  York  City  inferior  courts.  The 
decision  of  the  court  is  unusually 
striking  in  that  it  unanimously  re- 
verses the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
appellate  division  holding  that  the 
position  should  be  exempt.  The  de- 
cision of  the  highest  court  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  merit  system  in 
New  York  City  in  keeping  the  proba- 
tion officers  out  of  politics,  and  the 
municipal  civil-service  commission 
has  taken  a  high  stand  in  insisting 
that  all  the  probation  officers,  who 
had  been  appointed  without  examina- 
tion following  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  that  the  places  were  ex- 
empt, should  be  dismissed  and  their 
places  filled  by  appointments  from 
the  eligible  list. 

Civil-service  reform  in  its  applica- 
tion to  municipal  affairs  and  as  a 
means  of  promoting  efficiency  was  a 
leading  topic  of  the  eighteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Munici- 
pal League.  The  president's  annual 
address  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  "Expert  City  Management"  and 
various  papers  were  presented,  in- 
cluding a  preliminary  report  from  a 
committee  on  the  selection  and  reten- 
tion of  experts  in  municipal  office. 
The  fifth  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sions was  held  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
June  21-22,  1912.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  was  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, Dec.  5-6.  Robert  D.  Jenks,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  council,  and  Robert  W.  Belcher, 
of  New  York,  secretary. 
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John  M.  Mathiws 


In  the  following  series  of  tables 
the  more  important  facts  relative  to 
the  forty-eight  states  which  at  pres- 
ent constitute  the  American  Union 
are  brought  together  for  convenient 
reference: 

1.  The  first  table  gives  the  area 
and  population  of  the  states,  togeth- 
er with   the  date  upon   which   they 

'severally  ratified  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  upon  which 
they  were  admitted  to  tne  Union. 
The  population  at  1900  and  1910  is 
given,  together  with  the  percentage 
-of  increase  since  1900,  and  the  r^Sk 
of  the  several  states  in  population 
in  1910. 

The  population  of  the  continental 
United  States  at  the  thirteenth  cen- 
sus, taken  April  15,  1910,  was  91,- 
402,151,  an  increase  of  15,977,691 
over  the  population  on  June  1,  1900, 
and  an  increase  of  21  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  22.7 
per  cent,  in  1900.  The  states  in 
which  the  population  increased  more 
than  50  per  cent,  include  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  North 
DaJcota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Idaho.  All  these  states  are  situated 
in  the  western  half  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rioo,  and  military  persons  abroad, 
the  population  was  93,402,151.  If 
the  population  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands (7,635,426  in  1903)  is  added, 
with  estimates  for  Guam,  Samoa, 
and  the  Canal,  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  and  possessions 
on  ApHl  15,  1910,  was  101,100,000. 

The  new  apportionment  of  state 
representatives  in  Congress  is  based 
npon  the  population  as  given  upon 
the  following  page. 

2.  The  second  table  gives  for  each 
state  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 


erty, as  made  in  1911  or  1912;  the 
total  state  indebtedness  and  the 
amount  of  sinking  funds  held  against 
the  same;  the  appropriations  for  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  state,  which, 
in  some  cases,  indicate  the  actual 
revenue  of  the  year;  and  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year.  The  data 
furnished  in  this  table  were  courte- 
ously supplied  by  the  treasurers  or 
comptrollers  of  the  several  states. 

3.  The  third  table  revises  and  ex- 
tends the  table  on  pp.  184-9  of  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1910,  which  gives  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  state  constitu- 
tions; dat^  of  adoption;  methods  of 
ratification  of  present  and  former 
constitutions,  and  the  existing  meth- 
ods of  amendment  in  each  state. 

4.  The  fourth  table  gives  the  state 
governors;  their  politics;  the  length 
of  the  governor's  term  in  each  state; 
the  date  of  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  his  term;  and  the  governor's 
salary. 

5.  The  fifth  table  presents  the 
main  features  regarding  the  state 
legislatures,  including  the  number  of 
members  of  each  house;  length  of 
the  term;  frequency  of  session;  the 
limit  upon  duration  of  sessions,  if 
any;  and  the  salaries  of  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

6.  The  sixth  table  indicates  the 
main  facts  regarding  the  state  ju- 
diciary; the  name  of  the  courts  and 
number  of  judges;  how  chosen; 
length  of  term;  and  salary. 

7.  The  seventh  table  indicates  the 
number  of  counties  in  each  state, 
and  the  general  facts  as  to  the  coun- 
ty officers,  their  titles,  which,  as  a 
rule,  indicate  their  functions,  and 
whether  elected  or  appointed. 

An  eighth  table  appeared  in  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1910,  giving  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  receipts  and  payments 
of  counties  in  1902. 
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AMENDMENTS   TO   STATE    CONSTITUTIONS 


The  short  titles  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  various  states  during 
1912  are  given  below.  Most  of  the 
important  amendments  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  other  departments  of  the 
Yeab  Book.  Complete  references  will 
be  found  in  Index  entries  under  the 
names  of  states. 

Alabama. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  the  constltutioD,  authoriz- 
ing the  legislature  to  place  the  county 
officers  of  Jefferson  County  on  a  salary 
instead  of  a  fee  basis.  Adopted,  62,417 
to  15,886. 

Arizona. — Submitted  Nov.  6: 

Amending  Art.  II  by  adding  Sec.  34, 
granting  to  the  state  and  municipal 
corporations  the  right  to  engage  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  Adopted,  14,928  to 
8,602. 

Amending  Art.  VII,  Sec.  2  and  16, 
granting  to  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Adopted,  13.452  to  6.202. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1,  extend- 
ing the  recall  to  all  public  officers  of 
the  state,  including  Judges.  Adopted, 
16,272   to   3,491. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  SeC.  8,  regulating 
the  debt  limit  of  counties,  school  dis- 
tricts, cities  and  towns.  Adopted,  15,- 
857  to  2,682. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  11,  relating 
to  the  method  and  mode  of  assessing, 
equalizing  and  levying  taxes  in  the 
state.     Adopted,  15,967  to  2,283. 

Arkansas. — Submitted  at  a  state 
election  on  Sept.  9: 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  16.  as  to  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature.    Adopted. 

Amending  the  constitution  so  as  to 
disfranchise  the  negro.     Defeated. 

Amending  the  constitution,  exempting 
cotton-factory  capital  from  taxation  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.     I>efeated. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  provide 
for  the  recall  of  all  elective  public  offi- 
cers. Proposed  by  initiative  petition. 
Defeated. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  give 
cities  and  towns  having  a  population 
of  over  1,000  authority  to  issue  bonds 
for  municipal  improvements.  Proposed 
by  initiative  petition.     Defeated. 

On  Dec.  23  the  state  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  the 
contention  of  the  attorney-general  that 
only  three  constitutional  amendments 
can  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  any 
one  election.     The  last  two  amendments 


above  were  declared  void.  Both  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on 
these  propositions,  but  not  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election. 
This  point  also  was  in  dispute,  but  was 
not    passed   upon   by    the    court. 

California. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec  7,  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for 
use  in  elementary  schools,  and  for  their 
free  distribution.  Adopted,  348,443  to 
171,486. 

Amending  Art.  XI,  Sec  7,  relating 
to  the  formation  of  consolidated  city 
and  county  governments.  Defeated, 
174,076  for,  280,465  against. 

Amending  Art.  XI,  Sec  16%,  relat- 
ing to  the  deposit  of  public  funds  of 
the  state,  counties  or  municipalities. 
Adopted,   807,199  to  128.411. 

Amending  Art.  XIII  by  adding  Sec. 
8^,  relating  to  taxation  by  municipali- 
ties, and  establishing  the  principle  of 
home  rule  in  taxation.  Defeated,  169,- 
321  for,  243,959  against. 

Colorado. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  X,  Sec.  15,  concerning 
a  state  tax  commission  and  county  board 
of  equalization.  Defeated,  32,548  for, 
40,012  against. 

Amending  Art.  XI,  Sec.  3,  authoris- 
ing the  state  to  issue  bonds  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000,000  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  improvement.  Defeated,  36,636 
for,  53,327  against. 

Amending  Art.  XI,  Sec  6,  enlarging 
the  limitation  upon  county  debt  for 
highway  and  other  purposes.  Defeated, 
29,741   for.  47,284  against. 

Amending  Art.  XIV,  Sec.  15,  concern- 
ing fees  and  compensation  of  county, 
precinct  and  other  officers.  Defeated* 
28,889   for,   41,622  against. 

Amending  Art.  XV,  Sec  16,  concern- 
ing mills  and  smelters.  Defeated,  35,- 
997  for,  37,953  against. 

Amending  Art.  XXI,  to  provide  for 
state-wide  prohibition.  Proposed  by 
Initiative  petition.  Defeated,  75,877  for, 
116,774  against. 

Amending  Art.  X  by  adding  Sec.  17, 
levying  a  tax  to  create  a  special  fund 
for  the  Immigration  Bureau.  Proposed 
by  initiative  petition.  Defeated,  30,359 
for,  54.272  against. 

Amending  Art  XX,  Sec.  6.  to  grant 
a  large  measure  of  home  rule  to  cities 
and  towns.  Proposed  by  initiative  pe- 
tition.    Adopted,  49.596  to   44.778. 

Amending  the  constitution  by  adding 
Art.  XXI,  to  provide  for  the  recall  of 
all  elective  public  officers.  Proposed 
by  initiative  petition.  Adopted.  53.620 
to  39,564. 
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Amending  Art.  XIX»  Sec.  2^  as  to  the 
manner  of  amending  the  state  constitu- 
tion. Proposed  by  Initiative  petition. 
Defeated,   83,413  for,  40,634  against. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Sec.  31,  as  to  con- 
tempt proceedings.  Proposed  by  inltia- 
tive  petition.  Defeated,  31,850  for,  41.- 
856  against. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Sec.  31,  to  estab- 
lish a  public-utilities  court.  Proposed 
by  initiatlTe  petition.  Defeated,  27,534 
for,  51,820  against. 

Amending  Art.  XX,  Sec.  7,  to  provide 
for  the  wider  use  and  control  of  schools. 
Proposed  by  initiative  petition.  De- 
feated,  38,318   for,   59,691   against. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Sec.  1,  to  provide 
for  the  recall  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  declaring  laws  unconstitu- 
tional. Proposed  by  initiative  petition. 
Adopted,  55,416  to  40,891. 

Connecticut. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  the  constitution  to  provide 
for  the  succession  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor to  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  governor  on  the  death,  disability 
or  absence  of  the  latter.  Adopted,  29,- 
738   to   4,770. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  provide 
that  the  general  assembly  shall  adjourn 
$ine  die  not  later  than  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  tiie  first  Monday  in  June  fol- 
lowing its  organization.  Adopted,  30,- 
849  to  4,865. 

Florida.— Submitted  Nov.  6: 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  42,  providing 
for  an  additional  circuit  Judge.  Adopt- 
ed, 18,051  to  3,057. 

Amending  Art.  XII  by  adding  Sec. 
17,  providing  for  the  issue  of  bonds  by 
spe<dal  school  districts  for  the  use  of 
public  free  schools.  Adopted,  16,348  to 
4,014. 

An  amendment  providing  for  the 
'initiative  and  referendum  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  but  was  not  sub- 
mitted   (see    II,    Popular   Oovemment). 

Georgia. — Submitted  at  a  state 
election  on  Oct.  2: 

Amending  Art.  VII,  Sec.  2,  requiring 
payment  of  taxes  by  corporations  by 
Sept.  1  of  each  year.     Adopted. 

Amending  Art.  VII,  Sec.  3,  increas- 
ing the  borrowing  power  of  the  state 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  revenue  from 
$200,000  to  $500,000.     Adopted. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1,  providing 
a  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
but  separate  schools  for  the  white  and 
colored  races.     Adopted. 

Amending  the  constitution,  providing 
for  the  creation  of  Bleckley  County. 
Adopted. 

Amending  the  constitution,  abolish- 
ing justice  courts  in  certain  cities. 
Adopted. 


Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  the  constitution,  providing 
for  the  creation  of  Wheeler  County. 
Adopted,  68,627  to  13,003. 

Amending  the  constitution,  authoris- 
ing the  legislature  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  one  year  farm 
products  in  the  hands  of  the  producer. 
Adopted,  75,836  to  10,577. 

Amending  the  constitution,  authoriz- 
ing Judges  of  the  superior  courts  to 
grant  charters  in  vacation.  Adopted, 
74,119   to   8,084. 

Idaho. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  referendum  (see  II,  Popular 
Oovernment  and  Current  Politice), 
Adopted,  43,658  to  13,490. 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  initiative  (ihid.).  Adopted,  88,- 
918  to  15,195. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1,  limiting 
the  bonded  Indebtedness  of  the  state, 
with  certain  exclusions,  to  $2,000,000. 
Adopted,  31,712  to  18,083. 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  2,  providing 
that  the  state  senate  shall  consist  of 
one  member  from  each  county,  and 
limiting  the  house  of  representatives 
to  three  times  the  number  of  senators. 
Adopted,  33,992  to  14,978. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  2,  establish- 
ing a  state  board  of  education.  Adopted, 
33,045  to  14,796. 

Amending  Art.  XVIII,  Sec.  6,  (a) 
making  the  county  treasurer  ew  of- 
ficio tax  collector.  Adopted,  33,551  to 
17,177;  (5)  authorizing  county  treasur- 
ers and  ew  officio  tax  collectors  to  em* 
ploy  deputies  and  clerical  assistance. 
Adopted,  30.932  to  18,171. 

Adding  to  Art.  VI  a  new  section  (6) 
providing  for  the  recall  of  all  public 
ofllcers  except  Judges  (see  II,  Popular 
Oovemihent  and  Current  Politics), 
Adopted,  37,875  to  13,469. 

Repealing  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  8,  which 
confines  the  labor  of  convicts  in  the  state 
prison  to  the  prison  grounds.  Adopted, 
33,908  to  17,876. 

Indiana. — The  new  constitution 
proposed  by  the  legislature  in  1911 
(see  American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
153)  was  not  submitted  to  the  people 
in  1912.  The  State  Supreme  Court 
on  July  5  affirmed  an  earlier  judg- 
ment of  the  Marion  County  Circuit 
Court,  declaring  imconstitutional  the 
act  approved  by  the  governor  March 
4,  1911,  providing  for  the  submission 
of  the  new  constitution  to  popular 
vote.  An  application  for  a  rehearing 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Oct.  18,  and  on  Nov.  26  the  case  was 
appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Kansas. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art  V  by  adding  Sec.  8, 
extending  tbe  suffrage  to  women. 
Adopted. 

Kentucky. — Passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1912  and  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  1913: 

Amending  the  constitution  to  permit 
the  employment  of  convict  labor  on  pub- 
lic roads  and  bridges. 

Amending  Sec.  171,  authorizing  the 
legislature  to  classify  property  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  and  providing  for  a 
referendum  to  the  people  of  any  tax 
law  enacted  to  this  amended  section. 

Louisiana. — Submitted  Nov.   5: 

Amending  the  constitution  as  amend- 
ed by  Act  297  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  organization  of 
the  steamship  companies  therein  pro- 
vided for  until  Jan.  1,  1916.  Adopted, 
27,539  to  20,420. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  provide 
for  the  exemption  from  taxation  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  amendment  of 
all  railroads  or  parts  of  railroads  con- 
structed subsequently  to  June  1,  1912. 
Defeated,   17,831   for,   29,073  against. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  author- 
ize parishes  and  self-taxing  municipali- 
ties to  exempt  new  industrial  enter- 
prises and  also  improved  value  from 
local  taxation  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years.  Defeated,  16,160  for, 
35,206   against. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  exempt 
from  taxation  for  20  years  certain  cor- 
porations organized  to  lend  money  on 
mortgages  on  country  property.  Adopted, 
29,609   to  21,953. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  exempt 
from  taxation  money  in  hand  or  on  de- 
posit. Defeated,  15,550  for,  34,187 
against. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  author- 
ize parishes  and  municipalities  by  a 
referendum  to  their  respective  qualified 
electors  to  exempt  from  taxation  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  to  be  de- 
ducted from  tbe  value  of  residences  oc- 
cupied by  bona  fide  owners.  Defeated, 
16,258  for,   34,427  against. 

Amending  tbe  constitution  to  provide 
for  referendum  to  the  people  of  each 
parish  for  the  exemption  of  cities,  in- 
corporated towns  or  villages  from  taxes 
and  licenses  levied  by  parochial  authori- 
ties for  parochial  purposes.  Defeated, 
15,701   for,   33.120  against. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  exempt 
from  taxation  for  ten  years  certain  cor- 
porations constructing,  owning  and  oper- 
ating within  the  state  a  combined  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  navigation  and  hydro- 
electric power.  Defeated.  2.3,792  for, 
24.355  against 


Amending  the  constitution  to  exempt 
from  taxation  the  legal  reserve  of  life 
insurance  companies.  Adopted,  28,155 
to  21,480. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  reor- 
ganize and  remodel  the  state's  system 
of  assessment  and  taxation.  Defeated, 
18,348    for,    40,551    against. 

Amending  Art.  46  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  or  refunding  of  the  state 
bonded  indebtedness  due  Jan.  1,  1914. 
Defeated,    14,895  for,   34,140  against. 

Amending  Art  109,  relative  to  the 
organization  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
district  courts.  Adopted,  33,060  to  16,- 
529. 

Amending  Art.  157,  relative  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  Judicial  offices  in 
the  Parish  of  Orleans.  Adopted,  27,- 
998  to  19,422. 

Amending  Art.  197  to  exempt  certain 
classes  of  voters  from  the  operation  of 
the  clauses  of  the  constitution  prescrib- 
ing educational  and  property  qualifica- 
tions for  the  suffrage.  Adopted,  33,955 
to  18,144. 

Amending  Art.  201,  to  permit  women 
to  hold  any  ,ofl)ce  connected  with  edu- 
cation and  with  institutions  of  charity 
and  corjection.  Defeated,  18,779  for, 
31,452  against 

Amending  Art  223,  providing  for  the 
recall  of  all  elective  officials  except 
Judges.  Defeated,  22,607  for,  29,852 
against 

Amending  Art  281,  relative  to  pub- 
lic improvement  bonds  of  municipali- 
ties, parishes,  and  school,  drainage, 
sewerage  and  other  districts.  Adopted, 
29,623  to  18,554. 

Amending  Art  291,  relative  to  taxes 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  public  roads.  Adopted,  32,703  to 
17,151. 

Amending  Art  803,  relative  to  pen- 
sions for  Confederate  veterans.  Adopt- 
ed, 43,938  to  13,049. 

Maine.— Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  IX  by  adding  Sec.  17, 
authorizing  the  state  to  issue  bonds  for 
highways  in  amount  not  exceeding  $2,- 
000,000.     Adopted,   80,619   to  21,454. 

Massachusetts. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  the  constitution  to  author- 
ize the  general  court  to  prescribe  for 
tbe  taxation  of  wild  or  forest  lands. 
Adopted.   200,819  to  70,923. 

Amending  Art  III  of  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  disqualifying  from 
voting  persons  convicted  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  respect  to  elections.  Adopted, 
208,492   to   85,689. 

Michigan. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec  1,  conferring 
upon    women    tbe    right   to    vote.      De 
feated   by  760  majority. 
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Amending  Art  VIII,  Sec.  21,  allow- 
ing tbe  electors  of  a  city  or  a  village 
to  frame,  adopt,  and  amend  Its  charter. 
Adopted   by    147,882   majority. 

Minnesota. — Submitted  Nov.  5  (re- 
quired majority  of  those  voting  at 
election) : 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  2,  relating  to 
the  number  of  members  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  and  the 
basis  of  apportionment  thereof.  De- 
feated,   122,457  for,   77,187   against. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  86,  allowing 
dtles  and  villages  to  frame  their  own 
charters,  and  classifying  cities.  De- 
feated,  157,086  for,   41,977   against 

Amending  Art  VII,  Sec  7,  provid- 
ing for  an  educational  and  professional 
qualification  for  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  Defeated,  167,988  for,  86,- 
584  against. 

Amending  Art  VIII,  Sec.  6,  relating 
to  the  Investment  of  school  funds.  De- 
feated,  168,440   for.   39.483  against 

Amending  Art  IX,  authorizing  an 
acreage  tax  on  lands  listed  with  the 
county  auditor  for  protection  against 
hall  ahd  wind,  and  creating  an  insur- 
ance fund  against  damage  to  crops  by 
hailstorms  on  such  listed  land  (see 
XIV,  Public  Finance),  Defeated.  145,- 
173  for,  60,489  against 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  16.  author- 
izing the  legislature  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
Improving  roads  and  bridges.  Adopted, 
195,724  to  61,185. 

Mississippi. — Submitted    Nov.    5: 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  38,  provid- 
ing for  the  Initiative  and  referendum. 
Defeated,  25,153  for,  18,388  against 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  56,  changing 
the  style  of  bills.     Defeated. 

Amending  Sec.  81  so  that  nine  or 
more  Jurors  in  civil  suits  may  agree 
on  a  verdict  and  return  It  as  tbe  ver- 
dict of  the  jury.  Defeated,  28,964  for, 
14,256  against 

Missouri — Submitted  Nov.  6: 

Amending  Art  XI,  Sec.  1,  authoriz- 
ing free  public  schools  for  persons  be- 
tween five  and  six  and  over  20  years 
of  age.  Defeated,  207,298  for,  867.032 
against. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  permit 
the  county  of  St  Louis  to  Increase  Its 
debt  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
sewers  or  buying  waterworks.  Defeated. 
140,611   for.   402,473  against 

Amending  Art.  X.  Sec.  11,  increasing 
the  rates  of  taxation  of  certain  muni- 
cipalities. Defeated,  121,794  for,  401,- 
918  against 


Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  2,  fixing  the 
time  a  citizen  must  have  resided  in 
the  state  and  county  before  being  en- 
titled to  vote.  Defeated,  172,140  for, 
878,268  against 

Amending  the  constitution  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  voters  In  all 
counties  of  more  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants adjoining  a  city  having  a  popula- 
tion of  800,000  or  more.  Defeated,  151,- 
694  for,   885,698  against. 

Amending  the  constitution,  providing 
for  raising  all  revenue  by  taxes  on 
land,  inheritances  and  franchises.  Pro- 
posed by  Initiative  petition.  Defeated, 
86.647   for,   508,187  against 

Amending  the  constitution,  abolishing 
the  state  board  of  equalization  and  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  state 
tax  commission.  Proposed  by  initiative 
petition.  Defeated,  96,911  for,  475,151 
against 

Amending  the  constitution,  regarding 
tbe  conduct  and  Investigation  of  elec- 
tions. Proposed  by  Initiative  petition. 
Defeated,   197.643   for,   348.495  against. 

Amending  the  constitution,  authoriz- 
ing a  state  tax  for  support  of  educa- 
tion. Proposed  by  initiative  petition. 
Defeated,   154,952  for,  401,843  against 

Nebraska. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art  III,  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Adopted,  189,200  to  15.316. 

Amending  Art  III,  Sec.  4,  as  to  the 
term  of  office  and  compensation  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  Adopted, 
178,225  to  26.355. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  19,  creating  a 
board  of  commissioners  of  state  institu- 
tions.    Adopted,  174,939  to  25,489. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Sec.  5,  as  to  the 
number  and  terms  of  office  of  Supreme 
Court  judges.  Adopted,  174,151  to  25,- 
048. 

Amending  Art  XVI,  Sec  13,  provld- 
allow  cities  of  more  than  5.000  inhabi- 
tants to  frame  their  own  charters  (see 
VII.  Municipal  Oovemment),  Adopted, 
164,579  to  82,041. 

Nevada. — Submitted  Nov.  6: 

Amending  Art  XIX  by  adding  Sec.  3, 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum.    Adopted,   9.956   to   1.027. 

Amending  Art.  II  by  adding  Sec  9» 
authorizing  tbe  recall  of  public  officers. 
Adopted,  9,636  to  1.173. 

Amending  Art.  XI,  Sec  8,  appropriat- 
ing certain  revenues  for  educational 
purposes.     Adopted,   8.418  to  1.683. 

Amending  Art  I,  Sec.  8,  as  to  indict- 
ments in  criminal  cases.  Adopted,  8,- 
259    to    1,504. 

Amending  Art.  XV,  Sec.  8,  declaring 
duellists    ineligible    to    any    office,    and 
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females     eligible     to      certain     offices. 
Adopted,   8,603   to   2,241. 

New  Hampshire. — ^A  Constitutional 
Convention,  authorized  by  popular 
vote  in  November,  1911,  met  in  the 
spring.  It  proposed  12  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  Nov.  6.  Only 
four  were  adopted  (7,  8,  10  and  11, 
below),  the  constitution  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority.  The  amend- 
ments and  the  popular  votes  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Increasing  the  Senate  to  36  mem- 
bers, and  dividing  the  state  into  sena- 
torial districts.  Defeated,  19,443  for, 
13.931  against. 

2.  Making  600  Inhabitants  necessary 
to  the  election  of  one  representative 
and  2,400  inhabitants  necessary  for 
two  representatives  and  1,800  necessary 
for  each  additional  representative,  with 
certain  exceptions.  Defeated,  21,399 
for,   10,952  against. 

3.  Empowering  the  legislature  to  spe- 
cially assess,  rate  and  tax  growing 
wood  and  timber  and  money  at  inter- 
est, including  money  in  savings  banks, 
and  to  impose  and  levy  taxes  on  in- 
comes from  stock  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  foreign  voluntary  associations 
and  money  at  interest  Defeated,  25,- 
108   for,    12,636   against. 

4.  Providing  that  taxes  assessed  npon 
the  passing  of  property  by  will  or  in- 
heritance or  in  contemplation  of  death 
may  be  graded  and  rated  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  property  passing 
and  with  the  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  beneficiary  and  the  person 
from  whom  it  passes.  Defeated,  18,432 
for,  9.699  against. 

5.  Empowering  the  legislature  to  Im- 
pose a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  pub- 
lic-service corporations  and  voluntary 
associations.  Defeated,  19,200  for,  10,- 
151   against. 

6.  Amending  the  Bill  of  Rights  by 
striking  out  the  words  **rightly  ground- 
ed on  evangelical  principles"  and  the 
word  "Protestant."  Defeated,  16,555 
for,  14,315  against. 

7.  Providing  that  no  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  or  be  eligible 
for  office  who  shall  have  been  convicted 
of  treason,   bribery   or  wilful   violation 


shall  not  be  granted  for  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time.  Defeated,  16,708  for, 
11,440  against. 

10.  Empowering  the  legislature  to  give 
police  courts  Jurisdiction  to  try  and 
determine,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal 
and  trial  by  Jury,  criminal  causes 
wherein  the  punishment  is  less  than 
Imprisonment  in  the  state  prison. 
Adopted,  18,606  for,  8,291  against. 

11.  Requiring  that  the  legislature,  in 
dividing  the  state  into  councilor  dis- 
tricts, shall  be  governed  by  the  popula- 
tion. Adopted,  19,196  for,  6,901 
against. 

12.  Giving  the  governor  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  any  separate  ap- 
propriation contained  in  any  bill  or 
resolution.  Defeated,  17,942  for,  9,325 
against. 

New  York. — Submitted  Nov.  6: 

Amending  the  constitution  to  permit 
the  issue  of  bonds  not  exceeding  $50,- 
000.000  in  amount  for  the  construction 
of  state  and  county  highways.  Adopt- 
ed,  657,548  to  281,265. 

North  Dakota. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  the  constitution  to  author- 
ize the  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
erection  and  operation  of  one  or  more 
grain  elevators  in  the  states  of  Min- 
nesota or  Wisconsin,  or  both.  Adopted, 
56.488   to   18,864. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  158.  relating 
to  the  sale  of  land.  Adopted,  47,717 
to  22,871. 

Amending  Sec.  91,  relating  to  the 
term  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Defeated,  27,892  for,  42,415 
against. 

Ohio. — The  fourth  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  au- 
thorized by  popular  vote  at  the  No- 
vember elections  of  1910,  assembled 
at  Columbus^  Jan.  9,  1912,  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bige- 
low,  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  composed 
of  119  delegates,  representing  88 
counties,  of  whom  61  were  Cimo- 
crats,  48  Republicans,  three  Social- 
ists, and  three  independent.  The  con- 
vention was  in  eession  for  82  days. 
It  dealt,  during  that  time,  with  340 


of  election  laws,  with  the  right  to  the  '  proposed  amendments  to  the  consti- 
Supreme  Court  to  restore  such  prlvl-  I  tut  ion  and  162  resolutions,  a  total  of 
leges.  Adopted,  22,383  for,  8,322 ;  502  questions.  On  its  adjournment 
against.  |  on  June  1  it  had  agreed  on  41  amend- 

8.  Having  the  governor,  councilors  |  nj^^^s  to  the  constitution,  radically 
and  senators  elected  by  plurality  Instead  '  „u^,;„„  ♦!,«  «^;o4.:«„  ;««f^,,«-»»«f  ^^a 
of  majority  vote.     Adopted,  21,120  for,    altering  the  existing  instrument  and 

practically  establishing  a  new  con- 
stitution. The  more  important  of 
the    proposed    amendments    are    dis- 


9.801   against. 

9.  Amending    the    Bill    of    Rights    by 
striking  out  the  provision  that  pensions 
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cussed  in  detail  in  olher  departments 
of  the  Yeab  Book  (see  11,  Popular 
Government  and  Current  Politics ; 
XIV,  PubHo  Finance;  XVII,  Labor 
Legislation,  etc.;  for  complete  refer- 
ences, see  Index). 

The  proposals  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  were  submitted  to  the 
people  at  a  special  election  held  Sept. 
3.  Thirty-three  were  adopted  and 
eight  rejected.  The  amendments  are 
given  in  brief  below,  together  with 
the  result  of  the  popular  vote  in  each 
case: 

Amending  Art.  I,  Sec.  5,  proYlding 
that  in  dvll  cases  laws  may  be  passed 
to  authorise  the  rendering  of  a  verdict 
by  three-fourths  of  the  Jury.  Adopted, 
84S.6S6  to   208,953. 

Amending  Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  providing 
that  persons  convicted  of  crimes  here- 
tofore punishable  by  death  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary during  life.  Defeated,  258,706 
for,   303,246  against. 

Amending  Art.  I,  Sec.  10,  allowing 
provisions  to  be  made  by  law  for  the 
taking  of  the  deposition  of  any  witness 
whose  attendance  cannot  be  bad,  and 
providing  that  the  failure  of  the  ac- 
cused to  testify  may  be  considered  by 
the  Court  and  jury  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  by  counsel.  Adopted, 
291,717  to  227.647. 

Amending  Art.  I,  Sec.  16,  providing 
that  suits  may  be  brought  against  the 
state  in  such  courts  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  provided  by  law.  Adopt- 
ed,  306,764   to  216.634. 

Amending  Art..  I,  Sec.  19a,  providing 
that  the  amount  of  damages  recover- 
able by  civil  action  for  death  caused 
by  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default  of 
another  shall  not  be  limited  by  law. 
Adopted,    355,606    to    196,216. 

Amending  Art.  II.  Sec.  1.  providing 
for  the  Initiative  and  referendum. 
Adopted.  312,692  to  231,312. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  8,  authorising 
the  legislature  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  to  ob- 
tain information  affecting  legislative  ac- 
tion, or  with  reference  to  any  alleged 
breach  of  its  privileges  or  misconduct 
of  Its  members.  Adopted,  348,779  to 
175,337.     In  effect  Oct.   1.   1912. 

Amending  Art.  II.  Sec.  16,  allowing 
the  repassage  of  bills  over  the  gover- 
nor's veto  by  a  three-fifths  majority, 
instead  of  two-thirds  as  at  present. 
Adopted,   282,412  to  254,186. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  33,  providing 
that  laws  may  be  passed  to  secure  to 
mechanics,  builders,  etc,  their  just  dues 
by  direct  lien  upon  property  upon  which 
they  have  bestowed  labor  or  furnished 
materUL     Adopted,  278,582  to  242,385. 


Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  34,  providing 
that  laws  may  be  passed  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor,  establishing  a  minimum 
wage  and  providing  for  the  comfort, 
health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of 
employees.    Adopted,  353,688  to  189,728. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  35,  providing 
that  for  the  compensation  to  workmen 
and  their  dependents  laws  may  be  passed 
establishing  a  state  fund  to  be  created 
by  compulsory  contribution  thereto  by 
employers,  and  taking  away  any  or  all 
rights  of  action  or  defense  from  em- 
ployees and  employers,*  and  establishing 
a  board  which  may  be  empowered  to 
classify  occupations,  fix  rates  of  con- 
tribution to  such  fund,  distribute  the 
same,  and  determine  all  rights  of  claim- 
ants thereto.  Adopted,  321,558  to  211,- 
772. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  36,  authoriz- 
ing the  passage  of  laws  to  encourage 
forestry  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state.  Adopted,  318,192  to  191,- 
893. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  37,  providing 
that,  except  In  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency,  not  to  exceed  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  not 
exceeding  48  hours  a  week's  work  for 
workmen  engaged  on  any  public  work. 
Adopted,  333,307   to  232,898. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  38,  providing 
for  the  prompt  removal  from  otBce  of 
all  officers  for  any  misconduct  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude  or  for  other  cause 
provided  by  law.  Adopted,  347,333  to 
185,981. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  39,  providing 
that  laws  may  be  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  expert  testimony  in 
criminal  trials.  Adopted,  336.987  to 
185,408. 

Amending  Art.  II.  Sec.  40,  giving  the 
legislature  the  right  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  registering  and  guaranteeing 
land  titles  by  the  states  or  counties 
thereof.     Adopted,  346,378  to  171,807. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  41,  prohibiting 
contract  labor  and  providing  that  all 
goods  made  by  the  state  in  penal  insti- 
tutions shall  be  marked  "Prison  Made." 
Adopted,  333,034   to  215,208. 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  8,  limiting 
work  of  a  special  session  to  those  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  governor's  call  or 
message.     Adopted.   319,100  to  102.130. 

Amending  Art.  IV.  Sees.  1.  2.  and  6, 
creating  courts  of  appeals  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  circuit  courts ;  giv- 
ing courts  of  appeals  final  Jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  In  which  the  death  penalty, 
life  imprisonment  or  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  not  involved ;  increasing  the 
number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  from 
six  to  seven  and  creating  the  office  of 
chief  justice,  who  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  people ;  providing  for  "one  trial  and 
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one  review/*  except  In  chancery  cases. 
Adopted,  264.922  to  244,376. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sees.  3.  7,  12,  and 
15,  abolishing  common  pleas  districts 
and  giving  each  county  at  least  one  resi- 
dent Judge.  Adopted,  301,891  to  223,287. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  9,  eliminating 
jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  peace  In 
townships  having  municipal  courts  with 
like  Jurisdiction.  Adopted.  264,832  to 
252,936.  (Sees.  1,  2,  and  6  of  this  Ar- 
ticle having  been  adopted  [see  above]. 
Sec.  9  Is  repealed  and  the  foregoing 
amendment  has  no  effect.) 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  21,  providing 
that  no  Injunction  shall  be  Issued  In 
labor  disputes  except  to  protect  life 
and  property ;  and  persons  charged  In 
contempt  proceedings  with  violating  such 
an  Injunction  shall  be  entitled  to  trial 
by  Jury.  Defeated,  240,896  for,  257,302 
against. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  1,  giving 
women  equal  suffrage.  Defeated,  249,- 
420   for,  336,875  against. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  1,  making 
negro  suffrage  constitutional  by  chang- 
ing the  words  *'wfalte  male  citizen"  to 
"male  citizen.**  Defeated,  242,735  for, 
265,693  against.  (If  the  woman's-suf- 
frage  amendment  had  been  adopted,  this 
amendment   was  to  have  been  void.) 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  2,  permitting 
the  use  of  voting  machines.  Defeated, 
242.342    for,   288,652  against. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  7,  providing 
for  direct  primaries,  presidential-pref- 
erence primaries  and  the  election  of  U.  S. 
senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Adopted,   349,801   to   183,112. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Sec.  3,  provid- 
ing for  the  organization,  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  state.  Adopted.  298.460 
to    213,337. 

Amending  Art.  VI.  Sec.  4,  creating 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  to  replace  the  state  commis- 
sion of  common  schools.  Adopted,  256.- 
615  to  251.946.  To  take  effect  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  July.  1913. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1,  permit- 
ting the  legislature  to  issue  $50,000,000 
bonds  (not  more  than  $10,000,000  in 
any  one  year)  for  inter-county  wagon 
roads.  Defeated,  272,564  for,  274,582 
against. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  6.  giving 
the  right  to  Insure  public  buildings  in 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  Adopt- 
ed, 321,388  to  196,628. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  12.  abolish- 
ing the  state  board  of  public  works  and 
providing  for  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent by  the  governor.  Adopted. 
296,635  to  214,829. 

Amending  Art.  XII,  Sees.  1,  2,  6,  7,  8. 
9,   10,   and   11,  continuing  present  sys- 


tem of  uniform  rule  in  taxation,  restor- 
ing  future  issues  of  public  bonds  to 
taxation,  the  passage  of  the  law  taxing 
incomes  and  inheritances.  Adopted* 
269.239   to   249.864. 

Amending  Art.  XI 11^  Sec.  2.  provid- 
ing for  the  regulation  of  corporations 
and  Joint-stock  companies  and  the  sale 
of  stocks  and  bonds.  Adopted,  800.466 
to    212.704. 

Amending  Art  XIII,  Sec.  3,  providing 
that  stockholders  of  corporations  an- 
thorlzed  to  receive  money  on  deposit 
shall  be  held  Individually  responsible 
for  all  contracts,  debts  and  engagements 
of  such  corporations,  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  their  stock  therein,  at 
the  par  value  thereof,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  Invested  in  such  shares. 
Adopted,  377,272  to  156,688. 

Amending  Art.  XV,  Sec  2,  permitting 
the  state  to  do  its  own  printing,  or 
let  the  same  by  contract  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  Adopted,  819,622  to 
192,378. 

Amending  Art.  XV,  Sec.  4,  permitting 
the  appointment  of  women  to  positions 
in  those  departments  and  institutions 
established  by  the  state  or  any  political 
sub-division  involving  the  Interests  and 
care  of  women  and  children.  Defeated, 
261,806  for,   284,370  against 

Amending  Art.  XV,  Sec.  10,  establish- 
ing compulsory  civil  service  in  all  the 
state,  city  and  county  offices.  Adopted, 
306,767   to  204,580. 

Amending  Art.  XV,  Sec.  11,  giving 
the  legislature  right  to  regulate  the 
use  of  billboards.  Defeated,  261,361 
for,    262.440  against. 

Amending  Art  XVI,  Sees.  1,  2.  and  3, 
making  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
constitutional  amendments  sufficient  to 
carry  same.     Adopted.  271,827  to  240,687. 

Amending  Art.  XVIII,  Sees.  1  to  14, 
giving  municipalities  a  wide  measure 
of  home  rule.  (See  VII,  Municipal  Oov- 
ernment.)  Adopted,  301,861  to  215.120. 
In   effect   Nov.    15.    1912. 

A  provision  that  except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  the  several  amend- 
ments referred  to  above  shall  take  effect 
Jan.  1,  1913.  and  that  all  cases  pending 
in  the  courts  on  Jan.  1,  1913.  shall  be 
heard  and  tried  in  the  same  manner 
and  by  the  same  procedure  now  author- 
ized by  law.     Adopted,  275.062  to  213,979. 

The  establishment  of  a  license  sys- 
tem for  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
submitted  as  a  separate  question  at  the 
same  election,  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of    272,361    to    188,828. 

Oklahoma. — Submitted  at  a  special 
election  on  April  25: 

Amending  Art  IX,  Sec.  9,  as  to  rail- 
roads and  transportation  companies  ex- 
ercising  power  of  eminent  domain. 
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Proposed  by  initiative  petition  and 
submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  X  by  adding  Sec  81» 
empowering  the  legislature  to  levy  cer- 
tain taxes  in  aid  of  common  schools. 
Adopted,  100,042  to  65,436. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  declare 
Guthrie  the  state  capital  and  seat  of 
government.  Defeated,  86,549  for,  103,- 
106   against. 

Oregon.— Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art  Y.  Sec,  8,  creating  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor.  Defeated, 
60,562  for,  61,644  against. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec  1,  providing 
for  a  uniform  rule  of  taxation.  De- 
feated,  61,852   for,   56.671   against 

Amending  Art  I,  Sec  82,  providing 
for  the  classiflcation  of  property  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  Defeated,  62,045 
for,  64,488  against 

Amending  Art  IX,  Sec  la,  repealing 
all  except  the  clause  prohibiting  head 
and  poll  taxes  and  substituting  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  declaration  of  an 
emergency  clause  in  any  act  regulating 
taxation  and  exemptions.  Adopted,  68,- 
881  to  47,150. 

Amending  Art.  XVII,  Sec.  1,  as  to 
the  adoption  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Defeated,  82,934  for,  70,825 
against. 

Amending  Art  XI,  Sec.  8,  making 
stockholders  in  banking  corporations 
liable  for  the  benefit  of  depositors  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of 
their  shares.   Adopted,  82,981  to  21,738. 

Amending  Art  II,  Sec.  2,  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  Pro- 
posed by  initiative  petition.  Adopted, 
61,266  to  57,104. 

Amending  Art  IV,  Sec  1,  as  to  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  amendments 
and  initiated  measures,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  measures  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. Proposed  by  initiative  petition. 
Defeated,  85,721   for,   68,861   against 

Amending  Art  XI,  Sec  7,  allowing 
the  state  to  become  bonded  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways 
up  to  two  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation.  Proposed  by  initiative  peti- 
tion.    Adopted,  59,452  to  48,447. 

Amending  Art  XI,  Sec  10,  limiting 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  counties  for 
road  purposes  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation.  Proposed  by  initia- 
tive petition.  Defeated,  27,268  for,  48,- 
868  against 

Amending  Art  XI,  Sec  10,  empower- 
ing the  court  of  any  county  to  issue 
bonds  for  road  purposes  when  author- 
ised by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and 
repealing  all  acts  or  amendments  in 
conflict  with  this  amendment  Pro- 
posed by  initiative  petition.  Defeated, 
88,568  for,   68,481  against 


Amending  Art  IX  by  adding  Sec  16, 
providing  for  the  taxation  of  incomes. 
Proposed  by  initiative  petition.  De> 
feated,   52,702   for,   52,948   against 

Amending  Art  IV,  abolishing  tb* 
state  senate  and  otherwise  reorganising 
the  legislature  (see  II,  Popular  Govem- 
ment  and  Current  Politics).  Proposed 
by  initiative  petition.  Defeated,  81,020 
for,  71,179  against 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec  2,  Imposing* 
additional  taxation  on  franchises,  land, 
and  natural  resources  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000  under  one  ownership,  and  exempt- 
ing personal  property  from  taxation. 
Defeated,   31,534  for,  82,015  against 

Rhode  Island. — The  legislature 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  holding  of  m 
constitutional  convention  in  1915, 
with  the  addition  that  such  a  con- 
vention shall  be  held  every  ten  years 
thereafter  if  the  people  so  desire. 

South  Carolina. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art  VIII,  Sec  7,  to  exempt 
bonded  debt  incurred  by  the  town  off 
Bishopville,  Lee  County,  from  certain 
limitations.     Adopted,   11,856  to  8,669. 

Amending  Art  X  by  adding  Sec  14a, 
empowering  the  cities  of  Charleston  and 
Beaufort  to  assess  abutting  property  for 
permanent  improvement.  Adopted,  11,- 
618  to  7,871. 

Amending  Art  X  by  adding  Sec  16, 
empowering  the  towns  of  GafTney  and 
Woodruff  and  the  cities  of  Chester  and 
Georgetown  to  assess  abutting  property 
for  permanent  improvement  Adopted, 
10,496  to  7,485. 

Utah. — Submitted  Nov.  6: 

Amending  Art  YI,  Sec.  9,  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
legislature.  Defeated,  6,056  for,  80,113 
against. 

Amending  Art.  XIV,  Sec.  4,  permit- 
ting the  fixing  of  the  limit  of  indebted- 
ness for  counties,  cities,  towns  and 
school  districts.  Defeated,  9,122  for, 
25,004  against 

Amending  Art  XI,  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  creation  of  new  counties.  De- 
feated,  12,966   for,   22,182  against 

Amending  Art.  VII,  Sec  17,  permit- 
ting the  fixing  of  the  duties  of  state 
auditor  and  state  treasurer.  Defeated, 
13,041    for,    21,150   against 

Amending  Art.  XIII,  Sec  2,  relating 
to  the  general  taxation  of  property.  De- 
feated,  6,416   for,    25.684  against. 

Amending  Art  XIII,  Sec.  8,  relating 
to  the  classification  of  proper^  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation.  Defeated,  6,09€ 
for,  25,737  against 
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Amending  Art.  XII I»  Sec.  4,  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  mines.  Defeated, 
8,019  for,  23,440  against. 

Amending  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  11,  relating 
to  the  dnties  of  state  and  county  boards 
of  equalization.  Defeated,  6,044  for, 
24,868   against. 

Virginia. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  117,  relat- 
ing to  the  forms  of  government  for 
cities  and  towns  and  the  classification 
of    cities.      Adopted,    60,176   to    16,202. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  110,  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  <k>mmissioner8  of 
revenue  in  cities.  Adopted,  58,496  to 
20,000. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  120,  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  treasurers  in 
cities.    Adopted,  57,884  to  20,788. 

Washington. — Submitted  Nov.  6: 

Amending  Art.  XI,  Sec.  7,  removing 
the  prohibition  against  county  officers, 
except  county  treasurers,  holding  office 
for  more  than  two  terms  in  succession. 
Defeated.   67,717   for,   83,138  against. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Adopted,  110,110  to  43,906. 

Adding  to  Art.  I  two  sections  (88  and 
84)  providing  for  the  recall  of  all 
elective  public  officers  except  Judges. 
Adopted,    112.321   to  46,372. 

Amending   Art.    II,    by    striking    out 


Sec  31.  relative  to  the  time  when  laws 
take  effect.     Adopted,  79,940  to  47,978. 

West  Virginia.— Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art.  VI  by  striking  out 
Sec.  46  and  substituting  therefor  a  sec- 
tion prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  (see  XVI, 
The  Liquor  Traffic  and  Problem), 
Adopted,    164,945    to    72.608. 

Wisconsin. — Submitted   Nov.   5: 

Amending  the  constitution,  extending 
the  suffrage  to  women.  Defeated,  185,- 
545   for,  227,024  against 

Amending  the  constitution,  extending 
from  20  to  50  years  the  time  within 
which  debts  incurred  in  the  acquisition 
of  lands  by  cities  or  counties  having 
more  than  150,000  population  must  be 
paid.      Adopted,    46,869    to   84,975. 

Amending  the  constitution,  authoris- 
ing the  state  and  cities  to  acquire  lands 
for  public  and  municipal  purposes. 
Adopted,    48,424    to   88,981. 

Amending  the  constitution,  relative 
to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  Su- 
preme Court  and  Circuit  Court  Judges. 
Adopted,  44,855  to  84,8(i5. 

Wyoming. — Submitted  Nov.  5: 

Amending  Art  III,  Sec  1,  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  De- 
feated,  20,579   for,   8,446  against 


THE   LOS   ANGELES   00T7NTY   OHABTEB 

Clinton  Rooebs  Woodbxtff 


Los  Angeles  County  (California)  is 
the  first  county  in  the  country  to 
draft  and  adopt  its  own  charter. 
This  it  was  able  to  do  under  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  adopted  a 
year  ago.  The  first  draft  was  pre- 
pared by  the  freeholders'  commission 
and  was  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
ratification  on  Nov.  5,  1912.  Some 
of  the  new  features  which  the  new 
law  introduces  are: 

A  commission  form  of  government  in 
the  form  of  a  board  of  supervisors  of 
five  members,  in  absolute  control  of 
county  affairs. 

The  appointment  by  this  board  of  all 
county  oflScers  with  the  exception  of 
assessor,   auditor  and  district  attorney. 

Provision  for  the  consolidation  of 
duties  of  county  and  municipal  officers. 

The  creation  of  new  officers,  includ- 
ing corporation  counsel,  a  purchasing 
agent,  superintendent  of  county  chari- 
ties and  a  public  defender. 

The  appointment  of  three  persons  by 
the  supervisors  to  act  as  civil  service 
commissioners. 


The  establishment  of  the  probation 
system,  by  which  applicants  for  posi- 
tions shall  have  a  trial  as  to  their  effl- 
dency  for  six  months  before  being  regu- 
larly employed. 

Prohibition  of  the  activity  of  office 
holders  in  political  matters. 

Prohibition  of  discrimination  against 
women  on  account  of  sex. 

Prohibition  of  night  work  for  women 
and  child  labor  in  any  department  of 
the  county. 

The  establishment  of  an  elght-honr 
day  for  all  county  employees  and  a  liv- 
ing wage. 

An  arbitration  system  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes. 

Prohibition  of  convict  contract  labor. 

The  supervisors  are  relieved  of  the 
duty  of  caring  for  roads  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  The  office  of  road 
commissioner  is  created,  and  he  will 
have  charge  of  the  roads  throughout 
the  entire  county,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, thus  placing  the  entire  road 
system  under  one  management 
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MUNICIPAL   HOME   BULB 


Califomia. — So  far  as  the  larger 
cities  are  concerned,  municipal  home 
rule  has  been  the  established  con- 
stitutional Dolicy  of  California  for 
jears.  In  October,  1911,  this  policy 
was  extended  to  all  cities  of  5,000 
and  over  and  to  the  counties.  To- 
day the  cities  of  that  state  can  de- 
termine their  own  form  of  municipal 
machinery  and  their  own  local  policy. 
All  new  charters,  before  they  be- 
come operative,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  state  l^islature  for  approval, 
but  there  is  no  case  on  record  where 
this  approval  has  been  withheld. 

Ohio.— On  Sept.  3,  1912,  the  voters 
of  Ohio  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  establishing  munici- 
pal home  rule.  In  brief  the  amend- 
ment provides: 

1.  Mnnldpal  corporations  are  divided 
Into  dtiet  and  villages;  those  bavlng 
a  popnlatlon  of  5,000  or  more  are  cities ; 
all  others  are  villages. 

2.  The  city  or  village  may  deter- 
mine the  form  of  Its  government  In 
either  of  three  ways: 

(a)  A  municipality  may  adopt  Its 
own  charter  by  electing  a  commission 
of  16  to  frame  the  charter  and  submit 
It  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

(b)  The  legislature  may  pass  a  gen- 
eral or  special  act  which  a  dty  or  vil- 
lage may  adopt  by  a  majority  vote. 

(o)  The  legislature  shall  by  general 
law  provide  for  the  government  of 
dtles  •  •  •  laws  which  will  auto- 
matically take  effect  In  all  cities  or 
villages  which  do  not  take  steps  to 
secure  their  own  charters  In  the  man- 
ner Indicated   above  In    "a"   and    *b." 

8.  Under  any  form  of  mnnldpal  gov- 
ernment munldpalltles  shall  have  au- 
thority to  exerdse  all  powers  of  local 
self-government  and  to .  adopt  and  en- 
force within  their  limits  such  local  po- 
lice, sanitary  and  otber  regulations  as 
are  not  In  conflict  with  general   laws. 


4.  Munldpalltles  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, own,  lease,  operate  public  utili- 
ties and  may  Issue  mortgage  bonds 
therefor  beyond  the  general  limit  of 
bonded  Indebtedness  prescribed  by  law, 
but  such  mortgage  bonds  shall  be  a 
lien  only  on  tbe  property  and  revenues 
of  the  pubUc  utiUty  Itself. 

5.  Municipalities  may  exerdse  the 
rlgbt  of  excess  condemnation  In  ap- 
propriating property,  provided  tbe  bonds 
issued  to  pay  for  such  excess  sball  be 
a  lien  only  upon  the  property  acquired 
for  the  Improvement  and  the  excess. 

6.  Tbe  general  assembly  Is  given  au- 
thority to  limit  the  power  of  munld- 
palltles to  levy  taxes  and  Incur  debts 
for  local  purposes ;  to  acquire  uniform 
reports  from  dtles  as  to  tbelr  flnandal 
condition ;  and  to  provide  for  tbe  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  of  all  mu- 
nldpalltles or  of  public  utilities  oper- 
ated by  tbe  munldpallty. 

Michigan. — ^Ever  since  its  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  people  of 
Michigan  have  been  in  a  peculiar 
position  so  far  as  municipal  home 
rule  is  concerned,  by  reason  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  municipal  pro- 
visions by  the  Supreme  Court.  Two 
years  ago  when  the  first  decision  was 
handed  down  and  the  legislative  com- 
mittees on  cities  and  villages  were 
urged  that  the  only  safe  and  sane 
way  to  accomplish  the  desired  result 
— the  granting  to  the  cities  the  right 
to  amend  existing  charters  without 
holding  a  charter  revision  convention 
— would  be  by  amending  the  constitu- 
tion, they  felt  satisfied  that  by  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
home-rule  bill  the  same  result  could 
be  accomplished. 

This  amendment,  however,  was  in 
turn  declared  unconstitutional  bv  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  cities  left  in 
the  same  position,  in  that  they  would 
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be  compelled  to  elect  a  charter  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  revising 
or  readopting  their  present  charters 
before  they  could  attempt  to  amend 
them.  Governor  Osborn  had  called 
a  special  session  of  the  l^islature 
to  pass  a  presidential  primary  and 
such  other  matters  of  public  moment 
as  might  require  attention.  The 
League  of  Michigan  Municipalities 
urged  both  houses  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution submitting  to  the  electors  at 
the  November  election  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  allowing  cities  to 
amend  existing  charters  piecemeal 
without   the    necessity   of   having    a 

Seneral  revision.  Therefore  with  the 
acking  of  the  attorney-general  and 
the  concentrated  efforts  of  all  par- 
ties concerned,  the  legislature  passed 
the  following  amendment,  whicn  was 
adopted  by  the  electors  on  Nov.  5: 

Under  such  general  laws  the  electors 
of  each  city  and  village  shall  have  power 
and  authority  to  frame,  adopt  and 
amend  its  charter  and  to  amend  an 
existing  charter  of  a  city  or  village 
heretofore  granted  or  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature for  the  government  of  city  or 
Tillage  and  through  its  legally  consti- 
tnted  authority  to  pass  all  laws  and 
ordinances  relating  to  its  municipal 
concerns,  subject  to  the  constitution  and 
general  laws  of  the  state. 

New  York  cities  are  in  as  mat 
need  of  home  rule  as  any  ouiers, 
but  until  quite  recently  seemed  to 
be  in  a  most  hopeless  state.  Within 
the  year,  however,  *the  Municipal 
€k>vemment  Association  of  New  York 
State  has  been  organized  and  a 
strenuous  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  secure  home  rule  for  the  cities, 
counties  and  villages  of  the  state  of 
New  York  by  the  grant  of  adequate 
powers  of  local  self-government. 

Wisconsiii  cities  will  not  be  able 
to  secure  home  rule  for  another  two 
years  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  has  declared  the  home-rule  bill 
of  1911  unconstitutional.  In  this 
decision  the  court  held  that  the  leg- 
islature had  no  power  to  delegate  its 
authority  to  cities,  and  that  this 
right  is  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
l^islature.  The  effect  of  the  decision 
is  that  Wisconsin  cities  will  have 
to  wait  until  another  legislature  has 
ratified  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution,  granting  home 


rule  to  cities,  and  until  this  action 
is  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
electors  in  1914. 

Virginia. — ^Home  rule  is  an  issue  in 
Virginia.  An  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  what  is  called 
''home  rule"  was  approved  by  the 
voters  on  Nov.  5.  It  was  opposed, 
however,  most  vigorously  by  advo- 
cates for  commission  government, 
who  object  to  the  provision  that 
while  a  city  may  adopt  a  charter, 
''it  must  be  such  as  the  general  as- 
sembly may  deem  best." 

Minnesota. — ^At  the  last  session  of 
the      l^islature      a      constitutional 
amendment    was    submitted    to    the 
voters  of  the  state,  which  was  defeat- 
ed in  November,  giving  a  majority 
of   the   voters   a   right   to   adopt   a 
new  charter   or  to   amend   the   old. 
It  gives  broader  powers  to  the   15 
freeholders  appointed  by  the  courts, 
who  make  up  the  charter  conmiission, 
and  authorize  any  form  of  govern- 
ment for  a  city  of  the   state  that 
does    not    violate    the    constitution. 
Formerly    the    constitution    required 
that  a  city  charter  must  provide  for 
an  elective  mayor  and  a  city  coun- 
cil,   and    this    was    held    by    some 
technical   lawyers   to   invalidiate   the 
commission-plan  charters  of  the  state. 
Nebraska.— The  legislature  of  1911 
submitted   an   amendment   providing 
for  municipal  home  rule  in  cities  of 
more   than   5,000   inhabitants.     Any 
such  city  is  authorized  to  frame  its 
own    charter,    "consistent   with    and 
subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state,''  by  means  of  a  charter 
convention  of   15  freeholders  elected 
at  large  by  the  voters  of  the  city. 
The  charter  so  framed  is  to  go  into 
effect  60  days  after  being  submitted 
to  the  electors  and  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  thereon.  Either 
the  calling  of  a  charter  convention, 
or  amendments  to  a  home-rule  charter 
may  be  propoeed  by  the  city  council 
or  by  a  petition  of  five  per  cent,  of 
the  city  electors,  but  must  be  sub- 
mitted  to   the   electors   and   ratified 
by  -a  majority  of  those  voting  there- 
on.    In  submitting  any  such  charter 
of   amendments   any  alternative   ar- 
ticle   or    section    may    be    presented 
and  voted  on  separately.    The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  at  the  November 
election. 
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Texas. — ^A  home-nile  amendment 
was  adopted  in  November.  It  pro- 
▼idee  ae  follows: 

Citiee  having  more  than  five  thousand 
(5,000)  Inhabitants  may,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  said  city, 
at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose, 
adopt  or  amend  their  charters,  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  legislature,  and  providing  that 
no  charter  or  any  ordinance  passed  un- 
der said  charter  shall  contain  any  pro- 
vision inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  or  of  the  general  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  state ; 


said  cities  may  levy,  assess  and  col- 
lect such  taxes  as  may  be  authorized  by 
law  or  by  their  charters;  but  no  tax 
for  any  purpose  shall  ever  be  lawful 
for  any  one  year  which  shall  exceed  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  taxable 
property  of  such  city,  and  no  debt  shall 
ever  be  created  by  any  city,  unless  at 
the  same  time  provision  be  made  to  as- 
sess and  collect  annually  a  sufllcient 
sum  to  pay  interest  thereon  and  creat- 
ing a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  two  per 
cent,  thereon ;  and  provided,  further, 
that  no  city  charter  shall  be  altered, 
amended  or  repealed  oftener  than  every 
two  years. 


OOlOilSSION   OOVEBNMENT 


Adoption  in  191a. — ^There  is  no  ap- 
parent diminution  of  interest  in  this 
xorm  of  government.  On  Jan.  1, 
1912,  there  were  207  cities  in  the 
United  States  operating  under  some 
form  of  commission  government. 
That  number  now,  according  to  the 
lists  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  has  been  increased  to  253. 
The  movement's  greatest  development 
eontinues  in  the  Central  West.  The 
northwestern  group  of  states  (Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana)  leads,  with  64  cities; 
and  the  southwestern  group  (Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico)  follows  with  59.  The  other 
groups  are  as  follows:  North  Cen- 
tral, 39;  Pacific  and  Mountain,  32; 
South  Central,  27;  Southern,  14; 
Middle,  15;  New  England,  7.  These 
are  the  figures  for  Dec.  1,  1912. 

In  a  number  of  states  like  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  there  are 
rigorous  efforts  to  secure  enabling 
legislation,  so  that  cities  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  form;  and 
1913  bids  fair  to  see  a  very  material 
addition  to  the  list.  Already  the 
larger  cities  are  beginning  seriously 
to  consider  the  pr(K>lem.  St.  Paul, 
with  its  population  of  205,000,  has 
voted  to  inaugurate  the  new  plan 
on  Jan.  1,  1914;  New  Orleans  se- 
-eured  permission  to  adopt  the  form 
and  did  so;  and  Los  Angeles  drafted 
a  commission  charter.  To  date,  no 
-city  that  has  adopted  the  form  has 
abandoned  it. 

The  records  of  those  cities  which 
have  had  two  or  more  years  of  ex- 
^rience    have    been    uniformly    en- 


couraging; although  it  must  be 
recogniz^  that  in  a  number  of 
communities  there  is  more  or  less 
disappointment  because  the  character 
of  men  selected  as  commissioners  has 
not  been  higher.  There  is  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent character  of  officials  in  commis- 
sion governed  cities  is  very  much 
higher  than  that  prevailing  under  the 
older  forms;  but  the  electors  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  they  are  respon- 
sible, in  the  last  analysis,  and  not 
the  form  of  government,  for  the 
character  of  officials  selected. 

The  National  Municipal  League  has 
a  committee  studying  city  govern- 
ment by  commission,  which  has  re- 
ported that  this  form  is  a  relative 
success  as  compared  with  the  older 
forms,  because  it  is  more  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  (see  National  Munici' 
pal  Review,  Vol.  I,  page  40). 

The  Sumter  Plan.^Numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  develop 
and  improve  the  commission  form  of 
government.  The  latest  of  these  is 
the  Sumter  (S.  C.)  plan  of  city 
government,  adopted  June  11,  1912, 
which  is  a  combination  of  some  of 
the  best  features  of  the  commission 
form  with  the  city-manager  idea.  In 
the  last  session  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina legislature  a  general  act  was 
passed  granting  to  the  cities  of  the 
state  the  right  to  vote  upon  the 
commission  form  of  government.  This 
act  provides  for  cities  of  various 
classes  as  in  the  New  Jersey  act. 
For  cities  of  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants the  act  provided  for  three  com- 
missioners at  salaries  of  $1,200  for 
the  mayor,  and  $1,000  for  each  of  the 
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two  oouncilmen.  JThey  are  to  hold 
office  for  four  years.  Of  the  two 
councilmen  elected  the  one  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  holds 
office  for  four  years,  and  the  next 
highest  for  two  years,  so  that  there 
shall  be  an  election  every  two  years 
thereafter.  Provisions  for  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  and  recall  are  in- 
cluded. The  "Columbia  bill"  embody- 
ing the  general  features  of  the  Des 
Moines  act  was  amended  to  provide 
for  a  special  plan  for  Sumter.  This 
amendment,  which  requires  the  com- 
mission to  engage  a  city  manager, 
empowers  the  commission  to  employ 
a  person  (male)  of  sound  discretion 
and  of  good  moral  character  not  of 
their  number  at  such  salary  And  upon 
such  terms  as  they  may  decide,  who 
shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  councilmen.  It  also  further  pro- 
vides that  under  this  form  the  mayor 
shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of 
onlv  $300  and  the  councilmen  $200 
each. 

This  act  with  the  city  manager 
form  was  adopted  at  a  special  elec- 
tion on  June  11,  1912,  and  the  com- 
missioners provided  for  thereunder 
were  elected  Aug.  13.  The  act  was 
proposed  and  supported  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  includes  in 
its  membership  practically  every 
biisiness  in  the  city.  It  was  drawn 
by  a  special  conmiittee  of  that  body. 
The  salaries  of  the  commission  were 
purposely  made  small,  the  intention 
being  to  copy  the  usual  system  em- 
ployed by   business   corporations. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  the  idea 
of  an  expert  business  manager  or 
commission  elected  mayor  was  strong- 
ly urged  and  found  many  advocates. 
The  same  idea  is  being  agitated  in 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Sentiment  in  this 
direction,  which  is  called  by  some  the 
'"burgomaster"  plan,  is  gradually 
forming. 

Indiima  Business  Plan. — Beginning 
with  the  Fort  Wayne  Commercial 
Club  and  extending  to  the  federated 
commercial  clubs  of  the  state,  the 
Fort  Wayne  or  '"business  system  of 
government  for  Indiana  cities"  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  public  es- 
teem. This  plan  divides  the  powers 
the    city    government    into    two 


Cities   Adophno    Commission   Gov- 
ebkment  in  1912 

Population, 
1912. 

Ada,    Okla 4,349 

Arkansas  City,  Kan 7,508 

Atlantic  City,  N.   J 46,160 

Bishop,    Texas    

Boise,    Idaho 17,358 

ColUnsville,   Okla 1,324 

Deal  Beach,  N.  J 273 

Durango,   Colo 4,686 

Everett,   Wash , 24,814 

Franklin,    Texas    

Frankston,  Texas 

Gulfport,    Miss 6,386 

Harvey,    111 7,227 

Helton,    Kan 2,842 

Hutley,   N.   J 6,009 

Jackson,    Miss 21,262 

Janesvllle,   Wis 13,894 

Junction   City,   Kan 5,598 

Lincoln,   Neb 43,973 

Long  Branch,    N.   J 13,298 

Longport,   N.  J 118 

Madison,    S.    D 3,137 

Manhattan,  Kan 5,722 

Menominee,   Wis 5,036 

Meridian,    Miss 23,285 

Nebraska  City,   Neb 5,488 

New  Iberia,  La 7,499 

New   Orleans,    La 339,075 

Olathe,    Kan 3,272 

Okmulgee,    Okla 4,176 

Parsons,  Kan ^ . . .     12,463 

Poison,  Mont 

Portage,  Wis 6,440 

Rice  Lake,   Wis 3,968 

Rldgefleld  Park.  N.  J 96ft 

San   Bernardino,   Cal 12,779 

San    Mateo,    Cal 4,384 

Sheffield.  Ala 4,865 

St.    Paul,    Minn 214,744 

Sumter,     S.     C.     (city-manager 

plan)     8,109 

Superior.    Wis 40,384 

Tampa,     Fla.      (advisory     vote 

only)     37,782  -^^ 

Towet,    Minn 

Watertown,    S.    D 7,010 

Wlldwood,   N.   J 898 

Willis,    Texas 

general  branches,  the  supervisory  and 
the  legislative-administrative.  The 
people  elect  a  board  of  councilors, 
the  membership  of  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  the  city,  and 
this  board  of  councilors  then  must 
select  a  mayor  and  a  prescribed  num- 
ber of  commissioners,  including  the 
board  of  administration,  a  body  in 
which  is  vested  the  power  to  pass 
ordinances  and  the  authority  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  and  administer  all 
the  business  of  the  city.    The  mayor 
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and  each  commiBsioner  are  to  be  the 
head  and  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
department  of  the  city  government.  In 
brief,  the  board  of  councilors  becomes 
the  appointing  power  of  the  city,  on 
the  basis  that  for  policy  one  must 
elect,  and  for  efficiency  one  must 
appoint.  This  plan  is  very  close  to 
the  board-of-directors  plan  which  so 
widely  prevails  in  private  corpora- 
tions. The  entire  control  and  man- 
agement  of  the  citv  government 
under  this  business  plan  rests  with 
the  mayor  and  four  commissioners, 
who  appoint  all  officials  and  em- 
ployees under  the  civil  service  rules. 
The  board  of  councilors  cannot  ap- 
point a  commissioner  from  its  own 
ranks. 

In  this  board  of  councilors  resides 
the  authority  to  review  and  to  ap- 
prove or  veto  all  legislative  acts  of 
the  board  of  administration.  It  also 
has  authority  to  remove  any  or  all 
of  the  board  of  administration  for 
cause.  The  board  is  directly  account- 
able to  the  people,  not  only  for  its 


own  official  conduct,  but  for  the  of- 
ficial conduct  of  the  entire  govern- 
ment. By  the  initiative  it  may  be 
compelled  to  carry  forward  l^isla- 
tive  measures  desired  by  the  people. 
Bv  the  referendum  its  acts  or  the  acts 
of  the  board  of  administration  may 
be  approved  and  confirmed  or  con- 
denmed  and  set  aside.  By  the  recall 
it  may  be  forced  to  expel  from  office 
the  mayor  or  any  commissioner  or 
the  entire  board  of  administration, 
and  it  may  itself  be  expelled,  in  part 
or  in  whole,  from  office.  No  ordi- 
nance conferring  any  public  fran- 
chise or  other  grant  upon  any  person, 
company  or  corporation  can  become 
valid  or  operative  until  the  people 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  it.  The  ward  system  of 
representation  in  councils  is  wiped 
out  and  the  representative  branch 
of  the  government  is  elected  at  large 
from  the  city.  The  merit  system, 
under  a  board  of  civil-service  com- 
missioners, is  established  and  main- 
tained. 


MUNICIPAL   EFFIOIENOT   AND   BE8EABCH 


Effidennr  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment.— Efficiency  was  the  keynote  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  at  Los  Angeles, 
as  it  has  been  at  various  other  meet- 
ing of  municipal  students  and  of- 
ficials during  the  year.  In  a  paper 
before  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  Harrington  Emerson  has 
defined  and  discussed  at  considerable 
length  the  principles  of  efficiency 
laid  down  in  his  book  The  Twelve 
Prinoiplea  of  Efficiency  (The  Engi- 
neering Magazine,  1911)  as  applied 
to  waterworks.  His  paper  may  be 
taken  as  describing  the  principles  of 
efficiency  in  municipal  worx  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Emerson  enumerates 
twelve  principles,  as  follows: 

General  principles  fall  into  two 
clAMes,  the  altmlBtic  principles  and 
the  practical  principles.  Tbe  practical 
principles  are  those  underlying  scien- 
tific management;  tbe  altruistic  princi- 
ples are  those  underlying  industrial 
rlghteonsness.  The  highest  efficiency 
depends  on  both  righteousness  and  man- 
agement 

The  altmistie  principles  of  efficiency 
are    six :      ideals ;    common    sense    and 


judgment ;  competent  counsel ;  disci- 
pline ;  the  fair  deal ;  efficiency  reward. 
The  practical  principles  are  also  six : 
records — immediate,  reliable  and  ade- 
.quate ;  planning  and  despatching ;  stand- 
ards ;  standardized  conditions ;  stand- 
ardized operations ;  written  standard- 
practice   instructions. 

New  York's  Efficiency  Record  Sys- 
tem.— ^Records  are  by  most  efficiency 
ezpertft  regarded  as  of  chief  impor- 
tance, hence  the  amount  of  time  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  them  in  those 
industries   and    in    those    public    de- 

{>artments  where  efficiency  is  definite- 
y  sought  after.  As  illustrating  the 
place  afid  value  of  efficiency  records, 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  New  York 
as  described  by  Dr.  Leonard  Felix 
in  the  National  Municipal  Review, 
Under  the  efficiency  record  system 
which  has  been  installed  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  supervising  officer  most  closely 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  em- 
ployees is  re<^uired  to  furnish  quar- 
terly a  descriptive  report  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  employees  under  his 
jurisdiction.  In  this  report  he  di- 
vides his  employees  into  three  classes. 
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In  the  first  class  he  places  those 
who  have  performed  their  duties 
satisfactorily.  In  every  office  this 
class  ought  to  include  a  large  ma- 
jority 01  the  employees,  and  in  the 
cases  of  these  employees  the  report- 
ing officer  need  give  only  their  names 
and  their  titles.  In  the  second  class 
he  places  those  whose  work  has  been 
more  than  satisfactory — those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by 
marked  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  These 
employees  are  selected  by  the  re- 
poi^ing  officer,  by  establishing  a 
standard  of  average  efficiency  among 
the  subordinates  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion and  then  picking  out  for  special 
mention  those  employees  whose  spe- 
cial work  has  been  distinctly  superior 
to  the  grade  of  work  performed  by 
the  majority  of  his  employees.  In 
the  case  of  these  superior  employees, 
it  is  required  that  the  reporting  of- 
ficer furnish,  in  addition  to  the  name 
and  the  title  of  the  employee,  a 
specific  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
considering  his  work  above  the  aver- 
age of  his  office  force.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  reporting  officer  must 
give  the  particulars  in  which  the 
employee's  work  excels  that  of  the 
other  employees  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  same  manner  the  report- 
ing officer  places  in  a  third  class 
those  whose  work  has  been  less  than 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  These 
are  the  employees  whose  work  has 
been  distinctly  below  that  of  the 
average  of  the  department  or  bureau. 
For  those  who  are  placed  in  this 
unsatisfactory  class  reasons  must  also 
be  assigned,  giving  the  particulars 
of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
their  work. 

Promotions  in  each  department 
are  made  by  a  board  of  promotion, 
consisting  of  at  least  three  superior 
administrative  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, designated  by  the  appointing 
officer  of  the  department  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  municipal  civil- 
service  commission.  In  the  actual 
administration  of  the  efficiency  record 
system  the  members  of  the  board  of 
promotion  are  generally  the  more 
important  bureau  chiefs  or  other 
supervisory  administrative  officers  of 
the  department,  and  the  appointment 
is  made  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 


ment. This  board  of  promotion  holds 
a  meeting  quarterly  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  efficiency  reports 
submitted  by  the  rating  officers  of 
the  department,  and  at  these  quarter- 
ly meetings  it  assigns  definite  ratings 
to  all  the  employees  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction.  The  board  considers 
separately  each  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted to  it.  It  may  at  its  discre- 
tion accept  the  reports  as  submitted 
or  it  may  change  the  reports  as  they 
affect  individual  employees.  If  in 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  how- 
ever, it  sees  fit  to  change  a  report^ 
the  members  of  the  board  are  re- 
quired to  state  the  reasons  for  this 
change  in  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  promotion. 

The  efficiency  record  books,  the 
original  quarterly  reports  to  the  pro- 
motion lK)ard,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  promotion  board's  meetings  are 
inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  an 
examiner  of  the  civil-service  commis- 
sion. This  inspection  not  only 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  additional  saf^uards 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  records,  but 
also  presents  an  opportunity  to  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  to 
discuss  the  needs  of  the  department 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  per- 
sonnel with  a  representative  of  the 
civil-service  commission,  who  can  re- 
port to  the  commission  such  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  of  the 
heads  of  departments  as  seem  to 
possess  practical  merit.  A  detailed 
report  is  submitted  by  the  examiner 
after   each   departmental    inspection. 

Once  each  year  a  transcript  of  the 
marks  entered  in  the  efficiency  record 
books  of  each  department  is  sent  to 
the  civil-service  commission  and  en- 
tered upon  the  efficiency  record  cards 
kept  by  the  civil-service  commission 
for  each  employee  in  the  city  service. 
These  efficiency  records  are  kept  for 
all  employees  in  the  competitive  class 
of  the  civil  service,  excepting  the 
members  of  the  uniformed  police  and 
fire-fighting  forces.  Furthermore,  no 
efficiency  records  are  kept  by  the 
civil-service  commission  for  school- 
teachers, laborers  and  employees  in 
the  city  service  who  are  not  sub- 
jected to  examination.  In  every 
promotion   examination    the    average 
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percentage  of  each  candidate  is  de- 
termined by  his  percentage  on  his 
written  examination  and  his  per- 
centage on  his  efficiency  record  and 
seniority.  A  weight  of  50  per  cent, 
is  attached  to  the  written  examina- 
tion and  a  weight  of  50  per  cent,  is 
attached  to  the  efficiency  record  and 
seniority.  No  candidate  can  have 
his  name  placed  upon  a  promotion 
eligible  list,  however,  unless  he  se- 
cures at  least  70  per  cent,  in  his 
written  examination. 

.Chicago  Civil  Service. — Chicago  has 
perhaps  progressed  further  in  de- 
veloping its  efficiency  methods  and 
records  (as  already  described  in  the 
Amsbican  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  234) 
than  any  other  American  city.  The 
Efficiency  Bureau  rendered  signal  as- 
sistance in  the  investigation  of  the 
Chicago  police  (see  Police,  infra), 
and  has  worked  out  a  number  of  im- 
portant details  that  are  being  util- 
ized  as   precedents    in   other   places. 

The  Efficiency  Division  has  been 
engaged  in  a  reclassification  of  all 
the  clerical  positions  in  the  city  ser- 
vice. In  a  circular  which  it  issued  in 
January,  1912,  the  civil-service  com- 
mission set  forth  that  the  reclassifi- 
cation and  regrading  of  positions  in 
the  city  service  do  not  alter  the  legal 
status  of  any  of  the  employees  filling 
positions  in  the  service  at  the  time 
of  the  reclassification  and  reerading; 
that  is,  the  commission  holds  that 
it  cannot  confer  upon  the  occupants 
of  positions  any  rights  except  those 
which  were  obtained  originally  by 
virtue  of  examination  and  certifica- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  ser- 
ies of  promotion  examinations  by 
which  all  employees  now  out  of  grade 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain legil  standing  under  the  new 
classification. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
aearch. — ^This  bureau  has  published  a 
record  of  its  work  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1906  to  the  end  of  1911,  under 
the  title  "Six  Years  of  Municipal  Re- 
search for  Greater  New  York."  This 
explains  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  the  bureau  and  summarizes  the 
results  of  its  more  important  inves- 
tigations, with  a  brief  reference  to 
similar  work  in  other  cities. 

The  work  of  the  New  York  bureau 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  sim- 


ilar bureaus  in  Philadelphia,  Cincin* 
nati,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Mem* 
phis,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore,  St.  Paul  and  Atlanta. 
Agents  of  the  New  York  bureau  have 
made  municipal  research  studies  in 
St.  Louis,  Hoboken,  Montclair,  Bos* 
ton,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester 
and  Yonkers.  A  special  fund  has 
been  raised  for  promoting  efficient 
municipal  accounting  in  American 
cities;  and  a  detailed  study  of  com* 
mission  government,  with  plans  for 
more  efficient  and  progressive  work 
was  published  this  autumn  (Henry 
Bru^re,  The  New  City  Oovemment, 
D.  Appleton  &,  Co.). 

To  develop  further  work  along  the 
lines  of  this  bureau,  a  National 
Training  School  for  Public  Service 
(see  this  title,  infra)  was  established 
in  1911,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
bureau. 

The  Metz  Fund  for  promoting 
efficient  municipal  accounting  and 
reporting  (see  American  Ykab  Book, 
1911,  p.  233)  has  thus  far  published 
pamphlets  as  follows: 

"Outline  of  Municipal  General  Led- 
ger, with  Illustrative  Financial  State- 
ments"; "Short  Talks  on  Municipal 
Accounting  and  Reporting"  (12  in 
all);  and  "Would  a  Budget  Exhibit 
Help  Your  City?"  It  has  in  prepar* 
ation  a  series  of  manuals  for  city 
officials,  to  be  published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.: 

Budget-making  Bated  on  Present 
Practices  in  Cities  Over  eoftOO  Jnhabi' 
tants.  Steps  in  budget-making  from  the 
determination  of  needs  to  authorization 
of  allowances,  noting  particularly  New 
York  City's  progressive  steps  since  1006. 

Purchasing  and  Standardieation,  A 
handbook  on  sdentlflc  purchasing  for 
city  officials  and  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing standards  for  supplies  and  ma- 
terials. 

A  Manual  on  Elementary  Municipal 
Accounting.  To  be  based  on  *'Short 
Talks"  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Effi- 
ciency.— The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Efficiency  came  into  existence  in 
August,  1910  (see  Amebioan  Yeab 
Book,  1910,  p.  245;  1911,  p.  234). 
It  was  an  indirect  outgrowth  of  the 
Chicago  Commission  on  City  Expen- 
ditures, commonly  known  as  the 
^ferriam  commission.  When  the  Mer- 
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riam  commission,  which  confined  its 
investigations  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  city  government,  alter  about  a 
year  and  a  half  of  successful  activ- 
ity, was  about  to  terminate  its 
labors,  it  was  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  unofficial  agency  to  continue 
the  same  general  lines  of  investiga- 
tion of  county  government  and  the 
administration  of  sanitary  and  park 
district  board.  The  first  director  of 
the  bureau  was  Herbert  R.  Sands, 
formerly  connected  with  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Chicago  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  Merriam 
conunission.  Mr.  Sands  remained  as 
director  until  Jan.  1,  1912.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Harris  S.  Keeler,  for- 
merly legal  counsel  of  the  bureau. 
During  the  period  of  its  existence 
the  bureau  has  issued  15  publica- 
tions. In  two  instances  these  publi- 
cations were  of  reports  prepared  by 
the  Merriam  commission,  for  the 
printing  of  which  the  city  had  failed 
to  make  provision.  Three  reports 
prepared  and  published  by  the  bureau 
were  based  upon  studies  made  by  en- 
gineering experts,  two  relating  to 
street  paving  and  the  third  to  elec- 
trolysis of  water  pipes.  The  most 
elaborate  report  issued  is  that  re- 
lating to  the  park  governments  of 
Chicago.  It  represent  more  than  a 
year's  investigation  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  Chicago  has  three 
lar^e  park  districts,  one  in  each  di- 
vision of  the  city,  and  seven  smaller 
park  districts,  making  ten  in  all. 
Each  of  these  park  districts  consti- 
tutes an  independent  governing  body, 
with  its  own  tax-levying  powers  and 
its  separate  board  of  commissioners. 
The  report  was  a  detailed  study  of 
the  activities  of  these  bodies.  Its 
most  striking  conclusion  was  that 
$500,000  a  year  could  be  saved  by 
the  merging  of  all  these  park  govern- 
ments with  the  city,  to  effect  which 
will  require  action  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state.  At  the  present 
time  the  bureau  is  concentrating  its 
attention  upon  the  county  govern- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  practically 
all  other  lines  of  inquiry.  It  has 
published  a  report  on  budget  making 
(American  Year  Book,  1911,  p. 
236),  and  several  reports  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  county  fee  offices. 


The  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Economy 
and  Efficiency  issued  ten  bulletins 
during  1912.  These  deal  with  plumb- 
ing and  house  drain  inspection,  wa- 
ter-works efficiency  (three  bulletins), 
garbage  collection,  health  depart- 
ment (three* bulletins),  and  the  last 
presents  a  summary  of  the  18- 
months'  work  of  the  bureau. 

Appropriations  on  account  of  the 
bureau's  work  were  $5,000  in  1910, 
$18,000  in  1911,  and  $15,000  in  1912. 
In  addition,  appropriations  to  city 
departments  to  be  expended  under  the 

fuidance  of  the  bureau,  were  about 
12,000.  The  total  expenditures  to 
Dec.  31,  1911,  were  $33,096.14.  As 
to  results,  the  reconunendations  of 
the  bureau  already  adopted  and  in- 
stalled are  saving  each  year  as  much 
as  the  first  vear's  expenses  of  the 
bureau.  If  all  the  recommendations 
are  carried  out,  the  total  savings 
are  estimated  at  $150,000  to  $200,- 
000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand  the 
bureau  recommends  increased  expen- 
diture in  some  directions  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  efficiency.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  health 
department,  where  an  increase  in  the 
force  of  inspectors  is  reconunended, 
to  cost  $32,000  a  year.  The  bureau 
has  not  been  continued  under  the 
present    administration. 

The  Philadelphia  Bnreau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  has  been  called 
upon  by  Mayor  Blankenburg  to  aid 
him  in  placing  the  city  administra- 
tion on  a  more  efficient  basis.  It  has 
aided  in  the  formulation  of  a  func- 
tional budget,  in  preparing  a  roster 
of  employees,  and  generally  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  a  programme 
of  greater  efficiency. 

Boston  Finance  Commission. — Th« 
annual  report  of  this  conunission  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  the  report 
proper,  a  section  of  official  conununi- 
cations,  a  chronology  of  the  Boston 
public  schools,  and  a  reprint  of  the 
report  on  the  Boston  school  system. 
During  the  year  covered  the  commis- 
sion held  114  meetings  and  155  hear- 
ings; 31  reports  were  published,  and 
21  additional  unpublished  reports 
were  made.  Besides  the  study  of 
the  Boston  school  system,  the  most 
important  investigations  dealt  with 
civil  pensions,  the  city  clerk's  de- 
partment, better  fire  protection,  and 
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etreet-lighting  and  refuse^isposal 
contracts. 

The  financial  record  for  the  year 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  appropri- 
ations; and  the  commission  criticises 
extravagance  in  pay  rolls  and  the 
lack  of  proper  accounting  for  travel- 
inff  and  other  expenses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  borrowing  power  has 
been  exercised  with  care  and  modera- 
tion, and  the  method  of  award  of  con- 
tracts shows  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment. 

In  reference  to  the  charter  amend- 
ments of  1909  (American  Yeab 
Book,  1910,  p.  223),  the  finance  com- 
mission considers  that  they  have 
worked  well  and  improved  many 
branches  of  city  administration.  The 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  sig- 
natures required  for  nominating  pe- 
titions   (5,000)    was  opposed. 

San  Francisco. — ^In  San  Francisco 
an  ordinance  providing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Bureau  of  Efficiency  has 
been  passed.  The  authority  is  given 
to  the  civil-service  commission  to  em- 
ploy a  director,  who  is  empowered  to 
employ  such  expert  assistance  as  may 
be  required.  It  is  intended  that  this 
bureau  shall  investigate  every  de- 
partment of  the  city  government  and 
make  such  improvements  as  stand- 
ardizing the  systems  of  accounts, 
grading  emplovees,  and  simplifying 
the  methods  of  transacting  business. 

Lof  Angelet  is  also  considering  the 
establishment  of  an  efficiency  division 
in  its  civil-service  commission.  Pas- 
adena has,  at  the  instance  of  Mayor 
Thum,  established  in  1912  a  Bureau 
of   Economy   and   Efficiency. 

Budget  Exhibits.— New  York  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  annual  budget  ex- 
hibit under  the  city's  auspices.  Mil- 
waukee held   its   first  in  November, 

1911,  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
cialist  administration.     In   October, 

1912,  Cincinnati  held  a  two  weeks' 
exhibit;  the  largest  held  outside  of 
New  York.  A  civic  exhibit  was  held 
in  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  July  8-12.  It  is 
to  be  made  an  annual  event,  as  was 
also  the  "city  parade,"  which  was 
held  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

Inttmction  in  Municipal  Affairs  : 
Harvard  Bnreau  of  Research.— 
Through     the     benefaction     of    two 


graduates  Harvard  University  was 
enabled  to  establish  in  the  autumn  of 
1911  a  Bureau  for  Research  in  Mu- 
nicipal Government.  This  bureau  is 
administered  in  connection  with  the 
r^ular  instruction  in  that  subject 
offered  at  the  university  to  under- 
graduates and  graduates.  In  its 
main  purpose  the  Harvard  bureau 
differs  from  the  institutions  of  re- 
search established  by  city  govern- 
ments or  by  private  philanthropy  for 
the  assistance  of  city  officials.  It 
is  first  of  all  intended  to  be  a  place 
in  which  students  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment may  obtain  practice  in  the 
use  of  official  data;  only  incidentally 
is  it  designed  to  be  a  center  for  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  bulletins  or  other- 
wise. All  the  more  important  official 
publications  issued  by  *  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready been  acquired  and  put  upon 
the  shelves  for  the  use  of  Harvard 
students.  The  collection  includes 
copies  of  the  charters,  revised  ordi- 
nances, annual  reports  and  statistical 
publications.  In  addition,  fairly 
complete  files  of  the  publications  of 
the  more  important  civic  organiza- 
tions, such  as  good  government 
leagues,  taxpayers'  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  city  clubs, 
and  the  like,  have  been  secured  and 
made  available  for  reference. 

National  Training  School  for  Pul)- 
lic  Service. — ^A  school  was  founded  in 
1911  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  in  co- 
operation with  31  leading  citizens  of 
New  York  and  with  the  new  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  for  training, 
by  means  of  practical  work  in  munici- 
pal affairs,  a  certain  number  of  picked 
men  who  give  reasonable  indications 
of  their  likelihood  to  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  munici- 
pal government  in  this  country  by 
reason  of  such  a  training  as  is  pro- 
posed. Mrs.  Harriman  contributed 
$80,000  towards  this  purpose,  and 
the  business  friends  and  associates 
of  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  have  among 
them  guaranteed  $120,000.  The  in- 
tention is  to  have  the  fund  cover  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  school 
for  five  years.  The  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  undertakes  to  ad- 
minister this  fund  and  to  direct  the 
time  and  work  of  the  several  classes 
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of  workers.  The  students  will  be 
trained  in  the  analysis  of  budget  es- 
timates,  charter  drafting  and  exposi- 
tion, management  of  school  problems, 
standardization  of  salaries,  contracts 
and  specifications,  methods  of  asses- 
sing and  collecting  taxes,  the  prepar- 
ation of  handbooks  on  administrative 
practices,  the  investigation  of  pro- 
ceedings of  public  bodies,  and  the 
preparation  oi  public  statements.  In 
connection  witn  the  rqj^ular  courses 
excellent  opportunities  for  field  work 
will  be  offered  under  the  supervision 
of  experienced  woikers  in  the  bureau 
or  in  the  city  departments,  which 
have  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
new  school,  by  presenting  opportuni- 
ties for  practical  work. 

Civic  Secretaries. — The  formation 
of  a  civic  secretaries'  conunittee  by 
the  National  Municipal  League 
brings  out  clearly  the  development  of 
a  new  profession,  a  new  career  for 
capable  young  men  who  are  desirous 
of  devoting  themselves  to  public  work 
and  at  the  same  time  earning  a  live- 
lihood. Our  cities  are  coming  to  be 
served  by  a  group  of  voluntary  bodies 
w^ich,  guided  by  thoughtful  and  ef- 
ficient men,  are  contributing  largely 
to  the  solution  of  difficult  municipal 

Eroblems.  The  National  Municipal 
league's  conunittee  is  only  two  years 
old,  but  already  its  membership  ap- 
proaches 50,  which  is  an  encouraging 
evidence  of  growth  in  this  new  pro- 
fession. Reports,  advice  and  sugges- 
tions are  freely  exchanged  by  the 
members  for  the  benefit  of  all;  but 
above  all  it  promotes  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  civic  affairs  that  promises 
to  be  of  the  largest  usefulness  in  the 
civic  movement. 

Political  Activity  of  Municipal  Em- 
ployees.— The  employees  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cities,  Des 
Moines,  Cincinnati,  Pueblo,  New 
York,  Duluth,  Cedar  Rapids,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  the  Iowa  cities 
under  conunission  government,  are 
now  prohibited  by  law,  ordinance, 
regulation  or  executive  order  from 
participating  in  politics.  Shortly 
after  taking  office  on  Dec.  4,  1911, 
Mayor  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia 
issued  in  the  following  terms  an  ex- 
ecutive order  warning  city  employees 
against  various  forms  of  political 
activity : 


1.  Being  delegates  or  alternates  to 
any  political  convention  or  being  pres- 
ent at  any  such  convention. 

2.  Serving  as  members  or  attending 
the  meetings  of  any  political  committee. 

3.  Serving  as  election  officers,  watch- 
ers or  messengers  at  any  primary  or 
other  election,  keeping  lists  of  voters  or 
assisting  any  voters  in  marking  their 
ballots. 

4.  Remaining  within  50  feet  of  any 
polling  place  at  any  election  beyond  the 
time  absolutely  necessary  to  mark  and 
deposit  their  own  ballots;  provided, 
however,  that  police  officers  may  re- 
main within  that  limit  if  their  presence 
is  necessary  to  preserve  order. 

5.  Soliciting  votes  or  canvassing  a 
division  in  the  interest  of  any  party 
or  candidate. 

6.  Using  their  offices  or  official 
power  to  control  or  influence  the  polltl- 
cal  actions  of  any  other  person. 

7.  Taking  any  active  part  whatso- 
ever in  the  management  of  any  politi- 
cal party  or  political  campaign. 

8.  Demanding,  soliciting,  collecting 
or  receiving  any  assessment,  subscrip- 
tion or  contribution,  whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  intended  for  any  politi- 
cal  purpose  whatsoever. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  order  shall 
restrict  the  right  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  vote  as  be  pleases  or  to  ex- 
press privately  bis  opinion  on  any  po- 
litical subject.  In  furtherance  of  such 
freedom  of  action,  they  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  refuse  any  assistance  in  the 
marking  of  their  ballots. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of 
each  department  rigidly  to  enforce  this 
order. 

On  Jan.  1,  1012,  Director  Porter, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
announced  his  intention  that  there- 
after the  policemen  and  firemen  of 
the  city  snould  be  out  of  politics 
and  strictly  non-partisan. 

Peiin8ylvania.--0n  Feb.  13,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Phila- 
delphia upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law  prohibiting 
certain  forms  of  political  activity. 
The  court  held  that  the  act  did  not 
in  any  way  conflict  with  constitu- 
tional provisions  respecting  free 
speech;  that  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature  political  activity 
(and  especially  the  taking  of  an  ac- 
tive or  managing  part  in  political 
i^airs)  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
efficient  public  service,  abstention 
from  it  might  properly  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
public   service,  just   as  engaging   in 
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any  other  business  which  tended  to 
impair  the  employee's  usefulness 
might  be  prohibited.  The  court  also 
holds  that  dismissal  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  act  is  not  dismissal 
for  a  'Apolitical  cause/'  which  would 
seem  sufficiently  obyious. 

Natioiud  Municipal  League.— The 
eighteenth  annual  meeting  was  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  8-12,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  city,  of  the 
charter  commission  then  in  session, 
and  of  sundry  civic  bodies.  A  large 
portion  of  the  programme  was  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  varioiis 
questions  that  had  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  drafting  of  the  new 
charter  for  the  city,  which  were  of 
both  local  and  general  interest  and 
•ignificance.  The  keynote  of  the  con- 
vention was  civil-service  reform,  the 
President's  address  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  "Expert  City  Manage- 
ment." This  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral reports  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Selection  and  Retention  of  Experts 
in  the  Higher  Municipal  Offices," 
and  by  papers  on  the  same  subject. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  speakers  was  that 
all  but  elective  officers  should  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  merit,  after 
competent  examinations.  The  exam- 
inations reconunended,  however,  were 
of  a  character  to  .determine  not  only 
the  book  knowledge,  but  the  experi- 
ence and  particular  fltness  of  the  ap- 
plicants. 

The  committee  on  municipal  health 
and  sanitation  reported  through  its 
chairman,  M.  N.  Baker,  edi^r  of 
Engineering  Neu>a,  and  outlined  a 
programme  for  effective  health  work 


in  the  average  city.  The  committee 
on  city  finances  and  efficiency,  George 
Bumham,  Jr.,  chairman,  reconmiend- 
ed  functionalized  budgets  and  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  of  efficiency 
in  city  governments  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  actual  administration 
of  city  affairs.  The  conunittee  on 
excess  condemnation,  Robert  S.  Bink- 
erd,  chairman,  reported  in  favor  of 
giving  to  cities,  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  act  of  the  legislature, 
power  to  condemn  lands  in  excess  of 
the  inmiediate  needs,  as  a  means  of 
effective  social  control. 

The  committee  on  publications  re- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Municipal  Review,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  editor,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  three  volimies  in  the 
"National  Municipal  League  Series" 
(published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.), 
to  wit;  City  Oovemment  by  Com-' 
mission,  edited  by  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff;  The  Initiaiv&e,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  edited  by  Prof.  William 
Bennett  Munro;  The  Regulation  of 
Municipal  Utilities,  edited  by  Prof. 
Clyde  L.  Kin^. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1912-13:  president, 
William  Dudley  Foulke;  treasurer, 
George  Bumham,  Jr.;  secretary, 
ClinU>n  Rogers  Woodruff;  and  the 
following  vice-presidents:  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Camillus  G.  Kidder,  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  George  McAneny,  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  Charles  Richard- 
son, Chester  H.  Rowel  I,  James  M. 
Thomson,  Dudley  Tibbits. 

The  League  now  numbers  2,600 
members,  of  which  230  are  organi- 
zations. 


MUNICIPAL   AOOOTJNTINa 


Uniform  Accounting  Ssrstems. — ^The 
movement  for  state  systems  of  uni- 
form public  accounting  for  city  and 
other  local  offices  and  institutions, 
continued  to  make  progress  during 
1911  and   1912. 

California  established  a  uniform  ac- 
counting system  under  the  state 
Board  of  Control.  For  local  uniform 
accounting  the  board  appoints  a 
superintendent  of  accounts,  who,  with 
two  assistants  constitutes  the  execu- 
tive force.  They  are  required  to 
instal  and  supervise  a  uniform  sys- 


tem of  accounts  and  reports  for  all 
officers  and  persons  in  the  state  who 
have  the  control  or  custody  of  pub- 
lic money  or  its  equivalent.  The 
examiners  may  require  reports  and 
information  and  may  inspect  and 
audit  the  books  at  any  time.  All 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  state. 

Michigan  has  established  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  in  state  of- 
fices and  institutions  and  in  county 
offices,  but  the  law  does  not  apply 
to  cities  and  towns. 

In  Wisconsin  the  tax  commission 
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has  been  given  authority  to  require 
reports  from  cities,  villages,  towns, 
and  counties,  on  blanks  prepared  by 
the  commission.  On  request  by  any 
local  government,  the  commission 
must  install  a  system  of  uniform  ac- 
counts and  when  established,  it  must 
be  continued  in  force.  The  commis- 
sion may,  on  request  or  on  its  own 
motion,  audit  the  accounts  of  any 
village,  town  or  city.  All  expenses 
of  installation  or  audit  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  local  unit. 

Utah  has  provided  for  a  state  ex- 
aminer for  state  accounts,  but  did 
not  extend  his  authority  to  munici- 
palities. 

The  state  Board  of  Examiners, 
boards  of  county  commissioners  of 
counties,  board  of  trustees  or  other 
governing  body  of  municipalities  in 
Nevada  are  required  to  audit  ac- 
counts of  all  offices  having  to  do 
with  public  funds  once  a  year,  and 
they  may  employ  an  expert  account- 
ant for  the  work.  The  report  of 
the  accountant  is  to  be  laid  before 
the  grand  jury  for  detailed  investi- 
gation. 

New  York. — Comptroller  Prender- 
gast  of  New  York  City  has  insti- 
tuted the  policy  of  issuing  a  sum- 
marv  of  the  financial  administration 
of  the  city,  setting  forth  the  salient 
facts  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  readily  ascertained  and  under- 
stood. The  report  presents  at  the 
outset  a  statement  of  the  net  cash 
receipts  and  payments  during  the 
year,  giving  a  complete  picture  of 
the  municipal  income  and  outgo  so 
displayed  that  the  amount  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  clearly  shown.  Then 
follow  statements  coordinating  with 
the  general  statement,  but  develop- 
ing and  amplifying  it  into  such  com- 
ponent parts  as  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  accounts  within  ready  compre- 
hension. All  departments,  bureaus 
and    divisions    whose    functions    and 

gurpose  are  closely  allied  have  been 
rought  together  into  groups,  giving 
a  clear  and  comprehensible  state- 
ment of  the  total  amounts  expended 
under  each  broad  administrative 
function.  These  are  further  divided 
according  to  the  amounts  paid  from 
budget  appropriations  and  from  the 


proceeds  of  long-term  bonds,  assess* 
ment  bonds,  and  other  special  rev- 
enues. The  summary  for  1910  shows 
an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $451,- 
904,000,  and  receipts  amounting  to 
$452,000,000;  the  total  funded  debt 
as  $946,000,000;  and  the  interesting 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  by  means 
of  short-term  bonds  the  city  was 
financed  during  1910  at  an  interest 
saving,  as  compared  with  1909,  of 
upwards  of  $1,000,000. 

Philadelphia. — The  annual  report  of 
city  controller  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1911,  shows 
an  improvement  over  the  previous 
year  in  the  asset  and  liability,  rev- 
enue, expense  and  fund  system  of 
accounting.  It  contains  a  summary 
consolidated  balance  sheet ;  a  general- 
account  balance  sheet,  with  the  oper- 
ation and  surplus  accounts;  a 
capital  account  balance  sheet,  with 
the  permanent  properties,  debt  and 
sinking-fund  accounts;  a  special  and 
trust-account  balance  sheet,  and  fund 
balance  sheets,  showing  the  condition 
of  funds  and  appropriations.  Sched- 
ules are  presented  showing  in  detail 
the  expenses  for  1911,  and  the  ad- 
vances between  the  general  account 
and  the  capital  account.  A  schedule 
is  given  of  the  permanent  properties 
of  the  city,  resulting  irom  the  audit 
of  the  property  inventory  taken  at 
the  close  of  1910,  together  with  addi- 
tional properties  not  included  in  the 
original  inventory  and  acquisitions 
during  1911,  with  the  resultant 
figures  at  Dec.  31,  1911.  This  sched- 
ule shows  the  cost  value  of  city 
property  in  the  possession  of  each 
department  and  bureau.  The  totids 
of  land,  structures  and  nonstructural 
improvements  and  equipment  are 
shown  separately.  In  addition,  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural  improve- 
ments are  divided  in  this  schedule 
into  eleven  sub-classes  and  equipment 
into  nine  sub-classes. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expendi- 
tures by  objects,  upon  the  classift-w 
cation  prepared  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Effici- 
ency, is  shown.  Prior  to  1911  an 
analysis  of  expenditures  was  made 
by  appropriation  items  only,  making 
comparisons  between  different  divi- 
sions of  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ment with   a  view  to  economy  and 
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efficiency   extremely   difficult,    if   not 
impoBsible. 

Budgets. — ^For  several  years  the 
National  Association  of  Comptrol- 
lers  and  Accounting  Officers  and  the 
National  Municipal  League  have  been 
giving  attention  to  the  subject  of 
municipal  budgets.  At  the  Buffalo 
meeting  of  the  former  in  June,  1912, 
a  conmiittee,  of  which  Dr.  L.  G.  Pow- 
ers (also  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  League)  is  chairman,  present- 
ed a  report  which  concluded  with 
this   summary: 

The  budgets  of  oar  cities  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  popular  movemeDts 
to  secure  control  over  the  expenditures 
of  public  money  have  always  contained 
much  information  of  great  general  In- 
terest. But  the  documents  have  too 
frequently  been  what  someone  has 
aptly  described  as  ''voluminous  scrap- 
books  of  Information  without  table  of 
contents  or  Index."  The  average  tax- 
payer, or  even  the  average  dty  coun- 
cilman»  has  not  the  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, and,  If  he  had,  has  not  the 
ability  to  dig  out  any  Important  in- 
formation from  the  mass  of  undigested 
detail.  The  aim  of  your  committee  in 
formulating  Its  suggestions  concerning 
budget-making  and  presentation  has 
been  the  same  as  that  of  all  interested 
In  securing  more  economical  and  effi- 
cient government — to  Introduce  as  far 
as  possible  methods  and  procedure  that 
will  provide  ludd  statements  relating 
to  the  administration  of  municipal  fi- 
nance,   and    to    urge    the    adoption    of 


methods  that  are  compatible  with  that 
end.  We  would  thus  urge  changes  that 
are  comparable  to  those  which  occur 
In  a  private  business  when  the  volumi- 
nous data  relating  to  any  given  sub- 
ject are  arranged  and  recorded  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  known  as  the  "flat 
filing  system,"  which  makes  all  those 
data  easily  available  for  every  purpose 
to  which   they  relate. 

This  report  contained  definite  rec- 
onunendations  and  definitions  of 
terms  and  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
step  forward  in  standardizing  or 
making  uniform  the  methods  of  mak- 
ing municipal  budgets. 

The  Metz  Fund  (see  also  i/untci- 
ptU  Efficiency  and  Research,  supra) 
has  arranged  with  D.  Appleton  and 
Companv,  for  the  publication  of  a 
handoook  on  municipal  accounting, 
under  the  title  of  Efficiency  Account- 
ing for  Municipal  Oovemtnent,  a 
compilation,  somewhat  enlarged,  of 
its  twelve  "Short  Talks  on  Munici- 
pal Accounting  and  Reporting."  This 
book  contains  a  full  exposition  of 
the  system  of  accounting  and  report- 
ing which  has  been  adopted  by  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and 
several  other  cities,  and  as  no  other 
book  thus  far  published  has  under- 
taken to  give  a  presentation  of  a 
modem  system  of  municipal  account- 
ing, it  may  be  r^arded  as  a  signal 
event  in  the  development  of  munici- 
pal accounting. 


OITT  PLANNINa 


Boston.— By  ch.  84  of  the  1911 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  a  Metropoli- 
tan Plan  Commission  was  authorized 
(see  Amsbioan  Ybab  Book,  1911,  p. 
243)  and  required  to  "make  such 
investigations  into  the  matter  of  a 
metropolitan  plan  for  the  metropoli- 
tan district  as  will  enable 
the  commission  to  report  to  the  (Gen- 
eral Ck>urt  upon  the  feas- 
ibility of  such  a  plan  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  see 
fit  to  make  relative  to  the  manner 
in  which  such  plan  should  be  car- 
ried out."  The  resolve  further  de- 
clared that  the  "metropolitan  plan 
shall  mean  a  plan  for  co- 
ordinating civic  development."  Early 
in  1912  a  formal  report  was  pre- 
sented by  the  commission  (T.  Jeffer- 


son Coolidge,  Jr.,  John  Nolen  and 
Edward  A.  Filene)  which  recom- 
mended that  a  permanent  metropoli- 
tan planning  board  of  five  members 
be  formed  U>  collect  the  data  for  a 
metropolitan  plan  through  a  sys- 
tematic consultation  with  all  the 
local  authorities  using  surveys  by 
them  and  by'  the  public  commissions 
and  making  special  surveys  of  its 
own.  It  further  recommended  that 
the  board  should  work  out  and  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time  a  compre- 
hensive serial  plan  for  the  metropoli- 
tan district,  setting  forth  its  pres- 
ent and  probable  future  condition 
as  regards  main  thoroughfares,  trans- 
portation lines,  and  facilities  of 
every  sort  properly  coordinated; 
sites   for  public  buildings  and  open 
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spaces,  the  utilization  of  which 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  sev- 
eral communities  within  the  district, 
considered  with  due  regard  to  their 
relation  to  the  district  and  to  each 
other.  The  report  also  offered  de- 
tailed recommendations  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  cost  of  extraordi- 
nary improvements  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  this  plan. 

Hartfordy  ConiUy  was  one  of  the 
first  American  cities  to  have  a  per- 
manent city-plan  commission  author- 
ized bv  legislative  act.  Several  years 
ago  the  city  through  this  commis- 
sion engaged  Messrs.  Carr^re  and 
Hastings  to  prepare  a  plan.  To  quote 
from  Uie  introduction  to  this  plan, 
which  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  it  "is  destined  to  have  a  ben- 
eficent and  far-reaching  influence 
upon  this  growing  municipality.  It 
will  also  stand  as  a  model  in  city 
planning  for  American  cities  and  help 
to  the  solution  of  many  a  municipiu 
problem  here  and  elsewhere." 

Albany. — The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce published  in  November,  1911, 
a  "Report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  suggest  a  Plan  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  River  Front."  It  recom- 
mended the  improvement  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  river,  the 
commercial  utility  of  its  shores,  and 
the  ffeneral  appearance  of  its  shores. 
In  the  spring  of  1912  all  the  civic 
bodies  of  Albany  joined  in  a  coop- 
erative movement  to  secure  a  city 
plan  for  Albany  and  organized  the 
Albany   City   Plan   Association. 

Jersey  City. — The  city-plan  com- 
mission organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  of  1911,  ch.  71,*  is  issuing 
a  series  of  pamphlets  under  the  title 
"Know  City  Planning,"  designed  to 
popularize   the  movement. 

Philadelphia. — A  permanent  com- 
mittee on  Comprehensive  Plans  has 
been  authorized  by  an  ordinance  of 
Feb.  17,  1912.  By  its  terms  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  director  of  the 
department  of  public  works  to  study, 
plan,  suggest  and  develop  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  In  this  work  he 
is  to  be  assisted  by  the  permanent 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  cer- 
tain city  officials  serving  ex-officio, 
and  ten  citizens  appointed  by  the 
mayor.     The  ordinance  also  provides 


for  a  secretary  and  such  engineers, 
architects  and  other  experts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  further  the  objects 
of  the  committee.  An  initial  appro* 
priation  of  $10,000  was  made. 

Pittsburgh. — ^Under  a  law  passed 
in  1911,  the  mayor  of  Pittsbui]g;h  is 
authorized  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  nine  members,  the  salaries  of 
whom  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
city  council.  Ordinances  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  parks  and  playgrounds,  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings,  and 
the  laying  out  of  new  streets  must 
be  referred  to  this  commission,  which 
will  report  to  the  councils.  The 
commission    will    have    authority   to 

?iass  on  the  opening  of  new  territory 
or  building  purposes,  to  approve 
the  alignment  of  new  streets,  sewers, 
etc.,  thereby  insuring  that  no  mis- 
takes be  made  at  the  outset  of  an 
improvement  that  may  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  future.  In  fact  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  topographi- 
cal appearance  of  the  cities  will 
receive  the  study  of  these  commis- 
sions before  the  final  step  is  taken. 
The  scheme  represents  an  effort  to 
harmonize  the  development  of  munic- 
ipalities, to  plan  their  improvements 
with  a  view  to  future  reouirements 
rather  than  the  demands  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  thus  to  make  esush  acquisi- 
tion of  permanent  value. 

Chicago. — The  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission has  issued  during  the  year 
"Wacher's  Manual  of  the  Plan  of 
Chicago,"  designed  to  furnish  "a  con- 
cise and  interesting  text-book"  in 
which  brief  notice  is  taken  of  Chi- 
cago's past,  thoughtful  consideration 
given  Chicago's  present,  and  a  deep 
effort  made  to  foresee  Chicago's  fu- 
ture." The  object  is  to  provide  the 
students  of  the  city  scnools  with 
adequate  actual  knowledge  concern- 
ing this  comprehensive  plan,  which 
was  inspired  in  the  minds  of  a 
smaller  number  of  men,  leaders  in 
the  biisiness  life  of  the  city,  and 
members  of  the  commercial  and  mer- 
chants clubs  (see  Amebigan  Yeab 
Book,   1911,  p.  241). 

Chicago  now  has  a  civic  beauty 
commission  appointed  by  the  mayor 
in  September,  1911,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  Alderman  Joseph  F.  Ryan. 
Its    first    energy    has    been    directed 
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against  the  poles  which  support  the 
trolley  wires,  electric  lignts  and 
conductors  of  electricity  in  the  city, 
and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  commission  to  enforce  a  uniform 
and  more  artistic  type  for  them. 

Milwaukee. — In  December,  1911,  the 
Milwaukee  city-planning  commission 
Bent  a  message  to  the  conmion  coun- 
cil relative  to  the  attempts  to  limit 
the  height  of  buildings  within  the 
city  which  in  one  respect  at  least 
will  attract  attention.  The  message 
says: 

If  the  city,  instead  of  undertaking 
to  limit  the  height  of  future  buildings, 
will  grapple  with  and  solve  more  urgent 
problems,  the  matter  of  high  buildings 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  present 
law,  which  in  one  instance  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enforce,  would  limit 
the  height  of  buildings  to  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  width  of  the  street  upon 
which  they  are  built.  If  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  of  a  proper  width 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  such 
a  limitation,  but  by  the  same  token,  if 
the  streets  of  the  city  were  what  they 
should  be,  there  would  not  be  the  de- 
mand for  high  buildings  that  now  ex- 
ists. Like  most  American  cities  which 
have  grown  with  great  rapidity,  Mil- 
waukee streets  have  been  built  upon 
a  hit  and  miss  plan,  with  little  or  no 
consideration  for  the  amount  of  traffic 
which  they  must  bear.  The  modern 
science  of  street  building  recognizes  the 
vast  importance  of  a  true  and  exact 
relationship  between  the  thoroughfares 
and  the  business  of  the  city.  Perhaps 
no  other  feature  of  a  city  plan  will  do 
so  much  toward  relieving  the  evils  of 
congestion  as  the  construction  of  scien- 
tiflcally   arranged   thoroughfares. 

Duluth. — The  grouping  plan  of 
public  buildings  designed  and  pro- 
posed by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.  of 
Chicago  was  accepted,  and  has  been 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  grounds  for  the 
entire  plan  by  the  federal  Govern- 
ment and  St.  Louis  Co.  The  city  at 
the  time  was  not,  and  at  present  is 
not,  in  financial  condition  to  take 
over  from  St.  Louis  Co.  the  proposed 
site  of  the  municipal  building,  and 
it  is  carried  by  St.  Louis  Co.  with 
the  end  in  view  that  the  city  will, 
in  the  near  future,  be  in  condition 
to  take  it  over  and  improve  it  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  group- 
ing plan.  The  central  figure  of  the 
proposed    plan,    the    new    St.    Louis 


Co.  court  house  has  been  completed 
two  years.  That  part  of  the  grounds 
which  has  been  cleared  of  the  old 
buildings  has  been  improved  tempo- 
rarily. Thus  the  matter  standa 
awaiting  the  next  move  by  the  fed- 
eral  Government. 

Des  Moines  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  city  in  America  to 
realize  ideas  of  a  beautiful  city  on 
a  relatively  generous  scale.  Her 
"civic  center,"  covering  a  space  of 
four  blocks  long  and  three  wide  on 
both  banks  of  the  Des  Moines  River, 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  is  now 
nearly  completed.  Four  bridges  have 
been  thrown  across  the  river,  and 
five  buildings,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful parks  and  walks,  will  complete 
the  plan.  A  library,  a  coliseum  and 
a  post  office  have  been  built,  and  a 
city  hall  is  nearing  completion. 
Plans  for  an  art  institute  are  now 
being  made. 

St.  Louis. — The  mayor  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  city  planning 
of  15  members,  including  six  city 
officials.  This  commission,  created 
by  virtue  of  an  ordinance,  is  in 
reality  an  evolution.  For  five  years 
the  Civic  League  through  conunittees 
had  been  conducting  voluntary  efforts 
to  encourage  city  planning.  The 
board  of  public  improvements  and 
municipal  assembly  have  also  taken 
important  steps  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  1910  public  spirited  St. 
Louisans  formed  a  city-plan  associ- 
ation, composed  of  citizens  who  paid 
from  their  own  pockets  the  expense 
of  investigation,  and  the  preparation 
of  suggestions  for  a  city  plan.  It 
prepared  a  very  valuable  report  upon 
the  subject  of  city  planning  for  St. 
Louis.  The  movement  had  gained 
such  strength  through  these  several 
efforts  that  the  city-plan  commission 
was  created  by  ordinance  within  the 
year.  In  the  provisions  for  the 
duties  of  the  commission,  the  ordi- 
nance is  comprehensive.  The  com- 
mission is  "to  suggest  the  state  and 
municipal  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the    commission." 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— John  Nolen 
submitted  in  1911  a  general  outline 
scheme  for  the  city  in  a  report  on 
the  "Greneral  Feature  of  a  Park 
System." 
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l)aUas,  Tex. — Dallas  has  been  one 
of  the  most  progressive  cities  of  the 
Southwest.  It  is  the  first  city  of 
that  section  to  go  at  its  problems 
in  a  careful  way.  As  far  back  as 
1904  the  city  retained  George  £. 
Kessler  to  prepare  plans  for  the  state 
fair  grounds;  a  year  later  the  park 
board  came  into  being,  and  in  1910 
the  chamber  of  commerce  organized 
the  city  plan  and  development  asso- 
ciation. This  body  and  the  park 
board  are  responsible  for  an  elabo- 
rate report,  designed  not  for  "the 
building  of  the  city,  but  to  formu- 
late recommendations  for  rebuilding 
Along  broader  lines."  Mr.  Kessler 
believes  with  all  the  modern  city 
planners  that  the  need  for  a  city 
plan  would  not  be  evident  unless 
both  the  commercial  and  social  life 
of  the  community  seriously  felt  "the 
hampering  effects  of  the  existing 
natural  and  artificial  barriers  pre- 
venting rational  expansion  of  busi- 
ness and  residential  districts." 

This  report  is  particularly  valu- 
able because  it  discusses  and  sug- 
gests plans  for  a  city  which  in  an 
exaggerated  form  presents  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  expansion 
into  a  great  city  of  a  village  at  a 
temporary  railroad  terminus,  no 
special  thought  having  been  given  in 
the  interim  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
creasing  population    and   business. 

Seattle. — Virgil  E.  Bogue  has  pre- 

Sared  a  plan  for  Seattle  for  the 
[unicipal  Plans  Commission  of  the 
city.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate plans  so  far  prepared,  and 
deals  not  only  with  the  city  proper 
and  the  park  developments,  but  also 
in  detail  with  the  port  of  Seattle. 
In   its  entirety   it  was  submitted  to 

ft' 

the  voters  on  a  referendum  vote, 
on  March  5,  1912,  and  was  defeated 
as  an  entirety.  Its  supporters  main- 
tain that  this  was  because  the  plan 
was  not  thoroughly  understood,  and 
because  it  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
issues  involved  in  the  mayoralty 
contest  and  the  other  referendum 
and  initiative  questions  submitted  at 
the  same  time.  They  maintain  that 
the  defeat  is  only  a  temporary  one. 
Los  Angeles  has  had  an  interesting 
experience  in  city-planning  work.  In 
August,  1910,  the  council  passed  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  city-plan- 


ning committee  to  serve  without  pay. 
Having  no  appropriation  to  work 
with  it  accomplished  very  little.  In 
January^  1912,  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  City  Club  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Polytechnic  High  School  Civic  Cen- 
ter, a  resolution  was  passed  approv- 
ing the  suggestions  for  carrying  out 
a  city  plan  made  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  in  an  address  before  the 
City  Club  on  January  6,  and  request- 
ing the  mayor  and  council  to  reor- 
ganize the  city-planning  commission 
to  consist  of  one  member  each  of  the 
park  commission,  board  of  public 
works,  harbor  commission,  municipal 
art  commission,  board  of  public  utili- 
ties, playgrounds  commission,  board 
of  public  service  commissioners^ 
health  department,  and  three  citizens 
not  otherwise  connected  with  the  city 
government  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor. 

Ihis  resolution  also  approved  Mr. 
Olmsted's  suggestion  that  not  less 
than  $10,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
work  of  the  commission;  and  also 
that  the  city  send  to  the  mayor  of 
every  city  in  Los  Angeles  Co.  con- 
tiguous to  Los  Angeles,  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Olmsted's  address  with  the  request 
that  the  governing  bodies  of  such 
cities  take  active  steps  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Olmsted's  suggestion  to 
form  a  local  city-planning  commis- 
sion, and  that  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  club  take  steps  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  city-planning  commission- 
ers of  all  said  cities,  including  Los 
Angeles,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  metropolitan  planning  commis- 
sion. In  reply  to  the  invitations  sent 
out  to  the  various  cities  only  one 
answer  has  been  received,  that  of 
Mayor  Thum  of  Pasadena,  who  in- 
dorsed the  idea  and  promised  active 
cooperation. 

Two  reports  have  been  prepared 
and  published  as  supplements  of  the 
California  Outlook,  one  by  Bion  J. 
Arnold  entitled  "Preliminary  Report 
upon  the  Transportation  Problem" 
(Nov.  4,  1911);  the  other  entitled 
"Suggestions  for  a  Comprehensive 
System  of  Parks  and  Boulevards  for 
T^s  Angeles  and  Report  on  the  Ar- 
royo Scco  Parkway"  (Nov.  18,  1911). 

Conference  on  City  Planning. — The 
fourth  National  Conference  on  City 
T'lanning   was   held   at   Boston,   May 
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27-29.  About  125  members  and  dele- 
gates were  present.  These  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Architects,  both  landscape 
and  building,  engineers,  members  of 
city-planning  commissions  and  other 
municipal  boards  and  representatives 
of  civic  and  commercial  organizations 
were  in  attendance.  Engineers  took 
a  more  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings than  heretofore.  The  pro- 
gramme was  marked  by  having  a  few 
set  papers  pertaining  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  main  subjects.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  discussed  the  meaning 
and  progress  of  city  planning.  Nel- 
son P.  Lewis  dealt  with  the  question 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  all  city  im- 
provements which  increased  land 
values,  through  no  act  of  land  own- 


ers, by  assessing  the  cost  on  the 
property  benefited. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent informal  conference  plan  oi  or- 
ganization, in  general  charge  of  a 
large  committee.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  of  Brookline,  was  reelected 
chairman;  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  of  New 
York,  vice-chairman;  and  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  19  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing 
the  general  principle  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  city  improvements  by  assess- 
ing benefits  on  abutting  property,  as 
advanced  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  providing 
for  studies  of  a  city  plan  for  a  city 
of  500,000  people,  the  studies  to  be 
submitted  to  the  1913  conference  for 
discussion. 


HOUSIKa 


Progress  of  Housing  Reform. — The 
most  important  thing  in  housing  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  interest  in  the  South. 
Second  to  this  is  the  increase  of  in- 
terest on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  year 
^fore  the  great  development  of  in- 
terest was  in  the  Middle  West.  Per- 
haps most  significant  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  they  have  a 
housing  problem  and  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  housing  conditions. 
Until  recently  it  was  a  generally  held 
superstition  that  only  a  few  of  the 
great  cities  needed  housing  reform. 
At  present  more  than  one  hundred 
cities  are  at  work;  most  of  them 
have  definitely  organized  committees 
or  associations,  some  with  paid  sec- 
retaries. 

Tenement  and  Apartment  Houses. — 
The  most  dramatic  event  of  the  past 
year  was  the  unexpected  announce- 
ment by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  tenement  house  and  an  apart- 
ment house.  This  announcement 
came  in  the  decision  in  the  Grimmer 
case,  which  had  been  before  the  court 
for  nine  years.  The  distinction  prac- 
tically amounted  to  saying  that  an 
apartment  house  has  a*  set  bathtub 
while  a  tenement  has  not.  The  tene- 
ment-house committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  of  which  Law- 
rence Veiller  is  executive  officer,  se- 


cured an  amendment  to  the  New 
York  tenement-house  law  within  24 
hours,  which  stated  definitely  that 
apartment  houses  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  tenements  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Tenement-House  Act  and  so  at 
once  nullified  the  effect  of  the  court's 
decision.  It  was  one  of  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  campaigns  on  rec- 
ord. If  the  court's  decision  had  stood 
it  would  have  practically  devitalized 
the  tenement-house  law  and  the  tene- 
ment-house department,  becaiise  prac- 
tically every  new  tenement  has  all 
the  things  pertaining  to  an  apart- 
ment, according  to  the  court's  de- 
cision, including  a  set  bathtub. 

The  National  Housing  Association 
(Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary,  John 
Ihlder,  field  secretary,  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York),  has  issued  during  the 
year  a  series  of  publications  dealing 
with  housing  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  furnishing 
certain  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  improve  these  conditions.  The 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  at 
the  same  address  has  issued  a  bulle- 
tin (No.  6)  on  improved  housing. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  4-6. 

National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction. — One  of  •  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Cleveland  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
was  the  presentation  of  a  platform  of 
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industrial  minima.  Under  the  head 
of  "Housing"  this  platform  recom- 
mended : 

1.  The  Right  to  a  Home,  Social 
welfare  demands  for  every  family  a 
safe  and  sanitary  home;  healthful  sur- 
roundings ;  ample  and  pure  running 
water  Inside  the  house;  modern  and 
sanitary  toilet  conveniences  for  Its  ex- 
clusive use,  located  inside  the  building; 
adequate  sunlight  and  ventilation ;  rea- 
sonable fire  protection ;  privacy  ;  rooms 
of  sufficient  size  and  number  to  de- 
cently house  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  freedom  from  dampness ;  prompt, 
adequate  collection  of  all  waste  mate- 
rials. These  fundamental  requirements 
for  normal  living  should  be  obtainable 
by  every  family,  reasonably  accessible 
from  place  of  employment,  at  a  rental 
not  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  tbe  fam- 
ily Income. 

2.  Taxes.  To  protect  wage  earners 
from  exorbitant  rents  and  to  secure  for 
them  that  increased  municipal  service 
demanded  by  the  massing  together  of 
people  in  thickly  settled  industrial  com- 
munities, a  greater  share  of  taxes  to 
be  transferred  from  dwellings  to  land 
held  for  speculative  puri>oses  the  value 
of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  very  con- 
gestion of  these  industrial  populations. 

3.  Home  Work.  Factory  production 
to  be  carried  on  in  factories.  When- 
ever work  is  given  out  to  homes,  abuses 
are  sure  to  creep  in  which  cannot  be 
controlled  by  any  known  system  of  in- 
spection or  supervision. 

4.  Tenement  Manufacture.  Tene- 
ment-house manufacture  is  known  to 
be  a  serious  menace  to  tbe  health,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  independence  of 
thousands  of  people  in  large  cities.  It 
subjects  children  to  injurious,  industrial 
burdens  and  cannot  be  successfully  reg- 
ulated   by    inspection    or    other    official 


supervision.  Public  welfare,  therefore, 
demands  for  dty  tenements  the  entire 
prohibition  of  manufacture  of  articles 
of  commerce  in  rooms  occupied  for 
dwelling   purposes. 

5.  Labor  Colonies.  In  temporary 
construction  camps  and  labor  colonies, 
definite  standards  to  provide  against 
overcrowding,  and  for  ventilation,  water 
supply,  sanitation,  to  be  written  into 
the  contract  specifications,  as  now  pro- 
vided in   the   New  York   law. 

Ohio.— The  Ohio  legislature  in  1910 
and  1911  authorized  the  creation  of 
a  Building  Code  Commission  to  be 
composed  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  the  state  fire  mar- 
shal, and  the  chief  inspector  of  work 
in  shops  and  factories.  The  law  cre- 
ating this  commission  directed  these 
officials  to  prepare  a  code  of  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  construction, 
safety,  sanitary  conditions,  and  main- 
tenance of  public  and  other  build- 
ings. The  commission  has  very 
nearly  completed  this  task,  having 
formulated  most  of  the  important 
sections  of  the  code. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — Carol  Aronovici, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Re- 
search of  New  England,  prepared,  and 
the  Associated  Charities  Housing 
Committee  published,  in  the  late 
spring  of  1912,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  housing  conditions  in  this  charac- 
teristic industrial  center.  An  im- 
portant recommendation  was  that  tbe 
building  department,  the  inspector 
of  plumbing,  and  the  health  depart- 
ment should  be  more  closely  related 
and  coordinated. 


STBEET    CLEANINQ 


Street  Cleaning. — The  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  in  April  issued  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  cleaning  service  in 
cities  with  over  30,000  population  for 
the  year  1909.  The  statistics  were 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Le- 
Grand  Powers,  chief  statistician,  and 
are  subject  to  revision.  Street-clean- 
ing operations  were  reported  by  each 
of  the  158  cities  covered  by  the  re- 
port and  in  each  city  there  was  a 
certain  area  that  was  subject  to  a 
regular  cleaning  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  largest  number  of  square  yards 
subject  to  regular  cleaning  are  re- 
ported   by    New    York,    30,203,317; 


Philadelphia,  16,698,182;  BuflFalo,  7,- 
184,563;  Baltimore,  7,080,450;  and 
Washington,  3,589,297.  Cities  with 
over  300,000  population  which  had 
the  smallest  areas  subject  to  regular 
cleaning  were  New  Orleans,  420,420 
sq.  yd.,  and  Chicago,  1,022,660  sq.  yd. 
In  Chicago  the  cleaning  done  by  the 
city  is  confined  to  the  business  sec- 
tion; in  other  sections  a  large 
amount  of  cleaning  is  done  through 
associations  of  property  owners  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose.. 

Of  the  total  178,277,091  sq.  yd.  of 
streets  subject  to  regular  cleaning 
39.9   per  cent,  were  swept  by   hand. 
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36.3  per  cent,  by  machine,  17.5  per 
cent,  by  both  hand  and  machine,  and 
6.3  per  cent,  by  flushing.  Some  of 
the  areas  swept  were  also  subject  to 
occasional  flushing.  The  most  ex- 
tensive flushing  of  streets  (where 
that  was  the  only  method  of  cleaning 
reported)  was  reported  by  Detroit, 
Louisville,  and  Cleveland.  The  larg- 
est areas  both  swept  and  flushed  were 
reported  by  St.  lK)uis,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland. 

Significant  changes  were  noted  be- 
tween 1909  and  1907  in  the  methods 
employed  in  street  cleaning.  The 
area  swept  by  hand  was  greater  than 
that  swept  by  machine  in  1909,  but 
from  1907  to  1909  the  area  swept  by 
hand  was  increased  by  only  5,738,092 
sq.  yd.,  while  that  swept  by  machine 
increased  by  17,954,305  sq.  yd.  The 
number  of  men  employed  per  10,000 
sq.   yd.   subject  to   regular   cleaning 


was  less  in  1909  than  in  1907,  this 
change  reflecting  the  increase  in  ma- 
chine cleaning,  in  which  fewer  men 
are  required  for  a  given  area  than  in 
hand  sweeping. 

The  cost  of  street  cleaning  in  cities 
arranged  according  to  population 
groups  in  1909  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 


Population 


Over  800,000 

100,000    to  800.- 

000 

90.000  to  100.000 
30.000  to  00.000. 


Cost  of  Stbsbt  Clbak* 
ing:     1909 


ti  a, 


$627.29 

448.84 
404.58 
280.11 


$885.22 

708.42 
581.01 
472.06 


$554.24 

307.29 
270.21 
264.64. 


FIBE   PBOTBOTION  AND   FIBB   PBBVSnnLON 


Fire  Protection  Appmratus.— There 
have  been  no  special  developments  in 
the  way  of  new  fire  apparatus,  but 
there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
application  of  the  gasoline  motor  to 
fire-department  work,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  propelling  the  various  types 
of  apparatus.  In  the  leading  cities 
fire  apparatus  is  rapidly  being  mo- 
torized. In  New  York  the  automo- 
bile is  generally  used  by  the  com- 
missioners and  superintendents  and 
their  assistants.  Pittsburgh  is 
spending  $700,000  this  year  in  put- 
ting its  fire  department  on  a  horse- 
less basis.  Cleveland  is  trying  the 
experiment  by  putting  tractors  on  the 
existing  apparatus.  In  the  opinion 
of  close  students  the  automobile  ap- 
paratus offers  much  greater  attrac- 
tion to  the  small  cities  than  to  the 
large.  For  the  small  city  and  town, 
where  the  horse  may  receive  food  and 
lodging  and  the  oecessary  attendance 
20  or  30  days  for  every  hour  they  are 
in  service  drawing  fire  apparatus,  the 
economy  of  the  automobile  apparatus 
is  undeniable.  Even  for  Boston,  how- 
ever, a  most  conservative  estimate 
places  the  total  annual  cost  of  the 
automobile  apparatus  fully  as  low  as 
that  of  the  horse-drawn,  with  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  whether  it  might 
not  be  considerably  lower. 


There  is  also,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  buildings  provided  with 
automatic  sprinkler  eouipments  and 
with  wire  glass  or  otner  protection 
to  vertical  and  horizontal  openings. 
These  features,  together  with  the 
natural  improvement  in  building  con- 
struction in  most  growing  cities,  are 
important  factors  in  r^ucing  the 
eeneral  conflagration  hazard.  There 
has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  high-pressure 
service.  Baltimore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco have  installed  theirs  and  Phila- 
delphia extended  hers. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Re- 
port.— A  committee  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  fire  preven- 
tion, appointed  in  August,  1910,  in 
September,  1911,  submitted  its  report 
in  relation  to  fire  hazards  and  losses, 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  beat 
method  to  follow  in  improving  con- 
ditions. Appendices  present  statistics 
of  fire  losses  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  an  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance 
Commission  on  the  profits  of  insur- 
ance companies,  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  construction  oi  houses  of  dif- 
ferent materials  and  drafts  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  committee 
recommends    further    regulation     of 
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building  construction,  the  creation  of 
a  fire  bureau  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  fires,  and  the  installation 
of  a  high-pressure  water  service  in 
the  congested  portions  of  the  city  and 
self-propelled  fire  apparatus. 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention. 
— Chicago  has  finally  completed  its 
fire-prevention  code,  the  ordinance 
creating  a  bureau  of  fire  prevention 
and  public  safety  having  been  passed 
July  22,  1912.  Assistant  Fire  Mar- 
shal, John  C.  McDonald,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
bureau.  Among  the  subjects  covered 
and  provided  for  in  the  ordinance 
creating  the  bureau  are  fire  drills  in 
iactorie£r,  installation  of  automatic 
sprinklers  wherever  fire-risk  war- 
rants; a  section  on  garages,  limiting 
the  use  of  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquids  'and  the  location  of  boilers, 
and  an  item  giving  the  fire  chief  defi- 
nite authority  so  he  can  place  respon- 
sibility for  acts  of  men  under  him. 
The  new  bureau  starts  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  chief  of  fire  preven- 
tion and  public  safety,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  fire  marshal  from  the 
list  of  assistant  marshals,  and  to 
draw  the  salary  of  an  assistant 
marshal ;  fire-prevention  engineers ; 
fire-prevention  inspector  in  charge; 
four  supervising  inspectors,  one  for 
each  section  of  the  city  and  one  for 
the  Loop;  and  forty  or  fifty  inspec- 
tors to  work  throughout  the  city. 
The  ordinance  became  operative 
Aug.    8. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion.— In  New  York  City  the  Hoey 
fire-prevention  law  (approved  Oct.  19, 
1911)  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  fire  prevention  in  place 
of  leaving  such  work  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commissioner,  as  hitherto, 
when  the  prevention  of  fires  has  been 
completely  submerged  as  a  function 
merely  incidental  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires,  largely  dependent  upon 
the  attitude  thereto  of  the  chief  of 
the  department.  The  new  bureau  is 
of  coordinate  importance  with  the 
bureau  of  fire  extinguishment  and  has 
an  independent  chief  reporting  to  the 
commissioner. 

In  connection  with  the  New  York 
Budget  Exhibit,  there  was  shown  an 
extended  fire-prevention  exhibit.  In- 
terest  in   the  subject  has   also  been 


shown  in  the  inauguration  of  fire- 
prevention  days  in  many  places.  The 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Associa- 
tion has  distributed  widely  among 
school  boys  and  girls,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  active  cooperation  of  (gov- 
ernor Tener,  a  circular  showing  the 
dangers  of  carelessness  in  the  matter 
of  fire. 

National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion.— Fire-prevention  work  was  cor- 
dially endorsed  by  President  Taft, 
Governor  Deneen  and  Mayor  Harri- 
son in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion ^sociation  at  Chicago.  Presi- 
dent Taft  sent  a  dispatch,  while  Gov- 
ernor Deneen  and  Mayor  Harrison 
elaborated  their  views  on  the  fire 
waste  and  its  correction  in  papers 
which  were  read  by  President  Merrill. 
The  latter  in  his  annual  address  de- 
clared that  the  year  1911  showed  a 
larger  sacrifice  of  life  and  property 
in  America  through  loss  by  fire  than 
any  previous  year  not  visited  by  a 
great  disaster  or  a  general  conflagra- 
tion.    He  continued: 


Our  assimilation  of  three  important 
national  committees,  dealing  with  tlie 
subjects  of  electricity  and  explosives 
and  combustibles  respectively,  which  I 
reported  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
has  benefited  all  of  the  other  interests 
concerned  as  well  as  this  association. 
Many  of  the  special  committees  of  the 
association  made  constructive  reports 
which,  as  adopted  by  the  association* 
will  make  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  standard  require- 
ments and  specifications  on  fire-preven- 
tion and  fire- protection  topics,  which 
our  association  alone  has  been  capable 
of  producing  in  form  which  results  in 
general   adoption   and   utilization. 


H.  L.  Phillips,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  elected  president,  and  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,  of  Boston,  reelected 
secretary. 

"A  Five  Years'  Fight  against  Fire 
Waste"  is  the  title  of  a  comprehen- 
sive pamphlet  issued  by  Powell 
Evans,  chairman  of  the  fire  preven- 
tion committee  of  Philadelphia.  The 
various  articles  and  addresses  which 
it  contains  make  it  a  handbook  on  the 
subject  of  the  possible  control  of  fire 
waste  by  adequate  fire  protection  and 
prevention. 
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-VIOE   INVESTIGATION   AND   THE   SOCIAL   EVIL 


Denver. — ^Mayor  Henry  J.  Arnold 
of  Denver  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing morals  commission:  Dr.  H.  F. 
Rail,  president,  president  Hiss  School 
of  Theology;  C.  W.  Bigelow,  principal 
West  Denver  High  School;  Mrs. 
Helen  Grenfell;  Miss  Nona  Brooks, 
pastor  Divine  Science  Church;  A.  J. 
Fowler,  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile.  Ew- 
officio  and  consulting  members  are: 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Juvenile 
Court;  David  II.  Fouse,  president  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;  Harry 
W.  Purinton,  president  of  the  Charity 
Board,  and  George  Creel,  president  of 
the  fire  and  police  board. 

Philadelphia. — ^A  vice  commission 
has  been  appointed  by  Mayor  Blank- 
enburg,  with  William  Clarke  Mason 
as  chairman.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Philadelphia  City  Club. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  first  report  of 
the  Vice  Commission  of  Portland  was 
published  in  January,  1012.  In  con- 
nection with  other  and  related  mat- 
ters, the  commission  had  been  at 
work  for  three  months  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  venereal  dis- 
ease in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  the 
methods  which  the  public  takes, 
through  oflScials  and  otherwise,  to  ( 1 ) 
protect  itself  and  (2)  control  or  treat 
the  disease.  The  commission  report- 
ed as  follows: 

We  have  considered  seriously  tbe 
question  of  coanseling  tbe  reportability 
of  all  venereal  diseases,  but  we  feel  that, 
however  desirable  and  inevitable  such 
legislation  is,  tbe  time  is  not  ripe  at 
present.  In  order  that  a  sanitary  law 
may  be  enforced  it  must  be  backed  by 
public  opinion,  and  this  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  a  campaign  of  education. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  first  and 
most  necessary  step  for  the  control  of 
venereal  diseases  is  a  vigorous  campaign 
of  education  which  will  teach  the  pub- 
lic something  of  the  prevalence  and 
dangers  of  these  diseases  and  the  nec- 
essity of  reporting  the  same.  We. 
therefore,  desire  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  education  concerning  proper 
•ex  relations,  their  violation  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  and  to  commend 
the  work  in  this  field  already  begun 
by  the  Social  Hygiene  Association  of 
Portland. 

In  the  meantime  and  as  a  first  step 
in  a  constructive  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter,   we   recommend    the   enactment    of 


law :  Requiring  the  reporting  of  such 
cases  of  venereal  disease  as  are  en- 
countered in  dispensaries,  hospitals. 
Juvenile  and  municipal  courts,  penal  in- 
stitutions, maternity  hospitals,  rescue 
homes  and  all  places  of  detention ;  and 
compelling  persons  so  reported  to  be 
treated ;  and  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial clinics  under  the  board  of  health 
for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease; 
and  the  maintenance  by  the  municipal- 
ity of  venereal  wards  in  one  of  the  ex- 
isting hospitals,  if  such  arrangement 
can  be  made,  until  tbe  city  builds  a 
city  hospital ;  and  that  the  city  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  free  dis- 
pensary, especially  for  the  treatment 
of  venereal  disease. 

Dr.  Henry  Russell  Talbot  was  chair- 
man of  this  commission. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — ^A  commission  has 
been  appointed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
Prof.  Lucile  Eaves  is  chairman. 

Chicago. — The  dean  of  the  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  in  Chicago  (the  Very 
Rev.  Walter  T.  Sumner,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Com- 
mission) has  announced  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Cathedral  will  not  here- 
after marry  any  person  who  does  not 
produce  a  certificate  of  good  health 
as  well  as  a  marriage  certificate. 
This  announcement  has  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  D.  D. 

The  fight  against  vice  is  being  pur- 
sued along  legal  lines  in  Illinois.  The 
case  of  Hoyt  v.  McLaughlin  (250 
Illinois  Reports,  442)  established  a 
precedent  for  legal  action  against 
houses  of  ill-fame.  Accordingly,  a 
bill  of  complaint  has  been  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  based 
on  this  precedent.  This  case  (Otis 
i;.  Brilly)  is  against  the  owner  of  a 
house  rented  for  an  immoral  purpose, 
and  against  the  lessee  and  manager 
of  the  disorderly  resort  maintained 
therein.  The  bill  of  complaint,  sup- 
ported by  affidavits,  defines  the  dam- 
age which  this  nuisance  is  to  the  ad- 
joining property  of  the  complainant 
and  his  tenants,  as  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  the  indecent  scenes  and 
sounds  within  and  without  this  re- 
sort; the  diseased  condition  of  the 
inmates  and  of  the  patrons;  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  which  others  fear 
and  are  warranted  in  fearing  by  medi- 
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cal  authorities  cited;  the  orders  of 
the  chief  of  police  to  commanding 
officers  regulating  and  thereby  offi- 
cially recognizing  and  tolerating  such 
illegal  practices,  orders  which  not 
only  fail  to  be  enforced,  but  also  con- 
travene the  laws  of  the  state  pro- 
hibiting such  practices. 

The  damage  and  injury  suffered  by 
the  complainant  is  complained  of  not 
merely  as  a  public  nuisance,  but  as 
"a  private  nuisance,  inflicting  a  spe- 
cial damage  and  injury  different 
from  that  suffered  by  the  public." 
On  the  ground  that  **the  complain- 
ant's remedy  at  law  is  wholly  inade- 
quate and  the  damages  that  could  be 
recovered  in  such  action  at  law  nomi- 
nal, said  damages  being  so  com- 
mingled with  causes  of  damage  and 
injury  produced  by  other  similar 
houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,"  this  bill  of  complaint 
calls  for  an  order  of  the  court,  both 
temporary  and  permanent,  "restrain- 
ing and  enjoining  the  further  keeping 
and  maintaining  of  said  house  of  ill- 
fame,  and  decreeing  it  to  be  illegal 
and  its  keeping  and  maintenance  a 
private  nuisance  to  the  complainant." 
The  attorneys  have  applied  for  a 
change  of  venue  on  the  ground  that 
no  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County  is  regarded  by  them  as 
qualified  to  hear  the  case  without 
prejudice  to  the  defendants.  This  ap- 
plication was  immediately  denied. 

The  first  edition  of  10,000  of  the 
Chicago  Vice  Commission  report  (see 
American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  250) 
having  been  exhausted  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  1912.  (See  also 
XVIII,  Prevention,  Correction,  and 
Charity. ) 

Cleveland. — A  vice  commission  of 
the  Cleveland  Baptist  Brotherhood 
presented  a  report  in  October,  1911, 
considering  the  following  questions: 
"The  Financial  Status  of  the  Liquor 
Business  in  Cleveland";  "The  Law 
and  the  Saloon  in  Cleveland";  "Is 
the  'Golden  Rule  Policy*  opposed  to 
Vice?"  see  under  Police,  infra)  ;  "Is 
the  Police  Force  in  Cleveland  Ade- 
quate?" "The  Social  Vice  in  Cleve- 
land"; and  "Public  Amusements." 
The  chairman  of  the  commission  was 
H.  G.  Baldwin. 

New   York. — To    make    the    owner 
of  a  building  take  a  healthy  interest 


in  his  property  and  force  him  to  pay 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  financial  tax 
which  society  has  a  right  to  assess 
upon  his  earnings,  is  the  object  of  a 
campaign  to  require  every  building  in 
New  York  City  to  display  conspicu- 
ously a  brass  plate  bearing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner.  Already 
an  ordinance  to  accomplish  this  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen. Dubbed  by  its  opponents,  in 
ridicule  and  contempt,  the  "little  tin 
plate"  ordinance,  this  phrase  has  now 
been  caught  up  as  the  slogan  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  was  or- 
ganized in  1905  to  suppress  disor- 
derly (Raines  law)  hotels  which  had 
increased  throughout  the  greater  city 
as  a  result  of  the  then  new  excise 
law.  This  committee,  after  complet- 
ing the  study  of  law  enforcement  and 
making  its  recommendations,  contin- 
ued its  work.  In  its  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  task  originally 
undertaken  the  committee  came  into 
possession  of  valuable  information 
concerning  the  social  evil  in  New 
York.  As  it  declared,  it  seemed  im- 
moral to  allow  such  information  to 
be  lost  and  such  force  dissipated. 
Therefore  in  default  of  the  adoption 
of  its  recommendation  for  the  ap- 
pointment or  creation  of  a  vice  com- 
mission, the  committee  had  widened 
its  work  to  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized sexual  vice.  A  guarantee 
fund  has  been  secured  for  a  minimum 
budget,  and  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters, 
D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
has  resumed  the  chairmanship  held 
by  him  from  1905  to  1910;  Frederick 
H.  Whitin  and  Walter  G.  Hooke  are 
the  secretaries  in  charge  of  the  detail 
work.  This  broadening  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  is  declar^  by  its  man- 
agers to  be  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  Mayor  Gaynor  to  act  upon  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  research  conmiittee  of  the 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  made  in 
April,  1910,  and  of  the  grand  jury 
of  which  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
was  foreman.  The  latter  was  charged 
especially  to  investigate  white-slave 
traffic. 

The  conviction  of  Lieut.  Charles 
Becker  (see  under  Graft,  infra)  and 
the  revelations  and  investigations  in- 
cident thereto,  may,  however,  give  a 
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new  impetus  to  the  demand  for  an 
official  grappling  with  the  problem  at 
its  sources. 

A  new  edition  of  the  original  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  of 
which  the  late  William  H.  Baldwin 
was  chairman,  has  been  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  and  edited  with 
new  material  by  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  American  Vigilance  Associa- 
tian,  with  David  Starr  Jordan  as 
president,  has  been  organized  as  a 
merger  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee,  the  American  Purity  Al- 
liance, and  various  state  and  city 
committees  and  societies  formed  to 
fight  the  white-slave  traffic-  It  is 
seeking  a  charter  of  incorporation 
from  the  federal  Government  and 
opened  general  headquarters  at  105 
West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  The  east- 
ern offices  and  library  are  at  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and  the  legis- 
lative office  is  in  Washington.  A 
western  office  will  be  opened  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  The  officers  are  as 
follows: 

Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Walter  T.  Sumner,  vice-presi- 
dents; Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  treas- 
urer; Clifford  G.  Roe,  executive  secre- 
tary and  general  counsel.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  thus 
far  chosen  are:  Clifford  W.  Barnes, 
chairman;  John  G.  Shedd,  Julius 
Rosenwald,  Henry  P.  Crowell,  A.  C. 
Bartlett  and  Jane  Addams,  of  Chi- 
cago; James  Bronson  Reynolds  and 
Grace  H.  Dodge  of  New  York;  Dr.  0. 
Edward  Janney  of  Baltimore;  Wal- 
lace Simmons  of  St.  Louis;  Charles 
Bentley  of  San  Francisco;  and  Henry 
J.  Dannenbaum  of  Houston,  Texas. 

Creorge  K.  Kneeland  is  engaged  as 
the  director  of  investigation.  He 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fourteen  in  New  York,  and  for 
the    Vice    Commission    of    Chicago. 


Under  his  direction  the  work  of  aid- 
ing vice  conunissioners,  committees, 
and  organizations  in  various  cities 
will  be  conducted. 

B'nai  B'rith. — The  international  or- 
der of  B'nai  B'rith  at  its  recent  con- 
vention in  Europe  instituted  a  world- 
wide campaign  against  the  white- 
slave traffic  and  is  informing  organ- 
izations in  different  countries  en- 
gaged in  similar  work  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  order,  with  a  view  of 
securing  their  cooperation.  The  plan 
of  procedure  includes  the  following 
policies:  to  enlist  the  press  of  the 
entire  world  in  aiding  the  fight 
against  the  trade  in  girls  and  women; 
to  organize  special  conmiittees  in  the 
cities  on  the  b6rder  and  at  harbors; 
to  appoint  well-qualified  agents  to  be 
their  executives  for  supervision  and 
control;  to  distribute  warnings 
against  the  traders  by  printed  cir- 
culars and  notices;  to  unite  women's 
organizations  for  preventing  the  traf- 
fic; to  send  itinerant  speakers  to  all 
lands;  to  teach  adolescent  youth  the 
dangers  of  social  vice;  to  establish  in 
every  country  an  information  bureau 
which  shall  be  responsible  and  ef- 
fective; to  organize  in  the  greater 
cities  agencies  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  girls  who  are  traveling; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  work,  to  establish  central 
bureaus  of  the  order  in  Berlin,  for 
Europe,  and  in  Chicago,  for  North 
America. 

Bibliography. — A  number  of  im- 
portant books  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  the  more  important 
of  which  are:  Sex  in  Relation  to 
Society,  by  Havelock  Ellis.  (F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  Philadelphia)  ;  A 
New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil, 
by  Jane  Addams.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York)  ;  The  Social 
Evil,  edited  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
LL.D.,  of  Columbia  University  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 


POLIOE 


Chicago. — In  Chicago  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  police  department  was 
conducted  by  the  Civil-Service  Com- 
mission at  the  request  of  Mayor  Har- 
rison. It  devoted  its  attention 
chiefly,  first,  to  gambling,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  violations  of  the  order  of  the 


general  superintendent  of  police  of 
April  28,  1910,  concerning  (1)  the 
entering  of  boys  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  into  disreputable  nouses;  (2) 
the  harboring  of  inmates  under  legal 
age;  (3)  forcible  detention  (white- 
slave   trade)  ;     (4)    the   presence   of 
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women  in  saloons;  (5)  indecent  at- 
tire; (6)  subsisting  on  the  income 
of  inmates;  (7)  street  walking  and 
soliciting;  (8)  signs,  lights,  colors 
or  devices;  (9)  obscene  exhibitions; 
(10)  houses  of  ill  fame,  outside  re- 
stricted districts;  (11)  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  houses;  and  (12)  the  sale 
of  liquor  after  1  a.  m. 
The  commission  found: 

1.  That  there  is,  and  for  years  has 
been,  police  protection  of  criminal 
classes. 

2.  That  a  bi-partisan  political  ring 
exists  by  and  through  which  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  criminal  classes  by 
the  police  department  is  fostered  and 
maintained. 

3.  That  to  such  connection  may  be 
charged  a  great  part  of  the  disorgani- 
zation, lack  of  discipline  and  ineffi- 
ciency existing  in   the   department. 

4.  That  apart  from  such  connection, 
inefficiency  also  arises  through  certain 
specified  faults  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

5.  That  the  police  department,  as 
now  numerically  constituted,  can,  if 
honestly  and  efficiently  administered, 
enforcp  the  statutes,  city  ordinances  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  crime  and  vice, 
as  well  as  perform  routine  police  duty. 

The  commission  recommended: 

1.  That  the  division  of  the  city  in 
police  divisions  and  districts  be  abol- 
ished. 

2.  That  the  position  of  inspector  be 
abolished    (there   were  five   inspectors). 

3.  That  captains  be  assigned  to 
command  important  precincts  and  lieu- 
tenants the  remainder,  and  that  each 
be  held  accountable  for  conditions  there- 
in, reporting  directly  to  general  head- 
quarters. 

4.  That  such  numbers  of  captains 
and  lieutenants  be  detailed  to  general 
headquarters  as  to  constitute  a  work- 
ing staff  for  the  general  superintendent, 
at  all  times  subject  to  return  to  for- 
mer duty. 

5.  That  a  system  of  inspection  be 
installed  that  will  insure  a  proper  per- 
formance of  police  duty  on  the  part 
of   officers    and    men. 

6.  That  methods  of  reports  and  cor- 
respondence and  records  be  handled 
at  headquarters  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  detail. 

7.  That  assignments  to  special  duties, 
other  than  police  duty  in  the  strictest 
sense,  be  not  used,  in  order  that  every 
available  patrolman  may  be  on  beat. 
That  non-police  duty  in  the  depart- 
ment of  police  be  performed  by  persons 
paid  the  regular  salary   for  such  work. 


and    taken    from    the    general    lists    of 
the  proper  class. 

8.  That  the  present  method  of  as- 
signment of  sergeants  be  revised  so  as 
to  secure  substantial  equality  as  to 
numbers  of   men   supervised. 

9.  That  transfers  as  a  punishment 
or  at  the  request  of  persons  outside  the 
department  be  discontinued  and  for- 
bidden. 

10.  That  the  standard  of  promotion 
examination  be  raised  as  set  forth  in 
detail. 

11.  That  police-department  efficiency 
markings  be  installed  as  set  forth  in 
detail. 

12.  That  annual  medical  and  physi- 
cal examinations  be  held  and  made  a 
part  of  individual   efficiency   records. 

13.  That  an  age  limit  be  fixed  for 
compulsory  retirement. 

14.  That  the  police  pension  law  be 
revised  to  prevent  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions to  persons  discharged  from  the 
force. 

15.  That  substitute  patrolmen  be 
used  according  to  the  plan  set  forth 
in    detail. 

16.  That  the  police  school  of  instruc- 
tion be  extended  and  a  system  of 
station  schools  of  instruction  uniform 
throughout  the  precincts  be  devised  and 
installed  and  that  a  school  for  officers 
be    established. 

17.  That  rules  regarding  vice  be  re- 
vised and  amplified  in  accordance  with 
the  reports  of  the  vice  commission,  keep- 
ing the  restricted  district. 

18.  That  the  ordinance  prohibiting 
street  walking  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  graded  increase  of  fine 
for  each  offense,  eliminating  judicial 
discretion   as  far   as   possible. 

19.  That  the  laws  regarding  vagrants 
and  persons  of  known  bad  character  be 
revised  as  set  forth  in  detail. 

20.  That  a  card-index  system  be  in- 
stalled in  every  precinct  station,  which 
will  at  all  time  show,  up  to  date,  the 
name,  description,  character,  haunts, 
habits,  associates  and  relatives  of  every 
known  person  of  bad  character  residing 
in  or  frequenting  such  precinct,  includ- 
ing classes  of  criminals  set  forth  in 
detail. 

21.  That  immediate  and  stringent 
measures  be  taken  to  disband  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  United  Police 
and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  any  or- 
ganization whose  infiuence  and  tendency 
is  to  break  down  departmental  organi- 
zation  and   efficiency. 

• 
Each  of  these  points  is  dealt  with 
in  a  detailed  report.  During  the 
progress  of  the  investigation  the  com- 
mission's trial  board  was  at  work 
hearing  the  evidence  against  particu- 
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lar  officers  of  the  force.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  highest  police  officials 
were  discharged  and  rendered  ineli- 
gible to  the  city  service  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  council  abolished  the  in- 
spectorships, the  police  divisions  and 
districts  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations and  report.  A  very 
large  number  of  disreputable  houses 
outside  the  restricted  district  were 
closed. 

New  York.—  (See  Graft,  infra,) 
Bertillon  System  and  Finger-Priiit 
Process. — The  metric  and  finger-print 
methods  of  identification  combined, 
one  as  a  verification  for  the  other, 
are  employed  in  65  cities  of  the 
United  States,  the  metric  in  about 
90  and  the  finger-print  only  in  about 
20.  The  two  processes  are  main- 
tained in  France,  the  finger-print  in 
England,  and  the  combination  in 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  latter  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  is  now  engaged  in 
an  endeavor  to  affect  reciprocity  of 
this  nature  with  the  cities  of  this 
continent  through  the  channel  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Identification  at  Washington. 

Golden  Rule  AdministratioiL  of  the 
Police.— Chief  Fred  Kohler,  of  aeve- 
land,  the  originator  of  the  "golden, 
rule"  pplicv,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  during  the  years  1908, 
1909  and  1910  in  which  the  policy 
was  applied  in  Cleveland  there  was 
establisned  a  world-wide  precedent  in 
handling  first  and  minor  offenders 
against  the  laws  and  ordinances  and 
the  relentless  prosecution  of  habitual 
offenders  and  confirmed  criminals. 
During  that  time  the  Cleveland  police 
reduced  the  number  of  arrests  from 
30,418  in   1907,  at  which  time  they 


were  still  working  under  the  old  and 
general  system  of  making  arrests,  to 
10,086  in  1908  (a  reduction  of  66  per 
cent.),  and  to  6,018  in  1909  (a  re- 
duction of  80  per  cent.).  Under  thia 
system  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment were  given  more  time  to  appre- 
hend persons  who  have  conmiitted 
felonies. 

The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  Major  Richard  Syl- 
vester, Washington,  president;  Ha- 
weyo  Carr,  Grand  Rapids,  secretary. 
Through  the  efforts  of  President  Syl- 
vester the  Association  became  inter- 
national in  character  in  1902,  and 
since  that  period  has  carried  upon  its 
roster  leading  representatives  of  au- 
thority, not  only  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  of  Austria,  Japan, 
Korea,  Guatemala,  Cuba  and  other 
countries,  while  the  best  informed  au- 
thorities of  England,  Scotland  and 
France  have  contributed  to  its  sup- 
port. Its  purpose  is  to  secure  a  closer 
official  and  personal  relationship 
among  the  police  officials  at  home  and 
abroad;  to  secure  unity  of  action  in 
police  matters;  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  police  institutions  by  urging 
the  elimination  of  politics  from  ita 
conduct;  to  obtain  tenure  of  office  for* 
those  employed  in  the  service;  to  ef- 
fect the  maintenance  of  honorable 
men  and  means  in  the  transaction  of 
police  affairs;  to  advance  the  adop- 
tion of  humane  efforts  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws;  to  procure  the  adop- 
tion of  pension  and  retirement  laws 
for  the  police;  to  provide  modern  and 
expeditious  facilities  for  the  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  crime;  and  to 
maintain  uniform  methods  for  the 
identification  of  criminals.  The  1912 
meeting  was  held  in  Toronto,  Canada. 


GBAPT 


New  York. — The  murder  on  July 
16  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  profes- 
sional gambler,  about  to  reveal  to  the 
district  attorney  the  relations  of  the 
police  and  the  gamblers,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  crusade  the  end  of  which 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  For  his  murder 
a  police  lieutenant,  Charles  Becker, 
and  his  four  hired  assassins  have 
been  convicted.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  murder  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
appointed  a  conunittee  to  conduct  an 


inquiry  into  the  police  department. 
Starting  when  the  papers  were  filled 
with  stories  of  graft  amounting 
yearly  to  millions  of  dollars  and  with 
statements  that  Becker  was  only  a 
cog  in  the  wheel  and  an  underline  of 
men  '*higher  up"  in  the  "system,"  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  an  in- 
vestigating committee  to  turn  its  at- 
tention inunediately  to  the  hunt  for 
graft  and  grafters.  At  the  first  hear- 
ing the  mayor  was   questioned   con- 
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cerning  policies  of  police  administra- 
tion for  which  he  was  responsible, 
and  the  methods  he  had  used  to  as- 
certain how  successfully  the  policies 
had  operated  and  what  results  had 
been  accomplished  through  them. 
Most  of  the  other  hearings,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  were  de- 
voted to  an  inquiry  into  methods  of 
selection,  dismissal  and  reinstate- 
ment of  policemen. 

Below,  according  to  a  staff  member 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  are  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  disclosed  by  the  in- 
quiry into  police  administration: 

Applicants  for  positions  on  the  force 
either  denied  or  forgot  arrests  for  big- 
amy, stealing,  homicide,  gambling,  se- 
duction, disorderly  condnct,  assault. 

They  told  other  lies  as  to  prerlous 
employment,  reasons  for  discharge,  date 
of  birth  (Including  forged  certificates), 
fearing  that  the  truth  would  prevent 
appointment. 

The  Investigating  bureau  of  tbe  po- 
lice department,  which  had  uncovered 
the  bad  records  of  the  appUcknts  and 
proven    them    perjurers,    was   abolished. 

The  clvU-servlce  commission  at  the 
time  tbe  Investigating  bureau  was  abol- 
ished was  not  equipped  to  conduct  prop- 
er character  Investigations. 

Men  under  charges  were  allowed  to 
resign  "of  their  own  free  will,"  thus 
retaining  a  clean  record  and  eligibility 
for  appointment  to  any  other  depart- 
ment, or  for  reinstatement  as  police- 
men within  a  year. 

Rehearlngs  have  been  ordered  In  cases 
which  the  chapter  says  shall  not  be  re- 
heard. One  dismissed  officer  who  had 
been  out  for  nine  years  was  reinstated 
after  he  had  been  refused  by  other  com- 
missioners and  by  tbe  court  of  appeals, 
which  declared  the  dismissal  "proper" 
and  the  man  "without  legal  rights." 

All  of  this,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  seems  far  removed  from 
an  effort  to  locate  the  grafters,  who, 
it  is  claimed,  have  been  collecting 
millions  of  protection  money  annu- 
ally; but  closer  analysis  impresses 
one  with  the  superior  merit  of  the 
method  the  committee  is  pursuing. 
It  is  important  to  find  the  grafters 
and  put  them  off  the  force,  but  it  is 
vastly  more  important  to  analyze 
methods  which  permit  a  Becker  to 
get  on  the  force,  and  once  on,  to  re- 
main without  detection.  If  there  is 
a  "system"  it  is  important  to  smash 
it  and  locate  its  beneficiaries,  but  it 


is  of  more  lasting  importance  to  get 
facts  on  which  organization  and 
methods  can  be  developed  which  will 
make  it  increasingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  "system"  to  live. 

In  December  the  committee  turned 
its  attention  to  graft  in  the  police 
department,  with  immediate  practical 
results.  On  Dec.  12  a  woman  under 
indictment  for  keeping  a  disorderly 
house  told  the  committee  a  storv  of 
police  graft  extending  over  a  long 
period,  with  full  details  as  to  names 
and  dates.  Much  further  evidence  of 
the  same  kind  was  offered  on  the  fol- 
lowing days.  As  a  result.  District 
Attorney  Whitman,  who  had  already 
begun  an  investigation  on  his  own  ac- 
count, was  able,  on  Dec.  23,  to  secure 
the  indictment  of  a  patrolman  and 
two  other  persons  named  as  collectors 
for  the  police.  Another  patrolman 
was  arrested  next  day  at  the  instance 
of  the  police  commissioner. 

Detroit  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
wholesale  exposure  of  graft  in  con- 
nection with  legislation,  20  members 
of  the  council  being  involved  along 
with  the  committee  secretary,  who  has 
pleaded  guilty.  Ten  aldermen  and 
the  clerk  of  the  common  council  com- 
mittees have  been  bound  over.  The 
aldermen  who  were  charged  with  ac- 
cepting a  bribe  were  also  bound  over 
on  the  conspiracy  charge. 

Chicago. — ^At  the  request  of  Henry 
Ericsson,  commissioner  of  buildin|^8, 
the  civil-service  commission  of  Chi- 
cago conducted  an  inquiry  into  the 
methods  and  systems  in  use  and  the 
organization  within  the  department 
of  buildings,  continuing  from  Dec.  28, 
1911,  to  May  6,  1912.  In  this  investi- 
gation the  commission  had  the  as- 
sistance of  the  experts  of  the  efficiency 
division.  As  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation 1,244  violations  of  the  build- 
ing code  were  disclosed.  Of  these  182f 
separate  violations  were  of  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  habitable  rooms, 
bathrooms,  pantries,  requirements  as' 
to  ventilation  and  lighting;  146 
separate  violations  concerned  rooms, 
sizes  and  height  of  attic  rooms;  112 
violations  dealt  with  constructing 
buildings  contrary  to  approved  plans. 

In  addition  to  Chicago's  construct- 
ive work  in  her  building  department, 
the  law-breaking  saloon  as  a  factor 
in  illegal  voting  and  attendant  graft 
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received  deserved  attention  from  the 
Citizens'  Association  of  that  city. 
Four  indictments  charging  serious 
violations  of  the  election  laws  in 
connection  with  the  procurement  of 
illegal  voting  were  returned  by  the 
Co(Uc  County  Qrand  Jury  on  May  29, 
1912,  on  evidence  obtained  by  the 
Citizens'  Association. 

Atlantic  City. — In  contrast  with 
the  quiet  but  effective  procedure  in 
Chicago  is  the  latest  dramatic  ex- 
posure in  Atlantic  City  with  dicta- 
graph and  sleuth  accompaniment. 
The  operations  of  Judge  Kalisch's 
"elisor  grand  jury,"  acting  in  co- 
operation with  Governor  Wilson's 
officials,  were  set  forth  in  the  July 
number  of  the  National  Municipal 
Review  under  the  title  of  "Law 
Breaking  in  Atlantic  City."  As  a 
fitting,  climax  to  this  came  the  arrest 
of  five  councilmen  charged  with  agree- 
ing to  promote  a  concrete  boardwalk, 
for  which  each  was  to  receive  $5,000 
if  the  deal  went  through.  The  coun- 
cilmen involved  are  said  to  have  been 


trapped  into  a  confession  when  con- 
fronted with  dictagraph  records  of 
criminating  conversations. 

Denver.— On  Sept.  10  a  grand  jury 
which  had  been  in  session  continu- 
ously for  almost  three  weeks  returned 
indictments  against  more  than  a  hun- 
dred persons,  besides  corporations. 
Forty-six  true  bills  were  signed  by 
Judge  Shattuck,  but  in  many  of  them 
more  than  one  person  was  named  in 
the  indictments,  several  of  whom 
owned  property  in  the  restricted  dis- 
trict. The  indictments  against  the 
city  officials  were  on  charges  of  vio- 
lating their  oaths  of  office  in  permit- 
ting vice  to  fiourish.  Other  indict- 
ments were  against  owners  of  prop- 
erty used  as  resorts  or  against  resort 
proprietors.  An  investigation  has 
been  in  progress  for  months. 

Albany.— On  March  29,  1912,  the 
special  committee  of  the  state  senate 
appointed  to  investigate  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany  transmitted  its  re- 
port to  the  legislature  with  a  long 
series  of  recommendations. 


NUISAKOES 


SMOKE 


Railroad  Electrification.— The  abo- 
lition of  smoke  is  furthered  through 
the  electrification  of  the  railroads. 
The  latest  development  along  these 
lines  has  been  the  announcement  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railroad  that  it  expects  to  have 
within  18  months  560  miles  of  its  sys- 
tem clear  of  steam  locomotives  and 
using  electric  tractors  entirely.  Com- 
pulsory electrification  of  all  the  rail- 
roads entering  Boston  was  decided 
upon  by  the  legislative  committee  on 
railroads,  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass. 
The  Illinois  Central  in  June,  1912, 
announced  through  its  attorney,  in 
open  court,  its  intention  to  electrify 
the  road  and  terminals  in  Chicago 
within  eight  years. 

Chicago,  both  officially  and  unoffi- 
cially, is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  abate  and  eventually  to  abolish 
the  smoke  nuisance.  The  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  movement  (see  Aicebi- 
ca:?  Yeab  Book,  •1911,  p.  256).  It 
has  outlined  a  plan  of  investigation 
which  includes  a  consideration  of  the 


necessity  of  changing  motive  power 
of  steam  roads  to  electric  or  other 
power,  the  mechanical  feasibility  of 
such  chance,  and  the  financial  practi- 
cability 01  ^\xch  change. 

The  various  kinds  of  smoke  pro- 
ducers are  classified  in  the  announce- 
ment as  follows:  steam  locomotives; 
steam  vessels;  high-pressure  steam 
stationary  power  and  neating  plants ; 
low-pressure  steam  and  other  sta- 
tionary heating  plants:  gas  plants 
and  furnaces  for  metallurgical,  manu- 
facturing and  other  processes. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  air  pollu- 
tion with  respect  to  railway  opera- 
tions the  following  alternative  forms 
of  motive-power  operation,  as  com- 
pared with  steam-locomotive  opera- 
tions, will  be  studied:  internal-com- 
bustion locomotives;  compressed-air 
locomotives ;  storage-battery  electric 
motive  power;  continuous-contact 
electric  motive  power.  "The  investi- 
gation," says  the  statement.  **in- 
cludes  a  study  of  existing  physical 
characteristics  of  Chicago  terminals 
as  related  to  the  mechanical  feasi- 
bility of  a  change  in  motive  power, 
the   relation   of  existing   routes   and 
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traffic  movements  and  also  the  prob- 
able conditions  that  will  exist  in  the 
year  1917." 

Uniyersity  of  Pittsburgh  Investi- 
gation.— A  searching  investigation  of 
the  smoke  problem  is  to  be  made  by 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Six- 
teen experts  will  conduct  it,  eight  of 
whom  will  work  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Benner,  who  has 
charge  of  the  inquiry.  By  the  end  of 
two  years  or  sooner  Dr.  Benner  hopes 
to  have  amassed  a  volume  of  infor- 
mation that  will  show  just  what  part 
smoke  plays  in  the  life  of  any  city. 
The  effects  of  smoke  will  be  studie<i 
from  the  botanical,  economical,  physi- 
ological and  psychological  points  of 
view.  The  legal  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem will  be  considered.  Two  engi- 
neers will  make  a  mechanical  engi- 
neering survey  of  Pittsburgh.  A  bo- 
tanical survey  will  be  made.  In  this 
the  University  will  have  the  codpera- 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  State  College.  Architects  will 
take  observations  as  to  the  damage 
caused  by  smoke  to  building  and 
building  materials.  The  effect  of 
smoke  on  different  paints  will  be  ob- 
served. Seven  doctors  will  study  the 
effect  of  smoke  on  the  general  health 
of  the  community  and  its  results  on 
different  organs  when  breathed  into 
the  lungs. 

Publications. — The  Rochester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  published  during  the 
year  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  "The 
Abatement  of  Smoke." 

The  Smoke  Commission  of  Des 
Moines  published  a  report  in  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
estimated  roughly  that  the  annual 
loss  to  the  city  amounts  at  least  to 


vestlgations  were  begun  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  determine  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  utilizing  the  coals 
of  the  United  States. 

An  International  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Exhibition  was  held  in  London 
March  23-April  4,  1912,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
the  auspices  of  the  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society.  At  this  ^diibi- 
tion  it  was  planned  to  show  all  the 
recognized  means  of  diminishing  or 
abolishing  factory  and  domestic 
smoke.  The  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  also  arranged  a  series  of  con- 
ferences on  the  subject,  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition,  and  mimicipali- 
ties  and  societies  interested  in  the 
abatement  of  smoke  sent  delegates. 

The  International  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Smoke  met  in  In- 
dianapolis, Sept.  28-29.  Ja^ob  P. 
Brown,  city  smoke  inspector  of  In- 
dianapolis, was  elected  president,  and 
John  Krause,  Cleveland,  O.,  secre- 
tary. 

BILLBOABDS 

Ohio  is  the  first  state  to  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  billboard  nuisance 
by  way  of  a  constitutional  provision. 
The  recent  Constitutional  Convention 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  elect- 
ors the  following  amendment: 

Laws  may  be  passed  regulating  and 
limiting  the  use  of  property  on  or  near 
public  ways  and  grounds  for  erecting 
billboards  thereon  and  for  the  public 
display  of  posters,  pictures  and  other 
forms  of  advertising. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the 
passage  of  laws,  regulating  and  limit- 
ing the  use  of  property  on  or  near 


over    $1,000,000,    and    that    speaking  I  public  ways  and  grounds  for  display 


very  conservatively  50   per   cent,   of 
this    loss    can   be    saved    bv    reason- 


posters  and  advertising.     It  enlarges 
existing  legislative  power,  and  is  de- 


able  application  of  smoke-prevention  |  signed  to  obviate  the  possible  objec 

methods.     The  work  of  the  commis- 1  tion  that  such  legislation  was  uncon- 

sion  has  already  demonstrated  that  a'   stitutional.    At  the  election  on  Sept. 


vast   amount  of  smoke   can   be   pre 
vented. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  published  two 
reports  in  1912,  one  on  "The  Smoke- 
less Combustion  of  Coal  in  Boiler 
Furnaces,"  with  a  chapter  on  "Cen- 
tral-Heating Plants,"  bv  D.  T.  Ran- 


3  the  amendment  was  defeated. 
St.  Louis.— -The  St.  Louis  ordi- 
nance regulating  billboards  provides 
that  they  should  not  exceed  14  ft.  in 
height  or  500  sq.  ft.  in  total  area; 
should  have  an  open  space  of  at  least 

4  ft.    from    the    lower    edge    to    the 


dall  and  H.  W.  Weeks ;  the  other  on  '  ground,  and  should  not  approach 
"The  Smoke  Problem  at  Boiler  I  nearer  than  2  ft.  to  another  building, 
Plants,"  by  D.  T.  Randall.    These  in-  ,  or  than  6  ft.  to  the  lot  line,  and  not 
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be  nearer  the  street  than  the  building 
line  of  the  lot,  nor  in  any  case  nearer 
than  16  ft.  The  validity  of  the  or- 
dinance was  upheld  by  the  supreme 
-court  of  Missouri  in  the  case  of  St. 
Louis  Gunning  Advertisement  Com- 
pany V,  St.  Louis,  137  S.  VV.  929, 
which  has  been  removed  (see 
Amebican  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  259) 
on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Kansas  City  has  been  having  a 
similar  experience.  It  recently  re- 
ceived a  favorable  opinion  upholding 
its  ordinance  in  Division  One  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  inasmuch  as  there 
was  a  dissenting  opinion  and  the 
Missouri  law  provides  that  where 
there  is  a  dissenting  opinion  the  mat- 
ter shall  be  submitted  to  the  court 
en  banc,  the  rendering  of  a  final  opin- 
ion has  necessarily  been  postponed. 
In  the  meantime  the  civic  bodies  are 
undertaking  aT  very  active  campaign 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  ordinance 
as  the  appeal  will  not  interfere  with 
that,  and  are  also  advocating  an  an- 
nual tax  based  on  the  lineal  or 
square-foot  unit  of  charge  both  as  a 
regulatory  measure  and  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  thorough  inspection. 

Boston  has  furnished  a  precedent 
for  outwitting  obnoxious  billboards, 
a  battery  of  which  had  been  erected 
on  vacant  lands  near  the  Boylston  St. 
entrance  to  the  Fens.  The  park  board 
planted  Lombardy  poplars,  set  close 
together,  to  screen  out  all  view  of  the 
billboards  and  render  the  intrusion  a 
vain  one.  The  trees  are  young,  but 
a  little  growth  will  accomplish  the 
purpose.  On  Fells  way,  the  Metro- 
politan parkway  in  Maiden,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  Commission  has  built 
a  high  fence  in  front  of  billboards 
with  like  intent. 

Washington,  D.  C^  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting example  of  a  definite,  in- 
telligent effort  to  suppress  billboards. 
Under  an  act  of  Congress  the  com- 
missioners of  the  city  are  given 
power  to  permit  the  erection  of  bill- 
boards, and  are  also  given  authority 
to  place  restrictions  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  that  permission.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  enactment 
of  that  law  the  commissioners  author- 
ized the  erection  of  billboards  and 
signs  so  far  as  their  statuary  powers 
extended;  but  later  became  convinced 


that  the  prevalence  of  that  means  of 
advertising  was  not  consistent  with 
the  best  civic  policy,  and  accordingly 
on  July  20,  1909,  issued  the  following 
order,  since  which  no  billboards  have 
been  erected  with  their  consent: 

That  in  all  cases  where  the  Commis- 
sioners  possess  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter they  will  hereafter  refuse  to  issue 
permits  to  place,  exhibit,  maintain,  or 
continue  advertisements  or  posters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  that  all  per- 
mits already  issued  for  such  advertise- 
ments or  posters  that  can  legally  be 
revoked  be  revoked ;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  is  directed  to  advise  the 
Commissioners  as  to  their  power  to  re- 
voke such  permits  for  billboards  and 
signs  as  in  their  Judgment  ought  no 
longer   to  be   maintained. 

On  Oct.  4,  1911,  the  following  sup- 
plemental order  was  made: 

That  no  additional  billboards  shall 
be  erected ;  but  billboards  now  erected 
may  be  used  until  the  Commissioners 
deem  their  removal  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

That  those  signs  which  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners 
and  are  now  in  existence  may  be  re- 
painted ;  hut  neither  the  wording  nor 
designs  thereon  may  he  changed. 

The  only  signs  whose  erection  the 
commissioners  permit  is  where  a 
building  occupied  or  intended  for 
business  purposes  is  in  course  of  de- 
molition or  construction.  In  such 
cases  a  canvas  sign  giving  notice  of 
the  time  when  the  business  will  be 
resumed,  or  some  such  announcement, 
may  be  fastened  to  the  temporary 
protecting  fence  in  front  of  the  struc- 
ture during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  courts  have  also  held  that  a 
temporary  canvas  sign  attached  fiatly 
and  closely  to  the  side  of  a  house 
without  any  framework  or  other 
rigid  construction  as  a  part  of  it  is 
not  a  matter  subject  to  the  consent 
of  neighbors  or  the  discretionary 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  if 
it  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness within;  but  signs  may  not  be 
painted  or  attached  to  the  walls  of 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising the  business  conducted  within 
such  buildings  which  contain  mention 
of  special  proprietary  goods,  without 
the  consent  of  the  contiguous  resi- 
dents and  the  approval  of  the  com- 
missioners. 
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American  .icademy 

clal   Science.  ^EJrtc  If  new    in   Vitu   Gov- 
ernment.    (American  .Academy.  11112.) 

Brd£be,  H,,  aod  Shf.pHekDson,  W. — 
The  -Vein  Citv  Qovcrnment,  (Apple- 
tona,  1912.) — A  discuesion  of  muni- 
cipal ad  ml  niat  ration  based  on  a  but- 
vey  of  ten  commlaBloD-EOTeraed  dtlea. 

Cohen,  J.  B.,  and  Rubton,  A.  G. — 
Bmolie;  a  Btuau  of  Totcn  Air.  (LoDg- 
mHDB,    19IS.) 

Howi,  V.  C. — Citv  Building  <n  Qermany, 
(American  Unitarian  Aaaoclatlon. 
1912.} 

Kknnoott,  G.  F,— Record  of  a  CitV- 
(Uacmtllana.   1612.) 

EEHHLEa,  G.  E.—Citv  Plan  for  Dttlia*. 
(  Sod tb western  FubllBhIng  Co.,  1812.) 

Kino,  C.  L.  <ed.)— HepuioHon  of  Mu- 
nicipal   Utilities.      (Appletona,    1912.) 

Knoop,  DoujIaB. — P  rinclplee  nnd 
JTetAod*  of  Municipal  Trading.  (Mac- 
millans,   1912.) 


—Oheap    Tarkev. 


(Daf- 


Beld,    1812.} 

MflBaachusetta  Bureau  ot  StatUtlca. — 
Report  of  a  Special  Inveetiffatlon 
Relative  to  the  IndeHtedneit  of  th« 
CItiet  and  Totem  of  the  Common- 
tcealth.     (1912.) 

May,  Arthur.— Cleantino  of  C(«et  ond 
Toicns.      ILoDdoD,    Hammond.    1912.) 

Mtonesota  Academy  of  Social  Sciences. 
— PHpera  and  ProceediogB  of  tbe  Fifth 
Annual  Meeting.      (1912.) 

Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  United 
Kfnjjdom.      (B.   Lloyd,    1912.) 

SHiUBAUfiH,  B.  F.— Commfssion  Oor- 
emment  in  loica.  (State  Hist.  Soc. 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1912.) 

Skikn(:r,  J.  J. — C«v  S<reel  Siceepinol 
a>  a  Fertiliier.  (WaBhIngCon,  Gov- 
ernment   Printing   Office,    1912.) 

Ufbon,  L.  D. — Hourcee  of  Municipal 
Revenue.  (UnlTeralty  of  Illinois, 
1912.) 
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Frank  McIntybe 


Canninghain  Claims. — There  has 
been  no  marked  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Alaska  during 
the  last  year.  The  so-called  Cunning- 
ham Alaska  coal  claims,  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  controversy  (see  American 
Year  Book,  1911,  pp.  53,  263),  were 
finally  disposed  of.  The  appeals 
were  adversely  decided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  directed 
inunediate  execution  of  the  order  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  entries.  The 
lands  involved  are  now  a  part  of 
the  public  domain  and  the  amount 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
by  the  claimants,  $52,800,  is  for- 
feited and  cannot  be  recovered  ex- 
cept under  an  act  of  Congress.  There 
can  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  so 
far  as  the  cancellation  of  the  claim 
is  concerned. 

Government. — In  August,  1912, 
Congress  passed  an  act  creating  a 
legislative  assembly  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  and  fixing  the  City  of  Ju- 
neau as  the  seat  of  the  territorial 
government.  The  assembly  thus  cre- 
ated consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  two  members  from  each 
of  the  four  judicial  districts  of 
Alaska,  or  eight  members  in  all,  who 
must  have  at  the  time  of  election  the 
qualifications  of  an  elector  in  Alaska 
and  must  have  been  an  inhabitant 
and  a  resident  of  the  district  from 
which  chosen  for  at  least  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  election.  The 
term  of  oflSce  of  senators  is  four 
years.  The  house  of  representatives  is 
composed  of  four  members  from  each 
of  tne  judicial  districts,  or  16  mem- 
bers in  all.  with  the  same  qualifica- 


tions as  prescribed  for  members  of 
the  senate.  The  term  of  office  is 
two  years. 

The  first  election  under  this  act 
was  held  on  Nov.  5,  1912,  and  the 
first  session  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly is  to  convene  on  &e  first  Mon- 
day in  March,  1913.  The  legislature 
may  remain  in  session  not  longer 
than  60  days  in  any  two  years,  un- 
less convened  in  extraordinary  session 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  15  days 
by  the  governor  when  so  requested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^, 
or  when  required  by  public  danger 
or  necessity.  The  powers  of  the  leg- 
islature are  strictly  defined.  The 
power  of  veto  is  vested  in  the  gover- 
nor, and  in  addition,  all  laws  passed 
must  be  submitted  to  Congress  and, 
if  disapproved,  become  null  and  void. 
The  legislative  expenses  are  to  be 
met  from  funds  appropriated  an- 
nually by  Congress. 

Education.— -Several  new  white 
schools  were  established  during  the 
year  in  districts  outside  of  the  16 
incorporated  towns  and  territories. 
A  good  standard  of  instruction  is 
maintained  in  the  schools.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  public  instruction 
is  relatively  high  because  of  the 
small  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  most  of  the  settlements. 
Schools  for  natives  are  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Ed- 
ucational work  among  the  natives  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  means  of 
enforcing  attendance.  A  compulsory 
school  attendance  bill  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session,  but  was 
not  taken  up  in  the  House.  (See 
also  XXXIV,  Education,) 

Industries. — Complete  statistics  are 
in  general  available  only  to  include 
1911.    The  mineral  output  of  Alaska 
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for  that  year  was  valued  at  $20,- 
650,000,  of  which  $16,104,310  was  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  most  notable 
thing  connected  with  mining  was  the 
large  increase  in  the  output  of  cop- 
per. Placer  gold  mining  has  declined 
so  seriously  that  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory has  been  seriously  affected.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been 
so  much  activity  in  the  gold-quartz 
mining  in  southeastern  Alaska  as 
now.  During  the  last  session  Con- 
gress attempted  to  avoid  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  former  mining  laws 
for  Alaska  by  an  act  restricting  as- 
sociation of  placer  mining  claims  to 
not  to  exceed  40  acres,  while»  until 
patent  is  issued,  $100  worth  of  labor 
must  be  performed  or  improvements 
made  every  year  for  each  20  acres 
included.  The  same  law  restricts 
powers  of  attorney  to  two  for  any 
one  person  in  any  one  month. 

Statistics  for  1911  show  that  there 
were  17,932  persons  engaged  in  the 
fishery  industries  of  ^aska,  or  an 
increase  of  over  2,000  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  investment 
for  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  the 
off-shore  cod  and  halibut  fisheries, 
was  $22,617,387,  of  which  more  than 
90  per  cent,  was  in  the  salmon  can- 
ning business.  In  1911  there  were 
64  canneries  in  operation  and  there 
were  24  new  canneries  established  in 
1912.  The  export  value  of  the  pre- 
pared products  for  1911  was  $16,- 
863,728.     (See  also  XIX,  Fiaheriea.) 

The  total  value  of  Alaskan  furs 
for  191 1  was  $802,750,  of  which  $432,- 
231  represented  the  value  of  seal 
skins.  Congress,  at  the  last  session, 
prohibited  killin|f  surplus  male  seals, 
after  setting  aside  the  breeding  re- 
serve, for  five  years  to  come.  Dur- 
inff  the  close  period  seals  may  be 
killed  for  food  purposes  only.  Under 
the  15-year  convention  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia 
and  Japan,  which  became  effective 
in  December,  1911,  there  was  no 
pelagic  sealing  during  1912. 

Siilroads  and  Roads. — Congress,  at 
the  last  session,  authorized  an  ex- 
amination and  report  bv  a  board  of 
experts  on  feasible  railroad  routes 
from  tide-water  to  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  For  the  present,  most  of 
the    transportation    and    communica- 


tion is  dependent  upon  wagon  roads 
and  trails  constructed  by  the  Alaskan 
Road  Commission,  which,  since  its 
organization  to  July  31,  1912,  has 
constructed  829  miles  of  wagon  road, 
593  miles  of  winter-sled  road,  and 
1,527  miles  of  trails,  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $2,215,000. 

Commerce  and  Exports. — There  was 
a  marked  increase  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Territory,  the  total  value  for  the  fis- 
cal year,  1912,  reaching  $62,680,507. 
The  exportation  of  Ala&an  products 
to  the  United  States  for  the  last 
three  fiscal  years  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


1910 

1911 

Gold 

Fish  and 
fish  pro- 
ducts. . . 

All  other 
m  e  r  • 
ohandise 

$18,275,434 

10.404.807 

1.949.307 

$15,081,620 

11,175,712 

2.688,112 

1912 


$17,156,989 


14.300,240 


7.297,472 


GUAM 

The  report  of  the  conmiander  of 
the  naval  station,  who  is  the  gover- 
nor, shows  that  the  general  condition 
of  Guam  remains  satisfactory.  The 
best  signs  of  advance  are  the  in- 
creased exports,  the  new  buildings, 
and  a  greater  area  in  crops  planted. 
The  governor  recommends  a  change 
in  the  laws  so  that  the  products  and 
importations  of  Quam  may  enter  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  free 
of  duty,  with  the  exception  of  to- 
bacco, sugar,  and  other  articles  of 
produce  of  the  United  States  posses- 
sions upon  which  restrictions  on  im- 
port into  the  United  States  are  else- 
where provided. 

Education. — The  condition  of  the 
public  schools  has  improved.  One 
new  school  building  was  built  dur- 
inff  the  year  and  playgrounds  are 
being  arranged  for  all  school  chil- 
dren. Thitty  teachers  are  employed. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  registered 
is  1,560. 

Sanitation. — The  general  health  of 
the  natives  is  believed  to  be  improv- 
ing, due  to  the  ^adual  betterment 
of  hygienic  conditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  island.  An  elementary  course 
in  hygiene  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  instruction  of  the  public  schools 
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and  the  medical  officers  have  con- 
tinued their  fight  against  gangosa, 
tuberculosis,  hookworm,  and  other  in- 
testinal parasites.  Practically  every 
native  adult  and  child  is  infected 
with  one  or  more  intestinal  parasites, 
due  largely  to  the  scarcity  of  water 
and  to  their  unclean  habits.  About 
one-sixth  of  the  adult  native  inhabi- 
tants of  Guam  have  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, and  notwithstanding  the 
advice  given  them  as  to  diet  and 
mode  of  life,  64  deaths  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  from  various  forms  of 
the  disease.  Three  deaths  occurred 
from  leprosy,  and  two  new  cases 
were  discovered,  leaving  23  cases  in 
Tumon  Colony.  The  removal  of  the 
iepers  to  the  Culion  Colony  in  Um 
Philippine  Islands  has  been  recom- 
mended. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — T  h  e 
total  imports  for  the  last  year 
amoimted  to  $129,449.27,  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  having 
doubled.  The  exports  reached  $60,- 
674.10,  mostly  of  copra,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  was  increased. 

HAWAn 

The  marked  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress noted  in  Hawaii  for  the  past 
several  years  increased  during  the 
last  year,  which  was  otherwise  un- 
eventful for  this  territory.  There 
were  no  political  changes  of  impor- 
tance. The  demand  for  laborers  still 
continues. 

Education. — The  last  year  was  of 
importance  in  the  school  history  of 
Hawaii,  which  extends  back  over  a 
period  of  90  years.  The  public  school 
system  comprises  a  normal  school, 
two  high  schools,  three  industrial 
schools  and  151  schools  of  primary 
and  granmiar  grades.  There  is  also 
a  sunmier  school  for  teachers  and  a 
collie  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  Industrial  training  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  instruction. 
There  are  51  private  schools. 

A  new  method  of  financing  the 
schools,  under  which  their  needs  wilf 
be  estimated  and  the  required  amount 
raised  by  a  special  tax  each  year, 
instead  of  depending  upon  the  ordi- 
nary revenues,  was  inaugurated.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  29,- 
009   pupils  enrolled,   an   increase  of 


3,787  for  the  year.  (See  also 
XXXIV,  Education,) 

Health  and  Sanitation.— Following 
a  case  of  yellow  fever,  the  first  ever 
known  in  these  islands,  a  special 
mosquito  campaign  was  inaugurated 
at  Honolulu  and  the  city  was  prac- 
tically cleared  of  the  yellow  fever 
mosquito,  and  to  a  large  extent  of 
other  varieties.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign was  iJso  conducted  against 
rats  in  consequence  of  plague  having 
been  found  in  certain  districts  in 
the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Industries. — The  sugar  industry 
remains  of  first  importance.  The 
crop  for  the  last  year  was  595,258 
short  tons,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Islands.  Of  the  lesser  indus- 
tries, pineapple  production  has  now 
reached  first  place  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  output  for  the  year  is 
estimated  at  about  1,000,000  cases  of 
24  cans  each.  The  area  of  cultiva- 
tion is  being  constantly  extended  and 
new  canneries  are  being  established. 
The  total  value  of  the  external  trade 
for  the  year  was  $84,143,760. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
values  of  the  principal  local  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries 
in  the  last  three  years: 


Sugar. . . . 

Coffee 

Fruit    and 
nuts. . . . 


1910 


1911 


$42.626.069i$3e.704,656 
288,423    346,507 


1,775,060 


2,173,218 


1912 


$49,961,536 
397,761 

2.948.733 


PHnJPPINE  ISLANDS 

The  general  condition  of  peace  and 
good  order,  existing  now  for  several 
years,  was  maintained  unbroken 
during  the  last  year.  The  general 
order  for  disarmament  of  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Moro  province,  issued 
in  September,  1911,  was  enforced  and 
disarmament  has  been  practically 
completed  with  but  little  bloodshed. 

Political  Conditions  and  Legisla- 
tion.— There  was  no  important  fed- 
eral legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  last 
year.  A  bill,  granting  practically 
complete  independence  U>  tne  islands 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  and  com- 
plete independence  thereafter,  was  in- 
troduced during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  favorably  reported  by 
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the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs  to  the 
House,  but  was  not  taken  up  for 
consideration  on  the  floor.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  bill,  followed  by 
Democratic  victory  at  the  polls,  has 
served  to  increase  the  political  un- 
rest in  the  islands  and  to  encourage 
that  part  of  the  native  population 
which  is  actively  seeking  independ- 
ence. The  insular  legislature  enacted 
several  laws  of  importance  to  the 
Philippines,  but  failed  to  pass  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill.  The  expenses 
of  the  government  for  the  current 
year  must  therefore  be  met  under 
the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  of 
Congress,  which  automatically  ex- 
tend the  appropriations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  whenever  the  Philippine 
legislature  fails  in  its  duty  in  this 
way. 

Education. — The  steady  progress  in 
education  continued.  There  was  an 
enrollment  of  529,655  Filipino  pupils 
during  the  year.  A  marked  feature 
of  the  educational  system  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  in  the  industrial  and  voca- 
tional training  courses  which  are  now 
provided  in  nearly  all  public  schools. 
There  is  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
450,000  pupils  in  these  courses,  while 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  indus- 
trial training  of  this  kind  compare 
favorably  with  the  most  advanced  of 
the  states.  It  is  still  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  only  about  one-third  of 
the  Filipino  children  of  school  ^e 
are  being  reached.  (See  XXXIv, 
Education. ) 

Public  Works.— The  extension  of 
public  works  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago continued.  Particular  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  construction 
of  new  roads  and  to  the  building  of 
municipal  school  houses  and  market 

E laces.  The  insular  government  is 
andicapped  in  this  respect  by  the 
lack  of  funds  for  the  execution  of 
work  of  this  character.  Congress  not 
having  as  yet  authorized  an  increase 
in  the  limit  of  $5,000,000  now  fixed 
as   the   bonded    indebtedness   of   the 


Philippine  government  for  public 
works.  Untu  this  limit  is  extended 
by  act  of  Conffress,  all  expenditures 
for  public  works  must  be  made  from 
the  ordinary  insular  revenues. 

Health  and  Sanitation.— Notwith- 
standing that  neighboring  countries 
suffered  from  epidemics  of  plague 
and  cholera,  and  the  severe  drought 
which  affected  almost  the  whole  Ori- 
ent, continued  improvement  in  the 
health  conditions  of  the  Philippines 
was  shown  during  the  last  year.  A 
vigorous  campaign  was  waged  against 
the  animal  disease,  rinderpest,  and 
this  disease,  which  killed  over  600,- 
000  work  animals  in  a  single  year  ten 
years  ago,  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  industrial 
economy  of  the  Islands. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — The  Is- 
lands showed  continued  and  satisfac- 
tory progress  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially during  the  last  year.  The 
total  volume  of  trade  reached  in  value 
$104,869,816,  being  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent,  over  the  precedinff  year. 
Hemp,  which  has  hitherto  held  first 
place  in  Philippine  exports,  fell  to 
second  place,  being  displaced  by 
copra,  which  was  exported  to  a  value 
of    over    $16,000,000    and    showed    a 

fain   of   over   $6,000,000   over    1911. 
here  was  also  an  increased  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
Philippines  are  immense,  and  the 
slow  regular  growth  is  perhaps  a 
better  sign  of  true  progress  than 
would  be  more  spectacular  increases. 
Nevertheless  the  need  of  capital  in 
the  Islands  is  manifest  to  open  up 
the  undeveloped  and  uninhabited  por- 
tions of  the  Islands  and  to  incite 
the  masses  of  the  natives  to  indus- 
trial activity  on  their  own  account 
by  encouraging  higher  standards  of 
living.  Much  has  been  done  in  this 
respect  since  the  American  occupa- 
tion but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  The  increase  in  trade  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  imports  and 
exports : 


Imports: 

From  tho  U.  S 

From  other  countries 
Exports: 

TotheU.  S 

To  other  countries . . 


1909 


$4,691,770 
23,100.627 

$10,215,391 
20,778.232 

^5 


1910 


$10,775,301 
26.292.329 

18.741,771 
21,122.398 


1911 


$19,483,658 
30,350,064 

16,716,956 
23.061,673 


1912 


$20,604,156 
33,945,825 

21,517.777 
28,802,059 
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POBTO  BICO 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  ex- 
ceptional progress  and  achievement 
both  in  the  public  and  private  activ- 
ities, even  for  Porto  Rico  which  has 
shown  such  continued  advancement 
under  American  control.  During  the 
year  just  passed  progress  was  shown 
along  almost  every  line  of  govern- 
mentol  and  industrial  endeavor. 

Political  Conditions. — The  demand 
for  United  States  citizenship  on  the 
part  of  Porto  Ricans  continues  to 
be  emphasized  in  Porto  Rico  and 
denicNd  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  grant  that  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended  by  the  War  Department 
and  successive  Presidents,  promised 
in  the  platforms  of  both  great  politi- 
cal parties,  and  was  included  in  a 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  is  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate.  The  failure  to 
grant  this  favor,  which  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  right  in  Porto  Rico, 
is  regarded  by  most  observers  famil- 
iar with  conditions  in  the  Island  as 
practically  the  only  cause  of  politi- 
cal unrest  there. 

Legislation. — There  was  no  fed- 
eral legislation  of  importance  to 
Porto  Rico  during  the  year.  The 
insular  legislature,  however,  passed 
several  laws  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance to  the  central  government  of 
the  island.  Among  these  are  a  pro- 
vision lor  an  improved  and  non-par- 
tisan insular  sanitary  service,  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  of  labor 
with  authority  to  investigate  con- 
troversies and  exercise  its  good  of- 
fices in  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees,  an  amendment  to  the 
election  laws  so  as  to  insure  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  and  possibly  to  pro- 
vide for  minority  representation  in 
the  house  of  delegates,  which  forms 
the  lower  chamber  of  the  insular  leg- 
islature. These  are  all  matters  that 
have  heretofore  been  urged  as  sub- 
jects for  federal  legislation. 

Education. — The  enrollment  of  pu- 
pils in  the  public  schools  reached,  in 
1912,  the  number  of  160,657,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  six  fold  since 
the  first  year  of  American  adminis- 
tration, and  a  gain  of  10  per  cent, 
over  the  preceding  year.  Tliere  are 
now  1,168  public  school  buildings  in 


the  Island.  Marked  attention  is  now 
being  devoted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  Porto  Rico  to  the 
development  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional training  in  the  schools.  (See 
also  XXXIV,  Education.) 

Health. — T  h  e  record  heretofore 
maintained  by  Porto  Rico  for  ex- 
ceptional freedom  from  serious  epi- 
demics was  broken  last  June  when  a 
case  of  bubonic ,  plague  was  discov- 
ered in  an  outlying  district  of  the 
capital  city  of  San  Juan.  The 
prompt  discovery  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever, and  the  frank  proclamation  of 
its  presence,  together  with  the  strin- 
gent measures  adopted  to  prevent  its 
spread,  kept  the  disease  throughout 
under  sharp  control.  The  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  rendered 
important  aid  in  the  emergency. 
There  was  a  total  of  30  cases  and 
11  deaths  reported  to  June  24,  and 
sporadic  cases  appeared  from  time 
to  time  thereafter  until  the  last 
known  case,  which  was  reported  on 
Sept.   11. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  ex- 
ternal commerce  of  Porto  Rico 
reached  an  aggregate  of  $92,631,886 
for  the  year,  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent,  over  1911,  the  highest  percen- 
tage of  increase  yet  recorded. 
Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  this  trade 
was  with  the  United  States.  Porto 
Rico  purchased  during  the  year  from 
the  mainland  markets  of  the  United 
States  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
$37,424,545,  an  amount  in  purchases 
exceeded  by  but  eleven  countries  of 
the  world.  There  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  all  of  the  island's  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  acteag^ 
under  cultivation  was  again  largely 
extended.  Fruits  which  had  no  com- 
mercial importance  prior  to  1903, 
were  exported  to  a  value  of  $2,377,- 
762,  covering  oranges,  pineapples,  and 
grape-fruit.  A  notable  sign  of  prog- 
ress was  in  the  coffee  industry, 
which,  emerging  from  the  period  of 
depression  tnat  followed  the  disas- 
trous hurricane  of  1899,  during  the 
last  year  showed  the  largest  produc- 
tion and  exportation  yet  reached. 
The  value  of  coffee  sold  abroad  dur- 
ing the  year  was  over  $6,000,000.  The 
following  table  shows  the  exports  of 
the   principal    productions   of    Porto 
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Rico  for  the  year  and,  comparatively 
with    preceding    years,    reveals    the 


marked    material    progress    of    the 
Island: 


Suttr 

Coffee 

Tobacoo  and  its  products 

Fruits  and  nuts 

All  others 


Average 
5  years  pre- 
ceding 1910 


$15,000,820 

3.667.093 

6.473,273 

793,689 

372,832 


1910 


$23,545,922 
5,669.602 
5,763.214 
1.635,817 
1,343,664 


1911 


$24,479,286 
4,992,779 
5.396,783 
2.073,994 
2,946.310 


1912 


$31,544,270 
6,754,9ia 
7,439,042 
2.377,762 
1.576.390 


TUTUILA 

The  Islands  of  Tutuila  and  Manua, 
styled  officially  "Naval  Station,  Tu- 
tmla,"  are  now  known  as  American 
Samoa  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  present  and  pre- 
vious governors.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  at  the  Naval  Station  in  Pago 
Pago  Bay.  The  past  year  has  been 
uneventful. 

BdncatioiL — The  foimdation  of  the 
school  system  is  the  parish  school 
conducted  by  the  native  pastors  and 
over  which  there  is  no  governmental 
supervision.  The  children  attend  four 
days  of  the  week  from  one  to  three 
hours  a  day.  The  only  government 
school  is  in  the  Naval  Station.  The 
law  provides  for  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation of  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  13  years.  The  islands' 
revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  erect 
schoolhouses  and  employ  teachers, 
but  the  need  of  trained  teachers  is 
manifest.  An  effort  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  but  it  is  still  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  last  report  of  the 
governor  calls  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  of  a  better  system  and  recom- 
mends that  the  public  schools  be 
taken  over  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
submitted    in    January,    1912. 

Roads. — There  is  still  need  for  im- 


provement in  the  roads.  During  the 
past  year  8%  miles  of  road  have 
been  built  and  6%  miles  rebuilt, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  50 
miles  of  public  roads  constructed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Population. — The  population  of 
American  Samoa  is  7,251,  an  increase 
of  471  over  1908,  believed  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  improved  methods  of 
hygiene,  the  education  of  the  natives 
in  sanitation,  the  use  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  care  of  the  sick  given  by 
the  Navy  medical  officers. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the 
natives  of  American  Samoa  during 
the  past  year  has  been  good.  The 
medical  work  is  in  charge  of  the 
Navy  medical  officers,  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  sick  being  performed 
by  the  Samoan  Hospital  recently 
constructed.  Since  the  epidemic  of 
measles  in  1911,  tuberculosis  has, 
been  increasing,  but  the  disease  is 
receiving  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Finances. — The  finances  are  in  good 
condition.  There  is  no  public  debt. 
The  crop  of  copra  is  still  being  han- 
dled by  the  Government  and  was 
larger  last  year  than  ever  before. 
The  copra  contract  was  awarded  at 
a  price  of  $93.75  per  ton,  an  increase 
of  $11.13  per  ton  over  the  1911  con- 
tract price. 
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Alaska— PabUc  No.  834.-— "An  Act  to 
create  a  Legislative  Assembly  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  to  confer  legis- 
lative power  thereon,  and  for  other 
purposes.**     Ang.   24,  1912. 

** Alaska  Railway  Problem.**  (Ouilooh, 
Jan.  20,  1912.) 

CLAaK^  Waltbb  E. — Alaska  Oame  Law, 
1911.     (U.   S.  Biological  Survey  Cir- 


cnlar  85,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1912.) 

''Conditions  in  Alaska.'*  {Outlook,  Dec 
23,  1911.) 

Data  Relating  to  Alaska. — Information 
relating  to  the  commercial  and  pro- 
ductive importance  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  bearing  directly  npon  the 
resources  and  progress  of  that  Terri- 
tory from  the  time  of  its  pnrcbase 
from  Russia  in  1867.     (Senate  Docu- 
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ment  882,  62d  Congress,  2d  Sess., 
July  25,   1912.) 

DuLBBRT^  W.  D. — "In  the  Haunts  of 
the  Syndicate."  (Outlook,  March  23, 
1912.) 

"What  is  really  going  on  in  Alas- 
ka?" {Outlook,  December,  1911; 
Jan.  20,   1912.) 

Fisher,  W.  L. — "Alaskan  Needs."  {In- 
dependent, May  23,  1912.) 

HiGOiNSoN,  E. — AliMka,  the  Great 
Country.      (Macmillan,   1912.) 

Kay,  G.  F.— "Bering  River  Coal  Fields." 
(World  To-day,  March,   1912.) 

Tarr,  R.  S. — "Alaska  Problem."  {Iforth 
American,  January,   1912.) 

"Fate       of      Alaska."         ( World'* 

Work,  February,   1912.) 


Hawaii 

IBaker,  R.  S. — "Human  Nature  in  Ha- 
waii." {American  Magazine,  Janu- 
ary, 1912.) 

"Wonderful  Hawaii."  {Tbid.,  No- 
vember and  December,  1911.) 

Cobb,  John  N. — "Our  Wonderful  Fish- 
eries in  Hawaiian  Islands."  {Over- 
land Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1912.) 

Howe,  Harriett.— "A  Visit  to  Ha- 
waii." {Southern  Workman,  Janu- 
ary,  1912.) 

Kinney,  H.  W. — ^"Prospccts  of  Hawaii." 
{Overland,  November,   1911.) 

London,  J. — House  of  Price,  and  Other 
Tales  of  Hawaii,     (Macmillan,  1912.) 

PoLWARTH,  H.  M. — "Japan  in  Hawaii." 
{Mid-Pacific    Magazine,    June,    1912.) 

Report  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  1911. 

Smith,  Margaret  L.  Holbrook. — "The 
Informal  Opening  of  Pearl  Harbor." 
{Overland  Monthly  Magazine,  June, 
1912.) 


Philippine  Islands 

Arnold,  J.  R.— "Philippine  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  What  it  OflCers."  {North 
American,  February,  1912.) 

Brown,  C. — "Lure  of  Malabon."  {Over- 
land, April,  1912.) 

Bdckland,  R.  K. — In  the  Land  of  the 
Filipino.  (Everywhere  Publishing 
Co.,   1912.) 

Elliott,  Charles  B. — "Philippine  Trade 
To-day."  {Review  of  Reviews,  Janu- 
ary,  1912.) 

"Mlipino  Problem — ^The  Democratic  and 
Republican  Platforms."  {Outlook, 
May  25,  1912.) 

"First  Philippine  Exposition  and  What 


It  Accomplished."  (Review  of  Re- 
views, June,  1912.) 

"Independent  Government  for  the  Phil- 
ippines"— Report  to  accompany  H.  B. 
22,143,  House  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs.  (62d  Congress,  2d  Sess. 
House  Report  606,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1912.) 

"The  New  Manila,  What  the  Govern- 
ment is  Doing  to  Beauti^  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Philippine  Islands."  (Cen- 
tury Magazine^  December,  1911.) 

The  Philippines — The  Land  of  Palm 
and  Pine.  An  Official  Guide  and 
Handbook.     (Manila,  1912.) 

Quezon,  Manuel  L. — "Greatest  Desire 
of  the  Filipino."  (Independent,  Jan. 
11,  1912.) 

Sherard,  Sam  H. — "Corn  Culture  in  the 
Philippine  Islands."  (Bureau  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  23,  1912,  Manila 
Bureau  of  Printing.) 

WoRCBSTBE,  Dean  C. — "Head-hunters  of 
Northern  Luzon."  (National  Geo- 
graphic. Magazine,  September,   1912.) 

Porto   Rico 

American  Federation  of  Labor — "A 
People  Without  a  Country."  Appeal 
for  U.  S.  citizenship  for  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico.  (Senate  Document 
599,  62d  Congress,  2d  Sess.,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1912.) 

"Civil  Service  in  Porto  Rico."  (Out- 
look, March   9,   1912.) 

"Denationalized,  Unpatriated."  (Inde- 
pendent, Oct.   26,   1911.) 

Lindsay,  Forbes. — "What  Have  We 
Done  in  Porto  Rico?"  (Review  of 
Reviews,  May,  1912.) 

Official  Roster  of  Officers  and  Employees 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  Porto  Rico, 
Jan.  1,  1912.  (San  Juan,  P.  R., 
Bureau  of  Supplies,  Printing  and 
Transportation,   1912.) 

Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  1911. 

"Porto  Rico's  Grievance."  (Outlook, 
Nov.  18,  1911.) 

Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 
1911. 

Samoan  Islands 

Churchill,  W. — "Samoan  Islands,  Our 
Most  Contented  Dependency."  (Har- 
per's Weekly,  April  20,  1912.) 

Kellogg,  V.  L. — "Collecting  on  a 
Coral  Reef."  (Popular  Science,  Jan., 
1912.) 

"Samoan  Customs."  (Mid-Pacific,  Nov. 
1911.) 


IX.    LAW  AND  JTTBISPBUDENCE 
John  B.  Sanborn 


LEGISIiATION 


FEDEBAL    LEGISIiATION 

Congress. — The  second  session  of 
the  62d  Congress  met  on  Dec.  4, 
1911,  and  continued  in  session  until 
Aug.  26,  1912.  This  was  the  regular 
session  of  Congress,  the  first  session 
being  the  special  one  called  in  April, 
1911,  to  consider  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity. Conditions  were  not  faTorable 
to  the  enactment  of  any  amount  of 
important  legislation.  The  Democrats 
had  control  of  the  House,  while 
neither  party  had  a  working  majority 
in  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  time 
of  many  members  was  largely  occu- 
pied both  by  the  pre-convention  cam- 
paign, which  began  early  in  the  year 
and  continued  until  almost  the  end 
of  June,  and  by  the  regular  cam- 
paign which  was  in  full  swing  at  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  legislation  of  Congress  will  be 
considered  more  in  detail  under  other 
divisions  of  the  Yeab  Book;  it  is  the 
intention  here  to  note  only  its  gen- 
eral tendencies. 

Police  Power. — The  principle  is 
commonly  laid  down  in  the  text-books 
that  the  police  power  is  vested  in 
the  states  and  that  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  such  general  power. 
It  has  been  noticeable,  however,  that 
Congress  has  been  exercising  for  some 
time,  through  its  control  over  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  mails,  a  su- 
pervision over  the  public  health  and 
morals  which  is  in  every  way  anal- 
ogous to  the  police  power  exercised 
by  the  states.  This  tendency  is  il- 
lixstrated  in  the  Congressional  legis- 
lation of  the  past  year  by  the  act 
of  July  31,  which  prohibits  the  carry- 
ing in  the  mails  or  from  one  state  to 
another  in  interstate  commerce  anv 


film  or  other  representation  of  a  prize 
fight  which  is  to  be  used  for  public 
exhibition.  The  Post  Office  Appro- 
priation Act  of  Aug.  24  contains  a 
provision  that  all  newspapers  using 
the  mails  shall  file  with  the  Post- 
master-General and  publish  a  sworn 
statement  giving  the  names  of  the 
editors,  publishers,  managers  and 
owners,  and,  if  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  stockholders  and  the  bond- 
holders or  security  holders.  It  is 
also  required  that  all  matter  for 
which  any  money  or  other  consid- 
eration is  paid  shall  be  marked  "ad- 
vertisement." The  constitutionality 
of  this  act  is  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts.  (See  also  XXXIII,  Journal' 
ism,) 

STATE    LEGISLATION 

Legislatures  in  Session.— The  even 
numbered  years  are  those  in  which 
only  a  comparatively  few  state  legis- 
latures meet.  In  1912  there  were 
regular  annual  sessions  in  Georgia, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Caro- 
lina; regular  biennial  sessions  in 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Virginia;  and  special 
sessions  in  Arizona,  California,  Illi- 
nois, Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  and  Wisconsin. 

Legislative  Tendencies. — The  legis- 
lation of  the  year  continues  along 
very  much  the  same  lines  as  in  re- 
cent years.  The  subjects  on  which 
the  most  frequent  enactments  are 
found  are  the  control  of  quasi-publie 
corporations,  the  regulation  of  the 
public  health,  the  position  of  the 
laborer,  and  the  structure  and  meth- 
od of  government.    The  great  bulk  of 
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state  legislation,  which  has  been  so 
noticeable  a  phenomenon  of  recent 
years,  is  in  no  way  diminished  in 
the  session  laws  of  19 12.  The  same 
tendency  toward  a  minute  regulation 
of  the  subjects  over  which  the  powers 
of  the  state  legislatures  are  exercised 
is  also  seen  in  these  laws.  An  ex- 
treme instance  of  this  is  the  act  of 
Mississippi  prohibiting  tipping  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  on  trains. 

Corporations. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant laws  relating  to  corporations 
is  that  enacted  in  New  York  allow- 
ing their  creation  with  shares  of 
stock  which  have  no  par  value,  but 
which  represent  simply  a  certain 
share  in  tne  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  Massachusetts,  for  the  first 
time,  the  formation  of  corporations 
to  deal  in  lands  has  been  authorized. 
The  new  state  of  Arizona  has  given 
very  large  powers  to  the  corporation 
commissioner  by  requiring  his  ap- 
proval of  an  enterprise  before  stock 
can  be  sold. 

Real  Estate. — A  noticeable  ten- 
dency in  the  legislation  of  the  year 
is  further  to  simplify  the  forms  of 
conveyancing  and  to  do  away  with 
the  technical  rules  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  transfers  of  real  estate. 

Uniform  State  Legislation. — The 
twenty-second  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws 
met  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  21-26. 
Charles  T.  Terry  of  New  York  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Walter 
6.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  The  time 
of  the  conference  was  largely  taken 
up  in  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  negotiable 
instruments  law,  the  draft  of  an  act 
on  the  subject  of  marriages  in  an- 
other state  or  country  in  evasion  or 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  domicile,  the  third  tentative  draft 
of  an  act  to  make  uniform  the  law 
of  the  incorporation  of  business  cor- 
porations, the  draft  of  a  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  the  discussion  of 
the  Uniform  Partnership  Act,  the 
Torrens  system  of  the  registration  of 
land  titles,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  situs  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
negotiable  instruments  law  were  re- 
committed- to  the  committee  on  com- 


mercial law  for  further  consideration 
and  report  in  1913.  The  draft  of 
an  act  relating  to  and  decUring  void 
marriages  in  another  state  or  country 
in  evasion  or  violation  of  the  laws 
of  domicile  was  finally  approved  by 
the  Conference.  The  third  tentative 
draft  of  an  act  to  make  uniform 
the  law  of  the  incorporation  of  busi- 
ness corporations  was  considered  at 
length  and  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee on  uniform  incorporation  law 
for  further  consideration.  The  draft 
of  a  uniform  Partnership  Act  was 
reconmiitted  to  the  committee  on 
commercial  law  with  directions  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Conference;  and  the  committee  was 
further  authorized,  in  its  discretion, 
to  prepare  and  report  a  uniform 
Limited  Partnership  Act.  The  Com- 
pulsory Workmen's-Compensation  Act 
offered  by  the  special  committee  on 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents 
was  approved  tentatively,  and  the 
committee  continued.  The  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  situs  of  real 
and  personal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation  was  discussed  at 
length,  and  received,  and  the  com- 
mittee continued  with  instructions  to 
give  further  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  report  at  the  next  Con- 
ference. 

The  uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act 
was  adopted  during  1912  in  Louis- 
iana; the  uniform  act  relating  to 
wills  executed  without  the  state  in 
Louisiana;  and  the  uniform  Ware- 
house Receipts  Act  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  Senate  passed  a  Bills 
of  Lading  Act  substantially  similar 
to  that  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  states,  but  no  action 
had  been  taken  on  it  in  the  House 
during  the  second  session  of  the  62d 
Congress  (see  also  XIII,  Economic 
Conditions  and  the  Conduict  of  Busi" 
ness). 

PBIVATE    INTEBNATIONAL 
LAW 

Conferences. — The  conference  as- 
sembled at  Berne,  in  August,   1911, 

^Tbe  treatment  of  this  subject  Is 
largely  based  on  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Comparative  Law  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  July  1.  1912,  and 
covers  the  period  for  the  latter  half  of 
1911  and  the  first  half  of  1912. 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
decided  to  consider,  among  other 
thinffs,  the  ori^n,  basis  and  methods 
of  the  protectional  policy;  interna- 
tional loans;  foreign  investments; 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  finan- 
cial centers  of  the  world. 

The  International  Law  Association 
at  its  meeting  in  Paris,  May  21  to 
June  1,  1912,  considered  various  ques- 
tions relating  to  private  international 
law.  G^rge  Whitelock,  secretary  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  read 
a  paper  on  the  ''Development  of  the 
Iniunction  in  the  United  States." 
Other  topics  treated  were  "Foreign 
Judgments,"  "Unification  of  the  Rules 
of  Private  International  Law,"  and 
"Jurisdiction  in  Divorce."  (See  also 
Xin,  "International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce*") 

The  Internationale  Vereinigung  f(ir 
vergleichende  Rechtswissenschaft  und 
Vofluwirtschaftslehre  zu  Berlin,  at 
its  meeting  held  in  Heidelberg  in 
September,  1911,  decided  to  appoint 
an  international  commission  to  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  the  differences 
between  the  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  European  private  international 
law. 

Maritime  Law. — Great  Britain  and 
Belgium  have  adopted  acts  carrying 
into  cdBTect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Brussels  Conference  of  1910  re- 


lating to  collisions  and  salvage.  The 
following  provisions  contained  in  the 
English  act  are  of  interest  in  view 
of  the  disaster  to  the  Titanic: 

The  master  or  person  in  charge  of 
a  vessel  shall,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so 
without  serious  danger  to  his  own  ves- 
sel, her  crew  and  passengers  (if  any), 
render  assistance  to  every  person,  even 
if  such  person  be  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
state  at  war  with  His  Majesty,  who  is 
found  at  sea  In  danger  of  being  lost, 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  Convention  of  1906,  regulating 
wireless  telegraphy  was  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate  in  April, 
1912.  (See  also  I,  The  ''Titanic"  Dia- 
aster,) 

Aviation. — The  Internationale  Ver- 
einigung fttr  vergleichende  Rechts- 
wissenschaft und  Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre,  at  its  meeting  in  Heidelberg  in 
September,  1911,  declared  for  the 
principle  that  the  air  is  free  to  all 
airships,  except  so  far  as  the  safety 
and  defense  of  the  subjacent  territory 
mav  make  necessary.  A  similar  prin- 
ciple was  agreed  on  at  a  conference 
between  the  leading  European  powers 
held  in  Paris  in  November,  1911.  An 
English  act  gives  a  secretary  of  state 
the  right  to  prohibit  atrial  naviga- 
tion over  such  areas  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  the  order. 


COUBTS 


OBGANIZATION 


The  Judicial  Code.— The  Act  of 
March  3,  1911,  codifying  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  ju- 
diciary went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1912. 
On  the  whole  it  makes  very  few  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  federal  courts,  as  the  new  code 
is  only  a  rearrangement  of  existing 
law,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  language 
of  the  previous  law  has  been  used. 
The  most  important  change  is  in  the 
abolition  of  the  circuit  courts,  with 
the  transfer  of  all  their  jurisdiction 
to  the  district  courts.  While  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  the  existence 
of  two  courts  of  equal  rank  within 
the  same  district,  yet  it  is  regarded 
as  unfortunate  by  many  that  the  dis- 
trict courts  were  not  abolished  so  as 


to  leave  the  circuit  judges  as  judges 
of  the  lower  courts,  or  that  these 
judges  were  not  given  the  same  power 
in  the  new  district  courts  which 
they  had  in  the  old  circuit  courts. 
The  only  other  substantial  change 
is  the  introduction  in  the  federal 
practice  of  the  affidavit  of  prejudice, 
whereby  a  litigant  may  by  filing  an 
affidavit  that  the  regular  judge  of 
the  district  court  is  prejudiced 
against  him  prevent  such  judge  from 
sitting  in  the  trial  of  the  case.  Va- 
rious questions  as  to  the  exact  scope 
of  this  affidavit  have  already  been 
raised  in  the  courts,  but  it  is  too 
soon  to  have  any  idea  how  this  inno- 
vation will  work. 

Supreme  Court. — The  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  been  increasing  very  r&pidly  dur- 
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ing  recent  years.  Beginning  about 
ten  years  ago  the  court  began  to 
catch  up  with  the  docket  and  reduced 
the  number  of  cases  remaining  un- 
disposed of  at  the  close  of  each  year. 
This  continued  for  only  a  short 
time,  however,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ingly larger  number  of  cases  undis- 
posed of  at  the  end  of  every  term, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Court  has  been  able  to  hear  and 
determine  an  increasingly  larger 
number  of  cases  at  each  term.  At 
the  adjournment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  summer  of  1910  there 
were  undisposed  of  650  cases,  of 
which  640  were  on  the  appellate  doc- 
ket and  10  on  the  original  docket. 
At  the  next  term  632  new  cases  were 
docketed,  of  which  530  were  on  the 
appellate  docket,  and  two  on  the  orig- 
inal docket.  During  the  term  the 
court  was  able  to  dispose  of  502  cases, 
so  that  when  it  adjourned  in  the 
summer  of  1912,  there  were  680  cases 
undisposed  of,  or  an  increase  of  30 
over  the  situation  at  the  same  time 
the  year  before.  Of  the  cases  so 
disposed  of,  499  were  appeals  from 
the  lower  courts;  of  these  155  were 
affirmed,  and  83  reversed;  of  the  re- 
mainder 86  were  dismissed,  44  were 
settled  by  the  parties,  in  seven  ques- 
tions certified  by  the  lower  courts 
were  answered  and  125  cases 
were  denials  of  petitions  for  writs  of 
certiorari. 

Commerce  Court.— There  was  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished Court  of  Commerce  because 
of  an  alleged  tendency  in  its  decisions 
to  favor  the  carriers.  Apparently 
as  a  result  of  this  criticism  efforts 
were  made  to  abolish  this  court  by 
withholding  from  it  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation for  expenses,  but  this  was 
prevented  by  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  appropriation  bills  con- 
taining these  provisions.  Finally, 
however,  the  general  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  Appropriation 
Act  continued  the  appropriations  for 
the  Commerce  Court  only  until  March 
4,  1913.  Unless  some  action  is  taken 
by  Congress  prior  to  that  time  the 
Commerce  Court  will  necessarily  cease 
its  work.  This  in  no  way  affects  the 
tenure  of  the  judges  of  this   Court. 


were  provisionally  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent circuits. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  in 
his  annual  report  gives  statistics  as 
to  the  cases  pending  in  the  Conunerce 
Court,  the  applications  to  that  Court 
for  injunctions,  and  the  periods  of 
litigation  in  that  as  compared  to  the 
Circuit  Courts.  His  conclusion  is 
that  as  compared  with  the  District 
Courts  in  actions  affecting  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the 
Commerce  Court  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious, has  upheld  the  Commission 
m  a  larger  percentage  of  cases,  and 
has  granted  temporary  injunctions 
with  less  frequency.  He  believes  that 
to  require  the  division  of  the  cases 
involving  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  will  lead  to 
greater   expense    and   greater    delay. 

Federal  Judicial  Appointments. — 
The  vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  caused  by  the 
death  of  Justice  Harlan  was  filled  by 
the  nomination  on  Feb.  19  of  Mahlon 
Pitney,  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey. 
This  appointment  developed  some  op- 
position, particularly  from  the  labor 
unions,  on  account  of  some  state- 
ments in  Chancellor  Pitney's  opin- 
ions, but  he  was  finally  confirmed  on 
March  13  and  qualified  and  took  his 
seat  March  18. 

The  United  States  circuit  judges 
appointed  during  the  year  included 
Frederic  Dodge,  district  judge  of  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  appointed 
in  the  First  Circuit  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam Schofield,  and  John  B.  McPher- 
son,  district  judge  in  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  in 
the  Third  Circuit  to  succeed  William 
M.  Laning.  (See  also  V,  The  Fed- 
eral  Judiciary,) 

Recall  of  Judges.— The  question  of 
the  recall  of  judges  continued  to  ex- 
cite considerable  discussion  but  on  the 
whole  did  not  receive  any  strong  sup- 
port. It  was  noticeable  that  none 
of  the  three  leading  candidates  for 
President  favored  this  method  of  re- 
moving the  occupants  of  the  Bench. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  advocated 
the  "recall  oif  judicial  decisions," 
which  is  discussed  at  length  on  other 
pages  of  the  Yeab  Book  (see  I, 
American  History,  and  II,   Popular 
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Impeachineiit  of  Judge  Archbald. — 
The  HouBe  of  Representatives  voted 
13  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Robert  W.  Archbald,  one  of  the 
United  States  circuit  judges  assigned 
to  the  Conmierce  Court,  and  present- 
ed them  to  the  Senate  on  «fuly  15. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  to  this  po- 
sition Judge  Archbald  was  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1901.  Formal  pro- 
ceedings were  begun  in  the  Senate 
on  Dec.  3  (see  I,  American  History). 

PBOOEDUBE 

Federal  Equity  Practice.— On  Nov. 
4  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  promul|;ated  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  equity  rules,  to  take  effect 
Feb.  1,  1913.  This  is  the  first  gen- 
eral revision  of  these  rules  since  1842, 
although  the  former  rules  have  been 
considerably  amended  since  they  were 
originally  issued.  Two  important 
changes  are  made  by  the  new  rules. 
A  case  is  at  issue  much  more  quickly, 
as  several  of  the  formal  steps  in  the 
old  equity  procedure  have  been  cut 
out,  including  demurrers  and  pleas. 
Evidence  is  hereafter  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  judge  in  open  court,  instead 
of  before  an  examiner,  as  under  the 
present  practice.  The  granting  of  pre- 
liminary restraining  orders  is  to  a 
certain  extent  restricted  by  requiring 
that  the  facts  showing  the  necessity 
for  such  an  order  clearly  appear,  and 
by  providing  that  such  an  order  ob- 
tained without  notice  must  be  return- 
able in  not  more  than  ten  days.  The 
new  rules  not  only  afford  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  speedy  trial  of 
cases,  but  seem  to  require  such  a  trial 
as  far  as  any  rules  can  do  so. 

In  the  equity  suit  brought  by  the 
Government  against  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.,  after  issue  was  joined 
and  the  €k>vemment  was  about  to 
take  the  testimony  before  an  ex- 
aminer under  the  old  equity  rules, 
the  defendants  demanded  that  the 
public  be  excluded  from  the  hearing. 
On  the  matter  being  presented  to  the 
court  it  was  held  that  no  person 
other  than  the  parties  or  their  coun- 
sel was  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
taking  of  testimony.     Attorney-Gen- 


eral  Wickersham  in  his  annual  report 
urges  that  when  the  Gtovemment  is 
a  party  that  the  public  has  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  the  proceedings,  and 
is  entitled  to  know  what  evidence 
is  being  given.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  suits  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Act,  as  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  evidence  often  lead  to  the  dis« 
covery  of  additional  evidence  upon 
the  point.  He  points  out  that  the 
new  equity  rules  where  they  allow 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  before  an 
examiner  contain  no  provision  on  the 
question  of  publicity.  He  also  states 
tnat  suits  in  equity  under  the  anti- 
trust law  involve  the  taking  of  so 
much  testimony,  and  the  examination 
of  such  voluminous  accounts,  that  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  ^remely 
difficult  to  take  the  testimony  before 
the  court,  especially  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  which  requires 
such  cases  to  be  heard  by  at  least 
three  judges.  He  therefore  suggests 
an  amendment  to  the  Expedition  Act 
so  that  where  the  Attorney-General 
files  the  certificate  provided  therein 
and  also  certifies  tne  case  as  one 
in  which  testimony  cannot  properly 
be  taken  in  open  court,  that  a  master 
shall  be  appointed  to  take  the  tes- 
timony in  the  presence  of  the  counsel 
for  the  parties  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  may  choose  to  attend. 

Federal  Practice  at  Law.— The 
practice  in  the  federal  courts  in  ac- 
tions at  law  has  for  many  years  been 
required  under  an  Act  of  Congress 
to  conform  in  its  general  aspects  to 
the  practice  of  the  state  where  the 
court  is  held.  This  plan  has  been 
open  to  two  very  important  objec- 
tions. There  has  been  no  real  con- 
formity to  the  state  practice  because 
the  act  has  not  received  an  exact  ad- 
herence, and  the  federal  courts  have 
in  many  instances  refused  to  follow 
special  provisions  of  the  state  laws 
which  were  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  federal  system.  There  have  also 
been  a  number  of  variations  caused 
by  the  existence  of  Acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  practice  generally,  which 
consequently  overruled  any  special 
provisions  of  the  state  statutes.  At 
the  1912  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  advocating  the 
repeal    of    the    so-called    Conformity 
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Act  and  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  practice  in  actions  at  law  in 
the  federal  courts  under  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  just  as 
the  practice  in  suits  in  equi^  is  now 
governed. 

State  Legislation. — ^New  Jersey  has 
adopted  an  act  entirely  revising  the 
procedure  in  actions  at  law.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  feature  of 
this  is  that  it  leaves  the  details  of 
the  practice  in  pleading  to  be  gov- 
erned by  rules  of  court,  although  the 
Act  itself  provides  such  rules,  which, 
however,  are  subject  to  modification 
at  any  time  by  the  courto.  It  also 
abolishes  bills  of  exceptions  and  writs 
of  error  and  substitutes  appeals  by 
which  the  whole  record  is  brought  to 
the  appellate  court.  That  court  is 
also  allowed  to  take  additional  testi- 
mony on  points  which  are  subject  to 
proof  by  record  evidence. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
adopted  substantially  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  there  shall 
be  no  reversal  unless  the  substan- 
tial rights  of  the  party  have  been  af- 
fected. 

The  legislation  of  the  year  shows 
a  considerable  tendency  to  modify  the 
rules  of  evidence,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  removing  disabilities  for- 
merly imposed  on  persons  by  conmion 
law  or  statutes,  thus  attempting  to 
widen  the  evidence  which  may  prop- 
erly be  placed  before  a  jury. 

In  Virginia  an  act  was  passed 
which  forbids  the  direction  of  a  ver- 
dict. As,  however,  an  act  of  the 
same  session  regulates  the  demurrer 
to  the  evidence  and  as  the  right  to 
set  aside  a  verdict  and  grant  a  new 
trial  will  still  exist,  this  provision 
probably  does  not  take  away  from  the 
judge  his  control  over  the  verdict  of 
a  jury. 

An  amendment  to  the  Ohio  consti- 
tution provides  for  a  verdict  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  jury  in  civil  eases. 

Delay  in  Litigation. — The  agitation 
regarding  the  law's  delay  is  probably 
responsible  for  an  act  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  in  New  York,  which 
contains  various  provisions  tending 
to  expedite  appeals  in  criminal  cases 
where  the  defendant  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death.  In  commenting  on 
this  in  his  annual  address  before  the 


American  Bar  Association,  President 
Gregory  said: 

Such  efforts  to  throw  a  sop  to  Cer- 
berus in  the  way  of  appeasing  the  In- 
sane clamor  for  speed  in  capital  pro- 
ceedings snggests  the  commentary  of 
Edmund  Burke  that  in  matters  of  prop- 
erty where  speed  was  vital  there  was, 
under  the  law  of  England,  delay  with- 
out limit,  but  that  in  matters  of  life, 
where  if  a  mistake  was  made  it  was 
impossible  to  correct  it,  under  the  same 
law   no  delay   whatever   was  admitted. 

England  has  been  so  long  held  up 
as  a  model  for  expedition  in  the  trial 
of  cases  that  the  following  quotation 
from  the  SoUcitor^a  Journal  for  Aug. 
3,  1912,  will  probably  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many: 

It  must  not  be  supposed  by  those 
who  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  read  complaints  of  the  arrears  in 
the  King's  Bench  and  the  delay  knd 
inconvenience  suffered  by  suitors,  that 
such  complaints  are  peculiar  to  this 
country. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW 

Attitude  of  the  Courts  on  Questiona 
of  Constitutionality.— Probably  no 
topic  has  caused  more  general  dis- 
cussion during  the  past  year  than 
that  of  the  right  of  tne  courts  to  de- 
clare unconstitutional  laws  passed  by 
Congress  or  by  state  legislatures. 
The  principles  on  which  the  courts 
proceed  in  such  cases  are  well  set- 
tled. It  has  been  declared  in  numer- 
ous cases  during  1912  that  a  law  can 
be  set  aside  as  contraiy  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  only  when 
its  unconstitutionality  is  entirely 
cleaf,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated, 
where  its  unconstitutionality  is  ap- 
parent beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  which  the 
court  shomd  adopt  regarding  general 
provisions  in  a  constitution.  Chief 
Justice  Winslow  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  stated: 

When  an  eighteenth-century  constitu- 
tion forms  the  charter  of  liberty  of  a 
twentieth-century  government,  must  its 
general  provisions  be  construed  and  in- 
terpreted by  an  eighteenth-century  mind 
in  the  light  of  eighteenth-century  condi- 
tions and  Ideals?  Clearly  not.  This 
were  to  command  the  race  to  halt  in  Its 
progress,    to   stretch   the  state  upon   a 
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veritable  bed  of  Procrustes.  (Borgnis 
V.  Falk  Co.,  188  N.  W.  200,  Nov.  14, 
1911.) 

A  very  similar  statement  regard- 
ing this  attitude  is  found  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Evans  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  where  he  says: 

The  Constitution  was  intended  to  an- 
nounce certain  basic  principles  to  serve 
as  tbe  perpetual  foundation  of  the 
state.  It  was  not  Intended  to  be  a 
limitation  upon  its  healthful  develop- 
ment, nor  to  be  an  obstruction  to  its 
progress.  New  days  bring  new  prob- 
lems. Lefl^lation  must  meet  these 
problems  as  they  come;  otherwise  our 
plan  of  government  must  prove  inade- 
quate. Manifestly,  we  ought  not  to  be 
swift  to  adopt  such  a  technical  or 
strained  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  would  unduly  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  legislature  to  meet  its 
unavoidable  responsibilities.  (State  v. 
Fairmont  Creamery  Co.,  133  N.  W.  895, 
Dec  18,  1911.) 

The  Federal  Constitution.— An  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  shows  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  opinions  handed  down 
during  the  October,  1911,  term,  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  meeting 
of  the  court  in  October,  1911,  to  its 
adjournment  in  the  Spring  of  1912, 
considered  two  cases  m  which  laws 
of  the  United  States  were  attacked 
as  unconstitutional,  and  in  both  cases 
these  laws  were  sustained.  The  laws 
thus  sustained  were  the  Employers'- 
Liability  Act  as  amended  in  1910 
( Second  Employers'-Liability  Cases, 
223  U.  S.  1,  Jan.  15,  1912)  and  the 
Safety- Appliance  Act  as  amended  in 
1903  (Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  222  U.  S.  20,  Oct.  30,  1911). 
During  the  same  term  of  that  court 
there  were  38  cases  in  which  state 
laws,  municipal  ordinances,  or  orders 
of  state  commissions  were  claimed 
to  be  in  conflict  with  some  provision 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  in  31  of  these  cases  the  law, 
ordinance,  or  order  was  sustained, 
and  in  seven  it  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  31  cases  comprise  a 
wide  variety  of  laws,  many  of  which 
were  claimed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Of  the  seven 
eases  above  mentioned,  two  were  or- 
ders of  commissions,  one  being  where 
a  track  connection  between  two  rail- 


roads had  been  ordered  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  necessity  for  it 
(Washington  v,  Fairchild,  224  U.  S. 
510,  April  29,  1912),  and  the  other 
where  an  order  of  a  state  conmiis- 
sion  fixing  rates  was  held  to  apply 
to  interstate  conunerce  (Railroad 
Conmiission,  Ohio,  v,  Worthington,  32 
Sup.  Ct.  653,  May  27,  1912).  Three 
other  cases  were  where  the  state  law 
attempted  to  apply  to  interstate  com- 
merce, one  by  regulating  the  hours 
of  service  of  railway  employees 
(Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  Wash- 
ington, 222  U.  S.  370,  Jan.  9,  1912) ; 
another  by  attempting  to  impose  a 
penalty  for  a  refusal  U}  receive  goods 
for  interstate  shipment  (Southern 
Ry.  (Do.  V,  Reid,  222  U.  S.  424,  Jan. 
9,  1912) ;  and  a  third,  by  imposing 
a  tax  upon  revenues  derived  from  in- 
terstate commerce  (Meyer  v.  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  223  U.  S.  298,  Feb.  19, 
1912).  In  another  case  a  repeal  of 
a  telephone  franchise  by  a  city  was 
held  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  between  the  city  and  the 
company  (Louisville  v.  Cumberland 
Telephone  Co.,  224  U.  S.  649,  May  13, 
1912).  The  only  case  where  a  state 
law  was  held  directly  contrary  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  one 
which,  as  applied  by  the  state  court, 
allowed  the  recovery  of  double  dam- 
ages from  a  railroad  company  as  a 
penalty  for  failure  to  pay  a  claim 
within  30  days  after  demand,  even 
though  the  amount  sued  for  was  less 
than  the  amount  demanded  (St. 
Louis,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Wynne,  224  U. 
S.  354,  April  15,  1912). 

State  Constitntions. — During  the 
period  from  the  Fall  of  1911  to  the 
close  of  the  sessions  of  the  courts  in 
the  Summer  of  1912,  a  verr  large 
niunber  of  cases  involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  state  laws  came  be- 
fore  the  highest  courts  of  the  states. 
In  many  cases  the  point  involved  was 
the  failure  of  the  law  to  comply  with 
some  special  provision  of  the  state 
constitution,  such  as  the  method  by 
which  a  law  must  be  passed,  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  its  title,  or  some  provision 
relating  to  the  machinery  of  the  state 
government.  An  examination  of  the 
cases  in  which  state  laws  have  been 
held  unconstitutional  because  of  their 
failure  to  comply  with  some  of  the 
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more  general  requirements  of  consti- 
tutions,  such  as  due  process  of  law 
or  the  right  to  enter  into  contracts, 
has  shown  nine  laws  which  have 
failed  because  of  such  a  provision. 
These  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail 
later  under  their  appropriate  head- 
ings. 

Restrictions  on  Power  of  Courts 
over  Laws. — The  new  constitution  of 
Ohio,  as  adopted  during  the  past 
year,  provides  that  no  law  of  the 
state  shall  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional unless  at  least  six  of  the  seven 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  concur 
m  the  decision,  or  unless  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirms  a  decision  of  the 
Appellate  Court  declaring  the  law  un- 
constitutional. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  ex-Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  his  speech  before 
the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention 
that  a  refei'endum  vote  should  be 
taken  upon  decisions  of  courts  hold- 
ing laws  unconstitutional.  It  was 
not  intended  to  apply  this  plan  to 
all  decisions  and  the  application  of 
it  has  not  been  definitely  formulated 
nor  included  in  any  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments.  (See  also  I, 
American  History,  and  II,  Popular 
Chvemment  and  Current  PoUtioa,) 

In  view  of  the  objections  which 
are  being  made  to  decisions  of  Ameri- 
can courts  declaring  laws  unconsti- 
tutional, it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
two  French  writers,  Raoul  de  La 
Grasserie  {De  la  Fonction  et  dee  ju- 
riadictiona  de  Caseation  en  Legisla- 
tion Compart)  and  Jules  Coumoul 
{Traits  de  Pouvoir  Judiciare),  ad- 
vocate giving  the  Court  of  Cassation 
the  same  power  over  legislation. 

Interstate  Commerce.— One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  constitution 
most  frequently  resorted  to  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  is  the  interstate  conunerce 
clause.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  sustained  the 
amendment  of  1903  to  the  Safety- 
Appliance  Act,  whereby  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  were  applied  to  all 
vehicles  used  on  any  railroad  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  instead 
of  only  to  vehicles  which  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  moving  interstate 
traffic  (Southern  Ry.  Co.  t?.  United 
States,  222  U.  S.  20,  Oct.  30,  1911). 
The  decision  holding  unconstitutional 


a  state  law  imposing  a  penalty  for 
failure  to  receive  goods  for  interstate 
shipment  has  already  been  noted 
(Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Reid,  supra). 
The  Act  of  Congress  regulating  the 
rules  of  liability  applied  to  accidents 
to  railway  employees  engaged  in  in- 
terstate conunerce  was  sustained  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution (Second  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity Cases,  223  U.  S.  1,  Jan.  15,  1912). 
(See  also  XXII,  Trade,  Transporta- 
tion, and  Communication,) 

The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  advised  the  legis- 
lature that  a  bill  requiring  all  con- 
vict-made goods  imported  into  the 
state  to  be  so  labeled  would  be  un- 
constitutional as  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce  (Opinion  of  the 
Justices,  98  N.  E.  334,  May  3,  1912). 

Monopolies. — ^An  Act  of  Oklahoma 
which  forbade  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade  but  allowed  combina- 
tions in  furtherance  of  trade  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  of  that  state  (State  v,  Coyle, 
122  Pac.  243,  March  23,  1912).  An 
Act  of  Iowa  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
conunodities  at  different  prices  in  dif- 
ferent localities  in  the  state  with  the 
intent  to  affect  the  business  of  com- 
petitors was  also  sustained  (State  v, 
Fairmont  Creamery  Co.,  133  N.  W. 
895,  Dec.  18,  1911). 

Labor  Laws. — The  workingmen's- 
compensation  acts  came  before  the 
courts  of  several  of  the  states.  The 
so-called  elective  laws  were  sustained 
in  Massachusetts  (Opinion  of  the 
Justices,  209  Mass.  607,  96  N.  E. 
308,  July  24,  1911),  Ohio  (State  v. 
Creamer,  97  N.  E.  602,  Feb.  6,  1912), 
and  Wisconsin  (Borgnis  v,  Falk  Co., 
133  N.  W.  209,  Nov.  14,  1911),  and 
a  compulsory  law  was  upheld  in 
Washington  (State  v.  Clausen,  117 
Pac.  1101,  Sept.  27,  1911).  An  eleo- 
tive  law  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  Montana  only  because  it  al- 
lowed a  common-law  action  against 
the  employer  who  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  from  which  the 
employees  were  to  be  paid  (Cunning- 
ham 17.  Northwestern  Imp.  Co.,  119 
Pac.  554,  Nov.  21,  1911). 

An  Illinois  Act  limiting  employ- 
ment of  women  to  ten  hours  a  day 
in   certain   establishments,   including 
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hotels,  was  sustained  (People  v. 
Elerding,  98  N.  E.  982,  June  21, 
1912),  and  a  similar  act  in  Califor- 
nia limiting  the  hours  to  eight  hours 
a  day  was  also  sustained  (Ex  parte 
Miller,  124  Pac.  427,  May  27,  1912). 

In  Minnesota  an  officer  of  a  rail- 
way company  was  prosecuted  under 
a  statute  of  that  state  for  requiring 
an  agreement  from  an  employee  as 
a  condition  of  employment  that  such 
employee  would  agree  not  to  remain 
a  member  of  a  labor  union.  The 
defendant  was  released  on  habeas 
corpus  as  the  court  held  the  statute 
unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  it  pun- 
ished anyone  who  required  such  an 
agreement  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. This  decision  is  based  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Adair  v. 
United  States  (208  U.  S.  161),  where 
a  similar  provision  in  an  Act  of 
Congress  was  held  in  conflict  with 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  Minnesota 
court  states  that  while  that  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  states, 
yet  it  is  so  similar  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  that  a  decision  under  it 
as  to  an  Act  of  Congress  must  be 
equally  binding  as  to  an  act  of  a 
legislature.  The  Minnesota  court 
points  out  that  the  Adair  case  did 
not  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether 
the  portion  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
forbidding  coercion  of  an  employee 
to  make  such  an  agreement  is  con- 
stitutional, and  consequently  does 
not  determine  that  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  Minnesota  Act,  as  the 
defendant  in  the  Minnesota  case  was 
not  charged  with  coercing  the  em- 
ployee. The  court  indicates,  however, 
that  a  different  conclusion  would 
probably  be  reached  in  regard  to  co- 
ercion, and  that  the  statute  would  be 
sustained  to  this  extent.  (State  v, 
Daniels,  136  N.  W.  584,  June  7, 
1912.) 

The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  advised  t}iat  a 
bill  providing  that  no  action  could 
be  maintained  against  a  trade  union 
or  an  association  of  employers  for  a 
tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  such  a  union  or  by  such 
employers  would  be  unconstitutional 
(Opinion  of  the  Justices,  98  N.  E. 
337,  May  8,  1912). 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  a  Massachusetts 
statute  requiring  assignment  of 
wages  to  secure  loans  of  less  than 
$200  to  be  accepted  by  the  employer 
and  recorded  and  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  employee's  wife  (Mutual  Loan 
Co.  V.  Martell,  222  U.  S.  225,  Dec. 
11,  1911).  An  Act  of  Missouri  re- 
quiring payment  of  wages  at  least 
twice  a  month,  was  sustained  as  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  Three  out  of  the  seven  jus- 
tices said  that  the  act  goes  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  constitutional  power 
and  implied  that  they  would  dissent 
but  for  a  previous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  state  (State  v, 
Missouri  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  147  S.  W.  118, 
May  7,  1912).  It  may  be  noted  that 
similar  laws  have  been  held  unconsti- 
tutional in  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  Indiana.  (See  also  XVII,  Lo- 
hor  Legislation.) 

Division  of  Governmental  Powers. 
— The  ordinary  provision  of  state 
constitutions  dividing  the  government 
into  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  departments  has  been  invoked 
against  laws  providing  for  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  for  cit- 
ies. It  has  been  held,  however,  in 
Nebraska  (State  v.  Ure,  135  N.  W. 
224,  March  12,  1912),  and  in  Min- 
nesota  (State  v.  Mankato,  136  N.  W. 
264,  May  17,  1912),  that  this  provi- 
sion does  not  apply  to  cities. 

An  Act  of  Connecticut  giving  direc- 
tions for  the  administration  of  land 
held  by  trustees  under  a  will  for  a 
public  library  has  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional as  an  encroachment  of  the 
legislature  upon  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  administer  the  trust 
(Bridgeport  Library  v,  Burrough 
Home,  82  Atl.  582,  March  7,  1912). 

Freedom  of  Contracts— The  only 
state  law  which  has  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional as  interfering  with  the 
right  of  contract  is  one  of  Illinois 
giving  a  subcontractor's  lien,  even 
though  the  original  contractor  bad 
agreed  with  the  owner  to  waive  all 
right  to  a  lien  (Kelly  t;.  Johnson, 
25  111.  135,  95  N.  E.  1068,  June  20, 
1911). 

Due  Process  of  Law.— The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declaring  unconstitutional  a 
law  of  Arkansas  as  not  affording  due 
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process  of  law  has  already  been  noted 
(St.  Louis,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.,  v.  Wynne, 
$upra)'  In  Wyoming  a  law  re<juir- 
ing  any  person  constructing  a  ditch, 
tanal,  or  reservoir  to  take  a  surety 
iond  from  the  contractor  and  making 
the  owner  personally  liable  for  the 
4ebts  in  case  of  his  failure  to  take 
the  bonds  was  held  unconstitutional, 
both  because  it  imposed  a  liability 
where  no  benefit  had  been  received 
and  also  because  it  required  the  bond 
to  be  taken  from  a  surety  company 
(Geo.  Bolln  Co.  v.  North  Platte  Co., 
121  Pac.  22,  Feb.  13,  1912).  A  drain- 
Me  law  of  Utah  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional as  allowinfi;  the  petitioners  to 
determine  what  land  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  district  without  giving 
other  land  owners  so  included  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  this  question 
(Argyle  v,  Johnson,  118  Pac.  487, 
Sept.  26,  1911). 

The  water-power  law  of  Wisconsin 
was  declared  unconstitutional  as  lack- 
ing in  due  process  of  law  and  as  in- 
terfering with  the  use  of  property 
(Water  Power  Cases,  134  N.  W. 
330,  Jan.  30,  1912).  As  applied  to 
undeveloped  water  powers  tnis  act 
allowed  persons  not  riparian  owners 
to  apply  to  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  tne  state  for  a  franchise  to  build 
a  dam  and  develop  a  water  power  and 
to  secure  upon  such  application  a 
limited  permit  or  francnise  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  franchise  fee 
and  various  other  restrictions.  In 
the  case  of  developed  water  powers,  it 
vepealed  all  permits  or  franchises 
previously  granted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  dams,  but  allowed  the  own- 
ers of  such  dams  to  apply  for  new 
franchises  within  a  certain  time  and 
to  secure  such  franchises  subject  to 
the  same  terms  as  new  franchises. 
The  state  and  municipalities  were 
civen  power  to  acquire  water  power 
hy  special  condemnation  proceedings 
before  the  Railroad  Commission.  In 
ftxing  values  of  any  water  power  ac- 
quired under  the  act  no  allowance 
was  to  be  made  for  any  franchise 
value  or  increase  in  land  value  sub- 
sequent to  the  franchise.  The  court 
held  that  the  right  of  the  state  was 
restricted  to  regulation  of  navigation 
on  the  rivers  of  the  state  and  that 
the  ownership  of  the  water  powers 
Kts  vested  in  the  riparians.    It  con- 


sequently declared  that  the  act  was 
unconstitutional  as  preventing  ripa- 
rian owners  from  using  their  prop- 
erty in  a  way  which  was  recognized 
by  the  law  as  not  an  interference  with 
the  public  right  of  navigation  and  as 
failing  to  provide  for  proper  com- 
pensation when  the  property  of  the 
riparian  owners  was  acquired. 

Initiative  and  Referendum. — After 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  had 
sustained  the  validity  of  laws  en- 
acted under  the  provisions  of  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  state,  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  Supreine  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  writ  of  error  under 
the  claim  that  these  provisions  of  the 
Oregon  constitution  were  in  violation 
of  Sec.  4  of  Art.  4  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  guaran- 
tee to  every  state  a  republican  form 
of  government.  That  court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  White,  re- 
fused to  consider  whether  provisions 
like  the  initiative  and  referendum 
operated  to  change  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  one  other  than  a  republi- 
can one,  on  the  ground  that  this  is 
exclusively  a  political  question  for 
the  determination  of  Congress.  (Pa- 
cific Telephone  Co.  v.  Oregon,  223  U. 
S.  118,  Feb.  19,  1912.) 

NON-CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW 

Trusts. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  applied  the  Sherman 
Act  in  the  case  of  a  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association  in  which  various 
railroads  entering  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  held  stock.  This  was  required 
to  be  reorganized  in  such  a  way  as 
to  afford  the  companies  desiring  to 
use  the  terminal  facilities  an  equal 
share  in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  association  (United  States  v. 
Terminal  Railroad  Association,  224 
U.  S.  383,  April  22,  1912). 

In  the  so-called  Bathtub  Trust 
case,  after  an  entry  of  a  decree  in 
favor  of  the  Government  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Maryland,  an  appeal 
was  taken  by  the  defendant  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  decree  was 
affirmed.  This  compels  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  combination  consisting  of 
16  corporations  and  64  individuals. 
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who  were  manufacturers  of  or  job- 
bers in  enameled  iron  ware.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  agreement  under 
which  the  combination  operated 
bound  its  members  not  to  sell  to  job- 
bers outside  of  the  combination,  and 
to  sell  only  at  a  price  fixed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six.  The  jobbers  who  were 
not  in  the  combination  could  not  ob- 
tain enameled  ware  from  any  manu- 
facturer who  was  a  party  to  the 
agreement,  and  the  joboers  were  re- 
quired to  agree  not  to  re-sell  to 
jobbers  except  at  the  fixed  prices. 
One  of  the  important  questions  con- 
sidered by  the  court  was  the  effect 
of  the  monopoly  conferred  by  the 
patents  held  by  the  manufacturers. 
It  was  decided  that  the  agreements 
were  clearly  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  use  of  the  patent, 
and   on    this   point   the    court    said: 

Rights  conferred  by  patents  are,  in- 
deed, very  definite  and  extensive,  but 
they  do  not  give,  any  more  than  other 
rights,  an  universal  license  against  posi- 
tive prohibitions.  The  Sherman  law  is 
a  limitation  of  rights,  rights  which  may 
be  pushed  to  evil  consequences  and 
therefore  restrained.  (Standard  Sani- 
tary Mfg.  Co.  V.  United  States,  Nov. 
16.   1912). 

In  an  action  against  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  of  America  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  imposed  a 
fine  of  $50,000  which  was  afterward 
reduced  on  rehearing  to  $25,000. 
This  was  on  the  ground  that  the 
company,  which  was  a  subsidiary  of 
the  general  company,  was  acting  as 
a  sales  agent  for  the  trust  in  that 
state,  where  the  trust  was  not  li- 
censed to  do  business  (State  v.  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.,  141  S.  W. 
672,  Nov.  14,  1911). 

Following  the  decision  in  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.  case  (American 
Yeab  Book,  191 1,  p.  168)  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  entered  a  final 
decree  in  the  suit  against  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Co.  This  requires  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  to  divide  into 
four  smaller  companies  and  also  re- 
quires a  division  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  so  that  the  business  pre- 
viously controlled  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
14  corporations.  The  individual  de- 
fendants are  restrained  from  increas- 


ing their  interest  in  the  various  cor- 
porations and  the  corporations  are 
forbidden  to  have  common  officers  or 
directors  (United  States  t?.  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  191  Fed.  371,  Nov.  15, 
1911).  An  effort  was  made  by  par- 
ties who  were  opposed  to  the  form 
of  this  decree  to  secure  its  vacation 
by  application  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  this  was  denied  on  the  ground 
that  only  /those  who  were  parties  to 
the  record  had  the  right  to  make  this 
objection  (Ex  parte  Leaf  Tobacco 
Board  of  Trade,  222  U.  S.  678,  Dec. 
11,  1911). 

Following  an  interlocutory  decree 
in  a  suit  under  the  Sherman  Act 
against  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Co.,  a  plan  of  dissolution 
was  agreed  to  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  defendants,  and  this 
plan  was  approved  by  the  Circuit 
Judges  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of 
Delaware.  This  provided  for  a  dis- 
solution of  seven  of  the  defendant  cor- 
porations and  the  distribution  of  the 
property  among  the  stockholders  and 
the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
property  of  the  company  between  it 
and  two  new  corporations. 

In  suits  brought  under  the  same 
law  against  the  Pacific  Coast  Plumb- 
ing Supply  Association;  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America;  the  Cen- 
tral West  Publishing  Co.,  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  and  American 
Press  Association,  the  defendants 
voluntarilv  submitted  to  final  decrees 
entered  by  the  court  commanding  the 
dissolution  of  the  combinations  and 
enjoining  various  practices  set  up  in 
the  petition  filed  by  the  Government. 

Following  the  termination  of  the 
trial  of  tlie  Chicago  packers,  steps 
were  taken  for  the  voluntary  disso- 
lution of  the  National  Packing  Co. 
The  details  of  this  dissolution  were 
submitted  to  the  federal  Department 
of  Justice,  and  it  is  believed  bv  it 
that  the  new  arrangement  will  ac- 
complish a  restoration  of  competitive 
conditions  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  any  action  under  the  Sherman 
Act. 

The  most  important  of  the  civil 
suits  under  the  Sherman  Act  which 
were  proceeding  during  the  year 
were  those  against  the  United  States 
Steel     Corporation;     the     Hamburg- 
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American  Packet  Co.,  and  other 
trans- Atlantic  lines  alleged  to  be  con- 
trolling steerage  traffic;  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Towing  Co.,  and  others 
alleged  to  be  monopolizing  the  tow- 
ing facilities  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  leading  new  suits  brought  under 
the  Act  were  against  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.;  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.;  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co. ;  the  Keystone  Watch 
Co.,  and  various  others. 

The  Government  was  not  particu- 
larly successful  in  prosecutions  to 
enforce  criminal  liability  under  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  prosecutions  was  that  of 
the  packers  at  Chicago,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of 
all  the  defendants,  on  March  7,  1912. 
The  trial  at  Detroit  of  the  defend- 
ants who  were  concerned  in  the 
Bathtub  Trust  resulted  in  a  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury,  March  14,  1912. 
A  demurrer  to  an  indictment  against 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  and 
its  directors  was  overruled,  and  the 
trial  of  the  defendants  b^an  on  Nov. 
18,  1912.  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  and  its 
officers,  a  demurrer  was  sustained 
by  Judge  Putnam  to  one  indictment 
and  to  one  count  in  a  second  indict- 
ment, from  which  decision  the  Gov- 
ernment has  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  report  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  showing  the  various  prosecu- 
tions and  suits  brought  under  the 
Sherman  law  indicates  that  in  all  128 
cases  have  been  commenced  under  that 
Act.  These  are  divided  by  adminis- 
trations* as  follows:  Harrison,  7; 
Cleveland,  8 ;  McKinley,  3 ;  Roosevelt, 
44;   Taft,  66. 

Interstate  Commerce. — The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
reversing  the  Court  of  Commerce, 
held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  the  power  to  require 
a  uniform  system  -of  accounting  by 
carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  re- 
ports thereunder,  and  that  such  sys- 
tem and  reports  need  not  be  limited 
to  the  transportation  business  of  the 
companies  but  may  cover  all  business, 
including  the  maintenance  of  amuse- 
ment parks,  etc.  (Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  v.  Goodrich  Tran- 
sit Co.,  224  U.  S.  194,  April  1,  1912). 


The  liability  of  a  railroad  dompany 
under  the  so-called  Carmack  amend- 
ment has  been  held  not  only  to  ap- 
ply to  actions  in  federal  courts  but 
also  to  be  enforceable  in  any  state 
court  (Galveston,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Wal- 
lace, 223  U.  8.  481,  Feb.  19,   1912). 
A  railroad  company  engaged  in  in- 
terstate  commerce   cannot   refuse   to 
accept  for  shipment  intoxicating  liq- 
uors  which   are  consigned   to   prohi- 
bition territory.    The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  holds  as  it  has 
previously  done  that  under  the  fed- 
eral   law   the   traffic   in   intoxicating 
liquors    is    entirely    legal    and    that 
therefore  the  duty  of  a -common  car- 
rier extends  to  this  as  well  as  to  any 
other  legitimate  object  of  commerce 
(Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.  v.  F.  W.  Cook 
Co.,   223   U.   S.    70,   Jan.   22,    1912). 
(See   also   XVI,    The  Linuor   Traffic 
and     Problem,     and     XxII,     Trade, 
Transportation,  and  Communication.) 
Regulation  o£  Public  Service  Com- 
panies.— There  were  various  cases  de- 
cided during  the  year  where  decisions 
of  commissions  or  city  councils  were 
set    aside    by   the   courts.      The    Su- 
preme  Court   of   the   United    States, 
reversing     the     Supreme     Court     of 
Washington,   held   void   an   order   of 
the    Railroad    Commission    of    that 
state    requiring   trackage    connection 
between     two     railroad     companies, 
where  there  appeared  to  be  no  proof 
of  inadequate  service  or  of  a  public 
demand  for  such  connection    (Wash- 
ington  V.   Fairchild,  224  U.   S.   510, 
April  29,  1912). 

A  similar  order  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Mississippi  was  held 
void  as  unreasonable  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state  (Mississippi  Rail- 
road Commission  v.  Yazoo  &  M.  V. 
R.  Co.,  56  So.,  668,  Dec.  18,  1911). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  affirming  the  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  enjoined 
the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the 
Ohio  Railroad  Commission  fixing 
rates  on  coal  carried  via  the  Great 
Lakes  as  a  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  (Railroad  Commission  v. 
Worth  ington,  32  Sup.  Ct.  653,  May 
27,  1912). 

An  order  of  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  Oklahoma  fixing  telegraph 
rates  was  held  void  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state  as  failing  to  af- 
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ford  the  company  an  adequate  return 
(Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  State, 
121  Pac.  1060,  Jan.  9,  1912). 

The  federal  District  Court  held 
void  as  failing  to  afford  a  proper  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  an  ordinance 
of  the  local  council  of  Belleville,  Mo., 
requiring  a  five-cent  street-railway 
fare  in  the  village  (East  St.  Louis 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Belleville,  103  Fed.  95, 
Jan.  31,  1912).  (  See  also  XXII,  Pub- 
lic Services.) 

Employers'  Liability.— The  Supreme 
Court  has  considered  various  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  federal  £m- 
ployers'-Liability  Act  as  applied  to 
railroads  in  the  territories  or  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  The 
rule  of  liability  as  laid  down  in  that 
Act  has  been  held  to  apply  to  actions 
in  state  courts  and  to  supersede  en- 
tirely all  of  the  previous  state  laws 
on  the  subject,  provided  the  person 
injured  comes  within  the  terms  of 
the  federal  Act  (Second  Employers* 
Liability  Cases,  223  tJ.  8.  1,  Jan.  .31, 
1912).  As  the  federal  law  practically 
covers  nearly  all  railroad  employees 
it  will  be  seen  that  very  little  place 
is  left  for  the  operation  of  state  laws 
governing  this  subject.  (See  also 
XVII,  Labor  Legislation,) 

Right  of  Adminiitration.— A  deci- 
sion of  considerable  importance,  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  employers'- 
liability  legislation  and  because  in 
many  cases  the  employee  is  an  alien, 
was  rendered  regarding  the  right  of 
a  foreign  consul  to  administer  the  es- 
tate of  a  foreigner  dying  within  his 
jurisdiction.  It  was  held  that  the 
treaties  do  not  give  this  right  as 
against  a  state  law  giving  the  right 
of  administration  to  the  public  ad- 
ministrator in  the  absence  of  rela- 
tives or  other  persons  entitled  to  the 
administration  (Rocca  v,  Thompson, 
223  U.  S.  317,  Feb.  19,  1912). 

Patents.— Probably  no  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  has  at- 
tracted more  general  attention  than 
the  one  upholding  the  right  of  the 
holder  of  a  patent  to  restrict  the  ar- 
ticles which  can  be  used  with  the 
patented  machine.  The  specific  ques- 
tion involved  was  on  a  certificate 
from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  In 
a  case  where  a  mimeograph  was  sold 
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under  a  restriction  that  it  should  be 
used  only  with  ink  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer,     and     the     defendant, 
with  knowledge  of  the  restriction,  sold 
the  user  other  ink,  the  question  being 
whether  such  sale  constituted  contrib- 
utory   infringement    of    the    patent. 
The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Lurton,  with 
whom  Justices  McKenna,  Holmes,  and 
Van    Devanter   concurred,   held    that 
the  patent  law  gives  the  patentee  the 
right  to  withhold  the  patented  arti- 
cle from  sale  entirely  and  that  con- 
sequently it  also  gives  him  the  right 
to  sell  it  subject  to  such  restrictions 
as  he  desires  to  impose,  so  that  a  vio- 
lation of  such  restrictions  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  patent.     Chief  Jus- 
tice White,  with  Justices  Hughes  and 
Lamar  concurring  (Justice  Day  being 
absent),  dissented,  claiming  that  the 
patent  law  gave  no  right  to  enforce 
restrictions  regarding  the  use  of  ar- 
ticles not  covered  by  the  patent,  and 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  by  Congress  to  ob- 
viate the  construction  placed  upon  it 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court.    After 
Justice   Day  returned   to  the   bench 
and    Justice    Pitney    had    taken    his 
seat,    a    motion    for    rehearing    was 
made  and  the  United  States  filed  a 
petition   for   leave   to   intervene   and 
participate  in  the  rehearing,  but  both 
applications   were  denied    (Henry   t?. 
A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.   1.  March 
11,   1912).     It  should  be  noted  that 
a  contrary  decision  in  this  case  would 
not  have  affected  the  right  of  the  pat- 
entee to  impose  such  restrictions  and 
to  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
for  a  violation   of  them  but  would 
have  only   denied   him   the   right   to 
maintain  his  action  under  the  patent 
taws.      (See  also  XXI,  Patents  and 
Inventions.) 

Copyright. — ^A  novel  application  of 
the  copyright  law  appears  in  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  mov- 
ing pictures  based  upon  a  story  con- 
tained in  a  copyrighted  work  amount 
to  a  dramatization  of  the  work  and 
consequently  to  an  infringement  of 
the  general  copyright.  This  decision 
was  rendered  in  a  case  involving  mov- 
ing pictures  to  illustrate  the  story 
of  Ben  Hur  (Kalem  Co.  t?.  Harper 
Hros.,  222  U.  S.,  55,  Nov.  13,  1911). 
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Labor  Litigation. — A  somewhat  new 
use  of  the  labor  injunction  is  found 
in  an  action  brought  in  Massachu- 
setts by  members  of  a  labor  union 
asking  an  injunction  restraining  the 
officers  of  the  union  from  calling  a 
strike.  The  court  held  that  the  rem- 
edy was  one  which  might  be  applied 
in  the  proper  case  but  that  the  union 
was  justified  in  the  calling  of  a  strike 
and    hence    could    not    be    interfered 


with   (Minasian  v.  Osborne,  96  N.  E. 
1036,  Nov.  29,  1911). 

In  Kentucky  a  suit  was  brought 
by  an  employer  against  a  union  with 
whom  he  had  made  a  contract  to 
furnish  labor,  but  no  recovery  was  al- 
lowed as  it  appeared  that  the  contract 
had  expired  before  the  members  of 
the  union  quit  work  (Saulsberrv  i\ 
Coopers*  Union,  143  S.  W.  1018,  Feb. 
27,   1912). 


THE    LEGAL   PROFESSION 


Department  of  Justice. — The  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  which  is  now 
being  done  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Attorney-General,  during  the  past 
year  it  required  the  services  of  48 
attorneys  at  Washington,  and  326 
attorneys  outside  of  Washington. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two civil  cases  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party,  and  16,158  crim- 
inal prosecutions  were  disposed  of 
in  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  1,212  cases 
in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  a  party  to  or  had  a 
substantial  interest  in  144  cases  on 
the  appellate  docket  disposed  of  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  the  October  term,  1911. 
The  United  States  was  appellant  in 
41  of  these  cases,  and  appellee  in 
97;  it  was  substantially  interested 
in  five  and  the  other  was  a  certifi- 
cation of  questions.  Of  the  41  cases 
in  which  the  United  States  was  ap- 
pellant, 25  were  decided  in  its  favor, 
and  nine  against  it;  in  four  cases 
there  was  a  partial  modification, 
while  one  case  was  dismissed  by  the 
Government,   one   by   the    Court   for 


the  one  case  in  which  a  question  was 
certified,  the  decision  was  in  favor 
of  the  contention  of  the  United 
States. 

American  Bar  Association. — The 
35th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  held  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  on  Aug.  27-29,  inclusive. 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  of  St.  Paul,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

L^al  Education. — The  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
in  connection  with  the  American  Bar 
Association.  This  is  an  association 
composed  of  those  law  schools  in  the 
country  which  are  willing  and  able 
to  maintain  the  standard  set  by  it  as 
a  minimum  for  proper  instruction  in 
law.  Several  new  schools  were  admit- 
ted at  the  Milwaukee  meeting.  Henry 
M.  Bates,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
elected  president  for  the  following 
year. 

Admission  to  the  Bar. — The  section 
on  legal  education  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  been  considering 
for  some  time  uniform  rules  for  the 
admission  to  the  bar.  A  voluminous 
report  was  made  by  a  special  commit- 
tee of  this  section  at  the  Boston  meet- 


want  of  jurisdiction,  and  one  was  '  ing  in  1911.  The  report  indicated 
affirmed  by  stipulation.  Of  the  97  that  the  trend  of  court  rules  and  of 
cases  in  which  the  Government  was  law-school  curricula  is  toward  length- 
appellee,  36  were  determined  in  its  !  ening  the  period  of  study,  increasing 
favor  and  eight  against  it;  two  were  |  the   practical    work    required   of   the 


modified;  four  were  dismissed  by  the 
opposite  party;  eight  were  dismissed 
bv    the   Court;    one   was    abated   bv 


student,  and  making  the  examina- 
tions more  searching  and  thorough. 
At  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  as- 


death;  in  one  error  was  confessed,  sociation  a  resolution  was  adopted 
and  the  remaining  37  were  denials  or  advocating  that  both  instruction  in  a 
petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari.  In  i  law  school  and  work  in  a  law  office  be 
the  five  cases  in  which  the  Govern-  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  tak- 
ment  had  a  substantial  interest  and    ing  of  a  bar  examination. 
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OBIMINAIi   LAW 

William  E.  Mikell 


Most  of  our  state  legislatures  meet 
only  biennially,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  hold  their  sessions  in  the  un- 
even numbered  years.  There  has 
therefore  been,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, little  statutory  criminal  law  en- 
acted during  the  year  1912.  Several 
states,  however,  have  enacted  such 
legislation,  which  may  be  divided  into 
seven  classes:  laws  for  the  protection 
of  health;  laws  for  the  protection  of 
business;  laws  for  the  protection  of 
minors  and  females;  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  ballot;  laws  for 
the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime;  laws  relating  to  punishment 
for  crime;   miscellaneouB. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  health 
have  been  enacted  in  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Maryland, 
and  in  Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky, 
Virginia  has  declared  hypnotizing, 
except  by  a  physician,  a  crime. 
Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  have 
abolished  the  public  drinking  cup.  In 
South  Carolina  and  Maryland  it  has 
been  made  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  nar- 
cotic drugs  without  a  prescription, 
and  in  Rhode  Island  thus  to  sell  poi- 
sons. 

Laws  for  the  Protection  o£  Btisiness. 
— Many  new  laws  have  been  passed, 
or  old  laws  amended,  looking  to  the 
protection  of  men  in  their  business 
dealings.  Maryland  has  made  the 
charging  of  more  than  certain  speci- 
fied rates  of  interest  by  so-called 
"loan  sharks"  a  misdemeanor;  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  declared 
it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  to  make  either 
directly  or  indirectly  any  false  state- 
ment in  writing  respecting  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  any  person  or  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
loans,  credit,  or  property.  New  York 
has  also  declared  it  to  be  a  misde- 
meanor to  circulate  a  false  rumor 
derogatory  to  the  financial  condition 
of  any  bank,  building  association, 
etc.,  or  to  make  a  false  statement  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  real  es- 
tate; the  same  state  has  made  it  a 
felony  to  falsify  books  or  reports  of 
corporations  subject  to  the  oanking 
law.  Maryland  has  made  more  strin- 
gent   the    law    against    misbranding 


gold  and  silver.  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia have  extended  the  law  of  for- 
?fery  to  include  writings  not  hereto- 
ore.  the  subject  of  this  crime.  Gas 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  larceny 
in  South  Carolina,  and  ice  in  ponds 
the  subject  of  the  same  crime  in  New 
Jersey., 

Two 'laws  have  been  enacted,  one  im 
Virginia  and  one  in  South  Carolina, 
that  will  doubtless  have  to  pass  the 
test  of  constitutionality.  The  Vir- 
ginia law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
borrow  money  from  any  person  con- 
ducting the  business  of  a  sales  to- 
bacco warehouseman  upon  a  written 
promise  to  sell  tobacco  through  such 
person  and  the  failing  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  promise.  The 
South  Carolina  act  provides  that  il 
any  person  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
tract to  lease  la^ids  or  to  cultivate 
lands  on  shares  of  crops,  and  shall« 
without  just  cause,  and  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  owner,  abandon  or  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  possession  and  cul- 
tivation of  said  lands  to  the  injury 
of  the  owner,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.      The    statute    further 

Provides  that  the  lessor  shall  likewise 
e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  if,  in 
breach  of  the  agreement,  and  with 
intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  les- 
see, he  shall  withhold  from  him  the 
entry  and  possession  of  the  land. 
These  two  statutes,  necessary  as  they 
are  to  meet  the  peculiar  economic 
situation  of  the  states  in  which  they 
were  enacted,  embody  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  the 
criminal  law,  in  that  the  nrst  statute 
makes  a  mere  failure  to  pay  a  debt  a 
crime,  and  the  second  makes  the  like 
provision  for  a  failure  to  cultivate 
lands  in  breach  of  contract.  If  these 
laws  pass  the  test  of  constitution- 
ality, we  may  look  for  many  more  of 
similar  character,  for  they  are  de- 
signed to  meet  a  very  real  economic 
situation  in  the  southern  states. 
South  Carolina  has  also  made  il  as 
offense  for  an  employer  of  labor  wh« 
requires  notice  from  his  employees  of 
the  time  such  employee  will  quit 
work,  to  fail  to  give  notice  to  suck 
employees    of    his    (the    employer's) 
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purpose  to  shut  down  or  stop 
work. 

Laws  protecting  females  and  minors 
have  been  enacted  in  New  Jersey  and 
Kentucky.  In  New  Jersey  it  has 
been  made  a  misdemeanor  to  furnish 
cigarettes,  cigarette  papers,  and  to- 
bacco to  minors  under  18  years  of 
age.  Kentucky  has  made  it  a  crime 
to  induce  a  female  to  enter  a  house 
of  prostitution;  to  aid  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency; and  to  sell  liquors.to  mi- 
nors, or  to  allow  minors  to  enter  a 
saloon. 

Laws  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Ballot. — New  York  and  Minnesota 
have  enacted  corrupt-practices  acts 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  bal- 
lot; and  Maryland  proposes  a  change 
in  her  constitution  so  as  to  disfran- 
chise and  to  debar  from  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  any  person  who  bribes 
another  to  vote  or  refrain  from  vot- 
ing at  elections,  or  knowingly  votes 
illegally,  and  to  allow  the  legislature 
to  make  the  person  offering  a  bribe 
at  elections  alone  guilty.  (See  also 
II,  Popular  Cfovernment  and  Current 
Politics.) 

Laws  for  the  Prevention  and  De- 
tection of  Crime. — Several  states  have 
enacted  laws  looking  to  the  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  crime.  A  stat- 
ute in  New  Jersey  makes  stringent 
regulations  governing  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  carrying,  etc.,  of  deadly 
weapons,  forbids  the  concealed  car- 
rying of  such  weapons  without  a  per- 
mit, and  requires  retail  dealers  to 
keep  a  register  of  such  sales.  South 
Carolina  provides  for  a  force  of  ru- 
ral police.  South  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky have  provided  for  exhuming 
bodies  of  persons  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered;  South  Carolina  also 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  embalm 
a  dead  body  without  permission  of 
the  coroner  or  magistrate  when  there 


or  other  accident,  injury,  or  tragedy  of 
any  kind  wherever  the  same  may  have 
been  committed  or  happened,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  or  happened, 
other  than  a  mere  statement  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  crime,  tragedy,  or  ac- 
cident has  happened,  or  Is  alleged  to 
have  happened,  without  details  or  com- 
ments of  any  kind  with  respect  to  such 
crime,  accident,  or  tragedy,  or  In  re- 
spect of,  or  about,  any  person  connected 
with  or  related  to,  or  alleged  to  be,  or 
to  have  been  connected  with  or  related 
to  the  same. 

That  any  person,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  which  may  be 
added  imprisonment  in  the  District  Jail 
or  Workhouse  for  not  exceeding  one 
year. 

An  important  act  has  been  passed 
in  Kentucky  defining  and  punishing 
what  is  known  as  "sweating"  or  the 
"third  degree."  The  statute  defines 
"sweating"  to  be  "the  questioning  of 
a  person  in  custody  charged  with 
crime,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  him  concerning  his  con- 
nection with  the  crime  or  knowledge 
thereof,  after  he  has  been  arrested 
and  is  in  custody,  as  stated,  by  plying 
him  with  questions  or  by  threats  or 
other  wrongful  means  extorting  from 
him  information  to  be  used  against 
him  as  testimony  upon  his  trial  for 
such  alleged  crime."  The  statute  fur- 
ther provides  that  confessions  ob- 
tained by  means  of  such  sweating 
shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence; 
and  makes  the  punishment  for  sweat- 
ing a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $500,  or  confinement 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  60  days,  or  both  fine 
and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  case. 
A  similar  law  has  been  introduced  in 


is  suspicion  of  crime  in  connection 
with  the  cause  of  death.  A  proposed 
law  of  the  federal  Government  would  '  Una  has  joined  the  increasing  num- 


the  leffislature  of  Rhode  Island. 
Punishment  for  Crime. — South  Caro- 


prohibit  the   publication   in   newspa-  |  ber  of  states   that  have   substituted 
pers  of  the  details  of  a  crime  com-    electrocution    for   hanging.     A   simi- 


mitted.     This  bill  provides: 

It  shall  be  unlawfnl  for  any  person. 


lar  law  has  been  proposed  in  Louis- 
iana. Virginia  has  joined  North  Car- 
olina in  providing  for  the  infliction 
corporation,  or  association  to  print  or  ^  ^^^  ^^j^th  penalty  for  the  crime 
pubUsh  in  any  newspaper  or  other  pub-  ^  burglary.  Kentucky  amended  her 
lication  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an    "'   ""*«•»* J*  au^\.^^i^  ^4  ^« 

account  of  any  murder,  or  alleged  mur-  I  law  providing  for  the  parole  of  con- 
der,  or  any  other  actual  crime,  suicide,  '  victs  so  as  to  provide  that  on  a  con- 
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▼let's  application  for  parole,  not  only 
shall  his  record  for  deportment  in 
the  penitentiary  be  considered,  but 
also  the  record  of  the  trial  and  a 
statement  of  the  judge  presiding  at 
the  trial  of  all  the  facts  proved  on 
the  trial  which  he  deems  important 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
case.  An  act  also  provides  that  here- 
after the  Board  of  Prison  Commis- 
sioners, which  paroles  prisoners,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  Consent  of  the  senate, 
instead  of  being  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature.  (See  also  XVIII,  Correction.) 

Miscellaneous. — Other  statutes  re- 
lating to  criminal  law  enacted  dur- 
ing the  year  1012  are:  statutes  mak- 
ing "book-making"  a  crime  (South 
Carolina) ;  extending  the  law  relating 
to  arson  (South  Carolina) ;  burglary 
(Rhode  Island) ;  and  public  drunken 
ness  ((jreorgia)  ;  making  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  automobiles  a  crime 
(Virginia) ;  restricting  the  crime  of 
grand  larceny    (New  York). 

An  important  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
which  is  likelv  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  similar  legislation  in  other  states. 
A  recent  act  provides: 

Any  person  Id  this  commonwealth 
who  is  kept  in  conflnemeDt  awaiting 
trial  for  more  than  six  months  after 
having  been  indicted,  and  who  is  finally 
acquitted  or  discharged  without  trial, 
If  the  delay  in  trial  was  not  at  bis 
request  or  with  the  consent  of  his  at- 
torney of  record,  may  receive  compen- 
sation for  the  period  of  his  confine- 
ment after  the  lapse  of  said  six  months 
and  until  his  acquittal  or  discharge : 
provided,  that  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation is  approved  by  the  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  discharge  without  trial,  approved 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  sit- 
ting at  a  session  for  criminal  business 
in  and  for  the  county  in  which  the  in- 
dictment was  found.  Such  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in 
which  the  indictment  was  found  and 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  which 
the  Indicted  person  earned  or  received 
from  his  regular  employment  for  any 
period  of  equal  length  during  the  two 
years  Immediately  preceding  his  confine- 
ment; and  if  be  had   not  employment. 


the  compensation  shall  be  such  reason- 
able sum  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  or 
in  case  of  a  discharge  without  trial, 
by  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  sit- 
ting at  a  session  for  criminal  business 
in  and  for  the  county  in  which  the 
indictment  was  found.  The  judge  or 
justice,  upon  application  by  the  person 
acquitted  or  discharged,  shall  give  a 
bearing  at  which  such  person  or  his 
representative  may  be  present,  if  he  so 
desire,  and  the  district  attorney  or 
other  officer  representing  the  common- 
wealth or  the  county  may  also  be  pres- 
ent, and  the  person  acquitted  or  dis- 
charged and  the  commonwealth  or 
county  may  offer  testimony  as  in  any 
civil  case.  The  decision  of  the  judge 
or    justice   shall    be   final. 

This  law  is  most  important  in  that 
it  introduces  into  our  law  a  princi- 
ple, known  indeed  to  other  systems 
of  law,  but  heretofore  absent  from 
the  common  law — the  principle  that 
the  state  should  reimburse  those  suf- 
fering from  the  delays  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  The  logical  extension  of  this 
principle,  an  extension  that  is  being 
much  discussed,  is  that  the  state 
should  also  reimburse  a  person  who 
has  suffered  from  the  miscarriage  of 
the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  as  well  as  from  its  delay.  Thus 
it  is  proposed  to  compensate  a  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  suffered  imprisonment  there- 
for, and  is  subsequently  shown  to 
have  been  innocent. 

Another  radical  step  was  proposed 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  legislature. 
This  bill  provided  for  the  election  in 
every  county  of  a  public  defender. 
The  duty  of  this  oflScer  was  to  defend, 
without  charge,  and  to  represent  gen- 
erally, all  persons  who  had  been  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty who  were  without  means  to  employ 
counsel  and  who  desired  the  services 
of  said  public  defender.  He  was  to 
have  the  power  to  employ  deputies, 
clerks,  etc.,  and  also  counsel  to  assist 
I  him  at  the  trial  of  important  cases. 
The  bill  did  not  come  to  a  vote  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1012,  but  the  mat- 
ter  if   still   being   agitated. 
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PUBLIO  LANDS 

MOBBIS     BlEN 


Legislation. — For  many  years  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Land  Office 
and  special  commissions  appointed 
by  Congress  or  by  the  President 
have  reported  that  the  plan  of  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands  enacted 
many  years  ago  and  well  adapted 
to  the  prairie  country  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  Middle  West, 
is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  country  in  disposing  of 
lands  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  re- 
gion, where  the  same  possibilities 
of  agriculture  under  natural  condi- 
tions of  rainfall  do  not  exist.  To 
remedy  in  part  the  difficulties  in 
question.  Congress  passed,  on  June 
6,  1912,  an  important  bill  governing 
entries  under  the  general  homestead 
law,  which  reduces  the  period  of 
residence  heretofore  required  from 
five  years  to  three  years.  To  offset 
this  shortening  of  the  required  time 
of  residence  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  homesteader  shall  become  an  ac- 
tual resident  on  the  land,  he  is  re- 
quired to  cultivate  not  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  area  of  his  entry  be- 
ginning with  the  second  year  of  the 
entry,  and  not  less  than  one-eighth 
beginning  with  the  third  year  of 
the  entry  and  continuing  until  final 
proof  is  made  of  the  necessary  re- 
quirements of  residence  and  cultiva- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  the  law 
provides  that  the  entryman  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  continuous  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  land  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  months  in  each  year 
after  establishing  residence.  Before 
this  law  was  passed,  absence  was 
permitted    only   in   special   cases   of 


law  did  not  take  into  account  the 
severe  winters  which  prevail  in  most 
of  the  area  now  subject  to  home- 
stead entry,  a  condition  which  had 
been  met  from  time  to  time  by 
special  statutes  regarding  particular 
states  or  parts  of  states. 

By  an  Act  approved  Feb.  19,  1912, 
Congress  extended  to  the  Choctaw 
find  Chickasaw  Nations  in  Oklahoma 
the  principles  of  the  Act  of  June 
22.  1910  (see  Amebic  ax  Yeab  Book, 
1910,  p.  303),  which  permits  the 
acquisition  of  title,  for  agricultural 
purposes  under  the  public-land  laws, 
to  the  surface  of  land  valuable  for 
coal  and  asphalt.  This  leaves  the 
minerals  open  to  special  disposition 
by  sale  or  lease  independently  of 
the  agricultural  utilization  of  the 
surface.  Congress  further  extended 
the  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  Act  of  June  22,  1910,  by  the 
Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  which  pro- 
vides for  agricultural  entries  to  give 
title  for  agricultural  purposes  to  the 
surface  of  lands  containing  oil  and 
gas. 

A  bit  of  legislation  of  small  in- 
trinsic importance  which  may  be 
fruitful  of  important  results  is  the 
section  of  the  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  patent  not  to  exceed 
7,680  acres  of  semi-arid  land  to 
Luther  Burbank  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  spineless  cacti, 
erecting  necessary  improvements  and 
clearing  and  tilling  the  soil.  Pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  except  in  cases  where 
the  land  is  within  the  limits  of 
any  railroad  grant,  where  the  price 


sickness,    destruction    of    crops,    or ,  will  be  $2.60  per  acre.     No  patent 
other    inevitable    casualty,    and    the    is  to  issue  until  Burbank  shall  have 
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had  upon  said  land  or  some  part  '  construction  of  irrigation  works,  and 
thereoi  for  a  period  of  two  years  '  when  water  is  ready  to  be  furnished 
at  least  100,000  growing  plants  of '  to  the  lands,  the  United  States 
spineless  cacti  of  a  character  suits-    patents   to    the   state    the    lands    so 


ble  for  animal  food.  The  selection 
of  land  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  must 
be   unsuitable   for   agricultural   pur- 


ready  for  reclamation.  The  state 
thereafter  sells  the  lands  to  actual 
settlers  in  small  tracts  at  a  nominal 
charge   for   the    land,   but   with   the 


poses  under  present  methods  of  agri-  :  requirement  that  the  reasonable  cost 
culture.  In  the  discussion  upon  this  ;  of  the  irrigation  works,  as  agreed 
bill  the  hope  was  expressed  that  by  upon  between  the  state  and  the  ir- 
making  the  desert  wastes  capable  of  rigation  company,  shall  be  paid  by 
producing  spineless  cacti,  the  range  !  the  settlers.  In  some  cases  the  an- 
suitable  for  grazing  cattle  might  be  i  ticipated  result  of  a  successful  ir- 
very  greatly  increi^ed,  with  the  ex-  rigation  system  has  been  realized, 
pectation  that  the  price  of  beef  would  but  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the 
thereby  be  reduced.  unfortunate     conditions     that     have 

Sale   of  Indian  Lands. — About   1,-    arisen    in   connection   with    some   of 
400,000  acres  of  land  located  within    these    projects,    the    Department    of 


several  Indian  reservations  in  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming  and  Utah  were  placed 
on  public  sale  during  the  year.  These 
lands  are  not  particularly  valuable, 
ni08t  of  them  having  been  on  the 
market  for  some  years  at  higher 
prices  than  those  fixed  for  the  pres- 
ent »ale.  During  the  year  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  iSSfairs  has  proceeded 
with  the  allotments  of  lands  to  In- 
dinn.H  on  the  various  Indian  reserva- 
tions: approximately  144,000  acres 
have  been  allotted  to  651  Indians. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  title  which 
will  pass  to  the  Indians  is  restricted 
by  the  provision  that  the  land  can 
not  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  part  nor 
charged  with  any  debt  of  any  kind 
for  a  period  of  25  years.  Indians 
of  this  class  are  called  non-competent 
Indians.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has,  however,  the  authority  to 
designate  as  competent  those  In- 
dians who,  in  his  opinion,  are  quali- 
lie<l  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  thus  to  relieve  them  of  these 
and  all  other  restrictions  regarding 
their   property  and   possessions. 

Carey  Act  Lands.--By  the  Act  of 
Aug.  18,  1894,  Congress  provided  for 
the  donation  to  each  of  the  desert- 
land  states  of  1,000,000  acres  of 
desert  land  which  they  should  cause 
to  be  irrigated  and  reclaimed,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  dis- 
posed of  to  actual  settlers  in  small 
tracts.  Later  legislation  increased 
the  area  to  be  donated  to  some  of 


the  Interior  is  now  giving  each  proj- 
ect closer  scrutiny,  careful  examin- 
ation being  made  of  the  lands  it  is 
proposed  to  irrigate  and  also  of  the 
source  of  the  water  supply  and 
the  practicability  of  the  proposed 
scheme. 

Pnblic  Land  Sorveys.— In  the  Year 
Book  for  1910  (p.  303)  reference 
was  made  to  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1910,  which  practically  abolished  the 
contract  system  of  surveying  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  have  the  sur- 
veys made  by  competent  surveyors 
selected  by  him.  The  year  1911  was 
the  first  year  in  which  the  system 
was  in  full  force,  and  the  first  year's 
work  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
Approximately  30,000  miles  were 
surveyed  in  1911  with  a  direct  sav- 
ing to  the  Government  of  about 
$150,000.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  a  saving  of  from  one  to  two  years 
in  the  time  required  for  the  final 
approval  of  the  surveys  so  per- 
formed. 

Clatsification  of  Pnblic  Lands.— 
The  activities  of  recent  years  in 
throwing  greater  safeguards  about 
the  disposition  of  public  lands  and 
providing  special  means  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  acquisition  at  prac- 
tically nominal  rates  of  lands  es- 
pecially valuable  on  account  of  coal, 
oil  or  other  minerals  has  led  to 
special  care  in  the  classification  of 
the  public  lands  before  sale  or  other 


the  states.  Under  the  provisions  of  '  disposition.  For  many  years  the 
this  Act  the  several  states  make ,  only  classification  attempted  by  the 
contracts    with    companies    for    the '  (Government    was    that    of    the*  sur- 
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veyors  who  subdivided  the  land,  and 
their  inexpert  reports  were  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  Great  areas 
of  lands  valuable  for  minerals  of 
one  kind  or  another  were  disposed 
of  under  the  general  public-land  laws 
on  nominal  payments,  and  even  un- 
der the  laws  governing  the  disposi- 
tion of  lands  valuable  for  coal,  oil, 
phosphates,  etc.,  payment  was  made 
at  a  flat  price,  irrespective  of  the 
real  value  of  the  land.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  that  of  classifying  the  pub- 
lic lands.  The  work  is  done  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  a  large  part  of 
the  field  work  involving  the  deter- 
mination of  the  values  of  the  coal 
lands,  and  the  segregation  of  the 
lands  valuable  for  gas,  oil,  phos- 
phates, or  other  minerals.  (See  also 
Mineral  Resources,  infra.) 


Disposition  of  Public  Lands. — The 
total  area  of  public  and  Indian  lands 
entered  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  was  14,574,688.82 
acres,  a  decrease  of  more  than  3,000,- 
000  acres  as  compared  with  the  area 
entered  in  the  year  1911.  The  total 
cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lauds  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  were  $6,671,718.54. 
From  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  there 
was  received  in  addition  $2,284,538.- 
37.  These  figures  represent  a  de- 
crease of  about  $1,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1911.  The  area 
patented  and  finally  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  was  10,135,475,  a  decrease  from 
the  year  1911  of  more  than  2,000,000 
acres.  About  one-half  the  area  pat- 
ented was  taken  under  the  home- 
stead law. 


MINERAL   BESOXTBOES 


U.    S.    GEOLOGIOAL   SUBVEY 

George  Otis  Smith 

Scope  of  the  Work.— On  May  24, 
1912,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  completed  its  thirty-third 
year.  Beginning  with  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  and  with  a 
force  of  less  than  two  score  scientists 
and  clerks,  it  has  enlarged  its  ac- 
tivities until  it  now  expends  more 
than  $1,500,000  a  year  and  carries 
on  its  rolls  800  or  more  regular 
appointees,  besides  many  assistants 
during  each  field  season.  The  work 
of  the  Survey  has  a  wide  range, 
varying  from  researches  in  pure 
science  to  investigations  whose  bear- 
ing is  strictly  economic.  In  response 
to  almost  any  inquiry  that  may  be 
made  relating  to  the  nation's  min- 
eral resources,  some  Survey  report 
or  discussion  can  be  found,  perhaps 
prepared  along  the  lines  of  pure 
science  and  embodying  philosophic 
treatment,  yet  now  available  and 
adaptable  for  some  wholly  utilitarian 
purpose. 

Publications.— The  Survey  has 
published  to  the  present  date  1,200 
books,  which  corpprise,  however,  a 
far  greater  number  of  separate  re- 
ports, and  2,100  maps,  the  total  of 
the    editions    running    up    into    tens 


of  millions.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  it  published 
181  new  books  and  36  reprints,  ag- 
gregating 467,728  copies,  and  90  topo- 
graphic maps  aggregating,  including 
reprints,  982,412  copies.  It  dis- 
tributed during  the  same  year  522,- 
930  books  and  684,129  maps. 

Topographic  Bfaps. — The  first  word 
in  the  Survey's  activities  is  the 
topographic  map  as  a  necessary  basis 
for  geologic  and  engineering  opera- 
tions. This  great  "mother  map"  of 
the  country  is  being  constructed  at 
the  rate  of  about  250  sq.  miles  a 
step,  and  the  Survey  is  taking  one 
of  these  steps  every  fourth  day,  that 
is,  from  90  to  100  new  maps  are 
published  annually.  Nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  the  United  States  has  been 
thus  far  covered,  the  scales  gener- 
ally used  being  1:62,500  (approxi- 
mately 1  mile  to  the  inch)  for  the 
more  closely  settled  areas,  1:125,000 
(approximately  2  miles  to  the  inch) 
for  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of 
high  relief,  and  1:250,000  (approxi- 
mately 4  miles  to  the  inch)  for  re- 
connaissance surveys.  Larger  scales 
are  employed  for  some  special  maps, 
such  as  those  of  mining  districts, 
for  which  the  scale  may  be  as  large 
as  1:9,600,  6  inches  to  the  mile. 

Co<>peration    between     the    federal 
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Survey  and  state  geological  surveys 
and  other  state  organizations  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  advancing 
this  topographic  work,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  by  state  or- 
ganizations last  year,  mostly  on  the 
dollar  for  dollar  basis,  being  ap- 
proximately $180,000.  (See  State 
Geological  Surveys,  infra.) 

Land  Classificatioii  and  Develop- 
ment. — During  the  last  four  or  five 
years  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
has  been  called  upon  in  constantly 
increasing  .degree  to  apply  the  re- 
sults of  its  scientific  study  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  nation  to 
the  problems  of  the  practicable  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  resources 
— their  fullest  possible  utilization 
with  a  minimum  of  waste.  The  na- 
tion is,  for  instance,  the  largest 
owner  of  coal  lands,  oil  lands,  phos- 
phate lands,  and  waterpower  sites 
in  the  United  States,  holding  the 
title  to  an  area  of  such  mineral 
lands  aggregating  more  than  90,000,- 
000  acres.  In  1906  the  Grovernment 
began  the  policy  of  withdrawing 
from  public  entry  all  lands  believed 
to  be  underlain  by  coal,  and  since 
that  time  many  other  withdrawals 
have  been  made,  including  not  only 
coal  land,  but  also  land  containing 
the  other  resources  mentioned.  This 
action  has  been  taken  pending  in- 
vestigation of  these  resources  by  the 
Survey,  which  in  the  case  of  coal 
lands  is  followed  by  their  classifica- 
tion,  appraisal,  and  restoration  to 
entry.  Lands  of  the  other  classes 
remain  withdrawn  pending  proposed 
legislation  bv  Congress  which  shall 
provide  for  their  proper  development. 
Under  the  present  policy  of  classify- 
ing coal  land,  adopted  April  10,  1909, 
each  40-acre  tract  is  classified  and 
valued  according  to  the  tonnage  and 
quality  of  its  coal,  the  prices  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  minimum 
of  $20  or  $10  an  acre,  according 
to  whether  the  land  is  situated  less 
or  more  than  15  miles  from  a  rail- 
road, for  land  containing  lignite,  to 
more  than  $400  an  acre  for  land 
underlain  by  thick  beds  of  high- 
grade  bituminous  coal.  In  the  last 
three  and  one-half  years,  to  Dec.  1, 
1912,  the  Geological  Survey  has  class- 
ified and  appraised  as  coal  lands  17,- 
460,069  acres,  with   a  formal  valua- 


tion of  $742,638,249.  At  the  mini- 
miim  price  at  which  such  lands  were 
formerly  sold,  this  acreage  would 
have  brought  only  $296,006,740. 
Withdrawals  of  coal  land  are  still 
outstanding  to  the  extent  of  66,- 
000,000  acres,  but  these  lands  are 
being  classified  by  the  Survey  at  a 
rate  approximating  10,000,000  acres 
a  year.  Although  there  is  some  criti- 
cism of  such  ^'conservation"  of  a 
natural  resource,  perhaps  the  best 
argument  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  lies  in  the  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  tonnage  estimates  and 
valuations  by  purchasers  of  coal 
land,  the  increasing  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment coal  land  purchased,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Survey  is  con- 
stantly receiving  requests  that  cer- 
tain coal-bearing  tracts  be  classified. 
Although  $400  or  even  $200  an  acre 
may  be  asserted  by  speculators  to 
be  a  prohibitive  price,  yet  when  this 
is  stated  at  the  tonnage  rate  (1  cent 
or  less  per  ton),  it  is  seen  to  be 
very  moderate.  Some  of  the  coal 
beds  on  Government  land  run  as 
high  as  50,000  tons  or  more  of  re- 
coverable coal  to  the  acre. 

The  national  Government  is  also 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic land  containing  petroleum  de- 
posits, with  which  may  be  associated 
natural  gas.  Large  areas  of  the 
western  oil  fields  have  been  examined 
by  the  Geological  Survey  and  with- 
drawals of  oil  land,  based  on  its  re- 
ports, have  been  made  aggregating 
4,677,302  acres  in  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Wyoming,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Louisiana. 
These  lands  have  been  withdrawn 
from  entry  in  anticipation  of  much 
needed  legislation,  the  present  gold- 
placer  law  under  which  oil  or  gas 
land  must  be  acquired  being  ab- 
surdly inadequate  and  resulting  in 
fraud  and  waste.  In  the  belief  that 
the  Government  should  retain  a  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  for  the  American 
Navy,  in  which  every  new  ship  is  be- 
ing equipped  with  oil-burning  boilers, 
the  President  recently  withdrew,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Survey,  about 
68,000  acres  of  oil  land  in  California 
as  a  naval  petroleum  reserve.  (See 
XII,  The  Navy.) 

The  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  in 
Idaho,     Wyoming,     Utah,     Montana 
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and  Florida  are  of  undoubted  great 
potential  value.  Those  on  the  public 
lands  are  believed  to  be  the  largest 
known  deposits,  and  as  a  result  of 
investigations  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  3,291,527  acres  of  phos- 
phate land  now  stand  withdrawn 
awaiting  legislation  to  provide  for 
their  proper  location  and  develop- 
ment. (See  also  XXVI,  Agricultural 
Chemistry,) 

Water  Resources. — An  important 
phase  of  the  Survey's  work  is  its 
study  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
country,  in  aid  of  economic  work 
relating  to  inland  navigation,  devel- 
opment of  water  power,  prevention 
of  floods,  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
by  irrigation,  drainage  of  swamps, 
and  municipal  water  supply.  The 
study  of  the  flow  and  volume  of 
streams  and  of  the  character  of  their 
water,  together  with  investigations 
of  underground  water,  has  been  sys- 
tematicafly  carried  on  for  many 
years.  Records  of  the  daily  flow^ 
of  streams  have  been  collected  at' 
more  than  1,500  stations  throughout 
the  L'nited  States  for  long  periods. 
Last  year  1,105  stream-gauging  sta- 
tions were  maintained. 

A  detailed  study  of  western  rivers 
by  Survey  engineers  during  the  last 
three  years  has  developed  the  fact 
that  many  very  great  water  powers 
are  still  owned  bv  the  Government. 
A  large  number  of  power  sites  on 
public  lands  have  been  withdrawn 
from  entry,  aggregating  1,831,941 
acres,  distributed  along  the  impor- 
tant power  streams  of  the  western 
states.  Reservoir  site  withdrawals 
have  also  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
101,758   acres. 

Alaskan  Resources. — The  Geologi- 
cal Survey's  work  in  Alaska  is  being 
pushed  steadily  ahead.  The  present* 
annual  appropriation  for  this  work 
is  $100,000.  As  the  territory  em- 
braces over  half  a  million  square 
miles  the  investigations  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  broad  reconnais- 
sances and  detailed  surveys,  both 
topographic  and  geologic.  During 
the  fleld  season  of  1910,  areas 
amounting  to  13,815  sq.  miles  were 
covered  by  reconnaissance  topo- 
graphic surveys,  the  resulting  maps 
being  published  on  a  scale  of  1:250,- 
000   or    1:600,000,   and   36   sq.    miles 


by  detailed  topographic  surveys,  on 
a  scale  of  1:02,500.  In  the  same 
season  geologic  reconnaissance  sur- 
veys were  made  of  8,C35  sq.  miles 
and  detailed  geologic  surveys  of  32 
sq.  miles. 

STATE    GEOLOGIOAIi    SXTBYEYS 
Fban'k  W.  DeWolf 

The  work  of  the  35  state  surveys 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. During  1912  they  employed 
approximately  100  men  on  con- 
tinuous service  and  expended  about 
$430,000  from  direct  appropriations 
by  the  various  states.  In  addition, 
about  $180,000  was  contributed  to 
cooperative  work  by  federal  bureaus. 
Work  of  the  various  geological  sur- 
veys which  has  been  under  way  for 
several  decades  now  forms  the  basis 
for  estimates  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources with  a  view  to  conservation 
and  intelligent  development.  The 
new  popular  interest  in  conservation 
has  already  reacted  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  work  of  the  state 
organizations,  although  the  official 
survevs  in  Maine  and  South  Caro- 
Una  were  abandoned  during  the  year. 

Topographic  Maps. — The  prepara- 
tion of  topographic  maps  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey was  continued  in  13  states  and 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  an 
area  of  about  9,000  sq.  miles.  The 
maps  are  prepared  primarily  as  a 
basis  for  geologic  studies,  but  serve 
many  other  useful  purposes,  and  are 
rapidly  coming  to  be  in  great  de- 
mand. A  large  area  of  the  country 
was  covered  topographically  by  the 
Government,  without  the  help  of  co- 
operating states.  (See  also  V.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  supra.) 

Economic  and  Detailed  Areal  Sur- 
veys. — A  growing  part  of  the  work 
of  the  state  surveys  is  of  practical 
or  economic  character.  It  is  de- 
voted either  to  a  particular  resource 
of  importance,  or  to  a  particular 
area  in  which  several  subjects  may 
warrant  investigation.  Most  of  the 
reports  for  counties,  quadrangles,  or 
other  tinits.  are  mainly  concerned 
with  practical  or  applied  geology. 
Progress  in  the  various  states  for 
the  year  1912  is  sununarized  in  the 
following  pages. 
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Stone  and  Minerals  for  Building 
Purposes  and  the  Arts. — ^Important 
deposits  of  stone  and  minerals  avail- 
able  for  building,  or  for  use  in  ce- 
ment, concrete,  road-ballast,  or  in 
the  arts,  are  found  in  many  states. 
Investigations  were  made  as  follows: 

Field  work  in  the  marble  belt  of 
Alabama  was  carried  on.  Reports 
on  limestones  and  cement  materials 
of  northwestern  Georgia  and  also  of 
Illinois  were  published.  Scientific 
studies  of  all  the  dolomites  of  Iowa 
were  carried  well  toward  completion. 
Preliminary  papers  on  the  Lehigh 
district  and  on  the  York  Valley 
limestone  belt  of  Pennsylvania  were 
in  preparation.  Concrete  materials 
were  studied  in  Iowa,  and  examina- 
tions of  general  quarry  conditions  in 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska  were  under 
way.  Tests  of  the  strength  and  elec- 
trical resistance  of  building  stones 
were  carried  on  in  Vermont.  A  re- 
port on  important  sandstones  of  the 
Lake  Superior  shore  of  Wisconsin 
was  completed.  Slates  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia were  investigated  and  reports 
advanced  well  toward  publication. 

Clay  deposits  of  Colorado,  east  of 
the  mountains,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  were  tested 
for  publication  about  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  Illinois,  a  report  on 
the  chemistry  of  sand-lime  brick  was 
issued  and  another  on  "No.  2  fire 
clays"  was  in  preparation.  In  Min- 
nesota and  Nebraska,  general  clay 
reports,  accompanied  by  practical 
tests,  were  carried  well  toward  com- 
pletion. A  bulletin  on  phosphate 
and  fuller's  earth  of  Florida  was 
issued. 

Sand  for  glassmaking  was  investi- 
gated in  eastern  Missouri,  and  a  re- 
port was  published  in  Oklahoma.  In 
the  same  state  a  bulletin  on  volcanic 
ash  was  issued  and  another  on  gyp- 
sum was  in  preparation. 

Coal  and  Lignite. — ^A  number  of 
investigations  mentioned  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  (p.  586) 
were  carried  to  completion,  and 
others  were  continued.  The  new 
map  of  the  Coosa  coal  fields  of  Ala- 
bama is  being  engraved  for  early 
issue.  Part  II  of  a  report  on  coal 
mining  and  conservation  in  Arkansas 
was   distributed  and  attracted   wide 


attention.  In  Illinois,  a  cooperative 
mining  investigation  has  been  fin- 
ished and  a  number  of  special  reports 
will  be  published  durinff  the  next  six 
months.  In  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and 
Washington  the  results  of  recent 
coal  surveys  were  issued.  The 
Broad-Top  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania 
was  surveyed  in  detail.  New  lig- 
nite beds  were  located  and  mapped 
in  North  Dakota.  Reports  on  the 
lignite  of  South  Dakota  were  in- 
cluded in  a  number  of  county  re- 
ports in  preparation.  In  Tennessee 
coats  were  examined,  and  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Virginia  coals 
underlying  some  1,500  sq.  miles  of 
territory  were  mapped  in  codperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Important  coal  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia were  described  in  two  county 
reports  issued  during  the  year. 
Three  other  reports  were  in  press, 
and  two  were  in  preparation. 

Metallic  Ores.— A  report  on  the 
Virgilina  copper  district  in  Virginia 
was  made  ready  for  printing,  and 
another  devoted  to  gold  deposits  of 
the  James  River  basin  was  sent  to 
press. 

A  report  on  the  iron  ores  of  Mis- 
souri was  published  during  the  year. 
In  Alabama,  the  third  edition  of  a 
report  on  iron-making  was  nearly  all 
in  print.  Progress  was  made  in  re- 
ports on  the  red  iron  ore  of  the 
Chattanooga  district  of  Tennessee; 
the  ores  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  of 
western  Virginia;  the  Florence  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin. 

In  Colorado  a  number  of  camps 
which  were  important  producers  of 
silver  and  lead  are  now  yielding 
zinc,  and  locally  give  promise  of 
copper.  Detailed  topographic  and 
geologic  maps  of  the  Monarch- 
Tomichi  district  and  of  the  Alma 
district  were  made  ready  for  print- 
ing. The  Gold  Brick  district  and 
the  Bonanza  district  were  studied 
and  mapped.  A  report  on  the  Rabbit 
Ear  Range  was  nearly  finished.  The 
lead  and  zinc  field  of  northwestern 
Illinois  was  thoroughly  covered  in  a 
report  now  in  press.  Work  on  the 
adjoining  district  in  Wisconsin  was 
in  progress.  A  new  report  on  zinc 
of  northeastern  Tennessee  was  pub- 
lished. 

Oil   and   6as.-~In   Alabama   a   co- 
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operative  report  on  the  Fayette  Co. 

fas  fields  was  awaiting  printing, 
etroleum  industries  of  southern 
California  were  investigated.  A 
bulletin  on  the  main  oil  fields  of 
Lawrence  and  Crawford  counties,  111., 
was  in  press,  and  progress  reports 
from  scattered  fields  were  in  prepar- 
ation. The  Carlyle  fi61d  was  de- 
scribed in  a  cooperative  bulletin.  A 
detailed  bulletin  on  the  Ponca  City 
oil  and  gas  field,  Okla.,  was  in  press, 
and  a  reconnaissance  survey  in 
southwestern  Oklahoma  was  com- 
pleted. Carbon  and  Converse  county 
fields  of  Wyoming  are  described  in 
a  report  which  was  in  press,  and  the 
Nacrona  Co.  field,  in  a  bulletin  in 
preparation. 

Miscellaneous  Reports  and  Maps. — 
A  state  map  of  Colorado,  showing 
topography  and  hypsometric  color- 
ing, and  another  showing  geology, 
were  nearly  finished.  A  base  map  of 
Illinois  on  a  scale  of  8  miles  to  the 
inch,  and  another  for  geology,  were 
published.  A  model  showing  topo- 
graphy and  geology  of  Minnesota 
was  in  preparation.  A  base  map  of 
Tennessee,  on  a  scale  of  1:500,000, 
was  finished. 

Reports  relating  to  statistics  and 
general  conditions  of  the  mineral 
industries  were  prepared  in  most  of 
the  states.  A  large  volume  describ- 
ing the  resources  of  Michigan  was 
begun,  and  two  volumes  of  scientific 
and  economic  importance  on  the 
Keweenaw  Series,  by  A.  C.  Lane, 
were  published.  General  reports 
were  published  on  the  geology  of 
Tennessee  and  on  metal  mining  in 
Washington.  Chemical  studies  on 
the  oxidation  of  the  natural  sul- 
phides were  continued  in  Missouri. 
A  report  on  peridotite  dikes  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  another  summar- 
izing engineering  data  from  topo- 
graphic surveys,  were  in  press  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Vermont  a  report 
was  prepared  regarding  the  general 
geology   of   the   Green   Mountain    re- 

?ion  and  the  history  of  Lake  Champ- 
ain.  An  interesting  contribution 
was  finished  on  rill-channels  in  lime- 
stone. 

Detailed  Areal  Surveys.— In  many 
state  general  detailed  reports,  based 
on  topographic  maps,  and  involving 
a  special  study  of  one'  or  more  min- 


erals of  conunercial  value,  were  made 
as  usual.  For  the  want  of  a  better 
name  they  are  classed  as  detailed 
areal  reports. 

Studies    of    the    foothills    forma- 
tions of  the  Front  Ranse   in   Colo* 
rado  were  made   ready   for  publica- 
tion.   Reports  on  the  geology  of  the 
coastal    plains    of    Georgia    and    of 
Virginia    were    published.      In    Illi- 
nois,   cooperation    with    the    U.    S. 
Geological    Survey    resulted    in    the 
survey    of    eight    quadrangles.      One 
bulletin  on   the   Peoria  district  was 
published    and    two    folios    were    in 
press.     Areal  work  was  extended  to 
several    counties    of    Iowa    and    the 
Pleistocene  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state  was  under  investigation. 
In   Michigan,  200  sq.  miles  of  pre- 
Cambrian    formations,    west    of    the 
Gogebic   iron    range,   wei^   surveyed. 
In  Minnesota  four  quadrangles  were 
mapped.     In    Missouri,    reports    on 
JacKson  Co.  and  on  the  Rolla  quad- 
rangle   were    made    ready    for    the 
printer.     Four  counties  in  Nebraska 
were  examined   in  detail.     In   Okla- 
homa the  Nowata,  Vinita  and  Clare- 
mont   quadrangle    reports   were   pre- 
pared  in   cooperation,   and   the   field 
work   was   finished   for   the   Hominy 
quadrangle.      Two    counties    in    the 
northwestern  part  of  South  Dakota 
were    completely    surveyed,    and    re- 
ports on  four  counties  in  the  south- 
western   part    were    published.      In 
Tennessee  one  quadrangle  was  under 
survey;    and  in  Vermont  two  quad- 
rangles in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state   were    mapped.     A   large    area 
including   the    coal    fields    of    south- 
western Virginia  was  surveyed.     In 
West    Virginia    a    series    of    county 
reports     including     geology,     topog- 
raphy, and  soil  conditions  are  being 
issued  at  a  rapid  rate.     Reports  for 
two    counties   were    published,   three 
others   were   in   press,   and   the   field 
work  was  finished  for  two  additional 
counties.    In  Wisconsin  general  areal 
surveys  were  continued  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  state. 

Surface  and  Undergronnd  Water. — 
As  the  density  of  population  of  the 
United  States  increases,  more  and 
more  study  is  needed  to  supply  ade- 
qtiate  water  for  municipal  use  and 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  a 
number    of    states    detailed    surveys 
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•s  to  quantity  and  availability  of 
water  are  in  progress.  In  Alabama 
a  great  many  analyses  of  waters 
from  wells  and  springs  were  made, 
and  gauge  readings  of  important 
streams  were  continued.  In  Colo- 
rado mineral  waters  were  studied 
and  200  samples  were  collected  for 
analysis.  An  investigation  was  also 
made  of  the  disappearance  of  Ar- 
kansas River,  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  water  users. 
Connecticut  and  Georgia  cooperated 
with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in 
the  study  of  underground  water  sup- 
ply. A  report  on  the  underground 
waters  of  western  Florida  was  pub- 
lished. In  Illinois  the  artesian 
waters  of  the  LaSalle  region  were 
analyzed  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Water  Survey.  A  notable  re- 
port on  the*  artesian  waters  of  Iowa, 
Srepared  in  cooperation  with  the  U. 
.  Geological  Survey  during  many 
years,  was  in  press;  also  industrial 
waters  were  studied  and  gauges 
maintained  on  a  number  of  rivers. 
A  bulletin  on  underground  and  sur- 
face water  of  North  Carolina  was 
completed,  and  a  report  on  mineral 
waters  of  Oklahoma  was  in  prepara- 
tion. Investigations  of  underground 
waters  in  North  Dakota  have  now 
been  completed  for  the  eastern  half 
of  the  state.    Studies  were  continued 


in  South  Dakota  to  disclose  the 
amount  and  cause  of  decrease  of 
artesian  pressures.  In  Tennessee  a 
report  on  the  Doe  River  was  in 
progress  in  cooperation,  a  bulletin 
on  water  powers  of  Tennessee  was 
under  way,  and  a  survey  of  three  im- 
portant rivers  was  completed  and 
published,  in  cooperation.  In  Vir- 
ginia a  volume  on  the  waters  of  the 
coastal  plains  was  published.  In 
Wisconsin  a  report  on  the  water  sup- 
ply was  nearing  completion. 

Soil  Survey8.---Soil  surveys  of  grow- 
ing importance  were  under  way  in 
a  number  of  the  states.  In  many 
cases  they  were  made  by  the  geolog- 
ical surveys  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Soils.  A  report  on 
the  soils  of  Florida  was  published. 
Two  volumes  on  the  soil  geology  of 
the  southern  and  the  northern 
peninsulas  of  Michigan,  including 
agricultural  and  climatic  conditions, 
were  distributed.  In  North  Caro- 
lina a  report  on  swamp  lands  was 
in  progress.  In  Tennessee  one  county 
was  surveyed.  In  West  Virginia 
complete  county  reports,  which  are 
being  published  at  a  rapid  rate,  in- 
clude soil  maps  and  descriptions 
prepared  in  cooperation.  The  soils 
of  northwestern  Wisconsin  were  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Wisconsin  Survey. 


WATEB   POWERS 


H.  A.  VON  SCHOX 


Development. — The  development  of 
water  power  may  be  accomplished  by 
concentrating  a  stream's  gradual  fall 
at  one  point  behind  a  dam,  or  by  di- 
verting the  river*s  flow  in  canals, 
flumes  or  pipes  to  a  lower  down- 
stream point;  and  by  passing  the 
falling  water  column  through  tur- 
bines and  tubes  connected  to  them 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  water 
level  and  tnus  converting  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  natural  energy  into 
useful  work  on  the  turbine  shaft. 

Water  power  is  the  most  perma- 
nent, abundant  and  economic  energy 
source  in  the  service  of  man.  Its 
origin  is  precipitation  and  gravity, 
and  it  is  thus  ever  replenished  and 
constant;  it  may  be  developed  from* 
every    flowing    stream,    the    ocean's 


tides  and  waves,  and  the  application 
of  its  energy  to  the  mechanical  work 
agencies  is  automatic  and  continuous, 
involving  no  waste  or  diminution 
of  the  original  power  source. 

The  history  of  water  power  utili- 
zation begins  with  the  civilization 
of  the  human  race;  the  Egyptians 
floated  stationary  paddle  wheels  on 
the  Nile,  transmitting  the  wheels' 
motion  to  pumps  and  raising  water 
from  the  river  for  the  irrigation  of 
their  farms.  Water  power  ground 
com  and  wheat  from  time  imme- 
morial, marked  the  location  of  set- 
tlements and  towns,  and  developed 
some  of  the  most  important  modern 
industries.  Before  steam  power  was 
known  water  power  had  only  the  wind 
as    a    rival    power    source,    the    per- 
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lection  of  the  steam  engine  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  relegate  water  power 
to  oblivion,  but  transmission  of  the 
electric  current  not  only  reinstated 
it  in  its  former  superiority,  but 
opened  for  it  a  much  broader  and 
more  valuable  field  of  usefulness. 
From  the  operation  of  the  small 
grist  mill  on  the  murmuring  creek, 
water  power  progress  is  evidenced 
by  the  harnessing  of  the  Father  of 
the  Waters  for  a  power  yield  of  a 
quarter-million  horse  power  at  one 
point  to  light  the  houses  and  propel 
the  machinery  in  many  towns  and 
•cities  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
.-source  of  the  power. 

The  cost  of  water  power  develop- 
jnent    varies    according    to    physical 
.conditions   from    $100.00   to    $200.00 
j>er   horse  power,   and   the  value  of 
jpower  may  be  from  $20.00  to  $100.00 
jper  horse  power  per  year.    A  water 
(power  of  normal  development  condi- 
tions  can,   at  present,  compete  sue- 
•cessfully    with    the    most    economic 
power  product  from  any  other  source, 
^nd  the  gradual  reduction  of  availa- 
Hble    fuels    and    their    constantly    in- 
creasing values  is  a  guarantee  that 
water     power     will     maintain     this 
vantage  in  the  future. 

Investigations  of  Power  Resources. 
— The  study  of  our  water-power 
resources  has  only  of  recent  years 
commanded  the  attention  which  its 
importance  demands.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  is  now  carrying 
on  systematic  observations  of  stream 
flow  in  all  sections  of  this  country 
and  several  states  are  engaged  in 
similar  work.  Examinations  of 
reservoir  facilities  have  also  been 
entered  upon  by  the  federal  Govem- 
iment  and  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Wisconsin  and 
Massachusetts.  The  determination 
•of  the  fall  of  water  courses  is  being 
pursued  by  the  national  Government 
and  some  states,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  river's  topography  is  like- 
wise progressing.  However,  it  will 
»be  several  years  before  all  the  data 
jhaye  been  collected  which  are  re- 
<](uired  for  an  accurate  inventory  of 
the  available  water  power  and  the 
Advantageous  development  sites.  ( See 
also  U,  8.  Oeological  Survey,  aupra.) 

Water  Powers  of  the  United  SUtes. 
•—The  available  water  power  in  the 


United  States  has  recently  been  es- 
timated by  the  Government  at  60 
million  horse  power,  of  which  ap- 
proximately four  million  horse  power 
IS  now  in  service.  The  largest  de- 
velopment is  that  of  Niagara  Falls, 
with  260,000  h.  p.  on  the  American, 
and  118,000  h.  p.,  on  the  Canadian 
side;  this  is  probably  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  output  capacity  of 
that  power  opportunity.  Power  sites 
now  in  a  stage  of  development  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  about  120  of 
smaller  output:  Horse 

Power. 
Mississippi   River,   at   Keolrak, 

Iowa    250,000 

White     River,    near     Tacoma, 

Wash 100,000 

Tennessee  River,  near  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 50,000 

Tallulah    River,    in    northern 

Georgia     50,000 

Coosa  River,  In  southern  Ala- 
bama            50.000 

Connecticut    River,    at    Shel- 

bome  Falls,  Mass 80,000 

Tadkin  River,  in  North  Caro- 

Una   80,000 

Missouri    River,    at    Rainbow 

Falls   28,000 

Battle   Creek,    Colorado 27,000 

Ocoee   River,   Tennessee 22,000 

Au  Sable  River,  Mich 20,000 

The  capital  now  invested  in  water 
power  developments  in  the  United 
States  aggregates  one  billion  dollars. 

Flow  Regulation. — ^As  water-power 
values  grow,  the  subject  of  flow 
regulation  becomes  of  first  impor- 
tance, as  many  of  the  otherwise  most 
resourceful  American  water-power 
rivers  are  subject  to  such  extreme 
flow  fluctuations  that  conmiercial 
water-power  utilization  is  hardly 
practicable.  This  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing issues  of  the  general  conserva- 
tion question,  as  partial  flow  regula- 
tion of  such  rivers  as  the  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland,  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  would  not  only  diminish 
the  destructive  floods,  but  would 
create  water-power  values  of  suffi- 
cient earning  capacity  to  repay  the 
investment  in  flow  r^^ation  works. 
A  beginning  on  flow  regulation  has 
been  made  by  the  federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  Mississippi  River  head- 
waters in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
and  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin    have    inaugurated    water 
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conservation  programmes  which  are 
calculated  greatly  to  enhance  the 
water-power  resources  of  these  states. 
A  noteworthy  private  undertaking 
of  this  character  is  that  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  Improvement  Co.,  repre- 
senting the  water  powers  of  that 
river,  who  have  within  the  last 
five  years  constructed  suf9cient  stor- 
age reservoirs  to  conserve  about 
three-fifths  of  the  river's  flood  dis- 
charges. 

Public  reguUtion  and  control  of 
water  nowers  are  exercised  by  the 
national  Government  and  the  states. 
Water  powers  on  the  public  domain, 
forest  reserves,  and  military  and 
Indian  reservations  may  be  developed 
under  leases  from  the  proper  depart- 
ment; a  rental  is  charged  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  necessary  lands. 
Developments  on  navigable  rivers  re- 
quire Congressional  consent  and  are 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
War  Department  in  accordance  with 
a  genera)  Act  of  1910  which  author- 
izes the  collection  of  compensation 
from  water-jpower  users  for  direct 
benefits  derived  from  any  storage 
reservoirs  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  from  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  any  forested  water- 
shed, or  lands  at  the  headwaters  of 
such  stream,  wherever  such  shall  be 
for    the   benefit   of  navigation.     The 


constitutionality  of  imposing  a  trib- 
ute for  benefits  growing  out  of  Gov- 
ernment works  not  distinctly  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  is  ques- 
tioned by  some  leading  authorities. 
Government  control  over  water-power 
development  on  the  public  domain, 
reservations,  and  on  navigable  rivers 
is  practically  absolute. 

State  Regulation.— New  York  State 
regulates  water-power  companies  do- 
ing electric  power  business  through 
a  public  service  commission  which 
has  power  to  enforce  just  and  rea- 
sonable current  charges.  Wisconsin 
has  comprehensive  laws  controlling' 
water  powers  and  regulating  rates 
charged  to  the  public  for  power  ser- 
vice. In  Vermont  a  commission  has 
authority  over  electric  light  and 
power  companies.  The  railroad  com- 
missions of  Georgia  and  Michigan 
exercise  similar  functions.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  Board  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commissioners  regu- 
late the  bond  and  stock  issues  and 
rate  charges  of  water-power  com- 
panies, and  like  authority  is  vested 
in  the  public  service  commissions 
of  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland.  Generally  speaking, 
a  uniform  water-power  policy  in  the 
entire  country  is  much  needed  and 
this  is  now  a  live  question  before 
the  public. 
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IBBIQATION 


The  Censui  of  Irrigation.— The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  year 
has  been  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  census  of 
irrigation  taken  in  1910  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
Feb.  26,  1910  (36  Stat.  237),  which 
provided  among  other  things  that  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census  inauiries  should  be  made  re- 
garding the  following  items:  the 
location  and  character  of  irrigation 
enterprises;  the  quantity  of  land  ir- 
rigated by  counties  and  states  under 
state  and  federal  laws;  the  prices  of 
irrigated  lands  with  water  rights; 
the  character  and  value  of  crops  pro- 


duced on  irrigated  lands;  the  amount 
of  water  used  per  acre  and  whether 
it  was  obtained  from  national,  state 
or  private  works;  the  location  of  the 
various  projects  and  the  methods  of 
construction  employed,  with  facts  as 
to  their  physical  condition,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  such 
irrigation  works.  In  December,  1911, 
and  throughout  the  year  1912  bulle- 
tins have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  showing  the  data  re- 

Suired  by  this  law  for  the  United 
tates,  and  by  counties  for  the  differ- 
ent states  in  which  irrigation  is 
extensively  practiced.  The  leading 
/acts  for  tne  arid  and  semi-arid 
states  disclosed  by  the  census  are 
summarized  in  the  tables  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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ACREAGE   IRRIGATED.   1909  AND   1899.   BY  STATES 


Statk 


I      Acreafle 
irrigated. 
1909 


Arixona 

California .... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kaaaas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Nefw  Mexico . . 
North  Dakota. 
.Oklahoma .... 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Texas » 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 


320.051 

2.664.104 

2.792.032 

1.430.848 

37,479 

1.679.084 

255.950 

701.833 

461.718 

10.248 

4.388 

686.129 

63.248 

164.283 

999.410 

334.378 

1.133.302 


Acreage 

irrigated. 

1899 


185.396 

1.445.872 

1,611,271 

602.568 

23.620 

951,154 

148,538 

504,168 

203,893 

4,872 

2.759 

888.310 

43.676 

40.952 

629.293 

126,307 

605.878 


Total 13.738.485     |     7.518.527 

*  Exclusive  of  rice  irrigation. 


Per  cent,  of 
increase. 

Acreage 
enterprises 

were 
ci^Mbleof 

Acreage 
incloded  in 

projects 
complete  or 

189^1909 

supplying 

under  con- 

1 

in  1910 

struction 

72.6 

387.655 

944.090  > 

84.3 

3.619.378 

5.490.360 

73.3 

3.990.166 

5.917.457 

137.5 

2,888.959 

3.549.573 

58.7 

139.995 

161.300 

76.5 

2,205.155 

3.515.602 

72.3 

429.225 

680,133 

39.2 

840.962 

1.232.142 

126.5 

644.970 

1.102.297 

110.3 

21.917 

38.173 

59.0 

6.897 

8,528 

76.7 

830.526 

2,527,206 

44.8 

128.481 

201,625 

301.2 

340.641 

753.699 

58.8 

1.250.246 

1.947.625 

164.7 

470.514 

817.032 

87.1 

1.639.510 

2.224.298 

82.7 

19,334.697 

31.111.142  - 

In  addition  to  the  acreage  irri- 
gated  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
states  in  1909,  there  was  694,800 
acres  of  rice  irrigated  in  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  28,919 
acres  of  miscellaneous  crops  in  the 
humid  states,  making  a  total  of  14,- 
462,204  acres  under  actual  irrigation 
in  that  year  in  continental  United 
States.  The  rice  enterprises  were 
capable  of  irrigating  950,706  acres, 
and  of  serving  1,134,322  acres  ulti- 
mately. 

The  most  striking  facts  shown  by 
the  foregoing  table  are  the  large 
area  included  in  projects,  and  the 
acreage  which  the  enterprises  were 
able  to  supply  with  water  in  1910, 
but  which  had  not  been  irrigated  in 
1909.     It   has  been   claimed   by  stu- 


dents of  conditions  in  the  irrigated 
regions  that  probably  20  per  cent,  of 
the  area  included  in  irrigation  pro- 
jects can  never  be  irrigated  profita- 
bly, because  of  roughness,  elevation, 
alkali,  waterlogging,  or  other  un- 
favorable conditions.  Even  with  this 
large  acreage  deducted,  however,  the 
acreage  included  in  projects,  but  not 
irrigated  in  1909  was  practically  as 
large  as  that  which  has  been  brought 
under  irrigation  in  more  than  50 
years  of  irrigation  development. 

The  acreage  irrigated  in  1909,  the 
acreage  for  which  water  was  avail- 
able in  1910,  and  the  total  acreage 
in  projects  completed  or  under  con- 
struction July  1  of  that  year  in  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  states  were  classi- 
fied by  type  of  enterprise,  as  follows: 


Ttpe  of  Enterprisb 


U.  8.  Reclamation  Service. 

U.  8.  Indian  Service 

Carey  Act 

Irrigation  Dbtricts 

Cooperative 

Commercial 

Individual  and  Partnership 

Total 


Acreage 

irrigated  in 

1909 


395.646 

172,912 

288,553 

528.642 

4.643.539 

1.451.806 

6.257.3S7 

13.738.485 


Per 
cent. 


2.9 

1.3 

2.1 

3.8 

33.8 

10.6 

45  5 


100. 0 


Acreage  for 

which  water 

was  available 

in  1910 

786.190 
376.576 
1.089.677 
800.451 
6.191.577 
2,424,116 
7,666.110 

19.334.697 


Acreage 

included  in 

projecta 

1.973.016 
879.068 
2.573.874 
1.581.465 
8,830.197 
6.119.977 
10.153.545 

31.111.142 


The  striking  fi^ct  shown  by  the 
above  table  is  the  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  acreage  irrigated 
which   was   and  will  be  supplied  by 


enterprises  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  water  users  themselves.  Of  the 
acreage  irrigated  in  1909  nearly  84 
per  cent,  was  served  by  such  enter- 
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prises.  Besides  this  acreage,  all  that 
under  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  and 
Carey  Act  projects,  and  much  of 
that  under  commercial  enterprises 
is  to  pass  eventually  to  enterprises 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  users. 
Other  important  data  included  in 
the  census  statistics  are: 

Number  of  independent  en- 
terprises,   1909    54,700 

Cost    of    irrigation    works : 

Estimated  final  cost $424,281,186 

1909     307,866,369 

1899     66,962,276 

1889     29,611,000 

Average  cost  of  systems  per 

acre,    1909    $22.41 

1899     8.91 

1889     8.15 

Average  cost  per  acre  for 
operation  and  mainte- 
nance,  1909   $1.07 

1899 .88 

1889     1.07 

Length  of  ditches  in  1909, 
miles : 

Mains    87,529 

Laterals    38.062 

Number  of  reservoirs,  1909  6.812 

Capacity    of   reservoirs, 

acre-ft 12.581,129 

Number  of  wells  used  for 
irrigation  in  1909 : 

Plowing     5,070 

Pumped    *  14,558 


Number  of  pumping  plants, 

1909     

Engine  capacity  of  pumping 

plants,  horse  power 

Capacity     of     pumps,     gal. 

per  min 

Acreage  irrigated  from  dif- 
ferent sources  of  water 
supply,  1909: 

8treams     

Flowing  wells   

Pumped  wells    

Beservoirs     

Lakes     

Springs    

Percentage  of  total  acreage 
irrigated  in  1909  under 
water  rights  of  dilferent 
types: 

Riparian  rights   

Appropriation   and   use 

Notice  filed  and  posted 

Adjudicated    

Permit  from   state 

Certificate    from    state 


13,906 

243.435 

9,947,909 


12,763,797 

144,400 

307.496 

98,198 

70,638 

196,186 


2.1 

84.0 

16.2 

35.8 

6.7 

5.7 


The  following  table  shows  the 
highest  and  lowest  average  yield,  in 
bushels  per  acre,  of  the  different 
crops,  including  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  alfalfa,  and  the 
highest  and  lowest  average  value  per 
acre  of  the  yields.  The  figures  in 
this  table  do  not  represent  individual 
farms,  but  entire  states: 


Com,  bua. . . . 
Wheat,  bus . . 
Barley,  bus . . 
Oats,  bus .... 
Potatoes,  bus. 
Alfalfa,  tons.. 
All  crtHM 


AvEBAQB  Yield 


Highest 


46.0 
28.5 
42.6 
49.4 
179.9 
3.96 


Lowest 


20.8 
17.7 
22.6 
24.2 
65.6 
2.02 


AvxxuGE  Value  ot  Yield 


Highest 


$40.60 
28.05 
28.50 
24.50 
74.70 
42.30 
45.90 


Lowest 


tl2.75 
15.05 
11.70 
11.65 
45.25 
15.55 
12.38 


U.  S.  Reclamation  Service.— The 
reclamation  law  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  different  projects  have 
been  described  in  former  issues  of 
the  Yeab  Book  (1910,  pp.  304-9; 
1911,  pp.  425-33).  The  foUowing 
statistics  show  the  progress  on  all 
projects  up  to  June  30,  1912: 

Number  of  projects 28 

Area  to  be  irrigated  on  com- 
pletion of  projects,  acres..  8.080,000 

Area  to  which  water  could  be 

snppUed,   acres    1,148,000 

Area  irrigated  in  1912,  acres : 
Under  water  right  applica- 
tions           486,500 

Under  rental  contracts,  etc      338,500 


Reservoir  capacity,  acre-ft. . .  4,835,000 
Length  of  canals  built,  miles.  6,980 
Total  length  of  tunnels,  miles  21 
Total  length  of  pipe  laid,  miles  74 
Total  length  of  fiumes,  miles  69 
Volnme  of  storage  and  diver- 
sion dams,  cu.  yd. 8,700,000 

Materials  excavated,   cu.  yd. : 

?ocl^     4,842,000 

Indurated     6,047,000 

^Ja^^     82,961,000 

Dikes,   cu.   yd 3,550,000 

Concrete,    cu.    yd 1,160,000 

Water  power  developed,  horse 
PO'^er     21,616 
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The  total  allotment  to  projects  up 
to     Dec.     31,     1911,     amounted     to 
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$95,196,700,  of  which  $20,000,000 
was  from  the  bond  loan  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  25, 
1910,  and  the  balance  from  the  rec- 
lamation fund.  The  disbursements 
made  by  the  Service  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1911  were  $10,494,900.84, 
bringing  the  total  disbursements  up 
to  $72,234,486.46.  Collections  made 
by  the  Service  during  the  year  1911 
amounted  to  $2,167,324.62,  of  which 
$568,285.98  represented  building 
charges,  $265,644.56  charges  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  and 
$384,458.06  temporary  water  rentals, 
the  balance  resulting  from  sales,  re- 
funds, forfeitures,  and  miscellaneous 
sources.  These  receipts  brought  the 
total  collections  made  since  the  pas- 
saee  of  the  Reclamation  Act  to  $6,- 
151,088.47,  of  which  $1,636,302.81 
represented  building  charges,  $549,- 
009.11  charges  for  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  $1,316,002.11  tempo- 
rary water  rentals.  Up  to  Feb.  29, 
1912,  the  accruals  to  the  reclamation 
funds  for  building  and  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  were  $4,859,- 
•  936.91,  of  which  amount  $2,658,- 
407.66  had  been  collected.  Advance 
payments  amounting  to  $60,827.29 
had  also  been  made. 

The  Reclamation  Service  has 
reached  a  most  critical  period  in  its 
operations.  Large  works  have  been 
constructed  and  are  in  operation, 
but  much  land  for  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  furnish  water  is  still  unsettled, 
many  settlers  who  have  taken  up 
lands  are  not  meeting  with  success, 
and  returns  from  crops  in  some 
localities  are  n,ot  such  as  to  enable 
the  settlers  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government.  Director 
Newell  states  that  a  study  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years  after  water 
has  been  applied  to  the  land  shows 
that  as  a  rule  40  per  cent,  of  the 
settlers  can  make  their  payments 
without  unusual  self-denial,  40  per 
cent,  get  along  after  a  fashion  and 
ultimately  succeed,  while  20  per 
cent,  are  failures.  The  large  per- 
centage of  failures  and  the  low 
yields  per  acre  for  the  Reclamation 
Service  projects  as  well  as  other 
irrigated  lands,  as  shown  by  the 
census  returns  above,  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  great  needs  of  the 
irrigated  West  are  more  real  farm- 


ers,  more  intensive  cultivation,   and 
better  crops. 

The    question   of   encouraging   the 
settlement   of   the    lands    under   the 
Reclamation  Service  projects  by  im- 
posing easier  residence  requirements 
upon    the    settlers,    and    arranging 
more  generous  schedules  of  payments 
was  much  agitated  during  the  year. 
Several  changes  were  suggested,  some 
of  which  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion.    The  extension  of  the  time  of 
payments  to  20  years  instead  of  ten 
has    been    urged,   but    has    not    met 
with    the    approval    of    the    Service. 
The  plan  of  graduated  payments  has 
been  made  optional  on  tne  Yuma  and 
Lower     Yellowstone     projects,     the 
price  of  water  rights  with  the  privi- 
lege   of    graduated    payments    being 
somewhat   higher  than  water  rights 
for   the  same   lands   paid   for   at   a 
level  rate.     Orders  have  been  issued 
during   the  year  permitting  the   re- 
linquishment of  part  of  a  farm  unit, 
the    payments    made    on    the    relin- 
quished part  to  be  credited  upon  the 
retained  part;  also  permitting  proof 
of    reclamation    to    be    made    when 
one-half    of    the    irrigable    area    has 
been    reclaimed,    regardless    of    the 
number    of    payments    made.      Resi- 
dence and  improvement  are  not  now 
required    until    90    days    after    the 
date  upon  which,  according  to  notice, 
water   will   be   available.     President 
Taft,    in    his    message   to    Congress, 
Feb.  2,  1912,  recommended  that  cul- 
tivation,   but    not    residence,    should 
be    required    during    the    first    two 
years    after    entry    had    been    made 
upon  lands  taken  under  the  Reclama- 
tion   Act,    and    that    a    patent    be 
granted    for   lands    after   nve   years' 
cultivation    and    three    years*    resi- 
dence, the  Government  taking  a  lien 
for  any  unpaid  payments.     Congress, 
however,  did  not  amend  the  Act  so 
as  to  make  this  possible. 

Carey  Act  Lands. — Development 
under  the  Carey  Act  (see  Amebican 
Yeab  Book,  1910,  p.  304;  1911,  p. 
425)  has  gone  on  even  more  rapidly 
than  heretofore,  the  chief  present 
handicap  being  the  diflSculty  that  has 
been  experienced  during  the  past  few 
years  in  getting  issues  of  irrigation 
bonds  underwritten,  due  in  part  to 
the  necessary  lack  of  security  for 
the  bonds  until  the  lands  have  been 
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reclaimed,  and  in  part  to  the  cloud 
placed  upon  irrigation  bonds  by  a  few 
unscrupulous  bond  houses. 

The     following    table    shows    the 


areas  applied  for  by  the  states,  the 
segregations  made,  and  the  areas 
patented  since  the  passage  of  the 
Carey  Act  in  1894: 


Statk 


Colorado . . . 

Idaho 

Montana . . . 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Uuh 

Waahington. 
Wyoming. . . 

Total... 


Acreage 
applied  for 


373.593.56 

3.001.645.59 

533.588.92 

107.643.88 

10.164.68 

655.706.19 

437.669.74 

155.649.39 

1.760.677.24 


7.116.399.19 


Acreage 
segregated 


272.197.98 

1,284.304.92 

172,409.01 

86.808.59 

7.564.68 

296.583.55 

186320.63 


987.625.00 


3.103.314.36 


Acreage 
patented 


221.084.60 
18.296.91 


51.583.13 


97.439.15 


388.403.79 


Up  to  June  30,  1911,  applications 
had  been  made  for  2,420,926.32  acres, 
and  withdrawals  granted  for  1,171,* 
474.02  acres  under  the  Act  of  March 
15,  1910,  providing  for  temporary 
segregations  to  the  states  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  pending  investiga- 
tions and  surveys  preliminary  to  fil- 
ing maps  and  plats  and  application 
for  a  segr^ation.  (See  also  Public 
Lands,  aupra,) 

Irrigation  Districti.— Since  the  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  1910,  two  states, 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  have  passed 
irrigation  district  laws.  The  legis- 
latures of  practically  all  the  states 
having  irrigation  district  laws  re- 
vised and  amended  them  during  their 
1911  sessions  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing the  management  of  districts  and 
with  the  hope  of  rendering  safer 
and  more  attractive  investment  in 
enterprises  of  this  sort.  Irrigation- 
district  development,  like  that  under 
the  Carey  Act,  has  been  seriously 
handicapped  during  the  past  few 
years  by  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  reliable  bond  houses  to 
underwrite  the  bonds.  With  a  view 
to  overcoming  this  difficulty,  the  1911 
sessipn  of  the  California  legislature 
created  a  commission  consisting  of 
the  attorney -general,  the  state  engi- 
neer, and  the  superintendent  of 
banks.  In  case  a  district  wishes  to 
issue  bonds,  this  commission  causes 
an  examination  to  be  made  regard- 
ing the  water  riji^hts,  canals,  reser- 
voirs, reservoir  sites,  and  works  ac- 
quired or  to  be  acauired,  the  market 
value  of  the  bonds  and  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  of  the  project.  If 
the    conunission    finds    the    project 


feasible  the  district  may  issue  bonds 
up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  rights,  property,  etc., 
included  in  the  project,  and  such 
bonds  are  legal  investments  for  trust 
funds,  insurance  funds,  banking  and 
trust  companies,  and  state  school 
funds.  As  yet  only  one  district  has 
applied  for  authority  to  issue  bonds. 

irrigation  in  the  Humid  Sections. 
— Droughts  during  the  past  three 
sununers  have  caused  considerable 
interest  in  irrigation  throughout  the 
humid  sections.  Special  interest  has 
been  shown  by  truck  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities,  and  in 
the  South.  Rainfall  records  show 
that  but  few  localities  in  the  humid 
regions  pass  through  a  growing  sea- 
son without  one  or  more  periods  of 
drouffht  of  sufficient  duration  ma- 
terially to  lessen  the  yield  or  im- 
pair the  value  of  the  crop.  Two 
systems  of  irrigation — sub-irrigation 
from  pipes,  and  overhead  spray — 
have  received  special  attention  during- 
the  past  year.  Cheaper  methods  of 
distributing  and  applying  water  are 
needed  to  permit  the  irrigation  of 
the  less  valuable  crops. 

Irrigation  Problems.— The  large 
acreage  that  has  been  brought  under 
irrigation  during  the  past  five  years- 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  cost  per 
acre,  both  of  building  and  of  main- 
taining and  operating  systems,  have- 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  problems' 
in  which  great  interest  has  been 
taken  in  recent  months.  Works  have 
been  or  are  beinff  constructed  in 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Kansas, 
Nevada  and  California,  some  one  of 
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which  will  eventually  require  a  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  rights  of  upper  and  lower  states 
on  interstate  streams.  Already  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  War  De- 
partment to  exert  a  close  supervision 
over  the  taking  of  water  from  the 
Rio  Grande  in  order  to  preserve  the 
navigability  of  the  stream. 

Investigations  looking  to  the  les- 
sening of  the  cost  of  pumping  and 
storing  water,  reducing  losses  by 
evaporation  and  seepage,  and  intro- 
ducing better  methods  and  a  higher 
duty  in  the  application  of  water  to 
crops  have  been  given  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year. 
Eight  states — ^Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Kansas  and  Wyoming — had  laws  in 
force  in  1912  for  investigations  into 
one  or  more  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: Water  requirements  of  crops, 
seepage,  evaporation,  methods  of  ap- 
plying water,  return  flow  to  streams, 
duty  of  water  for  diiTerent  crops 
and  on  different  soils,  effects  of  irri- 
gation on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  yields,  and  drainage  of  irrigated 
soils. 

The  increase  in  the  acreage  irri- 
gated and  the  wasteful  methods  of 
applying  water  have  led  to  the  water- 
logging and  alkalizing  of  much  land 
in  the  irrigated  sections,  the  acreage 
so  affected  being  estimated  at  1,000,- 
000  or  more. 

A  work  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance has  been  that  carried  on 
during  the  years  1911-1912  as  a  part 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  created  by  the  1911 
session  of  the  California  legislature. 
Data  have  been  collected  regarding 
the  water  supply,  both  surface  and 
underground,  which  is  available  for 
irrigation;  the  extent,  character 
and  location  of  lands  susceptible 
of  and  adapted  to  irrigation;  and 
the  present  extent  of  irrigation  in 
California.  Maps  and  reports  have 
been  prepared  lor  early  publication 
setting  forth  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations. 

Meetings. — The  twentieth  National 
Irrigation  Congress  met  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  3,  with  an 
attendance  of  representatives  from 
foreign  countries,  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  state  governments,  and 


leading  irrigated  sections.  A  con- 
ference of  the  director  and  other 
officials  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
immigration,  passenger  and  traffic 
representatives  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  western  railroads,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  most  of  the  states 
where  irrigation  is  practiced,  was 
held  at  Chicago,  May  31  to  June  1, 
with  the  purpose  of  perfecting  plans 
to  protect  purchasers  of  irrigated 
lands  and  investors  against  un- 
scrupulous real  estate  agents  and 
promoters.  It  was  recommended 
that  a  bureau  of  publicity  be  es- 
tablished under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

DBAXNAQE 

Area  of  Swamp  Lands. — Increased 
interest  in  drainage  has  been  evinced 
during  1912.  Data  regarding  the 
rate  at  which  reclamation  by  drain- 
age is  going  on  cannot  be  secured, 
however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  swamp  lands  which 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
states  by  the  laws  of  1850  and  1860 
have  since  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  private  investors.  The  acre- 
age of  swamp  and  overflowed  land 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  from  75,000,000  to  80,000,000 
acres.  The  report  of  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  gave  the 
area  of  such  lands  in  1908  as  ap- 
proximately 74,541,700  acres.  The 
following  states  each  reported  1,000,- 
000  acres  or  more:  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas  and  Wisconsin.  To  the 
total  area  given  above  should  be 
added  an  area  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 150,000,000  acres,  which  is 
included  in  farms,  but  which  would 
be  benefited  by  drainage. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  of  date 
April  30,  1908,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  placed  the  acreage  of 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  at  79,- 
005,023  acres,  and  divided  this  total 
into  four  classes,  as  follows: 

Permanent  swamp   52,666.020 

Wcpt  grasing  land 6,826,019 

PeriodicaUy    overflowed 14,747,805 

Periodically    swampy 4,766,179 
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It  was  estimated  that  by  drainage 
the  market  value  of  these  lands  could 
be  increased  $1,593,633,155,  and 
their    annual    production    increased 


$273,079,295,  the  estimated  increase 
in  value  above  the  cost  of  draining, 
cost  of  drainage,  and  increased  an- 
nual yieM  being  as  follows: 


KiKO  or  Land 


Femument  ciramp 

Wet  nasinc 

PeriodicdJy  overflowed. 
PttiodicaHy  swampy . . . 


in 

value  per 
acre 


$20 
15 
20 
80 


Cost  p»  acre 

of 

drainage 


$17 
17 
12 
13 


Increased 

3rield  per 

acre 


$3.00 
2.60 
6.00 
2.00 


Drainage  of  Irrigated  Lands. — The 
soils  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arid 
r^on  contain  alkali  of  different 
kinds.  The  natural  drainage  of 
many  sections  is  poor,  and  in  many 
eases  the  soils  are  underlain  at  com- 
paratively shallow  depths  by  im- 
pervious substrata.  Tne  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  area  irrigated,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  water,  the  wasting  of 
water  upon  fields  in  order  to  retain 
water  rights,  and  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion in  arid  climates  have  created 
a  need  for  drainage  in  nearly  all  ir- 
rigated regions,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  alkali  or  of  lower- 
ing the  nlane  of  the  ground  water. 
During  tne  past  year  a  number  of 
the  larger  irrigation  enterprises 
have  recognised  this  need,  and  have 
planned  to  install  drainage  systems 
lor  their  lands.  The  amount  of  ir- 
rigated land  needing  drainage  has 
bc^n  estimated  as  over  1,000,000 
acres,  or  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  entire   irrigated   area. 

Drainage  of  Swamp  Lands. — The 
greatest  activity  in  drainage  during 
the  past  year  has  been  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  Florida,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
A  movement  has  been  started  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  a  new  law  in 
Mississippi  to  permit  the  inclusion 
of  1,150,000  acres  in  the  upper  Yazoo 
delta  in  one  big  drainage  project. 

The  first  of  tne  large  main  canals 
being  constructed  by  the  state  of 
Florida  in  its  plan  to  reclaim  the 
Everglades  was  opened  during  the 
year.     A   tract    160   miles    long,    60 


miles  wide,  and  containing  4,000,000 
acres  is  to  be  relieved  of  its  surplus 
water  by  five  main  canals,  which 
are  to  be  constructed  by  the  state. 
Lake  Okeechobee  is  to  be  lowered 
during  dry  seasons  in  order  to  make 
it  available  for  storage  during  wet 
seasons.  Much  of  the  land  to  be 
drained  has  been  sold  by  the  state 
to  development  companies,  and  is 
being  sold  by  them  in  small  tracts. 

At  the  1912  sessions  of  their  legis- 
latures, Maryland  and  Kentucky 
enacted  Drainage  and  Levee  District 
Acts,  and  Vermont  reSnacted  and 
amended  its  district  law  of  1910. 

National  Drainage  Association. — In- 
terest in  drainage  has  been  aroused 
to  such  an  extent  that  on  Dec.  8, 
1911,  the  National  Drainage  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  at  Chicago. 
The  second  session  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  at  New  Orleans  April 
10-13,  1912,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  asking  federal  aid  for 
drainage.  Most  of  the  land  needing 
to  be  reclaimed  by  drainage  lies  upon 
interstate  streams,  and  to  be  re- 
claimed properly  must  be  handled 
as  units,  regardless  of  state  lines. 
These  conditions,  the  association 
maintains,  necessitate  the  control  of 
the  reclamation  works  by  the  federal 
Government,  rather  than  the  states. 
It  is  also  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment advance  funds  for  this  woric, 
the  right  to  control  the  works  and 
to  advance  the  funds,  as  suggested, 
being  based  upon  the  power  of  the 
federal  Government  to  control  navi- 
gation.   {Bee  aUo  XIX,  Agriculture.) 


HIOHWAYS 

Andrew  P.  Aicdebson 

The  year  1912  has  been  especially  [  data  as  are  at  present  available   it 

*   is  estimated  that  12,000  miles  of  all 
classes  of  roads  were  improved  with 


notable    for    the    large    amount    of 
new  road   construction.     From  such 
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a  bard  surface.  And  yet,  while  the 
main  interest  seems  to  have  been 
centered  largely  on  new  improve- 
ments, commendable  progress  has 
been  made  also  in  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, road  finance  and  main- 
tenance. 

Federal  Aid. — During  the  past  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  federal  aid  in 
road  building.  This  was  not  asking 
an  entirely  new  innovation,  for  dur- 
ing the  early  life  of  the  Republic 
Congress  took  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  providing  for  adequate 
roads.  Altogether  about  $14,000,000 
was  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
money  and  land  grants  during  a 
period  of  about  30  years,  but  on 
May  25,  1838,  Congress  passed  the 
last  appropriation  for  the  National 
Road.  The  idea  became  very  gen- 
eral that  the  importance  of  the 
wagon  road  had  given  way  to  the 
railroad.  This  idea  prevailed  for 
more  than  50  years,  when  changing 
traffic  conditions  b^an  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  our 
local  roads.  The  automobile  and 
auto-truck  have  created  a  new  de- 
mand for  main  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  centers  of  population 
or  places  of  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion. An  idea  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  this  matter  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  1911- 
1912  session  of  Congress  no  less  than 
86  bills  and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced for  granting  some  form  of 
federal  aid   in  road  building. 

On  Aug.  24,  1912,  after  a  lapse 
of  74  years.  Congress  again  decided 
to  aid  the  several  states  and  voted 
$500,000  for  the  construction  of  ex- 
perimental and  rural  delivery  routes. 
This  money  is  to  be  expended  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. For  each  dollar  contributed 
by  the  Government  two  must  be  con- 
tributed by  the  state  or  local  com- 
munity in  order  to  secure  this  assist- 
ance. The  plan  is  thus  strictly  one 
of  federal  aid  or  codperation  with 
the  states  in  road  improvement.  No 
limitations  were  placed  by  Congress 
as  to  the  location  or  distribution  of 
these  roads,  except  that  they  shall 
be  such  as  are  or  will  be  used  as 
rural  delivery  routes. 


State  Roads.— The  work  accom- 
plished by  some  of  the  individual 
states,  however,  has  been  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  granting  of 
federal  aid.  No  less  than  nine  states 
have  engaged  extensively  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  state  roads. 
These  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Califor- 
nia, Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
Washington  and  Rhode  Island.  On 
the  basis  of  funds  available  for  1912 
it  is  estimated  that  over  ^0,000,000 
has  been  expended  by  these  states 
during  the  past  ^ear  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  their 
state  highways. 

New  York  easily  leads  with  an 
expenditure  of  over  $5,000,000  for 
new  construction  and  $2,920,000  for 
maintenance  of  state  roads.  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  passed  the  so-called 
Sproul  bill,  wnereby  on  June  1,  1912, 
about  8,000  miles  of  public  roads 
were  taken  over  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained  as  a  system  of  state 
roads.  One  million  dollars  was  made 
immediately  available  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair.  Another  notable 
event  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  de- 
cision reached  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  that  in  the  future  con- 
struction as  well  as  maintenance  will 
be  done  largely  by  direct  labor  in- 
stead of  by  the  contract  system  used 
in  the  past.  (See  also  VI,  Amend- 
ments to  State  Constitutions.) 

SUte  Aid.— Thirteen  states— Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin — have  perfected 
workable  systems  of  state  aid  to 
counties  or  districts.  Several  of  the 
states  which  are  classed  above  as 
state-road  states  also  grant  state  aid 
to   counties  or  smaller   subdivisions. 

Convict  Labor. — The  use  of  prison 
labor  in  road  construction  has  been 
considerably  extended  and  perfected 
during  the  past  year.  Twelve 
states — ^Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington  and  Wyoming — 
have  employed  considerable  numl^rs 
of  state  convicts  in  the  construction 
of  state  roads,  or  more  often  in 
building  county  roads  as  a  form  of 
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state  aid  granted  to  counties.  The 
past  year  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  convict  labor  can  be 
successfully  utilized  in  building  good 
roads  m  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  prison 
labor  in  road  construction  has  not 
exceeded  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  cost  of  free  labor,  while  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  states  report  it 
as  being  more  beneficial  to  the 
prisoner  than  any  other  form  of 
labor  yet  devised.  The  state  of  Il- 
linois/and,  to  some  extent,  Minne- 
sota and  California,  have  not  worked 
any  prisoners  in  road  building,  but 
have  utilized  a  portion  of  the  prison 
labor  at  the  penitentiary  in  prepar- 
ing road  metal,  which  is  then  sup- 
plied either  free  to  the  various 
counties,  or  sold  to  tlieni  at  actual 
cost. 

Road  Finance. — Bond  issues  have 
continued  to  be  a  favorite  method 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  county  and 
township  roads.  Available  data  in- 
dicate that  the  funds  raised  in  this 
manner  during  the  past  year  will 
exceed  $40,000,000.  During  1911  the 
county  and  township  road  improve- 
ment bonds  voted  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $38,686,575. 

There  also  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  so-called  "pay-as-you- 
go  method"  of  road  improvement. 
Counties,  townships  or  special  road 
districts  have  in  hundreds  of  cases 
levied  special  taxes  to  increase  their 
road  revenues  and  improve  their 
roads  correspondingly.  In  general 
they  are  also  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  see  that  adequate  returns 
are  received  for  the  money  invested. 
This  awakening  activity  has  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
communities,  however,  are  still  prac- 
tically wasting  their  road  revenues 
because  of  lack  of  systematic,  or- 
ganized  action. 

Road  Administration.'— The  past 
vear  has  shown  a  verv  marked  ten- 
dency  toward  the  adoption  of  more 
business-like  and  scientific  methods 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  road 
improvements.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  road  adminis- 
tration. Both  states  and  counties 
are  rapidly  securing  systematic,  or- 
ganized   control    of    the    administra- 


tion of  all  road  affairs.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  present  effects  of 
better  administrative  methods  is  on 
the  terms  of  county  and  township 
road  bonds  voted  during  the  past 
year.  Formerly  a  large  majority  of 
county  and  township  road  bonds 
were  issued  for  a  term  of  from  25 
to  50  years,  or  from  three  to  five 
times  the  probable  life  of  the  road 
under  modern  traffic  conditions.  The 
majority  of  the  bonds  issued  during 
the  past  year,  however,  were  for  pe- 
riods, but  little  in  excess  of  the  prob- 
able life  of  the  improvement.  This 
is  an  economic  reform  of  great  value, 
and  one  which  has  been  urgently  ad- 
vocated by  our  best  highway  author- 
ities for  many  years. 

Formerly  little  or  no  provision  was 
made  for  skilled,  businesslike  super- 
vision of  the  large  sums  often  raised 
by  bond  issues.  The  location  of  the 
road  system  was  largely  the  result 
of  clever  manipulation  of  local  in- 
terests or  political  pull,  while  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  road  sys- 
tem after  it  was  built  was  but  rarely 
even  thought  of.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  seen  a  marked  change 
for  the  better.  A  fairly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  roads  built  from  lK>nd 
issues  were  reasonably  well  located, 
the  construction  was  satisfactory, 
both  as  regards  the  methods  and  ma- 
terials, and  in  general  some  provi- 
sion   was    made   for    maintenance. 

Examples  of  excessive  waste  from 
defective  organization  are  becoming 
less  and  less  numerous.  Striking  in- 
stances are  being  more  and  more 
severely  criticized  and  condemned  by 
an  observant  public.  During  the 
past  year  many  unwilling  communi- 
ties have  been  literally  forced  by 
this  enlightened  criticism  into  adopt- 
ing a  more  businesslike  administra- 
tion of  their  road  funds,  together 
with  more  scientific  methods  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

Road  Construction. — The  sand-clay 
road  has  proved  more  popular  than 
ever.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
roads  have  been  surfaced  with  sand- 
clay  during  the  past  year  than  with 
all  other  materials  combined,  gpravel 
alone  excepted.  As  in  past  years, 
the  larger  portion  of  sand-clay  con- 
struction has  been  confined  to  the 
southern  states,  though  a  large  mile- 
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age  has  been  built  in  the  middle 
and  western  states.  Five  years  of 
successful  trials  with  sand-clay  con- 
struction have  now  fully  demon- 
strated that  this  form  of  construction 
is  well  adapted  to  large  sections 
of  the  western  and  northern  states 
in  addition  to  the  South,  where  it 
was  developed  nearly  20  years  ago. 
The,  average  cost  of  the  sand-clay 
roads  built  during  the  past  year 
probably  has  not  exceeded  an  average 
of  $760  per  mile. 

In  general,  the  class  of  construc- 
tion employed  during  the  year  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  great 
flood  of  "cure  alls"  which  swept 
over  the  country  following  the  ad- 
vent of  the  automobile,  has  largely 
subsided.  Rapid  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  standardization  of 
both  materials  and  methods.  The 
American  Society  for  Testing  Mater- 
ials, the  International  Association  for 
Testing  Materials,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, have  devoted  considerable  time 
and  attention  to  this  subject.  Re- 
liable and  practical  methods  of  test- 
ing road  materials  and  determining 
their  true  value  have  been  perfected 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  and 
given  to  the  public. 

The  high  and  ever  increasing  cost 
of  maintenance  has  led  to  a  more 
general  adoption  of  various  methods 
and  materials  which,  while  generally 
of  a  higher  first  cost,  are  expected 
to  effect  a  saving  through  lower  cost 
of  maintenance.  The  materials  which 
have  met  with  the  greatest  favor 
are  bituminous  binders  for  broken- 
stone  roads,  brick,  and  concrete.  The 
bituminous  binders  have  been  largely 
confined  to  asphalts,  asphaltic  oils 
and  tars.  Satisfactory  roads  have 
been  built  with  all  of  these  materi- 
als. The  question  of  which  one  to 
use  is  now  largely  one  of  local  con- 
ditions and  prices.  In  reviewing  the 
bituminous  construction  of  the  past 
year,  we  find  that  the  largest  mile- 
age was  of  asphaltic  oil,  while  tar 
was  second,  and  asphalt  and  asphal- 
tic preparations  third. 

Brick  blocks  have  been  used  more 
generally  than  ever  before  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  expected  to  carry 
heavy,  mixed  traffic.  The  states 
showing  the  largest  mileage  of  brick 


construction  are  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  cost  of  a  brick  road  nine 
feet  wide,  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
has  averaged  from  $10,000  to  $12,500 
per  mile,  with  an  increase  of  $1,000 
per  mile  for  each  additional  foot  of 
width.  Reliable  data  concerning  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  brick  roads 
under  different  traffic  conditions  and 
covering  a  sufficient  period  of  years 
to  be  of  real  value  are  as  yet  rare. 
Practically  all  reports  of  main- 
tenance costs  on  well  constructed 
brick  roads  during  the  past  year  are', 
however,  extremely  gratifying. 

The  construction  of  concrete  roads, 
which  was  first  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  during  1911,  has  more 
than  doubled.  Wayne  County,  Mich., 
which  is  the  largest  builder  of  this 
type  of  country  road,  altered  its 
specifications  slightly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1912.  The  mixture  was 
changed  from  1-2-4  to  1-1  %-3,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  finished  road- 
way increased  from  six  to  seven  in- 
ches. 

Road  MaintenaBce. — Road  main- 
tenance has  continued  to  be  the  most 
pressing  question  during  the  past 
year,  as  it  has  been  during  the  pre- 
vious six  or  seven  years.  Automo- 
bile and  auto-truck  traffic  is  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  During 
the  past  year  more  than  a  half-mil- 
lion automobiles  frequented  our  pub- 
lic roads.  The  peculiar  fiexibility  of 
the  automobile  traffic  and  its  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  shift  its  routes  of 
main  travel  to  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance often  works  great  hardship 
on  local  communities.  Only  by  a 
comprehensive  study  of  large  areas 
can  this  demand  of  the  auto  traffic 
for  through  routes  be  foreseen  and 
adequately  provided  for.  In  this 
field  the  different  state  highway  de- 
partments have  done  splendid  service 
during  the  past  year. 

Dust  prevention  may  be  divided 
under  two  heads — laying  the  dust 
formed,  and  preventing  its  forma- 
tion by  more  permanent  methods  of 
construction.  For  laying  dust,  large 
use  has  been  made  of  surface  appli- 
cations of  light  asphaltic  oils,  tars, 
magnesium  chloride  solution,  and  a 
number  of  proprietary  compounds. 
The  progress  during  the  past  years 
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has  been  largely  confined  to  perfect- 
ing apparatus,  machinery,  and  meth- 
ods of  application.  Progress  in  per- 
manent methods  has  already  been 
discussed  under  construction. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  is 
very  difficult  to  determine,  because 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  new  con- 
struction and  the  absence  of  data 
covering  exactly  the  same  mileage 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  main- 
tenance cost  per  mile  per  year  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  road.  Hence, 
when,  as  is  the  case  in  practically 
all  states  at  present,  no  effort  is 
made  to  differentiate  the  construc- 
tion according  to  age,  but  a  general 
average  for  maintaining  the  whole 
mileage  is  reported,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  the 
change  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
due  to  traffic,  maintenance  methods, 
or  the  influence  of  newly  built  roads 
added  to  the  svstem. 

In  New  York  State  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  maintenance  of  3,151 
miles  of  state,  roads  was  $2,919,959, 
or  an  average  of  $926  per  mile,  as 
against  $1,001  per  mile  expended  on 
the  maintenance  of  2,123  miles  of 
road  in  1910.  Very  few  reliable  data 
are  at  hand  as  to  the  actual  expen- 
diture for  maintenance  during  1912. 
Wherever  automobile  traffic  is  heavy, 
together  with  considerable  amount  of 
horse-drawn  traffic,  the  maintenance 
cost  of  broken  stone  roads  has  aver- 
aged not  less  than  $400  per  mile.  In 
exceptional  cases  this  amount  has 
been  exceeded  200  or  even  300  per 
cent. 

The     state     of     Iowa     has     made 


marked  progress  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  earth  roads.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  we  find  the  im- 
portance of  our  earth  roads  fully 
recognized  in  a  legislative  enactment 
which  makes  the  dragging  of  all 
county  roads  compulsory.  Great  im- 
provement in  the  earth  roads  is  re- 
ported from  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

New  Developments  in  Constnictioiu 
— No  striking  new  developments  have 
appeared  during  the  past  year.  Such 
as  we  find  are  rather  the  evolution 
of  older  methods  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions  than  new  dis- 
coveries. During  several  years,  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  develop  a 
road  surface  possessing  all  the  good 
qualities  of  concrete  without  its  ob- 
jectionable quality,  lack  of  resili- 
ence. This  had  led  to  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  concrete  surface,  two 
of  which  seem  to  give  promise  of 
future  value.  The  first,  discovered 
by  L.  W.  Page,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Roads,  consists  of 
adding  mineral  oil  to  the  concrete, 
forming  the  so-called  oil-mixed  con- 
crete, which  is  more  resilient  than 
ordinary  concrete  and  is  also  moist 
proof.  The  second  method  consists 
of  a  cushion  or  wearing  coat  over 
the  ordinary  concrete  pavement. 
This  cushion  coat  is  from  0.25  to  0.5 
in.  in  thickness,  and  is  composed  of 
sand  or  very  finely  broken  stone 
with  a  good  bituminous  binder.  This 
gives  a  resilient  surface  to  the  un- 
yielding concrete  which  can  be  read- 
ily renewed  as  often  as  traffic  con- 
ditions may  make  it  necessary. 


WATERWAYS 

E.  N.  Johnston 


Appropriaticns. — Tlie  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  July  25,  1912,  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $31,059,370.50,  and 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,200,000  additional.  These 
funds  were  for  use  in  prosecuting 
many  different  works  of  river  and 
harbor  improvement  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  total  amount 
appropriated  for  rivers  and  harbors 
to  November,  1912,  was  $735,473,149. 
The   total    amount   actually   expend- 


ed by  the  federal  Government  for 
river  and  harbor  improvement  and 
maintenance  during  the  year  ending 
June    30,     1912,    was    $35,643,918. 

On  Dec.  2  estimates  aggregating 
$56,766,992  for  river  and  harbor  work 
during  the  fiscal  year  1914  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Harbors:  Atlantic  Coast. — At  Port- 
land, Me.,  the  work  of  restoration 
of  30-ft.  depth  in  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  harbor  has  been 
commenced.      The    35-ft.    channel    at 
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entrance  to  Boston  harbor  has  been 
completed  except  for  some  rock  re- 
moval. Work  was  begun  during  the 
year  upon  the  improvement  of  Pol- 
lock Rip  channel  near  the  entrance 
of  Nantucket  Sound  to  a  depth  of 
30  ft.,  by  dredging;  this  is  an  ex- 
posed ocean  channel  carrying  a  large 
commerce. 

The  new  Ambrose  Channel  en- 
trance to  New  York  harbor  was 
completed  during  the  year  to  a  depth 
of  40  ft.  at  low  water,  and  width 
of  from  1,850  to  2,000  ft.  Its  high- 
water  depth  is  44  ft.  Formerly  no 
vessels  attempted  to  enter  the  har- 
bor at  night;  now  they  enter  at 
night,  and  even  during  heavy  fogs. 
The  work  of  removal  of  rock  reefs 
in  tlie  East  River  and  the  vicinity  of 
Hell  Gate  was  continued  during  the 
year.  Work  has  been  begun  upon 
the  improvement  of  Jamaica  Bay 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  the  im- 
provement to  be  made  by  cooperation 
of  the  federal  Government  and  the 
city  of  New  York.  This  bay  will 
ultimately  have  an  entrance  channel 
30  ft.  deep  and  1,500  ft.  wide. 

There  was  originally  available  in 
the  Delaware  River  channel  below 
Philadelphia,  a  depth  of  only  17  ft. 
The  channel  is  63  miles  long  and  has 
already  been  deepened  so  as  to  be 
now  at  least  30  ft.  deep  at  low 
water.  The  work  of  further  im- 
provement to  a  35  ft.  depth  is  in 
progress.  The  entrance  to  Absecon 
Inlet,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is 
to  be  deepened  to  12  ft.  under  a 
project  just  adopted,  and  on  which 
work  has  not  yet  been  begun.  A 
new  project  just  adopted  for  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  harbor  contemplates 
that  the  channel  in  Christiana  Kiver, 
forming  the  harbor,  shall  be  main- 
tained by  a  new  Government  hy- 
draulic dredge  of  the  seagoing  type. 

During  the  year  the  work  of  deep- 
ening the  entrance  channel  of  Nor- 
folk from  30  feet  to  35  feet  was  con- 
tinued. The  1912  River  and  Harbor 
Act  adopted  a  project  for  a  waterway 
12  ft.  in  depth  between  Norfolk  and 
Beaufort,  N,  C,  via  the  inland  route. 
In  addition  to  improvements  of  ex- 
isting natural  waterways  the  project 
includes  the  purchase  of  the  exist- 
*  ig    privately-owned    Albemarle    and 

esapeake    Canal    and    its    enlarge- 


ment. This  new  waterway  will  form 
an  important  part  of  the  proposed 
Atlantic  Intra-Uoastal  Waterway. 

Work  will  soon  be  b^un  upon  con- 
struction of  a  harbor  of  refuge  at 
Cape  Lookout,  N.  C.  This  includes 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater, 
and  will  cost  $3,526,600.  Below 
Wilmington  on  Cape  Fear  River.  N. 
C,  the  channel  has  been  deepened 
from  about  7  ft.  to  26  ft.  The  chan- 
nel will  now  be  considerably  wid- 
ened. The  present  project  for 
Charleston  harbor  is  for  an  entrance 
channel  28  ft.  deep.  This  depth  has 
been  obtained  and  further  widening 
of  the  channel  is  in  progress.  The 
original  depth  was  12  ft.  At  the 
mouth  of  Savannah  River  work  is 
in  progress  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  depth  of  20  ft.  in  the  channel  to 
Savannah  by  dike  construction  and 
dredging.  A  depth  of  24  ft.  at  low- 
water  (30.4  ft.  at  high  water),  has 
already  been  obtained.  Progress 
upon  the  new  30-ft.  project  for  St. 
John's  River,  Fla.,  up  to  the  city  of 
Jacksonville,  included  dike  construc- 
tion, rock  removal,  and  dredging. 

Gulf  Coast.— The  channel  in  Hills- 
boro  Bay  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  was 
originally  about  4  ft.  deep.  A  main 
channel  now  24  ft.  deep  has  been 
obtained  to  Tampa.  Additional  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  auxiliary  chan- 
nels which  are  to  have  the  same 
depth. 

The  channel  in  Mobile  Bay  is  33 
miles  long  to  the  city  of  Mobile. 
Originally  only  8  ft.  deep,  it  has  been 
given  by  dredging  an  available  depth 
of  22  ft.  The  work  of  obtaining 
a  depth  of^  27  ft.  is  well  advanced 
toward  completion,  that  depth  being 
available  over  part  of  the  length  of 
the  channel. 

The  Southwest  Pass,  the  largest 
of  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi 
River  has  now  a  channel  depth  of  31 
ft.,  having  been  deepened  from  9 
ft.  since  1902.  The  channel  across 
the  bar  is  protected  by  jetties  sev- 
eral miles  long.  More  than  3,300,000 
cu.  yd.  were  dredged  from  this 
channel  during  the  year.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  be  35  ft.  deep  and  1,000 
ft.  wide. 

The  depth  available  at  the  en- 
trance to  Galveston  Bay  during  the 
year  was  33  ft.,  previous  operations 
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of  jetty  construction  and  dredging 
having  increased  the  depth  from  9 
ft.  This  improvement  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  the  entire  south- 
west, Galveston  now  ranking  second 
to  New  York  in  value  of  foreign  ex- 
ports. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
opening  to  ocean  commerce  of  anew 
harbor  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  made 
available  by  the  practical  comple- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  Aransas 
Pass,  at  the  entrance  to  Corpus 
Christi  Bay.  The  depth  was  orig- 
inally about  8  ft.;  it  is  now  20  ft. 
Jetties  protect  the  channel  and  con- 
fine the  currents  so  as  to  improve 
it. 

Durinff  the  year  work  of  deep- 
ening the  Sabine-Keches  Canal  to 
25  ft.  and  improving  the  Sabine  and 
Xeches  Rivers  to  Orange  and  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  to  the  same  depth,  was 
begim.  This  canal  runs  from  those 
rivers  near  the  shore  of  Sabine  Lake 
to  Port  Arthur,  which  is  connected 
by  a  canal  25  ft.  deep,  with  deep 
water  obtained  by  jetty  improve- 
ment, and  dredffing  at  Sabine  Pass. 
This  latter  canal  is  soon  to  be  deep- 
ened to  26   ft. 

Pacific  Coast. — Los  Angeles  now 
possesses  a  good  artificial  outer  har- 
bor, protect^  by  a  breakwater  about 
2  miles  long,  and  an  inner  harbor 
consisting  of  dredged  basins  and 
channels,  having  a  maximum  depth 
of  30  ft.  Already  over  3  miles  of 
wharf  frontage  is  available  for  ves- 
sels of  30-ft.  draft.  Originally  the 
available  depth  was  only  2  ft. 

Congress  in  1912  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater  to  shel- 
ter the  harbor  of  Monterey,  Cal. 
The  work  of  raisins  the  jetties  at  the 
entrance  to  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.,  was 
in  progress  during  the  year. 

Contract  was  entered  into  during 
the  year  for  construction  of  2  new 
dredgine  plants  to  be  used  in  deep- 
ening the  channel  in  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  Rivers  up  to  Port- 
land from  the  present  depth  of  24 
ft.  to  30  ft.,  the  original  depth  hav- 
ing been  about  14  ft. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  there  is  in  progress  the  most 
extensive  and  difficult  jetty  improve- 
ment ever  undertaken.  The  south 
jetty  has  been  built  to  a  length  of 


about  7  miles  out  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  depth  in  places  being  as 
much  as  65  ft.  The  construction  of 
the  north  jetty  will  soon  be  com- 
menced. The  work  already  done  has 
provided  a  depth  over  the  bar  of  26 
ft.,  an  increase  of  about  9  ft.  It  is 
expected  to  obtain  eventually  a  depth 
of  40  ft. 

The  improvement  of  the  outer  har- 
bor at  Chicago  by  breakwater  ex- 
tension and  construction  was  author- 
ized during  the  year  by  Congress. 

River  Improvement. — At  the  falls 
of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  three 
locks  already  exist,  two  on  the 
United  States  side,  and  one  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Substantial  progress 
was  made  during  the  year  upon  the 
construction  of  a  third  lock  upon 
the  American  side,  and  Congress  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  fourth 
lock. 

The  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River 
between  Pittsburgh  and  the  mouth, 
by  construction  of  54  locks  and  dams, 
is  in  active  progress,  11  of  the  dams 
having  been  completed.  These  dams 
will  provide  a  depth  of  at  least  9 
ft.  during  the  entire  year;  whereas, 
at  present  the  river  is  entirely  un- 
navigable  during  portions  of  each 
year. 

A  lock  and  dam  in  the  Hudson 
River  at  Troy  has  just  been  com- 
menced. This  will  replace  an  old 
dam  and  small  lock,  and  will  greatly 
improve  the  eastern  approach  to  the 
New  York  State  barge  canal. 

Locks  and  dams  have  also  been  un- 
der construction  during  the  year 
upon  the  Cumberland  River  below 
Nashville,  the  Black  Warrior,  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers,  the  Brazos  and 
Trinity  Rivers,  the  Cape  Fear,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Coosa  Rivers. 

Congress  has  just  adopted  a  proj- 
ect for  comprehensive  improvement 
of  the  Missouri  River  below  Kansas 
City,  which  includes  dike  construc- 
tion and  bank  protection,  estimated 
to  cost  $20,000,000,  and  ordered  by 
Congress  to  be  prosecuted  so  as  to 
be  completed  in  ten  years. 

Minitaippi  River  Floods.— During 
the  spring  of  1912  there  occurred 
the  great^t  flood  of  record  on  the 
Mississippi  River  below  Cairo,  caused 
by  a  coincidence  of  only  moderately 
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high  water  in  its  principal  tributa- 
ries. The  estimated  damage  to  prop- 
erty by  this  flood  was  ^3,000,000. 
There  have  been  built  by  the  United 
States  and  local  interests  1,466  miles 
of  levees  to  protect  the  lands  con- 
tiguous to  the  river,  the  protected 
area  being  over  26,500  square  miles. 
Twelve  crevasses  occurred  in  the 
levees  during  the  1912  flood,  the  re- 
sultant loss  of  levee  being  only  1.77 
per  cent,  of  the  total  levee  contents. 
The  levees  withstood  the  flood  sur- 
prisingly well.    The  levees  have  been 


built  to  such  heights  as  available 
funds  permit,  but  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  grade  deemed  necessary  will 
require  the  placing  of  one-fifth  as 
much  material  as  has  been  placed 
heretofore.  Larger  appropriations 
will  be  required  than  have  been 
available  in  the  past,  if  the  required 
protection  is  to  be  provided  more 
rapidly.  For  the  levee  and  other 
work  on  the  Mississippi  River  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Congress  pro- 
vided the  sum  of  $6,650,000  during 
the  year. 
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Appropriations. — The    total    appro- 

Jriations  made  by  Congress  up  to 
une  30,  1912,  amounted  to  1^93,- 
561,468.58.  By  an  act  approved  Aug. 
24,  1912,  additional  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
amounting  to  $28,980,000,  exclusive 
of  fortifications.  On  June  30,  1912, 
$259,653,236.74,  or  about  69  per  cent, 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $375,- 
701,000,  had  been  charged  into  the 
work,  $34,183,183.48  of  which  was 
expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
submitted  to  Congress  Dec.  2,  is 
$30,174,432. 

Status  of  the  Work.— The  total 
amount  of  excavation  required  for 
the  entire  work  is  now  estimated  at 
211,351,000  cu.  yd.  According  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  which  appeared 
in  November,  excavation  to  June  80, 
1912,  totaled  173,269,815  cu.  yd., 
30,302,261  cu.  yd.  of  which  was  re- 
moved during  the  fiscal  year  1912. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  an  additional 
9,738,882  cu.  yd.  was  removed.  On 
Nov.  1,  therefore,  183,008,697  cu.  yd. 
has  been  excavated,  and  the  amount 
of  material  still  to  be  excavated  was 
28,342,303  cu.  yd. 

The  concrete  work  required  for 
the  complete  canal  is  estimated  at 
approximately  4,560,000  cu.  yd.  To 
June  30,  2,953,902  cu.  yd.  had  been 
placed,  of  which  1,443,570  cu.  yd. 
was  placed  during  the  fiscal  year. 
During  the  first  four  months  of 
the  current  year,  297,061  cu.  yd.  of, 


the  concrete  was  placed.  On  Nov.  1, 
therefore,  the  concrete  work  was 
about  71  per  cent,  completed. 

By  far  the  largest  item  of  struc- 
tural-steel work  is  the  46  lock  gates, 
in  the  construction  of  which,  ap- 
proximately 58,000  tons  of  material 
will  be  employed.  On  June  30,  19 12, 
none  of  the  gates  was  completed,  but 
work  was  in  progress  on  23  gates  at 
Gatun  and  Pedro  Miguel.  The  total 
steel  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  nearly  all  placed  during  the 
year,  was  19,631  tons.  During  Au- 
gust, work  was  begun  at  Miri^ores. 

Contracts  aggregating  $3,683,- 
306.29  were  entered  into  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  electric  locomotives, 
tracks,  machines,  pumps,  electrical 
equipment,  and  all  other  appliances 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
locks,  with   a  few  minor  exceptions. 

The  official  date  of  opening  the 
canal  is  still  Jan.  1,  1915.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected,  however,  that  the 
first  ship  will  pass  through  the  canal 
before  the  end  of  1913.  Col.  Goe- 
thals  reports  that  Culebra  Cut  will 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1913,  unless 
unexpectedly  heavy  slides  occur.  The 
Gatun  Locks  and  Dam  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  same  date,  and  the 
spillway  a  month  later.  The  lodes 
and  dams  in  the  Pacific  division  will 
be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  1913.  The 
spillway  at  Miraflores  will  be  coib- 
pleted  by  June  30,  1913,  and  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  channel  below  Mira- 
flores by  the  same  date. 

Ccnstmction:  Atlantic  Dtyisioii. — 
The  work  of  this  division   includes 
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the  oonfltruction  of  the  locks  and 
dams  at  Qatun,  the  excavation  be- 
tween the  loeks  and  deep  water  in 
the  Caribbean^  and  the  breakwater 
in  Limon  Bay.  ^cavation  at  the 
Qatiin  Locks  during  the  fiscal  year 
totaled  883,918  cu.  yd.  of  soft  ma- 
terial, handled  by  suction  dredges, 
leaving  89,570  cu.  yd.  to  be  removed. 
The  total  amount  of  masonry  laid 
durinff  the  fiscal  year  was  451,025 
cu.  yd.  Early  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  total  estimate  to  2,050,000 
cu.  yd.;  at  the  close  of  work  on 
Nov.  30,  the  concrete  work  was  over 
93  per  cent,  completed,  with  a  total 
of  1,907,074  cu.  yd.;  the  amounts 
of  dry  and  hydraulic  fill  placed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  were,  respectively, 
2,544,526  and  2,543,086  cu.  yd., 
making  the  totals,  respectively, 
9,863,901  and  9,955,078  cu.  yd.' 
During  the  first  four  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  753,367  cu. 
yd.  of  dry  fill,  and  169,004  cu.  yd. 
of  hydrauUc  fill  were  added  to  the 
dam.  Satisfactory  progress  was 
made  also  on  the  spillway,  in  which 
58,666  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  was  placed 
durinff  the  fiscal  year.  During  the 
first  rour  months  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  5,285  cu.  vd.  were  added 
and  the  concrete  work  was  92.31  per 
cent,  completed  on  Oct.  31. 

Excavation  from  the  canal  prism 
during  the  fiscal  year,  comprised 
424,872  cu.  yd.  in  the  dry,  which 
completed  the  cut  through  the  Mindi 
Hills,  and  4,870,827  cu.  yd.  of 
dredged  material.  On  account  of  sil- 
ting of  the  channel,  however^  the 
net  amount  removed  by  dredging 
was  only  1,319,040  cu.  yd. 

Central  Division^ — ^In  the  Chagres 
district  of  this  division,  the  work  of 
which  includes  all  the  excavation  be- 
tween the  Qatun  Dam  and  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,  560,509  cu.  yd.  of 
material  was  removed  from  the  canal 
prism  during  the  fiscal  year,  leav- 
ing about  300,000  cu.  yd.  of  wet 
excavation  still  remaining.  In  Cule- 
bra  Cut  excavation  during  the  fiscal 
year  totaled  16,476,769  cu  yd. 
From  estimates  prepared  July  1, 
1912,  11,863,540  cu.  yd.  of  dry  ex- 
cavation remained  to  be  removed  to 
complete  this  section.  During  the 
first  iour  months  of  the  current  fis- 


cal year,  this  amount  was  reduced 
by  4,485,401  cu.  yd.,  leaving  the 
Culebra  Cut  93.19  per  cent,  com- 
pleted on  Oct.  31. 

The  estimate  of  material  remain- 
ing on  July  1,  1912,  was  increased 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
3,595,000  cu.  yd.,  to  provide  for 
necessary  excavation  outside  the 
slope  lines  and  because  of  slides. 
As  the  cut  has  been  deepened,  slides 
and  breaks  in  the  banks  have  be* 
come  more  extensive  and  trouble- 
some. The  total  amount  of  material 
removed  because  of  slides  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  16,671,000  cu. 
vd.  Excavation  outside  the  slope 
lines  and  because  of  slides  during 
the  fiscal  year  aggregated  5,915,000 
cu.  yd.,  35.9  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  year,  as  compared 
with  30.07  per  cent,  in  the  year  1910- 
11.  The  two  largest  slides  in  mo- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
cut  at  Culebra,  covered  areas,  re- 
spectively, of  63  and  50.7  acres. 
From  these  slides  11,055,000  cu.  yd. 
of  material  has  been  removed,  4,670,- 
000  cu.  yd.  during  the  fiscal  year. 
No  effective  treatment  for  slides 
once  developed  has  been  discovered, 
but  they  may  be  prevented  by  de- 
creasing the  pressure  on  the  banks 
where  breaks  are  likely  to  occur. 
Terracing  of  the  banks  for  this  pur- 
pose was  continued  throughout  the 
year.  A  special  report  on  the  geol- 
ogy of  Culebra  Cut,  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  disposes  of  apprehen- 
sion that  slides  are  likely  to  en- 
danger the  operation  of  the  com- 
pleted canal. 

Pacific  Division. — The  work  of  this 
division  includes  the  locks  and  dams 
at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores,  and 
the  excavation  of  the  channel  be- 
tween the  locks  and  below  Miraflores 
Locks  to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific. 
Excavation  for  the  Pedro  Migiiel 
Locks  was  practically  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The 
concrete  laid  in  the  locks  amounted 
to  182,870  cu.  yd.,  bringing  the  total 
to  847,926  cu.  yd.,  and  leaving  55,- 
074  cu.  yd.  to  be  placed.  At  the 
close  of  work  on  Nov.  23,  the  locJc 
was  over  98  per  cent,  completed, 
with  only  9,024  cu.  yd.  of  concrete 
to    be    placed.      To    the    west    dam. 
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321,589  cu.  yd.  of  material  was 
added,  leaving  the  dam  87  per  cent, 
completed  on  July  1,  1912.  Addi- 
tions during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  totaled 
68,513  cu.  yd. 

At  Miraflores,  624,747  cu.  yd.  of 
material  was  excavated  from  the 
lock  site  during  the  fiscal  year,  ex- 
clusive of  165,145  cu.  yd.  removed 
in  preparing  the  foundations.  The 
amount  of  concrete  placed  in  the 
locks  was  751,540  cu.  yd.,  leaving 
386,729  cu.  yd.  to  be  placed  July 
1,  1912.  At  the  close  of  work  on 
Nov.  2,  this  amount  had  been  re- 
duced by  187,586  cu.  yd.,  and  the 
locks  were  over  91  per  cent,  com- 
pleted. The  625,048  cu.  yd.  of  hy- 
draulic fill  in  the  west  dam  at  Mira- 
flores was  completed  Dec.  4,  1911, 
by  the  addition  of  78,316  cu.  yd. 
Of  dry  fill  425,125  cu.  yd.  was 
placed  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
dam  was  87  per  cent,  completed  on 
July  1,  1912.  Additions  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year  totaled  158,195  cu.  yd. 

Steam-shovel  excavation  of  the 
canal  prism  in  the  Pacific  division 
totaled  864,475  cu.  yd.  during  the 
fiscal  year.  From  the  sea-level  chan- 
nel south  of  Miraflores  900,596  cu. 
yd.  was  removed  by  the  hydraulic 
excavation  plant,  and  3,884,287  cu. 
yd.  by  dredges.  The  last  item  in- 
cludes 1,044,203  cu.  yd.  excavated 
to  maintain  the  channel.  There  re- 
mained to  be  removed,  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  allowing  700,000 
cu.  yd.  for  silting,  a  total  of  4,194,- 
059  cu.  yd.  The  total  excavation 
in  this  division  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  was  742,939  cu.  yd. 

Labor. — The  number  of  employees 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  fluctuated 
during  the  fiscal  year  between  32,- 
690  on  July  1,  1911,  and  34,957  on 
June  30,  1912.  The  average  num- 
ber of  American  employees  was  5,101. 
Immigration  to  the  Isthmus  con- 
tinued to  decrease,  the  excess  of  ar- 
rivals over  departures  amounting  to 
only  3,510,  compared  with  4,910  in 
1910-11  and  21,114  in  1909-10. 

Fortifications. — ^An  act  approved 
March  4,  1911,  appropriated  $3,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  gun  and 


mortar  batteries  for  the  defense  of 
the  canal  against  naval  attack.  A 
special  division  established  in  the 
cnief  engineer's  office  has  charge  of 
the  actual  execution  of  the  work 
according  to  plans  furnished  by  the 
War  Department.  Work  was  begun 
Aug.  7,  1911,  and  continued  through- 
out the  year.  (See  also  XII,  The 
Army.) 

Tentdnals. — Plans  were  completed 
during  the  year  for  the  terminals  at 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances 
to  the  canal,  which  are  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  wharf  and  pier  ac- 
commodations sufficient  to  meet  all 
immediate  requirements,  all  neces- 
sary facilities  for  docking  and  re- 
pairing all  classes  of  ships  and  for 
furnishing  them  with  fuel,  fresh 
water,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  docks  on  the  Atlantic  side  are 
to  be  protected  against  storms  by  a 
breakwater  extending  out  in  prolon- 
gation of  the  line  separating  the 
Canal  Zone  from  Colon.  They  are 
to  be  1,000  cu.  ft.  long,  209  ft.  wide, 
and  300  ft.  apart.*  On  the  Pacific 
side,  the  piers  will  be  located  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  canal, 
their  ends  2,650  ft.  from  the  center 
of  the  canal  channel.  They  will  be 
nine  feet  narrower  than  those  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  but  otherwise  iden- 
tical. The  piers  are  to  be  covered, 
except  for  a  margin  of  about  18  ft., 
by  fireproof  steel  sheds,  and  will  be 
provided  with  the  best  appliances 
available  for  the  economical  han- 
dling and  storing  of  freight. 

The  dry-dock  accommodations  will 
include,  on  the  Pacific  side,  one  dry- 
dock  1,000  ft.  long,  110  ft.  wide  at 
the  entrance,  and  35  ft.  deep  over 
the  keel  blocks  at  mean  sea-level, 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
ship  that  can  pass  through  the 
canal  locks,  and  an  auxiliary  dock 
for  smaller  classes  of  vessels,  350 
ft.  long,  71  ft.  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  13^  ft.  deep  over  the  keel  blocks 
at  mean  tide.  On  the  Atlantic  side, 
the  present  dry  dock  at  Cristobal, 
300  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide  at  the  en- 
trance, and  13  ft.  deep  over  the  sill 
at  mean  sea-level,  will  be  retained. 

Coaling  plants  will  be  provided  at 
Cristobal  and  Balboa.  The  plant  on 
the  Atlantic  side  will  be  capable  of 
handling  and  storing  200,000  tons  of 
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coal,  with  a  possible  increase  of  50 
per  cent.;  the  plant  on  the  Pacific 
side  will  have  half  this  capacity. 
Storage  will  be  provided  at  each  ter- 
minal for  80,000  bbl.  of  fuel  oil. 

Electric  power  for  operating  the 
canal  wiU  be  generated  at  a  hydro- 
electric plant  located  below  the  spill- 
way in  Oatun  Dam,  now  under  con- 
struction. The  generating  equip- 
ment will  comprise  three  2,250  kw. 
turbines,  driving  2,000  kw.  genera- 
tors. The  average  head  throughout 
the  year  will  be  approximately  75 
ft.  The  installation  of  6,000  kw. 
in  generating  capacity,  including 
reserve,  is  warranted  by  the  amount 
of  water  available  from  the  storage 
in  Gatun  Lake,  upon  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  draw  during  the  dry 
season.  The  maximum  -  quantity  of 
water  diverted  for  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment is  approximately  7  per 
cent,  of  the  minimum  water  sup- 
ply, and  is  the  excess  which  is  not 
required  to  replace  lockage,  evapo- 
ration and  leaki^e  losses. 

The  Panama  Canal  Act. — ^An  Act 
"to  provide  for  the  opening,  main- 
tenance, protection,  and  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  the  san- 
itation and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone"  (H.  R.  21969)  was  one  of 
the  important  pieces  of  legislation 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Conffress.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  sanctioned  the  dismissal 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
on  the  completion  of  the  canal;  au- 
thorized the  President  to  appoint  a 
ffovemor  of  the  Canal  and  Canal 
Zone,  to  serve  four  years,  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $10,000,  to  name  all 
other  persons  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  canal, 
and  to  establish  tolls;  and  provided 
for  the  administration  of  justice  by 
one  district  judge,  through  the  jury 
system  except  in  cases  of  equity  and 
admiralty,  with  appeal  to  the  New 
Orleans  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
bill  stipulated  that  in  the  matter 
of  tolls  no  preference  should  be 
shown  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation, 
and  prescribed  the  same  rate  of  toll, 
not  to  exceed  $1.25  per  ton,  for  all 
vessels  using  the  canal,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  vessels  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  to  which  free  access  was 
reserved.  The  most  important  pro- 
vision prohibited  any  railroad  com- 
Eany  or  other  common  carrier  from 
olding  stock  in  or  controlling  by 
lease  or  otherwise  any  steamship 
line  with  which  it  does  or  may  com- 
pete for  traffic;  this  provision  was  an 
extension  in  committee  of  a  clause 
in  the  original  draft  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  canal  to  anv  vessel  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  railroad,  corpora- 
tion, or  individual,  with  intent  to 
restrain  or  prevent  competition 
among  water  carriers  or  between 
water  and  rail  carriers.  Another 
provision  required  a  railroad  opera- 
ting with  a  water  carrier  from  a 
foreign  country  to  provide  joint 
through  rates  upon  tne  request  of 
any  water  carrier  engaged  in  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  R:ep- 
resentatives  May  23.  The  most  im- 
portant amendment,  which  gave  rise 
to  an  international  controversy  (See 
III,  Iniemaiional  Relations),  grant- 
ed free  use  of  the  canal  to  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  United  States;  otherwise  the 
provisions  regarding  tolls  were  re- 
tained. In  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment, proposing  the  elemination  of 
the  clauses  exempting  American  ves- 
sels from  tolls,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  11;  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  Aug.  9,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  15, 
with  the  privileges  granted  to  coast- 
wise shipping  exclueively  confirmed, 
and  exemption  from  tolls  granted 
also  to  vessels  of  American  registry 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  whose 
owners  agree  to  surrender  them  to 
the  United  States  in  time  of  war  or 
other  emergency,  at  a  fair  valuation. 
A  new  clause  added  in  the  Senate 
admitted  to  American  registry  for- 
eign-built ships  engaged  only  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  of  exclusively 
American  ownership,  but  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  eligible  for 
mail  contracts  unless  constructed 
with  a  view  to  conversion  into  aux- 
iliary naval  cruisers.  In  the  last 
hours  of  debate  the  Senate  restored 
to  the  bill  provisions,  omitted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interoce- 
anic    Canals,    prohibiting    American 
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railroads  from  owning  ships  opera- 
ting through  the  canal,  prohibiting 
voBsels  owned  by  "illegal''  industriiU 
combinations  from  using  the  canal, 
and  requiring  all  railroads  to  dis- 
pose of  any  steamship  lines  owned  by 
them  which,  if  independent,  would 
c<Mnpete  with  the  railroads. 

The  bill  finally  adopted  in  con- 
ference, passed  by  the  Senate  Aug. 
16,  and  by  the  House  Aug.  17,  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  Aug. 
24,  retained  the  exemption  of  Amer- 
ican coastwise  vessels  from  payment 
of  tolls  but  abandoned  the  ^ctension 
of  the  privil^e  to  American  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade;  restored  the 
House  provision  prohibiting  owner- 
ship by  a  railroad  after  July  1,  1014, 
of  any  steamship  line  with  which 
it  does  or  may  compete  for  traffic, 
but  modified  it  to  permit  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  ex- 
tend the  time  limit  in  the  case  of 
any  railroad-owned  steamship  line 
operating  a  beneficial  service  which 
subjects  its  rates,  facilities,  etc.,  to 
the  control  of  the  Commission;  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  canal  to  any 
vessel  owned  or  controlled  by  corpo- 
rations violating  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act;  retained  the  clause  admit- 
ting foreign-built  ships  to  American 
register;  and  provided  for  free  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  materials 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
ships.  (See  also  XIII,  Eoonomio 
Oanditiona  and  the  Conduct  of  Bust- 
neas;  and  XXII,  Trade,  Tra/naportar 
tion,  and  Communication,) 

TxAffic  and  ToU8.~Two  elaborate 
reports,  prepared  by  Emory  R.  John- 
son, on  "Panama  Canal  Traffic  and 
Tolls"  (Sen.  Doc.  575,  62nd  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.)  and  the  "Relation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Traffic  and 
Rates  of  American  Railroads"  (Sen. 
Doc.  875,  62nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.), 
were  presented  to  President  Taft 
Aug.  7.  The  first  has  five  divisions; 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  savings 
in  distance  and  time  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  route  over  other  routes 
between  the  principal  ports  of  the 
world;  a  study  of  world  freight 
movements,  introducing  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  might  have  advantageously 
used  the  canal  during  1909-10;  a 
survey   of   the   growth   of   available 


traffic,  1899  to  1914-15;  a  study  of 
the  relation  of  tolls  to  the  volume 
of  traffic  through  the  canal,  with 
recommendations  summarized  below; 
and  an  examination  of  coaling  fatali- 
ties and  coal  costs  via  the  Panama 
Canal   and   alternative   routes. 

Prof.  Johnson,  whose  report,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  presented 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act,  recommended  that  the 
same  rate  of  toll  be  charged  on 
American  as  on  foreign  vessels,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  omiBsion  or  repayment  of 
tolls  on  American  shipping  would  be  of 
assistance  mainly  to  our  coastwise  ship- 
ping which  does  not  need  aid  and  wonld 
be  of  but  little  help  to  American  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 

(b)  Such  subsidies  as  are  given  the 
American  merchant  marine  shonld  be 
paid  to  vessels  employed  in  our  foreign 
trade;  but  the  remission  or  repayment 
to  vessel  owners  of  Panama  tolls  on 
American  ships  in  the  foreign  trade 
would  be  an  ineffective  subsidy  that 
might  invite  retaliatory  measures  by 
foreign  goTernments. 

(c)  The  exemption  of  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  Panama  tolls  would  inure 
mainly  to  the  benefit  of  the  coastwise 
carriers  and  only  partially  to  the  bene- 
fit of  shippers  and  consumers.  Neither 
the  rates  of  the  steamship  lines  nor  the 
charges  of  the  rail  carriers  will  be  ap- 
preciably higher  if  tolls  are  charged  on 
coastwise  shipping  than  they  will  be  if 
such  shipping  is  relieved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tolls. 

The  rate  recommended  by  Prof. 
Johnson  was  $1.20  per  net  ton  for 
loaded  merchant  vessels,  with  a  re- 
duction of  40  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  vessels  in  ballast.  This  rate  was 
established  by  proclamation  of  the 
President,  Nov.  13;  on  naval  trans- 
ports, colliers,  hospital  ships,  and 
supply  ships,  the  same  rate  waer 
fixed;  all  other  naval  vessels  using 
the  canal  will  be  charged  $0.50  per 
displacement  ton. 

To  quote  from  Prof.  Johnson's  es- 
timate of  traffic  and  revenue: 

The  shipping  using  the  Panama  Canal 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes — 
that  engaged  in  the  coastwise  commerce 
between  the  two  seaboards  of  the  United 
States,  American  shipping  employed  in 
carrying  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  foreign  Shipping 
carrying  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and   foreign   countries.      The   fOUowlag 
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table  states  the  probable  volume  of  each 
of  these  three  classes  of  shipping  during 


the  first  two  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  canal,  during  1020  and  daring  1925 : 


Average 
per  annum 
during  1915 

and  1910 

1920 

1925 

fVuuiti-tA-AnAiit  Am^ricAn  nh inning 

1.000.000 

730,000 

8.780.000 

1.414.000 

910.000 

11.020.000 

2.000.000 

American  shipping  carrying  foreign  commerce 
of  ihB  United  States 

1.150.000 

Foreign  shipping  carnring  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries 

13.850.000 

Total 

10.500.000 

13.344.000 

17.000.000 

The  gross  revenue  that  may  be  secured  I  $1.20   per   net  ton   upon   all   merchamt 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  with  tolls  at  |  vessels,  is  stated  in  the  following  table : 


Average 
per  annum 
during  1915 

and  1915 

1920 

1925 

CiomiA'tn-4Ht»/ii  American  ffhiDoioff. .,..--.  r  -  - 

Sl.200.000 

864.000 

10.536.000 

Sl.606.800 

1.092.000 

13.224.000 

S2.400.000 

American  shipping  canying  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States* 

1.380.000 

Foreign  8hin;>ing  carrsfin^  eommerce  of  the 
Umted  States  and  foreign  countries 

16.620.000 

Total 

S12.600.000 

S16.013.800 

S20.400.000 

1  As  coastwise  shipping  will  bear  no  tolls,  this  item  must  now  be  omitted. 


It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  that  the  annual  ex- 
penses .  .  .  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal  and  the  sani- 
tation and  government  of  the  zone  will 
amount  to  $4,000,000.  The  canal  will 
cost  $875,000,000.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
est on  this  sum  at  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  will  amount  to  $11,250,000.  The 
canal  concession  treaty  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  requires  the 
United  States,  beginning  in  1913,  to 
pay  $200,000  annually  to  Panama. 
Thus  the  total  annual  expenses  .  .  . 
wlU  be  $15,500,000. 

Saex  CanaL — ^Prof.  Johnson  points 
out  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  com- 
pete with  the  Sues  Canal  route  for 
the  commerce  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  At- 
lantic-North Sea  ports  of  Europe 
with  the  Orient  east  of  Singapore; 
fuel  expenses  will  be  lower  via  Pan- 
ama, and  with  equality  of  tolls,  the 
Panama  route  should  readily  secure 
the  traflk.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Panama  Canal  could  not  hope  to  at- 
tract from  the  Sues  route  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tonnage  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Pacific  sea- 
board of  Asia  without  reducing  tolls 
below  a  point  offering  reasonable  as- 


surance of  commercial  self-support. 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  fixing  Panama  tolls  at  $1.20 
per  net  ton,  on  an  equality  with  the 
new  Suez  rates  which  go  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1913. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  during  the 
calendar  year  1911,  the  total  number 
of  ships  pasaing  through  the  canal 
was  4,969,  with  a  net  roistered 
tonnage  of  18,324,794  tons,  repre- 
senting increases  over  1910  of  436 
vessels  and  1,742,896  tons.  Of  theae 
ships,  4,858  were  mercantile  vessels, 
with  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  14,- 
904,475  tons.  The  total  receipts  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  1911 
amounted  to  $27,607,645,  an  increase 
of  $866,802  over  1910.  The  total  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  $6,634,238. 
The  directors  of  the  company,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Paris,  June  3,  de- 
cided to  continue  the  reduction  of 
tolls  which  has  been  in  progreas 
since  1910.  The  successive  rates  per 
net  ton  have  been:  1910,  $1.50; 
1911,  $1.40;  1912,  $1.30.  On  Jan. 
1,  1913,  a  new  rate  of  $1.20  goes  into 
effect. 
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DOCKS,  WHABVES,    AND   WATEBFBONTS 

Calvin  Tomkins 


Administration. — The  basic  princi- 
ple of  modern  seaport  organization  is 
to  tie  together  the  more  important 
sections  of  the  port,  and  ultimately 
the  port  as  a  whole,  by  marginal 
terminal  railroads,  the  circulation  of 
traffic  over  which,  in  the  rear  of  the 
docks,  shall  be  as  public  and  unob- 
structed as  is  the  marine  circulation 
of  traffic  in  front  of  them.  In  short, 
port  development  is  little  more  than 
railroad  terminal  reorganization  and 
the  creation  of  a  marginal  railroad 
system  at  the  waterfront  which  shall 
make  all  parts  of  a  port  accessible 
to  all  railroads.  Spur  connections 
to  sidings  at  factories  supply  the 
additional  factor  necessary  for  indus- 
trial use.  Each  part  of  the  port 
should  be  planned  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  naturally  best  adapted. 

The  approaching  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  appreciation  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  the  various  seacoast  munici- 
palities of  the  country,  all  of  which 
are  planning  improvements,  appro- 
priations of  money  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  laws  to  secure  better  harbor 
facilities.  This  awakening  of  public 
spirit  is  largely  stimulated  by  the 
activities  of  the  various  chambers 
of  commerce  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

New  York.— At  New  York,  the  dock 
receipts  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  the  municipal  revenues.  For 
years  they  have  been  turned  into  the 
general  treasury  and  used  for  gen- 
eral city  purposes,  to  the  neglect  of 
waterfront  terminal  developments.  So 
far  has  this  proceeded  that  the  Dock 
Department  is  the  only  great  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  which 
has  not  been  provided  for  with  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  growing  ne- 
cessities of  the  port  for  the  past  ten 
years.  As  a  consequence  otner  bet- 
ter-equipped ports  are  diverting  trade 
from  New  York,  and  a  crisis  has 
arisen  in  the  affairs  of  the  port 
which  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country. 

Boston,  under  a  state  commission, 
has  created  the  Directors  of  the  Port 
of  Boston,  and  furnished  them  with 


an  appropriation  of  $9,000,000.  The 
Directors  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor to  serve  interlocking  terms  of 
three  years  each.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  general  plan  for  port  de- 
velopment; have  done  much  to 
cheapen  exchanges  between  railroad 
terminals,  coincidently  providing  for 
better  service,  and  have  recently  ar- 
ranged to  terminate  the  remimerative 
lease  of  the  Conmionwealth  Pier 
($70,000  annually)  to  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  and  transfer  it  for  a  nom- 
inal consideration  to  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  the  largest  steamship 
line  in  the  world.  Railroad  trains, 
both  passenger  and  freight,  can  be 
brought  down  to  this  pier,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  conmierce  of  the  city 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  changes 
contemplated.  The  conmierce  of  Ik>s- 
ton  is  for  the  most  part  handled 
through  several  well-equipped  rail- 
road waterfront  terminals.  A  mod- 
ern installation  for  the  mechanical 
and  cheap  handling  of  grain  is  lo- 
cated at  East  Boston,  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  grain-handling  ap- 
paratus at  {Montreal,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island  has  recently  appoint- 
ed a  Harbor  Commission,  which  is 
giving  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  ports  of  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket.  The  act  appointing  the  board 
is  specific  as  to  property  to  be  ac- 
quired and  improvements  to  be  made 
within  certain  time  limits.  This  im- 
poses upon  Rhode  Island  a  positive 
port  plan. 

Connecticut  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission, which  has  made  available 
an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for 
the  port  of  New  London.  This  port, 
affords  a  well  protected  harbor,  with 
deep  water,  although  the  shores  are 
for  the  most  part  lined  with  bluffs 
and  a  fine  residential  settlement  is 
characteristic  of  the  locality.  New 
London  is  connected  with  the  Orand 
Trunk  Railway  System  of  Canada, 
and  expects  a  development  of  trans- 
continental business. 

Philadelphia.— At  Philadelphia,  the 
control  of  the  municipality  is  de- 
partmental, under  the  city,  the  har- 
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bor  adminiBtration  being  under  the 
Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and 
Ferries,  headed  by  a  single  director. 
The  waterfront  of  Philadelphia  is 
largely  under  railroad  control,  the 
city  owning  nine  piers  of  various 
sizes  with  some  bulkhead  frontage 
at  the  ends  of  streets,  seldom  prac- 
ticable for  wharfage  purposes.  These 
wharves  are  under  leases  from  one 
to  ten  y^ars-  ^he  present  director, 
George  W.  Norris,  proposes  to  insti- 
tute what  are  termed  "preferential 
berths,"  the  lessee  to  be  given  pref- 
erence, but  no  exclusive  privileges 
will  be  granted;  the  available  space, 
not  actually  occupied,  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  for  tran- 
sient purposes.  A  belt  line  for  the 
interchange  of  railroad  freight  among 
all  the  roads  is  in  existence,  and 
the  control  of  this  line  for  4.6  miles 
is  vested  in  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Conunercial  Ex- 
change, with  a  proviso  that  its  use 
is  open  to  all  roads  on  equal  terms. 
The  belt  line  possesses  no  equipment 
of  its  own.  It  onljr  provides  tracks 
over  which  the  various  railroads  op- 
erate rolling  stock  at  a  uniform 
rate.  The  cost  of  these  transfers 
is  absorbed  by  the  railroads  in  the 
rates  for  through  traffic.  Compre- 
hensive plans  have  been  presented 
for  the  extension  of  municipal  con- 
trol and  development.  In  all  these, 
the  present  belt  line  is  made  the 
nucleus  for  a  greater  marginal  rail- 
way. Financial  limitations  are  de- 
laving  the  development  of  port  facil- 
ities at  Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. — The  fire  at  Baltimore 
in  1904  destroyed  many  wharves  and 
private  holdings  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  harbor  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  waterfront  reorganization. 
In  that  year,  $6,000,000  of  "Burnt 
District  Bonds"  were  issued  for 
docks,  street  widenings  and  other 
municipal  improvements.  Sufficient 
waterfront  property  was  acquired  for 
the  construction  of  eight  large,  solid- 
ly filled  docks.  The  President  of  the 
Harbor  Board  is  now  advocating  a 
belt-line  railroad  and  a  clause  in 
leases  insuring  the  municipality  the 
right  to  use  piers  when  not  actually 
occupied. 

Savannah,  second  in  exports  among 
the    Atlantic    ports,    has    been    de- 


veloped entirely  by  private  enter- 
prise. Its  large  commerce  is  admir- 
ably served  by  a  number  of  impor- 
tant railroad  terminals,  which  form 
a  comprehensive  system  of  harbor  de- 
velopment, served  by  a  channel  that 
admits  vessels  drawing  30  ft.  of 
water.  Municipal  ownership  of  docks 
has  recently  D€KK>me  prominent  in 
public  discussion  and  the  trade 
bodies,  city  government  and  citizens 
generally  seem  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  port's  develop- 
ment. 

NcHrfolk  has  recently  appointed  a 
Harbor  Commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers, whose  attention  is  being  direct- 
ed to  the  completion  of  a  publicly 
controlled  belt  line  around  the  port. 

Mobile.— In  1911  the  City  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  adopted  a  commission 
form  of  government.  The  harbor 
control  of  the  city  is  vested  in  one 
of  the  commissioners.  Like  New  Or- 
leans, its  docks  are  in  reality  levees 
or  quays,  with  a  few  slips  and  ba- 
sins. Waterfront  development  up  to 
the  present  time  is  principally  pri- 
vate, by  the  railroads.  The  city 
owns  and  controls  about  1,500  ft. 
of  waterfront  between  the  two  large 
railroad  terminals.  This  has  been 
developed  as  a  quay  on  which  has 
been  erected  a  modem  steel  shed 
1,240  ft.  in  length  and  115  ft.  in 
width;  the  channel  is  now  being 
deepened  from  23  to  27  ft. 

New  Orleans  controls  and  operates 
its  waterfront  terminals  under  the 
French  Code.  It  is  incorporated  into 
the  laws  of  the  state.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  title  to  riparian  lands 
along  the  Mississippi  is  inalienably 
vest^  in  the  state.  Whenever  the 
state  authorities  desire  to  take  pos- 
session of  waterfront  property,  com- 
pensation is  paid  only  for  improve- 
ments made  by  private  occupants, 
not  for  the  property  value  of  the 
land.  Prior  to  May,  1901,  the  public 
waterfront  of  the  port  was  adminis- 
tered by  an  operating  company  under 
lease.  At  present  control  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans. Contrast  between  these  two 
forms  of  administration  is  marked: 
"In  place  of  inefficient  and  insufficient 
facilities  supplied  by  private  les- 
sees, the  Harbor  Board  are  now  lin- 
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ing  the  river  front  with  five  miles 
of  magnifloent  wharves,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent,  have  steel 
aheds  of  the  most  modem  and  ap- 
proved construction.  The  chaiges  for 
|mblic  administration  of  these  facil- 
ities have  been  cut  practically  in 
two."  This  board  is  a  state  body, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  con- 
sists of  five  members,  who  serve 
overlapping  terms  of  five  years  each. 
The  belt-lnie  railroad  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Municipal  Commission, 
created  in  1004.  Before  the  creation 
of  this  commission,  the  waterfront 
was  divided  into  five  parts  and  oper- 
ated by  several  railr«ad  trunk  lines, 
each  fine  charging  arbitrarily  for 
switching  over  its  lines  for  delivery 
to  other  lines  and  to  the  public 
wharves.  The  accumulated  switching 
charges  frequently  amounted  to  $12 
or  $16  per  car.  There  were  few  in- 
dustrial sidings.  The  belt  line  now 
serves  all  the  public  wharves  and 
connects  all  the  railroads  with  each 
other  and  affords  interchange  of  busi- 
ness between  industries  and  between 
the  different  railroads.  Cars  are 
transferred  at  the  flat  rate  of  $2 
per  car  from  any  point  on  the  line 
of  the  road.  At  present  there  are 
18  miles  of  track  and  12  miles  of 
switches.  The  commission  directly 
operates  the  road.  Notable  advances 
in  freight-handling  machinery  are 
also    to   be   noted    at   New    Orleans. 

Galveston. — The  port  of  Galveston 
is  virtually  a  railroad  port.  Its  ter- 
minals are  not  publicly  operated,  but 
an  admirable  private  railroad  service 
exists. 

San  Francisco  has  always  owned 
and  controlled  and  now  operates  the 
marginal  road  on  the  waterfront  and 
the  docks  in  addition.  The  marginal 
road  is  an  open  highway  over  which 
cars  of  the  various  roads  are  switched 
by  the  engines  of  the  belt  line  at  a 
fixed  charge.  The  system  is  not  quite 
completed,  being  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— northern  and  southern — ^but 
plans  are  under  way  for  joining 
these  sections.  Before  long  the  bel£ 
line  service  will  have  be«i  completed. 
A  comprehensive  physical  plan  for 
the  waterfront  exists,  which  is  grad- 
ually being  carried  out.  This  port 
is  the  assembly  point  for  a  large  part 


of  the  trans-Pacific  commerce.  Both 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  are 
newer  ports  alive  to  opportunities 
and  also  prepared  to  take  their 
share  of  the  cooamerce  oi  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Los  Angeles.— The  city  of  Los  An- 
geles has  secured  a  strip  of  territory 
between  it  and  the  sea  where  it  is 
developing  a  port  some  20  miles  dis- 
tant. The  city  has  pledged  itself 
to  an  expenditure  of  ten  milli<A  dol- 
lars; $3,000^000  of  indebtedness  has 
already  been  incurred  for  the  eon- 
struetion  of  piers,  terminal  facilities, 
and  dredging,  to  make  the  harbor 
available.  A  municipal  railroad  seme 
22  miles  in  length  between  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Diego  has  been  projected 
for  the  near  fubire. 

San  "Dieg^  enjoys  a  fine  land-locked 
harbor,  but  has  been  unfortunate  in 
its  railroad  connections.  The  rail- 
road grades  back  of  the  dty  interfere 
with  cheap  conununication  with  the 
coast.  The  conmiission  form  oi  sot- 
emment  prevails  and  harbor  devdop- 
ment,  for  which  an  appropriation 
of  $1^000,000  has  been  secured,  is 
therefore  an  adjunct  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  city  is  located  on  a 
branch  of  the  Sa^a  Fe  road  and 
freight  must  move  through  the  rival 
port  of  Los  Angeles.  An  attempt 
is  being  made  to  secure  direct  con- 
nections with  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Santa  Fe  by  the  construction 
of  a  direct  line  to  Yuma. 

Portland. — Under  laws  granting 
wide  powers,  the  state  of  Or^on  late- 
ly created  the  Commission  of  the 
Public  Docks  of  Portland.  This  is 
supplementary  to  an  efficient  local 
commission,  which  has  done  much  to 
render  the  Columbia  River  navigable 
for  large  ships.  An  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  has  been  made  and  plana 
have  been  prepared  and  adopted,  suf- 
ficient to  insure  to  Portland  an  ef- 
ficient,  publicly  controlled  terminal. 

Seattle.— In  February,  1912,  the 
Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate  a  report  em- 
bodying a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  improvement,  under  municipal 
control,  of  certain  sections  of  the 
harbor.  An  appropriation  of  $6,000,- 
000  has  been  authorized  for  carrying 
out  the  plans. 
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Duration  of  FrtncliiMS. — The  most 
important  franchise  problem  in  Amer- 
iean  cities  to-daj  is  the  tenure  by 
whidi  corporations  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  frandiise  grants.  It  is  seriously 
complicated  by  the  almost  uniformly 
unfortunate  terms  of  grants  whicm 
are  already  outstandii^  and  upon 
whidi  many  of  the  new  frandiises 
must  be  grafted.  We  have  reached 
m  stage  St  political  and  social  de- 
▼elo^ent  when  it  is  practically  im- 
possible  to  find  any  except  the  direct 
benefidariea  who  favor  perpetual 
franchises,  and  yet  until  very  recent 
years  this  was  almost  the  only  form 
m  which  such  grants  were  made. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  outstand- 
ing a  number  of  perpetual  franchises 
which  not  only  constitute  in  them- 
sehrea  a  heavy  burden  on  the  pub- 
lic streets,  but  which  in  addition 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  our 
cities  to  work  out  any  consistent 
adentific  franchise  poliev.  The  ex- 
perience of  New  York  City  in  1912 
fumishea  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The 
New  York  and  Queens  Ck>unty  Rail- 
way Co.  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
cpmted  a  trolley  line  between  the 
flushing  and  CoUeffe  Point  sections 
of  the  dty.  It  is  held  by  the  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  a  perpetual  fran- 
chise. The  present  New  York  City 
diarter  forbids  grants  for  a  longer 
period  than  26  years,  with  a  renewal 
privilcffe  of  26  years.  During^  the 
year  the  company  applied  for  a  fran- 
diise  to  allow  the  double  tracking  of 
a  portion  of  the  line.  The  practical 
absurdity  of  a  limited  grant  for  a 
few  thousand  feet  of  track  in  the 
middle  of  a  perpetual  franchise  is 
apparent,  and  yet  there  is  no  way  in 


^ich  it  can  be  avoided  in  sudi  a 
case.  The  hope  of  students  of  the 
American  franchise  situation  is  that 
perpetual  franchises  may  eventually 
get  so  tied  up  with  limited  gran^ 
that  the  companies  in  self-cfefense 
will  be  compelled  to  meet  the  munic- 
ipalities half  way  in  general  fran- 
drise  settlements  along  the  lines  al- 
ready worked  out  in  Chicago  and 
Cleveland. 

Limited-term  grants  have  not  proved 
an  unqualified  success.  If  very  short 
they  fail  to  attract  capital.  If  long 
they  have  many  of  the  evil  features 
of  perpetual  franchises  with  a  few 
peculiar  to  themselves.  As  a  result 
of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with 
franchise  grants  for  a  definite  term, 
the  indeterminate  frandiise,  or  grant 
during  good  behavior,  is  slowly  gain- 
ing in  favor.  During  1012  New  Jer- 
sey considered  legislation  adopting 
this  form  of  franchise.  The  state, 
in  1906,  had  limited  franchises  to  20 
years,  except  in  cases  where  they 
were  referred  to  the  people  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote,  in  which 
case  a  60-year  term  was  allowed.  In 
1908  the  law  was  amended  to  permit 
60-year  grants  without  referendum  in 
all  places  of  less  than  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. Experience  proved  that  capi- 
tal was  not  suffldently  attracted  by 
these  short-term  grants  to  allow  the 
necessary  expansion  of  the  public 
utilities  of  the  state.  During  the  leg- 
islative session  of  1912  Senator 
Pierce  introduced  an  indeterminate- 
frandiise  bill.  It  had  been  drafted 
by  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  franchises  of  the  Public  Serv« 
ice  Commission  for  the  First  District 
of  New  York  and  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  United  States  on 
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franchise  matters.  It  included  the 
main  features  of  the  Wisconsin  stat- 
ute, with  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  points  recommended  by  the  fran- 
chise committee  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  The  bill  failed  of 
passage  by  a  vote  of  seven  in  the 
affirmative  and  six  opposed,  11  votes 
bein^  necessary  for  adoption.  After 
considerable  discussion  a  general  50- 
year  franchise  bill  was  passed,  apply- 
ing to  all  the  cities  in  the  state  and 
without  provision  for  a  referendum. 
Governor  Wilson,  an  advocate  of  the 
indeterminate  franchise,  vetoed  the 
bill,  but  it  was  passed  again  over  his 
objection. 

The  perpetual  franchise  is  so  well 
established  in  most  of  our  large 
cities  that  it  has  ceased  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  people.  They 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  matter 
philosophically  as  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition fastened  upon  our  cities  in  the 
days  when  politics  was  more  of  a 
private  and  corrupt  business  than  it 
is  to-day.  It  is  discouraging,  how- 
ever, to  find  the  courts  turning  into 
perpetual  franchises  a  number  of 
grants  which  were  silent  as  to  their 
duration.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1912  in  the  case  of 
Louisville  v,  Cumberland  Telephone 
Co.  established  the  principle  that  all 
such  grants  are  to  be  interpreted  as 
perpetual.  It  was  the  hope  of  fran- 
chise students  generally  that  the 
court  would  construe  such  franchises 
as  indeterminate.  Such  a  holding 
would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
most  American  cities  the  power  to 
compel  the  public-utility  companies 
to  accept  modem  grants  on  fair 
terms.  Most  of  the  street-railway 
grants  in  New  York  City,  for  exam- 
ple, are  held  under  franchises  which 
are  silent  as  to  duration.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  followed  well- 
established  precedents  in  the  state 
courts. 

Repeal  and  Forfeiture  of  Fran- 
chises.— It  has  always  proved  much 
easier  to  grant  franchises  than  to  re- 
voke them  or  enforce  provisions  for 
their  forfeiture  for  failure  to  conform 
to  their  conditions.  An  interesting 
case,  involving  the  right  of  a  munici- 
pality to  exercise  a  power  reserved  in 
a  franchise  grant  to  repeal  it  for 
cause  was  decided  in  the  federal  court 


in  Washington  during  1912.  The 
city  of  Seattle  repeal^  a  franchise 
for  failure  to  comply  with  its  con- 
ditions and  met  with  an  injunction 
obtained  from  the  United  States 
court.  The  city  argued  that  its  right 
of  repeal  was  absolute  and  depended 
only  upon  the  happening  of  events 
which  were  pure  questions  of  fact 
and  therefore  not  reviewable  in  the 
federal  courts.  The  court,  however, 
took  jurisdiction  upon  the  theory 
that  its  function  was  to  protect  the 
obligations  of  the  franchise  contract. 
The  decision  upheld  the  right  of  the 
city  to  reserve  the  power  of  repeal 
and  to  exercise  it  in  a  proper  case. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  suf- 
fered for  a  number  of  years  from 
its  inability  to  compel  street  rail- 
ways to  remove  tracks  from  the 
streets  in  cases  where  operation  has 
been  abandoned.  Over  25  miles  of  such 
track  has  encumbered  the  streets, 
some  of  it  for  as  long  as  16  years. 
The  companies  have  resisted  every 
attempt  by  the  municipal  authorities 
to  remove  the  rails,  however,  in  or- 
der to  protect  their  franchise  rights 
in  the  streets.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  state  was  finally  appealed  to 
and  several  test  suits  were  begun. 
During  the  year  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  cases,  that  against 
the  Bleecker  Street  and  Fulton  Ferry 
Railroad  Co.,  was  settled,  securing 
the  removal  of  a  large  amount  of 
abandoned  track. 

Participation  of  the  Electorate  in 
Franchise  Granting. — ^With  the  growth 
of  the  referendum  as  an  instrument 
of  popular  government,  it  is  increas- 
ingly the  tendency  to  provide  in  city 
charters  for  a  referendum  vote  on 
all  proposed  franchise  grants.  Louisi- 
ana, for  example,  in  1912,  adopted  the 
principle  for  all  cities  in  the  state 
except  New  Orleans.  The  new  law 
provides  that  "every  franchise  or 
grant  for  interurban  or  street  rail- 
ways, gas  or  water  works,  electric 
light  or  power  plants,  telegraph  or 
telephone  systems  or  other  public 
service  utilities  .  .  .  must  be  au- 
thorized or  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  thereon  at  a 
special  election  called  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  council."  The  dty  of 
Detroit  has  furnished  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  such  a  referendum  system 
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in  actual  operation.  Many  of  the 
street-railway  franchisee  nave  ex- 
pired and  others  are  nearing  their 
termination.  The  city  administration 
is  in  favor  of  a  new  grant  to  the 
present  company.  The  majority  of 
the  voters  prefer  municipal  owner- 
ship. The  only  way  in  which  they 
can  make  their  wishes  practically 
effective  is  in  exercising  their  power 
to  defeat  proposed  grants  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  referendum  vote.  In 
January,  1912,  the  so-called  Thomp- 
son-Hally  ordinance,  granting  a  new 
franchise  to  the  present  company, 
was  submitted  to  the  people.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  three-cent  fare,  wtuch 
was  the  bait  with  which  its  sponsors 
hoped  to  catch  enough  votes  to  put 
it  through.  The  Detroit  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Municipal  Ownership 
Committee,  and  a  number  of  other 
dvic  organizations  opposed  the  fran- 
chise ^gorously  ana  succfessfully. 
The  vote  against  the  proposition  was 
30,648  to  22,259.     The  traction  com- 

gany  continued  to  operate  on  Fort 
treet,  one  of  the  important  links  of 
the  system,  where  the  city  claimed 
that  the  company's  franchise  had  ex- 
pired. The  city  imposed  a  rental  of 
$200  a  day  for  the  privilege,  which 
the  company  refused  to  pay,  alleging 
that  the  so-called  Hally  ordinance  of 
1906  gave  it  a  perpetual  franchise. 
The  matter  was  litigated  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1912,  the  case  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  city,  the  decision  hold- 
ing that  the  city  was  in  a  position 
to  tear  up  the  tracks  unless  the  com- 
pany paid  the  rental  fixed  by  the 
council. 

Chicago  and  CleveUnd.— The  ex- 
perience of  these  two  cities  with 
their  street  railways  is  being  watched 


with    great    interest    by    the    whole    Power  Co.,  the  Seattle  Electric  Co., 


was  intended  as  a  club  to  force  the 
company  to  give  adequate  service. 
It  is  rapidly  losing  its  efficacy.  Cleve- 
land has  had  two  and  a  half  years' 
experience  under  its  settlement  ordi- 
nance of  March  1,  1910  (Amerioan 
Yeab  Book,  1910,  p.  228).  The  chief 
object  of  the  city  in  its  contract  with 
the  railway  was  to  secure  low  fares. 
Operation  began  with  a  three-cent 
rate,  with  a  transfer  for  an  addi- 
tional cent.  On  June  1,  1911,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance, 
the  fare  was  reduced  to  three  cents, 
with  a  transfer  for  an  additional 
cent,  which  was  refunded  when  the 
transfer  was  used.  This  fare  still 
prevails,  despite  a  growing  deficit  in 
the  operating  and  renewal  funds 
amounting  on  Aug.  1,  1912,  to  $503,- 
288. 

Columbus. — This  city  is  now  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  franchises  granted  in  1901  to  its 
street-railway  companies.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  when  the  gross  receipts 
reached  $1,750,000  a  y^ear,  fares 
should  be  reduced  to  eight  tickets 
for  a  quarter,  and  that  a  universal 
transfer  system  should  be  put  in 
operation.  The  present  year  has 
brought  these  advantages,  with  an 
increase  of  earnings  beyond  the 
standard  fixed  in  the  franchise. 

Consolidation  and  the  Destruction 
of  Competition. — The  consolidation  of 
public-utility  corporations,  with  the 
resultant  destruction  of  competition, 
goes  on  apace  despite  the  anti-mo- 
nopoly and  trust  laws.  In  January, 
1912,  a  new  $40,000,000  company  was 
formed,  to  be  known  as  the  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co. 
The  new  corporation  is  really  only  a 
consolidation    of    the    Pacific    Coast 


country.  They  are  the  only  two 
communities  which  have  been  able  to 
force  general  franchise  readjustments 
with  uie  companies.  The  Chicago  or- 
dinance has  now  been  in  operation 
for  five  years.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  possibility  of  municipal  pur- 
diase  is  growing  so  remote  that  it 
will  soon  become  merely  a  theoreti- 
cal right.  The  city  has  accumulated 
a  purchase  fund  of  $8,000,000,  while 
the  purchase  price  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  over  $70,000,000. 
The  possibility  of  municipal  purchase 


the  Seattle- Tacoma  Power  Co.,  the 
Pugct  Sound  Electric  Railway,  and 
the  Whatcom  County  Railway  and 
Light  Co.  The  new  corporation  has 
been  largely  financed  by  eastern  capi- 
talists. In  May,  1912,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  the 
Bell  telephone  trust,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  final  instalment  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  stock, 
amounting  to  $9,733,100.  The  bulk 
of  the*  stock  was  acquired  in  1909, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  title 
to  the  shares  now  taken  over,  as  they 
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were  pledged  as  collateral  nnder  the 
WIestem  Union  mortgage.  The  gigan- 
tic telephone^telegraph  trust  is  now 
complete  so  far  as  its  two  largest 
elements  are  concerned.  Daring  the 
year  the  company  acquired  control 
of  the  independent  telephone  system 
in  the  entire  northern  part  of  New 
York  state  through  the  absorption 
of  the  Mountain  Home  Telephone  Co., 
the  Clinton  Telephone  Co.  of  Platts- 
burg,  the  Dannemora  Telephone  Co., 
and  the  Adirondack  Home  Telephone 
Co.  of  Malone. 

The  elevated  railroads  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  New  York  C^ty, 
are  in  process  of  consolidation  as  a 
step  in  the  rapid-transit  settlement 
of  1912  (see  MunicipaX  Ownership, 
infra).  In  October  the  Brooklyn 
Union  Elevated  Railroad  Co.,  the  Sea 
Beach  Railway  Co.,  and  the  South 
Brooklyn  Railway  Co.,  together  oper- 
ating all  of  the  elevated  lines  in 
Brooklyn,  applied  to  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  permission  to 
consolidate  their  property  and  fran- 
chises. The  application  will  undoubt- 
edly be  granted.  One  result  will  be 
the  establishment  of  a  five-cent  fare 
from  all  parts  of  Brooklyn  to  Coney 
Island,  a  privilege  which  the  people 
have  demanded  for  a  number  of  years 
without  success. 

During  the  year  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Co.  of  New  York  applied  for  per- 
mission to  acquire  control  of  the  New 
York  and  Queens  Electric  Light  and 


Power  Co.  and  the  New  York  and 
Queens  Gas  Co.  The  gas  and  electric 
tHist  is  gradually  forcing  out  the 
few  small  companies  which  have  re- 
mained even  nominally  independent. 

The  year  1912  marked  the  wiping 
out  of  the  last  vestige  of  competition 
in  the  electrical  field  in  Manhattan. 
The  Long  Acre  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Co.,  after  establishing  its 
right  to  a  perpetual  franchise 
through  litigation  carried  to  the 
highest  court,  and  after  having 
forced  the  Public  Service  Commission 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  securities 
by  a  similar  legal  fight  (Amebicak 
Ybab  Bogk,  1911,  p.  445),  sold  out 
to  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  as  prac- 
tically everyone  familiar  with  the 
situation  knew  it  would  do.  Control 
was  acquired  by  the  Edison  Co. 
through  purchase  of  the  company's 
bonds.  The  net  result  is  a  cost  to 
the  existing  monopoly  whidi  will  in- 
evitably be  shifted  to  the  consumer 
either  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates 
or  poorer  service. 

A  foreign  traction  merger  was  com- 
pleted during  1912  which  is  of  suflK- 
cient  importance  to  deserve  attention. 
In  January  it  was  officially  announced 
that  the  Underground  Railways  Go. 
of  London  and  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Co.  had  agreed  to  consoli- 
date. The  total  capital  of  this  enor- 
mous undertaking  is  about  £16,500,- 
000.  It  affects  the  service  of  over 
450,000,000  passengers   a  year. 


PX7BLI0    SEBVIOE    COMMISSIONS 


The  year  1912  has  been  one  of 
steady  growth  of  the  public-service 
commission  scheme  of  control  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  Experience  has  strength- 
ened the  conviction  of  experts  &at 
state  boards  are  generally  superior  to 
local  commissions  in  handling  the 
complicated  problems  of  public-utility 
control.  They  are  usually  less  biased 
by  local  interest  and  better  able  to 
take  a  broad  judicial  view  of  matters 
coming  before  them.  One  city  com- 
mission has  been  discontinued  during 
the  year  and  another  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  by  the  courts  for  ar- 
bitrary action.  Two  new  commis- 
sions have  been  created,  however,  in 
small  Missouri  cities. 

Arixona. — ^Article   XV   of    the   new 


constitution  creates  what  is  practi- 
cally a  public-service  commission  un- 
der the  title  of  "Corporation  Com- 
mission." This  body  is  to  consist  of 
three  members  to  hold  office  for  six 
years.  At  the  first  election  one  is  to 
be  elected  for  six  years,  one  for  four 
years  and  one  for  two  years,  and  one 
is  to  be  elected  biennially  thereafter. 
Salaries  of  commissioners  are  fixed 
at  $3,000.  The  commission  is  to  have 
general  supervisory  jurisdiction  over 
transportation,  lighting,  power  and 
water  companies,  including  the  right 
to  pass  upon  proposed  incorporations. 
It  has  rate-making  power  and  may 
prescribe  uniform  systems  of  accounts 
and  require  financial  reports.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  the  legislature  to 
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permit  the  establishment  of  local  util- 
ity commissions  in  the  following  Ian- 
guage:  "Provided  that  incorporated 
cities  and  towns  may  be  authorized 
by  law  to  exercise  supervision  over 
public-service  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness therein,  including  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  charges  to  be  made  and 
collected  by  such  corporations."  Pen- 
alties of  from  $100  to  $5,000  are  pro- 
vided for  failure  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  commission. 

CaUfomia.— On  Oct.  10,  1911,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  adopted 
permitting  the  legislature  to  pass  a 


interesting  experiment  in  home  rule 
for  cities.  It  will  permit  Los  An- 
geles, which  has  a  local  commission, 
to  retain  control.  The  law  became 
effective  in  March,  1912. 

Coloiade. — ^A  proposition  to  estab- 
lish a  public-utilities  court  received 
considerable  attention  during  the 
year.  It  was  suggested  that  a  tri- 
bunal of  three  be  created,  with  sal- 
aries of  $5,000.  The  new  court  was 
to  be  a  combination  utilities  commis- 
sion and  judicial  body  having  rate- 
making  powers.  The  findings  of  the 
court    were    to    be    unreviewable    in 


public-utilities  act  (Art.  XII,  Sec.  23,   other  courts.    The  measure  failed  of 


amendment  47).  Governor  Johnson, 
in  calling  a  special  legislative  session 
in  December,  1911,  mentioned  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  legislation  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  call.  On  Dec  23 
(Ch.  14)  a  thoroughly  progressive 
Public-Utilities  Act  was  passed  en- 
larging the  duties  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission to  include  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  all  classes  of  public 
utilities.  The  new  board  consists  of 
five  members,  holding  office  for  six 
years,  with  salaries  of  $6,000  each. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  are  based 
on  the  New  York  and  Wisconsin  stat- 
utes and  include  specific  grant  of 
power  to  control  stock  and  bond  is- 
sues, to  regulate  rates  and  establish 
uniform  systems  of  accounts.  That 
there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sweeping  powers  of  the  board,  the 
law  provides  that  it  is  to  "supervise 
and  regulate  every  public  utility  in 
the  state  and  to  do  all  things, 
whether  herein  specifically  designated 
or  in  addition  thereto,  which  are  nec- 
essary and  convenient  in  the  exercise 
of  such  power  and  jurisdiction.^ 
Broader  powers  could  scarcely  be 
given.  The  Public-Utilities  Act  is 
supplemented  by  Chapter  40  of  the 
laws  of  1911  (special  session),  which 
provides  that  ''any  city  or  county 
or  incorporated  city  or  town  may 
retain  its  powers  of  control  vested 
therein  respecting  any  one  or  more 
classes  of  public  utilities  and  may 
thereafter  surrender  such  powers  to 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State 
of  California  ...  or  may  rein- 
vest itself  with  sudi  powers  as  it 
may  have  surrendered  to  the  Rail- 
road Commission^  at  any  general  or 
speoial  dection.    This  is  a  novel  and 


adoption. 

Maryland.— In  March,  1912,  the  leg- 
islature passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  public-utilities  law  and 
the  methods  employed  by  the  com- 
mission. The  Maryland  utilities  law 
is  one  of  the  "strong^  statutes,  giv- 
ing thQ  commission  firoad  powers.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  such  a  body 
should  be  periodically  investigated  as 
the  result  of  alleged  arbitrary  acts. 

Massachusetts. — ^For  over  25  years, 
and  until  the  creation  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  New  York  public-utility  com- 
missions in  1907,  Massachusetts  was 
the  leader  among  the  states  in  pro- 
gressive and  effective  control  of  pub- 
Uc-service  corporations.  The  state 
created  a  board  of  railroad  oommis- 
sioners  in  1869  and  a  commission  of 
gas  and  electricity  in  1885.  Many  of 
the  most  radical  features  of  financial 
control  embodied  in  the  various  pub- 
lic-utility laws  have  been  modeled 
directly  from  the  Massachusetts  stat- 
utes. The  division  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  state  Railroad  Commission, 
which  controls  steam  and  street  rail- 
roads, the  Commission  of  Oas  and 
Electricity,  whidi  looks  after  lighting 
companies,  and  the  state  Highway 
Commission,  with  control  over  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  nas  proved  unneces- 
sarily disjointed  and  expensive.  The 
problans  of  utility  control  are  essen- 
tially the  same  whether  the  corpora- 
tion under  supervision  is  a  railroad, 
a  lighting  company,  or  the  operator 
of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  system. 
In  a  special  message  to  the  general 
court  early  in  1912  Governor  Foss 
urged  stroi^ly  that  the  various  regu- 
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lative  bodies  be  consolidated.  He 
said:  "I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
General  Court  can  perform  no  more 
important  work  this  session  for  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  than  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  regulation 
of  all  of  our  public  utilities."  He 
submitted  a  bill  creating  a  public- 
service  commission  of  five  members. 
The  proposed  bod^  was  modeled  on 
the  existing  commissions  in  the  most 
progressive  states.  The  bill  failed 
of  adoption. 

New  York.— On  Feb.  1,  1912,  the 
terms  of  William  McCarroll  and  John 
B.  Olmsted  as  public  service  com- 
missioners for  the  First  and  Second 
Districts  expired.  Grovemor  Dix  ap- 
pointed Edward  G.  Riggs  and  Herbert 
Bissell  in  place  of  the  retiring  com- 
missioners. Mr.  Riggs,  who  was 
named  for  the  First  District,  was  a 
Brooklyn  newspaper  man,  Mr.  Bis- 
sell  a  Buffalo  lawyer.  Neither  had 
any  special  experience  in  public-serv- 
ice matters  and  were  generally  re- 
garded as  "personal"  appointments. 
The  Senate,  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons, refused  to  confirm  either  ap- 
pointment. Governor  Dix  thereupon 
declared  that  he  would  send  no  other 
names  to  the  Senate,  but  would  al- 
low the  retiring  commissioners  to 
hold  over.  He  changed  his  mind  with 
reference  to  the  First  District,  how- 
ever, and  late  in  the  session  nomi- 
nated George  V.  S.  Williams,  who  was 
promptly  confirmed,  and  who  as- 
sumed office  on  April  1.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  been  attorney  for  the  state 
conservation  commission.  No  nomi- 
nation was  made  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. On  Nov.  1,  W.  A.  Huppuch 
resigned  as  commissioner  for  the 
Second  District.     Governor  Dix  ap- 

g>inted  ex-State  Senator  Curtis  N. 
ouglas,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Douglas'  name  will  be 
presented  to  the  new  state  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

The  major  part  of  the  time  of  the 
New  York  City  commission  contin- 
ued, as  during  1911,  to  be  taken  up 
with  rapid-transit  matters.  The  set- 
tlement which  was  finally  made  with 
the  transportation  companies  is  de- 
scribed under  Municipal  OioneraJUp, 
infra. 

During  the  year,  the  statute  was 
strengthened  in  an  important  particu- 


lar. In  the  case  of  People  ew  rel. 
Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.  v.  Public 
Service  Commission  (203  N.  Y.  299) 
the  Court  of  Appeals  had  held  that 
where  a  company  applied  to  the  com- 
mission  for  permission  to  capitalize 
a  reorganization  after  a  receivership, 
the  new  ^corporation  had  an  absolute 
right  to  issue  a  volume  of  securities 
equal  to  the  old  without  regard  to 
underlying  values.  This  holdmg  was 
a  severe  blow  to  the  powers  of  the 
public-service  commissions,  particu- 
larly to  that  of  the  First  District. 
Practically  all  of  the  street  railways 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  were  in 
process  of  reorganization  after  re- 
ceiverships caused  in  large  measure 
by  overcapitalization.  The  legisla- 
ture of  1912  reversed  the  court  and 
gave  the  commissions  power  to  con- 
sider values  upon  a  petition  for  re- 
organization. Unfortunately,  before 
the  law  was  passed  the  New  York 
City  companies  had  all  reorganized 
on  the  old  basis.  (See  also  XXn, 
Railro<ids,) 

Oregon.— The  legislature  of  1911 
passed  a  comprehensive  Public-Utili- 
ties Act  (Ch.  279)  enlarging  the  pow- 
ers of  the  state  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  to  include  supervisory 
jurisdiction  over  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  street  railways, 
heat,  light,  water,  and  power  compa- 
nies. The  operation  of  the  act  was 
suspended  by  the  filing  of  a  petition 
for  a  referendum.  This  was  done  by 
persons  in  favor  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Portland  which  would  have  created 
a  local  city  utilities  commission.  The 
Portland  amendment  was  lost,  leav- 
ing the  question  of  the  creation  of 
a  state  commission  for  decision  at 
the  election  of  Nov.  5. 

The  Oregon  act  is  not  unlike  the 
Wisconsin  statute  in  scope.  A  large 
measure  of  home  rule  is  insured  mu- 
nicipalities under  the  act.  Municipal 
plants  are  expressly  excepted  from 
its  operation.  Municipalities  may  de- 
termine by  contract  or  ordinance  the 
quality  and  character  of  service  to 
be  rendered  by  local  public  utilities 
and  may  order  increased  facilities. 
All  such  contracts,  unless  adopted 
through  the  initiative  or  referendum, 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
state  commission,  and,  although  they 
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are  to  be  conBidered  fMrima  facie  rea- 
sonable, they  may  be  reversed  if 
fhown  to  be  unfair  to  the  companies 
affected. 

Pennsylvania. — Governor  Tener  has 
repeatedly  urged  the  passage  of  a 
comprehensive  public-utilities  act  for 
Pennsylvania.  The  state  has,  at  the 
present  time,  a  railroad  commission. 
As  stated  by  the  governor  recently, 
"the  powers  of  this  commission  are 
unworthy  of  the  name.  They  are 
simply  recommendatory."  The  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  governor  would 
be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  public 
utilities,  including  their  incorporation 
and  detailed  regufittion.  Various  pub- 
lic-service commi^ion  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  in  recent 
years,  but  so  far  corporation  inter- 
ests have  been  strong  enough  to  de- 
feat them  all. 

Shode  Island. — In  Ai>ril  Rhode  Isl- 
and created  a  public-utilities  commis- 
sion, to  consist  of  three  members, 
with  terms  of  six  years  each.  The 
new  board  supersedes  the  Railroad 
Ck>mmi8sion.  it  has  jurisdiction  over 
street  and  steam  railroads,  telephone, 
telegrap^,  lighting,  and  water  compa- 
nies. The  wet  is  decidedly  weak,  es- 
pedallv  in  the  matter  of  financial 
control.  No  power  is  given  the  com- 
mission to  supervise  stock  or  bond 
issues  or  to  prescribe  uniform  sys- 
tems of  accoimts,  nor  even  to  require 
financial  reports.  The  commission 
can  test  gas  and  electric  meters,  es- 
tablish standards  of  illuminating 
power,  and  investigate  service  com- 
phtints.  The  first  commissioners  are 
William  C.  Bliss,  a  former  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sam- 
uel E.  Hudson,  the  publisher  of  the 
Woonsocket  Evening  Call  and  Re- 
porter, and  Robert  F.  Rodman,  who 
was  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
state  Board  of  Public  Roads.  (See 
also  XXn,  Railroads,) 

City  Commissions:  Chillicothe,  Mo. 
^In  January  this  city,  by  ordinance, 
created  a  public-service  commission, 
to  consist  of  four  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  the  city 
oounciL  Commissioners  are  to  serve 
without  pay.  Two  of  them  must  be 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  The 
new  commission  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  rates  of  local  public 
utilities. 


Joplin,  Mo. — On  Jan.  2,  despite  a 
strong  opposition  party,  this  city  es- 
tablished a  local  public-service  com- 
mission, consisting  of  three  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for 
terms  of  two  years.  Commissioners 
are  to  receive  $5  a  day.  Not  more 
than  two  may  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.  The  commission  has 
supervisory  jurisdiction  over  rates. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — One  of  the  first 
official  acts  of  Mayor  Jost,  who  was 
elected  in  April,  was  to  abolish  the 
local  public- service  commission.  As 
officially  stated,  '*the  commis'sion  is 
for  the  present  temporarily  sus- 
pended." The  alleged  reason  was  the 
expense  involved. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — On  May  7,  by  a 
vote  of  20,640  to  4,137,  this  city 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  a  mayor  and  six  com- 
missioners elected  every  second  year. 
One  of  the  commissioners  is  styled 
"Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities." 
His  duties  are  thus  defined  in  the 
charter: 

Subject  to  the  council,  said  commis- 
sioner shall  have  full  control  of  the 
regulation  within  said  city  of  all 
telephone,  telegraph,  lighting,  heating, 
power,  street  railway,  and  other  munic* 
ipal  transportation,  and  all  other  pnb- 
lic-utilitieB  services  whatsoever,  which 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  said  city 
government.  He  shall  exercise  such 
powers  in  accordance  with  ordinances 
passed  by  the  council  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. All  licenses,  permits  and 
all  other  privileges  granted  by  said 
city  to  public-utility  operators,  their 
lessees  or  representatives  shall  be  first 
approved   by   said    commissioner. 

Wilmington,  Del.— The  local  com- 
mission has  been  severely  criticized 
by  the  courts  for  alleged  arbitrary 
action.  In  one  case  contested  by  the 
Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  Trac- 
tion Co.  Judge  Bradford  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  in  restraining 
execution  of  an  order  of  the  commis- 
sion, said:  ''It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  treatment  more  arbitrary, 
injurious  or  ruthless  than  that  to 
which  the  traction  company  was  sub- 
jected by  the  board." 

Status  of  Public-Service  Commis- 
sion Legislation. — For  convenience  of 
reference  the  following  is  the  list  of 
states  and  cities  with  public-service 
commissions  at  the  close  of  1012,  The 
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rest  of  the  states  have  no  effectiye 
state  control  by  commission. 

PubUo  Service  Commiaaion   States 


California 

Connecticiit 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Nevada 


New  Jersey 
New  York 
Ohio 
Oregon 

Rhode   Island 
Vermont 


Partial  Control  of  PubUo  UtUiliet 


New   Hampshire        Wisconsin 

Arizona  has  a  corporation  commission 
with  many  of  the  powers  of  public- 
service  commissions. 

Massachusetts  has  a  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, a  Commission  of  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity, and  a  state  Highway  Com- 
mission, which  together  exercise  many 
of  the  broad  powers  of  public-service 
commissions. 


IlUnois 

North  Carolina 

Iowa 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

City 

OommUeione 

New    York 

Wilmington 

Los   Angeles 

Chillicothe,    Mo. 

St.    Joseph 

Joplin,  Mo. 

St.   Louis 

St.  Paul  (one  member  of  the  city  com- 

mission) 
Seattle    (single  commissioner) 
Houston    (single  commissioner) 


MUNIOIPAL    OWNEBSHIP 


Extension  of  the  Functions  of  Gov- 
enunent. — The  American  city  is  slow- 
ly following  the  lead  of  foreign  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment activity  to  many  of  the  pub- 
lic services  heretofore  left  entirely  to 
private  initiative.  Functions  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded 
as  socialistic  or  communistic  in  char- 
acter are  now  accepted  as  but  the 
natural  growth  of  a  properly  widen- 
ing sphere  of  municipal  governmental 
influence.  This  tendency  manifests 
itself  in  the  annually  increasing  num- 
ber of  social  services  imdertaken  in 
our  cities.  During  1912,  for  exam- 
ple, the  city  of  Two  Harbors,  Mich., 
started  a  municipal  coal  yard,  selling 
coal  at  retail  considerably  below  the 
price  charged  by  private  dealers. 
Houston,  Texas,  has  furnished  munic- 
ipal entertainments,  with  a  special 
feature  made  of  moving  pictures. 
Cimcordia,  Kan.,  has  the  distinction 
of  having  one  of,  if  not  the  first,  mu- 
nicipal theatre  in  the  United  States. 
The  extension  of  mimicipal  owner- 
ship to  many  public  utilities  which 
are  naturally  monopolistic  in  charac- 
ter and  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
community  welfare  is  marked.  There 
is  still  a  widespread  distrust  of  the 
efficiency  of  municipal  operation  of 
those  public  utilities  which  require  a 
large  or  complex  organization,  based 
on  bitter  experience  with  the  extrav- 
agance, incompetence,  and  political 
character  of  municipal  management 
in  most  of  our  largest  cities,    la  New 


York  City  this  distrust  has  led  to  a 
compromise  whereby  a  municipally 
owned  rapid-transit  subway  is  leaaed 
for  operation  to  a  private  corpora* 
tion  (see  Amjesslcan  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  452,  and  ''New  York  Sub- 
ways,"  infra). 

JXtfw  York  Waterfront.— An  intn^ 
esting  proposition  was  made  to  New 
York  City  during  1912  to  extend  this 
principle  to  its  waterfront  freight- 
terminal  business.  The  Bush  Termi- 
nal Company  has  for  a  number  of 
years  operated  in  the  South  Brooklyn 
district  what  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  best  equipped  and  managed 
freight-terminal  plant  in  the  United 
States.  The  city  of  New  York  is 
gradually  municipalizing  its  water- 
front. The  terminal  company,  recog- 
nizing this  policy,  offered  to  co- 
operate in  the  organization  of  a  com- 
prehensive municipal  freight  termi- 
nal, selling  its  waterfront  property 
to  the  city,  and  taking  it  and  other 
property  on  a  25-year  lease.  The 
company  offered  to  pay  to  the  ci^ 
95  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  wits 
a  guaranty  that  for  the  first  ten 
years  at  least  this  sum  should  not 
fall  below  a  return  of  5.14  per  cent. 
on  the  cfty's  investment.  This  re- 
turn would  pay  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  city  bonds  issued  to  pay 
for  the  property  and  would  make  H 
possible  to  secure  their  exemptioii 
from  computation  in  the  city  debt. 
The  offer  is  under  active  considera- 
tion   by    the    city   authorities,   wiHk 
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public  opinion  pretty  well  divided  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 

Another  of  the  serious  terminal 
problems  which  New  York  City  is 
trying  to  solve  is  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  the  Hudson  River  water- 
front of  Manhattan.  Congestion  of 
ear  floats  at  piers  and  trucks  on  the 
marginal  street  has  become  an  intol- 
erable burden  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  port.  The  solution  suggested  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Dodu  and  fa- 
vorably considered  by  a  number  of 
the  most  important  commercial  asso- 
ciations is  the  construction  of  a  mu- 
nicipal elevated  railroad  along  the 
marg^al  way,  connecting  with  the 
piers  and  with  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories on  the  land  side.  The  matter 
is  being  carefully  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. Whether  this  plan  be  adopted 
or  not  it  is  probable  that  some  type 
of  municipal  terminal  will  be  con- 
structed along  this  waterfront.  (See 
also  X,  Docks,  Wharves,  and  Water- 
fronts.) 

New  York  Subways. — The  under- 
ground rapid-transit  railways  of 
New  York  City,  present  and  prospec- 
tive, represent  by  far  the  largest  mu- 
nicipal-ownership experiment  in  the 
United  States.  The  city  between 
1904  and  1908  completed  a  system 
which  cost  the  municipality  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000  to  build  and  the 
private  company  which  leased  it  as 
much  more  to  equip.  The  problem 
of  providing  necessary  additional 
rapid-transit  facilities  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  state  and  city 
authorities  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  "settlement"  reached  in  1911  is 
fully  described  in  the  Amebioan 
Yeab  Book  for  that  year  (p.  452). 
Although  it  was  widely  heralded  as 
a  final  solution,  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Co.,  the  unsuccessful 
bidder,  again  entered  the  field  with 
a  modified  offer  on  Feb.  27,  1912. 
This  offer  contemplated  the  so-called 
dual  system  or%inally  proposed  in 
the  McAneny  report,  dividing  the 
new  subways  between  the  In^rbor- 
ough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  the  operator 
of  the  present  subway,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.  On  May 
24,  1912,  the  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment after  a  bitter  fight  by  John 


Purroy  Mitchel,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  who  opposed  the 
terms  of  the  offer  as  unfair  to  the 
city.  The  net  result  is  that  the  city 
is  to  spend  $125,000,000  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  subways.  The  In« 
terborough  Co.  is  to  contribute  $56,- 
000,000  toward  construction  and  $21,- 
000,000  for  equipment,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Co.  is  to  spend  $34,000,000 
for  construction  and  $26,000,000  for 
equipment — a  grand  total  of  $261,- 
000,000  for  new  rapid-transit  work. 
The  Interborough  Co.  will  operate 
extensions  of  its  system  in  all  bor- 
oughs except  Richmond,  including  a 
line  down  Seventh  Avenue  to  serve 
the  new  Pennsylvania  station.  The 
Brooklyn  Co.  will  operate  new  lines 
in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  and  an  im- 
portant line  up  Broadway,  Man- 
hattan, to  59th  Street  and  over  the 
Queensboro  Bridge.  The  subway 
leases  are  for  a  49-year  term  with  re- 
capture privileges  after  ten  years. 
The  companies  are  to  deduct  from 
gross  income:  (1)  operating  expens- 
es, including  depreciation,  renewals 
and  obsolescence,  taxes,  rental  of 
leased  lines,  and  rental  paid  to  the 
city  under  existing  subway  contracts ; 
(2)  a  sum  representing  average  net 
earnings  of  existing  lines  included 
in  the  new  systems  (in  the  case  of 
the  Interborough  $6,335,000  per  year 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  Co. 
between  $3,000,000  and  $3,500,000  per 
year);  (3)  six  per  cent,  upon  new 
investment  by  the  company;  (4)  the 
city's  actual  interest  charges  on  its 
investment  plus  one  per  cent,  for 
sinking  fund;  the  remainder  to  be 
shared  between  the  city  and  the 
companies. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  these 
contracts.  President  Mitchel  con- 
tended that  under  the  Interborough 
offer  the  city  would  never  get  even 
carrying  charges  on  its  new  bonds. 
He  claimed  that  the  $6,335,000  which 
the  Interborough  is  to  receive  is  $1,- 
000,000  more  than  the  company  is  en- 
titled to  receive.  The  fight  will 
probably  be  renewed  when  the  con- 
tracts come  before  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate for  final  approval. 

Alameda,  CaL — On  April  30  a  prop- 
osition to  establish  a  municipal  elec- 
tric plant  at  an   estimated   cost  ol 
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$150,000    was    voted    upon    and    ap- 
proved. 

Baltimore. — Under  statutes  passed 
in  1912  the  city  is  allowed  to  spend 
$2,000,000  for  conduits  in  which  to 
place  all  electric  wires.  The  munici- 
pality is  also  permitted  to  establish 
and  operate  a  ferry. 

Duluth.— At  an  election  held  in 
February,  the  city  voted  in  favor  of 
$700,000  bond  issue  for  a  municipal 
electric  plant,  but  elected  a  munici- 
pal coimcil  which  proved  unfriendly 
to  the  plan.  A  petition  for  the 
amendment  of  the  city  charter  was 
filed  at  once  to  provide  for  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  later  the  council  de- 
clared in  favor  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  asked  the  private  electric 
company  for  a  proposition  for  the 
sale  of  its  plant.  On  May  7  the  pro- 
posed charter  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  5,331  to   1,296. 

Omaha. — For  a  number  of  years  the 
city  has  been  engaged  in  litigation 
over  the  question  of  municipalization 
of  the  water  supply.  On  July  1  the 
controversy  was  closed  by  city  pur- 
chase of  the  private  plant  for  approx- 
imately $6,000,000. 

San  Francisco.— San  Francisco  is 
the  first  large  city  in  the  United 
States  to  own  and  operate  a  munic- 
ipal street  railway.  Work  was  actu- 
ally begun  in  May,  1912,  on  a  com- 
prehensive city  system,  using  as  a 
nucleus  the  line  of  the  (Jeary  Street 
Park  and  Ocean  Railway,  the  fran- 
chise for  which  expired  in  1908. 
The  city  will  acquire  a  part  of  the 
franchises  of  the  United  Railroads 
in  December,  1913,  through  expira- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  grants.  The 
city  has  already  issued  over  $2,000,- 
000  in  bonds  toward  the  construction 
of  the  new  system. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  the  Public  Util- 
ities Conmiittee  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors reported  favorably  upon  a 
proposition  to  establish  a  municipal 
telephone  system.  The  matter  will 
probably  be  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dum vote  in  December. 

Wichita.— On  Dec.  12,  1911,  a  ref- 
erendum vote  was  held  on  proposi- 
tions   to    establish    municipal    water 


$1,000,000.    The  lighting  plant  prop- 
osition was  defeated. 

Winnipeg,  Canada. — This  city  fur- 
nishes the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  municipal  ownership  in  America. 
In  addition  to  a  superb  water  sys- 
tem, the  city  owns  ita  telephones,  as- 
phalt plant,  stone  quarries,  and  gar- 
bage-incinerating plant.  During  1912 
the  city  appropriated  money  for  a 
municipal  gas  plant  and  actively  ne- 
gotiated for  control  of  the  electric 
railways,  light  and  power  systems  of 
the  Winnipeg  Electric  Co. 

Municipal    Markets. — During    1912 
the    question    of    municipal    markets 
has   attracted  considerable  attention 
as  one  of  the  proposed  solutions  for 
the    problem    of    reducing    the    high 
cost  of  living.     City-owned  markets 
are   no   new   thing   in   this   country. 
The  present  movement  is  rather  a  re- 
vival than  an  innovation.  Our  larger 
cities  have  all  had  at  one  time  or  an- 
other extensive  markets  which  have 
either -been  abandoned  entirely  or  al- 
lowed to  degenerate  into  warehouses 
or    wholesale    stores.      Chicago    has 
three  public  squares  which  were  once 
covered  by  city  markets.     St.  Louis 
has  abandoned  three  large  markets. 
New    York    still    has    a    number    of 
large  markets  which  fail  to  pay  their 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  which  are 
of  little  use  to  the  general  public  as 
retail   distributing  centers.     The  re- 
vival of  interest  ^Bgan  with  the  spec- 
tacular campaign  of  Mayor  Shank  of 
Indianapolis,     who    personally    sold 
garden  produce  and  poultry  to  dem- 
onstrate   that    "the    municipal    pur- 
chase and  sales   agent"  schenie  was 
the  real  solution  of  the  high  cost  of 
living    problem.      Toledo,    Oklahoma 
City,    Aurora,    111.,   and   a    score   of 
other  cities  have  followed  suit  in  re- 
viving or  creating  municipal  markets 
during  1912.     In  New  York  State  a 
commission  on  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  recommended  municipal  mar- 
kets.    The  City  Club  of  New  York 
has   also  studied   tlie  situation   and 
has   reported    in   favor   of   wholesale 
markets.     The  city  has  taken  steps 
to  create  push-cart  markets  on  un- 
used city  land. 
A  Municipal  Newspaper  in  Los  An- 


works  ^nd  a  city  lighting  plant.  The  geles.— In  December,  1911,  by  a  vote 
vote  was  in  favor  of  the  water  works,  j  taken  on  an  ordinance  introduced  by 
which,   as   planned,   will   cost   about  !  initiative,  Los  Angeles  established  a 
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municipal  newspaper,  the  Loa  Ange- 
les Municipal  News.  According  to 
the  president  of  the  City  Newspaper 
Commission,  three  considerations  dic- 
tated the  founding  of  the  new  jour- 
nal. It  was  desired  to  have  a  pa- 
per which  should  (1)  give  promi- 
nence to  municipal  matters  and  not 


allow  them  to  be  sidetracked  by  the 
sensations  of  the  day,  (2)  publish 
accurate  information  on  all  mimici- 
pal  matters,  and  (3)  allow  ample 
space  for  the  publication  of  argu- 
ments on  all  sides  of  public  questions. 
The  circulation  of  the  new  paper  has 
already  reached  about  60,000. 


LiaHTma 


Electric  Street  Lighting.— Until 
very  recently  little  attention  was 
paid  to  scientific  illumination  in 
American  cities.  We  were  immeas- 
urably behind  the  great  European 
capitals  both  in  the  quality  of  light 
furnished  and  in  the  manner  of  ar- 
rangement of  our  lighting  systems. 
American  cities  have  still  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  but  progress  toward 
a  reasonably  adequate  standard  has 
been  rapid  during  the  last  few  ycOTS. 
The  demand  for  improved  lighting 
of  streets  has  come  largely  from  com- 
mercial interests  which  now  realize 
that  illumination  is  one  of  the  best 
business  getters.  In  a  number  of 
cities  the  local  merchants  have  borne 
the  entire  expense  of  installation  of 
improved  street  lights,  and  in  some 
cases  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  has  a  "white 
way"  paid  for  wholly  by  local  mer- 
chants. So  has  Chicago,  on  Milwau- 
kee Avenue. 

Electric  advertising  signs  have 
grown  in  popularity  in  recent  years. 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  this  type  of 
illumination.  Each  year  sees  an  in- 
crease in  the  elaborateness  and  in- 
genuity of  the  exploiters  of  this 
form  of  advertising  appeal.  In  such 
streets  as  Broadway  these  signs  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  mimicipal 
lighting  system. 


During  the  year  important  ''white 
ways"  have  been  opened  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Joliet,  111., 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

The  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  at  the  beginning 
of  1912  ornamental  street  lighting 
systems  in  65  cities  were  paid  for  as 
follows : 

Instal-     Maln- 
latlon.    tenance. 


aty    26 

Merchants     28 

Central  Station   5 

Property   Owners    6 

City,  Property  Owners  and 

Tenants 1 

Property  Owners  and  Mer- 
chants      1 

City  and  Central  Station  1 

City  and  Property  Owners  1 

City  and  Merchants 1 


8 
18 
14 
19 


8 

1 
1 
1 


The  Centenary  of  Gas. — The  year 
of  1912  marked  the  centenary  of  the 
use  of  artificial  gas  as  an  illuminant. 
On  April  30,  1812,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Co.  of  London,  England,  and  during 
the  same  year  gas  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  The  cente- 
nary was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  by  various  organizations 
interested  in  gas  and  electrical  illu- 
mination at  a  conference  held  at 
Philadelphia,  April    18-19. 


WATEB   SUPPLY 


The  problem  of  how  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water  is 
ever  present  with  municipal  engi- 
neers. With  the  growth  of  our  cit- 
ies the  necessity  of  going  farther  and 
farther  afield  to  get  water  has  in- 
creased to  a  point  where  municipal 
ingenuity  and  resources  are  becoming 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  great  new 
Catskill  system  for  New  York  City 


is  rapidly  reaching  completion.  So, 
too,  is  the  almost  equally  wonderful 
Los  Angeles  project.  San  Francisco 
and  a  number  of  other  smaller  cities 
have  been  busy  during  the  year  in 
planning  out  much-needed  extensions 
to  their  water-supply  systems.  (See 
also  XXIII,  Civil  Engineering,) 

Dual    Water    Snp^y.— The    enor- 
mous   and    unnecessary    expense    of 
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providing  a  bacterially  pure  general 
water  supply  for  large  cities  when 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is 
used  for  drinking  purposes  has  be- 
come a  problem  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  mimicipal  en- 
gineers. The  chief  objection  to  a 
dual  system  is  the  danger  that  per- 
sons will  disregard  the  warnings 
against  the  use  of  the  larger  impure 
supply.  This  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  few  private  corporations  which 
have  equipped  their  plants  with  the 
dual  system.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Water  Works 
Association  held  in  November,  1911, 
Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  H.  P.  Letton,  an  engineer 
of  the  New  Jersev  Board  of  Health, 
proposed  a  novel  scheme  involving 
the  use  of  a  small  sterile  supply  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  and 
a  chemically  treated  general  supply 
for  commercial  and  other  purposes. 
It  was  proposed  to  use  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite in  sufficiently  large  quanti- 
ties to  impart  an  objectionable  taste 
and  odor  to  the  nonpotable  water, 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  killing 
germs  and  warning  persons  that  it 
was  unfit  for  domestic  use.  The  ini- 
tial cost  of  installing  the  dual  sys- 
tem is  a  serious  objection,  involving, 
as  it  would,  a  duplication  not  only 
of  city  plant  but  of  house  piping. 
The  city  of  Cleveland  is  making  a 
study  of  the  probable  cost  of  install- 
ing the  system.  Mr.  Schultz,  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  water  depart- 
ment, has  estimated  that  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  city  mains  alone  would 
cost  in  excess  of  $6,000,000. 

Conservation  in  New  Jersey. — ^New 
Jersey  is  trying  the  experiment  of 
conservation  of  water  through  a 
state  water-supply  commission  with 
powers  to  construct  great  state  res- 
ervoirs for  supplying  municipalities 
at  cost.  Late  in  1911  the  commis- 
sion completed  its  study  for  a  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  cities  of  Newark, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  and  East  Or- 
ange, the  towns  of  Montclair  and 
Nutley,  and  the  boroughs  of  Totowa 
and  Glen  Ridge.  It  is  proposed  to 
construct  an  enormous  reservoir 
near  Midvale  with  a  capacity  of  11 
billion  gallons,  which  would  impound 
the    waters   of   the   Wanaque    River. 


By  combining  this  with  Greenwood 
Lake  it  is  estimated  that  a  daily 
supply  of  from  76,000,000  to  80,000,- 
000  gal.  would  be  available.  The 
cost  of  such  a  system  would  be  about 
$8,000,000  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
local  pipes  in  the  various  communi- 
ties served.  The  plan  has  bc^n  ap- 
proved by  a  number  of  the  munici- 
palities concerned.  In  October  the 
State  Water  Supply  Conmiission  ar- 
ranged for  the  purchase  of  the  so- 
called  Wharton  Tract  of  land,  locat- 
ed in  Atlantic,  Burlington,  and  Cam- 
den Counties,  as  a  watershed  to  sup- 
ply all  south  Jersey  mimicipalities. 
The  purchase  includes  about  110,000 
acres,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000.  It  was  originally  pur- 
chased some  time  ago  by  Joseph  H. 
Wharton  with  a  view  to  use  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  but  the  plan  was 
frustrated  by  the  passage  of  a  stat- 
ute forbidding  the  diversion  of  po- 
table water  from  New  Jersey  to 
other  states.  The  new  watershed 
will  furnish  a  supply  of  400,000,000 
gal.  per  day. 

San  Francisco. — The  city  has  com- 
pleted its  extensive  new  high-pressure 
water-supply  system  for  fire-protec- 
tion purposes.  It  includes  30  miles 
of  salt-water  mains  and  provides  a 
300-lb.  pressure  for  most  of  the  busi- 
ness district.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  the  bay.  The  pumping  plant 
was  opened  on  May  1.  The  fresh- 
water portion  of  the  system  is  sup- 
plied from  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of 
Twin  Peaks,  800  ft.  above  the  city. 
The  reservoir  was  opened  on  May  12. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  new  system  is 
estimated  at  $5,600,000.  At  the  same 
time  the  city  is  considering  a  plan 
for  a  new  water  supply  for  general 
purposes,  using  the  Hetchy  Hetchy 
Valley  as  an  impoimding  reservoir. 
According  to  City  Engineer  John  R. 
Freeman,  400,000,000  gal.  per  day 
will  be  available.  The  project  in- 
volves the  construction  of  a  dam  300 
ft.  in  height,  creating  a  reservoir 
270   ft.   deep. 

Water  Waste. — The  amount  of  wa- 
ter wasted  through  defects  in  the 
mains  is  a  serious  problem  in  the 
larger  American  cities.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  engineers  who  have  in- 
vestigated    the     subject     that     this 
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waste  in  some  instances  runs  as  high 
as  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply. 
The  matter  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently to  the  fore  during  1912  by  a 
study  of  the  Baltimore  system.    City 


Engineer  Whitman  reports  that  wa- 
ter waste  is  costing  Baltimore  $102,- 
200  per  year,  and  that  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  water  consumption  is 
wasted. 


SEWAaE   DISPOSAL 


PoUntion  of  New  York  Harbor. — 
Sewage  disposal  in  American  cities 
is  each  year  becoming  increasingly 
a  problem  of  purification  of  the  ef- 
fluent. Little  or  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  utilize  sewage  on  sew- 
age farms  or  otherwise  as  has  been 
done  so  successfully  in  many  of  the 
larger  European  cities.  This  has 
probably  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  largest  cities  have,  without  ex- 
ception, been  so  located  that  there 
has  been  a  convenient  body  of  fresh 
or  salt  water  into  which  to  dump  the 
sewage.  Our  sanitary  engineers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  easy  meth- 
od of  getting  rid  of  sewage.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  our  rivers  and 
harbors,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  converted  into  little  better  than 
open  sewers.  New  York  City,  with 
its  enormous  population,  has  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  problem,  despite 
its  wonderful  salt-water  front.  The 
so-called  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Com- 
mission has  been  studying  the  mat- 
ter for  years.  According  to  the  pre- 
liminary reports  of  this  body,  the 
amount  of  sewage  discharged  into 
New  York  Harbor  is  about  700,000 
gal.  per  24  hours.  The  result  is 
the  production  of  an  amoimt  of  sew- 
age sludge  which  is  destructive  of  the 
expensively  dredged  ship  channels, 
and  which  results  in  offensive  odors 
during  the  summer  and  the  serious 
infection  of  shell  fish.  The  danger 
to  bathers  is  such  that,  durin|^  the 
summer  of  1912,  the  Board  of  &alth 
refused  to  issue  permits  for  many  of 
the  fioating  baths  which,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  have  formed  one  of  the 
important  recreation  facilities  of  the 
city's  poor.  Food  fishes  have  prac- 
tically deserted  the  lower  Hudson, 
once  famous  for  its  shad.  Dr.  Soper, 
the  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Commission,  summarizes 
the  findings  of  that  body  as  follows: 

It  is  proposed  to  collect  the  sewage 
of  New  York  to  a  number  of  centrally 
located  points  near  the  waterfront  and 


there  remove  as  much  of  the  impari- 
ties as  necessary  and  carry  them  to 
sea  in  tank  steamers.  For  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  sewage  the  commis- 
sion proposes  the  division  of  the  city 
into  five  main  drainage  districts.  For 
each  of  these  districts  a  system  of 
arterial  collecting  sewers  leading  to  dls- 
posai  works  is   being  designed. 

Bronx  Valley  Sewer. — The  contro- 
versy between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Bronx  Valley  Sewer 
Commission  over  the  pollution  of  the 
Hudson  Hiver  througn  the  discharge 
of  untreated  sewage  into  the  river 
(see  American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
459)  was  brought  to  a  close  on  July 
17  by  stipulation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  commission.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  specific  benefits  secured, 
the  settlement  established  an  impor- 
tant precedent  for  federal  control 
over  the  pollution  of  navigable  wa- 
ters. It  was  agreed  that  on  or  be- 
fore May  1,  1913,  a  purification  plant 
should  be  completed  sufficient  at  all 
times  to  remove  from  the  effluent 
enough  of  the  putrescible  contents 
"to  purify  the  same  to  the  extent  of 
ten  per  cent,  upon  an  absolute  pu- 
trescibility  scale."  At  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  Jan.  1,  1917,  or  to  a  date 
when  there  shall  be  50,000  persons 
contributing  to  the  sewer,  the  Secre* 
tary  of  War  may  designate  three  per- 
sons to  investigate  the  pollution  of 
the  Hudson  and  to  report  necessary 
changes  in  the  purification  system 
''for  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River 
to  and  in  such  degree  of  purity  as 
will  render  them  adequate  for  the 
support  of  shad  and  other  major  fish 
life."  The  Secretary  of  War  may  or- 
der changes  recommended  by  the  in- 
vestigating board.  The  stipulation 
may  prove  the  opening  wedge  which 
will  eventually  lead  te  federal  con- 
trol of  the  discharge  of  sewage  into 
navigable  waters  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Such  control  would 
do  much  toward  solving  the  problems 
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incident  to  pollution  of  the  waters 
of  one  state  by  action  of  another. 

Passaic  Valley  Sewer. — As  noted  in 
the  American  Yeab  Book  for  1911 
(p.  458),  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is 
advancing  the  plans  for  this  great 
drain  as  rapidly  as  litigation  with 
the  state  of  New  York  will  permit. 
The  controversy  furnishes  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  for  extending  fed- 
eral control  to  pollution  of  interstate 
waters.  The  360,000,000  gal.  a  day 
which  the  new  sewer  will  contribute 
to  the  already  heavily  polluted  wa- 
ters of  New  York  Bay  will  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  Government 
ship  channels  dredged,  and  thus, 
apart  from  considerations  of  sanita- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  a  proper 
ground  for  federal  interference  ex- 
ists as  in  the  case  of  the  Bronx  Val- 
ley sewer.  Meanwhile  plans  for  the 
work  are  pushing  actively  ahead. 
Bids  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
section  were  opened  on  May  14.  The 
litigation  between  the  states  is  pro- 
gressing before  a  special  federal  mas- 
ter. In  October,  1912,  the  city  of 
New  York  provided  $30,000  for  use 
of  the  corporation  counsel  in  repre- 
senting the  city's  interests. 

Chicago. — Chicago,  like  New  York, 
has  been  forced  to  give  careful  study 
to  devise  unobjectionable  means  for 
the  disposal  of  its  enormous  volume 


of  sewage.  Lake  Michigan  is  the 
source  of  the  city  water  supply,  and 
is  therefore  not  available  as  a  sewer 
outlet.  Some  12  years  -ago  the  city 
completed  the  Chicago  drainage  ca- 
nal, into  which  sewage  was  poured 
and  diluted  with  water  drawn  from 
Lake  Michigan.  The  plan  has  proved 
an  entire  success,  but  is  becoming 
inadequate  for  the  city's  growing 
needs.  During  the  current  year,  the 
city's  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Wisner,  has 
reported  in  favor  of  an  extensive 
purification  plant  which  will  remove 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  putres- 
cible  matter  before  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  the  canal.  The  f^eral 
Grovernment  will  not  permit  the  city 
to  draw  off  sufficient  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  dilute  the  solid 
matter  sufficiently  to  render  it  unob- 
jectionable. The  only  alternative  is 
the  scheme  now  proposed. 

Missouri  River. — ^Tnere  is  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  in  progress  to  protect 
the  Missouri  River  from  sewage  pol- 
lution. In  December,  1911,  commis- 
sions from  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska  met  in  joint  session  to  con- 
sider the  problem.  The  Kansas  com- 
mission has  been  made  permanent. 
Part  of  its  work  is  to  try  to  interest 
all  cities  and  towns  draining  into 
the  river  in  plans  for  sewage  purifi- 
cation. 
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C.  £.   KiLBOUBNE 

ADMIinSTBATION  powers    over    all    staff    departments. 

I  For  a  while  little  was  accomplished. 
The    Struggle    Between    Line    and  iThe  officers  of  the  general  stiUQT  were 


Staff.— The  year  1912  has  marked 
the  culmination  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  Army  ^tween 
the  line,  comprisinff  the  combatant 
troops,  including  the  general  staff, 
and   the   permanent  staff,   the   most 


ignorant  of  War  Department  meth- 
ods and  the  new  corps  had  to  make 
its  own  place.  Improved  methods  of 
training  were  prescribed,  closer  re- 
lations were  established  with  the  mi- 
litia, and  our  own  system  was  stud- 


powerful  representative  of  which  has   led  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
been    the    Adjutant    General.      The  ,  armies,  but  so  far  as  the  control  of 


struggle  began  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  little  Army 
was  so  scattered  that  training, 
as  an  army,  became  impossible,  and 
its  administration  and  supply  were 
the  most  important  duties  of  the 
higher  officials.  As  the  administra- 
tion centered  in  the  office  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General,  his  influence  became 
preponderant.  The  struggle  was  re- 
newed by  Gen.  Miles  after  the  reve- 
lations of  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish 
War,  but  the  old  system  was  so 
firmly  entrenched  that  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  nothing.  Officers  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  staff  that  the  rapid 
advancement  of  staff  officers  by  legis 


our  own  army  was  concerned  there 
was  no  change.  The  successive 
chiefs  of  staff  would  endeavor  to 
exercise  the  power  given  by  law 
only  to  find  their  efforts  blocked  or 
deflected  by  long-established  prece- 
dente.  This  continued  till  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  succeeded  to  the 
office. 

General  Wood's  Reorganization 
Scheme. — A  short  time  after  Gen. 
Wood  became  chief  of  staff  he 
caused  to  be  issued  certain  orders 
prescribing  administrative  methods 
that  were  resented  by  those  who 
were  wedded  to  the  old  system.  And 
when,  early  in  the  year,  he  made 
recommendations  for  the  reorganiza- 


lation  caused  no  comment,  though  the  i  tion  of  the  Army  so  radical  that  not 


promotion  of  certain  line  officers  by 
the  President  for  distinguished  field 
service  was  criticized. 

When  Elihu  Root  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  he  realized  that 
the  Army  was'  neither  economically 
nor  efficiently  administered,  and  de- 
cided that  the  line  of  the  Army 
should  have  the  deciding  voice  in  its 
policies.  He  secured  the  legislation 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
General  Staff  Corps  which  should  be 
made  up  of  line  officers  detailed  for 
a  limited  period,  with  a  chief  of 
staff    who    should    have    supervisory 


only  Congress  but  the  Army  itself 
was  surprised,  he  found  strong  op- 
ponents. The  Secretary  of  War  ap- 
proved the  plans  of  Gen.  Wood  and 
even  extended  them,  and  the  officers 
on  duty  in  the  general  staff  had  no 
difficulty  in  submitting  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  chiefs  position,  but 
unfortunately  the  struggle  between 
those  who  favored  the  changed  pol- 
icy and  those  who  opposed  it  was 
carried  into  Congress. 

The  most  important  changes  ad- 
vocated by  the  Chief  of  Staff  were 
the    concentration    of   our    scattered 
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mobile  army  for  tactical  training 
and  economical  administration  in 
about  a  dozen  posts,  the  shortening 
of  the  term  of  enlistment  to  a  pe- 
riod just  necessary  to  make  a  sol- 
dier, and  the  formation  of  a  reserve 
large  enough  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
reduced  organizations  in  time  of 
war.  The  Chief  of  Stafif  believed  that 
the  lesson  of  the  Spanish  War,  show- 
ing the  danger  of  filling  the  ranks 
with  raw  recruits  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  was  so  recent  that  he 
would  have  a  united  Army  behind 
him.  But  there  were  many  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  short-enlistment 
period  and  who  considered  any  re- 
serve we  might  form  from  our  small 
army  would  amount  to  nothing. 
These  officers,  among  whom  was  the 
Adjutant  General,  Gen.  F.  C.  Ains- 
worth,  took  the  opposite  side,  and, 
on  request,  furnished  Congress  with 
an  expression  of  their  ideas. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill. — 
Finding  the  Army  divided.  Con- 
gress accepted  the  opinions  of  those 
they  had  been  used  to  consult  for 
so  many  years.  When  the  Army  Ap- 
propriation bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  it  carried  many  "riders." 
Instead  of  a  short  enlistment  with 
a  period  in  reserve,  as  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  enlistment 
was  increased  to  five  years — as  long 
as  we  have  ever  had.  There  was  a 
proviso  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
General  Staff  Corps  with  some  of 
the  permanent  staff  departments,  so 
drawn  that  the  latter  would  control 
the  Army  for  a  decade.  The  posi- 
tions of  chief  of  coast  artillery  and 
chief  of  the  division  of  militia  af- 
fairs were  abolished.  There  were 
other  items  opposed  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  again  legislation  was 
favorable  to  the  permanent  staff  in 
that  certain  of  its  officers  were  as- 
sured high  rank  upon  retirement. 

About  the  same  time,  the  trouble 
between  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Adjutant  General  came  to  a  crisis. 
The  Secretary  of  War  considered 
that  the  latter  had  been  insubordi- 
nate and  disrespectful,  and  on  Feb. 
14  relieved  him  from  duty  in  the 
War  Denartment.  The  Adjutant 
General  almost  immediately  applied 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  his 


request  was  granted.  Some  of  his 
friends  in  Congress  demanded  an  in- 
vestigation and  the  Secretary  of 
War  furnished  them  with  a  complete 
report  (House  Document,  Report  No. 
508,  62d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.). 

With  some  of  the  "riders"  elimi- 
nated and  others  added,  the  appro- 
priation bill  passed  the  House  Feb. 
16.  One  of  tne  provisos  which  was 
added  reduced  the  cavalry  arm  of 
the  service  by  five  regiments.  As 
the  situation  on  the  Mexican  border 
was  serious  at  the  time,  this  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  Senate  objected,  not  only  to  this 
but  to  every  other  piece  of  new  leg- 
islation carried  in  the  bill.  Com- 
mittees for  conference  were  appoint- 
ed and  the  bill  referred  to  them. 
When  it  was  again  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  May  27  it  was  scarcely  rec- 
ognizable. While  some  of  the  more 
radical  of  the  original  "riders"  Were 
omitted,  and  all  of  them  changed 
more  or  less,  another  spirit  was  in- 
troduced into  the  controversy.  One 
of  the  new  "riders"  was  so  worded 
that  Gen.  Wood  could  never  again 
act  as  chief  of  staff  in  time  of 
peace.  The  conference  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  June  10,  and 
by  the  House  three  days  later.  The 
President  promptly  vetoed  the  bill. 
This  left  the  War  Department  with- 
out funds  to  continue  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Army  and  three  spe- 
cial resolutions  had  to  be  passed  con- 
tinuing the  Appropriation  Act  of 
1912  before  an  act  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  was  finally  accepted  by 
the  President  on  Aug.  9. 

Recommendations  of  the  General 
Staff  Corpe. — In  the  meantime  a 
committee  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 
had  prepared  and  submitted  a  re- 
port on  the  organization  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Government.  The  re- 
port was  considered  in  conference  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War; 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  chiefs  of 
all  staff  departments  and  corps  were 
present  and  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  were  invited  to  attend.  The 
salient  features  of  the  report  were: 

(1)  The  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  separate  duties  of  our 
armed  forces  at  home  and  of  those 
in  our  foreign  possessions,   and  the 
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provision  for  the  organization  and 
training  of  each  for  its  special  mis- 
sion. 

(2)  The  recognition  of  the  fun- 
damental differences  existing  be- 
tween the  mobile  army  and  the  coast 
artillery;  the  formation  of  coast-ar- 
tillery departments  under  command 
of  coast-artillery  officers  was  recom- 
mended. 

(3)  The  necessity  for  the  sepa- 
rate command  in  time  of  peace  of 
organizations  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  united  for  service  in  time 
of  war. 

(4)  The  necessity  for  organizing 
tactical  divisions  (skeleton  for  the 
present)  distinct  from  territorial  di- 
visions. 

(5)  Provision  for  placing  under 
each  brigadier  general  the  number 
and  kind  of  troops  he  would  com- 
mand in  war,  this  for  the  purposes 
of  inspection  until  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  these  troops  to  be 
concentrated  under  his  immediate 
command. 

(6)  The  rearrangement  of  the 
stations  of  troops  So  that  those  to 
be  tactically  trained  together  might 
be  within  marching  distance  of  a 
common  center. 

(7)  The  assembling  of  these  units 
for  training  as  brigades. 

(8)  The  advisability  of  the  grad- 
ual abandonment  of  the  expensive 
post  system  now  in  vogue  and  the 
concentration  of  the  mobile  army 
near  strategic  points  and  centers  of 
supply. 

(9)  Provision  for  the  training 
in  maneuvers  of  the  three  arms  (in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  field  artillery) 
combined. 

.(10)  The  necessity  for  a  reserve 
large  enough  to  bring  the  skeleton 
organizations  to  full  strength  in  time 
of  war,  and  the  best  method  for  ac- 
complishing  this    object. 

(11)  Provision  for  the  use  of 
the  militia  beyond  the  national  boun- 
daries in  time  of  war,  and  for  the 
payment  of  members  of  militia  or- 
ganizations in  which  a  prescribed 
strength  and  a  satisfactory  system 
of  training  were  maintained. 

(12)  A  recommendation  that  au- 
thority be  obtained  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  quartermaster,  sub- 
sistence, and  pay  departments  as  a 


single  department  of  supply  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  plan  for  their  perma- 
nent consolidation  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress. 

The  main  features  of  the  report 
were  accepted  and  approved  as  the 
policy  of  the  War  Department  before 
the  passage  of  the  Appropriation  Act 
for  tlie  support  of  the  Army.  This 
Act  as  finally  passed  and  approved  in 
August  contained  features  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  reserve  provision  de- 
sired was  incorporated,  but  with  a 
longer  period  with  the  colors  than 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  general 
staff.  The  three  supply  departments 
were  consolidated  without  awaiting 
the  three  years'  test  recommended. 
A  provision  prevented  officers  below 
the  rank  of  major  from  being  placed 
on  detached  service  of  any  kind  in 
time  of  peace,  or  remaining  on  such 
service  unless  such  officers  had  served 
at  least  two  of  the  preceding  six 
years  on  duty  with  a  company,  troop, 
or  battery.  The  act  again  legislated 
certain  officers  of  the  permanent 
staff  corps  into  rank  above  that  of 
line  officers  of  much   longer  service. 

Appropriations.  —  The  appropria  - 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  under 
the  various  acts  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Army  Appropriation  Act.. $90,483,498.16 

Fortification  Act    4,086,285.00 

Military  Academy    1,064,688.26 

Sundry    Civil    Act    (Isth- 
mian Canal  defenses) . .     2,806,960.00 

Sundry  Civil  Act  (Armor- 
ies and  Arsenals) 

Sundry   Civil   Act    (Quar- 
termaster Dept.)    

Deficiency    Act    (Military 
Establishment  and  Acad- 
emy)            2,474,142.61 

Legislatlye,  Executive  and 

Judicial  Act    2.992,298.00 


865,950.00 
594,425.98 


Total     $103,737,441.01 

The  first  item  includes  the  pay  of 
retired  officers  and  enlisted  men.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  last  item  is 
properly  chargeable  to  pensions,  as 
the  pension  records  are  Kept  in  the 
adjutant  general's  office  and  the 
clerical  force  is  paid  from  this  ap- 
propriation. (See  also  Penaiona,  in- 
fra.) 
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THE    BEaULAB    SEBVIOE         completed.    The  fortifications  in  the 

Philippine    Islands    and    in    Hawaii, 


Foreign  Garrisons. — Until  this  year 
the  various  units  of  each  arm  of  the 
service  have  been  maintained  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  numerical 
strength,  regardless  of  station;  that 
is,  a  company  of  infantry  on  foreign 
service  had  approximately  the  same 
number  of  men  as  a  company  of  in- 
fantry at  home.  The  number  has, 
of  course,  been  materially  below  that 
contemplated  in  Field  Service  Regu- 
lations. Ihe  idea  has  been  that, 
should  war  became  imminent,  the 
companies  could  be  rapidly  recruited 
to  full  strength.  While  this  plan  is 
feasible  in  the  United  States,  and, 
in  fact,  is  wise  if  we  have  the  nec- 
essary reserves,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  apply  to  our  distant  posses- 
sions, where  the  American  popula- 
tion of  an  age  suitable  for  military 
service  is  negligible.  Acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  general  staff 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  corrected 
this  defect.  In  the  Philippines,  for 
example,  the  regiments  have  been  re- 
cruited to  full  war  strength,  and  the 
number  of  regiments  reduced;  at  the 
same  time,  the  policy  of  concentra- 
tion has  been  put  in  force.  The  re- 
sult is  to  give  the  force  an  increased 
number  of  effective  rifles,  sabers, 
and  field  pieces  with  a  reduced  num- 
ber   of    administrative    offices.      To 


however,  are  making  a  severe  drain 
on  the  home  defense,  which  will  be 
increased  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  and 
Guantanamo  fortifications  now  un- 
der way.  Within  a  few  years  about 
35  per  cent,  of  our  coast-defense 
troops  will  be  required  for  constant 
service  away  from  home.  Earnest 
effort  is  being  made  to  compensate, 
in  part,  for  this  by  training  the  mi- 
litia of  the  coast  states,  and  this 
year  some  7,700  officers  and  men  are 
enrolled   as   coast   artillery   reserves. 

Maneuvers. — The  withdrawal  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  regular 
troops  from  the  Mexican  frontier 
has  made  possible  the  resumption  of 
the  joint  maneuvers  of  regulars  and 
militia.  Forty-three  of  the  states 
sent  contingents  to  these  maneuvers 
and  some  60,000  militiamen  have  had 
the  advantage  of  field  training  un- 
der service  conditions.  The  develop* 
ment  of  maneuver  campaigns  has 
made  1912  the  best  year  of  instruc- 
tion so  far.  There  have  been  five 
of  these,  the  campaign  for  the  de- 
fense of  New  York  City,  in*  which 
about  20,000  regulars  and  militia 
were  engaged,  being  the  largest. 

The  coast  artillery  reserves  were 
assembled  in  11  of  the  largest  artil- 
lery districts  for  practical  training. 
Besides    the    drills    and    subcaliber 


make    a    consistent    and    continuous  |  practice,  service  practice  at  moving 


training  possible,  and  to  effect  fur- 
ther economies  in  transportation,  the 
regiments,     which     heretofore     have 


targets  was  held,  full  charges  being 
used.  The  instruction  was  given  im- 
der   supervision    of    regular   officers. 


been  changed  every  two  years,  have  jbut  many  of  the  more  important  po- 
been  given  permanent  stations,  and  Isitions  in  the  manning  details,  here- 
the  change  of  personnel  so  arranged  tofore  filled  by  regular  troops  in 
that  it  will  be  gradual,  the  newcom-  these  exercises,  were  entrusted  this 
ers  absorbing  the  experience  and  year  to  militiamen, 
knowledge  of  those  on  the  gpround.  The  troops  left  on  the  Mexican 
and,  in  turn,  transmitting  it  to  border  have  enforced  the  neutrality 
those  who  follow.     We   thus  insure    laws    by    constant    patrolling.     Two 


a  better  and  more  effective  foreign 
force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gain 
several  regiments  at  home.  The  gain, 
however,  will  soon  be  absorbed  by 
the  demands  for  increased  garrisons 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Alaska. 
Coast-Defense  Troops. — The  troops 


battalions  of  the  15th  Infantry  have 
been  on  duty  in  China,  forming  part 
of  an  international  force  maintain- 
ing railway  communication  between 
Peking  and  the  sea. 

Medical  Corps. — That  the  efficien- 
cy  of  the  Medical    Corps   has   been 


of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  have  |  maintained  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
always  been  maintained  as  near  au-  that  the  number  of  admissions  to 
thorized  strength  as  possible,  and  .  sick  report,  of  non-effectives  from  dis- 
five  years  ago  were  able  to  man  near-  lease,  and  of  discharges  for  disability 
ly  one-half   the  coast  defenses  then  jhas   been   the  smallest  of  any  year 
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since  the  Soaiiish-American  War, 
and  the  death  rate  the  lowest  ex- 
cept for  one  year.  Detailed  studies 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  best  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  causes  of  temporary  and  per- 
manent disability  among  troops  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the 
introduction  of  tvphoid  prophylaxis 
is  an  example  of  the  work  of  the 
corps  along  these  lines;  latest  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  in  campaign  will  be  reduced 
about  70  per  cent.  The  practical 
elimination  of  beri-beri  from  the  na- 
tive troops  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  another  triumph  for  the  Medical 
Corps. 

Signal  Corps.— The  Signal  Corps 
has  perfected  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  authorized  field 
companies,  which  are  now  prepared 
to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
arise  in  furnishing  communication 
between  the  several  units  of  an  army 
in  campaign.  The  administration  of 
the  telegraph  and  cable  system  of 
Alaska  has  continued  under  charge 
of  the  Signal  Corps.  Approximately 
40  telegraph,  20  cable  and  ten  wire- 
less stations  have  been  operated. 
Practicallv  all  public  correspondence, 
usually  the  subject  of  written  com- 
munication, is  sent  by  telegraph  on 
account  of  the  great  distances  and 
absence  of  railroads.  Besides  this 
public  business,  the  corps  has  han- 
dled private  business  during  the  past 
year  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$1,000  a  day.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  the  Signal  Corps  has 
charge  of  military   aviation. 

Muitary  Aviation. — The  remark- 
able progress  of  military  aviation  in 
Europe  nas  aroused  interest  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  called  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  a  complete  report, 
which  was  submitted  April  20 
(House  Document  No.  718,  62d 
Cong.).  A  comparison  of  the  de- 
velopment of  military  aviation  by 
the  leading  nations  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: trained  military  aviators, 
France  150,  Germany  60,  Great  Brit- 
ain 25,  Russia  23,  United  States  11; 
appropriations,  France  $6,400,000, 
Great  Britain  $655,000,  United 
States  $100,000;  dirigibles,  Germany 
30,   France   15,   Russia  nine.  United 


States  one;  aeroplanes,  France  174, 
Russia  150,  Great  Britain  86,  Ger- 
many 50,  United  States  16.  Italy  is 
not  included,  as  that  nation's  appro- 
priation of  $2,000,000  was  a  war 
measure  and  cannot  be  accepted  as 
indicating   a   permanent   policy. 

Aeroplanes  have  been  used  in  war 
by  Italy  and  in  maneuvers  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  Their 
offensive  value  is  still  to  be  proved. 
For  reconnaissance  work,  however, 
their  practical  value  is  no  longer  to 
be  doubted,  although  the  idea  that 
airships,  in  their  present  stage  of 
development,  can  displace  cavalry  in 
reconnaissance  work  has  been  entire- 
ly discredited. 

The  military  aviators  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  are  perfecting  themselves  in 
the  use  of  the  hydroplane  as  well  as 
the  aeroplane.  Two  of  our  officers 
have  been  killed  during  the  year. 
(See  also  XXIII,  Aeronautics.) 

Engineer  Corps. — The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  continued  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  seacoast  bat- 
teries and  stations,  and  is  maintain- 
ing an  efficient  body  of  men  trained 
to  accompany  a  mobile  army  in  war 
and  perform  the  engineering  duties 
incident  to  campaign.  The  most 
striking  work  of  the  corps  has  been 
the  rapid  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  (see  X,  Pa- 
nama Canal).  Its  officers  are 
charged  also  with  all  the  more  im- 
portant works  in  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors  (see  X,  Wa- 
ierwaya ) . 

The  Supply  Corps.— The  consoli- 
dation of  the  quartermaster,  subsist- 
ence, and  pay  departments  into  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  has  already  been 
mentioned.  These  and  the  Ordnance 
Department  have  been  improving  the 
arms,  equipments,  clothing,  and  food 
furnish^  the  Army.  The  remount 
depots  established  by  the  quarter- 
master department  are  now  an  as- 
sured success.  The  most  important 
development  of  the  year  has  been  a 
machine  gun  invented  by  Lieut.-Col. 
I.  N.  Lewis  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps.  Machine  ^^s  heretofore  in 
use  have  been  subject  to  overheating 
and  jamming,  and  have  been  usually 
unreliable  on  these  accounts.  The 
Lewis  gun  has  a  grooved  jacket  of 
high  conductivity  over  the  steel  bar- 
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rel,  and  the  blast  is  utilized  to  force 
a  strong  draft  through  the  grooves, 
thus  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
barrel  comparatively  low.  The  gun 
fires  about  600  shots  per  minute. 
Tests  for  acceptance  are  still  pend- 
ing, but  the  gun  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully both  on  land  and  from 
aeroplane,  and  its  ultimate  adoption 
seems  probable. 

Cavafry. — There  has  been  no 
change  during  1912  in  the  system  of 
training  of  our  cavalry  troops, 
though  orders  assuring  uniformity 
throughout  the  service  have  been  is- 


sued.    The  greatest  effort  has  been  I  in  first-class  condition. 


to  bring  to  higher  perfection  the 
riding  of  the  personnel.  The  im- 
provement has  been  marked.  Offi- 
cers of  our  cavalry  participated  in 
the  Stockholm  competition  against 
picked  officers  from  all  the  large  ar- 
mies of  the  world.  The  Americans 
came  out  third  in  the  contest.  The 
character  of  the  events  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
steeplechase  of  2%  miles,  with  sev- 
eral very  difficult  jumps,  and  one  ride 
of  33  miles,  the  last  three  being  a 
"cross-country  run."  It  is  claimed 
by  many  that,  had  our  officers  had 
mounts  equal  to  those  ridden  by 
their  competitors,  they  would  have 
been  second  and  possibly  first  in  the 
contest. 

Field  Artillery.— The  School  of 
Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  has 
made  rapid  progress.  Forty-two 
regular  officers  have  taken  the  course 
and  24  militia  officers  have  been  de- 
tailed for  varying  terms  at  the 
school.  The  provision  of  moving  tar- 
gets which  insure  firing  under  con- 
ditions simulating  those  of  an  actual 
engagement  has  served  to  develop 
practical  knowledge  of  fire  direction 
and  control  which  has  markedly  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  this  impor- 
tant arm.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
improvement  in  field-artillery  meth- 
ods that  the  drill  regulations  issued 
only  a  few  years  ago  have  been  sub- 
jected to  continual  changes;  the 
fourth  edition  was  completed  and 
issued  to  the  service  late  in  the  year. 

Infantry. — The  system  of  infantry 
training  has  been  changed  complete- 
ly by  tiie  issue  of  the  new  drill  reg- 
ulations, in  which  the  formal  ma- 
neuvers   and    ceremonies    have    been 


relegated  to  the  position  their  mi- 
nor importance  shakes  appropriate. 
Training  for  combat  is  now  the  key- 
note, and  both  the  regular  and  the 
more  progressive  militia  troops  have 
welcomed  the  change  with  encourag- 
ing enthusiasm. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given 
to  increasing  the  marching  capac- 
ity of  the  troops.  Several  long  and 
severe  marches  have  been  made,  the 
most  successful  being  a  march  of  30 
miles  across  country  by  a  regiment 
of  infantry  in  a  single  day.  Not  a 
man  left  the  ranks,  and  they  ended 


Coast  Artillery* — ^The  increasing 
range  of  naval  guns  has  caused  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  range 
at  which  coast-artillery  target  prac- 
tice is  held;  the  larger  guns  were 
fired  this  year  at  an  average  of  9,000 
yd.  The  conditions  of  the  practice 
were  still  further  increased  in  dif- 
ficulty by  requiring  the  target 
(which  is  only  about  one-tenth  the 
size  of  a  modern  battleship)  to  be 
towed  at  an  angle  of  from  40  deg. 
to  70  deg.  to  the  line  of  fire,  thus 
causing  a  material  change  in  the 
range  for  successive  shots.  Also,  in 
some  cases,  firing  under  emergency 
conditions,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
range-finding  system  was  assumed 
to  have  been  destroyed,  was  required. 
With  the  smaller  guns  practice  was 
held  at  night.  Due  to  these  causes 
the  percentage  of  hits  was  smaller 
than  that  for  last  year,  but  the  prac- 
tice was  of  greater  value  and  the  ac- 
curacy was  great  enough  to  insure  a 
destructive  fire.  The  training  of  the 
personnel  has  now  reached  such  a 
stage  that,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  accuracy  of  the  armament  alone 
limits  the  result. 

The  Philippine  Govemment.— The 
just,  though  strong,  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  War 
Department  has  resulted  in  a  further 
extension  of  material  prosperity, 
education  and  the  knowledge  of  self- 
government.  In  the  southern  is- 
lands, inhabited  by  the  warlike  Mo- 
hammedan Moros,  the  local  adminis- 
tration is  still  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Army.  Here  General 
Pershing  has  accomplished  what  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  impossible — 
the    peaceable    disarmament    of    the 
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Moros  of  the  Lanao  District  and  the  ]  teries  at  each  fort,  these  guns  having 


Sulu  Archipelago.  There  was  some 
resistance  in  the  Island  of  Jolo,  but 
it  was  promptly  discouraged.  (See 
also  VIII,  The  Philippine  Jalanda.) 
Military  Education. — ^The  system 
of  military  education  in  the  United 
States  Army  is  second  to  none.  The 
following  schools  have  been  in  opera- 
tion during  the  year:  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  post  schools  for  enlisted 
men  and  garrison  schools  for  officers 
at  each  military  post.  Army  War 
College,  Army  Staff  College,  Coast 
Artillery  School,  Engineer  School, 
Mounted  Service  School,  Army  Medi- 
cal School,  Army  Signal  School, 
Army  School  of  the  Line,  Army 
Field  Engineers  School,  Army  Field 
Service  School  for  Medical  Officers, 
School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery, 
School  of  Fire  for  Coast  Artillery, 
School  for  Farriers  and  Horseshoers, 
and  two  schools  for  bakers  and 
cooks.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
65  officers  have  been  detailed  as  in- 
spector-instructors of  militia,  and 
100   have  been  detailed   as  military 

Srofessors  at  colleges  and  academies, 
•n  Aug.  31,  1912,  Major-General 
Thomas  H.  Barry  was  succeeded  as 
superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  by 
Colonel  C.  P.  Townsley.    -.^ 

Fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
— ^The  fortifications  for  the  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  appropriations 
for  which  were  made  in  1911  (see 
Amebigan  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  441) 
will  consist,  first,  of  seacoast  forts  at 
each  terminal  and,  second,  of  field 
fortifications  around  the  locks. 

The  object  of  the  seacoast  forts  is 
to  prevent  an  enemy  in  war  from 
blocking  the  canal  by  sinking  vessels 
within,  and  to  provide  an  area  at 
each  end  in  which  our  own  fieet  can 
emerge  and  take  up  battle  formation 
under  the  protection  of  the  fire  from 
our  own  forts.  The  plan  of  fortifica- 
tion was  drawn  hy  a  board  consist- 
ing of  selected  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Approximately  $6,000^ 
000  has  been  appropi1al;ed  for  the 
purpose.  At  eacn  end  of  the  Canal 
there  have  been  provided  the  most 
powerful  coast-defence  batteries  so 
far  planned  by  any  nation.  The 
smallest  gun  is  the  6-in.,  firing  a 
100-lb.   shell.     There  are   14-in.  bat- 


a  range  of  18,500  yd.  At  the  Pa- 
cific end  there  will  be  also  one  16- 
in.  gun.  In  addition  to  these  direct- 
fire  guns,  each  fort  will  have  a  num- 
ber of  the  latest  model  mortars; 
these  weapons  fire  at  an  angle  oi 
45  deg.  or  more,  and  are  designed  to 
attack  the  deck  of  a  warship;  their 
maximum  range  is  20,000  yd.  They 
are  especially  valuable  in  preventing 
long-range  bombardment  and  in 
searching  out  an  enemy  who  might 
take  refuge  behind  an  island  or 
around  a  bend  in  the  coast  where 
the  direct-fire  guns  could  not  reach 
him.  Finally  there  will  be  provided 
a  mine  field  at  each  terminus,  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  sink  any  vessels' 
sent  in  und^r  cover  of  darkness  long 
before  such  vessel  could  reach  the 
Canal. 

The  work  is  progressing  rapidly. 
The  plans  have  been  drawn  for  all 
these  batteries,  the  concrete  work  of 
about  25  per  cent,  of  them  is  well 
under  way,  and  as  many  more  have 
the  excavations  practically  com- 
pleted. Every  battery  will  be  of  the 
concealed  (disappearing-gun)  type 
and  practically  invulnerable  to  an 
enemy's  fire.  The  manufacture  of 
the  guns  and  carriages  and  the  am- 
munition is  well  advanced  and  de- 
liveries of  the  armament  will  begin 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  batteries  will 
be  completed  by  the  time  the  Canal 
is  opened  for  traffic.  (See  also  X, 
Panama  Carnal,) 

The  field  fortifications  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  locks  will  be  permanent 
in  character  and  will  mount  4.7-in. 
howitzers.  The  object  of  these  de- 
fenoes  is  to  prevent  damage  to  the 


more  vulnerable  portions  of  the 
Canal  by  raiding  parties  of  an  enemy 
landed  beyond  range  of  the  seacoast 
forts. 

The  garrison  which  it  is  proposed 
to  station  in  the  Canal  Zone  will  con- 
sist of  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
one  squadron  of  cavalry,  one  battalion 
of  field  artillery,  12  companies  of 
coast  artillery,  and  the  necessary 
auxiliaries.  All  these  organizations 
will,  of  course,  be  maintained  at  full 
strength.  So  far  Congress  has  not 
provided  funds  to  construct  the 
necessary  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
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dation  of  these  troops,  the  one  regi- 
ment (at  reduced  strength)  now  on 
the  ground  being  quartered  in  some 
abandoned  houses  built  for  the  em- 


ployees. Estimate  has  been  submit- 
ted for  funds  to  provide  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  buildings  re- 
quired. 


AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARMY 
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Service  school  detachments 
United     States     Military 
Prison  ffUArds 

I      587 

!      320 

Indian  scontji 

•  •••••  t 

1        75 

7 

26 

164 

178 

459 

67 

•  •  •  • 

67 

1 

1 

Total  Regular  Army. . 
Additional  force: 

Philipnine  scouts 

1.368 
52 

1.482 
64 

1,016 
64 

4.767  181.547 
180  '   5.732 

7 

26 

164 

178 

459 

t 

Grand  total 

1,420 

1,546 

1,080 

4,947  ,87,279 

a  Includes  113  first  lieutenants  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  on  active  duty,  and  60  dental 
surgeons. 

b  Under  the  act  of  Congress  approvefd  March  1.  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  435).  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Medical  Department  (Hospital  Corps)  are  not  to  be  coimted  as  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
Army.     The  authorised  strength  of  the  Hospital  Corps  is  3.500  enlisted  men. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  COMBATANT  TROOPS 

(October  1.  1912) 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

Field 
Artillery 

Coast 
Artillery 

Philippine 
Scouts 

United  States . 

22      Regiments 
1      Regiment 
1      Regiment 

1  Regiment 

2  Regiments 

12  Regiments 

4M  Regiments 

158  Companies 

Alaska 

Panama 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii 

1  Regiment 

H  Regiment 
1      Regiment 

2  Companies 
10  Companies 

Philippines. . . . 
China 

3H  Regiments 
H  Regiment 

2  Regiments 

52  Companies 

Totals 

31       Regiments 

15  Regiments  6      Reeiments    170  Companies 

52  Companies 
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THE    ORGANIZED   MILITIA 

The  organized  militia  at  the  close 
of  the  inspection  season  of  1912  con- 
sisted of  9,142  officers  and  112,710 
enlisted  men,  an  increase  of  3,864  as 
compared  with  the  strength  in  1911. 
There  are  40  general  officers,  129  ad- 
jutants general,  74  inspectors  gen- 
eral, 121  officers  and  92  enlisted  men 
in  the  quartermaster  department;  65 
officers  and  39  enlisted  men  in  the 
subsistence  department;  744  officers 
and  2,709  enlisted  men  in  the  medi- 
cal corps;  67  officers  in  the  pay  de- 
fiartment;  122  officers  and  1,078  en- 
isted  men  in  the  engineer  corps;  143 
officers  and  57  enlisted  men  in  the 
ordnance  department;  82  officers  and 
1,177  enlisted  men  in  the  signal 
corps;  125  inspectors  of  small-arms 
practice;  127  chaplains;  264  officers 
and  3,997  enlisted  men  cavalry;  274 
officers  and  4,706  enlisted  men  field 
artillery;  472  officers  and  7,228  en- 
listed men  coast  artillery;  and  6,216 
officers  and  91,627  enlisted  men  in 
the  infantry. 

Of  the  states  New  York  leads  in 
numbers  of  militiamen,  having  a 
total  of  15,700.  Pennsylvania  is  sec- 
ond with  10,424  and  Ohio  third  with 
6,296.  With  reference  to  population, 
however,  Wyoming  has  the  greatest 
percentfl^  of  citizen  soldiery,  9.28 
per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of 
militia  age  being  enrolled  in  the  or- 
ganizations of  that  state.  Hawaii 
u  second  with  4.49  per  cent.,  and 
New  Hampshire  third  with  2.96  per 
cent. 

The  reports  of  the  inspector  in- 
structors of  militia  indicate  that  the 
existing     organizations     are     better 


troops,  49  field  ambulance  companies 
and  47  field  hospitals.  Before  the  di- 
visions could  take  the  field  these 
units  would  have  to  be  enlisted, 
equipped  and  trained.  And  the  or- 
ganizations are  far  short  of  the  en- 
listed strength  required  by  modern 
tactics.  In  this  last  respect,  how- 
ever, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  discharged  militiamen  (the 
average  discharges  per  year  are 
about  20,000)  would  return  to  the 
colors  in  time  of  war. 

The  lack  of  suitable  armories  is  a 
serious  handicap.  Of  1,977  organi- 
zations 511  have  no  suitable  build- 
ing for  indoor  instruction.  The  ten- 
dency to  develop  the  individual  at 
the  expense  of  the  organization  is 
very  noticeable  in  some  organiza- 
tions. For  example,  out  of  the  total 
strength  only  73,869  took  part  in 
small-arms  practice  during  the  year, 
though  certain  individuals  make  re- 
markable scores  in  the  competitions 
which  have  always  been  a  feature  in 
militia  training. 

The  matter  of  the  payment  of 
militia  from  federal  funds  has  been 
under  consideration  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  main  objection  to 
this  has  been  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  militia  could  not  be  made 
to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  general  staff 
of  the  Army  has  not  been  willing  to 
recommend  payment  of  militia  until 
this  could  be  changed.  A  bill  has 
been  prepared  by  the  general  staff 
and  a  committee  of  leading  militia- 
men which  authorizes  the  President 
to  transfer  to  the  Army  organizations 
of  the  militia  in  war  or  impending 
war,  and  provides  for  the  payment 
trained,  better  armed  and  equipped,  |  of   those   organizations    in    which   a 


and  better  uniformed  than  ever  be- 
fore. Discipline  has  in  general 
shown  improvement,  with  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  the  care, 
preservation  and  use  of  the  federal 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  organ- 
ized militia.  In  many  ways,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  militia  can  be  considered  an 
effective  force.  While  there  are 
enough  infantry  organizations  to 
form  15  tactical  divisions,  they  are 
lacking  35  troops  of  cavalry,  51  bat- 
teries of  field  artillery,  23  companies 
of  engineers,   3  companies  of  signal 


certain  standard  is  maintained.  The 
bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
military  committee  of  the  House  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  but  was  not 
taken  up  in  the  Senate.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
become  law  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  if  so,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  ranks  of  existing  or- 
ganizations will  be  rapidly  filled,  and 
that  the  necessary  new  organizations 
to  complete  most  of  the  tactical  di- 
visions will  be  formed.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  net  gain  in  national  mili- 
tary strength  of  at  least  50  per  cent. 
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PENSIONS 


The  Sherwood  Bill. — House  Bill 
No.  1  of  the  Becond  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  w&a  the  Sher- 
wood bill  (American  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  74),  ''granting  a  service  pen- 
sion to  certain  defined  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  War  with  Mex- 
ico." It  provided  for  every  honor- 
ably discharged  veteran  of  either  war 
a  pension  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  his  service  above  a  minimum  of  90 
days  in  the  Civil  War  and  of  60 
days  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  as  fol- 
lows: for  service  up  to  six  months, 
$15  a  month ;  six  to  nine  months,  $20 
a  month;  nine  months  to  one  year, 
$25  a  month;  and  one  year  or  more, 
$30  a  month.  The  cost  of  providing 
these  allowances  was  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $75,- 
000,000  a  year,  a  charge  which  the 
Treasury  would  be  unable  to  meet 
out  of  its  present  revenue.  Never- 
theless, the  measure  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  Dec.  12, 
1911,  after  a  debate  of  practically  a 
single  day,  by  a  vote  of  229  to  92, 
84  Democrats,  and  eight  Republicans 
voting   against  the   bill. 

The  Smoot  Bill,  substituted  in  the 
Senate  for  the  Sherwood  "DoUar-a- 
Day"  bill,  passed  the  Senate  March 
29  by  a  vote  of  51  to  16,  all  the  dis- 
sentients being  Democrats.  This 
measure,  estimated  to  add  $24,000,- 
000  to  the  annual  expenditure  for 
pensions,  made  the  amount  of  the 
pension  dependent  upon  both  the 
length  of  service  and  age  of  the  pen- 
sioner, and  an  amendment  prohibited 
those  with  an  income  of  $2,400  a  year 


from  sharing  in  its  benefits.    The  de- 
tailed provisions  were  as  follows: 

When  a  man  had  reached  the  age  of 
62  years  and  had  served  90  days  in 
the  Civil  War  he  should  receive  $18 
per  month ;  6  months,  $18.60 ;  1  year, 
$14;  IH  years,  $14.50;  2  years,  $16; 
2%  years,  $16.60;  3  years  and  over, 
$16  per  month.  When  such  person  had 
reached  the  age  of  66  years  and  served 
90  days,  $16  per  month ;  6  months, 
$15.50;  1  year,  $16;  IH  years,  $16.60; 
2  years,  $17;  2H  years,  $17.60;  8 
years  and  over,  $18.  When  such  per- 
son had  reached  the  age  of  70  years 
and  had  served  90  days,  $18;  6 
months,  $19;  1  year,  $20;  1%  years, 
$21;  2  years,  $22;  2%  years,  $28;  8 
years  or  over,  $24  per  month.  When 
such  person  had  reached  the  age  of  75 
years  and  served  90  days,  he  should 
receive  $21  per  month ;  6  months, 
$22.50;  1  year,  $24;  IH  years,  $25.50; 
2  years,  $27 ;  2%  years.  $28.50,  and  8 
years  and  over,  $80  per  month. 

The  Compromise  Bin. — Conferees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives agreed  May  2  on  a  com- 
promise pension  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  May  7  and  the  House  May 
10,  and  received  the  President's  sig- 
nature May  11.  As  finally  enacted, 
the  measure  affects  240,965  pension- 
ers, without  limitation  as  to  income 
from  other  sources,  and  increases  the 
annual  expenditure  for  pensions  by 
$25,797,502.  Its  provisions  were 
based  on  those  of  the  Smoot  bill,  the 
rates  of  which  were  altered  as  fol- 
lows: 


When    a    person    had    served    in    the 
Civil    War    or    War    with    Mexico    and 
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reacliad  the  age  of  66  jemn  and  had  a 
serrioe  of  2H  years,  he  should  receive 
$18  iBStead  of  $17.60  per  month ;  3 
years'  service,  $19  instead  of  $18  per 
month.  In  case  such  person  had 
reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  served 
1%  years.  $21.50  per  month  instead 
of  $21 ;  2  years,  $23  per  month  instead 
of  $22;  2Vi  years.  $24  instead  of  $23 
per  montn ;  8  years  and  over,  $25  per 
month  instead  of  $24.  And  in  case 
snch  person  had  reached  the  age  of  75 
years  and  served  1%  years,  $27  instead 
of  $25.50;  2  years.  $80  per  month  in- 
stead of  $27 :  2%  years,  $80  per  month 
instead  of  $28.50;  and  8  years  $30,  as 
provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Pension  Appropriation  Bill, 
approved  by  the  President  Aug.  17, 
carried  appropriations  of  $153,682,- 
000.  It  contained  a  provision  for  thcf 
abolition  of  18  independent  pension 
agencies  on  Jan.  31,  1913,  and  the 
dubursement  of  all  pensions  from  the 
Pension  Bureau  in  Washington.  The 
work  of  the  Pension  Bureau  was 
ffreatly  hampered  during  July  and 
August  by  tne  delay  in  passing  the 
Appropriation  bill,  which  was  caused 
bv  a  oonflict  between  Senate  and 
House  over  the  date  on  which  the 
agencies  should  be  abolished.  On 
Aug.  1,  200,000  pensioners  were  left 
unpaid,  Congress  having  provided  an 
interim  appropriation  of  only  one 
twenty-fourth  of  the  appropriation 
for  1912. 


Statistics. — The  number  of  pen* 
sioners  on  the  rolls  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements for  pensions  during  the 
fiscal  years  indicated  have  been  as 
follows: 


Number 

V^*     1-                                          A 

Ybab 

Invalids 

Widows,  etc. 

Disbuzsements 

1867... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 
1896... 
1900... 
1906... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 

71.866 
87,621 
146.410 
415.654 
751.456 
752.510 
717,761 
602,180 
570,050 
538.000 

83,618 
111.165 
105,392 
122,290 
219.068 
241,019 
280.680 
318,903 
322,048 
322,294 

820,784.789.60 
29,351,488.78 
56.689^29.08 
106.093350.89 
139,812,294.80 
138,462,180.69 
141.142.861.88 
159.974,066.08 
157325.160.86 
152.986,483.72 

The  amounts  that  have  been  paid 
for  pensions  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  their  widows,  minor  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  relatives  on  ac- 
count of  military  and  naval  service 
in  the  several  wars  and  in  the  regu- 
lar service  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  June  30,  1912, 
are  as  follows: 

Revolutionary   War    . .  $70,000,000.00 

War  of  1812 45,890,843.39 

Indian   Wars    11,713.609.51 

War    with    Mexico 46,447,872.44 

Civil  War   4,129,699,071.99 

War  with    Spain 88,114,062.42 

RegnUr    BstabUshment  25.014,227.64 

Unclassified     16,488,476.49 

Total    $4,383,868,163.88 


THE    NAVY 
Cablos  Oilman  Calkins 


ADMIKISTBATION 

Navy  Department. — The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  announces  the  policy  of 
the  Department  as  that  of  combining 
economy  with  efficiency,  and  he  re- 
asserts a  favorable  opinion  of  em- 
ploying four  senior  line  officers  as 
aids  for  the  performance  of  advisory 
duties.  These  relate  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  recommendations  of  the 
bureaus  to  promote  the  military  ef- 
ficiency of  the  fieet.  The  chiets  of 
the  seven  bureaus  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment are  credited  .  with  earnest 
effort  to  secure  eo5peration  and  eoon- 
omy  under  this  advisory  systcan. 
The  bureaus  authorized  by  law  are 


tion.  Ordnance,  Construction  and  Re- 
pair, Steam  Engineering,  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  Equipment;  but  under  the  pres- 
ent system  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  distribute  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  and  no 
chief  of  that  bureau  is  now  in  of- 
fice. The  chiefs  of  bureaus  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  for  four  years 
with  increased  rank.  The  aids  for 
Operations,  Personnel,  Material,  and 
Inspection  are  simply  assigned  by  the 
Secretary,  and  they  have  no  indepen- 
dent executive  authority. 

The  General  Board  appointed  to 
consider  the  number  and  types  of 
vessels  proper  to  constitute  the  fleet 


those  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Naviga-  j  and  plans  for  its  preparation  for  war 
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continues  to  hold   sessions  with  the 
Admiral  of  the  Navy  as  president. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
which  now  directs  all  public  works  at 
the  naval  stations,  the  office  of  the 
director  of  navy  yards,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Marine  Corps  at 
Washington  are  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Appropriations. — Ck>ngres8    did    not 

?iass  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  un- 
il  Aug.  22,  and  the  service  was  pro- 
vided for  after  June  30  by  extend- 
ing the  appropriations  of  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year.  The  total  stun  voted 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
was  $123,220,707,  a  reduction  of 
$3,257,630  from  the  appropriation  for 
1912.  The  1^1  authorized  a  smaller 
increase  in  tonnage  than  has  been  the 
custom  for  some  years  past;  but  the 
reduced  estimate  for  the  increase  of 
the  Navy,  amounting  to  $20,669,373, 
was  regulated  by  the  requirements  of 
existing  contracts.  The  largest  item 
is  the  pay  of  the  Navy,  for  which 
$37,280,971  was  allowed.  Rations 
for  the  fleet  cost  $8,642,328.  The 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  is  authorized  to 
spend  $12,494,500  for  guns,  anununi- 
tion,  and  torpedoes,  besides  certain 
unexpended  balances  and  the  $7,265,- 
200  appropriated  for  armor  and  ar- 
mament under  'increase  of  the 
Navy."  Equipment  costing  $3,878,300 
and  coal  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000 
are  allowed  for  the  fleet;  $500,000 
is  the  estimate  for  coal  depots;  and 
high-power  radio-telegraph  stations 
are  allowed  $400,000.  The  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  receives  $1,500,000 
for   maintenance  and   $4,623,300   for 


of  three  battleships,"  in  addition  to 
the  16  destroyers,  six  submarines, 
three  gunboats,  and  eight  auxiliaries 
of  various  types  reconunended  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy.  The 
Board's  plan  includes  four  battle- 
ships to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  should  be  withdrawn -in  1914, 
and  two  battle-cruisers,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  preference  for  these 
or  other  fleet  units  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  ultimate  battle 
strength.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
applies  a  similar  proviso  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  destroyers  and 
submarines,  holding  them  to  be  ''of 
less  military  value  than  battleships." 
of  which  he  urges  that  not  less  than 
41  of  this  class  should  be  supplied 
under  a  continuing  annual  building 
programme  allowing  for  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  battleships.  The 
estimates  for  new  construction  and 
armament  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1914,  exceed  $41,000,000,  which 
is  double  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
raises  the  total  cost  of  the  naval 
establishment  to  $144,937,313,  and 
there  is  a  further  recommendation 
for  the  allowance  of  $6,526,445  for 
public  works  at  the  navy  yards  and 
stations. 

PersonneL — ^An  act  providing  that 
midshipmen  should  be  commissioned 
ensigns  upon  graduation  from  the 
Naval  Academy  was  passed  in  time 
to  advance  the  class  of  159  graduat- 
ing in  June,  and  the  graduated  mid- 
shipmen serving  at  sea  were  likewise 
promoted.  The  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  also  provided  for  increasing  the 
pay  corps  by  30  officers,  of  whom  20 


public  works  on  shore.    The  construe-  were    appointed    in    1912.      The    ap- 

tion  and  repair  of  ships  covers  items  pointment  of  30  assistant  dental  sur- 

amounting  to  $10,120,144.    For  steam  geons,    to   be   commissioned    after    3 

machinery  the   appropriation   is  $6,-  years*    service,    was    sanctioned    by 

596,000.      The    Marine    Corps    is  al-  Congress;  and  a  medical  reserve  corps 


lowed  $7,425,978.  The  Naval  Acad 
emy  has  an  appropriation  of  $580,- 
620,  with  $85,000  for  buildings  and 
grounds. 

Estimates  for  1914. — ^A  special 
message  of  President  Taft,  dated  Dec. 
6,  1912,  refers  to  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  more  than  one 
battleship,  and  recommends  that 
"this  Congress  make  up  for  the  mis- 
take of  the  last  session  by  appropri- 
ations   authorizing    the    construction 


for  the  Navy  was  also  sanctioned. 
For  the  Marine  Corps  13  additional 
officers  were  authorized,  along  with 
an  increase  of  400  non-conunissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  total  en- 
listed force  of  the  fleet  was  increased 
by  4,000  men.  Including  the  3,500 
apprentice  seamen  at  the  training 
stations,  the  aggregate  enlisted  force 
of  the  Navy  as  now  authorized  is  51,- 
500.  The  line  and  staflf  of  the  Navy 
contain  about  2,400  commissioned  of- 
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ficera;  and  there  are  645  warrant  of- 
ficers who  receive  commissions  not 
in  the  line  of  promotion  after  six 
years'  service,  a  privilege  now  ex- 
tended to  the  corps  of  pharmacists. 
The  Marine  Ck>rps  has  347  officers  for 
a  force  of  9,921  men,  about  2,000  of 
whom  serve  in  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

Navy  Yards. — Congress  has  not 
dealt  with  the  proposals  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  the  abolition  of 
certain  of  the  smaller  yards,  but 
work  at  the  New  Orleans  and  Pensa- 
cola  yards  has  been  stopped.  It  is 
still  urged  that  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  require  only  one  first-class  yard 
north  of  the  Delaware  and  one  at 
Norfolk,  each  equipped  for  docking 
and  repairing  half  the  fleet;  but  the 
proposal  to  replace  several  existing 
navy  yards  by  a  central  station  in 
Narragansett  Bay  has  made  no  prog- 
ress. Meanwhile  the  Department  is 
proceeding  in  its  policy  of  concentra- 
tion and  readjustment  by  continuing 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance  at 
Washington  and  by  making  Phila- 
delphia the  base  for  the  reserve  fleet, 
Charleston  becoming  the  principal 
base  for  torpedo  craft,  and  Key  West 
a  minor  base  for  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines. Guant&namo  cannot  now  be 
equipped  as  a  Caribbean  naval  base 
in  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  it  will  be  main- 
tained as  a  fleet  rendezvous  offering 
facilities  for  minor  repairs. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Puget  Sound 
navy  yard  has  been  considerably  de- 
veloped by  the  completion  of  a  dry 
dock  capable  of  admitting  any  battle- 
ship yet  designed;  and  Congress  has 
authorized  the  equipment  of  a  sta- 
tion for  torpedo  flotillas.  Pearl  Har- 
bor, near  Honolulu,  has  a  dock  which 
is  to  be  lengthened  at  an  expense 
which  will  make  its  total  cost  $3,- 
486,500.  The  locks  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  are  1,000  ft.  long  and 
110  ft.  wide,  furnish  the  standard; 
and  the  construction  of  one  dock  of 
these  dimensions  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  au- 
thorized. A  fioating  dock  capable 
of  lifting  the  largest  naval  vessel 
is  also  proposed.  The  dock  of  this 
type  at  New  Orleans  is  not  conve- 
niently located;  and  the  small  float- 
ing docks  at  Pensacola  and  Olongapo 
are  out  of  repair. 


A  committee  of  civilian  experts  in 
scientific  management  has  reported 
that  much  of  the  work  in  progress 
in  navy  yards  is  inefficiently  handled, 
and  that  when  fully  standardized  it 
can  be  done  for  half  the  present  la- 
bor cost.  It  is  therefore  recommend- 
ed that  officers  should  be  trained  to 
serve  as  scientific  managers  with  as 
much  care  as  is  shown  in  developing 
specialists  for  designing  ships  and  en- 
gines. The  Navy  Department  has  fa- 
vored the  adoption  of  the  administra- 
tive system  in  use  at  the  Vickers 
shipbuilding  plant  in  England,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  apply  it 
in  the  navy  yards.  The  whole  pro- 
granmie  of  scientific  management,  as 
elaborated  in  the  so-called  Taylor 
system,  appears  to  be  opposed  by 
representatives  of  organized  labor; 
and  their  criticisms  have  been  stated 
at  length  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Frank  Buchan- 
an. The  influence  of  organized  la- 
bor may  be  traced  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  ex- 
tending the  eight-hour  day  to  all  con- 
tracts authorized  for  the  increase  of 
the  Navy.  The  purchase  of  steel 
plates,  armor,  or  machinery  from  any 
corporation  which  has  conspired  to 
monopolize  trade  has  been  forbidden 
since  1910;  but  the  clause  by  which 
the  crews  of  battleships  laid  up  at 
any  navy  yard  for  repairs  are  pro- 
hibited from  performing  any  duties 
except  such  as  are  or  may  be  per- 
formed by  them  at  sea  or  in  a  foreign 
port  is  a  new  restriction.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  had  previously  dis- 
cussed the  economy  and  other  advan- 
tages of  intrusting  repairs  to  those 
who  operate  the  machinery  and  are 
held  responsible  for  results;  and  the 
sound  practice  of  making  repairs 
while  cruising  and  avoiding  the  sus- 
pension of  military  activity  due  to 
detention  at  a  navy  yard  may  be  ex- 
tended by  this  legislative  provision, 
particularly  when  the  fleet  has  a  due 
proportion  of  repair  ships. 

It  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  director 
of  navy  yards  to  supervise  such  meth- 
ods of  modern  management  as  the 
Navy  Department  may  see  flt  to 
adopt  and  to  make  comparisons  of 
shop  methods  and  costs  in  the  dif- 
ferent establishments.  Requisition^ 
for  repairs  to  vessels  of  the  fleet  are 
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scrutinised  by  the  aid  for  material, 
as  well  as  by  the  chiefs  of  bureaus 
at  the  Navy  Department;  and  nota- 
ble economies  of  time  and  money  are 
said  to  have  been  effected  by  this 
procedure. 

Naval  Education.— The  Naval 
Academy  graduated  159  midshipmen 
as  ensigns  in  June,  1912;  and  the 
new  fourth  class  admitted  numbers 
266.  Altogether,  there  are  nearly 
800  midshipmen  under  instruction  at 
Annapolis,  with  100  officers  assigned 
for  their  instruction  and  discipline. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  entrance 
requirements  should  be  made  higher 
to  correspond  with  those  of  most 
American  colleges  or  that  the  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy 
be  extended  by  one  year,  not  less 
than  five  years  being  required  to 
teach  the  large  number  of  subjects 
now  included  in  the  course.  But  no 
such  change  can  be  made  without 
legislation.  The  development  of  post- 
graduate courses  may,  however,  af- 
ford some  relief  to  the  present  cur- 
riculuuL 

A  class  of  20  commissioned  officers 
is  detailed  for  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion in  marine  engineering  at  An- 
napolis; and  an  engineering  experi- 
ment station  is  maintained  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  design  and 
operation  of  machinery  for  the  fleet 
should  receive  benefit  from  this  ad- 
vanced instruction;  and  notable  econ- 
omies have  resulted  from  the  work 
of  the  experiment  station.  Similar 
classes,  in  ordnance,  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  radiotelegraphy,  civil 
engineering,  and  naval  construction 
are  established  in  the  post-gradu- 
ate department  of  the  Academy  by 
an  order  of  Oct.  31,  1912.  Assistant 
naval  constructors  hitherto  sent  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  instruction,  and  the  line 
officers  now  receiving  instruction  in 
ordnance  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  at  other  manufacturing 
establishments  may  be  transferred  to 
Annapolis.  The  course  lasts  two 
years,  and  specialization  is  pre- 
scribed as  soon  as  the  officers  have 
been  well  grounded  in  mathematics 
and  physics. 

Candidates  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  examinations  for  assistant 
surgeons  are  instructed  at  the  Na- 


val Medical  School  at  Washington 
for  one  year  before  being  detailed 
for  naval  duty;  and  senior  medical 
officers  are  given  opportunities  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  improve- 
ments in  medicine  and  surgery  i^  this 
institution. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  is 
instructed  in  various  specialties  at 
different  navy  yards.  Seamen  gun- 
ners take  courses  at  Washington  and 
at  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport, 
200  or  more  graduating  each  year. 
About  the  same  number  of  electri- 
cians are  graduated  from  New  York 
and  Mare  Island.  A  class  of  machin- 
ists' mates  is  instructed  at  Charles- 
ton; and  there  are  classes  for  naval 
clerks,  or  "yeomen,"  at  other  sta- 
tions, each  battleship  requiring  from 
12  to  20  men  of  this  class.  Artifi- 
cers, musicians,  stewards,  cooks,  and 
bakers  also  receive  instruction  in 
regular  courses. 

OOMSTBXrOTION    AMD 
ABBCABfBNT 

Estimates  and  A^ropriations. — 
The  recommendations  of  the  General 
Board  for  a  continuous  naval  policy 
like  that  of  Germany  and  France 
have  not  found  favor  with  Congress; 
and  each  year's  estimates  are  liable 
to  discussion  and  retrenchment  by 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  Thus  the  Naval 
Appropriation  bill  passed  in  August 
failed  to  embody  the  proposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  re- 
place old  battleships  at  the  rate  of 
two  each  year.  A  caucus  represent- 
ing a  majority  of  the  House  voted 
against  any  appropriation  for  bat- 
tleships; but  the  lunate  adhered  to 
the  Navy  Department's  programme; 
and  one  battleship  was  accepted  as 
a  compromise.  On  the  other  hand, 
Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  six  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  eight 
submarine  torpedo  boats,  and  one 
tender  for  each  of  the  preceding 
classes  of  torpedo  craft,  for  which 
the  Navy  Department's  estimates 
made  no  provision.  The  Secretary 
had  pointed  out  the  deficiencies  of 
the  fieet  in  these  and  other  types  of 
vessels;  but  for  reasons  of  economy 
and  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
battleship  programme  he  had  limited 
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the  ettimatea  to  two  battlethipa  and 
two  fuel  ships.  The  latter  were 
granted;  and  against  the  retrench- 
ment of  one  of  the  battleships  the 
additional  vessels  authorized  should 
be  balanced.  While  the  final  cost  of 
the  authorised  tonnage  will  exceed 
the  Department's  estimates,  there  is 
an  apparent  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priation lor  the  increase  of  the  Navy, 
which  may  be  regulated  by  delay* 
ing  certain  disbursements. 

Battleships  and  Battleship  Cruia« 
era. — The  only  vessel  of  either  of  the 
types  known  as  capital  ships  author- 
ised for  1913  is  described  in  the  same 
terms  used  in  making  appropriations 
for  all  recent  battleships,  but  the 
limit  of  cost  is  raised  from  the  $6,- 
000,000  of  the  last  pair  of  battle- 
ships to  $7,425,000,  exclusive  of  ar- 
mor and  armament.  As  both  the 
latter  are  to  be  the  heaviest  known, 
the  displacement  of  the  PennaylvO' 
nia  is  to  be  31,000  tons,  and  her  to- 
tal cost  may  be  nearly  $15,000,000. 
Her  length  is  to  be  600  ft.,  with  97 
It  beam  and  28^  ft.  draft.  The  main 
battery  of  12  14-in.  guns  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  four  submerged  torpedo 
tubes  and  by  a  torpedo-defense  bat- 
tery of  22  6-in.  guns,  the  "all-big- 
gun"  doctrine  having  been  modified 
to  that  extent.  The  light  guns  will 
not  be  shielded,  but  the  turrets,  the 
belt  protecting  the  water  line,  and 
the  base  of  the  single  funnel  are  to 
be  of  the  heaviest  armor  plates  in 
use.  The  type  of  the  main  engines 
has  not  yet  been  announced;  but  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  speed 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  21  knots 
hitherto  thouffht  sufficient  for  our 
battleships.  Oil  is  the  only  fuel  to 
be  used;  and  the  boilers  are  to  be  of 
the  water- tube  type.  This  battleship 
will  be  built  by  contract  in  a  pri- 
vate yard. 

Of  the  battleships  previously  au- 
thorised, the  Arkansaa  and  WyorH' 
i^ft  begun  in  1910,  are  now  in  com- 
mission. These  vessels  of  26,000  tons 
carry  12  12-in.  guns  in  six  turrets, 
and  they  are  propelled  by  four-screw 
turbines  of  the  Parsons  type  giving 
a  speed  of  22  knots  on  trials.  For 
the  Nno  York  and  Temtu,  begun  in 
1911  and  launched  in  the  season  of 
1912,  reciprocating  engines  with  twin 
•trews  were  adopted.     These  vessels 


of  27,000  tons  are  the  first  to  be 
armed  with  14-in.  guns,  of  which  ten 
are  mounted  in  four  turrets.  The 
former  is  the  latest  battleship  to  be 
built  at  a  navy  yard.  The  Nevada 
and  Oklahoma,  the  contracts  for 
which  were  awarded  earlv  in  1912, 
are  of  27,500  tons,  and  their  arma* 
ment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
New  York  and  Tea>a8,  The  Nevada 
is  to  have  Curtis  turbines,  and  her 
consort  reciprocating  engines;  the 
boilers  of  both  will  be  fired  exclusive- 
Iv  with  oil,  no  coal  being  carried. 
Their  armor  protection  is  notably 
heavy  and  complete,  the  turrets  and 
the  water  line  having  a  thickness 
of  13^  in.  and  the  belt  being  17^  ft. 
wide  in  wake  of  the  machinery.  The 
contract  speed  of  these  ships  is  only 
20^  knots. 

The  battleship-cruiser  obtains  high 
speed  by  sacrificing  some  part  of  tne 
battery  and  armor  of  the  battleship. 
Guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber  are  car- 
ried, but  one  or  more  turrets  are  dis« 
pensed  with.  A  speed  of  30  knots 
would  enable  one  such  vessel  to 
sweep  the  ocean  of  all  light  craft 
of  less  speed,  and  also  to  take  a  place 
in  the  line  of  battle.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  recommends  the  construc- 
tion of  one  vessel  of  this  type  each 
year,  provided  two  battleships  are 
also  authorized. 

Scouts  and  Cruisers.— The  Navy 
has  three  scouts  of  recent  design, 
but  they  are  only  of  moderate  speed, 
about  25  knots.  One  scout  to  each 
battleship  is  the  standard  of  fleet  or- 
ganization; but  the  building  of  ves- 
sels of  this  type  is  likely  to  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  demand  for 
battleships.  The  ten  armored  cruis- 
ers have  an  average  displacement  of 
14,000  tons  and  a  speed  of  21  knots, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  battleships; 
but  their  main  batteries  are  com- 
posed of  6-in.  and  8-in.  guns,  and 
their  armor  protection  is  Tight. 

Other  cruisers  have  light  iMitteries, 
little  protection  for  their  machinery, 
and  moderate  speed.  None  of  them 
is  fit  for  the  line  of  battle,  though 
one  of  them,  the  Saratoga  (late  New 
York),  of  8,150  tons,  has  lately  been 
repaired  at  an  expense  of  over  $1,* 
500,000. 

Destroyers  and  Sobmariaes.— Tor- 
pedoes  are  the   principal   armament 
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of  these  types,  though  the  destroyers 
carry  guns  to  repel  torpedo  boats, 
and  the  larger  submarines  are  now 
armed.  Torpedo  boats  are  no  longer 
built,  all  recent  vessels  armed  with 
torpedoes  now  having  enough  ton- 
nage for  tactical  efficiency  at  sea. 
For  the  eight  destroyers  of  1,010 
tons'  displacement  now  under  con- 
struction the  contract  price  aver- 
aged about  $750,000  for  a  speed  of 
20  knots.  They  are  300  ft.  long; 
and  oil  is  burned  to  give  steam  for 
their  turbines.  The  six  destroyers 
authorized  by  the  appropriation  bill 
for  1913  may  cost  as  much  as  $940,- 
000  each;  and  this  should  allow  in- 
creased speed  and  tonnage.  For  the 
eight  submarine  torpedo  boats  au- 
thorized for  1913,  the  aggregate  ap- 
propriation is  $4,480,000;  and  the 
contracts  awarded  in  1911  averaged 
about  $500,000  for  vessels  of  this 
type.  Each  year  shows  an  increased 
cruising  radius,  both  on  the  surface 
and  submerged;  and  submarines 
should  now  be  able  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic or  cruise  in  the  West  Indies 
under  their  own  power.  Tenders  for 
destroyers  and  submarines  are  now 
authorized  and  under  construction, 
but  no  mine-laying  vessels,  such  as 
are  now  attached  to  the  British  fleet, 
have  been  authorized  for  the  Navy, 
though  an  old  cruiser  has  been 
equipped  for  this  work.  Submarines 
may  be  able  to  handle  mines,  now 
that  they  can  make  runs  of  several 
hours  under  water  and  can  be  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  200  ft.  with  a 
full  crew  on  board. 

Colliers  and  Fuel  Ships.— Two 
fuel  ships  to  cost  $1,140,000  each 
when  built  in  navy  yards,  one  of 
them  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  au 


Coal  and  Fuel  OiL — The  Navy  con- 
sumes about  750,000  tons  of  coal  in 
a  year,  half  of  it  in  actual  cruising; 
and  the  cost  averages  less  than  $4.00 
per  ton.  To  reduce  the  expense  of 
shipping  coal  to  the  Pacific  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  contracts 
with  foreign  vessels  in  some  cases. 
The  coal  mined  in  Washington  has 
been  tested  for  steaming  purposes; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  the 
coal  fields  in  Alaska  with  a  view  to 
naval  requirements.  The  President 
has  set  apart  for  naval  uses  37,000 
acres  of  oil  lands  in  California.  The 
estimated  yield  of  this  tract  of  pub- 
lic land  should  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  fleet  for  25  years  with  the  10,- 
000,000  gal.  of  oil  which  it  may  con- 
sume annually  when  oil  becomes  the 
principal  source  of  motive  power. 

Guns  and  Armor. — ^All  recent  tests 
have  shown  that  the  latest  guns 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  any 
armor  carried  by  the  battleships  now 
in  service,  even  with  ranges  up  to 
five  miles.  Increased  calibers  and 
high  explosives  make  the  results  of 
penetration  disastrous;  and  the  test- 
ing of  armor  carried  out  during  the 
last  three  years  by  making  the  San 
Marcos  (formerly  the  Texaa)  a  tar- 
get seem  to  have  brought  about  a 
decision  to  supply  heavier  plates  for 
our  latest  battleships.  Krupp  plates 
13^  in.  thick  have  not  hitherto  been 
fitted  to  foreign  vessels ;  but  contracts 
have  been  made  for  supplying  them 
to  the  latest  American  battleships. 
Two  protective  decks  are  also  fitted 
in  the  Nevada  and  Oklahoma,  each 
of  which  will  carry  1,000  tons  more 
armor  than  the  New  York  or  Texa^, 
The  contract  price  for  1912  is  $420 
per  ton ;  and  American  manufacturers 


thorized  by  the  Naval  Appropriation  \  have   supplied  plates   to  the  Italian 


bill.  It  is  expected  that  each  of 
them  will  carry  about  15,000  tons  of 
coal  or  1,000,000  gal.  of  oil  for  the 
fleet.  There  are  five  similar  vessels 
under  construction,  and  some  of 
them  are  fitted  with  machinery  of 
novel  design  for  experiment.  The 
geared  turbines  of  the  Neptune  now 
give  good  results;  and  the  Jupiter  is 
to  be  fitted  for  electric  propulsion. 
The  dimensions  and  equipment  of 
these  vessels  enable  them  to  coal  a 
battleship  at  sea  at  the  rate  of  400 
tons  an  hour. 


Grovernment  at  that  price. 

Along  with  heavier  armor  there 
has  been  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  caliber  of  guns.  Several  nations 
have  gone  beyond  the  12-in.  batteries 
of  the  Dreadnought:  England  has 
several  ships  of  that  type  armed  with 
10  13%-in.  guns;  but  the  New  York 
and  Texas  will  be  the  first  to  carry 
a  14-in.  battery.  Larger  calibers 
are  the  subject  of  experiment;  and 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  a  16-in« 
gun  in  band.  The  reason  for  this 
advance  appears  from  a  comparison 
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of  the  muzzle  energy  of  the  12-in.  I  tieet  auxiliaries  number  nine;  and 
gun  with  its  870-lb.  projectile  and  i  the  submarine  flotilla  of  six  vessels 
the   14-in.  with  one  oi  nearly  1,400  i  is  under  a  separate  command.     The 


lb.,  the  initial  power  being  49,000 
and  63,000  ft.-tons,  respectively,  and 
the  heavier  shell  being  far  more  ef- 
fective against  armor  at  the  ordinary 
battle  ranges  of  three  to  five  miles.  All 
heavy*  guns  are  now  mounted  in  dou- 
ble or  triple  turrets,  of  which  two 
or  more  are  elevated  for  fore  and. 
aft  fire.  Arrangements  in  echelon 
are  going  out  of  use.  The  Arkansas 
has  six  turrets  on  a  central  line,  giv- 
ing her  the  full  power  of  all  her 
12-in.  guns  on  either  broadside;  and 
this  grouping  is  maintained  in  all 
the  new  American  designs. 

Special  weapons  for  use  against 
aeroplanes  have  been  tested;  and  the 
Davis  torpedo-gun  for  firing  an  un- 
derwater shell  when  the  flight  of  an 
automobile  torpedo  is  arrested  has 
attracted  much  notice  in  Europe  and 
America.  Such  a  device  would  seem 
to  render  the  nettings  for  torpedo  de- 
fense, now  carried  by  British  and 
German  battleships,  of  slight  ac- 
count. The  new  torpedoes,  for  which 
there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$650,000,  are  constantly  increasing 
in  range  and  accuracy:  the  21 -in. 
type  supplied  to  battleships  retains 
a  speed  of  30  knots  after  running 
three  miles;  and  the  smaller  types 
carried  by  destroyers  and  submarines 
are  also  effective  at  long  range. 


Commands  Afloat— The  Atlantic 
Fleet  has  been  under  the  command 
of  Kear-Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus 
throughout  the  year;  but  it  is  an- 
nounced that  he  is  to  be  relieved  by 
Rear-Admiral  C.  J.  Badger  in  Jan- 
uary, 1913.  The  divisions  are  com- 
manded by  Rear-Admirals  B.  A. 
Fiske,  N.  R.  Usher,  C.  McR.  Wins- 
low,  and  F.  F.  Fletcher.  Captain  E. 
W.  Eberle  commands  the  torpedo  flo- 
tilla. The  Pacific  Fleet  has  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  H.  H.  Southerland  as 
commander-in-chief;  and  Rear-Ad- 
miral R.  F.  Nicholson  commands  the 
Asiatic  Fleet.  The  Atlantic  Fleet 
contains  all  the  battleships  in  cruis- 
ing commission,  the  number  varying 
from  18  to  24;  and  there  are  20  de- 
stroyers in  the  torpedo  flotilla.     The 
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Pacific  Fleet  is  made  up  of  four  ar- 
mored cruisers;  and  a  group  of  five 
destroyers  and  another  of  a  tender 
and  three  submarines  make  up  the 
Pacific  torpedo  fiotilla.  The  Aisiatic 
Fleet  has  14  cruisers  and  gunboats 
of  various  types  and  a  flotilla  of  six 
destroyers  and  four  submarines,  be- 
sides several  auxiliaries. 

Seserve  Fleet. — ^As  constituted  by 
an  order  of  Feb.  16,  1912,  this  force 
will  be  kept  ready  for  sea  as  far  as 
stores  and  repairs  are  concerned;  but 
the  complement  of  officers  and  men 
on  board  will  be  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  ships  in  active  com- 
mission. There  are  now  in  this  first 
reserve  ten  battleships,  four  ar- 
mored cruisers,  and  three  scouts. 
Other  vessels  may  be  added  when 
their  repairs  are  completed;  and  any 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Reserve  Fleet 
may  have  their  crews  increased  and 
be  detailed  for  active  service  on  occa- 
sion. Instead  of  the  hulks  formerly 
assigned  as  receiving-ships  at  navy 
yards,  vessels  of  the  reserve  now  re- 
ceive recruits.  The  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  is  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral 
A.  M.  Knight.  Rear-Admiral  A. 
Reynolds  has  been  detailed  for  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  which  consists 
of  one  battleship  and  six  cruisers. 
Most  of  the  reserve  ships  are- of  ob- 
solescent type;  but  several  of  the 
battleships  have  been  extensively  re- 

f paired,  and  are  doubtless  flt  for  the 
ine  of  battle. 

Operations. — In  addition  to  the 
cruises  of  instruction,  the  target 
practice,  and  the  regular  competitive 
exercises,  the  fleet  has  furnisned  de- 
tachments of  seamen  and  marines  for 
special  service  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Paciflc.  Battalions  of  marines 
have  been  sent  from  the  naval  sta- 
tions at  home  to  aid  in  suppressing 
insurrections  in  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua (see  III,  International  Relor 
tions).  In  the  latter  country  Rear- 
Admiral  Southerland  has  employed 
nearly  2,000  men  in  opening  com- 
munication with  Managua  and  Gra- 
nada. In  Sept.,  1912,  other  detach- 
ments of  marines  were  sent  to  ^uard 
certain  custom-houses  in  the  Domini- 
can  Republic  from   insurgent  raids; 
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and  the  harbors  of  the  Republic  are 
under  the  protection  of  gunboats  or 
eruiaers.  Ihe  completion  of  the  Chi- 
nese revolution  has  justified  the  relief 
of  the  forces  employed  in  defense  of 
American  inter^ts  in  China;  but 
vessels  are  still  kept  in  Chinese  wa- 
ters. Two  armored  cruisers  sailed 
in  November  for  the  Levant,  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  while  Turkey 
was  involved  in  war. 

Target  Practice  and  Engineering 
Competitiona. — The  routine  for  the 
qualification  of  gun-pointers  requires 
target  practice  at  ranges  of  about 
2,000  yd.,  where  aJl  hits  can  be 
scored  on  the  target.  Battle  prac- 
tice requires  ranges  of  five  miles  or 
more,  and  firing  is  carried  on  under 
cruising  conditions.  Several  battle- 
ships have  been  allowed  to  fire  at  the 
San  Marcos,  the  hull  of  which  has 
been  equipped  to  test  different  de- 
signs for  armor  and  other  appliances. 
Tests  seem  to  have  justified  the  re- 
tention of  the  cage  masts  peculiar  to 
American  battleships,  one  of  these 
skeleton  structures  having  endured 
the  shock  of  a  salvo  of  heavy  shell 
without  destroying  its  fitness  for  a 
fire-control  station.  In  battle  exer- 
cises the  ranges  are  unknown  until 
they  can  be  picked  up  by  range-find- 
ers and  checked  by  the  sight-bars  of 
the  guns. 

For  1912  the  Delaware,  Captain 
John  Hood,  was  credited  with  the 
highest  percentage  for  battle  effi- 
ciency," and  her  commanding  officer 
was  specially  commended  therefor  by 
the  President.  The  Colorado,  Cap- 
tain W.  A.  Gill,  won  the  gunnery 
trophy  of  the  battleship  class;  and 
the  Maryland,  Captain  J.  M.  Elli- 
cott,  stood  first  in  the  engineering 
competition.  Of  the  destroyers,  the 
Preston,  Lieutenant  H.  F.  Leary,  was 
first  in  battle  efficiency;  and  the 
Burrows,  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Hellweg, 
was  first  in  the  engineering  compe- 
tition. The  competition  of  the  cruis- 
ers placed  the  Albany,  €^nmiander 
H.  L.  Bristol,  first;  and  the  May- 
flower, Lieutenant-Commander  P. 
Symington,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  gunboats. 

Naval  Review.— The  Atlantic 
Floet  was  collected  at  New  York  in 
October,  as  in  1911;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  reserve  ships  and  others 
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of  special  classes,  the  total  number 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Osterhaus  was  115.  Of  these,  31  are 
battleships,  including  ten  from  the 
reserve;  four  are  armored  cruisers 
of  the  reserve;  there  are  24  destroy- 
ers, 12  torpedo  boats,  ten  submarines, 
eight  fuel  ships,  six  naval  militia 
vessels,  and  20  vessels  of  special 
type.  The  total  tonnage  is  720,486, 
of  which  478,508  belongs  to  the  bat- 
tleships. At  the  condusiou  of  tiie 
exercises  on  Oct.  15  the  fleet  steamed 
past  the  Mayflower,  which  bore  the 
Hag  of  the  President,  and  proceeded 
to  sea.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ordered  the  fleet  to  visit  the  Isth- 
mus in  succession  so  that  the  crews 
might  inspect  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
fore coming  north  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 


COMPARISON     WITH 
NAVIES 


FOREIGN 


Ettimates  and  Programmes —A 
continuous  policy  in  regard  to  fleet 
development  has  been  adopted  by 
several  of  the  powers:  Germany  has 
a  navy  law  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  41  battleships,  20  ar- 
mored cruisers  (many  of  them  battle- 
cruisers),  40  cruisers,  144  destroy- 
ers, and  72  submarines.  Japan  has 
provided  $78,837,591  to  be  expended 
in  six  annual  instalments  prior  to 
1917.  Russia  and  France  have  sim- 
ilar plans;  and  a  Franco-Russian 
convention  regarding  naval  force  is 
said  to  have  been  arranged.  Austria 
and  Italy  have  naval  programmes  for 
six  years  in  advance.  Great  Britain 
has  built  according  to  "a  two-power 
standard"  for  a  generation;  but  the 
present  plan  is  to  exceed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  most  formidable  com- 
petitor by  60  per  cent.  Successive 
amendments  to  the  German  navy  law 
have  been  met  in  that  spirit;  and  the 
Admiralty  was  granted  £44,000,000 
for  1912-13,  the  laying  down  of  five 
battleships  and  an  increase  of  3,000 
men  being  thus  provided  for.  The 
Navy  League  in  England  advocates 
a  larger  and  more  definite  pro- 
gramme pointing  out  that  all  pre- 
Dreadnought  battleships  should  go  out 
of  account  by  1914  and  suggesting  an 
annual  appropriation  of  £15,000,000 
up  to  1920  for  the  construction  of 
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five  battleships  or  armored  cruisers 
each  year.  The  Admiralty  programme 
falls  little  short  of  this  in  view  of 
the  calculation  that  Qermany  will 
have  29  ships  of  the  Dreadnought 
tv^  in  the  North  Sea  by  1014,  when, 
if  circumstances  compelled  the  de- 
tachment of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  of  eight  battle-cruisers, 
I&gland  would  have  only  33.  Qreat 
Britain  is  now  able  to  count  on  na« 
Tal  reinforcements  from  the  colonies. 
Australia  has  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme, and  Canada  proposes  to 
£  resent  to  the  Mother  Country  three 
attleships  to  cost  $35,000,000.  (See 
also  IV,  Foreign  Affaire.) 

Expenditures. — The  following  table 
shows  the  sums  appropriated  for  na- 
val purposes  for  the  last  complete 
fiscal  year  and  the  rate  of  increase 
in  ten  years: 


Natiok 

Appropnationa.   increase  since 
1911-12                  1902 

Great  Britain . 
United  Sutes. 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Italy 

$216,036,101 
129.278.167 
107.232.000 
80.371.109 
25.000.000 
46.751.552 
42.944.329 
88.633.045 

27 

74 
119 

37 
163 

73 

Ji^Mtn 

RuMia 

137 
27 

The  total  increase  in  the  consolidated 
expenditures  of  the  powers  in  ten 
years  amounts  to  56  per  cent. 

Sea  Strength. — The  attempt  to 
compare  the  effective  force  of  navies 
by  tables  of  tonnage  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading.    Obsolete  vessels  may  serve 


to  inflate  the  lists  in  some  cases;  and 
superiority  of  speed,  armor,  and  guns 
is  not  recognized.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lists  which  show  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  different  types  may 
be  subject  to  misinterpretation.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  all  the  pre- 
Dreadnoughte  should  be  ''scrapped/' 
that  is,  sold  to  be  broken  up,  by 
1914;  and  the  tactical  quality  of  a 
deet  of  Bu^T'Dreadnoughte  remains 
to  be  tested.  All  methods  of  com- 
parison, however,  agree  in  placing 
Great  Britain  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain the  two-power  standard,  or  at  . 
least  the  60  per  cent,  advantage  over 
the  nearest  competitor.  Germany  at- 
tains the  second  place  this  year,  the 
Cnited  States  Navy  becoming  third. 
The  following  lists  count  as  Dread- 
noughts  all  battleships  armed  with 
a  main  battery  of  eight  or  more  guns 
11  in.  or  more  in  caliber:  and  battle- 
cruisers  are  provided  with  similar 
batteries.  Other  battleships  of  10- 
000  tons  or  more  are  counted  sepa- 
rately, the  fact  that  they  have  only 
four  guns  of  heavy  caliber  lowering 
their  classification.  Auxiliaries  are 
not  counted;  and  all  obsolete  and  un- 
seaworthy  vessels  are  stricken  from 
the  lists,  20  years  being  regarded  as 
the  life  of  all  vessels  not  recently 
rearmed  and  reconstructed — a  proviso 
which  keeps  the  oldest  American  bat- 
tleships on  the  list.  These  tables 
were  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence  at  Washington  on  Dec.  1. 
1912. 


NUMERICAL  STRENGTH  OF  TH^  PRINCIPAL  NAVIES 


I! 

'J|      i 


Vk8sel«  BriLT: 

Great  Britain 16 

Germany i     10 


United  States. 

France 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria 

VsasELS  BmLDiNo: 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

United  Sutes 

Fkance 

Ji^Mtn 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria 


8 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 

0 
7 
5 
7 
1 
7 
7 
3 


•  mm 

I 


CQ 


40 

20 

25 

20 

13 

8 

8 

6 


^1 


7 
3 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

4 
3 
0 
0 

4 
4 
0 
0 
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34 

9 

11 

21 

13 

6 

9 

3 


e 

J 

2 

o 

73 

38 

15 

10 

14 

9 

o 

4 

17 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 


s 


I 

o 


i 


140 
119 
42 
75 
58 
9S 
2t 
12 

44. 

12 

14 
9 
0 
9 

11 
6 


49 

9 
20 
157 
54 
14 
48 
40 

0 
0 

2  ' 
0  ' 

0 

0 
21 
12 


a 

3 
GO 


70 
1^6 
23 
76 
11 
31 
18 
6 

16 
6 
24 
13 
5 
8 
2 
7 


c 

7. 


I 


0 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
0 
6 
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RELATIVE  ORDER  OF  WARSHIP  TONNAGE 


Present  order  (tonnage  completed) 


As   WOULD   BE   THE    CASE    WERE   YSSSBLS 
BUILDING    NOW    COMPLETED 


Nation 


Great  Britain . 

Germany 

United  States . 

France 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria 


Tonnage 


Nation 


1,978,212 
837,982 
773,107 
630,769 
471,558 
286,930 
224,837 
178,149 


Great  Britain , 

Germany 

United  States. 

France 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria 


Tonnace 


2.478,162 
1,124.257 
898.346 
806.720 
613,724 
459.207 
416,310 
260,761 


Ordnance. — The  heaviest  guns  yet 
mounted  afloat  are  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish battleships  and  battlensruisers  of 
the  Dreadnought  type  completed 
since  the  beginning  of  1911.  These 
guns  of  13.5  caliber  are  so  mounted 
that  all  of  them  can  be  fired  on  ei- 
ther broadside;  and  the  simultaneous 
discharge  of  the  whole  battery  of  ten 
guns  does  not  affect  the  structure  of 
the  ship  or  the  turrets  in  which 
they  are  mounted.  Larger  calibers 
are  the  subject  of  experiment  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  England;  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  German  Krupp 
guns  will  endure  many  more  fires 
than  the  English  wire-wound  guns 
without  the  necessity  of  retubing. 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  year  is 
the  Lewis  automatic  cannon  for  at- 
tacking aeroplanes  (see  XII,  The 
Army),  The  Davis  torpedo  gun  has 
attracted  considerable  notice  when 
tested  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the 
progress  of  heavy  ordnance  afloat, 
it  is  argued  by  some  experts  that 
the  12-in.  gun  is  powerful  enough  to 
penetrate  any  armor  afloat,  and  that 
increased  calibers  are  unnecessary. 


iLaneuvers  and  Reviews. — ^Notable 
reviews  are  held  each  year  by  the 
German  Emperor,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  President  of  France. 
The  British  Naval  parade  in  the 
North  Sea,  which  was  followed  by 
the  working  out  of  a  strategical 
problem  by  two  divisions  of  the  fleet, 
arrayed  the  most  powerful  arma- 
ment on  record.  The  total  of  239 
vessels  included  42  battleships,  five 
battle-cruisers,  26  armored  cruisers, 
21  other  cruisers,  107  destroyers,  and 
19  submarines,  besides  various  auxil- 
iaries, among  which  fuel  ships  were 
not  counted.  No  less  than  five  Vice- 
Admirals  and  15  Rear-Admirals  had 
commands  afioat  on  this  occasion; 
and  88,000  men,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  enlisted  force  of  the  British  navy, 
manned  the  '  ships.  The  modern 
practice  is  to  keep  all  vessels  of  the 
first  line  in  full  commission,  with 
one-quarter  of  the  regular  crew  for 
each  vessel  of  the  reserve.  This 
gives  nearly  all  the  138,000  officers 
and  men  constant  training  at  sea. 
The  same  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  the 
70,000  seamen  of  the  German  fleet. 
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Xm.    ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  AND   THE  CONDUCT   OF 

BTTSINESS 

S.    S.   HXTEBNER 


BUSINESS    CONDITIONS    IN    1912 


A  Year  of  Improving  Business. — 
In  the  year  1910  and  1911  issues  of 
the  American  Yeab  Book  it  was  ex- 
plained that  during  these  two  years 
dullness  and  hesitation  characterized 
most  important  lines  of  business,  and 
that  especially  during  1911  there 
was  a  declining  tendency  in  trade 
and  commerce  and  in  security  val- 
ues. As  stated  in  the  1911  issue  of 
the  Yeab  Book  (p.  271),  the  busi- 
ness situation  could  not  be  charac- 
terized as  a  ''business  depression/' 
but  rather  as  a  situation  where 
''business  was  marking  time  while 
awaiting  developments,  and  where 
business  men  showed  little  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  initiative  in  confi- 
dently purchasing  goods  on  a  larger 
scale,  or  otherwise  extending  the 
field  of  their  operations." 

During  1912,  despite  the  continu- 
ance of  high  prices  and  the  uncer- 
tainty and  agitation  connected  with 
a  presidential  campaign,  greater  in- 
itiative was  shown  on  the  part  of 
business  men  in  purchasing  mate- 
rials, and  improvement  is  noticeable 
in  nearly  all  lines  of  business,  al- 
though the  extent  of  that  improve- 
ment can  by  no  means  be  described 
as  a  boom.  In  the  main  the  year 
1912  was  one  of  normal  business 
with  a  tendency  toward  improve- 
ment, and  with  business  men  opti- 
mistic as  regards  the  future. 

Much  of  this  improvement  in  busi- 
ness must  be  attributed  to  the  splen- 
did agricultural  crop,  which  estab- 
lished records  in  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant cereals,  and  even  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  cotton,  where  the  yearns 


crop  was  exceeded  by  that  of  other 
years,  the  yield  was  satisfactory.  In 
the  iron  and  steel  business,  the  next 
most  important  index  of  business  ac- 
tivity, the  output  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  orders  coming  in  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  were  equal 
to  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
plants.  The  copper  business  likewise 
showed  great  improvement,  the  vis- 
ible supply  of  the  metal  greatly  de- 
creasing, despite  increased  produc- 
tion, while  the  price  of  the  metal  at 
the  same  time  increased  over  30  per 
cent.  Railroad  traffic  was  large,  al- 
though the  high  cost  of  materials 
and  increasing  wages  did  not  aug- 
ment the  net  earnings  of  the  roads, 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in 
gross  earnings.  Exports  and  im- 
ports reached  record  proportions  dur- 
ing nearly  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  navigation  companies  were  in  a 
position  to  charge  higher  rates  than 
for  a  long  time  past.  Building  op- 
erations also  compared  favorably 
with  former  years,  and  incorpora- 
tions were  also  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  1911.  In  fact,  business  improve- 
ment is  noticeable  along  all  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  business  except  one,  viz., 
the  security  market.  This  market, 
as  was  the  case  in  1911,  was  excep- 
tionally dull  at  times  for  reasons  to 
be  mentioned  later;  yet  even  here  it 
should  be  noted  that  bond  prices  de- 
clined but  slightly  as  compared  with 
1911,  while  in  the  case  of  stocks  1912 
showed  an  improving  tendency  in 
prices  as  contrasted  with  the  severe 
liquidation  in  the  stock  market  of 
1911.    Money  rates,  also,  as  regards 
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both  call  and  time  loans,  reflected  a 
greater  demand  than  in  1911. 

Statistics. — In  the  tables  on  the 
following  pages  a  summary  is  pre- 
sented of  business  conditions  during 
the  years  1911  and  1912,  as  shown  by 
those  indices  which  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  truest  barometers  of 
industry  and  trade.  The  tables  re- 
lating to  "Stock  Market  Activity'* 
and  including  a  summary  of  "Shares 
of  Stock  and  Bonds  Sold,"  "Average 
Security  Prices,"  and  "New  Securi- 
ties Listed,"  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
activity  that  prevailed  in  the  secur- 
ity market,  and  the  condition  of  the 
investment  demand  during  the  year 
1912.  The  tables  relating  to  "Loans 
and  Deposits  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  Banks"  and  the  "Domestic 
and  Foreign  Money  Rates"  will  ex- 
plain the  conditions  surrounding  the 
money  market  during  1912;  while 
the  tables  on  "Bank  Clearings," 
Foreign  Trade,"  "Cron  Production," 
Railway  Gross  and  Net  Earnings," 
Idle  Cars,"  "Pig  Iron  and  Copper 
Production,"  "Building  Construc- 
tion," and  "Number  of  Business  Fail- 
ures and  Amount  of  Liabilities,"  will 
furnish  a  view  of  the  year's  activity 
in  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
lines.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
the    (lata    for    these    barometric    in- 


« 


« 


4i 


dices  are  given  by  months  for  the 
years  1911  and  1912,  and  to  make 
possible  a  further  comparison,  the 
totals  for  the  several  items,  wher- 
ever possible,  are  also  given  for  the 
years  1908,  1909,  and  1910.* 

AOBICX7LTUBE 

Crop  Production. — Oflficial  reports 
for  the  month  of  October  diseloeed 
a  highly  satisfactory  crop  situation, 
and,  as  regards  the  five  leading  ce- 
reals, indicate  a  yield  for  the  year 
of  5,413,000,000  bus.  as  compared 
with  only  4,268,000,000  bus.  in  1911 
(an  increase  of  1,145,000,000  bus.), 
and  4,916,000,000  bus.  in  1910.  It  is 
significant  that  the  showing  in  every 
important  crop  is  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  largely  increased  production 
is  not  due  in  any  important  degree 
to  an  increase  in  acreage.  Instead, 
the  Government's  figures  show  a  to- 
tal of  only  200,600,000  acres  devote4 
to  cereal  production  in  1912,  against 
202,885.000  acres  in  1911.  The 
wheat  area  in  1912  was  actually  less 
than  a  decade  ago.  As  pointed  out 
in  one  leading  journal,  "the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  1912  is  to  be  as- 
cribed entirely  to  an  all-favoring 
Providence  and  not  to  any  efforts  of 
the  farmers  to  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population.' 


i> 


Com oua. 

Winter  wheat *' 

Spring  wheat ** 

Oats " 

Rye " 

Barley " 

Cotton bales 


1908 


CROP  PRODUCTION 
1909 


2.668,651.000 
420.218.000 
244,384.000 
807,156,000 

31.851.000 
166.756,000 

13.825.457 


2.772.376.000 

432.920.000 

290,823.000 

1,007.353.000 

3'>,239,000 

17o,a84,000 

10,609.668 


1910 


3.121.381,000 

458.294,000 

233,475.000 

1.096.396.000 

32.088,000 

158.138.000 

11.500,000 


1911 


2.750.300,000 
455,149,000 
200,367,000 
873.641.000 

30,677.000 
145,951.000 

14.000.000 


1912  > 


3.016.000.000 

300.000.000 

330.301.000 

1.417.173.000 

85.4S2.000 

224.619.000 

13.000.000 


»  October  estimate;  the  December  estimate  is  given  under  XIX.  AffricuUttr(U  Statittica, 


The  aggregate  corn  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  3,016,000,000  bus.,  repre- 
senting an  average  yield  per  acre  for 
the  whole  country  of  27.9  bus.,  or 
the  heaviest  since  1906,  being  ex- 
ceeded only  Ave  times,  and  then  but 
slightly,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  crop  exceeds  the  verv 
poor  crop  of  1911  by  486,000,000 
bus.  Similarly  the  indicated  yield 
of  spring  wheat  is  17.2  bus.  per 
acre,  compared  with  only  9.7  bus.  in 
1911  and  11.7  bus.  in  1910,  or  the 
highest  on  record,  with  the  single 
exception   of   1896.     The  total  yield 


of  spring  and  winter  wheat  com- 
bined is  estimated  at  720,391,000 
bus.,  or  nearly  100,000,000  bus.  in 
excess  of  the  1911  yield. 

In  all  the  other  important  cereal 
crops  the  showing  is  most  encourag- 
ing.    The  yield  per  acre  in  oats  is 


*  The  author  la  indebted  for  inaiiy 
of  the  statistics  presented  In  the 
tables  followlDg  to  the  monthly  compila- 
tions prepared  from  authentic  souress 
by  Roger  W.  Babson,  and  issued  peri- 
odically in  '*Bab8on*8  Desk  Sheet  of 
Tables  on  Barometric  Figures  for  Bosl- 
ness  Conditions." 
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placed  in  the  October  report  at  the 
record  figure  of  37.4  bus.,  indicating 
a  yield  of  over  1,417,000,000  bus., 
as  compared  with  only  922,000,000 
bus.  in  1911,  and  231,000,000  bus.  in 
excess  of  the  previous  high  total  in 
1910.  The  estimated  yield  of  barley 
is  224,619,000  bus.,  or  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent,  over  the  1911  crop,  and 
70,000,000  bus.  in  excess  of  the  ten- 
year  average.  Potato  production  ex- 
ceeds the  ten-year  average  by  nearly 
100,000,000  bus.  and  will  be  the  larg- 
est crop  on  record,  and  the  hay  yield 
totaled  72,425,000  tons,  compared 
with  only  40,969,000  tons  in  1911, 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  only  61,- 
500,000  tons. 

'  Cotton  Production. — As  regards 
cotton  alone,  the  showing  is  poorer 
than  last  year,  yet  the  crop  must  be 
considered  as  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
October    condition    of    the    crop    is 

? laced  at  69.6,  as  compared  with 
1.1  for  the  bumper  crop  of  1911. 
This  condition  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  ten-year  average,  and  while 
the  estimated  acreage  is  about  2,- 
500,000  acres  less  than  last  year,  the 
estimated  yield  is  nevertheless  placed 
at  13,000,000  bales,  compared  with 
14,775,000  bales  in  1911. 

Prices. — The  largely  increased  yield 
in  all  the  leading  crops,  except  cot- 
ton, has  had  a  material  effect  upon 
current  prices.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, December  wheat  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  is  quoted  at  93^ 
cents,  compared  with  99%  cents  a 
year  ago  and  a  previous  October  high 
of  $1.07%  in  1909.  Chicago  Decem- 
ber corn  is  quoted  at  only  53%  cents, 
compared  with  64%  cents  a  year  ago 
and  a  previous  October  high  of  66% 
cents  in  1911.  New  York  December 
cotton,  however,  is  quoted  at  10.60 
cents,  compared  with  9.58  cents  a 
jrear  ago  and  a  previous  October  high 
of  13.5,5  cents  in  1910.* 

*  For  tbe  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
text,  a  considerable  further  revision  of 
prices  has  occurred  along  tbe  lines  in- 
dicated. On  Dec.  21  tbe  price  of  De- 
cember wheat  closed  In  Chicago  at 
86%,  as  compared  with  93 H  cents  at 
the  time  the  above  lines  were  written. 
On  tbe  same  date,  December  com  closed 
at  48%  cents,  as  compared  with  58% 
cents.  New  York  December  cotton, 
however,  closed  at  12.65  cents,  as  com- 
pared with  10.60  cents  in  October. 


ntON  AND  8TEJBL  TRADE 

Improving  Conditions.  —  As  ex- 
plained in  last  year's. Yeab  Book  (p. 
276),  the  output  of  the  iron  and 
steel  business  during  1911  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  effort  of 
railroad  companies  ^  restrict  expen- 
ditures for  equipment,  renewals  and 
new  construction,  and  the  general 
dullness  of  business,  especially  as  re- 
gards equipment  companies.  During 
the  last  three  months  of  1911,  how- 
ever, and  to  an  increasing  extent, 
during  1912,  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness, considered  an  excellent  barom- 
eter of  business  activity,  has  shown 
remarkable  improvement  when  com- 
pared with  the  tonnage  produced  in 
1910  and  1911.  As  stated  by  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
(Aug.  3): 

< 

As  far  as  the  half-year's  production 
is  concerned,  it  is  only  needful  to  say 
that  the  figures  reflect  the  steadily  de- 
veloping activity  which  has  been  in 
progress  the  present  year  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  The  make  of  iron 
for  the  six  months  ending  June  80, 
1912,  is  found  to  have  been  14,092,274 
tons,  compared  with  only  11,666,996 
tons  made  in  the  flrst  half  of  1911 
and  with  only  11,982,551  tons  produced 
in  tbe  second  half  of  1911.  The  out- 
put for  the  flrst  half  of  the  current 
year  was  at  the  rate  of  28,000,000  tons 
a  year,  while  the  production  in  the 
calendar  year  1911  was  only  28,649,- 
547  tons.  Even  as  the  figures  stand, 
however,  the  1912  output  is  not  up  to 
the  maximum  of  the  best  previous 
years. 

It  should  be  added  that  nearly  every 
month's  production  during  1912  ex- 
ceeded the  production  of  the  preced- 
ing month.  During  January,  1912, 
the  production  amounted  to  2,057,- 
000  tons,  compared  with  only  1,759,- 
000  tons  in  January,  1911.  By  June, 
1912,  the  production  had  increased  to 
2,410,000  tons  a  month,  and  during 
August  to  2,512,000  tons.  This  re- 
vival in  the  iron  trade  is  traceable 
to  the  increased  business  prosperity 
of  1912,  but  received  its  first  stimu- 
lus from  the  slump  in  prices  occur- 
ring a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Prior 
to  this  decline,  prices  had  been  held 
firmly,  and  buyers  of  iron  feared  a 
decline  in  prices  with  the  consequent 
wiping  out  of  profits.     The  demand 
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for  iron,  therefore,  dnindled,  but 
with  the  drop  in  prices,  and  the  re- 
sulting impression  that  an  open  mar- 
ket existed  in  iron  and  ateel  prod- 
ucts, orders  came  in  from  all  claasea 
of  buyers.  In  October,  pig  iron 
Northern  was  quoted  at  $17.75,  com- 
pared with  SI5.38  a  year  ago  and 
a  previous  October  high  of  $19.75 
in  1909.  Towards  the  close  of  De- 
cember, pig  iron  Northern  was  quoted 
at  $18. S8,  as  compared  with  $17.75  in 
October  and  a  previous  December  high 
of  $19.25  in  1909. 

The  Steel  Tiade.— In  October  the 
presB  was  referring  to  the  congested 
condition  of  the  steel  mills.  Reports 
indicate  that  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  the  railroads 
placed  orders  for  equipment  calling 
for  7,725,000  tone  of  steel  products, 
or  an  amount  estimated  to  be  equal 
to  the  combined  orders  placed  in 
1910  and  1011  with  nearly  1,500,000 
tons  to  spare.  During  this  time,  it 
it  reported,  builders  took  orders  for 
over  200,000  ears  and  orders  for  40,- 
000  more  were  pending.  Orders  for 
rails  since  January,  1012,  reached 
3,050,000  tons  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year.  The  demand 
from  other  consumers  has  also  been 
noteworthy,  especially  during  the 
flrat  six  months  of  the  year,  when 
manufacturers,  outside  of  those  ca- 
tering to  the  railroads,  were  the  first 


to  take  advantage  of  low  prices  for 
alt  kinds  of   finished  material. 

The  condition  of  the  steel  businesa 
is  usually  judged  by  the  statements 
of  "unfilled  tonnage"  issued  monthly 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. On  Oct.  31,  1912,  this  com- 
pany reported  unfilled  tonnage  of 
7,594,381  tons,  as  compared  with 
only  3,694,328  tons  on  the  same  date 
in  1911.  This  amount  is  a  gain  of 
1,042,000  tons  in  a  single  month,  the 
amount  of  orders  on  Sept.  30  having 
been  0,661,376  tons.  It  ie  also 
worthy  of  note  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  month,  the  orders  for 
each  month  show  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  months.  According  to 
one  authority  commenting  on  the  Oc- 
tober statement,  "there  is  already 
the  anticipated  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing ahipments  on  contracts,  already 
a  retarding  influence,  because  of  th« 
oversold  condition  of  the  mills-  The 
probability  is  that  the  congestion  of 
the  Steel  Company's  order  books  will 
not  be  relieved  for  many  months  to 
come.  In  fact,  each  month's  busi- 
ness during  the  last  four  months  baa 
been  in  excess  of  the  producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  mills."  For  the  month 
of  November  the  Steel  Corporation's 
monthly  report  of  unfilled  tonnage 
indicated  a  net  increase  of  258,502 
tons,  thus  showing  a  further  extension 
of  the  large  gains  of  previous  months. 


PRODUCTION   OF  IRON  AND  COPPER 


T 

lU 

Productio 

n.Pou 

1912 

IBll 

1912 

1.769,000 

119,337,000 

JC';::::::::: 

I25,464,00C 

(w  I  iea,»9s,ooo 

m  I  157.«3«,000 

00  :  137,738,000 

DO  133.M1,OQO 


OOFFEB  TRADE 

In  the  copper  business  the  year 
1912  shows  great  improvement  over 
the  years  1910  and  1911,  because, 
despite  increased  production,  the 
American   visible   supply   was  great- 


.  metal  greatly  improved.  Thus, 
while  the  production  of  copper  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1911 
was  only  062,000,000  lb„  the  output 
of  copper  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  1912  toUled  1,018,000,000 

-    -   ,,  .        -     „  I  "•■      ^''    ^l"*    meantime    the    visible 

ly  decreased,  and  the  price  for  the  I  supply    of    copper    for    the    United 
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States,  which  reached  166,000,000  lb. 
in  June,  1911,  was  steadily  reduced, 
until  in  January,  1912,  it  was  only 
89,454,000  lb.,  and  by  September, 
1912,  had  been  reduced  to  the  low 
figure  of  46,701,000  lb.  This  large 
decrease  is  traceable  both  to  an  in- 
crease in  exports  and  domestic  con- 
suihption.  Moreover,  during  1911, 
the  price  of  copper  ranged  from  only 
11%  to  13^  cents  per  pound,  where- 
as in  October,  1912,  electrolytic  cop- 
per was  quoted  at  17.5  cents,  as  com- 
pared with  12.23  cents  a  year  ago, 
and  a  previous  October  high  of  21.20 
cents  in  1906.  The  effect  of  increased 
production  and  the  improving  price 
of  the  metal  upon  the  value  of  cop- 
per stocks  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  average  price 
for  20  active  copper  stocks  was  only 
30.8  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1911,  the  average  price  for  the  same 
active  stocks  was  48.7  in  October, 
1912. 

While  the  price  of  copper  toward 
the  close  of  December  was  about  the 
same  as  during  October,  a  very  con- 
siderable decline  has  occurred  in  the 
price  of  the  leading  stocks.  Since 
October  the  price  of  20  active  cop- 
per stocks  has  declined  from  an  av- 
erage of  $48.7  to  an  average  of  $41.4, 
this  decline  being  partly  due  to  a 
more  unfavorable  tendency  in  the  vis- 
ible supply  statistics,  indicated  in  the 
table,  and  partly  to  the  general  de- 
pression of  the  stock  market  during 
the  month  of  December  (see  note  to 
"The  Securities  Market,"  infra), 

FOBEION  TRADE 


An  examination  of  these  enormous 
trade  returns  shows  that  high  prices 
have  not  figured  in  the  expansion  to 
any  material  degree.  In  fact,  as  re- 
gards cotton,  the  contrary  is  shown, 
since  the  quantity  increased  in  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  value, 
the  exports  amounting  to  1,500,000,- 
000  lb.  in  excess  of  1910-11,  although 
representing  a  value  of  nearly  $19,- 
000,000  less.  A  fui;ther  examination 
of  the  figures  shows  that  with  the 
exception  of  four  months  the  exports 
of  commodities  exceeded  in  value  the 
exports  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  The  imports 
fell  behind  the  previous  year's  totals 
in  only  August  and  December,  and 
the  net  balance  in  our  favor  is  larger 
than  in  any  fiscal  year  since  1907-08, 
when  the  volume  of  imports  greatly 
decreased,  owing  to  our  commercial 
depression.  On  only  two  other  occa- 
sions, 1900-01  and  1897-98,  was  the 
trade  balance  greater  than  the  bal- 
ance of   1912. 

In  last  year's  Yeab  Book  (p.  277) 
it  was  stated  that  the  exports  of 
manufactures  increased  nearly  $143,- 
000,000  over  the  record  year  of  1910, 
and  that  such  exports  have  nearly 
doubled  in  value  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  figures  for  1912  show 
this  same  tendency  for  exports  of 
manufactures  to  increase  more  rap- 
idly than  the  exports  of  other  arti- 
cles. Thus  the  shipments  of  bread- 
stuffs,  while  about  the  same  as  in 
1910-11,  were  smaller  than  in  any 
year  since  1894-95.  Exports  of 
breadstuffs,  cotton,  provisions,  and 
petroleiun  aggregated  $959,600,000,  or 
The  foreign  trade  returns  for  the    only  about  ^,000,000  more  than  in 


year  ending  June  30,  1912,  as  fur 
nished  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, show  an  enormous  increase  in 
both  exports  and  imports  and  make 
the  year  a  record  one.  Imports  and 
exports  combined  aggregate  $3,857,- 
000,000,  exceeding  the  trade  in  1910- 
11  by  $281,000,000.  Exports  total 
$2,204,222,088,  or  $155,000,000  over 
1910-11,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
1911  showed  an  increase  of  $270,- 
600,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Im- 
ports amounted  to  $1,653,426,174, 
against  $1,527,226,105  in  1910-11, 
thus  leaving  a  net  trade  balance  of 
$550,795,914  in  1911-12,  as  compared 
with  $522,094,000  in  1910-11. 


1910-11,  thus  leaving  $1,245,000,000, 
or  $153,000,000  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  as  the  value  of  ex- 
ports of  other  commodities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Commercial  and  Finanoial 
Chronicle,  "iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures record  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $33,000,000;  copper  and  man- 
ufactures 10  million,  vegetable  oils  8 
million,  automobiles  a  like  amount, 
oil  cake  9  million,  coal  7  million, 
with  similar  gains  in  cars,  chemi- 
cals, fruits  and  nuts,  leather  and 
manufactures,  tobacco,  and  wood  and 
manufactures."  (See  also  XXII, 
Trade  J  Transportation^  and  Commun' 
ication.) 
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exporta  of  other  oommodities,  eap*- 
ciaWj  manufaeturei,  incre^Md  26^ 
milliona  over  August,  1911,  and 
□emrly  34  mi  It  ions  over  Aognst, 
ISIO.  In  both  October  and  November 
record   figures   for  exporta  vers 


>  June.  Thus,  for  August,  ex- 
porta amounted  to  107  millione  as 
Bgunst  144  millions  in  1911,  and  134 
RiillionH  in  1910.  While  the  exporU 
of   breadatuffs    fell   below    101),    the  I  estabtiBbed. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


BUIXDIMQ  OPBKATJONS 
The  volume  of  building  operations 
in  1912  compares  favorably  with  the 
year  1911,  but  does  not  show  a  Urge 
increase.  The  September,  1B12.  re- 
tnms  of  the  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  for  134  cities  furnish 
the  best  summary  of  activity  along 
this  line.  In  presenting  this  sum- 
mary tor  the  month  of  September, 
and  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year,     the     following     statement     is 


The  month's  total  tails  below  that 
o(  Isat  rear ;  the  7«r's  to  date  Is  mod- 
erately la  excess  of  1911  and  greater 
than  for  any  earlier  year.  For  the 
nine  months  ol  1B12  tbe  anticipated 
ontlay  at  the  134  dtien  la.  Recording 
to  out  compllatloD.  a  little  more  than 
T41  million  dollars,  as  against  715  mll- 
Uons  In  1911  and  683  mlUloni  In  1910. 
For  Greater  New  York  the  reapertlve 
figures  are  J7Bii  mllUona,  1B2%  mll- 
llODS  and  1Q2  mlllloaB,  and  for  tbe 
other  dtles  collectively  S65  million)'. 
Gei  millions  and  G20  mllUoDB.  The  n- 
suits  in  the  varloua  lectlons  of  the 
country,  llkewiae,  are  quite  eneoarag 
Ing.  Twenty-one  New  England  cities , 
show    an   aggregate    gain    over    ISlt    of !  compare 

9     million    dollars,     13    on    the    pacific     

Slope,  an  increase  of  over  10  mllllona. 
24  In  the  South,  an  augmentation  of 
a  little  less  than  a  million;  and,  not- 
withstanding leas  activity  this  year  at 
such  important  points  aa  Philadelphia, 
WasblDgton,    Baltimore,    Syracuse    "~' 


Troy,  tbe  decline  from  a  year  ago  for 
the  30  clUea  (not  Including  New  loik) 
that  make  np  the  middle  section  la 
barely  tbree-qnarters  of  a  millloB.  tn 
the  Middle  West  (24  cities)  a  losa  of 
8  rallUona  la  shown,  but  eicludlng  Chi- 
cago (where  opera  tlous  were  laarOl- 
nately  swelled  last  year  In  Angnst  to 
get  tbe  advantage  of  an  old  bultdlns 
law),  ■  gain  of  7  mllUons  Is  seen.  Tbs 
loss  of  3H  millions  in  the  "otber  west 
ern"  section  (21  cities),  moreover,  la 
more  tbsn  accounted  for  by  the  spe- 
cial operation  Id  1811,  to  whlCh  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made. 

BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION 
(20  Ciliei) 


1911 

1912 

S34.4  72.706 
27,169,375 

42 1664 ,880 
66.319,783 

46!se2!es2 

40,657,428 

E:;;;;;;;;;:: 

G0.434.»S> 

^^^^ 

S6,B2TJIB 

BUSINESS  FAILUKES 
Commercial  failures  during  1912 
mpare  unfavorably  with  the  year 
1011,  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
tbe  year,  according  to  the  reports  of 
R.  G.  Dun  t  Co,,  the  number  of 
failures  reached  11.818,  againat 
9,044  in  1911  and  9,300  in  1010,  and 
tbe  indebtedness  amounted  to  4lK3,- 
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544,360,  against  $138,865,620  and 
$154,417,304.  The  worst  showing  is 
found  in  the  East  and  South,  where 
large  increases  occurred,  while  in  the 
Central  East,  Central  West  and 
western  states  decreases  are  exhib- 
ited. Many  of  the  failures  are  at- 
trilmted  to  high  cost  and  reduced 
consumption  of  the  articles  involved, 
thus  causing  loss  of  business  and  en- 
forced insolvency.  Too  much  impor- 
tance, however,  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  the  increased  number  of 
failures.  In  reviewing  the  results 
of  the  nine  months,  in  relation  to  the 
improved  business  conditions,  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.  give  this  explanation: 


An  examination  of  the  failure  record 
as  a  whole  shows  that,  large  as  was 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  defaults, 
the  increase  in  amount  of  liabilities 
was  even  relatively  greater,  the  aver- 
age liabilities  per  failure  being  larger 
in  the  nine  months  of  1912  than  in 
the  nine  months  of  1911.  There  is 
very  little  in  the  failure  statistics  for 
the  past  Bine  months  that  discloses 
the  unmistakable  improvement  in  busi- 
ness conditions  which  has  taken  place 
in  that  period,  and  the  proofs  of  that 
improvement  are  so  overwhelming  that 
the  increase  in  number  and  amount  of 
failures  during  the  past  nine  months 
can  only  be  attributed  to  passing  con- 
ditions and  are  not  significant  as  to 
conditions  which  may  be  expected  to 
prevail  in   the  future. 


BT'SINESS   FAILURES 


LlABIUTIES 


1911 


Januao' 

February 

laarou. 

April 

iZay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Oetober 

November 

December 

^tal— 

190« 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

191V 

BAILBOAD  EABNINOS 


Traffic — ^As  was  the  case  in  1911, 
the  point  of  greatest  difficulty  with 
the  railway  companies  of  the  coun- 
try during  1912  was  the  high  cost 
of  operation,  rather  than  decrease 
in  the  business  handled,  or  in  gross 
income.  All  indications  point  to 
an  enormous  railroad  traffic  during 
1912.  Whereas  the  car  figures  show 
a  large  surplus  on  the  average  dur- 
ing 1911,  amounting  to  135,938  cars 
in  January,  1912,  this  surplus  was 
reduced  to  67,000  cars  in  June,  1912, 
and  by  October,  largely  due  to  the 
enormous  crops  of  the  year,  an  ac- 
tual shortage  of  nearly  18,000  cars 
was  record^.     These  figures  are  es- 

K>cially   significant    in   view   of  the 
rge   increase    in   new   cars   during 
the  year. 


$27,273,569 
14,193,169 
17.371.031 
15.102,213 
14a60.206 
13,173,987 
10.650,721 
12.002.919 
14,304.315 
17.068.986 
15.126,862 
18,685,429 


1912 


$19,853,501 
18,253.558 
19.827.060 
15.974.064 
14,076.671 
15,815.971 
16.3154232 
15,532.530 
19.454.176 
15.762,337 
15,646,105 


Number 


1911 


1912 


1,519 

1.105 

1.114 

1.095 

1.018 

917 

1.026 

935 

886 

1,070 

1,099 

1.274 


1.799 
1,373 
1.245 
1,179 
1,157 
1.013 
1.153 
1.061 
1.083 
1.150 
1.175 


$119,201,575 
197.395.225 
222.315.684 
154.603.465 
201.757.097 
191.061.665 


10.682 
11,725 
15.690 
12.924 
12.652 
13.441 
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Unfavorable  Conditions.  —  Leading 
journals,  like  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  continue  to  em- 
phasize  in  1912,  as  they  did  in  1911, 
that  the  railroads,  considered,  col- 
lectively, have  suffered  little  actual 
falling  off  in  gross  revenues,  but 
that,  owing  to  tne  high  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  wages,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Grovernment  to  permit  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  rates,  the  cost  of 
operation  has  been  so  high  as  to  pro- 
duce an  unfavorable  showing  in  the 
net  returns.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  in  1912  the  railroads  had  to 
contend  with  a  number  of  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  such  as:  (1)  the 
reduction  of  revenue  resulting  from 
the  almost  complete  suspension  of 
anthracite  coal  mining  during  April 
and  the  greater  part  of  May;  (2) 
the  partial  suspension  of  mining  in 
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the  bituminous  region  of  the  Middle 
and  Middle  Western  states;  (3)  the 
interruption  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  traffic  on  certain  roads  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  beginning 
of  Maj,  by  the  extensive  overflow  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  (4)  the  exten- 
sive shopmen's  strike  on  the  Harri- 
man  roads,  and  particularly  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  As  opposed  to  these 
unfavorable  factors,  however,  is  to 
be  mentioned  the  very  substantial 
increase  in  traffic  resulting  from  the 
much  greater  activity  of  general 
business,  and  especially  the  revival 
of  the  iron  and  steel  business,  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  in  this  section 
of  the  Year  Book. 

IDLE  CARS 
(Fortnightly  Reports  of  Net  Surplus) 


January. . 
February. 
If  arch . . . 


April 

If  ay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October . . . 
November. 
December . 


1911 


106,024 

114.820 

155.068 

173,667 

189,842 

207,261 

194.887 

186,053 

187.006 

187,278 

167.398 

166.970 

163,170 

163.620 

149,072 

128,091 

104,170 

84.541 

64,283 

50,038 

35.897 

20.532 

26,514 

23,110 

36,143 

76,814 


1912 


135.938 

90.285 

32,581 

13,958 

7,842 

3.043 

18.703 

79,389 

138,881 

130,098 

116,201 

86,386 

67,718 

64,024 

68.922 

56.510 

43,901 

9,750 

n8,620 

nl  7,793 

n31.579 

n49,981 

n5 1.259^ 

n51,U2 


n  ■«  net  shortage. 


Comparison  of  Gross  and  Net 
Earnings. — ^According  to  the  CofiP- 
mercial  and  Finanoi<U  ChronicWa 
elaborate  compilation  of  gross  and 
net  earnings  of  American  railroads 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1912,  it 
appears  that  the  gross  earnings 
amounted  to  $1,365,355,859,  or  $56,- 
349,506  in  excess  of  the  1911  figures 
for  the  corresponding  period.  These 
figures  show  that  tri&c  on  American 
railroads  was  fairly  satisfactory 
when  the  retarding  influences,  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  considered. 
Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  materials 
and  wages,  however,  the  expenses  of 
the  railroads  increased  $58,386,983, 
as  contrasted  with  1911,  so  that,  in 
the  net  earnings,  a  small  actual  loss 
of  $2,037,477  occurred  despite  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  gross  reve- 
nues. As  the  Commercial  and  FinaiP' 
cial  Chronicle  points  out:  "The  in- 
crease of  $56,349,506  the  present 
year,  while  very  substantial  in 
amount,  is  relatively  not  as  large  as 
might  be  supposed,  since  we  are 
dealing  with  totals  exceeding  $1,- 
300,000,000.  In  ratio  it  is  but  4.30 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  in  part,  the 
increase  is  simply  a  recovery  in  what 
was  lost  in  1911."  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  railroads  are  not 
curtailing  expenditures  as  much  as 
in  1911,  and  as  explained  in  another 
part  of  this  section,  large  orders 
have  been  given  for  repairs  and 
equipment.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  apply  to  an  increased  mile- 
age of  nearly  4,500  miles,  or  1.9  per 
cent.  (See  also  XXIT,  Trade,  Trans- 
portatioHf  and  Communication.) 


GROSS  AND  NET  EARNINGS.  ALL  RAILROADS 


January... 
February . , 
March. .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  .  . 
September 
Octoher. . . 
November. 
December. 


GRObS 


Net 


1012 


$210,704,771 
218.031.004 
237.564.332 
220.678,465 
232.229,364 
243.226.408 
245.595.532 
276,927.416 
272.200.629 
293.738,091 


1911 


$215,057,017 
199,034.257 
226.997.481 
218.177.123 
229.642.771 
231,697.053 
231,688.007 
253.043.103 
257.256,762 
266.064.129 
241.343.763 
2.^3.614.912 


1912 
$45,940,706 

1911 

$53,890,659 

57,411.107 

49.888,584 

69.038.987 

68.994.408 

57.960.871 

64.459.713 

66.035,597 

69.848.750 

76.223.732 

72.764.132 

73,671.604 

88.583.351 

92.882,796 

'......... 

96.085.863 

79.050.299 

' 

73.361.664 
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BAMS   OLEABINaS 

Bank  clearings  in  1912  show  a  fair 
increase,    when    compared    with    the 

Cr  1911.  From  the  detailed  Sep- 
ber  eampilation  of  clearings  fur- 
Biahed  hj  the  Conmereial  and  Finan- 
eial  Ckrtmiele  for  160  cities,  only  41 
cities  tail  to  show  improvement  as 
compared  with  September,  1911,  snd 
these  losses  are  very  HDiall  in  nearly 
every  instance.  In  comparing  the 
clearings  (or  the  last  two  years,  the 
CArastole  states  that  "the  incresse 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  for  the 


month  of  September,  as  contrasted 
with  1911,  reaches  4.4  per  cent.,  and 
the  gain  for  the  period  since  Jan.  1 
(nine  montbs)  is  7.1  per  cent.  Out- 
aide  of  New  York,  an  augmentation 
of  G.7  per  cent,  is  shown  for  ths 
month  and  for  the  longer  period  It  is 
8.3  per  cent.  At  New  York  the  re- 
duced actirity  in  Stock  EsehanM 
circles  served  to  hold  down  the  vol- 
ume of  clearings,  but  nevertheless  a 
moderate  gain,  3.4  per  cent.,  is  re- 
corded for  the  month,  and  the  nine 
months'  aggros te  exceeds  that  of 
1911  by  6.3  per  cent." 


BANE  CLEABINGS 


SE0UBITIE8  MABKET 

Stock  Transactions. — The  volume 
of  tranHsctioDs  in  the  stock  market 
was  relatively  small,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  year  1912,  like  1910  and 
1911.  was  characterised  by  unusual 
dullness.  Total  sales  of  stock  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  for  the  flrst 
nine  montlis  sllgbtl;  exceeded  the 
ules  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1911,  the  respective  sales  being  05,- 
404,426  and  92,294,988  shares.  The 
dullness  of  the  market  may  be 
judged  from  a,  comparison  of  the 
aforementioned  totals  with  sales  for 
the  corresponding  months  in  1910  of 
136,000,000  shares,  in  1906  of  222,- 
JtOO,000  shares,  and  in  1901  of  216,- 
000,000  shares.  In  fact,  sales  of 
•hares  were  on  a  uniformly  small 
•cale  throughout  the  first  nine 
months,  the  monthly  transactions 
•seceding  the  13,000,000  share  mark 
only  three  times,  while  for  February, 
June,  and  Jul}>,  transactions  reached 
the  very  low  total  of  about  7,000,- 
000  shares. 


Stock  Prices.^Tbe  following  is  a 
brief  list  of  representative  railroad 
and  industrial  stocks,  usually  re- 
garded as  market  leaders,  showing 
the  high  and  low  prices  for  1911  and 
1912.  In  nearly  all  instances  the' 
highest  quotation  of  the  two  years 
was  reached  in  1912.  In  the  main, 
quotations  held  remarkably  steady 
throughout  the  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  year  was  a  presidential 
one,  and,  in  the  main,  showed  a  ris- 
ing tendency.  Whereas  the  average 
price  for  ten  representative  stocks, 
referred  to  in  last  year's  Veab  Book 
(p.  280),  had  declined  in  September, 
1911,  to  $146.9,  this  average  price 
had  increased  to  9159.7  in  January 
of  1912,  and  to  $162.2  in  February. 
From  March  to  July,  inclusive,  the 
price  ranged  between  $164  and 
2166,8.  In  August  the  price  rose 
to  $168.1  and  in  October  stood  at 
$166.7.  According  to  Roger  W.  Bab- 
son's  "Weekly  Barometer  Letter," 
the  price  of  20  railroad  stocks  aver- 
aged 121.91  in  the  week  of  Oct.  14, 
compared  with  135  in  January,  1006, 
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SECORITIES   MARKET,   TRANSACTIONS   AND   PRICES 


Amalumftted  Copper -  - 

AlDaricBD  Cmr  A  Foundry 

Americui  Cotton  Oil 

AmericKu  Smeltiui  A  Raflnloc .  . 

Ameri™  Tef^A  Ttl'. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. 

Atlantic  CoAAt  Line..^ -, 

BalUmon  A  Oh» 

Brooklyn  Ripld  Truuit 

Ctssdiui  Puifio 

Cheupenke  A  Obk> 

ChiTMilw.  A  St.  PbuI 

Chioiao  A  Nonhv««t 

Erie 

Orut  Northern  Pfd 

niinoia  Ctntrml 

IntamatioDd  H»rve*t«r 

Lehiab  ViUey  R.  R 

Mi»ouriPim8o 

New  York  Central 

NortbuD  Psoiflo 

pBnnsylvaniK  R,  R 

Rook  iSuul 

Bouthem  Pidfic 

Union  Puifio . .' '..'.'. 

Unit«d  Stittei-  Btwl 


122H 
148H 


S4  in  November,  1907,  and  I31.S  in 
August,  1909;  and  the  price  of  12 
repreBentative  industrials  averaged 
92.62,  compared  with  98.7  in  Jan- 
uarj',  190a,  55.7  in  November,  1907, 
and   97.7    in   August,    1900.* 

•  The   InactlvltT   o(   the   stock   msrkct 

which  prevailed  during  1912,   up  to  the 

me    o(    writing    the    above,    changed   to 


great  activity  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember when  the  securlt.v  market  vaB 
Hubjected  to  great  selling  pressurs, 
amounting  at  times  to  almost  semt- 
demoraltiation.  UillloD-share  dajs  oc- 
catted  H  aumber  of  times,  and  between 
Dec.  2  and  Dec.  6  transactions  aggre- 
gating aimoat  T.OOO.OOO  shares  were  re- 
ported on  the  New  York  Kichange.  and 
the  standard  issues  showed  decltnes 
durlDg  a  period  ot  ten  days'  trading  at 
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Bond  Sales. — Bond  sales  during 
1912  were  on  an  even  more  restrict- 
ed scale  on  the  New  York  Exchange 
than  during  1011,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  also  applies  as  regards  the 
issuance  of  new  bonds.  The  largest 
volume  of  dealings  occurred  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year,  especially 
January,  when  total  sales  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  aggregated 
$113,834,000.  Thereafter  the  total 
never  exceeded  $70,000,000  in  any 
month,  while,  beginning  with  June, 
the  monthly  sales  varied  between  the 
low  totals  of  $43,000,000  and  $52,- 
000,000.  In  September,  bond  deal- 
ings were  smaller  than  in  September 
of  any  year  since  1907,  and  the  sales 
since  Jan.  1  total  only  $546,500,000 
par  value,  against  $639,000,000  last 
year  for  the  corresponding  period, 
$484,000,000  in  1910,  and  $1,029,- 
000,000  in  1909.  The  price  of  ten 
leading  and  representative  bonds  was 
96.2  in  September,  1912,  as  compared 
with  97.6  in  September,  1911,  and 
98.8  in  1910.  The  average  price 
fluctuated  but  little  during  the  year, 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  96.2  in 
8eptei]S>er  to  98.5  in  February.  Ac- 
cording to  Roger  W.  Babson's  com- 
pilation, the  average  price  of  invest- 
ment bonds  was  96.3  in  October,  com- 
pared with  107  in  March,  1905,  88 
in  November,  1907,  and  102.6  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909.  This  poor  condition  of 
the  investment  stock  and  bond  mar- 
ket during  the  year  is  largely  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  high  prices, 


from  the  large  number  of  7  per  cent, 
preferred  stocks  issued  by  corpora- 
tions in  recent  months,  investors 
seem  to  be  reluctant  to  invest  in  low 
interest  bearing  bonds  even  at  pre- 
vailing prices. 

New  Securities  Listed. — In  the 
volume  of  new  securities  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
year  1912  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  both  1911  and  1910.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  such  figures 
have  been  compiled  for  only  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year,  and  show 
a  total  of  $1,439,000,000  par  value, 
or  over  $400,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
listings  during  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod in  1911,  and  $160,000,000  in 
excess  of  1910.  Compared  with 
1909,  however,  the  listing  of  new  se- 
curities is  small,  because  in  that 
year  the  total  reached  the  unusual 
figure  of  $2,424,000,000.  January 
and  June  are  the  only  months  in 
1912  which  show  large  listings,  the 
totals  aggregating  $296,000,000  and 
$433,500,000  respectively.  With  the 
exception  of  these  months  and  April, 
no  month  shows  listings  in  excess  of 
$150,000,000. 

LISTINGS  OF   NEW   SECURITIES 


1011 


June 

first,  on  the  net  returns  of  large  cor-   July 

porations,  and,  second,  in  reducing  septemiir 
the  amount  of  capital  available  for  October., 
investment   purposes.     Judging   also 


Jnnuary  t ;  »«4 .631.000 

44,060,500 

148.620,250 

133.448,480 

69.266.200 

166.761,250 


February. 
March 
April . . 
\lay. . 


November. 
December . 


According 
Chronicle, 
25    stocks 


to 

•A 

ex- 


from  ten  to  20  points, 
the  Market  ^Vorld  and 
trustworthy  average  of 
bibited  a  decline  of  ten  points  from 
the  high  figure  of  the  year  made  in 
September,  and  of  that  decline  two- 
thirds  was  accomplished  in  December." 
Stock  Exchange  seats,  in  the  meantime, 
it  is  pointed  out,  sold  down  to  the 
lowest  price  since  the  panic  of  1907. 
Mr.  Babson's  list  of  20  railroad  stocks 
averaged  116.15,  compared  with  121.91 
in  iht  week  of  October  14,  and  bis  list 
of  12  industrials  averaged  86.05,  com- 
pared with  92.62.  As  regards  invest- 
ment bonds,  there  was  a  further  de- 
cline to  95.3,  as  compared  with  96.2  in 
September,   1912. 


Total,  1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


67.057,000 
390,374.600 
36,588.200 
61.448.000 
80.520,100 
66,855.866 


1912 

$296,135,560 
110.963.200 

63.196.000 
212,443.400 
113,452.900 
433.629.800 

17,638.000 
142.063.600 

47,736,000 


1.100.758.650 
1,415,448.150 
2.4.39,666.870 
1,678,147,670 
1,329,616,345 


*  $228,163,550  repreaenU  listings  incident  to 
dissolution  of  Amencan  Tobacco  Co. 


INC0BP0BATI0N8 

According  to  the  monthly  statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  the  incorporation  of 
companies  in  the  eastern  states  with 
an   authorized   capital  of  $1,000,000 


or   more,   the  year   1912   has   shown 
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much  greater  activity  in  this  respect 
than  either  1911  or  1910.  During 
the  first  nine  months,  1912  shows  in- 
corporations, according  to  the  Jour- 
nal, of  $1,742,000,000,  as  compared 
with  only  $1,403,000,000  during  the 
same  months  in  1911.  The  dif- 
ference is  especially  marked  in  the 
later    months    of   this    nine    months' 


period.  Thus,  during  the  last  six 
months,  ending  with  September,  the 
1912  incorporations  total  $1,248,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  only  $732,000,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  months  in 
1911.  The  following  are  the  figures 
published  by  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce for  each  of  the  last  three 
years : 


INCORPORATIONS 


January... 
February.. 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


Total. 


1912 


$210,520,000 
101.300,000 
161,078,000 
281,467,000 
145,284.000 
280,250,000 
253,518,000 
164,500,000 
145,050,000 


1911 

$356,719,000 

172,400,000 

139.910,000 

58,690,000 

163.195.000 

152,550.000 

195.850,000 

87,350,000 

77,004.000 

124.220,000 

150,593,400 

159,450,000 


$1,837,431,400 


1910 


$187,180,000 
169.468,000 
362.659,600 
254,085,000 
139,980,400 
231,319,400 
112,020,000 
107.500,000 
58,100,000 
93,695,000 
119,023.000 
132.587.050 


$1,967,617,450 


1909 


$80,550,000 

76.250.000 

50,250.000 

100,348.900 

195,773,100 

212,575.000 

106.496.000 

88.500.000 

225.925.000 

145.500.000 

146.951.000 

136.870.000 


$1,565,989,000 


MONEY  MARKET 

The  year  1911  was  characterized  at 
all  times  by  unusual  ease  in  money 
rates,  owing  to  the  severe  liquida- 
tion in  securities,  the  practical  ces- 
sation of  new  issues  of  securities, 
and  the  depressed  condition  of  trade. 
Call  loan  rates  in  New  York  most  of 
the  time  averaged  between  2%  to  3 
per  cent.,  and  even  during  the  crop- 
moving  season  call  loan  rates  sel- 
dom exceeded  3  per  cent.,  and  time 
loans  for  4  months  ranged  between 
4  and  4^^  per  cent.  Owing  to  gen- 
eral business  improvement,  the  year 
1912  witnessed  a  more  profitable  em- 
ployment for  funds,  and  while  thus 
far  no  money  stringency  has  ap- 
peared, the  average  call-  and  time- 
loan  rates  are  higher  than  in  1011. 
At  the  beginning  of  October,  call- 
money  renewals  were  quoted  at  about 
4  per  cent;,  and  by  November  once 
reached  9  per  cent.,  while  commer- 
cial paper  is  quoted  at  6  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  4%  to  4%  per 
cent,  a  year  ago.  As  the  Commer- 
cial and  Fi/na/ndal  Chronicle  stated 
in  its  issue  of  Nov.  9,  "there  is  no 
expectation  in  banking  circles  of 
anything  like  cheap  money  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  year,  and 
should  there  be  any  substantial  ad- 


vance in  general  business,  the 
strength  and  activity  in  money 
would  not  be  unlikely  to  last  well 
into  the  new  year."  The  statement 
then  shows  that  the  reserves  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  institu- 
tions are  very  low,  the  surplus  being 
down  to  $2,580,000,  as  compared  with 
$11,532,950  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  1911.  As  regards  time  loans, 
rates  of  5%  to  6  per  cent,  were 
charged  for  60  days,  90  days,  and 
four  months,  and  5^^  to  5%  per 
cent,  for  five  and  six  months.  The 
rate  for  choice  six  months'  names 
was  quoted  at  5%  to  6  per  cent.,* 
while  names  not  classed  as  strictly 
choice  were  quoted  at  6i^  per  cent. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
year  in  the  money  market  was  the 
rapid  increase  in  call  loan  rates  dur- 
ing December.  Call  accommodations 
reached  20  per  cent.,  the  most  exact- 
ing since  the  1907-8  panic  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flurry  early 
in  January,  1910.  Commercial  paper 
and  time  loan  rates  moved  up  to  6 
per  cent,  for  short  maturities.  Every 
evidence  of  a  strained  credit  situation 
was  furnished  by  the  movements  of 
money  rates.  The  bank  statements 
also  showed  a  shortage  of  bank  re- 
serves as  compared  with  the  le^I  re* 
quirements. 
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MONEY   MARKET  CONDITIONS 
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FBICE8   AND    COST   OF    LIVINO 

Index  Humben. — The  same  ten- 
dency toward  increasing  commodity 
priccH,  as  explained  in  the  1911 
AuEBicAN  Yeab  Book  {p.  282),  is 
noticeable  throughout  1912.  Brad- 
etreet^e  index  number  for  the  year 
1911  averaged  B.Tl,  but  in  January, 
1912,  stood  at  S.949.  In  almost 
every  succeeding  month  this  average 
Bhows  an  increase.  Thus,  in  April 
the  index  number  reached  9.097,  in 
May  9.269,  and  in  October  S.45,  this 
being  the  highest  mark  yet  recorded. 
Likewise  the  London  £conomt>t'«  in- 
dex number,  representing  English 
pricea,  which  averaged  2S42  in  1911, 
■bowed  a  steady  increase  month  by 
month  during  1&12.  Thus,  in  Janu- 
ary the  Boonomial  published  2681  as 
its  index  number,  in  February  2613, 
In  March  2667,  and  in  April  2791. 
This  was  the  highest  index  number 
published  by  the  Economist,  but  the 


decline  since  that  time  has  bo^n  very 
slight,  since  iu  October  the  index 
number  stood  at  2740.  Mr.  Gibson's 
index  number,  likewise,  shows  an  in- 
crease. In  19II  the  average  index 
number    for    the    year    is    given    aa 

109.1,  which  with  the  exception  of 
1909  and  1910,  when  the  index  num- 
ber  stood   respectively  at    111.9   and 

115.2,  was  the  highest  recorded  since 
IS90.  In  January,  1612,  Mr.  Gibson 
gave  bis  index  number  aa  1 12.4. 
From  that  time  on,  his  number  grad- 
ually increased  until  May,  when  it 
stood  at  122.7,  this  being  the  record 
number  published  in  his  table.  By 
October  the  average  price  had  de- 
clined to  115.8,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average  price  for  any 
year  since  1S90. 

Causes  o£  the  Advance.— The  rea- 
sons for  these  increasing  prices  are 
the  same  as  those  outlined  in  the 
previous  issues  of  the  Aicbricait 
Yeab  Book,  and  are  traeeaUe  mainly 
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to  the  increased  output  of  gold,  and 
underproduction.  Throughout  the 
year  high  prices  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  net  returns  of  large 
corporations,  owing  to  increased  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  wage-earn- 
ing classes  for  a  higher  wage  return. 
High  prices  were  also  made  one  of 
the  leading  factors  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  effect  of  the 
higher  price  level  upon  the  wage- 
earning  class  is  apparent  upon  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Gibson's  index 
numbers,  classified  by  commodities. 
Thus,  the  index  number  for  "com- 
modities other  than  foods"  stood  at 
55.9  in  October,  compared  with  51.5 
in  September,  1911,  and  55.9  for  the 
year  1910  and  47.2  in  1900.  In  the 
case  of  minerals  the  number  for  Oc- 
tober, 1912,  stood  at  17.1,  as  com- 
pared with   14.7  in  September,  1911, 


15.4  in  1910,  and  14.8  in  1909.  An 
examination  of  Mr.  Gibson's  table  of 
index  prices  will  show  that  in  these 
two  classes  of  conunodities  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  clothing,  the  in- 
crease in  prices  has  not  been  extraor- 
dinary when  compared  with  the  years 
1907  to  1911,  inclusive.  In  the  case 
of  "foods,"  however,  the  index  num- 
ber increased  from  an  average  of 
56.9  to  66.6  in  June,  1912.  This 
seems  an  extraordinary  increase 
when  compared  with  the  increase  in 
other  groups  of  commodities.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  owing  largely 
to  the  magnificent  crops  of  the  year, 
that  the  index  price  for  "all  foods" 
has  declined  to  59.9  in  October,  1912, 
but  this  figure  is  still  higher  than 
the  average  price  for  the  years  1911 
or  1910.  (See  also  XIX,  Statistics 
of  Agriculture.) 


INDEX  NUMBERS 


Brad- 
street's 

London 
Economitt 

Gibson's 

Yeab 

YlAR 

AU 
foods 

Cloth- 
ing 

Min- 
erals 

Other 

AU 
other 
than 
foods 

Total 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912,  Jan... 

Feb. . . 

Mar.. 

Apr... 

May.. 

June.. 

July . . 

Auk.  . 

Sept.. 

7.88 

7.57 

7.88 

7.94 

7.92 

8.10 

8.42 

8.90 

8.01 

8.51 

8.98 

8.7132 

8.9493 

8.9578 

8.9019 

9.0978 

9.2696 

9.1017 

9.1119 

9.1695 

9.2157 

9.4515 

2.125 
1.948 
2,003 
2.197 
2.136 
2.342 
2.499 
2,310 
2.197 
2,390 
2,373 
2,542 
2.581 
2.613 
2,667 
2,791 
2,693 
2.687 
2.705 
2.746 
2.722 
2,740 

IH9U 

1895 

1900 

1905 

,  1906 

1  1907 

'  1908 

1909 

1910 

,  1911 

1912.  Jan. . . 

Feb... 

Mar.  . 

Apr. . . 

May. . 

June.. 

July.. 

Aug. . . 

Sept.. 

Oct.  5. 

43.4 
42.0 
44.2 
47.3 
49.8 
50.9 
54.2 
59.2 
59.3 
56.9 
62.3 
61.7 
63.8 
67.8 
69.4 
66.6 
62.6 
61.1 
60.4 
69.9 

17.3 
15.3 
16.3 
18.0 
19.2 
20.8 
17.6 
17.3 
18.9 
18.0 
16.2 
16.5 
17.2 
17.6 
17.6 
17.4 
17.6 
18.0 
18.1 
18.3 

15.5 
11.0 
14.8 
16.0 
16.6 
18.9 
15.4 
16.2 
16.4 
14.4 
16.1 
14.9 
16.6 
15.7 
16.4 
16.6 
16.9 
16.0 
16.7 
17.1 

16.4 
13.2 
16.1 
17.1 
19.6 
19.3 
18.3 
20.2 
21.6 
19.6 
18.8 
19.1 
19.1 
19.3 
20  6 
20.8 
20.8 
20.6 
20.7 
20.6 

48.3 
39.5 
47.2 
61.0 
66.4 
60.0 
61.3 
62.7 
66.9 
62.2 
60.1 
60.6 
61.9 
62.7 
63.4 
63.8 
64.3 
64.7 
66.7 
55.9 

91.6 
81.5 
91.4 
98.3 
106.2 
109.0 
106.6 
lll.» 
116.2 
109.1 
112.4 
112.2 
116.7 
120.5 
122.7 
120.4 
116.0 
116.7 
116.1 
115.8 

Oct. . . 

Nov . . 

Dec... 

' 1 

' 

1 

THE    CONDUCT    OF    BUSINESS 

Anti-Option  Bills. — In  1911  the'  of  the  future  contract,  and  which  in 
most  important  bill  of  this  character  .  most  instances  resemble  the  Scott 
under  consideration,  was  the  Scott  |  bill.  In  numerous  instances  the  bills 
bill,  which  had  for  its  real  object  j  were  exceedingly  drastic  in  charae- 
the  destruction  of  the  future  con- 1  ter,  imposing  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
tract  in  cotton.  During  1912  no  ,  prisonment  for  those  who  sold  short, 
less  than  16  bills  were  introduced  in  or  who  sold  for  future  delivery  witb> 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  out  actually  intending  to  deliver  the 
bad  for  their  purpose  the  elimination    commodity. 
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Many  of  these  bills  refer  to  the 
grain  market,  but  the  Beall  bill, 
which  aimed  to  prohibit  dealings  in 
cotton  futures,  and  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  95  to  25,  may  be  considered  as 
representative  of  the  several  bills, 
and  in  fact  was  among  the  least 
drastic  in  character.  Ihis  .bill  de- 
clared it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any 
message  offering  to  make,  or  enter 
into,  a  contract  for  the  purchase  or 
Bale  for  future  delivery  of  cotton, 
without  intending  that  such  cotton 
be  actually  delivered  or  received; 
and  the  transmission  of  any  message 
relating  to  any  such  transaction  was 
declared  to  be  an  interference  with 
commerce  among  the  states,  and 
would  subject  the  person  thus  trans- 
mitting the  message,  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  nor  less  than  $100, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  noonths,  nor  less  than  one  month. 
Moreover,  the  bill  provided  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  send- 
ing any  message  relating  to  a  con- 
tract for  future  delivery  of  cotton, 
to  furnish  to  the  person  transmit- 
ting the  message,  an  aflSdavit  stating 
that  he  is  the  owner  of  such  cotton, 
and  that  he  has  the  intention  to 
deliver  such  cotton;  or  that  such 
cotton  is  at  the  time  in  actual 
course  of  growth  on  land,  owned, 
controlled,  or  cultivated  by  him;  or 
that  he  is  at  the  time  legally  en- 
titled to  the  right  of  future  posses- 
sion of  such  cotton.  The  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  would  be  far  reaching  in  the 
handling  of  our  agricultural  crops, 
and  the  situation  is  well  explained 
in  a  communication  addressed  by  W. 
B.  Thompson,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange,  to  certain  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  In  this  com- 
munication Mr.  Thompson  said: 

The  Beall  anti-cotton  futore  bill  if 
enacted,  will  strike  Sootbera  prosperity 
the  severest  blow  it  has  sustained  in 
many  years.  It  is  admitted  that  some 
legislation  on  future  trading  is  needed, 
bat  the  bill  in  question  is  drastic  and 
destructive.  To  informed  or  open  minds 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  prevent  Amer- 
ican merchants  from  hedging  their  spot 
purchases  and  sales  and  wonld  destroy 
the  American  contract  exchanges.    The 


inevitable  results  of  such  legislation 
would  be:  first,  to  deprive  the  cotton 
producer  of  the  multitude  of  small  com- 
petitive markets  and  buyers  which  now 
purchase  the  crop,  and  in  consequence 
summarily  lower  the  price  of  cotton ; 
and,  secondly,  to  place  the  price-making 
power  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  a 
combination  of  foreign  buyers  and  spin- 
ners who  would  unquestionably  fix  it 
low. 

The  Cooperation  of  Cotton  Ex- 
changes.— In  July,  1912,  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding,  relative  to  the 
classification  of  cotton,  between  the 
Cotton  Exchange  of  Savannah  and  a 
similar  body  at  Bremen,  Germany,  a 
conference  was  organized,  which  held 
its  first  session  at  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  and  was  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  41  Ameri- 
can exchanges.  The  object  of  this 
conference  was  to  create  better  rela- 
tions between  American  shippers  and 
foreign  consumers  of  cotton,  and  va- 
rious resolutions  were  adopted,  one 
of  which  provided  that  *^all  cotton 
interests  should  work  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  of  classifica- 
tion for  American  cotton  of  all 
growths,  which  shall  be  world-wide." 
This  cooperative  movement  will  have 
far-reaching  results  in  overcoming 
the  inconvenience  and  friction  result- 
ing from  the  many  standards  of  clas- 
sification in  vogue.  The  adoption  of 
a  universal  sUindard  would  neces- 
sarily be  difficult  in  its  application, 
but  the  conference  expects  to  ar- 
range these  matters  by  suggesting 
that  the  arbitration  and  appeaJ  com- 
mittees of  the  several  European  ex- 
changes should  have  expert  classi- 
fiers as  members,  who  are  under  sal- 
ary and  not  otherwise  interested  in 
the  cotton  trade.  George  W.  Neville, 
president  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  was  requested  to  bring 
about  a  conference  between  European 
and  American  cotton  interests,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  plans  for 
the  handling  of  the  1913-14  crop. 
Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  this 
conference  was  successfully  arranged, 
and  that  some  30  southern  ex- 
changes, as  well  as  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean exchanges,  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  holding  of  such 
an  international  conference.  Accord- 
ing to  the  press,  this  conference  will 
undertake    the    making   of    arrange- 
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mento  for  packing  and  shipping  cot- 
ton, for  arbitration  proceedings,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional standard  for  classifying  Amer- 
ican cotton. 

Cotton  Bills  of  Lading.^In  the 
1911  issue  of  the  Amebigan  Yeab 
Book  (p.  286)  it  was  explained  that 
in  August,  1911,  the  Liverpool  Cot- 
ton BUI  of  Lading  Conference  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association  and  the  banking 
interests  of  Europe,  submitted  a 
carefully  considered  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  central  bureau  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  the  genuineness  of  all 
through  bills  of  lading;  and  that  this 
Central  Bureau  was  opened  in  New 
York  on  September  1st,  and  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee on  bills  of  lading  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association.  In 
August,  1912,  the  Liverpool  Cotton 
Bills  of  Lading  Conference  Commit- 
tee announced  its  decision  to  create, 
in  conjunction  with  the  central  bu- 


reau,   an    information    bureau.      The'  to  which   such   railroad-owned  water 


American  representative  of  the  Liv- 
erpool committee,  Charles  S.  Haight, 
announces  that  ''during  the  last  six 
months,  information  has  been  col- 
lected regarding  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  cotton  shippers  throughout 
the  South,  and  through  the  bureau, 
inquiry  can  be  made  regarding  the 
financial  standing  of  any  particular 
shipper.  If  the  information  required 
is  not  already  at  hand  it  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  bureau." 

Opposition  to  this  central  bureau 
has  by  no  means  ceased,  and  it  was 
reported  in  1911  that  the  leading 
exchange  buyers  of  New  York  had 
refused  to  recognize  the  bureau  or 
to  agree  to  the  plan,  and  that  con- 
siderable opposition  was  also  direct- 
ed against  the  plan  by  the  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  cotton  ex- 
changes, and  the  New  Orleans  Clear- 
ing House  Association.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  JourncU  of 
Commerce^  a  movement  has  been 
launched  to  replace  the  Central  Bu- 
reau by  a  "credit  office,"  supported 
by  an  association  of  foreign  cotton 
buyers.  (See  also  XIV,  Banking  and 
Currency, ) 

The   Regulation  of  Water  Trans- 
portation     Companies. — Unlike     the 


railroads,  navigation  companies  have 
been  subjected  to  comparatively  lit- 
tle governmental  regulation,  except 
in  minor  particulars.  During  1912, 
however,  several  important  measures 
were  passed  by  Congress  which  have 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  comment  in 
the  press,  and  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  have  a  far-reaching  infiuence. 
In  the  first  place  Congress  passed 
the  act  to  provide  for  the  opening, 
maintenance,  protection,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  Several 
important  sections  were  incorporated 
in  this  act  with  a  view,  first,  to  ex- 
empting American  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tolls;  second,  to  prohibiting 
any  vessel  owned  or  controlled  by 
corporations  operating  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  from 
using  the  canal;  third,  to  prohibit- 
ing the  ownership  by  railroads  of 
any  water  lines  with  which  they  do 
or  may  compete;  and  fourth,  to* giv- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  power  to  extend  the  time 


line  service  may  be  operated  beyond 
July  1,  1914,  if  the  Commission  finds 
this  beneficial.  (See  also  XI,  The 
Panama  Catial.) 

Section  11  of  the  Act  provides 
that. 

From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company 
or  other  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
Act  to  regulate  commerce  to  own,  lease, 
operate,  control,  or  have  any  interest 
whatsoever  (by  stock  ownership  or 
otherwise,  either  directly,  indirectlj, 
through  any  holding  company,  or  by 
stockholders  or  directors  in  common,  or 
in  any  other  manner)  in  any  common 
carrier  by  water  operated  through  the 
Panama  Canal  or  eUetchere  with  which 
said  railroad  or  other  carrier  afore- 
said does  or  may  compete  for  traffic, 
or  any  vessel  carrying  freight  or  pas- 
sengers upon  said  water  route  or  else- 
where with  which  said  railroad  or  other 
carrier  aforesaid  does  or  may  compete 
for  traffic;  and  in  case  of  the  violation 
of  this  provision  each  day  in  which 
such  violation  continues  shall  be  deemed 
a   separate    offense. 

The  Act  next  confers  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  CommiBsion  the 
jurisdiction  ''to  determine  questions 
of  fact  as  to  the  competition  or  poa- 
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sibility  of  competition."  Among  its 
many  other  provisions,  this  Act  also 
gives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  to  establish 
physical  connection  between  the  lines 
of  rail-carriers  and  the  docks  of  the 
water  carriers,  and  to  establish  joint 
routes  and  maximum  joint  rates  be- 
tween rail  and  water  lines.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  to  the  effect  that : 

If  any  rail  carrier  subject  to  the 
Act  to  regulate  commerce  enters  into 
arrangements  wi^  any  water  carrier 
operating  from  a  port  in  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  country,  through 
tile  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise,  for 
the  handling  of  through  business  be- 
tween interior  points  of  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  country,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
require  such  railway  to  enter  into  simi- 
lar arrangements  with  any  or  all  other 
lines  of  steamships  operating  from  said 
port  to  the  same  foreign  country. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
act,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
also  passed  House  Resolution  587, 
for  the  investigation  of  the  methods 
and  practices  of  the  ship  lines  and 
water-transportation  agencies  en- 
gaged in  our  oversea,  coastwise,  and 
inland  commerce,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween such  ship  lines  and  other 
transportation  agencies  and  the  rail- 
roads.    The  object  of  the  resolution 


Department  of  Justice  also  brought 
suits  in  1912  against  two  foreign 
steamship  combinations.  One  of 
these  suits  is  directed  against  the 
combination  of  steamship  Tines  oper- 
ating from  the  United  States  to  Bra- 
zil. The  Government  charges  these 
lines  with  violating  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law,  and  the  case  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  deferred  re- 
bate system  adopted  by  these  several 
lines,  whereby  shippers  agree  to  give 
all  their  shipments  to  a  particular 
line  belonging  to  the  Conference  in 
return  for  a  rebate  of  a  portion  of 
the  freight  charges,  usually  10  per 
cent.  The  lines  are  also  charged 
with  conspiring  to  monopolize  the 
trade  and  control  rates.  The  second 
suit  was  brought  against  a  large 
number  of  the  North  Atlantic  steam- 
ship lines,  belonging  to  the  so-called 
North  Atlantic  passenger  pool.  This 
pool  controls  the  immigrant  traffic 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
the  several  lines  having  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  fares  are  controlled. 
In  view  of  the  general  existence  of 
conference  arrangements  among  for- 
eign steamship  lines,  as  explained  in 
the  British  report  on  ^'shipping 
rings,"  these  suits  will  prove  of 
much  interest  in  determining 
whether  foreign  steamship  lines  op- 
erating   to    and    from    the    United 


is  to  empower  the  Committee  on  the  j  States    may    be    members    to    such 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
investigate  to  what  extent  any  of  the 
vessel  lines,  engaged  in  our  foreign 
or  coastwise  or  inland  commerce, 
are  controlled  by  railway  companies 
or  by  other  navigation  companies, 
and  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
the  methods  and  practices  of  foreign 
steamship  lines  are  in  violation  of 
our  laws,  and  the  extent  to  which 
existing  combinations,  agreements,  or 
working  understandings  between  the 
navigation  companies  themselves,  or 
between  such  companies  and  the 
railroads,  affect  the  freight  rates  and 
the  conmierce  of  the  country.  The 
conmiittee  is  directed  to  report  the 
facts  to  the  House  and  to  recom- 
mend legislation,  if  any,  which  it 
deems  advisable  in  relation  thereto. 


agreements  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law. 

Suits  were  also  brought  by  the 
Government  against  the  Harvester 
Trust,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
smaller  industrial  combinations  (see 
IX,  Law  and  Jurisprudence).  Con- 
siderable interest  was  aroused  by  the 
suit  brought  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law,  against  the  agents  of  the 
much  discu^ed  "coffee  valorization 
plan"  (see  also  III,  International  Re- 
lations), This  plan  was  begun  in 
1906,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  by  an  interna- 
tional syndicate  which  has  operated 
the  plan  up  to  the  present  time  In 
this  suit  the  Government  states  that 
the  syndicate  has  removed  from  the 


Govemmeiit  Suits  Against  Com-  American  market  large  quantities  of 
binations. — Not  only  has  Congress  coffee  bought  from  Brazilian  pro- 
undertaken  to  regulate  and  invest!-  ducers,  and  that  such  holdings  have 
gate  navigation  companies,  but  the  only  been  sold  at  prices  fixed  arbi- 
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trarily  by  the  syndicate.  The  com- 
plaint sets  forth  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Brazilian  €U>vernment  and 
the  syndicate,  entered  into  in  July, 
1906,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that 
the  syndicate  coflfee  should  only  be 
sold  at  between  14  and  15  cents  a 
pound,  although,  the  Government 
charges,  the  price  during  the  two 
preceding  seasons  ranged  from  7% 
to  8%  cents.  A  $75,000,000  loan 
was  negotiated  for  the  operation  of 
the   plan,  this  loan  being  issued  by 


and  for  protection  against  loss  by  crime* 
or  through  wilful  and  irresponsible 
dealers  in  investment  securities,  and  to 
surround  the  offerings  of  its  members 
with  greater  safeguards,  whereby  they 
will  enjoy  the  broadest  markets  pos- 
sible,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America. — The  or- 
ganization of  this  national  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  will  hold  its 
first  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
beginning  Jan.  21,  1913,  has  for  its 


the  Brazilian  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  i  purpose  ''the  nationalizing  of  the  do- 
guaranteed  by  the  Brazilian  federal  *  mestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  this 
Government.    Moreover,  according  to    country  by  co5perative  effort  among 


the  facts  set  forth  by  the  Govern 
ment,  the  syndicate  bought  over  8 
million  bags  of  coffee  by  the  close  of 
1907,  and  subsequently  these  pur- 
chases were  raised  to  nearly  11  mil- 
lion bags.  In  the  meantime  only 
3,781,000  bags  were  sold  up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  leaving  over  7  million 
bags  to  be  sold  in  the  future.  The 
Crovernment  lays  special  stress  on 
the  advance  of  nearly  100  per  cent, 
in  the  price  of  coffee  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  plan,  and  contends 
that  the  American  operations  of  the 
syndicate  are  in  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of 
America — This  association  with  a 
membership  of  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  investment  institutions,  came 
into  organized  existence  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  at  its  first  meeting  there 
were  present  over  150  representatives 
of   investment   houses   from   all   sec- 


conmiercial  organizations,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  plans  adopted  by  the 
British  and  German  Ctiambers  of 
Commerce."  A  large  number  of  com- 
mercial organizations  have  taken 
membership,  and  each  association  is 
entitled  to  one  delegate  for  the  first 
25  members,  and  to  one  additional 
delegate  for  each  additional  200 
members,  but  no  association  is  en- 
titled to  more  than  ten  delegates. 
The  rate  of  dues  for  each  member  is 
based  upon  the  scheduled  annual  in- 
come from  membership,  being  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  scheduled  income,  but  in  no 
case  less  than  $10  or  more  than 
$700. 

The  organization  publishes  a  pa- 
per known  as  The  Nation's  BusinesM, 
containing  information  on  matters  of 
national  interest.  This  paper  is  sent 
to  every  daily  newspaper  and  lead- 
ing trade  paper  of  the  country,  and 


tions  of  the  country.  The  main  ob-  according  to  recent  information,  over 
ject  of  the  association  is  to  protect  i  1,000  editors  have  requested  the  pa- 
investors  against  investments  in  un- 1  per  under  personal  cover.  The  pa- 
worthy  or  fraudulent  enterprises,  and  j  per  furnishes  constructive  news,  and 
to  surround  legitimate  investment  i  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  editorial 
firms  with  proper  safeguards.  As  writers  and  commercial  organiza- 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  its  consti-  ,  tions,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  pub- 
tution,   the   purpose  of   the   associa-  j  lication   committee,  the  paper   ''will 

gather  for  the  use  of  newspapers  and 
organizations,  current  information 
regarding  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion. Every  reader  is  therefore  in- 
vited to  be  a  correspondent  regarding 
local,  state,  or  national  facts  of  ag- 
riculture, mining,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  distribution,  finance, 
education,  the  professions,  the  gov- 
ernment, and  altruism."  Nothing  in 
any  issue  of  the  paper  is  copyrighted, 
and  all  is  at  the  disposal  of  editors. 


tion  is: 

To  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
influence  of  investment  banks,  or 
bankers,  likewise  banking  iuBtitutions 
operating  bond  departments,  and  to  se- 
cure uniformity  of  action,  both  in  leg- 
islation and  in  methods  of  handling 
securities,  together  with  the  practical 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  banking 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try,   which    affect   the   investing   public. 
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International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce. — The  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com* 
merce  and  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Associations  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton,  Sept.  24-26,  under  the  presidency 
of  Louis  Canon-Legrand,  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Associations  of  Belgium. 
The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  city  of  Boston,  and  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  united 
in  welcoming  the  770  delegates.  The 
delegates  from  foreign  countries 
numbered  535,  representing  about  50 
different  countries,  and  including  the 
officially  appointed  representatives  of 
27  foreign  governments.  After  the 
close  of  the  Congress  most  of  the 
foreign  delegates  participated  in  a 
tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  topics  discussed,  and 
the  action  of  the  Congress  thereon, 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitral  justice  for 
suits  between  individuals  and  for- 
eign states. — ^This  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  permanent  committee 
for  Investigation,  along  with  a  mo- 
tion indorsing  international  arbitra- 
tion in  the  widest  sense.  (See  III, 
International  Peace  and  Arbitra- 
tion. ) 

2.  The  unification  of  legislation 
relating  to  checks. — The  Congress  re- 
solved that  such  unification  is  desir- 
able, and  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  a  plan  of 
unification  at  the  next  Congress. 
(See  XIV,  Banking  and  Currency.) 

3.  Commercial  statistics,  and  the 


immediate  institution  of  an  inter- 
national office. — The  Congress  ap- 
proved the  decision  of  the  interna- 
tional conference  held  at  Brussels  in 
1910  to  establish  an  international 
nomenclature  under  which  are  to  be 
grouped  all  imported  and  exported 
articles  of  merchandise.  And  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  this  nomencla- 
ture appear  in  the  briefest  possible 
space  of  time  in  the  statistical  ta- 
bles of  the  governments  represented 
at  this  conference. 

4.  The  desirability  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  upon  the  limitation 
of  through-order-notify  bills  of  lad- 
ing, and  of  legislation  and  other 
means  of  making  the  system  more 
effective. — The  Congress  approved  the 
legislation  pending  before  the  United 
States  Congress,  making  carriers  re- 
sponsible on  their  bills  of  lading, 
where  issued  by  their  authorized 
agents,  after  they  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  third  innocent  parties; 
approved  the  Central  Bureau  for  the 
safeguarding  of  cotton  bills  of  lad- 
ing against  forgery;  and  recommend- 
ed to  the  permanent  committee  a 
consideration  of  the  desirability  of 
an  international  congress  for  the 
promotion  of  international  laws  gov- 
erning international  carriers.  (See 
also  ''Cotton  Bills  of  Lading/'  supra.) 

5.  The  desirability  of  interna- 
tional uniformity  of  action  in  the 
matter  of  consular  invoices. — ^The 
Congress  approved  in  principle  the 
proposal  for  uniformity  of  consular 
invoices,  and  recommended  to  the 
several  chambers  for  their  favorable 
consideration  the  form  of  invoice 
prepared  for  the  consular  reference 
of  American  States. 
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PUBUO    FINANCE 


G.  C.  Williamson 


FEDERAL    FINANCE 

The  Goveauneaf  8  Financial  Condi- 
tion.— In  his  message  communicated 
to  Congress  Dec.  21,  1011,  President 
Taft  relerred  to  the  "very  satisfac- 
tory" financial  condition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  shown  in  an  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over  disbursements  and  the 
condition  of  public  credit  which  made 
it  possible  to  sell  Panama  Canal  three 
per  cent,  bonds  at  an  actual  interest 
rate  of  2.959  per  cent.  He  also  point- 
ed out  that  "a  calculation  of  the  ac- 
tual increase  in  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment arising  from  the  increase  in 
the  population  and  the  general  ex- 
pansion of  governmental  functions, 
except  those  of  the  Post  Office,  for  a 
number  of  years  shows  a  normal  in- 
crease of  abiut  four  per  cent,  a  year." 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The 
following  tables  show  the  ordinary 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  fi- 
nancial transactions  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1911,  and  June  30,  1912: 

ORDINARY  RECEIPTS 
(In  millions  of  doUars) 


1911 

314 

289 
34 
64 

1912 

Cxistoms 

311 

Internal  revenue: 

Ordinary 

293 

Corporation  tax 

29 

Miscellaneous 

59 

Total 

701 

692 

ORDINARY  EXPEN] 
(In  millions  of  doi 

DITURi 

lars) 

:s 

1911 

1912 

Civil  and  miscellaneoua 

War 

174 
160 
120 
21 
158 

172 
149 

Navy 

136 

Indians 

20 

Pensions 

154 

Postal  deficiency 

2 

Interest  on  public  debt 

21 

23 

Total 

654 

656 

PANAMA  CANAL 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Receipts  (sale  of  bonds) 

Ebq;>enditures 

Excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts 

Surplus,    including    Panama 

Balance  in  General  Fund  a^ 
close  of  year 


1011 


1012 


18 
37 

33 
35 

19 

2 

28 

35 

140 

167 

Appropriations  for  19x3. — Total  ap- 
propriations for  1913,  regular,  mis- 
cellaneous, and  permanent,  amount  to 
$1,019,636,143,  which  is  $7,046,738 
less  than  the  appropriations  for  1912, 
and  $21,011,833  less  than  the  esti- 
mates. The  decrease  for  1913  is  due 
to  a  smaller  appropriation  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  Since  the  Canal  is 
approaching  completion,  it  was  pos^ 
sible  to  appropriate  about  17  millions 
less  than  in  1912. 

Estimates  for  19x4. — The  total  es- 
timates for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  Dec.  2,  amount 
to  $1,105,206,963.  This  estimate  in- 
cludes the  sum  of  $281,791,508  for 
the  Post  Office,  which  is  expected 
to  be  self-supporting.  Omitting  the 
Post  Office  estimate,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  $72,078,248  over  the  ap- 
propriations for  1913.  The  principal 
increases  are  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, $28,312,220  (see  XII,  The 
Xavy),  for  pensions,  $20,000,00*0,  and 
for  rivers   and   harbors,   $16,311,372. 

Veto  of  Appropriation  Billa. — ^An 
unusual  occurrence  was  the  exercise 
of  the  presidential  veto  affainst  two 
important  appropriation  bills,  vie, 
the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  bill  and  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill.  On  June  17 
President  Taft  vetoed  the  latter  be- 
cause  of    legislation    attached   to    it 
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which  he  considered  would  substan- 
tially and  unwisely  reorganize  our 
military  establishment  (see  XII,  The 
Army),  Again  on  Aug.  15  the  Presi- 
dent returned  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill 
without  his  approval,  pointing  out 
the  "dangers  inherent  in  the  practice 
of  attaching  substantive  legislation 
to  appropriation  bills,''  and  declaring 
that  *^the  importance  and  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  furnishing  funds  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  Government  can- 
not be  used  by  the  Congress  to  force 
upon  the   Executive  acquiescence   in 


permanent  legislation  which  he  can-   getary  message,  a  summary  financial 


not  conscientiously  approve."  The 
veto  in  this  case  was  aimed  at  two 
"riders,"  one  limiting  the  tenure  of 
office  of  civil-service  employees  to  a 
term  of  seven  years  and  the  other  re- 
pealing the  act  creating  the  Com- 
merce Court.  President  Taft  was 
convinced  that  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  civil-service  measure,  which 
was  the  elimination  of  those  who 
have  become  inefficient  through  dis- 
ease and  old  age,  can  be  better  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  civil-service 
pension  system.  Touching  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Court,  he  de- 
clared: "I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  a  court  because  its 
decisions  may  not  always  meet  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature." An  attempt  to  pass  these 
bills  over  the  veto  failed.  Formerly 
the  rules  of  the  House  prohibited 
legislative  "riders"  of  this  sort.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  good  many  impor- 
tant laws  have  been  enacted  as  a 
part  of  appropriation  bills. 

Budget  Reform. — Perhaps  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year  in  mat- 
ters of  federal  finance  is  the  effort 
of  President  Taft  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  system  and  im- 
proved financial  methods.  The  situa- 
tion, as  the  President  sees  it,  calls 
for  a  thorough  reform.  "There  is  at 
present,"  he  declares,  "no  provision 
for  reporting  revenues,  expenditures, 
and  estimates  for  appropriations  in 
such  manner  that  the  executive,  be- 
fore submitting  estimates,  and  each 
member  of  Congress,  and  the  people, 
after  estimates  have  been  submitted, 
may  know  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  or  what  the  Government 
proposes    to   do."     Secretary   of   the 


Treasury  MacVeagh  has  in  his  recent 
annual  reports  strongly  advocated 
the  adoption  of  a  budget  system. 

The  President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  acting  under 
the  instructions  of  the  President  and 
the  wide  authority  given  to  it  by 
Congress,  has  prepared  and  submit- 
ted to  the  President  an  elaborate  and 
most  valuable  report  on  "The  Need 
for  a  National  Budget"  in  which  it 
is  recommended  that  the  President 
should  be  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion a  budget,  to  contain  a  brief  bud- 


statement,  a  sunmiary  of  expen- 
ditures, and  a  comparison  of  the  esti- 
mated and  actual  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures for  a  period  of  years,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  as  to 
new  legislation.  The  Commission 
also  recommended  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  required  to  sul>- 
mit  to  Congress  detailed  reports  in 
the  form  of  a  book  of  estimates  and 
a  consolidated  financial  report  giving 
a  detailed  statement  of  revenues  ana 
expenditures  for  the  previous  five 
years.  Other  recommendations  also 
aim  to  secure  greater  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency and  to  fix  responsibility 
through  an  improved  system  of  re- 
ports and  accounts. 

In  addition  to  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  its  constructive  recommenda- 
tions, the  Commission's  report  con- 
tains a  valuable  historical  and  de- 
scriptive study  of  the  present  finan- 
cial methods  of  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  an  outline  of 
what  the  proposed  budget  would  con- 
tain, and,  as  Appendix  V,  answers 
submitted  by  the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives abroad  to  questions  on 
budgetary  methods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  a  message  of  June  27,  1912, 
President  Taft  transmitted  this  re- 
port to  Congress,  recommending  the 
legislation  necessary  to  put  its  rec- 
ommendations into  effect.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  immediate  budget 
reform  would  serve  as  the  ground- 
work for  general  reforms  in  stand- 
ardization, consolidation  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  all  branches  of 
the  government  service. 

Reforms  so  far-reaching  could  not 
fail   to   arouse  antagonism.     A  gen- 
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eral  appropriations  committee,  as 
contemplated  in  the  proposed  budget 
plan,  would  mean  a  reduction  in  Ihe 
power  and  prestige  of  several  com- 
mittees that  now  have  to  do  with 
important  branches  of  expenditure. 
Evidence  of  this  opposition  is  seen  in 
a  provision  of  the  Sundry  Civil  bill 
reducing  the  salaries  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Commission  and  in  a 
paragraph,  inserted  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, providing  that  *'the  regular  an- 
nual estimates  of  appropriations  and 
expenses  of  the  Government  shall  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress 
by  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
such  preparation  and  submission  only 
in  the  forms  as,  at  the  time,  are  re- 
quired by  law  and  in  no  other  form 
and  at  no  other  time."  This  provi- 
sion seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
prevent  the  President  from  carrying 
out  his  announced  plan  of  submitting 
next  year's  estimates  to  Congress  in 
budget  form,  to  accompany  the  regu- 
lar book  of  estimates  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  required  to 
submit.  President  Taft  has  taken 
the  stand  that  Congress  has  not  the 
constitutional  authority  to  prevent 
him  from  submitting  to  it  ''and  to 
the  country  a  statement  of  resources, 
obligations,  revenues,  expenditures, 
and  estimates  in  the  form  he  deems 
desirable." 

Tlie  Tariff.— Althou^  tariff  mat- 
ters occupied  a  large  &are  of  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  little  was  ac- 
complished save  the  elimination  of 
the  Tariff  Board.  The  Democrats,  in 
control  of  the  House,  adopted  the 
plan  of  revising  the  tariff  a  schedule 
at  a  time,  a  method  which  President 
Taft  had  himself  frequently  recom- 
mended. In  favor  of  separate  revi- 
sion of  individual  schedules  are  the 
possibility  of  a  more  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts  concerning  each 
industry  considered  and  the  lessened 
opportunity  for  vote-trading  and  log- 
rolling, as  well  as  a  less  serious  busi- 
ness shock. 

The  Steel  Schedule.— On  Dec.  20, 
1011,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  submitting  the  long-ex- 
pected report  by  the  Tariff  Board  on 
the  wool  schedule.  Action  on  this 
schedule  being  therefore  necessarily 
delayed  in  order  to  give  time  to  study 
the  Board's  report,  the  steel  and  iron 


schedule  was  first  taken  up.  In  its 
report  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee (U.  S.  62d  Cong«,  2d.  sess..  House 
rept.  260)  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  industries  affected  by  this 
schedule  were  quite  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers  without 
protection;  that  earnings  and  profits 
were  already  sufficiently  high;  and 
that  labor  conditions  did  not  justify 
any  claim  to  a  continuance  of  pro- 
tective rates.  The  duties  recom- 
mended were,  therefore,  placed  on  a 
purely  revenue  basis,  at  an  estimated 
reduction  from  an  average  of  34.51 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  22.42  per  cent. 

On  Jan.  29  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  but  on  April  5  was  reported 
on  (U.  S.,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Senate 
rept.  591)  adversely  by  the  Senate 
Conmiittee  on  Finance,  after  hearings 
lasting  several  days.  The  reductions 
of  the  House  bill  were  characterised 
as  "radical  and  unreasonable,''  made 
without  adeauate  investigation,  and 
opposed  by  ail  who  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee.  The  bill  as  a 
whole  was  considered  a  failure  as  a 
revenue  measure  and  objectionable  be- 
cause rates  were  ad  valorem.  Nev- 
ertheless, on  May  30  the  Senate 
adopted  the  House  steel  bill,  with 
four  amendments,  one  of  them  repeal- 
ing the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Act, 
and  fixing  a  duty  of  $2.00  a  ton  on 
all  print  paper  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  lieu  of  a  duty  of 
about  $4.00  provided  in  the  existing 
law.  This  amendment  the  House  re- 
jected and  the  Senate  finally  receded 
from  its  position.  The  bill  then 
passed  and  on  Aug.  15  was  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  (U.  S.,  62d  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  House  doc.  908)  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  hastily  prepared,  provid- 
ed only  for  revenue,  and  failed  to  pro- 
tect sufficiently  the  industries  af- 
fected. The  House  then  passed  it 
over  the  veto,  but  the  Senate  refused 
to  do  so. 

The  chemical  schedule  was  the  sec- 
ond to  be  taken  up.  The  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee  on  Feb.  16  made  a 
voluminous  report  of  over  400  pages. 
The  chemical  industry  was  given  a 
special  schedule  of  the  tariff  for  the 
first  time  in  18B3  and  the  classifica- 
tion has  remained  practically  un- 
changed since  that  time,  although  the 
industry  has  been  completely  trans- 
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formed.  The  Committee  claimed  to 
have  revised  the  classification  so  as 
to  conform  with  modern  industrial 
and  administrative  requirements.  It 
was  found  that  our  patent  laws  have 
so  far  eliminated  all  competition  that 
the  chemical  industries  are  quite  able 
to  hold  their  own  without  highly  pro- 
tective duties.  A  bill  embodying  the 
views  of  the  Committee  was  passed  in 
the  House  on  Feb.  21  by  a  vote  of 
178  to  127,  only  one  Republican  vot- 
ing for  it.  The  Senate  on  July  3  re- 
jected the  House  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  having  refused  to  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

The  Sugar  BiU. — On  March  1  the 
House  Democrats  in  caucus  decided 
to  put  sugar  on  the  free  list,  thus 
abolishing  $53,000,000  in  annual  cus- 
toms revenue,  and  to  extend  the  cor- 
poration tax  to  include  individuals 
and  copartnerships  with  incomes  of 
$5,000  a  year  or  more.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  claimed  to 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  full 
import  tax,  or  1^  cents  a  pound,  is 
paid  by  the  consumer,  so  that  free 
sugar  would  represent  a  saving  to  the 
public  of  $115,000,000  a  year.  The 
minority,  however,  presented  a  vig- 
orous protest  against  the  measure, 
charging  that  an  agreement  had  been 
made  between  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  sugar  trust,  enabling  the 
Democrats  to  catch  the  popular  vote 
and  the  sugar  trust  to  go  unmolested. 
On  March  15  the  House,  following  a 
spirited  debate,  passed  the  free  su- 
gar bill  by  a  vote  of  198  to  103. 
Twenty- four  Republicans  voted  for 
it,  while  Democrats  from  sugar-pro- 
ducing states  voted  against  it. 

The  excise  bill,  designed  to  make 
good  the  revenue  sacrificed  in  the  su- 

far  bill,  was  reported  by  Chairman 
Tnderwood  on  March  14,  the  report 
being  mainly  an  argument  to  prove 
that  an  income  tax  in  the  form  of  an 
excise  tax  is  constitutional.  The  bill 
was  passed  on  March  19  by  a  vote 
of  250  to  40,  all  the  Democrats  and 
80  Republicans  voting  for  it,  and  on 
July  26  it  passed  the  Senate,  with 
certain  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  37 
to  18.  Four  days  later  the  House 
refused  to  accept  the  amendments. 
On  the  same  day  the  House  also  re- 

J'ected   the   Lodge   Sugar   bill,   which 
lad  been  passed  on  July  27  as  a  sub- 


stitute for  the  House  bill.  The  Lodge 
bill  reduced  the  duty  on  sugar  and 
abolished  the  differential,  entailing  a 
revenue  loss  of  about  $5,000,000.  The 
Democratic  bill,  it  will  be  recalled, 
would  have  me^nt  a  loss  of  $50,000,- 
000  to  $60,000,000, 

The  Wool  Schedule. — Schedule  K  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  has  been  con- 
stantly and  vigorously  attacked  on 
all  sides  and  has  found  few  willing 
to  defend  it.  President  Taft  himself 
declared  its  rates  to  be  indefensible, 
but  was  nevertheless  constrained  to 
veto  a  bill  reducing  the  duty  on  wool 
and  woolens  prepared  in  the  special 
session  of  the  summer  of  1911,  be- 
cause, he  said,  the  bill  presented  to 
him  was  hastily  drawn,  without  ac- 
curate and  scientific  information,  so 
that  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  met 
his  platform  pledge  to  adjust  rates 
with  reference  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  urged  Congress  to  post- 
pone all  revision  until  the  Tariff 
Board  should  report  in  December. 

Although  the  Tariff  Board's  wool 
report  was  laid  before  Congress  on 
Dec.  20,  it  was  not  until  March  27 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reported  on  it  (U.  S.,  62d  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  House  rept.  455).  The  bill 
which  came  from  the  Committee  (H. 
R.  22195)  was  identical  with  the  one 
(H.  R.  11019)  President  Taft  had 
vetoed  the  preceding  August.  The 
latter  bill,  the  Democrats  claimed, 
had  been  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  mandate  and  had  been 
based  on  elaborate  and  painstaking 
investigations.  In  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  they  failed  to  find  any- 
thing requiring  changes  in  the  rates 
of  H.  R.  11019.  The  minority  of 
the  Committee,  however,  found  in  the 
data  presented  by  the  Tariff  Board 
warrant  for  a  substitute  bill  designed 
to  carry  out  the  Republican  party's 
principle  of  equalizing  the  difference 
of  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad. 

While  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  contained  no  definite  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  rates,  compe- 
tent critics  believed  that  it  called 
for  slight  reductions.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  complained  that  it 
was  not  a  tariff  report  at  all;  that, 
instead  of  discussing  the  effects  of  the 
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tariff  on  capital  and  labor  and  the 
consumer,  it  confined  Itself  to  an  an- 
alysis of  the  money  expenses  involved 
in  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  wool.  Whatever  its  value,  the  re- 
port was  not  destined  to  find  favor 
with  the  Democratic  House,  but  so 
good  an  authority  as  Prof.  Taussig 
was  able  to  say: 

It  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  infer- 
matiOD.  Even  those  who  have  followed 
the  previous  literature  of  the  subject, 
official  and  unofficial,  cannot  fail  to  find 
here  new  and  helpful  material.  What- 
ever be  the  serviceability  of  the  report 
toward  settling  legislation,  its  useful- 
ness to  the  honest-minded  inquirer  can- 
not be  doubted. 

On  April  1  the  bill  passed  the 
House  and  on  June  3  was  adversely 
reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  though 
it  finally  passed  the  Senate  with  cer- 
tain amendments  which  the  House  re- 
fused to  accept.  The  differences  hav- 
ing been  adjusted  in  conference,  the 
bin  was  presented  to  the  President, 
who  vetoed  it  on  Aug.  9  (U.  S.,  62d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House  doc.  903).  In 
his  veto  message  President  Taft  as- 
serted that  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  fully  justified  his  veto  of  the 
previous  bill.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  rate  of  29  per  cent,  on  raw  wool 
in  the  Underwood  bill  was  inadequate 
to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction. "To  maintain  the  atatua 
quo  in  the  wool  industry,"  he  de- 
clared, "the  minimum  ad  vaiorem  rate 
necessary,  even  for  high-grade  wool 
in  years  of  high  prices,  would  be  35 
per  cent."  The  rates  in  the  proposed 
measure  would,  consequently,  cause 
great  injury  to  business  and  much 
unemployment.  The  House  on  Aug. 
13  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  by 
a  vote  of  174  to  80,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  take  further  action. 

The  cotton  schedule  was  also  in- 
vestigated by  the  Tariff  Board  and 
a  synopsis  of  its  report,  together  with 
a  recommendation  that  duties  be  re- 
vised and  reduced,  was  laid  before 
Congress  by  President  Taft  in  a  spe- 
cial message  on  March  26.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  reporting 
on  June  4  (U.  S.,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
House  rent.  829),  repeated  its  criti- 
'^.ism  of  tne  cost-of-production  theory. 


and  again  objected  because  the  Board 
made  no  recommendations,  presenting 
only  the  data  collected,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. The  investigations  of  the 
Board  were  also  declared  to  be  so  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory  as  not 
to  warrant  any  change  in  the  duties 
fixed  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act.  It 
was  further  chaiged  that  the  report 
was  merely  a  "library  compilation," 
adding  little  to  information  already 
in  print,  and  that  it  had  shifted  its 
basis  from  the  costs  of  the  foreign 
producer,  employed  in  the  wool  re- 
port, to  foreign  prices. 

The  bill  presented  (H.  R.  25034) 
was  identical  with  H.  R.  12812,  in- 
troduced at  the  first  session  of  the 
62d  Congress.  The  latter,  after  being 
passed  without  change  by  both  houses, 
was  vetoed  by  President  Taft,  Con- 
gress beinff  urged  to  wait  for  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board.  The  new 
bill  passed  the  Senate  with  amend- 
ments but  this  time  failed  to  reach 
the  President. 

The  Tariff  Board.— The  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  work  of  the  Tariff 
Board  plainly  showed  hostility.  As 
early  as  Dec.  7  the  Tariff  Board  bill 
was  voted  down  b^  a  strictly  party 
vote.  The  same  bill  had  passed  the 
House  and  Senate  at  the  last  session 
of  the  61st  Congress,  but  had  been 
lost  through  a  filibuster  on  a  confer- 
ence report.  President  Taft  urged 
Congress  to  continue  the  life  of  the 
Board  so  that  it  could  investigate 
the  metal,  leather,  and  chemical 
schedules  and  the  Senate  took  action 
looking  to  its  continuance.  On  June 
7,  however,  it  was  finally  eliminated 
by  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  47, 
and  went  out  of  existence  on  June  30 
for  lack  of  financial  support. 

Income  Tax  Amendment. — Thirty- 
four  states  have  now  ratified  the  pro- 
posed income  tax  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution,  the  number  re- 
quired to  make  the  amendment  valid 
being  36.  Four  of  these  (Arizona, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Louisi- 
ana) were  added  to  the  list  in  1912. 
The  lower  house  of  the  New  York 
legislature  on  March  13,  1912,  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  rescinding  its  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment'  given  last 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  30,   1912 


Interest-bearing  debt: 

48.  Loan  of  1925 

38,  Loan  of  1908-1918 

28,  ConsolB  of  1930 

28,  Panama  Canal  Loan,  1906 . 
28,  Panama  Canal  Loan,  1908 . 
38,  Panama  Canal  Loan,  1911 . 
2^8,  Poet.  Say.  bonds,  1911... 
2^8,  Poet.  Sav.  bonds,  1912... 


$118,489,900 

63,945,460 

646,250,150 

54,631,980 

30.000,000 

50,000.000 

41,900 

417,380 


Debt  bearing  no  interest: 

United  States  notes  (green- 
backs)   $346,681,016 

National  bank  notes,  redemp- 
tion aoooimt 24,710,831 

Old  demand  notes 53,282 

Fractional  currency 6,856,154 


Debt  on  Trhioh  interest  has  ceased: 

Funded  loans  of  1891 $28,650 

Loan  of  1904 13,260 

Funded  loan  of  1907 800^50 

Refunding  certificates 14,060 

Old  debt 904,160 


Certificates  and  notes  issued  on  deixMits  of 
coin  and  silver  bullion: 

Gold  certificates $1,040,057,369 

Silver  certificates 481,549,000 

Treasuiy  notes  of  1890. . . .  2,929,000 


Total  interest-bearing  debt $963,776,770 

Total  debt  on  which  mterest  has  ceased 1,760,450 

Total  debt  bearing  no  interest 378,301,284 

Total  certificates  and  notes  issued  on  deposits  of  coin  and 

silver  bullion 1,524,535.369 

Total  debt,  June  30.  1912 $2368.373.873 


year.  The  question  of  whether  a 
state,  having  once  ratified  an  amend- 
ment, can  reverse  its  action  came  up 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
both  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  and  was  then  decided 
against  the  right  to  rescind.  Appa- 
rently the  weight  of  authority  is  at 
present  against  the  right  of  a  state 
to  repudiate  favorable  action,  although 
it  may  at  any  time  withdraw  a  re- 
jection. Following  is  the  list  of 
states  which  have  ratified  the  pro- 
posed sixteenth  amendment: 


Alabama 

Louisiana 

No.   Carolina 

Arisona 

Maine 

No.  Dakota 

Arkansas 

Maryland 

Ohio 

California 

Michigan 

Oklahoma 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

So.  Carolina 

Idaho 

Missouri 

So.  Dakota 

lUinois 

Montana 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

Texas 

Iowa 

Nevada 

Washington 

Kansas 

New    York 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Tax  on  White  Phosphorus  Matches. 
— ^As  the  result  of  an  agitation  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  the  i^erican  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation  in  the 
interest  of  industrial  hygiene.  Con- 
gress, by  an  act  of  April  9,  1912, 
made  use  of  the  taxing  power  to  de- 
stroy the  white-phosphorus  match  in- 
dustry. The  rate  of  the  tax  is  two 
cents  per  hundred  matches,  and  is 
to  be  paid  by  means  of  adhesive 
stamps.  The  act  also  forbids  the  im- 
portation of  white-phosphorus  match- 


es after  Jan.  1,  1913,  and  their  ex- 
portation after  Jan.  1,  1914. 

The  Public  Debt.— The  table  at  the 
top  of  this  page  gives  a  statement  of 
the  public  debt  as  of  June  30,  1912. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  in  his  annual  report  that  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  originally  fixed 
for  postal  savings  bonds  proved  not 
high  enough  to  keep  them  above  par. 
When  the  quotations  reached  92^ 
the  trustees  of  the  postal  savings 
system  arranged  to  take  over  at  par 
any  bonds  depositors  might  wish  to 
sell.  (See  also  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, infra, ) 

STATE    AND    LOOAI.    FIKANOE 

Legislation  in  igxa^— The  legisla- 
tures of  only  15  states  were  in  ses- 
sion during  1912.  Arizona  and  Lou- 
isiana each  held  a  special  session  in 
addition  to  the  regular  one,  while 
Minnesota  and  Idaho  held  special 
sessions  only.  In  but  one  state 
(Rhode  Island)  was  legislation  of 
special  significance  enact^.  Matters 
of  sufficient  importance  to  receive 
mention  in  this  brief  review  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  states. 

Arizona. — The  financial  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  Arizona,  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  Feb.  14,  1912, 
are  briefiy  as  follows:  Art.  IX,  on 
*Tublic  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Tax- 
ation," follows  closely  the  provisions 
of    other    state    constitutions.      The 
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state  debt  is  never  to  exceed  $350,000, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
military  purposes,  and  the  state  leg- 
islature is  required  to  levy  a  tax 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  ex- 
punge the  debt  in  25  years.  Local 
governments  may  not  incur  debt  in 
excess  of  four  per  cent,  of  the  tax- 
able property,  although  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  electors  it 
may  be  increased  to  nine  per  cent,  to 
provide  water,  light,  and  sewers.  The 
general  property  tax  is  adopted,  but 
full  power  is  given  to  levy  income, 
inheritance,  and  corporation  taxes. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  tax 
clauses  of  the  constitutions  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  conventions  of  both 
states  were  memorialized  by  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Association  to  secure  a 
provision  permitting  the  classifica- 
tion of  property  for  taxation  pur- 
poses. Arizona  adopted  the  model 
clause  recommended,  but  New  Mexico, 
following  the  language  employed  in 
the  constitutions  of  most  older 
states,  declared  that  ''the  rate  of  tax- 
tition  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  upon 
all  subjects  of  taxation." 

Idaho.— The  Idaho  legislature,  in 
the  first  special  session  in  its  history, 
while  retaining  a  provision  that  tax- 
able property  must  be  valued  at  full 
cash  value,  provided  that  it  is  to  be 
assessed  for  taxation  at  40  per  cent, 
of  this  actual  value.  Land  and  im- 
provements are  to  be  assessed  sepa- 
rately. 

Massachusetts. — The  Massachusetts 
inheritance  tax  law  was  amended  so 
as  to  exempt  the  personal  property 
of  non-residents,  only  real  estate  sit^ 
uated  in  Massachusetts  being  taxa- 
ble. The  rates  were  increa^d,  the 
exemption  for  direct  heirs  made 
larger,  and  the  classification  of  heirs 
somewhat  modified. 

Miunesota. — The  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture, in  a  special  session  of  June  4 
to  18,  increased  the  railroad  gross- 
earnings  tax  from  four  to  five  per 
cent.  The  change  was  ratified  by 
the  electorate,  Nov.  5,  by  a  vote  of 
184,612   to   41,130. 

MississippL — ^In  Afississippi  a  law 
was  passed  levying  a  "privilege  tax" 
upon  timber-land  interests  and  on  all 
transfers,  with  the  exception  of  deeds 
of  trust   and   real-estate   mortgages. 


An  act  approved  March  16,  1912,  lev- 
ies a  graduated  tax  of  5  to  20  mills 
in  the  dollar  on  ail  incomes  in  excess 
of  $2,600. 

New  Mexico. — The  failure  of  New 
Mexico  to  provide  in  her  constitution 
for  the  classification  of  property  has 
been  referred  to  above.  The  other 
financial  provisions  relate  chiefiy  to 
the  subject  of  state  and  local  debts. 
State  indebtedness  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government  is  limited  to 
$200,000.  Debt  for  special  purposes 
may  be  contracted,  but  only  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  on  referendum,  and  may 
not  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  property.  Such  spe- 
cial debts  must  also  be  accompanied 
by  an  annual  tax  levy  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  amortize  the  principal  in 
50  years.  Municipalities  must  also 
provide  sinking  funds  with  tax  levies 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  debt  in  50  years,  the  total  of 
such  debt  being  limited  to  four  per 
cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. 

iiew  York. — Little  tax  legislation 
of  importance  was  enacted  in  New 
York;  only  two  changes  need  be  men- 
tioned here,  one  relating  to  the  ex- 
emption of  household  furniture  and 
personal  effects,  the  other  reducing 
the  assessment  of  forest  lands.  In- 
stead of  an  exemption  limited  to  cer- 
tain specified  kinds  of  property  of  an 
aggregate  value  of  $250,  ''household 
furnitiire  and  personal  effects  to  the 
value  of  $1,000"  are  now  exempt. 
Three  laws  were  passed  designed  to 
encourage  tree  planting  by  reducing 
the  burden  of  taxation. 

Rhode  Island. — Probably  the  most 
important  tax  legislation  of  the  year 
was  enacted  by  Khode  Island.  In  re- 
cent years  Khode  Island  has  fur- 
nished the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  the  application  of  the  unmodified 
general  property  tax  to  corporations. 
Following  the  reconmiendations  of  a 
joint  special  committee  on  taxation 
laws,  the  legislature  in  1912  applied 
the  "corporate  excess"  system  to  or- 
dinary business  corporations  doing 
business  for  profit  in  the  state  and 
imposed  a  gross  earnings  tax  of  one 
to  three  per  cent,  on  public-service 
corporations.  Banking  corporations 
are  not  taxed  on  the  corporate  ex- 
cess, but  the  shares  of  all  trust  com- 
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panies,  state  and  national  banks  are 
assessed  to  the  owners,  though  the 
bank  must  pay  the  tax  directly.  A 
permanent  tax  commission  was  also 
created,  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, not  subject  to  the  corporate 
excess  tax,  is  to  be  assessed  at  a  uni- 
form rate  of  40  cents  per  $100,  the 
same  rate  as  levied  on  bank  shares 
and  the  corporate  excess. 

Constitutional  Amendments  in  1912. 
— ^Numerous  constitutional  amend- 
ments relating  to  taxation  have  been 
before  the  people  of  several  states. 
A  review  of  the  changes  proposed  in 
state  constitutions  during  1912  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  two  general  ten- 
dencies pointed  out  by  Professor 
Gardner  in  the  1911  Yeab  Book  (p. 
301),  viz.,  (1)  "a  movement  toward 
the  break-up  of  the  general  property 
tax;  (2)  the  creation  of  a  more  ef- 
fective administrative  system  in  mat- 
ters of  taxation,  brought  about 
through  centralized  control  of  local 
assessments."  (For  latest  returns 
available  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
the  votes  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments, see  VI,  Amendments  to  State 
Constitutions, ) 

The  voters  of  Arizona  on  Nov.  6 
ratified  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, limiting  the  amount  of  debt 
which  may  under  any  circumstances 
be  incurred  by  a  county  or  school 
district  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  tax- 
able property.  A  city  or  town  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  electorate, 
increase  its  debt  from  5  per  cent,  to 
15  per  cent,  to  provide  water  supply, 
light,  and  sewers. 

In  California  a  home  rule  amend- 
ment was  submitted  to  enable  cities, 
counties,  and  other  local  taxine  dis- 
tricts to  raise  revenue  for  local  pur- 
poses in  any  manner  the  electors  may 
choose.  An  amendment  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  Kentucky 
at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1913,  al^lishing  the  uniform  taxation 
6{  all  property  and  permitting  the 
legislature  to  decide  what  classes  of 
property  shall  be  subject  to  local  tax- 
ation. In  a  special  session  the  Louisi- 
ana legislature  passed  resolutions 
submitting  19  amendments  to  the 
electors  in  November.  Eleven  of  the 
19  were  concerned  with  matters  of 
taxation  and  finance.  Three  of  the 
11  were   adopted  Nov.  5,  viz.:    (1) 


the  exemption  from  taxation  for  20 
years  of  corporations  organized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  lending  money 
at  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  interest 
on  country  real  estate  situated  in 
Louisiana;  (2) exemption  from  all  tax- 
ation of  the  legal  reserves  of  Louisi- 
ana life-insurance  companies;  (3) 
certain  provisions  authorizing  and 
regulating  the  issuance  of  municipal 
refunding  bonds.  The  amendments 
defeated  at  the  polls  on  Nov.  5  were 
as  follows:  (1)  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  taxation  and 
assessment;  (2)  exemption  of  new  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  improve- 
ments made  on  land  by  immigrants 
from  local  taxes  for  ten  years;  (3) 
exemption  of  money  in  hand  or  on 
deposit;  (4)  exemption  of  homes; 
(5)  a  parish  referendum  for  the  re- 
lease of  cities  and  towns  from  paro- 
chial licenses  and  taxes;  (6)  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  ten  years, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  new 
canals  for  irrigation,  navigation,  and 
power  purposes;  (7)  refunding  and 
settlement  of  state  debt;  (8)  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  ten  years 
of  railroads  constructed  after  Jan. 
1,  1913. 

Two  amendments  submitted  by  ini- 
tiative petition  were  voted  upon  in 
Missouri  at  the  general  November 
election.  One  of  these  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  because  it  was 
designed  to  establish  a  single  tax  on 
land  and  franchise  values.  The 
change  was  to  be  brought  about  grad- 
ually. Bonds,  state  and  local,  were 
to  be  exempt  at  once.  In  1914  all 
other  forms  of  personal  property  were 
to  be  exempted  and  poll  taxes,  busi- 
ness licenses,  etc.,  to  be  abolished.  In 
1914  and  1915  improvements  on  land 
were  to  be  taxed  at  only  three-fourths 
of  their  assessed  value,  with  a  total 
exemption  of  $3,000  on  each  house- 
hold; in  1916  and  1917  at  one-half, 
and  in  1918  and  1919  at  one-fourth 
of  their  value.  After  1919  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  to  be  whollv 
exempt,  leaving  land  and  public-util- 
ity franchises  the  only  objects  of  tax- 
ation. The  amendment  specifically 
reserved  the  power  to  tax  all  fran- 
chises, privileges,  and  inheritances. 
The  second  amendment  provided  for 
a  permanent  tax  commission  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  governor. 
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The  official  canvass  of  the  votes 
on  the  single  tax  amendment  shows 
that  it  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
and  the  opposition  to  the  first  amend- 
ment also  secured  the  defeat  of  the 
permanent  tax  commission.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  single  tax  seemed  to 
feel  that  a  permanent  conmiission 
would  in  some  way  serve  as  an  en- 
tering wedge  for  the  single  tax. 

A  constitutional  convention  met  in 
New  Hampshire  in  June  and  pro- 
posed twelve  amendments  to  be  voted 
on  in  November.  Three  of  the  twelve 
related  to  taxation.  One  granted  the 
power  to  tax  in  a  special  way  grow- 
ing timber,  money  at  interest,  in- 
comes from  the  stock  of  foreign  cor- 
porations, and  from  money  at  inter- 
est, except  from  deposits  in  New 
Hampshire  savings  banks;  a  second 
granted  the  power  to  levy  graduated 
inheritance  taxes;  and  the  third  per- 
mitted the  levying  of  a  tax  on  the 
incomes  of  public-service  corporations 
and  voluntary  associations  in  lieu  of 
the  property  tax.  All  three  were 
decisively  defeated  at  the  polls  on 
Nov.  6.  The  convention  refused  to 
strike  from  the  constitution  the  word 
"proportional,"  which  prevents  clas- 
sification. 

A  constitutional  convention  in  Ohio 
also  failed  to  give  the  voters  a  chance 
to  abolish  the  uniform  rule.  So  hos- 
tile, indeed,  was  the  convention  to 
classification  that  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum amendment  prohibiting  its  use 
to  secure  the  classification  of  prop- 
erty or  single  land  taxes.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  clear,  however,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  convention  accu- 
rately reflected  public  opinion  in 
Ohio,  for  in  1908  an  amendment  per- 
mitting classification  of  property  re- 
ceived 339,000  affirmative  votes  and 
only  96,000  negative.  It  failed  then 
only  because  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  election  was  required. 
The  Ohio  convention  did  propose  sev- 
eral changes  afiTecting  taxation,  all  of 
which  were  approved  at  the  polb  on 
Sept.  3.  Power  was  given  to  levy  a 
uniform  or  progressive  inheritance 
tax,  with  an  exemption  not  exceeding 
$20,000;  a  uniform  or  graduated  in- 
come tax,  with  exemptions  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000;  excise  and  franchise 
taxes:  and  taxes  upon  the  production 


of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  minerals.  At 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  from 
the  inheritance  and  income  taxes 
must  be  returned  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. A  poll  tax  has  long  b^n  for- 
bidden for  state  and  county  purposes ; 
a  section  of  the  1912  amendment  for- 
bids it  altogether. 

The  electors  of  Utah  voted  at  the 
general  election  in  November  on  sev- 
eral constitutional  amendments.  The 
principal  change  proposed  was  the 
abolition  of  the  rules  of  uniformity 
and  proportionality.  The  board  of 
equalization  is  to  be  given  increased 
powers.  Other  sections  proposed  re- 
late to  the  debt  limit  for  cities,  the 
payment  of  the  state  debt,  and  the 
taxation  of  mines.  (See  also  VI, 
Amendments  to  State  Constitutional) 

Court  Decisions. — ^Amonff  the  im- 
portant court  decisions  of  the  year 
the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
On  Feb.  19  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  confirming  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota, 
held  valid  a  Minnesota  statute  im- 
posing a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  express  companies  (United  States 
Express  Co.  v,  Minnesota,  223  U.  8., 
335).  It  had  been  contended  that 
the  tax,  which  was  to  be  in  lieu  of 
all  other  taxes  on  the  property  of 
the  corporations  within  the  state, 
was  a  tax  on  interstate  conmierce. 
The  importance  of  the  decision  lies 
in  the  ruling  that  gross  earnings 
may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  taxa- 
tion of  corporations  doing  an  inter- 
state business.  On  the  same  day 
the  Supreme  Court  held  invalid  an 
Oklahoma  statute  of  1910  (Meyer, 
Auditor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  i;. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  223  U.  S.,  298). 
The  court  held  in  this  case  that  the 
tax  was  not  simply  laid  on  all  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  business  within 
the  state,  for  it  included  income 
from  investments  and  bonds  outside 
the  state. 

On  Jan.  9  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  held  constitutional  the 
graduated  income-tax  law  passed  in 
1911.  Various  arguments  against  its 
validity  had  been  brought  forth.  It 
was  alleged  to  be  unreasonably  pro- 
gressive; to  result  in  double  taxa- 
tion; to  violate  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, because  the  state  tax  com- 
mission   had    power    to    appoint    as- 
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sessors;  to  grant  unreasonable  per- 
sonal exemptions;  and  to  discrimi- 
nate af^ainst  corporations.  All  of 
these    contentions   the   court   denied. 

State  Income  Taxes. — ^From  the 
revenue  standpoint  the  Wisconsin 
income  tax  is  considered  a  great  suc- 
cess, yielding  over  $3,300,000.  In 
Milwaukee  it  is  claimed  it  will 
yield  enough  to  make  possible  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  personal- 
property  tax.  The  law,  however,  is 
meeting  considerable  opposition,  and 
may  presently  be  repeaJed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  complicated  political  situa- 
tion. In  Oklahoma  the  situation  is 
very  different.  The  state  auditor 
reports  that  both  the  graduated 
land-tax  law  and  the  income-tax  law 
have  utterly  failed  as  revenue  meas- 
ures. The  income-tax  law  went  into 
effect  in  May,  1908,  and  has  not 
produced  as  much  as  $5,000  in  any 
vear,  although  special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  enforce  it  in  the 
wealthier  counties. 

State  Tax  Commiasions. — ^A  per- 
manent tax  commission  of  three 
members  has  been  authorized  and 
appointed  in  Arizona.  The  Rhode 
Island  tax  act  of  1912,  as  already 
noted,  created  a  permanent  tax  com- 
mission. No  less  than  six  special 
investigating  commissions  have  been 
at  wonc  during  the  year.  In  Con- 
necticut public-service  corporation 
taxes  have  been  investigated  by  a 
commission  of  three  members.  In 
Kentucky  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers is  to  report  to  the  governor  in 
1913  and  to  the  legislature  in  1914 
a  plan  for  a  general  revision  of  the 
revenue  and  taxation  laws.  A  com- 
mission is  also  to  report  in  Mary- 
land in  1913.  In  New  Jersey  a 
oonmiission  of  five  members  has  in- 
vestigated the  methods  of  assess- 
ment and  will  make  a  report  to  the 
legislature  in  1913.  Utah  has  a 
body  of  three  members  investigating 
taxation  generally.  A  commission 
authorized  in  Louisiana  in  Julv  re- 
ported to  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature    in   August. 

Taxation  of  La]id.—Public  opinion 
seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  of 
heavier  taxation  of  land,  with  par- 
tial or  entire  exemption  of  improve- 
ments. The  Missouri  amendment  to 
effect  this  has  been  mentioned  above. 


Various  Canadian  cities  have  abol- 
ished the  tax  on  improvements  and 
the  movement  has  met  with  some 
success  in  Oregon  and  Washington* 
A  bill  was  before  the  New  York  les- 
islature  in  1911,  and  again  in  1912, 
which  proposed  gradually  to  reduce 
the  tax  rate  on  buildings  so  that  in 
five  years  it  should  be  only  one-half 
the  rate  on  land.  The  measure  was 
brought  forward  by  the  New  York 
Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popu- 
lation as  a  method  of  relieving  over- 
crowded tenements. 

Excess  Condemnation. — The  power 
of  excess  condenmation,  or  the  right, 
when  appropriating  private  property 
for  public  use,  to  take  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  actually  needed  for  the 
improvement,  has  recently  been  pro- 
posed in  several  states.  One  of  the 
constitutional  amendments  adopted 
in  Ohio  on  Sept.  3  gave  the  cities  of 
that  state  this  power,  which  they 
already  had  by  Section  10  of  the 
Municipal  Code,  but  doubt  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  sug* 
gested  the  desirability  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  An  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  New  York  per- 
mitting municipal  corporations  wnen 
taking  private  property  for  public 
use  to  take  also  "sidditional  adjoin- 
ing or  neighboring  property"  was 
defeated  by  the  electorate  in  1911. 
In  1912  the  legislature  again  initi- 
ated the  amendment,  which  has  now 
to  be  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
1913  and  then  by  the  people.  A  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  constitution  so 
as  to  give  the  power  of  excess  con- 
demnation was  passed  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature  in  1911.  It  still 
remains  to  be  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1913  and  later  by  the 
electorate.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  was 
adopted  in  1911,  enabling  that  com- 
monwealth, or  any  of  its  municipal 
corporations,  to  condemn  land  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  required  for 
an  improvement,  but  with  the  limi- 
tation that  such  excess  shall  be  no 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  provide 
suitable  building  lots  on  both  sides 
of  the  improvement.  As  in  Ohio,  an 
unused  statute  (P.  L.  1904,  ch.  433) 
existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  Statutes  granting  the 
power    of    excess    condemnation    are 
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found   in  Virginia    (P.   L.    1906,  ch. 
194) ;   Connecticut    (see  city  charter 
of  Hartford,  as  amended  in   1907 ) ; 
Pennsylvania  (P.  L.  1907,  ch.  466); 
and  Maryland  (P.  L.  1908,  ch.  466). 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
New  Sources  of  Revenue,  New  York 
City.* — The     Commission     on     New 
Sources   of  City   Revenue   appointed 
by  Mayor  Gaynor  is  the  first  official 
body  to  submit  a  comprehensive  re- 
port   on    municipal    revenues.      The 
recommendation    certain    to    attract 
most  attention  is  that  proposing  to 
tax  unearned  increment  in  land  val- 
ues.     The    Commission    has    worked 
out  a  scheme  for  such  a  tax  which 
is   regarded  as  at  once  a  model  of 
simplicity      and      applicability      to 
American    conditions.      The    proposi- 
tion, briefly  stated,  is  to  assess  and 
tax  annually  all  increment  accruing 
in  the  future    in  the  same  manner 
that  existing  values  are  assessed  and 
taxed.     In  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
no  heed  is  paid  to  sale  or  transfer 
of  title.     In   real-estate  assessments 
in    New   York,    site   value    is    sepa- 
rated   from    the    value    of    improve- 
ments.    The  Commission  proposes  to 
make   the   site   value   as   determined 
by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  As- 
sessments   for    the    year    1912    the 
standard   by   which    to   measure   all 
future     increment,     the     assumption 
being   that   the   valuations   fixed   by 
this    Department    fairly    reflect    the 
current  market  values.     Taxation  of 
the    increment    in    no   wise   exempts 
or   relieves   a   parcel    from   payment 
of  the  ordinary  real-estate  tax,  the 
new  tax  being  an   addition   thereto, 
although  imposed  only  on  that  por- 
tion of   the   site  value   accumulated 
after  1912.    Increments  arising  from 
improvements  such  as  grading,  sew- 
ering, paving,  etc.,  the  cost  of  which 
has   been   borne  by   the   owner,   are, 
to  the  extent  of  such  costs,  deducted 
from    the    increment    assessed.      The 
increment    assessed    in    any   particu- 
lar year  is,  therefore,  the  difference 
between  the  site-value  assessment  for 
that  year  and  the  site-value  assess- 
ment  for   the   year    1912,   after   de- 
ducting   the    cost    of    improvements 

•  For  this  brief  statement  In  advance 
of  the  publication  of  the  Commission's 
report  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Swan. 


made  during  the  interim.     The  rate 
proposed  is  one  per  cent,  a  year. 

Another  measure  recommcQded  by 
the  Commission  is  a  tax  on  bill- 
boards. Billboard  advertising  is  re- 
garded as  a  privil^re  very  much  of 
the  same  nature  as  a  franchise  right 
and  for  the  utilization  of  which  the 
public  is  entitled  to  proper  compen- 
sation. On  this  theory  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tax  billboards  in  the  same 
manner  that  some  states  now  tax 
the  intangible  franchise  value  of 
public-service  corporations.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  tax  the  advertising 
value  of  a  signboard  is  assumed  to 
be  proportionate  to  its  area  and  to 
the  site  value  of  the  real  estate  oc- 
cupied, as  fixed  by  the  Department 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments.  The  tax 
per  square  foot  of  signboard  is  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  as- 
sessed value  per  square  foot  of  the 
site  occupied. 

Another  important  suggestion 
made  by  the  Commission  relates  to 
financing  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  large  revenue-producing  im- 
provements, such,  for  instance,  as 
subways  and  docks.  To  enable  the 
city  to  undertake  necessary  schemes 
of  this  character,  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  empowered  to  impose  an 
extraordinary  tax  on  real  estate,  the 
proceeds  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000,000  in  any  one  year  or  more 
than  $50,000,000  in  the  total.  In 
the  payment  of  such  special  tax, 
each  and  every  taxpayer  is  to  re- 
ceive a  refunding  receipt.  The  earn- 
ings of  improvements  financed  in 
this  way  are  to  be  allocated  to  a 
special  trust  fund,  pledged  not  only 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  these 
receipts  but  also  to  their  payment 
and  redemption  in  the  serial  order 
of  their  issue.  As  this  trust  fund, 
and  not  the  city's  credit,  is  made  the 
sole  pledge  for  the  payment  of  these 
receipts  and  the  interest  thereon, 
they  are  not  considered  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  city's  debt  limit.  The 
considerable  saving  effected  in  in- 
terest charges  by  this  method  es- 
pecially commends  its  use  for  the 
financing  of  large  improvements. 

The  Commission  also  recommends 
that  the  city  grant  to  individuals 
the  private  use  of  subsurface  side- 
walk or  street  space  for  the  purpose 
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of  vaults  or  tunnels  only  on  terms 
of  an  annual  rental  proportionate 
to  the  value  of  the  abutting  prem- 
ises. 

Various  other  recommendations 
Are  made  by  the  Conmiission. 
Among  them  are:  excess  condemna- 
tion; the  reduction  of  the  present 
tax  on  personal  property  to  a  low 
uniform  rate  of  three  mills;  the 
amendment  of  the  special  franchise 


tax;  the  extension  and  amendment 
of  the  license  system;  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  various  fees;  a 
more  scientific  management  of  pris- 
on labor;  a  more  economical  dispo- 
sition of  city  wastes;  and  improved 
regulations  governing  the  sale  of 
unused  property,  owned  by  the  city, 
and  the  disposal  by  the  municipality 
of  permits,  leases,  and  concessions  of 
various  kinds. 
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BANKINa   AND   OUBBENOT 
Fbed  Rogebs  Faisohild 


STATISTICS    OF    BANKINQ 

National  Banking  System. — There 
were  in  active  operation  on  Oct.  31, 
1912,  7,428  national  banks,  an  in- 
crease of  97  since  Oct.  31,  1911.  The 
total  number  of  new  banks  organ- 
ized durinff  this  period  was  188, 
made  up  of  62  conversions  of  state 
banks,  50  reorganizations,  and  76 
primary  organizations.  On  the  other 
hand,  91  banks  went  out  of  existence, 
8  bjr  failure  and  83  by  voluntary 
liquidation,  leaving  the  net  increase 
97,  as  stated.  This  growth  is  some- 
what less  than  in  the  preceding  12 
months,  when  the  increase  was  113 
banks. 

The  circulating  notes  of  the  na- 
tional banks  amounted  to  $749,348,- 
859  on  Nov.  1,  1912,  as  compared 
with  $739,165,313  on  Nov.  1,  1911. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $10,183,546, 
or  1.4  per  cent.,  since  Nov.  1,  1911. 


The  increase  is  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively somewhat  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months,  when  the  increase 
was  2  per  cent. 

The  change  in  the  number  of  na- 
tional banl^  in  operation  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Sbction 


New  England 

Eastern  states 

Southern  states 

Middle  states 

Western  states 

Pacific  states 

Island  possesnons. . . 


Total,  U.  8. 


Oct.  31, 

Oct.  31. 

1911 

1912 

466 

460 

1.641 

1.654 

1.469 

1.402 

2.044 

2.055 

1.245 

1.264 

462 

499 

4 

4 

7.331 

7.428 

Chans* 

—  6 
+  18 
-i-23 

+  11 
+  19 

+  37 


+  97 


The  development  of  the  principal 
items  of  resources  and  liabilities  of 
all  the  national  banks  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  taken  from  re- 
ports made  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency: 


Sept.  1,  1911 

Sept.  4.  1912 

Increase 

Per 
Cent. 

Number  of  banks  reporting. . 
Total  resources 

7.301 

$10,379,439,383.89 

5.663.411.073.21 

766.218,220.00 

895.475.406.81 

1.695.482.951.60 

696.982.033.00 

5.489.995.011.98 

48.343.740.95 

7.397 

$10,963,400,760.35 

6.040.841.270.81 

778.118.050.00 

895.951.094.23 

1.747,034.032.71 

713.823.118.00 

5.891.670,007.00 

59,227.328.40 

96 

$583,961,376.46 

377,430,197.60 

11,899,830.00 

475,687.42 

51,551.081.11 

16.841.085.00 

401.674.995.02 

10,883.587.45 

1.3 
5.6 

Loans  and  discounts 

United  States  bonds 

Specie  and  legal  tender  notes. 
Capital  stock  and  surplus . . . 
National    bank    notes    out- 

6.6 

1.5 

0.1 

1       3.0 

'       2.4 

Individual  deposits 

7:1 

U.  S.  Government  deposits^. 

22.5 

^  Includes  postal  savings  deposits. 

State  Banks. — A  statement  com- 
piled by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shows  the  following  facts  re- 
garding  the    principal    items   of   re- 


sources and  liabilities  of  state  banks 
in  the  United  States  on  June  14, 
1912,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  June  7,  1911: 


Number  of  banks  reporting 

Total  resources 

Loans  and  discounts 

Cash  in  bank 

Capital  stock  and  surplus . , 
Individual  deposits 


June  7.  1911 


12,843 

$3,747,786,296.35 

2.439.414.667.62 

236,662.497.38 

623.511.621.86 

2.777.566,835.81 


June  14.  1912 


13.381 

$3,897,770,826.71 

2,549,323,176.38 

241.756.724.48 

636.374.248.83 

2,919,977,897.99 


Increase 


538 

$149,984,530.36 

109.908,508.76 

5.094.227.10 

12.862.626.97 

142.411,062.18 


Per 
Cent. 


4.2 
4.0 
4.5 
2.2 
2.1 
5.1 


Private  Banks  and  Loan  and  Trust 
Companies. — The  principal  items  of 
resources  and  liabilities  of  private 
banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies 
in    the    United    States    on    June    14, 


1912,  are  shown  in  the  table  below, 
together  with  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  June  7,  1911,  being  taken 
from  a  statement  compiled  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 
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Pbiyatb  Bakxs: 

Number  of  banks  reporting. . . 

Total  roflourcea 

Loans  and  discounts 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

Cash  in  bank 

Capital  stock  and  surplus .... 

IncuTidual  deposits 

Loan  amd  Tbvst  Compamiks: 

Number  of  companies  report- 
inff 

Total  resources 

Loans  and  discounts 

Bonds,  securities,  etc. 

Cash  in  bank 

Capital  stock  and  surplus .... 
Incuvidual  deposits 


June  7,  1911 


1,116 

$182,824,220.68 

128.045,872.21 

9.869.645.22 

7,189,327.84 

29.202,390.72 

142.277,224.21 


1.251 

$4,665,110,868.71 

2,249,421,081.30 

1,114,778.687.06 

269,825,566.23 

786,189,001.43 

3,295.855395.27 


June  14, 1912 


1,091 

$196,940,397.42 

129.78432.65 

14,113,458.33 

7,450,404.38 

31.681,721.16 

152,494,618.90 


1,410 

$5,107,444,382.27 

2,711,241,748.18 

1,221.128.370.59 

282,468,252.82 

843,299,710.85 

3.674,578,238.92 


Increase 


--25 

$14,116,176.74 

1,738,390.44 

4,243.813.11 

261,076.54 

2,479,330.44 

10,217,394.69 


159 

$442,333,513.56 

461,820,666.88 

106,349,683.33 

12.642,686.59 

57,110,709.42 

378.722,343.65 


Per 
Cent. 


-2.2 
7.7 
1.4 

43.0 
3.6 
8.5 
7.2 


12.7 
9.5 

20.5 
9.5 
4.7 
7.3 

11.5 


Savings  Banks. — ^The  following  sta- 
tistics of  mutual  and  stock  savings 
banks  in  the  United  States  on  June 


14,  1012,  and  June  7,  1911,  are  from 
statements  compiled  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency: 


Mutual  Sayxnos  Bajolm: 

Number  of  banks  reportins. . . 

Total  resources 

LcMUis  and  discounts 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

Cash  in  bank 

Surplus  fund 

Individual  deposits 

Stock  Satinob  Banks: 

Number  of  banks  r^wrting. . . 

Total  resources 

Loans  and  discounts 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

Cssh  in  bank 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Surplus  fund 

IndiTidual  dei>osits 


June  7.  1911 

June  14, 1912 

Increase 

Per 
cent. 

635 

•■  "*            630                      —5 

-0.8 

$3,762,401,625.61 

$3,929,091,986.91  $166,690,361.30 

4.4 

1,809,680,214.95 

1,920,256,975.33 

110.576.760.38 

6.1 

1,715,516.716.41 

1,778,042,428.09 

62.525.711.68 

3.6 

15.791.646.85 

16,186,061.29 

394.414.44 

2.5 

233.602.108.93 

248,983,429.06 

15,381.320.13 

6.6 

3,460.575.072.17 

3,608.657,828.11 

148.082.755.94 

4.3 

1.249 

1,292 

43 

3.4 

$889,911,677.01 

$993,631,303.72 

$103,719,626.71 

11.6 

605.591.964.03 

669.246,257.55 

63.654.293.52 

10.5 

133.752.180.46 

144,877,735.13 

11,125,554.67 

8.3 

26.616.689.93 

29,266,002.56 

2,649,312.63 

10.0 

72.177.899.09 

76,871.811.79 

4,693,912.70 

6.5 

28,231.974.53 

31,052.596.37 

2,820,621.84 

10.0 

752.008.526.36 

842,897.859.61 

90,889,333.25 

12.1 

The  geographical  distribution  of 
savings  banks  (both  mutual  and 
stock),  with  the  number  of  depos- 
itors, the  amount  of  deposits,  and  the 


average  to  each  depositor,  on  June 
14,  1912,  as  compiled  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


New  England  states 

Eastern  states 

Southern  states 

Middle  Western  states. . . 

Western  states 

Padfic  states 

Total,  United  SUtes 


Number 

of 
banks 


417 
244 
179 
852 
58 
172 


1,922 


Number  of 
depositors 


3,464,083 
4.193,658 

366,197 

1,206.967 

67.592 

711,807 


10,010,304 


Amount  of 
deposits 


$1,426,805,782.95 

2,070,306,703.46 

84,539,038.46 

410,778,398.77 

14,378,477.94 

445,010,121.30 


$4,451,818,522.88 


Average  to 

each 
depositor 


$411.88 
493.67 
230.85 
340.33 
212.72 
625.18 

$444.72 


Banking  Power  of  the  United  States. 
— ^If  we  bring  together  all  the  bank- 
ing institutions  in  the  United  States 
it  appears  that  on  June  14,  1912, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  had 
reports  from  25,176  banks.  The  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  their  principal 
items  of  resources  and  liabilities 
were  as  follows: 


Total  resources    $24,986,642,774.18 

Loans  and   discounts.   13,953,606,243.59 
Bonds,   securities,   etc.     5,361,240,096.48 

Cash  in  bank 1,573,270,268.99 

Cap.  stock  and  surplus     3,595,823.612.14 
Individual    deposits...   17,024,067,606.89 

There  were  in  addition  about  3,800 
banks,  chiefly  brokerage  concerns, 
with  aggregate  capital  estimated  at 
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$70,000,000,  from  which  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  is  unable  to 
obtain  reports. 

BANK    EXAMINATION   AND 
BEGX7LATI0N 

Natioiial  Banks.— The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  Lawrence  0.  Mur- 
ray, has  continued  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  more  effective  examination  of 
national  banks  and  a  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  national  banking 
law.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  practically 
every  national  bank  that  had  not 
already  done  so  to  adopt  suitable 
by-laws,  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  a  careful  examination  by 
a  conmiittee  of  the  bank's  directors 
into  its  affairs  at  least  twice  a  year, 
with  a  report  to  the  directors,  a 
copy  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
Comptroller's  office. 

In  order  to  make  the  government 
examinations  more  effective,  the 
Comptroller  has  ruled  that  in  all 
country  banks  the  board  of  directors 
must  be  convened  when  the  bank  is 
to  be  examined,  and  the  examination 
must  be  made  in  their  presence  and 
with  their  cottperation. 

Hereafter  national  bank  exam- 
iners will  be  required  to  examine  all 
banks  in  voluntary  liquidation,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  going  concerns, 
up  ^  the  time  when  creditors  have 
been  paid  in  full.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  bank  as  soon  as  the 
stockholders  had  passed  a  resolution 
placing  it  in  liquidation.  This  prac- 
tice has  allowed  delay  and  confusion 
and  danger  of  loss  to  creditors. 

The  Comptroller  has  also  under- 
taken to  examine  into  the  character 
of  all  companies  controlled  by  offi- 
cers or  directors  of  a  national  bank 
and  receiving  loans  from  the  bank. 
He  will  insist  hereafter  that  the 
books  of  such  companies  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  bank  examiner. 

The  Comptroller  has  made  special 
efforts  to  induce  the  banks,  espe- 
cially country  banks,  to  have  their 
boards  of  directors  composed  of  men, 
at  least  a  majority  of  whom  reside 
in  the  town  where  the  bank  is  lo- 
cated. National-bank  examiners 
have    frequently    found    difficulty    in 


obtaining  meetings  of  a  majority  of 
the  directors  to  assist  in  the  exami- 
nation. Moreover,  it  is  often  im- 
portant that  the  board  of  directors 
be  quickly  convened  to  take  action  in 
some  emergency.  For  these  reasons 
local  residence  of  a  majority  of  the 
board  is  considered  necessary  to 
soimd  banking.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  now  requires  all  newly 
organized  banks  to  select  directors, 
at  least  a  majority  of  whom  reside 
locally,  and  he  urges  all  banks  to 
adopt  such  a  rule.  In  addition  to 
thus  doing  what  he  is  able  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  the  Comptroller 
has  recommended  that  Congress  pass 
legislation  requiring  a  majority  of 
the  directors  of  every  national  bank 
to  be  residents  of  the  place  where 
the  bank  is  located. 

The  administration  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  disclosed 
wholesale  violation  by  national 
banks  of  the  law  limiting  loans  to 
a  single  person  or  corporation  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  bank.  For  nearly  50  years 
the  Comptroller's  office  has  criti- 
cized national  banks  for  their  com- 
mon practice  of  making  excess 
loans;  but,  although  the  Comptroller 
has  full  power  to  remedy  such  vio- 
lations, the  statute  has  never  been 
enforced.  In  January,  1906,  it  ap- 
peared from  the  reports  of  the  banks 
themselves  that  3,307  national  banks, 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number, 
reported  excess  Loans.  A  year  later, 
1,789  banks  were  still  violating  the 
law.  The  violations  have  decreased 
until  the  reports  for  April  18,  1912, 
showed  989  banks,  or  13  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number,  with  excessive 
loans.  On  June  20  the  Comptroller 
announced  that  all  such  loans  in  ex- 
cess of  the  legal  limit  must  cease 
by  Sept.  1.  The  reports  from  na- 
tional banks  on  Sept.  4  showed  526 
banks  reporting  violation  of  the 
statute  against  excessive  loans,  be- 
ing a  marked  improvement,  although 
the  situation  still  falls  Short  of  com- 
plete obedience  to  the  law. 

The  Comptroller  has  also  made 
special  efforts  to  check  the  practice 
of  allowing  overdrafts  by  national 
banks.  The  highest  point  reached  in 
the  matter  of  overdrafts  was  in  No- 
vember,   1904,    when    the   banks    re- 
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ported  overdrafts  amounting  to  $54,- 
941,000,  or  nearly  1^  per  cent,  of 
their  loans  and  discounts.  On  Sept. 
4,  1012,  although  the  number  of 
banks  had  increased  by  one-third, 
the  overdrafts  were  only  $20,000,000, 
beinff  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  loans  and  discounts. 

The  Comptroller  has  insisted  dur- 
ing the  year  that  all  newly  organ- 
ized banks  must  pay  in,  at  the  time 
of  organization,  a  substantial  sur- 
plus in  addition  to  the  capital,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet 
running  expenses  without  impairing 
the  capital  until  such  time  as  the 
bank  begins  to  make  profits.  An- 
other rule  requires  that  each  sub- 
scriber for  the  stock  of  a  national 
bank,  in  process  of  organization, 
must  be  actually,  worth  twice  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  respond,  if 
necessary,  to  the  double  liability  in 
case  of  impairment  of  the  bank's  cap- 
ital. This  action  is  taken  to  stop 
the  former  practice  by  which  indi- 
viduals subscribed  for  large  blocks 
of  stock  in  newly  organized  banks 
for  which  they  were  unable  to  pay, 
their  plan  being  later  to  peddle  the 
stock  out  to  other  purchasers. 

State  Banks. — The  movement  to- 
ward more  efficient  regulation  of 
state  banking  institutions  has  con- 
tinued to  mtuce  progress  during  the 
year  1912.  Kentudcy  has  enacted 
legislation  creating  a  state  banking 
department,  under  a  commissioner 
with  a  deputy  and  three  examiners. 
Examinations  are  to  be  at  least 
twice  a  year.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  department  will  be  assessed 
upon  the  state  banks  in  proportion 
to  their  combined  capital  and  sur- 
plus. 

The  Attorney-Gkneral  of  New  York 
has  decided  that  the  word  "bank" 
may  not  be  used  by  a  private  banker 
in  the  state  who  is  not  subject  to 
the  superintendent  of  banks  and 
does  not  report  to  that  officer.  Sim- 
ilarly a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  in  Ohio  provides  that  the 
words  **bank",  **banker",  or  "bank- 
ing" may  be  used  by  private  banks 
only  in  case  they  submit  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  state  banking  depart- 
ment. The  Attorney-Oeneral  has 
ruled,  however,  that  this  amendment 


does  not  become  effective  until  suit- 
able l^islation  is  enacted. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  state  of  Kentud^ 
that  state  banks  will  not  be  permit- 
ted  to  hold  stock  in  other  corpora- 
tions as  an  investment.  They  may 
accept  it  temporarily  as  collateral 
security.  The  Attorney-General  of 
Montana  has  ruled  that  private 
banks  in  that  state  are  not  permit- 
ted by  law  to  purchase  their  own 
stock,  or  that  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion, unless  the  purchase  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  loss  upon  a  debt. 

The  State  Banking  Commissioner 
of  Texas  has  announced  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  his  department  to  require 
that  presidents  of  state  banks  and 
a  majority  of  the  directors  reside  in 
the  town  where  the  bank  is  located, 
or  in  the  neighboring  territory. 

The  State  Treasurer  of  Georgia 
has  decided  that  under  an  act  of 
1907  state  banking  institutions  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  or  in  process 
of  liquidation  are  subject  to  state 
examination  and  supervision  the 
same  as  goin^  concerns. 

State  Legislation. — 1j  a  w  s  were 
passed  during  1912  to  punish  the 
making  or  use  of  false  statements 
to  obtain  property  or  credit  by  the 
states  of  Louisiana,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Khode  Island. 

Kentucky  has  enacted  legislation 
creating  a  state  banking  department 
(see  State  Banks f  supra). 

An  act  was  passed  in  New  York 
permitting  trust  companies  in  vil- 
lages and  cities  of  the  third  class 
to  hold  only  30  per  cent,  of  their  10 
per  cent,  reserves  in  cash;  formerly 
they  were  required  to  hold  60  per 
cent,  of  the  reserve  in  cash.  An- 
other act  required  annual  examina- 
tion of  savings  banks,  examinations 
every  two  years  having  been  for- 
merly required.  An  act  to  punish 
derogatory  statements  affecting  banks 
was  passed  in  New  York. 

Acts  fixing  the  liability  of  banks 
to  their  depositors  for  payment  of 
forged  or  raised  checks  were  passed 
in  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts. 

An  act  relating  to  the  payment  of 
deposits  in  two  names  was  passed 
by  Virginia. 

The  uniform  Warehouse-Receipts 
Act  was  passed  by  Louisiana. 
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OUBBENOT    BEFOBM 

Report  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commiauon.  —  Little  progress  was 
made  during  the  year  toward  re- 
form of  the  currency  system.  The 
National  Monetary  Commission,  as 
directed  by  the  Act  of  Aug.  22,  1011, 
made  its  final  report  to  Congress  on 
January  8.  The  report  followed 
closely  the  revised  plan  issued  by 
Senator  Aldrich  in  October,  1911 
(see  American  Yeab  Book,  1011,  p. 
304).  It  contained  an  analysis  and 
argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan,  with  the  text  of  a  bill  to  put 
it  into  effect.  This  bill  differed  in 
only  a  few  particulars  from  the  plan 
already  published. 

The  most  important  change  is  a 
provision  intended  to  restrict  the 
power  in  the  local  associations  of 
chains  of  banks  united  by  stock  own- 
ership or  through  holding  compa- 
nies; it  is  provided  that,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
local    associations : 

In  case  40  per  centum  of  tbe  capital 
stock  in  any  subscribing  bank  is  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  any  otber  sub- 
scribing bank,  or  in  case  40  per  centum 
of  tbe  capital  stock  in  each  of  two  or 
more  subscribing  banks,  being  members 
of  tbe  same  local  association,  is  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  tbe  same  per- 
son, persons,  copartnersbip,  voluntary 
association,  trustee,  or  corporation, 
.  .  .  neither  of  sucb  banks  sball  be 
entitled  to  vote  separately,  as  a  unit, 
or  upon  its  stock,  except  tbat  such 
banks,  acting  together,  as  one  unit,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  election 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  such  local 
association. 

The  following  minor  changes  are 
also  made:  A  trust  company  is  eli- 
gible to  membership  in  places  with 
a  population  of  6,000  or  less,  pro- 
vided it  has  a  capital  of  $50,000  or 
more.  In  the  Aldrich  plan  the  min- 
imum capital  for  trust  company 
members  was  $100,000,  for  compa- 
nies located  in  cities  with  25,000  in- 
habitants or  less. 

Slight  changes  are  made  in  the 
provisions  regarding  the  election  of 
directors  of  the  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association.  These 
changes,  however,  do  not  materially 
affect  the  principle  of  the  Aldrich 
plan. 


In  the  Aldrich  plan  national  banks 
were  allowed  to  maintain  separate 
savings  departments,  and  to  lend 
not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  their 
savings  deposits  on  real-estate  se- 
curity. This  authority  to  maintain 
savings  departments  is  omitted  in 
the  bill,  but  national  banks  are  al- 
lowed to  lend  not  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  their  time  deposits  upon 
real-estate  security. 

To  the  section  regulating  the  cash 
reserve  of  the  National  Reserve  As- 
sociation is  added  the  restriction 
that  no  more  notes  may  be  issued 
by  the  Association  when  its  cash  re- 
serve falls  below  33  1-3  per  cent,  of 
the  notes  outstanding. 

The  life  of  the  National  Monetary 
Conunission  terminated  in  accord- 
ance with  law  on  March  31. 

Discussion  and  Criticism. — ^Discus- 
sion of  the  plan  was  more  or  less 
active  during  the  year,  though  some- 
what cast  in  the  background  by  the 
Presidential  campaign.  The  Na- 
tional Citizens'  League,  organized  in 
1911  to  promote  currency  reform 
along  the  lines  of  the  Aldrich  plan, 
was  the  leader  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  Conunission's  bill.  The  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  also  took 
an  active  part  in  favoring  the  plan. 
At  its  annual  convention  in  New 
Orleans,  in  November,  1911,  resolu- 
tions indorsing  the  Aldrich  plan 
were  adopted  by  a  practically  unan- 
imous vote.  At  its  annual  conven- 
tion held  at  Detroit  in  September, 
1912,  the  Association  was  less  out- 
spoken in  favor  of  the  plan,  con- 
tenting itself  with  the  general  reso- 
lution : 

That  this  Association  will  codperate 
with  any  and  all  people  in  devising  a 
financial  system  for  this  country  which 
shall  place  us  on  a  par  with  the  other 
great  commercial  and  competing  na- 
tions; a  system  which  shall  give  to  the 
American  people,  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions, the  financial  facilities  and  in- 
dustrial advantages  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Numerous  meetings  of  state  bank- 
ers' associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  financial  and  com- 
mercial bodies  have  discussed  the 
bill  and  generally  expressed  approv- 
al. Adverse  criticism  from  individ- 
ual writers  or  speakers  has  not  been 
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wanting.  Such  criticism  has  either 
opposed  the  whole  plan  as  unsound 
or  has  sought  to  amend  certain  of 
its  features.  No  unity  of  opinion 
has  appeared  from  the  discussion, 
nor  has  any  other  definite  plan 
gained  any  standing  as  a  rival  of 
the  bill  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
An  important  contribution  to  the 
discussion  was  a  book  entitled  Bank- 
ing Reform,  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Lau- 
rence Laughlin  and  published  by 
the  National  Citizens'  League. 

The  bill  of  the  Monetary  Conimis- 
•ion  received  practically  no  attention 
from  Congress  during  the  year,  and 
no  legislation  upon  the  subject  was 
enacted.  Although  the  matter  of 
currency  reform  was  referred  to  in 
the  platforms  of  all  three  national 
political  parties,  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission's bill  did  not  become  an  is- 
sue in  the  campaign.  The  Republi- 
can platform  made  no  mention  of 
the  bill.  Opposition  to  the  bill  was 
expressed  by  the  Democratic  and 
Progressive  parties.  However,  the 
statements  of  all  three  parties  were 
couched  in  vague  and  general  terms, 
and  during  the  campaign  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Commission 
was  practically  i^ored. 

Currencv  Aatocutiona  and  Emer- 
gency Curcnlation.— On  March  28, 
1012,  a  national  currency  associa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  of 
1908,  was  formed  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  This  was  the  only  association 
formed  up  to  October.  It  brought 
the  number  of  such  associations  up 
to  18.  No  notes  have  as  yet  been 
issued  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act. 

THE      "MONEY      TBTXST" 
INVESTIGATION 

An  investigation  into  the  business 
of  the  banks  of  the  country  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives attracted  much  attention 
during  the  year.  On  Feb.  24  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution  directing  its  committee  on 
banking  and  currency  to  make  an 
investigation  into  banking  and  cur- 
rency conditions.  One  purpose  of 
this  investigation  was  stated  to  be 
the  gathering  of  information  to  aid 


in  framing  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  report  of  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission.  A  second  purpose 
was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
banking  business  of  the  country  was 
coming  to  be  so  concentrated  m  the 
hands  of  groups  of  financiers  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  as  to 
give  these  interests  control  over  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country,  the 
exchanffe  market,  interest  rates,  etc., 
with  the  power  to  create  or  avert 
panics,  etc.  In  brief,  this  part  of 
the  inquiry,  which  later  proved  to 
be  the  mam  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation, was  to  discover  whether  or 
not  there  existed  a  so-called  ''money 
trust."  A  resolution  extending  the 
powers  of  the  committee  in  respect 
to  this  inquiry  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  April  25. 

Soon  after  this  the  conmilttee  sent 
out  to  all  of  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try blanks  calling  for  answers  to  a 
variety  of  questions  regarding  their 
condition  and  character  of  business. 
Among  pther  things,  this  inquirv 
asked  for  information  from  each 
bank  regarding  the  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  securities  owned  by  it,  se- 
curities purchased  from  its  own  of- 
ficers, loans  to  financial  institutions 
and  individuals  secured  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  stocks  of  financial  insti- 
tutions, details  regarding  syndicate 
or  underwriting  operations,  details 
regarding  demands  to  or  from  other 
banks  and  regarding  miscellaneous 
resources  and  liabilities,  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  bank's  offi- 
cers, directors,  and  stockholders, 
their  holdings  of  stock  and  loans  to 
them,  and  complete  information  re- 
garding all  connections  between  the 
bank  and  affiliated  or  associated  fi- 
nancial institutions  including  banks 
previously  merged  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

This  inquiry  was  directed  not  only 
to  national  banks,  but  also  to  state 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  pri- 
vate banks,  and  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies. Serious  objection  was  im- 
mediately raised  on  the  part  of  nu- 
merous banks,  the  chief  ground  be- 
ing that  an  answer  to  such  inquiries 
would  disclose  confidential  relations 
between  the  bank  and  its  customers 
and  facts  regarding  the  private  busi- 
ness of  customers  which   the  banks 
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were  not  entitled  to  make  public. 
Question  was  also  raised  as  to  the 
legal  authority  of  Congress  to  com- 
pel answers  to  such  questions,  or  to 
conduct  an  investigation  such  as  was 
contemplated.  Controversy  over  this 
point  continued  throughout  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Spring  and  during 
the  Sunmier.  To  set  this  question  at 
rest  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  to  amend  the  national  bank- 
ing law  in  such  a  way  as  specifical- 
ly to  give  Congress,  or  either  branch, 
the  right  to  investigate  national 
banks.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May 
18.  The  bill  was  adversely  report- 
ed, however,  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee on  finance,  on  July  29,  and  failed 
to   receive   further  consideration. 

The  attempt  to  secure  information 
from  th^  banks  was,  therefore,  not 
pressed  further.  The  committee 
held  public  hearings  in  June,  during 
which  an  investigation  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  was  made, 
which  attracted  some  attention. 
Further  hearings  were  suspended 
before  the  middle  of  June,  partly  on 
account  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign and  partly  in  order  to  await 
the  decision  as  to  the  legal  author- 
ity of  the  committee.  Up  to  the 
first  of  December  little  information 
of  importance  had  been  secured.  The 
committee  resumed  its  sittings  Dec.  9. 
(See  also  I,  American  History.) 

POSTAI.  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

Development  of  the  System.— The 
postal-savings  system  of  the  United 
States,  inaugurated  in  1911  (see 
American  Year  Book,  1911,  p.  308), 
has  been  rapidly  extended  and  has 
made  a  steady  growth  during  1912. 
Practically  all  of  the  post  offices  ot 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes 
having  been  designated  as  savings 
depositories,  the  Postmaster-General 
began  in  the  spring  of  1912  to  ex- 
tend the  system  to  fourth-class  offi- 
ces. On  Nov.  1,  1912,  there  were  in 
operation  postal  savings  depositories 
in  12,167  post  offices,  besides  645 
branch  offices  and  stations,  making 
a  total  of  12,812  offices  where  pos- 
tal-savings business  could  be  trans- 
acted.   These  included  practically  all 

'  the  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and 
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third  classes,  besides  4,004  fourth* 
class  offices.  On  Nov.  1,  the  number 
of  depositors  was  about  300,000,  and 
the  amount  of  deposits  approxi- 
mately $26,000,000.  A  ruling  of  the 
Postmaster-General  has  permitted 
depositors  to  place  their  funds  in 
any  post  office;  the  previous  ruling 
being  that  no  person  might  open  a 
savings  account  in  any  post  office  of 
which  he  was  not  a  patron.  Each 
depositor  must,  however,  confine  his 
deposits  to  a  single  office. 

Exchange  of  Deposits  for  U.  S. 
Bonds. — A  serious  situation  in  the 
working  of  the  system  arose  during 
the  closing  months  of  1911.  The 
law  allows  depositors  to  exchange 
at  par  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their 
deposits  for  United  States  bonds 
bearing  2%  per  cent,  interest.  This 
exchange  may  be  made  on  Jan.  I 
and  July  1  of  each  year.  On  July 
1,  1911,  $41,900  of  such  bonds  were 
issued  to  depositors.  A  difficulty, 
apparently  unforeseen,  arose  when 
a  certain  depositor  undertook  to  sell 
his  bonds  and  found  that  the  high* 
est  bid  obtainable  was  at  a  price  of 
92^.  The  serious  situation  thus 
created  was  at  once  taken  under  con* 
sideration  by  the  trustees  of  the  pos- 
tal-savings system,  and  on  Nov.  17» 
1911,  it  was  announced  that  the  Qoy» 
ernment  had  decided  to  purchase  at 
par  all  postal-savings  bonds  offered 
by  holders  compelled  to  relinquish 
them.  The  first  redemption  of  bonds 
under  this  ruling  was  made  on  Dec 
8,  1911,  when  two  $100  bonds  were 
purchased  at  par.  This  ruling  has 
removed  the  danger  of  loss  by  de- 
positors who  transfer  their  deposits 
into  bonds,  and  amounts  to  a  guar- 
antee by  the  Government  that  the 
bonds  will  never  be  worth  less  than 
par. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1912  three  semi- 
annual issues  of  postal-savings  bonds 
had  been  made  in  exchange  for  de- 
posits.    The   first   issue   on   July   1, 

1911,  amounted  to  $41,900;   on  Jan. 
1,    1912,    $417,380,    and   on    July    1, 

1912,  $854,860,  making  a  total  issue 
of  $1,314,140. 

Deposit  of  Funds  in  State  Bankiiig 
Institutions. — It  has  been  held  that 
under  the  law  regarding  the  deposit 
of  postal-savings  funds  in  local 
banks,  trust  companies  doing  a  bank- 
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ing  business  and  savings  banks,  in- 
eluding  mutual  savings  banks,  may 
qualify  as  depositors.  Some  diffi- 
culties have  arisen,  however,  in  the 
ease  of  savings  banks.  For  example, 
the  Attomey-Oeneral  of  the  state  of 
New  York  has  held  that  savings 
banks  are  not  authorized  to  treat 
postal-savings  funds  as  preferred  de- 
posits, through  pledging  their  se- 
curities to  guarantee  repayment  of 
such  deposits,  as  is  required  under 
the  postal-savings  law.  Moreover, 
the  postal-savings  law  requires  that 


bank  in  a  state  which  does  not  have 
inspection  of  its  banks.  In  such 
states,  therefore,  only  national  banks 
are  designated  as  depositories.  This 
has  acted  as  an  inducement  to  hasten 
the  development  of  state  inspection 
systems  in  a  number  of  instances. 

Indication  that  the  postal  savings 
bank  is  accomplishing  one  of  the  c^ 
jects  for  which  it  was  created  is 
shown  in  the  decline  in  forei^ 
money  orders.  Whereas  during  the 
past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  foreign  money 


depositories  agree  in  advance  to  pay    orders,  amounting  to  appr<»LimateIy 


2%  per  cent,  interest  on  such  de 
posits.  The  Attorney-General  holds 
that  a  savings  bank  is  not  author- 
ised to  guarantee  interest  on  depos- 
its in  advance. 

Receipt  of  postal-savings  funds  is 
also  restricted  in  New  York  by  the 
law  which  limits  the  deposit  of  a 
society  or  corporation  in  a  savings 
bank  to  $5,000.  In  New  Jersey,  also, 
$5,000  is  the  limit  of  deposits  which 
may  be  made  to  the  credit  of  any 
one  person.  Many  other  states  have 
similar  limits.  In  these  states, 
therefore,  savings  banks  designated 
as  postal-savings  depositories  cannot 
receive  more  than  this  maximum  of 
postal-savings  funds. 

Somewhat  similar  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  a  number  of  western  states 
whose  banking  laws  forbid  any  state 
bank  pledging  its  securities  for  de- 
posits. This  restriction  has  been 
avoided,  however,  by  the  banks  of 
Wisconsin  and  Soutii  Dakota.  In- 
stead of  the  banks  themselves  de- 
positing their  own  securities,  the 
postal-savings  officials  have  agreed 
to  accept  securities  belonging  to 
stockholders  or  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  Michigan  legislature 
has  passed  an  act  authorizing  its 
state  banks  to  pledge  their  securi- 
ties, and  Massachusetts,  whose  re- 
striction applied  only  to  trust  com- 
panies, has  passed  a  similar  act  au- 
thorizing such  companies  to  pledge 
their  securities. 

Indirect  Results  of  the  Ssrttem. — 
In  other  ways  the  postal-savings 
system  is  having  its  effect  upon  the 
banking  legislation  and  administra- 
tion of  many  states;  for  example, 
the  postal-savings  bank  trustees  will 
not   accept   as   a  depository  a   state 
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500  per  cent.,  the  first  six  months 
of  1912  showed  a  decrease  of  $7,- 
653,634.74,  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  $9,318,085.26  for  the  first 
half  of  1911. 

The  director  of  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  has  urged  that  the  limit  upon 
deposits  by  an  individual  be  removed. 
The  law  restricts  deposits  by  one 
person  to  $100  per  month,  and  the 
total  balance  of  any  one  depositor 
to  $500.  In  removing  these  limits 
the  director  would  add  the  proviso 
that  no  interest  shall  be  paid  on  any 
sum  greater  than  $1,000.  During 
the  history  of  the  syst^n  many  de- 
positors have  been  turned  away  who 
sought  to  deposit  sums  greater  than 
the  legal  limit.  In  one  case  it  is 
reported  that  an  individual  sought 
to  deposit  the  sum  of  $30,000  at  one 
time. 

BILLS   OF   LADING 

Cotton  Bills  of  Lading.— The  con- 
troversy over  bills  of  lading  used  in 
financing  American  cotton  exports 
has  continued  to  agitate  the  parties 
interested  during  the  year  1912. 
The  problem  arose  through  the  fail- 
ure of  two  southern  cotton  firms  in 
April,  1910,  which  disclosed  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  fo^d  and  fraudulent 
bills  of  lading.  The  discussion  dur- 
ing 1911  led  to  the  establishment  in 
New  York  City  of  a  central  checking 
office  known  as  the  Cotton  Bills  of 
Lading  Central  Bureau,  which  was 
put  into  operation  in  the  fall  of 
1911,  in  spite  of  vigorous  opposition 
by  the  southern  bankers  and  cotton 
dealers  (see  American  Year  Book, 
1911,  p.  212).  This  opposition  has 
continued  throughout  the  past  year* 
and    the    Central    Bureau    has    also 
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failed  to  secure  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  New  York  bankers. 

Accordingly,  late  in  January,  1912, 
delegates  representing  the  European 
bankers  and  cotton  dealers  visited 
this  country  and  conferences  were 
held  with  the  American  interests  at 
New  York  and  Memphis.  At  the 
former  conference,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New  York  bank- 
ers engaged  in  buying  cotton  ex- 
change, resolutions  were  adopted 
commending  the  Central  Bureau  and 
offering  support  to  the  effort  to 
make  it  a  complete  success.  The 
Memphis  conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  expression,  in  resolutions 
adopted,  to  the  bitter  opposition  of 
the  representatives  of  the  southern 
bankers,  exporters,  and  cotton  deal- 
ers. A  committee  was  appointed  at 
this  conference  to  confer  with  the 
English  representatives  with  a  view 
to  devising  some  other  method  of 
solving  the  problem. 

The  plan  favored  by  the  southern 
representatives  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  information  lo- 
cated in  Liverpool,  and  furnishing 
to  European  buyers  information  re- 
garding the  credit  and  reliability 
of  American  firms.  This  suggestion 
was  favorably  considered  by  the  Eu- 
ropean representatives,  and  in  Au- 
gust announcement  was  made  of  the 
establishment  of  an  information  bu- 
reau, to  be  maintained  in  Europe  en- 
tirely within  the  control  and  under 
the  management  of  the  European 
cotton-buying  interests.  The  func- 
tion of  this  bureau  is  to  obtain  all 
necessary  information  regarding  the 
reliability  and  financial  standing  of 
American  firms  with  which  the  Euro- 
pean bankers  and  cotton  buyers  have 
dealings. 

There  has  been  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  Central  Bureau  at 
New  York  would  be  continued  in 
view  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new  office  in  Europe.  The  European 
representatives,  however,  have  an- 
announced  their  desire  that  the  New 
York  office  be  continued  and  its  op- 
erations have  gone  on  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  at  which  time  it  was 
doing  a  business  of  considerably 
greater  volume  than  in  1911.  (See 
also  XIII,  Economic  Conditions  and 
the   Conduct   of   Business,) 


Movement  to  Safeguard  Bills  of 
Lading. — The  campaign  for  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  issue  of  bills  of 
lading  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  vig- 
orously pushed  during  1912,  espe- 
cially by  the  American  Bankers*  As- 
sociation. The  movement  seeks  first 
the  passage  of  a  uniform  bill  of  lad- 
ing act  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states.  Such  an  act  was 
drawn  up  and  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  It  aims  in  particular  to  pre- 
scribe forms  for  bills  of  lading  and 
to  fix  the  responsibility  of  carriers 
for  bills  of  lading  issued  by  their 
agents.  Up  to  the  end  of  1911  this 
bill  had  been  passed  by  nine  states. 
In  1912  the  state  of  Louisiana 
passed  the  bill,  and  it  is  at  present 
in  force  in  these  ten  states:  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana. 

At  the  same  time  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  similar  bill  designed 
to  make  the  bill  of  lading  a  reliable 
security  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and 
others  who  advance  funds  upon  it. 
The  most  serious  defect  to  be  reme- 
died is  the  present  common-law  doc- 
trine, which  allows  railroads  to  es- 
cape responsibility  in  cases  where 
bills  of  lading  are  issued  by  their 
agents  without  the  actual  receipt  of 
the  goods,  this  action  being  taken  by 
the  agent  either  fraudulently  or  as 
an  accommodation  to  the  shipper. 
This  practice  has  made  the  bill  of 
lading  less  reliable  as  security  and 
has  led  to  serious  losses  on  the  part 
of  bankers  and  others.  A  bill  de- 
signed to  correct  the  most  serious 
evils  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1910.  On  Aug. 
21,  1912,  the  Senate  passed  the  Pom- 
erene  bill,  which  is  a  complete  law 
covering  the  whole  subject  of  bills 
of  lading,  similar  to  the  uniform  law 
passed  by  a  number  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures. Action  on  this  bill,  how- 
ever, was  not  taken  by  the  House. 

GT7AItANTEE   OF   BANK 
DEPOSITS 

The  subject  of  deposit  guarantee, 
which   was  very  prominent   in    1911 
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(see  American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
309),  has  attracted  relatively  little 
attention  during  the  year  1912,  and 
few  developments  of  importance  are 
to  be  recorded. 

In  Wisconsin  a  plan  has  been  pro- 
vided for  insuring  deposits  in  state 
banks  in  conformity  with  a  law 
passed  in  1911  permitting  such  in- 
surance. The  plan,  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers' 
Association,  proposes  to  organize  an 
insurance  company  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  insurance  com- 
missioner, the  state  bank  examiner, 
and  the  federal  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Membership  in  the  com- 
pany would  be  optional.  Such  banks 
as  applied  would  be  examined  and, 
if  found  in  satisfactory  condition, 
would  be  given  insurance  covering 
their  deposits  for  a  premium  of  25 
cents  on  each  $100  of  deposits. 

The  bill  passed  in  1911  by  the  Col- 
orado legislature,  providing  for  a 
deposit-guarantee  system,  but  re- 
quiring  that  the  plan  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people 
at  an  election  in  1912,  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  District  Court  at  Den- 
ver to  have  been  illegally  passed. 
As  a  result,  the  bill  was  not  submit- 
ted to  the  referendum  vote  and  has 
therefore  failed  to  become  effective. 

In  Oklahoma  an  examination  of 
the  books  and  accounts  of  the  State 
Banking  Board  from  the  beginning 
of  the  state  bank-deposit  guarantee 
law  up  to  Sept.  30,  1911,  has  been 
made  and  a  report  thereon  was 
transmitted  to  the  governor  on  Sept. 
17,  1912.  The  report  shows  consid- 
erable laxity  in  the  management  of 
the  guarantee  fund,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  failure  of  the 
Columbia  Banking  and  Trust  Co., 
of  Oklahoma  City,  which  failed  in 
September,  1909.  A  net  loss  of  at 
least  $88,000  from  the  operations  of 
the  fund  is  shown. 

SAVIKaS  BANKS 

For  some  years  past  the  situation 
of  the  savings  banks  of  the  country 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
rising  rate  of  interest,  with  the  re- 
sulting depreciation  in  the  market 
«~lue  of  securities  held  by  them 
•ch  were  purchased  in  the  past  on 


a  lower  interest  basis.  The  result 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  surpluses  of  savings  banks  gen- 
erally tnroughout  the  country,  bring- 
ing many  banks  to  a  situation  that 
is  considered  critical.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  past  year  has  witnessed  ef- 
forts to  enforce,  by  legislation  and 
otherwise,  the  maintenance  of  suffi- 
cient surplus  by  savings  banks.  An- 
other result  of  the  fall  in  market 
value  of  savings-bank  investments 
has  been  a  widespread  movement  to 
lower  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
savings  deposits  until  such  time  as 
a  reasonable  surplus  shall  have  been 
accumulated.  A  large  number  of  the 
leading  banks  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  states  have  re- 
duced rates,  generally  from  4  to  3^ 
per  cent.  Statistics  gathered  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  about  half 
of  the  banks  have  thus  reduced 
rates,  seem  to  show,  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  banks  whose  rates  nave 
been  reduced  with  those  that  have 
maintained  rates,  that  no  serious 
loss  of  business  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  reduction,  depositors  appa- 
rently regarding  the  increased  safety 
as  a  sufficient  offset  to  the  lower  rate 
of  interest. 

AGBIOTTLTUBAIi    CBEDIT 

A  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  better  facilities  for  agricultural 
qredit  has  gained  considerable  head- 
way during  the  year.  Publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  fact  that  American 
farmers  are  obliged  to  pay  very  much 
higher  rates  of  interest,  commis- 
sions, etc.,  upon  farm  loans  than 
are  paid  for  corresponding  loans  by 
the  farmers  of  European   countries. 

Investigation  of  the  systems  of 
agricultural  credit  prevailing  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  carried  on  during  the 
year  by  the  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
matter.  Besides  directing  the  Euro- 
pean investigation,  he  sent  letters 
on  Oct.  11  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  states  calling  the  matter  to 
their  attention,  and  urging  that  ac- 
tion be  taken,  by  uniform  state  laws 
if  possible,  toward  establishing  co- 
operative      mortgage       associations 
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along  the  lines  of  the  German  sys- 
tem. 

Interest  in  the  subject  is  evidenced 
by  a  considerable  number  of  publi- 
cations in  the  periodical  press,  and 
by  platform  statements  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  in 
the  Presidential  campaign,  both  par- 
ties calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
better  facilities  for  agricultural 
credit;  the  Republicans  further  urg- 
ing state  and  federal  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  suitable  credit 
agencies,  while  the  Democrats  fa- 
vored legislation  permitting  national 
banks  to  make  loans  on  real-estate 
security.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  bill  of 
the  National  Monetary  Commission 
proposes  to  give  authority  to  na- 
tional banks  to  make*  limited  loans 
upon   real-estate   security. 

BILLS    OF    EXCHANGE 

An  important  international  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  sununer  of 
1912  at  The  Hague  for  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  leading  to  the  adop- 


tion of  a  uniform  law  regarding  bills 
of  exchange  and  checks.  The  first 
conference  on  this  subject  was  held 
in  1010,  and  the  conference  of  1912 
was  a  continuation  of  the  work  be- 
gun at  the  first  conference.  The 
conference  prepared  a  law  on  the  bill 
of  exchange  which  the  Continental 
powers  participating  are  to  be  asked 
to  enact.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  although  represented 
in  the  conference,  will  be  unable  to 
accept  the  uniform  law  on  account 
of  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween their  l^al  system  and  that 
of  the  European  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

With  regard  to  the  check,  the  con- 
ference laid  down  a  series  of  prin- 
ciples which  it  reconmiended  to  the 
powers  for  consideration,  but  with- 
out drawing  up  a  detailed  law. 
These  reconunendations  are  in  line 
with  recent  European  steps  toward 
popularizing  the  check  and  adding 
to  its  safety  and  convenience,  in  par- 
ticular the  increasing  use  of  the 
crossed  check. 
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INSUBANOE 


LIFE    INSUBAKOE 
Wendell  M.  Strong 


Problems. — There    are    no    special 
problems  of  importance  which  have 
come  to  the  front  during  1912.    One 
which  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention and  interest  is  the  continu- 
ing one  involved  in  policy  loans.    A 
development  looked  upon  with  regret 
by  those  most  familiar  with  life  in- 
surance is  the  increase  from  year  to 
vear  in  the  number  and  amount  of 
loans     on    policies.      This    increase 
takes  place  in  all  companies  and  all 
sections  of  the  country.     There  is  a 
real  evil  in  it  as  regards  both  the 
interest    of    the     individual    policy 
holder  and  the  interest  of  the  great 
mass  of  policy  holders,  that  is,  the 
company.     As  regards  the  individual 
policy  holder  the  evil  is  that,  when 
a  policy  is  once  borrowed  on,  there 
is   a  probability  that  the  loan  will 
never  be  paid  off  and  that,  finally, 
the  policy  itself  will  be  allowed  to 
go    in    settlement   of   the    loan.      If 
most  of  the  loans  were  taken  in  the 
beginning    to    pay    premiums    which 
otherwise  could  not  or  would  not  be 
paid,  there  would  be  no  bad  result 
attributable  to   the   loan;    for,   even 
if  eventually  the  policy   had   to  be* 
allowed  to  go,  it  could  not  have  been 
continued  had   there   been   no   loan; 
but  it  is  believed  in   insurance  cir- 
cles that  most  loans  are  not  taken 
under    such    conditions.      They    are 
taken  thoughtlessly  when  the  money 
obtained  through   them   is   not  nec- 
essary,  and,  when  obtained   to  pay 
premiums,   it   is   frequently   not   be- 
cause the  premium  could  not  other- 
wise be  paid,  but  because  it  is  easier, 
for  the  time  being,  to  borrow  than 
to  save  the  necessary  amount.    Thus 
the   policy    is   loaded    with   interest 
charges  in  addition  to  the  premium 
and  finally  is  allowed  to  lapse  or  is 
surrendered   and   the   holder   is    left 
without  insurance.     As  regards  the 
company     the     evil     is     the     large 


amount  of  insurance  which  goes  out 
of  force  because  it  had  been  bor- 
rowed on;  this  results  in  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  money  in  commis- 
sions to  agents  and  other  expense  to 
replace  the  insurance  thus  lost.  The 
right  to  borrow,  however,  is  a  fea- 
ture of  modern  policies  which  will 
not  be  given  up,  because  both  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  general  and  the  stat- 
utes of  certain  states  require  the 
agreement  to  loan  as  part  of  the 
policy  contract. 

Another     question     in     connection 
with  the  right  to  borrow  or  to  sur- 
render for  cash  is  whether  this  con- 
stitutes a  danger  to  the  company  in 
time  of  financial  stress  when  money 
is   difiicult  to  obtain.     It  has   been 
thought  that  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  loan  or  cash-sur- 
render value  as  soon   as  the  neces- 
sary clerical  work  could  be  performed 
might   occasion   loss   to   a   company, 
either   indirectly,  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  large  sums  on  deposit  or 
in  securities  which  could  readily  be 
turned   into  cash   even   in   times   of 
financial   panic,  or   directly  through 
having  to  sell  ordinary  securities  at 
a   sacrifice.     This    problem    has    at- 
tracted  considerable   attention    from 
the    insurance    commissioners,    some 
of  whom  are  in  favor  of  requiring, 
by    statute,    a    provision    in    policy 
contracts  that  the  payment  of  loan 
or  surrender  values  may,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  company,  be  deferred  for 
60  or  90  days.     This  would  accord 
with  the  provision  in  New  York  re- 
ffarding  the  withdrawing  of  deposits 
from  savings  banks.    The  experience, 
however,  of  the  New  York  companies 
during  the  panic  of  1907  did  not  in- 
dicate  that   the   demand   for   loans 
would   be   as   serious   a    danger    as 
might    be    anticipated.      While    the 
demand  during  the  panic  was  unusu- 
ally heavy,  it  did  not  reach  gigantic 
proportions. 

Growth  of  the  BniiBeta. — ^The  years 
1911   and   1912   have  seen  a  contin- 
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uation  of  the  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
time  healthy,  growth  of  the  business 
that  has  taken  place  continuously 
since  the  low  point  reached  imme- 
diately after  the  Armstrong  investi- 
gation. The  history  of  these  years 
is  uneventful  because  there  have 
been  few  special  incidents  and  sim- 
ply healthful,  vigorous  progress. 
The  progress  has  been  not  only  in 
growth  in  amount  of  insurance  but 
also  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
the  insurance  to  the  policy  holder 
by  the  increase  of  annual  dividends 
in  many  companies,  whereas  in  no 
company  of  importance  have  the  an- 
nual dividends  been  decreased.  A 
few  new  companies  have  been  formed, 
but  the  formation  of  new  companies 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
since  few  of  them  permanently  suc- 
ceed, and,  with  those  that  do,  it  re- 
quires a  long  time  to  reach  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  importance.  The 
real  question  of  progress  is  the  liis- 
tory  of  those  companies  which  are 
already  well  established,  and  with 
these,  as  indicated  above,  there  has 
been,  almost  without  exception,  sub- 
stantial progress  during  both  the 
years   1911    and   1912. 

Statistics.— Statistics  for  the  year 
1912  are  not  obtainable  until  some 
time  after  the  end  of  that  year,  but 


it  is  generally  known  that  the  larg- 
est companies  will,  each  of  them, 
write  considerably  more  new  business 
than  in  any  year  since  1905,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  total  new  busi- 
ness for  the  New  York  Life  will  be 
between  $190,000,000  and  $200,000,- 
000,  and  for  the  Mutual  and  the 
Equitable  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  legal  limit  of  $150,000,000  each. 
Tables  are  given  below  showing  in 
detail  the  most  important  items  as 
totals  for  the  companies  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1911,  and 
also  for  several  previous  years  in  or- 
der to  show  the  changes.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  thing  about  these 
statistics  is  the  magnitude  of  a  busi- 
ness which,  compared  with  banking 
or  ordinary  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing lines,  is  but  little  known  or 
understood  by  the  general  public.  A 
gratifying  feature  is  that  lapses  and 
surrenders  continue  small  in  amount 
as  compared  with  seven  or  eight 
years  ago. 

The  statistics  in  the  tables  for  life 
insurance,  industrial  insurance,  and 
fraternal  insurance  are  mostly  taken 
from  the  Insurance  Tear  Book.  The 
magnitude  of  the  figures  involved  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  in  all  these 
tables  results  are  given  in  numbers 
of  millions. 


STATISTICS  OF  LIFE   INSURANCE 
(United  States  Companies) 
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1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 


ZB 
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211 
189 
161 
156 
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3,643 
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387 
360 
336 
304 
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569 
540 
505 
468 
439 
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2.101 
1,846 
1,694 
1,481 
1.363 
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J8 


14.577 
13.233 
12.513 
11.873 
11.504 


>  Inoludes  amounts  set  apart  for  pasrment  of  dividends  to  policy  holders  during  following  year, 
s  Includes  industrial  business  in  30  companies. 
*  Does  not  include  industrial  business. 


SURRENDERS,   LAPSES,   LOANS    AND   DIVIDENDS 
(Life  Companies  Reporting  to  State  of  New  York  Only) 

Ybab 

No.  of 
companies 

Amount  of 

policies 

surrendered 

(millions) 

Amount  of 

policies 

lapsed 

(millions) 

Policy 

loans 

(millions) 

Dividends 

to  policy 

holders 

(millions) 

1911 

34 
33 
35 
35 
37 

252 
236 
250 
250 
213 

325 
277 
270 
314 
307 

507 
465 
420 
390 
326 

75 

1910 

72 

1900 

73 

--"  —  -» 

71 

55 
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State  Insurance. — The  state  of  Wis- 
consin has,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1912,  put  into  operation  a  state  in- 
surance scheme.  It  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  but  its  obliga- 
tions are  not  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  state.  Its  originators  believe 
that  the  saving  in  agents'  commis- 
sions and  salaries  of  officials  will 
make  the  insurance  cheaper  to  the 
policy  holder  than  in  regular  com- 
panies. Whether  it  will  prove  so 
will  depend  on  whether,  with  the  se- 
lection against  the  company  among 
applicants  who  present  themselves 
for  insurance,  without  a  corps  of 
trained  examiners,  and  without  of- 
ficials experienced  in  the  selection  of 
risks,  a  high  mortality  can  be  avoid- 
ed, and  whether,  without  the  serv- 
ices of  agents,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
insurance   will  be   written  to   make 


the    expense    rate     low    even    when^ 
agents'   commissions  and  salaries  to, 
officials    are    eliminated.      The    pre- 
mium rates  are  low,  too  low  to  leave, 
much  margin  for  unexpectedly  high 
mortality.     The   experiment   will   be, 
watched  with  interest.     If  it  proves 
a  success  it  will  be  the  first  really 
successful  attempt  to  write  insurance 
without  agents. 

Industrial  Insurance. — The  history 
of  industrial  insurance  in  the  years 
1911  and  1912  has  been  uneventful. 
In  the  year  1910  there  was  a  slight 
setback  in  the  total  amount  of  in- 
surance written.  In  the  year  1911 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
slight  gain  which  was  participated 
in  by  two  of  the  three  largest  indus- 
trial companies.  In  each  year  of  re- 
cent years  the  total  amount  in  force  . 
has    increased    largely. 


INDUSTRIAL   INSURANCE 
(United  States  Companies) 


Ybab 


1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 


No.  of 
oompanies 


32 
22 
22 
20 
18 
19 


New 
business 
(millions) 


786 
749 
806 
606 
576 
631 


Insurance  in  force  at 
end  of  year 


No.  of 

policies 

(millions) 


24 
23 
21 
19 
18 
17 


Amount 
(millions) 


3.423 
3,179 
2,967 
2.668 
2,676 
2,461 


Premiums 
' received 
(millions) 


183 
171 
167 
144 
139 
130 


Losses 

paid 

(nuUions) 


60 
47 
42 
39 
38 
34 


Fraternal  Insurance. — The  year  1912 
has  shown  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  fraternal  insurance  and, 
at  the  same  time,  has  been  signal- 
ized bv  the  attempt  of  some  of  the 
most  important  fraternal  orders  to 
attain  a  sound  basis.  This  is  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  an  attempt  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  so- 
called  "Mobile  bill";  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  described  below: 

Chief  among  such  orders  is  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  by  far 
the  largest  of  all  fraternal  insurance 
orders.  Early  in  January  a  repre- 
sentative convention  of  the  order 
was  held  at  Buffalo,  when  new  rates 
were  adopted,  based  upon  a  mortal- 
ity table  founded  upon  the  order's 
own  experience  and  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest. These  rates  called  for  much 
higher  contributions  than  the  old  as- 
sessment plan,  though  they  are 
much   lower   than   rates  based  upon 


the     National     Fraternal     Congress 
Table    and    four    per    cent,    interest.  . 
Although   these    rates   were    adopted  , 
by   the   affirmative    vote   of   a   large 
majority  of  the  delegates,  they  have  . 
met     with     considerable     opposition 
from  the  rank  and  file,  as  was  to  be 
expected.      The    rates   became    appli- 
cable   to    new    members    on    May    1,  . 
1912,  but  do  not  apply  to  old  mem- 
bers  until   Jan.    1,    1913.     Neverthe- 
less, in  the  first  six  months  of  1912 
about  200,000,  or  nearly  20  per  cent., 
of   the   members   withdrew.     At   the 
same    time    sufficient    new    members 
were  taken  in  to  make  the  net  loss 
133,000   members.     This   withdrawal  . 
from  membership  illustrates  one  dif- 
ficulty   that   meets    fraternal    orders 
when    the   attempt    is   made   to    ad-  . 
vance  rates  to  an  adequate  basis. 

Another  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  several  states  the  dissatisfied 
members     have     secured     legislation  t 
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with  a  view  to  defeating  the  change 
•f  rates.  In  Illinois  a  new  law  pro- 
vides that,  when  new  rates  are 
adopted,  on  the  application  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  the 
order  the  question  of  the  new  rates 


must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
entire  membership,  but  an  adverse 
vote  by  a  majority  of  the  existing 
members  (not  merely  a  majority  of 
those  voting)  is  required  to  defeat 
the  new  rates. 


FRATERNAL  INSURANCE 
(United  States  Orders) 
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1,200 
1,331 
1,203 
1,120 
1,212 


End  of  Year 


55    '-^ 
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8 

7 
7 
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9,839 
9.562 
8,920 
8,438 
8,079 


The  **Mobile  bill"  has  now  been 
enacted  in  its  original  form  by  13 
Btates,  and  with  slight  modifications 
in  three  states,  making  16  in  all, 
while  in  at  least  25  states  newly  or- 
ganized orders  will  not  be  licensed, 
and  no  orders  will  be  newly  admit- 
ted unless  their  rates  are  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress  Table  and  four 
per  cent,  interest. 

While  the  "Mobile  bill"  does  not 
attempt  to  fix  the  net  rates  for  any 
order,  the  valuation  requirements 
will  necessitate  the  adoption  of  ade- 
quate rates.  The  bill  makes  it  in- 
cumbent upon  all  fraternal  societies 
to  submit  to  a  valuation  of  assets 
and  liabilities  on  Dec.  31,  1912.  The 
results  of  this  valuation  must  be 
furnished  to  each  member  of  the  or- 
der, but  need  not  be  included  in  the 
annual  statement.  The  valuation 
made  five  years  later,  on  Dec.  31, 
1917,  must  be  reported  to  the  in- 
surance departments,  and  if  the  ad- 
mitted assets  at  that  time  are  less 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  and 
other  liabilities,  such  deficit  must 
show  a  reduction  of  at  least  five  per 
cent,  at  each  triennial  valuation 
thereafter.  Valuation  is  not  to  be 
a  test  of  solvency  so  long  as  the 
deficit  is  reduced  in  accordance  with 
this  requirement,  thus  allowing  a 
period  of  many  years  in  case  of  a 
serious  deficit  in  which  to  attain 
technical  Bolveney. 


An  effect  of  the  changes  being 
brought  about  will  doubtless  be  that, 
at  the  end  of  1912,  the  total  business 
will  be  less  than  that  in  force  at 
the  end  of  1011. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  his- 
tory of  fraternal  orders  in  the  past 
is  given  by  the  fact  that  of  86  listed 
in  The  Pocket  Register  of  Life  As- 
sociations for  1893  as  doing  busi- 
ness in  1892,  only  45  were  still  in 
existence  in  1911.  This  indicates 
that  nearly  half  of  the  associations 
in  existence  20  years  ago  had  failed 
or  been  reinsured  by  the  end  of  1911. 

PBOPEBTT     AND     0AST7AI.TT 
INSUBANOE 

S.  S.  Httebneb 

Fire  Insurance. — As  was  the  case 
during  1910,  the  fire-insurance  busi- 
ness showed  a  normal  growth  during 
the  year  1911,  although,  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  a  heavy  fire  waste 
caused  underwriting  profits  to  be 
comparatively  small.  As  regards  621 
companies  and  Lloyds  organizations, 
whose  business  is  fully  reported  in 
the  1912  issue  of  the  Insurance  Tear 
Book,  the  risks  covered  amounted 
to  $46,276,992,650,  or  an  increase 
of  $3,153,000,000  over  1910.  The  net 
premiums  of  these  companies  in 
1911  aggregated  $358,623,904,  or 
only  $6,187,000  in  excess  of  those 
collected  in  1910,  while  the  total  in- 
come  amounted   to   $392,966,986,   or 
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only  $7,309,000  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Paid-for  losses,  on  the 
ether  hand,  totaled  $184,017,500,  or 
an  inereaae  of  $16,544,000  over  those 
of  1910,  while  paid-for  expenses  also 
increased  by  $4,596,000.  Thus,  as 
regards  underwriting  profits,  the 
showing  is  not  as  favorable  as  might 
be  wished  for.  The  aggregate  divi- 
dends paid,  as  reported  in  the  In- 
9wrQno€  Year  Book,  were  over  $2,- 
600,000  less  than  in  the  year  1910. 
As  regards  the  capital  of  these  com- 
panies, however,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $3,000,000  is  shown,  and  the 
net  surplus  was  increased  by  over 
$19,000,000. 

According  to  the  1912  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  of 
New  York,  the  summary  of  business 
during  1911  for  the  213  fire  and 
marine-insurance     companies     doing 


business  in  the  state  of  New  York 
shows  the  heavy  underwriting  loss 
of  approximately  $9,000,000.  Aggre- 
gate premiums,  according  to  the  re- 
port, show  a  distinct  falling  off,  and 
a  large  increase  occurred  in  the 
ratio  of  losses.  The  total  income  of 
these  companies  was  $354,246,767 
and  disbursements,  $320,314,325,  an 
increase  as  compared  with  1910  of 
$21,925,536  in  income  and  $27,- 
287,159  in  disbursements.  The  paid 
losses  of  the  companies  increased 
over  the  previous  year  by  about 
$16,000,000;  and  the  underwriting 
gain  of  the  213  companies  reporting 
to  the  department  was  slightly  over 
$9,000,000  less  than  that  of  the 
year  1910,  this  decrease  being 
largely  due  to  lowering  of  the  aver- 
age rate  of  premium  and  to  excess 
losses. 


FIBE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
(/fMuronce  Fmr  Book) 
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Fire  Losses. — The  extent  to  which 
hcAvy  fire  losses  affected  the  im- 
derwriting  income  of  the  companies 
may  be  judged  from  the  accompany- 
ing table  of  fire  losses  compiled  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial BiUletin,  During  the  calendar 
years  1910  and  1911  the  fire  losses 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  excessive  when  compared  with 
1909,  amounting  in  each  year  to 
slightly  over  $234,000,000,  or,  rough- 
ly speaking,  a  per  capita  loss  of 
between  $2.00  and  $2.50,  as  com- 
pared with  an  estimated  per  capita 
loss  in  Europe  of  less  than  40  cents. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1912 
the  fire  losses  aggregated  $177,529,- 
950,  or  only  about  $1,500,000  less 
than  the  heavy  losses  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1911,  but 
over  $18,000,000  in  excess  of  the  loss 
during    1910,   which    is    reported    at 


$159,347,300.  In  January  the  losses 
totaled  $35,653,450,  and  in  February 
$28,601,650,  this  being  the  largest 
amount  ever  charged  against  the 
month  of  February,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1904,  the  year  of  the  Balti- 
more conflagration.  These  heavy 
losses  are  traceable  largely  to  the 
Houston  fire  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Building.  In 
commenting  on  these  heavy  losses, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  states: 

The  enormous  increase  in  January 
and  February  over  tbe  losses  of  the 
same  months  in  past  years  indicate  very 
strongly  that  1912  will  be  a  bad  year 
for  Ore  underwriters  and  that  compara- 
tively few  will  make  any  real  under- 
writing profit.  That  quite  a  number 
of  fire-insurance  companies  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  this  year,  if  the 
present  abnormal  loss  ratio  continues, 
R<>em8  to  be  a   foregone   conclusion. 
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FIRE   LOSSES 
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$23,165,057,376 
24.318.694,589 
25,973.182.459 
27.799,253,420 
30,096,204,349 
32.278,524,682 
35.375.319.820 
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46.276.992,650 
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$1.0342 
1.0986 
1.1255 
1.1324 
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State  Control  of  Pire  Rating. — In 
the  1911  issue  of  the  American 
Yeab  Book  (p.  322)  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  various  acts  passed  during 
1911  with  a  view  to  having  the  state 
control  fire  rating.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  a  number  of  court  de- 
cisions, 4  especially  the  decision  of 
Judge  John  C.  Pollock,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Topeka,  de- 
claring constitutional  the  Kansas 
rating  law  of  1909.  At  the  present 
time,  state  rating  laws  exist  in  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana,  while  in  New  York  the 
insurance  department  has  the  right 
to  review  fire-insurance  rates  and 
order  discriminations  removed.  It 
is  reported  that  a  law  similar  to  the 
New  York  rating  law  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Illinois  legislature  at  an 
early  session. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in 
1912,  along  the  line  of  controlling 
rates  by  statute,  is  the  passage  of 
the  Kentucky  law.  According  to  this 
law  a  state  insurance  board,  com- 
posed of  the  insurance  commissioner 
and  two  citizens,  appointed  by  the 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  is  cre- 
ated. All  licensed  companies  in 
Kentucky  doing  a  fire-insurance  busi- 


ness must,  within  30  days,  file  with 
this  board  copies  of  every  general 
basis  schedule  applied  in  Kentucky, 
showing  all  charges  and  credits, 
terms,  privileges,  riders,  and  condi- 
tions which  in  any  way  affect  rates; 
and  also  copies  of  every  book  of 
rates  and  all  specific  rates  which 
are  not  included  in  rate  books  or 
rate  cards.  The  board  is  authorized 
to  consider  the  reasonableness  of 
such  schedules  and  rates,  and  is  em- 
powered to  make  such  alterations  as 
will  enable  the  board  to  publish  rea- 
sonable schedules  and  charges.  The 
board  is  also  empowered  to  alter  or 
recall  general  schedules.  It  may 
prescribe  rules  for  keeping  proper 
records  by  all  companies,  bureaus 
and  boards,  and  any  insurance  com- 
panies, person,  city,  or  town  dissat- 
isfied with  a  rate  may  apply  in  writ- 
ing to  the  board  for  a  modification 
of  the  same,  and  in  case  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  board  to  act,  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of 
Kentucky. 

As  soon  as  this  law  was  passed, 
the  insurance  companies  contested 
its  validity,  and  sought  to  enjoin 
the  board  from  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
statute.       In     June,     however,     the 
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United  States  District  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky refused  to  grant  such  an  in- 
junction, and  in  its  decision  reached 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Fire  insurance  Is  a  commercial 
necessity,  and  Its  character  tends  to 
monopoly.  To  engage  in  the  business 
calls  for  a  large  capital.  Practically 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  Insurers,  who,  natur- 
ally, in  many  things,  act  together  or 
in  groups,  and  who  are  so  situated  as 
to  make  competition  In  rates  subject  to 
easy  control.  Actual  combinations  to 
restrain  competition  In  rates  have  been 
common  enough  to  provoke  legislation 
in  many  states,  including  Kentucky. 

2.  The  business  of  fire  insurance  is 
not  impressed  with  a  public  use  in  the 
sense  that  the  public  can  demand  serv- 
ice, but  it  has  at  least  a  quasi-public, 
as  distinguished  from  a  purely  private, 
character. 

8.  Recognizing  such  public  character, 
the  business  has  been  subjected  to  regu- 
lations which  would  be  quite  Invalid  in 
a  purely  private  business,  such  regula- 
tions, for  example,  as  a  valued  policy 
law  limiting  the  amount  of  business  a 
company  may  do  in  a  year,  the  amount 
of  commission  it   may   pay   its   agents, 

etc. 

4.  Complainant  is  a  Missouri  corpor- 
ation. It  is  permitted  to  do  business 
in  Kentucky  under  a  license  annually 
renewed.  It  cannot  have  greater  rights 
than  a  domestic  corporation  has  in  the 
subject  matter  now  involved. 

6.  The  commission  has  fixed  no 
rules;  whether  it  will  reduce  existing 
rates  at  all  is  surmise;  and  whether 
its  regulation  would  in  the  end  work 
pecuniary  injury  to  complainant  is  still 
further  uncertain. 

6.  The  provision  for  classification  of 
insurance  companies  does  not  offend 
against  "equal  protection." 

Following  this  decision,  according 
to  press  accounts,  the  companies  are 
planning  to  take  the  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  with 
a  view  to  having  it  combined  with 
the  Kansas  case  (this  case  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  1911  Insurance  Tear 
Book)t  and  thus  secure  a  decision 
on  both.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
decisions,  some  of  which  were  noted 
in  the  American  Yeab  Book  for 
1911  (p.  323),  shows  a  tendency  to 
recognize  larger  rights  on  the  part 
of  the  states  to  regulate  insurance 
companies. 

During  the  year   1912  also  a  bill 


was  introduced  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, which-  has   for  its  object  the 
regulation    of     fire-insurance     rates, 
and  which  is  more  sweeping  in  char- 
acter than  any  bill  thus  far  submit- 
ted to  any  state  legislature.     It  pro- 
vided  that  upon   the   application   of 
the  municipal  council  of  any  city  or 
town  or  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
any  county  in  the  state,  the  commis- 
sion created  by  the  act  must  proceed 
to  make  what  the  members  conceive 
to  be  "just  and  equitable  rates  for 
that    locality."      The   bill    also   con- 
tained a  stringent  anti-compact  sec- 
tion, a  provision  for  a  standard  pol- 
icy, and  further  provisions  relating 
to  the  reporting  by  companies  in  the 
annual  statements  of  the  exact   net 
profits   and   losses   on  each   class  of 
risk.     The  commission  was   also   di- 
rected   to    prescribe    maximum    and 
minimum    commissions    to    be    paid 
to  agents,  and  any  company  violat- 
ing this  regulation  is  declared  to  be 
guilty   of    a   misdemeanor.     Largely 
owing  to  the  infiuence  exerted  by  the 
insurance  commissioner  of  the  state, 
this    act,    although    it    passed    the 
House,  failed  to  become  a  law,  be- 
cause of  failure  to  pass  the  Senate. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  as  re- 
gards   the    Texas    rating    law,    the 
Democratic  party  of  the  state  incor- 
porated a  plank  in  its  platform  for 
the  repeal  of  the  law,  which  plank 
received     the     indorsement     of     the 
Democratic    candidate    for    the    gov- 
ernorship.    Judging  from  the  insur- 
ance   press,    the    Texas    rating    law 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  repealed. 
Other  Important  Events  in  Fire  In- 
surance.— Among  the  other  important 
events  in  fire  insurance  during  1912 
the  following  should  be  noted: 

(1)  The  action  of  the  insurance 
commissioners  in  their  convention  at 
Spokane,  in  passing  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  "that  a  special  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president 
to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  hav- 
ing fire-insurance  companies  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  classifying  their 
experience,  and  making  periodical 
reports  to  some  central  organization, 
and  adopt  a  working  plan  to  be  ef- 
fective Jan.  1,  1913."  This  resolu- 
tion was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  insurance  of  New  • 
York,    who   contended   that   the   loss 
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experience  of  the  companies  in  each 
class  is  the  only  true  basis  for  sched- 
ule basic  rates,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  companies  and  rating  organiza- 
tions should  adopt  some  system  for 
the  imiform  classification  of  data 
either  by  districts  or  states.  In  this 
way  only,  he  contends,  can  like  rates 
for  like  hazards  be  justly  arrived  at. 

(2)  The  recommendation  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  to  organize  a 
bureau  of  publicity  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  public  to  under- 
stand fire  underwriting,  and  to  op- 
pose undesirable  legislation.  The  bu- 
reau, it  is  proposed,  should  work  in 
conjunction  with  such  important 
bodies  as  the  Western  Union,  the 
Eastern  Union,  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  the  South  East- 
ern Underwriters'  Association,  and 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of 
the  Pacific.  The  purposes  of  the 
plan  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

First:  To  consider  important  meas- 
ures that  may  be  introduced  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing and  publicly  presenting  the  reasons 
which  may  exist  for  their  adoption  or 
rejection  by  the   legislature ;  and, 

Second :  To  consider  important  meas- 
ures that  may  be  suitably  a  matter  of 
general  concern  to  stock  fire-insurance 
companies,  as,  for  example,  rulings  of 
Insurance  commissioners,  or  a  state  at- 
torney-generars  Interpretation  of  laws 
applying  to  stock  fire-insurance  compa- 
nies, municipal  licenses  and  other  un- 
foreseen conditions  which  might  arise. 

(3)  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Virginia,  reversing  the 
lower  court  at  Newport  News;  which 
had  fined  the  Virginia  committee  of 
the  Southeastern  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation for  conspiracy  to  raise  fire- 
insurance  rates  in  Newport  News. 
Mr.  Justice  Buchanan  says,  among 
other  things,  in  the  opinion  that  the 
companies  were  justified  in  raising 
their  rates  in  the  city  and  had  the 
same  right  to  take  into  consideration 
the  license  taxes  which  the  city  re- 
quired them  to  pay  as  any  other 
item  of  expense  attending  their  busi- 
ness.    To  quote  the  opinion: 

If  it  be  lawful   for  laborers  to   con- 

*"^ol   the  terms  of  their    hiring  and   to 

'nee   others   to   unite    with    them   for 

purpose,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 


in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  regu- 
lation upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  not 
unlawful  for  individuals  or  corporations 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  to 
agree  upon  the  .terms  and  conditions 
and  rates  upon  which  they  are  willing 
to  insure,  and  to  induce  others  engaged 
in  the  same  business  to  unite  with  them 
in  maintaining  the  terms  and  conditions 
and  rates  so  fixed  and  agreed  upon,  pro- 
vided they  use  no  unlawful  means  in 
accomplishing  their  objects.  ' 

Harine  Insurance. — ^The  loss  of  the 
steamship  Titanic,  following  so 
closely  as  the  third  of  a  series  of 
heavy  marine  disasters,  caused  a  sit- 
uation in  the  marine  underwriting 
business,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
surance press,  has  never  been  ap- 
proached in  the  history  of  marine 
underwriting.  The  wrecking  of  the 
Delhi  and  Oceana  involved  insurance 
on  specie  alone  of  about  $4,000,000. 
In  the  Titanic  disaster,  the  liability 
of  underwriters  involved  in  risks  on 
persons  and  property  was  estimated 
to  approximate  $15,000,000.  It  is 
stated  that  there  was  a  total  insur- 
ance of  $5,000,000  on  the  hull  of  the 
Titanic,  of  which  $1,057,000  was 
placed  in  Lloyds  and  divided  up 
among  600  underwriters,  the  remain- 
der iKBing  placed  in  companies  writ- 
ing marine  lines  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  the  Continent. 
According  to  cable  advices  from  Lon- 
don, the  total  insurance  effected  on 
the  cargo  and  hull  approximated 
£2,350,0^,  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  risk  was  carried  by  the  White 
Star  Co.  in  its  own  fund. 

The  effects  of  this  disaster,  it  is 
generally  believed,  will  be  far-reach- 
ing. Not  only  have  the  government 
investigations  of  the  disaster  tended 
toward  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  greater  safety  to  life 
and  property  on  the  sea  (see  I,  The 
Titanic  Disaster),  but  there  is  also 
noticeable  a  tendency  to  place  less 
reliance  by  large  navigation  compa- 
nies on  the  practice  of  self-insurance. 
Thus,  shortly  after  the  disaster,  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  Ham- 
burg-American Steamship  Co.  that  it 
had  abandoned  its  scheme  of  carry- 
ing its  own  insurance,  and  that  here- 
after it  would  have  its  vessels  in- 
sured to  their  full  value  against  to- 
tal or  partial  loss.  According  to 
the  insurance  press,  this  action  was 
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taken  in  consequence  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Titanic,  which  disaster  showed 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  corpora- 
tions whose  property  is  so  extensive 
and  so  widely  distributed  in  regard 
to  the  average  value  per  unit  of 
property,  as  to  secure  for  the  cor- 
poration the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  law  of  average.  It  is  also  the 
general  impression  that  this  disas- 
ter, in  conjunction  with  the  other 
heavy  losses  already  referred  to,  will 
lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
rates.  It  is  stated  in  the  press  that 
Chubb  and  Son,  widely  known  ma- 
rine underwriters,  last  April  pre- 
dicted a  considerable  increase  in 
ocean  marine  tariffs.  According  to 
the  statement,  there  was  also  an  av- 
erage increase  of  10  per  cent,  last 
year  in  the  rates  on  hulls  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  traffic,  and  that  the 
present  rate  on  bullion  is  1-20  of 
one  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  marine  insur- 
ance, two  other  occurrences  in  1912 
are   worthy  of  note,   namely: 

(1)  The  sanctioning  of  new  cargo 
clauses  by  marine  underwriters,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  greater  uni- 
formity. According  to  the  London 
Economist  of  July  27,  "the  main 
body  of  Lloyd's  policy  has  always 
been  uniform,  but  the  clauses  insert- 
ed by  brokers  vary  enormously,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  that  they  should 
be  made  uniform  with  the  rest  of 
the  policy." 

(2)  The  attitude  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  toward 
Lloyds  of  London.  Owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  managers  of  the  for- 
eign insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  Superin- 
tendent W.  T.  Emmet  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  proposition  of  a  certain 
brokerage  firm  to  change  the  name 
of  the  **New  York  Fire  and  Marine 
Underwriters"  to  "London  Lloyds 
Fire  and  Marine  Underwriters."  He 
took  the  position  that  this  new  name 
would  give  the  impression  that  Lon- 
don Lloyds  had  been  regularly  ad- 
mitted to  write  insurance  in  New 
York  as  a  regular  corporation. 
Moreover,  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  has  begun  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  amount  of  business 
placed  in  the  United  States  by 
Lloyds  brokers  with   a  view  to  rec- 


ommending legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  holders  of  Lloyds,  Lon- 
don, policies  in  this  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  insurance  press,  the 
Insurance  Department  proposes  to 
take  up  the  question  of  Lloyds  oper- 
ations in  this  country  directly  with 
the  underwriters  in  London,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  reputable  imderwriters  in  an  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  the  operations 
of   irresponsible  parties. 

Liability  Insurance. — The  remark- 
able growth  of  this  form  of  insur- 
ance, due  mainly  to  the  enactment 
of  more  drastic  employer's  liability 
laws,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1910  32  companies  are 
referred  to  in  the  Insurance  Year 
Book  as  writing  this  form  of  insur- 
ance in  the  United  States,  this  num- 
ber increased  to  45  by  the  close  of 
1911.  These  45  companies  received 
premiums  during  the  year  of  $35,- 
002,490,  as  compared  with  $28,- 
652,624  for  the  32  companies  in  1910, 
and  paid  losses  of  $16,548,724,  aa 
compared  with  $20,490,116  in  1910. 
Five  years  ago  (1907)  only  23  com- 
panies are  mentioned  as  writing  li- 
ability risks  in  this  country.  They 
collected  only  $22,759,060  in  prem- 
iums, and  paid  only  $10,999,586  in 
losses.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums 
is  given  as  57.7  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  57.7  per  cent,  in  1910 
and  42.6  per  cent,  in  1909.  The  ratio 
for  1911  and  1910  is  regarded  as  ex- 
cessive, and  for  the  causes  the  state- 
ment of  the  Travelers*  Insurance 
Company  may  be  referred  to.  This 
company  states  that: 

Liability  insurance  experienced  in  1911 
a  year  of  difficult  problems.  The  obli- 
gations of  companies  writing  that  class 
of  insurance  were  increased  by  advanced 
legislation  and  by  the  increasing  liberal- 
ity of  the  courts  in  construing  the  law 
respecting  the  liability  of  employers  to 
their  injured  workmen.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  advance  premiums  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  the  probable  consequence 
is  that  every  insurance  company  in 
America  writing  liability  insurance  will 
suffer  a  loss  upon  the  business  of  1911. 

The  most  important  changes  in 
this  form  of  insurance  during  1911 
are  the  following  (see  also  XVII, 
Labor  Legislation ) : 
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(1)  The  enactment  of  a  new  lia- 
bility-loss reserve  law  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Washington,  Georgia  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  words  of  Ed- 
win W.  De  Leon,  president  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America: 

The  new  act  provides  briefly  that  com- 
panies that  have  transacted  buslnesH  for 
ten  years  or  more  shall  maintain  a  lia- 
bility loss  reserve  computed  upon  their 
actual  experience  of  premiums  earned 
on  policies  issued  each  year  of  the  five 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
statement,  with  a  minimum  of  50  per 
cent.,  plus  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  each 
suit  pending  on  account  of  accidents 
reported  under  policies  Issued  previous 
to  said  ten  years,  and  the  sum  of  $750 
for  each  suit  pending  on  account  of  ac- 
cidents reported  under  policies  Issued 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  ten- 
year  period.  From  the  amount  thus  as- 
certained the  company  may  deduct  the 
losses  and  loss  expenses  paid  under  the 
policies  Issued  each  year  of  said  five- 
year  period,  and  the  balance  remaining 
shall  be  set  aside  as  the  loss  reserve, 
to  which  shall  be  added  the  amount  for 
pending  suits,  as  heretofore  given.  Com- 
panies that  have  transacted  Habllity  In- 
surance for  less  than  ten  years  shall 
compute  the  reserve  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing,  except  that 
such  companies  shall  maintain  as  the 
legal  reserve  50  per  cent,  of  the  earned 
premiums  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1911  ;  51  per  cent,  at  Dec.  31,  1912 ;  52 
per  cent,  at  Dec.  31,  1913;  53  per  cent, 
at  Dec.  31.  1914  ;  54  per  cent,  at  Dec. 
81,  1915 ;  55  per  cent,  at  Dec.  31.  1916, 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  until  the 
expiration  of  the  ten-year  period,  when 
the  reserve  shall  be  computed  upon  the 
actual  experience  of  the  company.  {In- 
surance Year  Book,  1912.) 

According  to  Mr.  De  Leon,  the 
new  law  will  make  it  impossible  for 
a  new  company  to  write  a  large  vol- 
ume of  business  at  the  start  without 
having  a  substantial  surplus,  and 
will  also  act  as  a  check  upon  old 
companies  which  may  be  eager  to 
excel  all  competitors  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  interests. 

(2)  The  transmission  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gress, on  Feb.  20,  1912.  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Employers*  Liability  and 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, authorized  by  joint  resolution 
approved  June  25,   1910,  to  make  a 

investigation    of    the    sub- 


ject. The  proposed  Congressional 
enactment  eliminates  the  doctrines 
of  negligence,  assumption  of  risk, 
fellow  servants'  fault,  and  contribu- 
tory fault.  The  bill  excludes  the 
first  14  days  from  compensation,  ex- 
,  cept  as  regards  medical  aid.  Com- 
pensation for  personal  injury  is  made 
^  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
I  monthly  wages  for  life  for  perma- 
I  nent  total  disability,  and  also  50  per 
cent,  during  temporary  total  dis- 
ability. As  death  benefits,  monthly 
payments  are  to  be  made  for  eight 
years  as  follows:  to  a  widow  alone, 
40  per  cent,  of  monthly  wages;  to  a 
widow  and  child  under  16  years,  60 
per  cent.;  to  a  child  under  16  years 
or  dependent,  25  per  cent.,  and  10 
per  cent,  additional  for  each  child. 
According  to  the  United  States  Re- 
view: 

The  combined  railroad  companies  of 
the  country  are  paying  out  to  their  em- 
ployes for  accidents  In  settlements  and 
judgments  approximately  $10,085,000, 
and  the  proposed  law,  as  nearly  as  the 
commission  can  estimate  It,  will  raise 
this  by  25  per  cent.  Mgurlng  on  the 
periodical  payments  extending  over  a 
term  of  years  and  capitalized  at  5  per 
cent.,  the  commission  points  out  that 
the  total  received  by  the  beneficiaries 
would  reach  an  aggregate  of  $15,000,000 
annually. 

(3)  In  the  American  Yeab  Book 
for  1911  (p.  326)  it  was  explained 
that  the  leading  liability  companies 
organized  the  so-called  Workmen's 
Compensation  Service  and  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  and  its  purposes  were 
outlined.  During  1912  a  number  of 
companies  withdrew  from  the  organ- 
ization, and  a  considerable  amount 
of  opposition  to  the  Bureau  existed. 
By  April,  1912,  however,  the  insur- 
ance press  announced  that  a  better 
understanding  existed  between  the 
companies  who  were  members,  and 
the  new  rules  adopted  by  the  Bu- 
reau, which  went  into  effect  April  4, 
governing  departures  from  rates  on 
special  risks,  give  much  more  lati- 
tude to  the  members  in  meeting  out- 
side competition,  by  providing  that 
the  company  that  has  carried  the 
risk  for  ten  months  mav  file  a  re- 
duced  rate  with  the  bureau  if  it  feeU 
'  that  this  action  is  necessary.     Dur 
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ing  the  year  the  Bureau,  now  repre- 
senting 18  companies,  doing  over 
three-fourths  of  the  total  liability 
insurance  in  the  country,  compiled 
the  rates  for  various  states  where 
new  compensation  and  liability  laws 
were  enacted  or  changed.  These 
rates  are  recommended  as  minimum 


charges,  and  the  "Manuals'*  contain- 
ing the  same  are  sold  to  any  person, 
whether  a  member  or  not. 

Accident  and  Sickness  Insorance. — 
As  regards  accident  insurance  and 
health  insurance,  the  volume  of 
business  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


Accident  Insurancb 

Health  Inbubancb 

YCAB 

Premiums 

Losses 

Ratio  of 

losses  to 

premiums 

Premiums 

Losses 

Ratio  of 

losses  to 

premiums 

1911 

$27,351,626 
23.894.665 
21,446,506 
19.044,634 
18.865.102 

$11,837,347 

10.068.926 

8,248,182 

8,104,933 

8,101,101 

43.2 
42.1 
38.4 
42.5 
42.9 

$7,101,666 
6,451,028 
5.714.579 
4.592.365 
3,872,936 

$3,314,301 
2,770,744 
2,173,386 
1,859,276 
1,579.534 

46.6 

1910 

42.9 

1909 

38.0 

1908 

40.5 

1907 

40.8 

Stock  companies  to  the  number  of 
139  were  writing  this  form  of  in- 
surance in  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  1911,  and,  according  to  the 
above  figures,  compiled  in  the  1912 
Insurcmce  Tear  Book,  the  increase 
in  premiums  was  fairly  large,  but 
the  ratio  of  losses  to  income  shows 
a  considerable  increase,  especially  in 
the  case  of  sickness  insurance.  In 
fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  De  Leon, 
this  increase  in  ratio  was  "more  pro- 
nounced in  1911  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year,  and  many  of  the  compa- 
nies suffered  heavier  losses  than  at 
any  period  of  their  history."  Greater 
liberality  in  policy  provisions,  espe- 
cially the  addition  of  the  50  per 
cent,  accumulation  of  the  face  of 
the  policy  at  its  inception,  is  as- 
signed as  the  chief  reason. 

During  the  year  1912  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Accident  Un- 
derwriters merged  with  the  Board  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters, 
and  this  is  the  most  important  event 
of  the  year  in  this  form  of  insur- 
ance. The  new  organization  is  called 
the  International  Association  of  Cas- 


ualty and  Surety  Underwriters,  con- 
sisting of  seven  sections,  each  repre- 
senting some  leading  form  of  casual- 
ty insurance.  The  year  witnessed 
the  enactment  of  the  standard  pol- 
icy, explained  in  the  Amebican 
Yeab  Book  for  1911  (p.  324),  by 
additional  states,  thus  bringing 
about  greater  uniformity  and  defi- 
niteness  of  meaning. 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Insurance. — Of 
the  many  other  forms  of  casualty 
insurance,  fidelity  and  surety  insur- 
ance is  by  far  the  most  important, 
and,  according  to  the  following  table, 
showed  an  increase  in  premium  in- 
come of  $1,484,994  in  1911.  Losses, 
however,  increased  $2,175,531,  and 
the  ratio  of  losses  to  premium  in- 
come was  high,  namely  29.3,  as  com- 
pared with  only  18.1  in  1910  and 
24.0  in  1909.  Compared  with  previ- 
ous years,  however,  these  ratios  are 
low,  and  the  improvement  is  attrib- 
uted in  large  measure  to  the  Towner 
Rating  Bureau,  the  organization  of 
which  was  explained  in  some  detail 
in  the  American  Yeab  Book  for  1911 
(p.  326). 


FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  INSURANCE 


YXAB 


1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 


Premiums 


$16,958,051 
15,473,057 
13.283.693 
12.530.922 
11,129.940 
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Losses 


$4,980,430 
2.814.899 
3,200.645 
3.826.427 
4.319.406 


Ratio  of  losses 
to  premiums 


29.3 
18.1 
24.0 
30.5 
38.8 


ZV.    FBOBLEHS  OF  FOFITLATIOir 

W.  F.  WiLOOX 


THE   THIRTEENTH   CENSUS 


Classification  According  to  Sex. — 
Since  the  Yeab  Book  for  1911  was  is- 
sued figures  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
sus have  been  published,  showing  fur- 
ther classifications  of  the  population. 
Confining  attention  to  the  United 
States  lying  between  Canada  and 
Mexico,  i.  e.,  excluding  Alaska,  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  insular  posses- 
sions, the  males  constituted  5,146  per 
10,000  of  the  total  population  in 
1910,  while  in  1900  they  were  only 
6,107  per  10,000.  The  proportion  of 
males  has  increased  and  is  larger 
now  than  at  any  time  since  1820, 
when  the  records  began.  The  excess 
of  about  2,700,000  males  in  the  total 
population  is  usually  explained  as 
due  to  immigration.  There  are  in- 
deed about  1,700,000  more  immigrant 
males  than  immigrant  females  in  the 
country.  But  as  the  total  excess  of 
males  is  about  2,700,000,  immigration 
seems  to  accoimt  for  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  it.  Still  it  may  do  more 
than  that.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  a  certain  number  of  for- 
eign-born residents  are  reported  at 
the  census  as  natives  and  that  this 
occurs  more  commonly  among  males 
than  females,  partly  because  there 
are  more  of  the  former  class  and 
partly  also  because  the  proportion  of 
males  personally  interviewed  by  the 
enumerators  is  probably  smaller.  If 
this  is  a  factor,  an  unknown  part  of 
the  excess  of  one  million  males  in  the 
native  population  finds  here  its  ex- 
planation. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
males  between  1900  and  1910  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  enormous  immigra- 
tion of  that  period  and  to  the  high 


among    the    native    population    wa» 
practically  unchanged. 

A  preliminary  statement,  issued 
June  9,  gave  the  total  number  of 
males  of  voting  age  as  26,999,151. 

Speaking  generally,  the  states  with 
an  excess  of  females  are  those  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Of  such  there 
were  10  in  1900  and  6  in  1910.  In 
all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cept Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the 
proportion  of  males  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years,  but  in  12  of  the  23 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  the 
proportion  of  males  decreased.  Among 
the  50  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  at  least  100,000  inhabitants 
in  1910  ther^  were  33  in  1900  which 
had  an  excess  of  females;  by  1910 
this  number  had  shrunk  to  22.  In 
these  50  cities  as  a  whole  the  male 
population  in  1910  was  about  10,- 
240,000  and  the  female  population 
about  10,064,000,  showing  that  in 
our  large  cities  at  the  present  time 
males  are  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation  and  that  the  sexes  are  ap* 
proximately  equal  in  numbers.  ^- 
most  the  entire  excess  of  males  in  the 
United  States  will  be  found  in  the 
rural  districts.  This  separation  of 
the  sexes,  by  which  the  cities  as  a 
whole  contain  about  equal  numbers 
of  the  two  sexes  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts as  a  whole  a  marked  excess  of 
males  is  apparently  on  the  whole  in- 
creasing, but  during  the  last  decade 
this  change  has  been  masked,  if  not 
entirely  checked,  by  the  great  immi- 
gration of  males  and  their  slow  dis- 
persion into  the  smaller  cities  and 
the  rural  districts. 
Classification  According  to  Race. — 


proportion  of  males  among  recent  im-  The  decreasing  proportion  of  Kegroes 
migrants,  for  the  proportion  of  males    in    the    population    of    the    United 
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States  (11.6  per  cent,  in  1900  and 
10.9  per  cent,  in  1910)  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  Yeab  Book.  The 
diange  in  the  southern  states  alone 
from  a  proportion  of  32.3  per  cent. 
Negro  in  1900  to  29.8  per  cent,  in 
1910  is  more  significant.     This  de- 


crease in  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  the  southern  states  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  decade  of  our 
national  history.  The  following  table 
of  the  percentage  of  Negro  popula- 
tion in  the  different  states  will  show 
how  widespread  was  that  decrease: 


Statb 


Dt^ewaie 

Marsdand 

Diftriet  of  ColumbiA 

Viiguiia 

WertlVirgixua 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Fkmoa 

Kentucky 

TenneoBee 

Alabama. 

Axlraniiftn 

TifMiitiana .......... 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


PsR  Cknt.  or  Nbcuobs  xk 
Total  Population 

Increase 

Decrease 

1900 

1010 

16.6 

15.4 
17.0 
28.5 
32.6 

5.3 
31.6 
55.2 
45.1 
41.0 
11.4 
21.7 
42.5 
56.2 
28.1 
43.1 

8.3 
17.7 

1.2 

10.8 

1.9 

31  1 

2.6 

35  7 

3.1 

4.5 
33  0 

.8 

1.4 

58  4 

3.2 

46  7 

1.6 

43  6 

2.6 

13.3 

1.0 

23.8 

2.1 

45.2 

2.7 

58.5 

2.3 

28  0 

ii*    * 

47.1 

4.0 

7.0 
20.4 

iis 

2.7 

In  each  southern  state,  except 
West  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa, the  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
the  total  population  diminished.  Out- 
side of  the  south  no  such  general  rule 
prevailed. 

With  the  growing  diversification  of 
southern  agriculture  and  industry 
and  the  advantages  possessed  by 
white  labor  in  many  of  the  newer 
branches,  this  tendency  to  a  slower 
increase  among  southern  Negroes 
both  absolutely  and  in  comparison 
with  the  whites  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue. In  that  case  there  are  likely 
to  be  not  far  from  20,000,000  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  a  century  hence 
and  they  will  constitute  not  far  from 
one-sixtn  instead  of  as  now  about 
three-tenths,  of  the  population  in  the 
southern  states. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
Negroes  are  more  numerous  in  cities 
or  in  rural  districts.    In  the  north- 


ern states  they  are  mainly  an  immi- 
grant class  and  like  other  immigrants 
have  gone  prevailingly  to  the  cities. 
But  in  the  southern  states  the  prob- 
lem is  not  so  easily  answered.  A 
study  of  the  figures  for  the  several 
southern  states  shows,  however,  that 
in  what  may  be  called  the  border 
states  and  Texas  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  is  greater  in  the  cities  than 
it  is  in  the  country  districts,  but  in 
the  states  of  the  lower  south,  except 
Texas,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is 
greater  in  the  rural  districts.  This 
fact  appears  from  the  following  fig- 
ures, in  which  Group  I  includes  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and 
Group  II  includes  the  states  of  the 
lower  south,  except  Texas,  viz.,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana : 


States  in  Group  I: 

aties  of  25,000+ 

Rest  of  area 

Qtates  in  Group  II: 

Cities  of  25,000+ 

Rest  of  area 

""  365 


Population 


Total 


2,675.991 
164i44.604 

1.071.673 
9.397,062 


Negro 


603.698 
3.192.587 

400.036 
4.553.106 


Per  Cent. 
Negro 


22.6 
19.7 

37.3 
48.5 
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In  the  border  states  the  Negro  is 
rather  more  of  a  dweller  in  cities 
than  of  a  farm  laborer;  in  the  states 
of  the  lower  south  he  is  much  more 
of  a  farm  laborer  than  of  a  city 
dweller. 

Mulattoes.— In  1910  the  Negro 
population  was  classified  as  full- 
blood  and  mixed-blood»  or  mulattoes. 
Similar  inquiries  were  made  at  the 
censuses  of  1850,  1860,  1870  and  1890. 
The  general  result  of  these  inquiries 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been 
follows : 


Datb 

Percentage  of  Mulat- 
toes in  Total  Negro 
Population  of  Con- 
tinental United 
Stotes 

I860 

11.2 

I860 

13.2 

1870 

12.0 

1890 

15.2 

1910 

20.9 

These  figures  Suggest  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  infusion  or  diffusion  of 
white  blood  among  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States.  Returns  gathered 
before  and  just  after  the  Civil  War 
agree  reasonably  well,  but  since  that 
time  the  change  has  been  marked. 
This  might  be  due  to  the  intermar- 
riage of  mulattoes  with  Negroes  and 
not  be  evidence  of  a  recent  increase 
in  the  fertile  unions  between  whites 
and  Negroes  or  mulattoes.  Even  with 
this  interpretation  the  figures  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  would  tell  against 
the  common  opinion  that  mulattoes 
are  less  virile  and  long-lived  than 
full-blooded  Negroes. 

Probably  a  factor  of  importance  in 
the  apparent  increase  of  mulattoes 
was  the  employment  of  many  Negro 
enumerators  at  the  census  of  1910  for 
enumerating  members  of  their  own 
race.  These  Negro  enumerators  seem 
to  have  reported  a  proportion  of  mu- 
lattoes in  their  districto  greater  than 
that  found  by  white  enumerators  in 
Adjacent  districts. 

The  divisions  of  the  United  States 
may  be  classed  into  two  groups,  those 
showing  little  or  no  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  mulattoes  since  1890 
(Group  I),  and  those  showing  a 
marked  increase  (Group  II).  The 
iistinction  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
he  following  grouping: 


Divisions 

Pbopobtion  Mulat- 
to IN  Total  Nxgbo 
Population 

1890 

1910 

Gboxtp  I: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central. 
Mountain ,  ^ 

82.7 
21.4 
87.2 
25.3 
35.7 
42.3 

18.4 
13.0 
14.5 

33.4 
19.6 
33.2 
28.7 
28.6 

Pacific 

34.7 

Qroxtp  II: 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central . 

20.8 
19.1 
20.1 
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The  increase  of  mulattoes,  whether 
apparent  or  real,  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  southern  states,  but  is 
there  very  marked.  At  the  present 
time  the  differences  between  north 
and  south  in  the  proportion  of  mulat- 
toes to  all  Negroes  are  comparatively 
slight. 

Classification  According  to  Nation- 
ality.— ^The  increase  in  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  between 
1900  and  1910  was  nearly  16,000,000. 
Of  this  14,900,000,  or  93.1  per  cent, 
was  an  increase  of  whites  and  990,- 
000,  or  6.2  per  cent.,  an  increase 
of  Negroes.  The  Indians  apparently 
increased  by  28,500  and  the  Mon- 
golians by  approximately  the  same 
amount,  this  being  the  balance  of  a 
decrease  of  19,000  in  the  Chinese  and 
an  increase  of  47,400  in  the  Japanese. 
Of  the  increase  among  the  whites, 
more  than  3,000,000,  or  a  little  over 
one-fifth  (21  per  cent.)  was  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  foreign-bom.  This 
was  a  much  greater  increase  of  the 
foreign-born  than  in  any  previous 
decade.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  in  the  decade  between  1880  and 
1890,  when  it  was  2,670,000,  or  five- 
sixths  of  the  increase  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  total  increase  in  the  native 
white  of  foreign  parents  was  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  foreign  white. 
Of  the  increase  in  the  white  popula- 
tion rather  less  than  three-fifuis  (67 
per  cent.)  was  an  increase  of  native- 
whites  of  native  parents. 

A  census  press  bulletin  gives  the 
distribution  of  the  population  in  each 
of  the  19  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  at  least  250,000  inhabitants 
by  the  four  elements  of  native  white, 
native  parents;  native  whites,  foreign 
or  mixed  parents ;  foreign-bom  whiter 
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and  N^ro.  The  cities  with  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  foreign-born  whites 
in  their  population  were:  New  York 
(40.4),  Boston  (36.0),  Chicago 
(35.7),  Cleveland  (34.0),  Detroit 
(33.6),  Newark  (31.8),  and  San 
Francisco  (31.4).  The  cities  with 
the  smallest  proportion  of  foreign- 
bom  white  are:  Washington  (7.4), 
New  Orleans  (8.2),  Baltimore  (13.8), 
Cincinnati  (15.6),  St.  Louis  (18.3). 
Those  with  the  largest  proportion  of 
native  whites  of  foreign-bom  or 
mixed  parentage  are:  Milwaukee 
(48.8),  Buffalo  (43.3),  Chicago 
(41.8),  Jersey  City  (40.7),  and  De- 
troit (40.4).  Those  with  the  small- 
est proportion  of  native  white  of  for- 
eign-bom or  mixed  parentage  are: 
Washington  (13.6),  New  Orleans 
(21.0),  Los  Angeles  (23.4),  Balti- 
more (24.1).  The  cities  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  native  whites  of 
native  parents  in  their  population 
are:  Los  Angeles  (53.2),  Washing- 
ton (50.4),  Baltimore  (46.8),  New 
Orleans  (43.5),  Cincinnati  (42.6). 
Those  with  the  smallest  proportion  of 
native  whites  of  native  parents  are: 
New  York  (10.3),  Chicago  (20.4), 
Milwaukee  (21.1),  Boston  (23.5), 
Cleveland  (23.6),  and  Detroit  (24.7). 
The  nationalities  which  have  in- 
creased most  rapidlv  during  the  last 
ten  years  are  as  follows: 


countries  since  1000,  but  merely  that 
the  number  of  arrivals  has  not 
equaled  the  number  of  persons  of  Ger- 
man or  Irish  birth  living  in  this 
country  in  1000  who  died  or  emigrat- 
ed during  the  following  decade. 

The  states  which  have  been  receiv- 
ing recent  immigrants  in  larger  pro- 
portions than  formerly  are  indicated 
by  a  computation  showing  the  per- 
centage 01  the  foreign-bom  in  each 
state  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  subse<]uent  to  Jan.  1,  1001.  The 
states  in  which  more  than  two-flfths 
of  the  foreign-bom  belong  to  this 
class  of  recent  immigrants  are  as 
follows: 


COUMTBT  OF  BntTB 


luly 

RumU  ftnd  Finlftad 
Auctri*-Hung»ry. . . 
Mexico 


PeroentAge  of 
IncreMe 


177 
166 
160 
115 


Those  which  have  increased  slowly  or 
absolutely  decreased  include: 


ComfTBT  O     BiBTR 


Nonrsy.  Sweden  And 
Dennutrk 

Great  Britain 

Canada  and  Newfound- 
land  

Germany 

Ireland 


PBrnCBNTAGB  OW 


Increaee 


17.7 
4.7 

2.2 


Deoreaee 


11.2 
16.3 


The  decrease  in  Germans  and  Irish 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
has  been  no  immigration  from  those 


Weet  Virginia 

Arisona 

Wyoming . . . . 
New  Mezioo. , 
Penneylvania. 

Florida 

New  York... 
New  Jersey . . 

Montana 

Nevada 

Connecticut. . 
Ohio 


Percentage  of  Resi- 
dent Foreign-Bom 
Arriving  In  iht 
United  States 
Since  1900 


68.2 
64.9 
51.7 
49.2 
48.0 
44.1 
43.5 
42.4 
42.1 
41.8 
41.5 
40.4 


On  the  other  hand  those  states 
which  have  appealed  but  little  to  re- 
cent immigrants  and  in  which  accord- 
ingly less  than  one-fourth  of  the  for- 
eign-bom  population  arrived  in  the 
last  ten  years  are  as  follows: 


Statb 


Kennaa 

Arkaneaa 

South  DakoU 
Nebraska .... 
Wisconsin.... 

Iowa 

Kentucky. . . . 


Percentage  of  Resi- 
dent Foreign-Bom 
Arriving  In  the 
United  Sutes 
Since  1900 


24.9 
24.8 
23.5 
21.0 
21.8 
18.7 
15.7 
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Aliens. — Another     result     of     the 
rapid  immigration  in  recent  years  ap* 

Ssars  in  the  great  increase  of  aliens, 
f  these  there  were  less  than  1,000,- 
000  in  1000  and  2,260,000  in  1010. 
The  foreign-born  white  males  at  least 
21  years  of  age  increased  by  35  per 
cent.,  those  who  had  been  naturalised 
increased  by  only  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
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aliens  increased  by  149  per  cent. 
Stated  in  another  way,  we  may  say 
that  of  the  foreign-bom  white  males 
at  least  21  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  about  one-sixth,  18.7 
per  cent.,  were  alien,  but  in  1910 
about  one-third,  34.1  per  cent.,  were 
alien. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  figures 
with  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion shows  that  between  Jan.  1,  1901, 
and  April  1,  1910,  the  latter  author- 
ity recorded  the  arrival  of  8,260,000 
immigrants,  of  whom  only  5,000,000, 
or  61  per  cent.,  were  foimd  by  the 
Census  Bureau  present  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  census  of  1910.  The  cen- 
sus of  June  1,  t900,  found  2,tM)0,000, 
or  76  per  cent.,  of  the  3,400,000  immi- 
grants reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration as  having  arrived  during 
the  preceding  ten  years.  The  iact 
that  the  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
in  the  decade  who  were  found  by  the 
Census  Bureau  in  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  period  was  15  per  cent, 
higher  in  1900  than  in  1910  shows 
and  roughly  measures  the  increasing 
migration  of  "birds  of  passage'*  and 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  return 
current. 

Illiteracy  and  School  Attendance. — 
Comparable  records  for  illiteracy  in 
the  United  States  begin  with  the  cen- 
sus of  1880.  The  following  table 
shows  the  changes  during  the  30-year 
period: 


Datb  or  Cbnsub 

Per  Cent,  of  Popu- 
lation at  Least  10 
Years  of  Age  Who 
Were   Unable  to 
Write 

1880 

17.0 

1800 , 

13.3 

1900 

10.7 

1910 

7.7 

The  percentile  of  illiteracy  in 
1910  was  thus  less  than  one-half  as 
great  as  it  was  30  years  before.  The 
decline  is  all  the  more  important 
when  the  great  amoimt  of  illiteracy 
among  recent  immigrants  is  consid- 
ered. For  example,  in  the  year  end- 
ins  June  30,  1010,  among  the  921,- 
061  immigrants  14  years  of  age  and 
over,  258,140,  or  28  per  cent.,  were 
unable  to  write.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  steady  and  rapid  decline  in 
the    percentage   of   illiteracy   in   the 


total  population  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  energy  and  efficiency 
with  which  American  school  systema 
are  spreading  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion throughout  all  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  success  of  the  American  school 
system  is  more  accurately  measured 
by  the  decrease  in  illiteracy  among 
the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age. 
These  are  persons  upon  whom  the 
school  system  has  recently  had  an  in- 
fluence and  illiteracy  among  them  is 
little  affected  by  immigration.  Fiff^ 
ures  regarding  this  class  also  go  hncK 
to  1880.  The  following  table  shows 
the  result: 


Datb  or  Cbnsus 

Per  Cent.  Unable 
to  Write  Among 
ChUdren  10-14 
Years  of  Age      ^ 

1880 

19.8 

1890 

10.4 

1900 

7.2 

1910 

4.1 

Thus  child  illiteracy  is  little  more 
than  one-fifth  as  great  now  in  the 
United  States  as  it  was  30  years  ago. 

The  decrease  of  illiteracy  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  almost  as 
great  in  amount  as  in  the  preceding 
decade  (3.1  compared  with  3.2  per 
cent.)  and  relatively  much  greater. 
Thus  the  child  illiteracy  in  1900  was 
more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
in  1890,  but  child  illiteracy  in  1910 
was  only  57  per  cent,  of  what  it  was 
in  1900. 

Naturally  the  decrease  of  child  il- 
literacy has  been  greatest  in  amount 
in  the  southern  states,  but  in  none  of 
the  five  southern  and  western  groups 
was  child  illiteracy  in  1910  less  than 
half  as  great  as  it  was  in  1900.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  each  of  the  four 
northern  divisions  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  child  illiteracy  was  re- 
duced in  1910  to  less  than  one-half 
of  what  it  was  in  1900. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in 
most  divisions  the  illiteracy  of  the 
native  white  children  born  of  native 
white  parents  was  not  more  than  half 
as  great  in  1910  as  it  was  in  1900. 
This  statement  holds  of  the  four 
northern  and  two  western  divisions 
and  also  of  the  southern  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  smallest 
proportion  of  child  illiterates  is  found 
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CENSUS  OP  POPULATION.   1800-1910 


Total. . . 
Increase 


By  Sex: 

Male 

Female 

By  Race: 

White 

N«^ 

Indian 

Mongolian , 

By  Distribution: 

Urban 

Rural 

By  Parentage: 

Both  native 

Both  foreign-bom 

One  native  and  one  foreign-bom , 
By  Nativity: 

Nativef 

Foreign-bom 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Canada  rEnglish)t 

Canada  (French)t 

China 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy ; 

Mexico 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Wales 

Other  countries 


1890 


Number 


62.947.714 


32.237.101 
30.710.613 

55.101,258 

7,488,676 

248,253 

109,527 

22.720.223 
40.227.491 

42,271,655 


53.698,154 

9,249,547 

123.271 

118.106 

678.442 

302.496 

106.688 

132.543 

909,092 

113,174 

2,784,894 

81.828 

62,435 

1,871,509 

182.580 

77.853 

322.665 

147,440 

182,644 

242,231 

478,041 

104,069 

100,079 

127,467 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 
24.9 


51.2 
48.8 

87.6 

11.9 

0.4 

0.2 

36.1 
63.9 

67.2 


85.2 
14.8 


1900 


Number 

Per 
cent. 

75,994.575 

100.0 
20.7 

I 


38.816,448 
37.178.127 


51.10 
48.90 


66.809.196  87.9 

8.833.994'  11.6 

237,1961  0.3 

114.189  0.2 


30.797,185 
45.197.390 

49.965,636 

20,919,887 

5.109.052 

65.653.299 
(10.460.085 
275.907 
156.891 
784.741 
395.066 
81.534 
153.805, 
840.513 
104.197 

2.663.418 
104,931 
145,714 

1,615,459 
484.027 
103.393 
336.888 
383,407 
423.726 
233,524 
572.014 
115.593 
93.586 
273,442 


40.5 
59.5 

65.8 


1910 


Number 


91,972.266 


47.332.122 
44.640.144 

81.732.687 

9.828.294 

265.683 

142.666 

42.623.383 
49.348.883 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 
21.0 


51.14 
48.86 

88.0 

10.7 

0.3 

0.4 

46.8 
52.7 


♦49,488.441 
27.5  .*18.900.663 
6.7  I 


86, 
13, 


3 

7 


♦68,389.104 
♦13.343.583 
1.190.200 


1.198.000 


181.5001 

875.4001 

117,100 

2.499.200 

120.000 

468.500 

1.851.400 

1.341,800 

218.800 

403.500 


1.577.300 

263.400 

665,500 

124,800 

82.600 


♦  White  population  only. 

t  Includes  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  U.  S.  (including  civilian  emplosreee. 
etc)  stationed  abroad,  not  credited  to  any  state  or  territory. 

1  Includes  Newfoundland. 

I  In  1900  census,  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the  non-contiguous  territory 
and  m  the  military  and  naval  aiiBrvice  abroad. 


among  children  bom  in  this  country 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  Il- 
literacy among  them  is  only  one-third 
of  what  it  is  among  the  native 
whites  of  native  parents  and  about 
one-sixth  of  what  it  is  among  child 
inmiiffrants,  a  fact  which  is  due 
largely  to  the  location  of  the  immi- 
grants in  northern  cities  where  facili- 
ties for  education  are  good  and  also 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  immi- 
grants use  American  school  facilities 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children. 

Of  the  27  J50.000  persons  of  school 
age,  that  is.  between  six  and  20  years, 
inclusive,  17,300,000,  or  62.3  per  cent., 
attended  school  during  the  year  pre- 


ceding the  census  day.  This  propor- 
tion naturally  varied  with  age. 
Among  those  between  six  and  nine 
years  it  was  73.5  per  cent.;  among 
those  between  ten  and  14  it  was  88.2 
per  cent.;  among  those  between  16 
and  17  it  was  51.2  per  cent.,  and 
among  those  between  18  and  20  it 
was  only  15.2  per  cent. 

For  comparison  with  the  census  of 
1900  the  ages  10-14,  which  are  the 
ages  of  maximum  school  attendance, 
must  be  chosen.  In  1900  70.8  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  that  age  at- 
tended school  and  in  1010  88.2  per 
cent.,  the  improvement  being  most 
marked  in  the  southern  states.     The 
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folloVinff  figures  show  the  propor- 
tion of  children  ten  to  14  years  of  age 
who  were   attending  school  in   1900 


and  in  1910  and  the  increase  in  that 
proportion  during  the  period  1900  to 
1910: 


DlYXBION 

Pbb  Cbnt.  Attending 

School  Amono  Childrsm 

10-14  Ybabb  of  Aob 

Increase 
1900-1910 

1910 

1900 

Now  Eiutland 

94.1 
94.1 
93.8 
93.6 
92.9 
90.2 
80.5 
79.0 
78.7 

90.0 
91.8 
88.1 
88.3 
85.7 
85.2 
68.3 
65.8 
65.6 

4.1 

Padfio 

2.3 

East  North  Central 

5.7 

West  North  Central 

5.3 

Middle  Atlantic 

7.2 

Mountain 

5.0 

West  South  Central 

12.2 

East  South  Central 

13.2 

South  Atlantic 

13.1 

The  ranking  of  the  state  groups  has 
changed  little  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
New  England  group  has  improved 
more  rapidly  than  the  Pacific  states, 
so  that  the  two  now  stand  side  hy 
side  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  East 
North  Central  has  improved  more 
rapidly  than  the  West  North  Central, 
and  displaced  the  latter  from  its  po- 
sition as  third  in  the  series.  With 
these  exceptions  the  order  is  unal- 
tered. Much  more  noteworthy  is  the 
very  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  children  in  the  southern  states 
who  were  attending  school.  In  each 
of  the  three  southern  divisions  the 
proportion  has  increased  by  12  per 
cent,  or  more.  The  change  is  still  bet- 
ter indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1900 
the  lowest  group,  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  differed  from  the  highest 
group,  the  Pacific  states,  by  26.2  per 
cent.,  but  in  1010  the  difference  be- 
tween the  extremes  had  diminished  to 
onlv  15.4  per  cent.,  or  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  what  it  was  in  idOO. 


The  press  bulletin  figures  for  the 
individual  states  use  the  age  period 
6  to  14.  Of  children  at  these  ages 
the  largest  proportion  attending 
school  was  found  in  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts,  in  each  of  which  it 
was  92.9  per  cent.  The  other  states 
in  which  the  proportion  was  90  or 
over  were:  Connecticut  (02.3),  New 
Hampshire  (91.2),  Iowa  (90.7), 
Michigan  (00.7),  Nebraska  (90.2), 
New  York  (90.0).  Those  states  with 
the  smallest  proportio'n  of  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age  reported  as  at- 
tending school  were:  Louisiana 
(54.6),  Alabama  (61.1),  South  Caro- 
lina (62.6),  G^rgia  (65.6),  Florida 
(66.0),  Arizona  (67.2),  and  Virginia 
( 68.3 ) .  Naturally  the  extreme  states 
differ  from  each  other  by  an  amount 
(38.3  per  cent.)  considerably  greater 
than  the  divisions.  The  small  propor- 
tion of  children  attending  school  in 
Louisiana  and  the  hiffh  proportion  in 
New  England  are  clearly  apparent. 
(See  also  XXXIV,  Education,) 


IMMIGRATION 


Immigration  in  1912. — The  move- 
ment of  aliens  to  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1912,  was  less  than  during  the 
two  years  immediately  preceding, 
and  not  materially  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  year  1908-9,  when  the  in- 
fiux  was  comparatively  small,  owing 
to  the  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness. The  total  number  of  aliens 
admitted  in  1911-12  was  1,017,155, 
compared  with  1,030,300  in  1910-11, 
1,198,037  in  1909-10,  and  944,236  in 


1908-9.  Departures,  however,  were 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  any 
very  recent  year,  and  the  addition 
to  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1911-12  was  ma- 
terially less  than  in  any  year  since 
1903-4,  excepting  only  1907-8.  The 
outward  movement  of  aliens  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  totaled  615,292, 
compared  with  518,215  in  1910-11, 
380,418  in  1909-10,  and  400,392  in 
1908-9.  The  net  gain  in  foreign  pop- 
ulation,  therefore,   was   401,8&   d\ir- 
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ing  the  last  fiscal  year,  compared 
with  312,085  in  1010-11,  817,619  in 
1909-10,  643,843  in  1908-9,  and  209,- 
867    in    1907-8. 

As  usual,  the  greatest  number  of 
aliens  admitted  came  from  Italy, 
but  departures  of  Italians  were  on 
such  a  scale  that  the  net  addition 
to  the  Italian  population  was  the 
smallest  in  all  previous  years  since 
1901-02,  excepting  only  1907-8.  Up 
to  the  end  of  April,  more  Italians 
had  left  the  country  than  had  en- 
tered, and  the  net  arrivals  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  only  24,817,  com- 
pared with  95,996  in  1910-11  and  167,- 
492  in  1909-10.  The  movement  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Greece 
and  Scandinavia  decreased  during  the 
fiscal  year,  but  there  was  a  decided 
increase  in  the  arrivals  of  Poles  and 
Austro-Hungarians.  Departures,  how- 
ever, were  heavy  in  practically  all 
classes  except  Hebrews.  The  most 
strikinff  of  the  increases  is  in  the  fig- 
ures of  arrivals  from  Mexico,  which 
have  risen  from  715  in  1901-2  to  25,- 
702  in  1911-12,  with  comparatively 
small  returns. 

Batablishment  of  a  Literacy  Test 
— Two  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
ffress  durinff  the  year  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  literacy  test 
for  immigrants.  The  Dillingham 
bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  April 
19,  proposed  to  exclude  from  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  all  aliens 
over  16  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, a  certain  number  of  words  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
provided,  however,  that  "any  admis- 
sible alien,  or  any  alien  heretofore 
or  hereafter  leeally  admitted  to  this 
country,  may  bring  in  or  send  for 
his  wife,  his  children  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  his  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents over  50  years  of  age,  if  they  are 
otherwise  admissible,  whether  they 
are  so  able  to  read  and  write  or  not." 


This  bill  was  tabled  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization on  May  21.  On  ^une  4 
the  Committee  voted  to  report  the 
bill  in  an  amended  form  by  striking 
out  everythinff  except  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituting  the  Burnett 
bill  reported  to  the  House  April  16. 
The  Burnett  bill  is  somewhat  less 
stringent  in  its  provision.  It  pro- 
vides that  within  four  months  after 
its  passage  and  approval  the  list  of 
aliens  now  by  law  excluded  from  ad- 
mission to  uie  United  States  shall 
be  broadened  to  include  all  aliens 
over  16  years  of  ase,  physically  cap- 
able of  reading,  who  cannot  read  a 
certain  number  of  words  in  ordinary 
use  in  the  English  language,  or  the 
language  or  (ualect  of  some  other 
country,  of  the  alien's  choice,  includ- 
ing Hebrew  or  Yiddish,  provided  that 
any  admissible  alien,  or  any  alien 
heretofore  or  hereafter  legally  ad- 
mitted, or  any  citizen  of  the  united 
States,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his 
father  or  grandfather  over  55  years 
of  age,  his  wife,  his  srandmother,  or 
his  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter, 
if  otherwise  admissible,  whether  such 
relative  can  read  or  not,  and  such 
relatives  shall  be  permitted  to  land. 

Three  classes  of  persons  would  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
Burnett  literacy  test,  namely,  per- 
sons proving  that  they  seek  admis- 
sion solely  to  escape  from  religious 
persecution,  aliens  in  transit  through 
the  United  States,  and  aliens  who 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  and  who  later  go  in 
transit  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another  through  foreign 
contiguous  territory. 

This  measure  was  reported  to  the 
House  before  Congress  adjourned  in 
Auffust,  but  no  action  was  taken  un- 
til December.  The  bill  was  brought 
forward  on  Dec.  14,  and  passed  the 
House  on  Dec.  18. 
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BEOBEATION 

John   Collieb 


In  the  Amebioan  Yeab  Book  for 
1011  (pp.  328-35)  was  given  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  recreation  and 
leisure-time  situation  in  America. 
Many  developments  there  mentioned 
had  barely  been  begun,  at  the  time 
of  the  writing,  and  some  are  still  in 
their  beginning  stage.  In  general, 
the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  1911  Yeab  Book  is 
rather  devoid  of  striking  events  in 
the  recreation  field.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  political  preoccupation 
of  the  past  year.  The  attention  of 
social  workers  has  been  focussed  on 
the  task  of  writing  into  state  and 
national  laws  and  into  party  plat- 
forms those  parts  of  the  social  re- 
form programme  that  relate  to  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Below  are  briefly  described  the  new 
events  in  the  field  of  recreation  which 
seem  to  the  writer  to  be  most  sig- 
nificant. 

Organization  for  Leisure-Time  En- 
joyment.— The  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca have  continued  their  phenomenal 
growth.  The  American  Boy  Scout 
movement,  which  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a  competitor  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  has  now  been 
largely  absorbed  into  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Serious  plans  have  been 
discussed  looking  to  the  creation  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  organization  which 
would  perform,  for  members  of  that 
church,  the  functions  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  movement.  The  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  organized  early  in  1912,  cor- 
responds in  some  measure,  for 
women,  to  the  Boy  Scouts  move- 
ment in  the  field  of  boys'  activities. 
(See  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  infra.) 

Among  other  forms  of  play  organ- 


ization, the  com  clubs  of  the  central 
western  and  southern  states  have 
grown  in  numbers  during  1912.  They 
are  semi-educational,  semi-recrea- 
tional. In  New  York,  imder  the 
People's  Institute,  there  has  been  or- 
ganized a  three-fold  league  of  school 
children,  the  Metropolitan  Debating, 
Dramatic  and  Music  League.  The 
object  of  this  league  is  the  discovery 
and  provision  of  attractive  opportuni- 
ties for  the  competitive  and  team- 
working  spirit  of  school  children  in 
those  spheres  which  lie  outside  of 
athletics.  In  the  various  cities  the 
public-school  athletic  leagues,  or- 
ganized with  similar  objects  in  the 
athletic  sphere,  have  continued  to 
prosper. 

Pageantry. — ^The  largest  pageant  of 
the  year  was  held  at  Phili^elphia, 
this  being  the  Philadelphia  Historical 
Pageant  of  1912.  There  were  6,000 
actual  participants.  The  necessary 
expense  was  met  by  subscription,  but 
the  sale  of  seats  practically  made 
the  pageant  self-supporting.  This 
pageant  marked  a  very  great  advance, 
artistically  and  socially,  on  the  pre- 
vious Philadelphia  pageants,  which 
are  well  known  through  the  country. 

The  most  advanced  pageant,  wheth- 
er viewed  sociologically  or  as  a  new 
art,  was  held  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
in  August.  This  pageant  utilized  ac- 
tively eight  hundred  citizens  in  a 
town  of  eight  thousand.  It  cost 
$5,000,  all  of  which  money  was  raised 
locally,  the  sale  of  admissions  fully 
meeting  the  expense.  This  pageant, 
like  the  previous  Thetford  pageant, 
was  historical,  civic  and  prophetic 
As  a  democratic  art  enterprise,  it 
challenged  comparison  with  anything 
done  in  the  old-world  countries. 
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References:  Booh  of  the  Pageant 
nt  Thetford,  by  W.  C.  Langdon,  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York;  Book  of  the 
Pageant  at  8t,  Johnabury,  by  W.  C. 
Langdon;  Feativala  and  Plays,  by 
Percival  Chubb  and  associates;  Pag- 
eants and  Pageantry,  by  Orr  & 
Bates  (Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York) ; 
Dramatic  Festivals,  by  Anna  T. 
Craig  (Putnams,  New  York) ;  Folk 
Festivais,  by  Mary  Master  Needham 
(Heubsch,  New  York). 

The  Social  Center  and  Wider  Use 
of  the  School  Plant. — ^In  October, 
1912,  a  long  sought  result  was  gained 
in  New  York  City,  when  the  Board 
of  Education  threw  open  eight  pub> 
lie  school  buildings  for  political  dis- 
cussion. This  work,  viewed  experi- 
mentally for  the  present  year,  will 
doubtless  be  greatly  extended  in  sub- 
seouent  political  campaigns,  and  will 
innuence  the  policy  of  many  other 
cities  and  states.  The  state  plat- 
forms of  all  political  parties  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  coimtry  contained  an 
endorsement  of  the  use  of  school 
buildings  as  political  gathering 
places,  primary  polls,  election  polls, 
etc.  Tne  chairmen  of  the  several 
national  campaign  committees  like- 
wise issued  statements  strongly  en- 
dorsing the  social-center  idea.  The 
movement  for  the  civic  and  political 
use  of  school  buildings  may  now  be 
regarded  as  nation-wide  and  is  sure 
to  change  the  school  policy  of  a 
hundred  cities  within  the  next  two 
years. 

The  division  of  recreation  of  the 
Child  Hygiene  Department  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  {Bmg9  Foundation, 
New  York)  continues:  its  work  of 
promotion  for  the  wider  use  of  school 
buildines. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  held  in  Cleveland  in 
May,  the  social-center  idea  played  a 
very  large  part.  The  various  reports 
and  discussions  of  this  convention 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York. 

The  Social  Center  Association  of 
America,  Astor  Place,  New  York,  con- 
tinued through  the  year  a  propa- 
ganda general  in  character. 

The  New  York  Social  Center  Com- 
mittee,   organized    in    March,    1912, 


financed  by  private  subscriptions,  is 
now  conducting  an  exhaustive  experi- 
ment in  the  wider  use  of  school 
buildings  along  democratic  self-sup- 
porting lines.  This  committee  has 
obtained  from  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education  authority  to  try  experi- 
ments at  its  discretion  in  a  regular 
public  school  building.  Public  School 
63  in  the  lower  east  side  of  New 
York.  The  activities  so  far  devel- 
oped have  been:  public  open-air  danc- 
ing; public  indoor  dancing;  Camp 
Fire  Girls'  work  with  a  number  of 
groups;  political  discussion  in  the 
large  auditorium;  a  social  and  civic 
club,  self-governing,  made  up  from 
the  neighborhood;  a  local  citisens' 
committee  with  authority  to  gather 
and  expend  money  through  a  charge 
for  admission  and  other  methods; 
a  local  self-governing  and  self-sup- 
porting orchestra  which  provides 
music  for  public  meetings,  ete.  A 
moving-picture  show  will  be  installed 
shortly  and  conducted  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  ite  profito  being  de- 
voted to  the  embellishment  of  the 
school  buildine  or  the  inauguration 
of  non-profitame  activities.  The  pub- 
lic dances  were  markedly  successful, 
being  attended  by  from  four  to  six 
hundred  people  nightly,  who  paid  five 
cente  admission,  the  dances  produc- 
ing a  nightly  profit  of  about  $30.  It 
proved  possible  te  maintain  complete 
order  without  the  presence  of  any 
other  officials  than  the  local  com- 
mittee of  citizens  who  inaugurated 
the  dances.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages 
were  present.  The  general  idea  of 
the  New  York  Social  Center  Com- 
mittee is  te  demonstrate  that  the 
public  school  buildings  can  be  used 
as  organizing  centers  for  community 
life,  complete  democracy  and  local 
self-government  being  possible  and 
the  elements  of  self-support  being 
verv  prominent.  This  experiment 
will  probably  demonstrate  that  New 
York  City  can  double  ite  public 
recreation  activities  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  its  expenditures  on  rec- 
reation, with  a  great  resultant  stim- 
ulation of  neighborhood  spirit  and 
self-respect.  (New  York  Social  Cen- 
ter Committee,  50  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.) 

A  very  rapid  development  of  true 
social    centers    has    taken    place    in 
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the  southwest,  especially  in  Texas, 
where  more  than  a  score  of  rural 
schools  have  been  turned  into  coun- 
try-side clubhouses  and  civic  agencies 
on  holidays  and  after  school  hours. 
(Extension  Division,  University  of 
Texas.) 

The  Theatre. — ^No  radical  move- 
ment toward  the  improvement  of 
the  theatre  is  to  be  noted  during 
1912.  The  drama  leagues,  founded 
to  encourage  good  plays,  and  to  in- 
fluence public  taste  regarding  drama, 
have  gradually  increased  in  number 
and  are  now  to  be  found  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Spokane,  Madi- 
son, Brooklyn,  Hartford  and  else- 
where, with  state  branches  in  New 
York  and  other  states.  The  gener- 
osity of  public-spirited  individuals 
has  given  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  a 
municipal  theatre.  The  concentrated 
nature  of  American  drama,  on  its 
business  side,  the  domination  of  a 
few  New  York  syndicates  over  the 
theatrical  circuits  of  most  of  the 
country  and  of  certain  New  York  and 
western  vaudeville  syndicates  over 
the  vaudeville  theatres  of  the  entire 
countrv,  stand  as  a  serious  and  ap- 
parently a  permanent  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  dramatic  improvement.  The 
creation  of  municipal  theatres  or  of 
stock  companies  playing  in  school 
auditoriums,  etc.,  supported  coopera- 
tively or  by  the  government,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  probable  outlet 
from  the  present  thoroughly  bad 
situation. 

A  children's  theatre  was  opened  in 
New  York  in  December,  on  the  roof 
of  the  Century  Theatre,  late  the  New 
Theatre  (see  American  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  332). 

American  audiences  were  reminded 
of  the  potential  importance  of  drama, 
as  a  social  and  educational  force,  by 
the  visit  of  the  Irish  Players  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1912.  The  Irish 
Players,  tnrough  the  control  of  only 
a  single  theatre  in  Dublin,  have  stim- 
ulated the  creation  of  an  entire  dra- 
matic literature,  much  of  it  of  noth- 
ing less  than  first  rank,  and  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  growth 
of  national  self-consciousness  along 
esthetic  lines  throughout  Ireland. 
They  achieved  a  very  marked  suc- 
cess and  will  return  during  1912-13. 
(See  also  XXXII,  The  Drama.) 


Civic  Responsibility  for  Leisure 
Time. — The  question  of  substitutes 
for  the  saloon,  the  commercialized 
dance  hall,  etc.,  has  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  agitation  by  a  number  of 
sensational  events,  notably  the  police 
scandal  in  New  York  and  the  strug- 
gle over  white  slavery  and  vice  in 
Chicago  (see  VII,  Municipal  Oovem- 
ment).  A  growing  number  of  au* 
thorities  are  coming  to  agree  that 
any  conceivable  form  of  regulation,, 
as  an  ultimate  solution  of  the 
saloon,  gambling  and  vice  problem^ 
must  of  necessity  fail.  An  increasing 
number  of  thinkers  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  saloon,  vice,  etc.,  as  being 
primarily  a  terrible  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  the  American  communities 
to  provide  wholesome  channels  for 
the  expression  of  social  instinct,  emo- 
tional exuberance  *and  legitimate  in- 
terest as  between  the  sexes.  This 
growing  public  view  will  result  in 
many  important  movements  in  com- 
ing years,  but  as  yet  has  not  af- 
fected results  in  any  visible  way. 
Isolated  examples  of  the  tendency  to 
seek  substitutes  for  vicious  amuse- 
ment are  seen  in  the  municipal  dance 
halls  of  Cleveland,  which  have  been 
phenomenally  successful;  in  the  work 
of  the  Social  Center  Corporation, 
which  has  recently  established  a 
large  model  dance  hall  in  Newark, 
N.  J.;  in  the  growth  of  the  soH^led 
"Dreamland"  dance  halls  in  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  etc. 
The  agitation  for  social  centers, 
adult  playgrounds,  the  opening  of 
the  churches  to  social  use,  and  all 
allied  movements,  are  drawing  for 
argument  more  and  more  extensively 
on  the  oppressive  facts,  which  are  be- 
coming universally  known,  relative  to 
the  ''white-slave  traffic"  and  the  al- 
liance between  politics  and  the  saloon. 

Recreation  commissions  or  analo- 
gous bodies,  all  of  relatively  recent 
establishment,  are  now  operating  in 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City, 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  New  York. 
These  commissions  assume  the  gen- 
eral function  of  investigation  and 
the  formulation  of  municipal  policies 
with  reference  to  leisure  time;  in 
addition  they  frequently  administer 
some  or  all  of  the  recreation  facili- 
ties which  are  now  being  conducted 
by    municipalities.      The    New    York 
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Recreation  Commission  will,  during 
1913,  operate  gymnasia,  recreation 
piers,  playgrounds,  and  possibly  an 
indoor  recreation  center  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  This  body  has  like- 
wise been  called  on  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New 
York  to  present,  for  consideration  of 
the  city  authorities,  a  large  pro- 
gramme of  municipal  action  in  the 
leisure-time  field. 

Motion  pictures  continue  to  hold 
the  field  as  the  great  leisure-time 
avocation,  reaching  more  people  than 
are  known  to  patronize  any  other 
form  of  recreation  save  the  saloon. 
In  October,  1912,  there  were  about 
16,000  motion-picture  theatres  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  daily  audience 
of  probably  7,000,000.  Of  this  au- 
dience probably  1,000,000  were  chil- 
dren. Motion  pictures  were  being 
produced  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
subjects  per  week,  each  subject  being 
duplicated  a  hundred  times  or  more 
and  being  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
month  by  more  than  10,000,000 
people.  The  situation  with  reference 
to  patents,  peculiarities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  films,  etc.,  which  was 
outlined  in  the  Ybab  Book  for  1911 
(p.  332),  still  holds  good.  In  place 
of  two  large  rival  companies,  there 
are  now  three,  known  as  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Co.,  the  Universal 
Film  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Film  Supply 
Co.  of  America.  In  addition  the 
Kinemacolor  Co.,  producing  motion 
pictures  in  color  photography,  have 
increased  the  number  of  their 
theatres  and  are  ik)w  producing  new 
films  weekly  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. The  number  pf  special-release 
films  and  feature  films  has  gradually 
increased,  these  being  exploited  ac- 
cording to  state-right  arrangements 
and  in  theatres  devoted  to  them  ex- 
clusively. Thus  far  there  has  been 
DO  distinct  evidence  of  any  cessa- 
tion in  the  growing  popularity  of 
motion  pictures,  and  there  has  been, 
by  general  consent,  a  visible  improve- 
ment in  the  average  quality;  but  the 
American  motion  picture  show  is  still 
far  lower  in  its  general  Quality  than 
the  averitfe  film  show  that  may  be 
seen  in  aunost  any  of  the  European 
countries.  This  is  true,  especially 
of  the  local  methods  of  exhibition 
and  the  features,  such  as  vaudeville 


and  music,  which  are  used  to  supple- 
ment the  films. 

Motion  pictures  have  been  used 
during  1912  for  various  journalistic 
and  political  purposes.  A  violent 
controversy  raged  over  a  series  of 
films  in  which  the  Mormon  church 
was  attacked  through  methods  of 
dramatic  presentation.  A  film  pro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  dram- 
atizing the  story  of  the  McNamara 
brothers  and  defending  them,  was 
circulated  prior  to  the  confession  of 
the  McNamara  brothers  and  served 
to  focus  the  attention  of  many  com- 
munities on  the  journalistic  possi- 
bilities of  motion  pictures.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  propagandist  films 
along  civic  and  educational  lines 
have  been  produced,  dealing  with 
topics  all  the  way  from  the  ''loan- 
shark"  evil  to  the  planning  of  cities. 
Accident  prevention  has  been  taught 
through  motion  pictures.  Motion 
pictures  are  beginning  to  be  used 
in  industrial  education,  as  in  in- 
structing locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen  in  methods  of  operation.  The 
export  trade  in  motion  pictures  has 
become  enormous,  the  total  volume 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
being,  according  to  federal  statistics, 
80,000,000  ft.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  those  American  producers 
who  are  exporting  largely  to  other 
countries,  where  they  are  compelled 
to  compete  without  tariff  protection 
against  French  and  Italian  manufac- 
turers, show  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  their  output,  and 
America  receives  the  benefit  of  this 
competitive  influence. 

The  possibility  of  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  for  regular  school  instruc- 
tion has  been  greatly  advanced 
through  the  placing  on  the  market 
of  the  Edison  miniature  machine 
called  the  "home  kinetoscope."  This 
machine  can  be  operated  by  prac- 
tically anyone  under  conditions  of 
perfect  safety,  as  it  uses  onlv  a  low- 
power  lamp  and  its  film  is  fireproof. 
Regarding  his  plans  for  the  home 
kinetoscope,  Mr.  Edison  has  stated: 
"We  are  going  to  have  pictures  cov- 
ering completely  the  eight  years' 
course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  for  an  hour  every  day 
during  the  eight  years  the  children 
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will  be  taught  through  the  medium 
of  motion  pictures." 

The  National  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Motion  Pictures  (New  York)  has 
continued  in  practically  complete 
control  of  the  motion  pictures  ex- 
hibited  in  America.  This  control 
is  limited  in  the  main  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  picture  film,  and  has 
been  remarkably  effective  from  this 
standpoint.  Complaints  against  mo- 
tion pictures  as  causing  a  lowering 
of  moral  standards  have  largely 
ceased  and  numerous  investigators 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
reported  that,  while  the  intellectual 
quality  of  the  average  motion  pic- 
ture is  still  rather  poor,  the  moral 
quality  is  acceptable.  The  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  is  at 
present  censoring  the  progranunes  of 
nearly  16,000  theatres  and  is  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  a  committee  of 
volunteers  of  about  70  members. 
Local  committees  in  about  a  hun- 
dred cities  receive  and  act  on  the 
reports  of  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship.  The  film  is  censored 
from  sample  copies,  and  changes  or 
condemnations  are  carried  out  in 
such  manner  that  all  subsequent 
copies  made  from  the  original  nega- 
tive print  are  accommodated  to  the 
orders  of  the  board.  The  board  re- 
ports a  prohibition  of  objectionable 
films  during  the  past  three  years  to 
the  amount  of  about  $2,000,000.  It 
maintains  an  educational  department 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  im- 
proved uses  of  films  for  civic  propa- 
ganda, schools,  etc.,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  local  regulative  laws 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  local  regulation  of  motion 
pictures,  the  Chicago  police  board 
censorship  has  continued  its  work. 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  established  a  film 
censorship.  The  Detroit  police  exer- 
cise an  inquisitorial  power  over  mo- 
tion-picture films.  The  commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
reported  its  findings  in  December, 
1911,  in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive 
ordinance  designed  to  govern  the  en- 
tire subject  of  motion-picture  thea- 
tres, including  not  merely  the  films, 
but  the  methods  of  building  construc- 
tion, ventilation,  sanitation,  lighting 

•'d  general  policing.  This  proposed 
inance,  called  the  Folks  ordinance, 


can  be  obtained  through  application 
to  the  National  Board  of  Censorship. 
The  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  December,  but 
was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Gasmor  on  Dee. 
31  because  of  the  censorship  clause. 

The  federal  Government  has  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the* 
motion-picture  situation,  not  only 
through  the  constant  patent  litiga- 
tions which  still  continue  and 
through  the  copyright  question,  but 
through  the  interest  of  Congress  in 
the  moral  character  of  filn^  The 
interstate  shipment  of  prizefight  pic- 
tures was  forbidden  by  act  of  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session. 

The  exhibitors  of  several  states 
have  organized  into  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  exhibitors  which  held  M 
second  convention  at  Chicago  in 
August,  1012.  This  association  has 
no  clearly  defined  progranune  as  yet. 

Summary. — ^To  sum  up  the  above 
disconnected  review:  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  taking  New  York  City 
as  a  typical  American  community, 
that  New  York  spends  annually 
about  $700,000  for  public  recreation 
for  its  people  and  about  $23,000,000 
for  policemen  and  jails  to  take  care 
of  individuals  who  have  gone  wrong 
largely  because  of  unsupervised  rec- 
reation. The  lecture  centers  of  New 
York  entertain  possibly  15,000  people 
a  night,  but  the  saloons,  merely  to 
pay  their  excise  tax  to  the  state, 
must  entertain  at  least  500,000  peo- 
ple a  day,  including  Sundays.  A 
similar  inadequacy  of  public  effort 
in  the  recreation  field  is  seen  in  the 
field  of  the  regulation  of  commercial- 
ized amusemeiits.  Some  of  these 
amusements,  like  the  moving-picture 
shows,  are  either  unregulated  or 
regulated  through  chaotic  laws 
framed  in  ignorance  of  the  real  needs 
alike  of  the  people  and  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  saloon  is  regulated  by 
blue  laws  imposed  from  outside  the 
city,  which  are  neither  enforceable 
nor  supported  by  public  opinion. 
Under  these  conditions  New  York  is 
confronted  with  the  duty  of  either 
adequately  supervising  its  commer- 
cialized amusements,  now  largely 
unsupervised,  or  developing  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  municipalized  recrea- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  these  destruc- 
tive forms  of  amusement. 
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All  that  can  be  told  about  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion, is  small  indeed  compared  with 


the  things  that  have  not  happened 
and  that  must  happen  before  America 
can  become  socially,  politically  or 
morally  sound. 


THE   BOT   80OX7T8   AND   OAMP   FIBE   aiBLS 

Lee  F.  Hanmeb 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  February,  1910, 
has  for  its  purpose  "to  help  boys  to 
become  useful,  self-reliant  and  manly 
citizens."  This  it  proposes  to  do  by 
means  of  a  prognunme  of  wholesome 
and  attractive  M^ivitiee. 

The  organization  consists  of  a  Na- 
tional Council,  operating  through  an 
executive  board,  with  hcMidquarters  at 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  local 
councils  have  been  organized  to  have 
charge  of  the  scout  activities.  These 
local  councils  are  citizens'  organiza- 
tions, and  have  in  their  membership 
representatives  from  all  the  impor- 
tant groups  and  interests  in  the  com- 
munity. For  most  local  councils 
there  is  a  scout  commissioner,  who 
represents  the  council  in  dealing  with 
the  national  headquarters.  Under 
his  immediate  supervision  there  are 
scout  masters,  varying  in  number  ac- 
cording to  the  numl&r  of  boys  en- 
rolled in  the  local  organization.  Each 
scout  master  has  charge  of  a  troop 
which  consists  of  two  or  more  patrols 
of  eight  boys  each.  Each  patrol  has 
a  leiuier  and  an  assistant  leader,  se- 
lected from  their  own  number.  Prac- 
tically all  of  this  wp^k  is  voluntary. 
In  some  of  the  larger  centers  it  has 
been  necessary  to  employ  a  scout  ex- 
ecutive. 

For  the  national  organization  there 
is  a  chief  scout  and  several  national 
scout  commissioners,  who  are  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  executive 
board.  The  chief  scout  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  scoutcraft  con- 
sisting of  experts  on  woodcraft,  camp- 
craft,  athletics,  health,  etc.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  organization  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  chief  scout 
exeeutive  and  his  corps  of  depart- 
ment secretaries  and  field  secretaries. 
The  organization  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  by  a 
small  margin  from  the  sale  of  badges, 


uniforms,  books  and  other  scout 
equipment. 

Before  a  boy  scout  becomes  a  scout 
he  must  promise: 

On  mj  honor  I  will  do  my  best: 

To  do  my  duty  to  Qod.  and  my  coun- 
try, and  to  obey  the  scout  law ; 

To   help  other   people   at   all  times; 

To    keep    myself    physically    strong, 

mentally  awake,   and  morally  straight. 

Each  soout  is  expected  to  do  a  "good 
turn''  for  some  one  each  day. 

There  are  three  classes  of  scouts — 
tenderfoot,  second-class  scout,  and 
first-class  soout.  Requirements  for 
these  classes  are  given  in  detail  in 
the  Handbook  of  the  organization. 
In  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  the  three  classes  of  scout- 
craft,  boys  may  win  certain  merit 
badges  for  proficiency  in  given  lines 
of  activity,  such  as  art,  astronomy, 
athletics,  etc  There  are  66  activities 
for  which  merit  badges  are  given. 

The  scout  masters  are  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  certificates  are 
issu^  to  them  onlv  after  they  have 
been  endorsed  by  their  local  council, 
or,  in  cases  where  councils  are  not  or- 
ganized, by  reliable  citizens  in  the 
community. 

The  status  of  the  movement  on 
Dec.  26  was  as  follows: 

Local   councils    465 

Scout  masters    6,020 

Assistant  scout  masters 1,258 

Towns  and  cities  having  one  or 

more  troops 8,990 

Men  on  local  councils  and  com- 
mittees  (about)    14,000 

Boys  enrolled   (about) 800,000 

Camp  Fire  Girla  of  America. — ^In 
March,  1912,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
of  America  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  stated  object  of  the  organization 
is  'Ho  apply  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  such  activi- 
ties for  girls  as  will  most  effectively 
make  for  physical  vitality,  personal 
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efficiency,  and  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual vigor,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  beauty, 
insniration  and  romance  in  their 
daily  lives." 

The  national  body  consists  of  a 
board  of  electors,  whose  chief  func- 
tion is  the  election  of  a  board  of 
managers  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
organization.  From  the  board  of 
managers  is  appointed  an  executive 
committee,  which  exercises  the  usual 
executive  functions  and  controls  the 
organization  and  direction  of  the  ac- 
tivities, finances,  promotion  and  pub- 
licity. 

The  symbol  of  the  organization  is 
fire;  the  watchwords  are  **Work, 
Health,  and  Love";  the  call  is  '"Wo- 
helo,"  which  is  formed  from  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  watchwords.  The 
law  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  is:  "Seek 
beauty;  give  service;  pursue  knowl- 
edge; be  trustworthy;  hold  on  to 
health;  glorify  work;  be  happy." 

There  are  three  grades  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls — wood  gatherer,  fire 
maker,  torch  bearer.  A  girl  who 
wishes  to  join  the  organization  must 
announce  her  decision  to  become  a 
Camp  Fire  Girl  at  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  her  local  group  and  repeat  the 
law  of  the  camp  fire.  To  become  a 
fire  maker  a  girl  must  have  been  a 
wood  gatherer  for  not  less  than  thre^ 
months,  and  have  met  the  14  definite 
requirements  given  in  the  Camp  Fire 
Book, 

The  person  in  charge  of  a  local 
camp  fire  is  known  as  the  guardian 
of  the  fire.  She  secures  her  com- 
mission from  the  national  head- 
quarters, located  at  118  East  Twen- 


ty-eighth street.  New  York  City, 
after  she  has  satisfied  the  board  of 
managers  that  she  is  fitted  for  the 
position.  Wl^en  several  camp  fires 
have  been  formed  in  one  community, 
a  chief  guardian  may  be  appointed, 
whose  task  it  is  to  unify  the  camp 
fires  under  her  jurisdiction. 

Honors  may  be  won  by  the  girls 
in  crafts  as  follows:  health  craft, 
home  craft,  nature  lore,  camp  craft, 
hand  craft,  business,  patriotism. 

Some  of  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  grade  of  fire  miucer 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  activities: 
To  help  prepare  and  serve,  together 
with  the  other  candidates,  at  least 
two  meals  for  meetings  of  the  camp 
fire;  to  mend  a  pair  of  stockings,  a 
knitted  undergarment  and  hem  a 
dish  towel;  to  keep  a  written  classi- 
fied account  of  all  money  received 
and  spent  for  at  least  a  month;  to 
name  'the  chief  causes  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  summer  and  tell  how  and 
to  what  extent  it  has  been  reduced 
in  one  American  community;  to 
know  what  to  do  in  the  following 
emergencies:  clothing  on  fire,  person 
in  deep  water  who  cannot  swim,  open 
cut,  frosted  foot,  fainting;  and  to 
know  what  a  girl  of  her  age  needs 
to  know  about  herself. 

The  organization  now  has  local 
camp  fire  groups  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  also  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Canada  and  Hawaii. 
There  is  a  total  of  1,018  local  camp 
fires  and  1,285  regularly  commis- 
sioned guardians.  F^ds  are  secured 
by  personal  contributions  and  a  mar- 
gin from  the  sale  of  handbooks  and 
supplies. 


iMf. 


SOCIAL   WORE   OF    THE    0HTJR0HE8 


Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 


The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  held  its  second 
quadrennial  meeting  at  Chicago,  Dec. 
3-6,  1912.  Numerous  subjects  were 
discussed,  including  questions  of 
evangelism,  family  life,  sanitation, 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  social  jus- 
tice. The  substance  of  the  platform 
unanimously  adopted  was: 


The  cburcbes  must  stand : 

For   equal   rigbts   and    complete   and 


equal  justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations 
of  Ufe. 

For  the  protection  of  the  family  by 
the  single  standard  of  parity,  uniform 
divorce  laws,  proper  regulation  of  mar- 
riage and  proper  bousing. 

For  the  fullest  possible  development 
for  every  child,  especially  by  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  education  and  recrea- 
tion. 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

For  Bucb  regulation  of  the  conditions 
of  toil   for  women   as  shall   safeguard 
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the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
community. 

For  the  abatement  and  prevention  of 
poverty. 

For  the  protection  of  the  individual 
and  society  from  the  social,  economic 
and  moral  waste  of  the  liquor  traffic 

For  the  conservation  of  health. 

For  the  protection  of  the  worker 
from  dangerous  machinery,  occupational 
diseases  and   mortality. 

For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  op- 
portunity for  self-maintenance,  for  safe- 
guarding this  right  against  encroach- 
ments of  every  kind,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workers  from  the  hardships 
of  enforced  unemployment. 

For  suitable  provision  for  the  old 
age  of  the  workers  and  for  those  inca- 
pacitated by  injury. 

For  the  principle  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  industrial  disputes. 

For  a  release  from  employment  one 
day  In  seven. 

For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the 
lowest  practicable  point,  and  for  that 
degree  of  leisure  for  all  which  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  highest  human  life. 

For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in 
every  industry  and  for  the  highest  wage 
that  each  industry  can  afford. 

For  the  most  equitable  division  of 
the  product  of  industry  that  can  ulti- 
mately be  devised. 

At  this  meeting  32  religious  bodies 
were  represented.  Oriffinally  it  was 
confined  to  Protestant  denominations, 
but  at  the  Chicaeo  session  this  word 
was  eliminated  from  its  declaration 
of  purposes  so  as  to  open  the  way 
for  the  cooperation  of  all  churches. 
Its  amended  declaration  is: 

1.  To  express  the  fellowship  and 
catholic  unity  of  the  (^l^ristian  church. 

2.  To  bring  the  Christian  bodies  of 
America  into  united  service  for  Christ 
and  the  world. 

8.  To  encourage  devotional  fellow- 
ship and  mutual  counsel  concerning  the 
spiritual  life  and  religious  activities  of 
the  churches. 

4.  To  secure  a  larger  combined  in- 
fluence for  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  moral  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  people. 

State  and  Local  Federation  of 
Churches. — The  work  of  local  federa- 
tion has  increased  during  the  year 
in  the   following  directions: 

1.  A  complete  directory  of  state, 
county,  district,  city  and  other  fed- 
erations has  been  prepared  by  G. 
Frederick  Wells. 


2.  Several  state  and  city  federa- 
tions have  en^ged  executive  secre- 
taries on  full  time,  and  in  other  com- 
munities social  service  secretaries 
have  been  appointed  to  act  for  all 
the  churches  m  the  community. 

3.  The  Federal  Council  has  se- 
cured correspondents  in  practically 
all  these  communities  to  keep  the 
national  and  the  local  works  in  touch 
with  each  other.  Special  field  com- 
missioners of  the  Council  are  also 
rendmng  service  in  this  interest. 

4.  The  Federal  Council  is  assisting 
in  getting  these  federations  into 
worlung  relationship  with  each  other 
and  in  the  standardizing  of  their 
policy   and   work. 

Federations  of  churches  now  exist 
in  the  following  states: 
Arizona  New  York 

Connecticut  North  Dakota 

IlUnoU  Ohio 

Indiana  Pennsylvania 

Maine  Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts  South  Dakota 

Michigan  Utah 

Minnesota  Vermont 

Nebraska  West  Virginia 

New  Hampshire  Wisconsin 

New  Jersey 

A  Cabinet  of  Social  Secretaries. — 

The  secretaries  of  the  several  church 
bodies  now  organized  for  social-serv* 
ice  work  have  formed  a  "secretarial 
cabinet''  and  are  issuing  their  litera- 
ture and  doing  their  work  in  coopera- 
tion. The  members  of  the  cabinet 
are: 

Charles  S.  Macfarland,  representing 
constituent  denominations  of  the 
Federal  Council;  Henry  A.  Atkinson, 
secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Brotherhood,  19  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago;  Samuel  Z.  Batten, 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Commission 
on  Social  Service,  1701  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  Frank  M. 
Crouch,  field  secretary  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Joint  Commission, 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Charles  Stelzle,  superintendent  of  the 
Presbyterian  Bureau  of  Social  Ser- 
vice, 166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Harry  F.  Ward,  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, Oak  Park,  HI.;  Warren  H.  Wil- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Presby- 
terian Department  of  !the  Church 
and  Country  Life,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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The  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  reached  its  culmination  in 
the  Christian  Conservation  Congress, 
described  as  being  ''in  behalf  of  a 
World  Christian  Brotherhood,"  held 
in  New  York  City,  April  19-24.  Steps 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paign throughout  the  year  were  taken 
in  75  cities. 

The  General  Commission  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Et.  Rev.  William 
LawTence,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chairman,  has  issued  elab- 
orate outlines  for  parish  and  dio- 
cesan social-service  work.  During 
1912  this  commission  has  been  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  forces  of 
the  Church,  diocesan  and  parochial, 
for  service,  and  in  cooperating  with 
outside  social  agencies,  especially  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  So- 
cial Service  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Council   of   Churches. 

The  organization  of  the  Church's 
forces  has  consisted  mainly  of  the 
formation  of  social-service  commis- 
sions in  the  various  dioceses,  which 
should  have  a  general  oversight  of 
the  work  of  the  different  parishes 
in  their  respective  fields.  Diu*ingthe 
year  the  number  of  such  diocesan 
commissions  has  increased  from  18 
to  over  60,  most  of  which  are  making 
earnest  efforts  to  meet  their  peculiar 
problems.  Up  to  date,  the  General 
Commission  has  refrained  from  deal- 
ing directly  with  individual  parishes, 
but  has  operated  mainly  through  the 


agency  of  the  diocesan  commissionB. 
To  date  commissions  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  following  dioceses: 
Alabama,  Albany,  Arizona,  Asheville^ 
Atlanta,  Bethlehem,  California,  Cen- 
tral New  York,  Chicago,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Duluth,  East  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Harrisburg,  Idaho,  Indian- 
apolis, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington, Long  Island,  Los  Angeles, 
Marquette,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Michigan  City,  Milwaidcee, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, Newark,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Olym- 
pia,  Or^on,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh, 
Rhode  Island,  San  Joaquin,  South 
Carolina,  Southern  Florida,  Southern 
Ohio,  Spokane,  Springfield,  Tennes- 
see, Utan,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, Western  Colorado,  Western 
Massachusetts,  Western  IVIichigan, 
Western  New  York,  West  Texas. 

American  Unitarian  Association. — 
The  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association 
is  not  a  separate  organization,  but  is 
one  of  the  working  departments  of 
the  association.  Elmer  S.  Forbes  is 
the  secretary  of  this  department.  Be- 
sides the  secretary  there  is  an  advi- 
sory council  consisting  of  certain  of 
the  general  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  chairmen  of  a  number 
of  special  committees  within  the  de- 
partment. The  Social  Service  De- 
partment has  published  a  series  of 
pamphlets. 


SOCIAL   WORE   OF   BEUGIOUS   ASSO0IATIOK8 

Fred  H.   Rindob 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
— ^At  the  time  of  the  first  conven- 
tion in  Buffalo  in  1854,  there  were 
32  organizations  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent;  now  there  are  2,192 
with  3,633  employed  officers,  and  a 
membership  of  approximately  600,- 
000.  There  are  8,612  associations  in 
the  world.  During  the  past  year 
the  Canadian  National  Council  has 
been  formed  in  place  of  the  Canadian 
Section  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  year  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  social  and 
industrial  service  of  the  association, 
both  in  the  line  of  promotion  and 
ictual    achievement.      The    city    and 


town  associations  now  have  one-sixth 
of  their  membership  (100,000  men 
and  boys)  from  the  industrial  ranks, 
and  300,()00  others  have  been  reached 
in  extension  work,  through  shop 
meetings,  first-aid  demonstrations, 
educational  classes,  shop  athletics, 
etc.  This  does  not  account  for 
340,000  men  touched  in  the  railroad 
work  which  now  exists  on  roads 
covering  80  per  cent,  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  United  States.  The 
Railroad  Men's  Conference,  held  in 
Chicago  Oct.  3-6,  was  attended  by 
1,550  men,  including  eight  railroad 
presidents,  12  vice-presidents,  and 
many  other  officials. 
The    Industrial     Department    has 
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continued  its  work-  in  connection 
with  the  cotton,  lumber,  coal  and 
metal  mining,  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, in  construction  camps  and 
Government  reclamation  camps. 
There  are  now  58  buildings  costing 
two  million  dollars  in  these  centers, 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  indus- 
trial workers.  During  the  year  1,700 
foreigners  were  taught  English,  75,- 
000  reached  in  lectures  and  60,000 
helped  by  work  at  the  ports.  The 
IndustriiJ  Service  Movement  has  en- 
listed 2,000  engineering  students  from 
150  colleges  in  many  forms  of  volun- 
teer  service   for   industrial   workers. 

The  work  for  rural  men  and  boys 
has  extended  to  70  counties,  and  is 
being  extended  through  cooperation 
with  teachers  and  students  in  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  theological  sem- 
inaries. A  significant  development 
has  been  the  growing  appreciation 
of  25,000  men  and  boys  of  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  agriculture. 
There  has  been  a  300  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  agricultural  contests  of  16 
varieties,  and  a  general  awakening 
of  many  rural  organizations  and  com- 
munities. 

There  are  724  student  associations 
in  existence,  including  82  in  colored 
and  6  in  Indian  institutions.  Nearly 
6,000  students  engage  annually  in 
some  form  of  community  service 
during  the  year,  and  a  social-service 
secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee has  been  called  to  extend  this 
work.  An  alunmi  secretary  also  pro- 
motes social  service  by  college  gradu- 
ates in  many  cities,  through  c(^pera- 
tion  with  the  city  associations,  and 
secures  their  cooperation  in  move- 
ments for  social  welfare. 

The  work  among  colored  men  has 
been  begun  at  over  100  points,  and 
costly  buildings  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  generous  citizen  of  Chicago, 
who  offers  $25,000  to  every  city  in 
which  the  colored  population  and 
their  friends  raise  $75,000  for  a  col- 
ored Association  building.  Several 
cities  have  raised  such  a  fund. 

The  Boys'  Department  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  has  added  to 
its  force  an  expert  to  give  all  his 
time  to  work  among  working  boys. 
The  non-equipment  type  of  work  has 
had  a  remarkable  growth,  the  sec- 
retaries   merely    having    office    head- 


quarters and  working  in  codperation 
with  all  uplift  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity. Summer  and  week-end 
camps  have  grown  to  a  surprising 
extent. 

A  number  of  new  buildings  have 
been  provided  for  work  among  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  the  work  has  been 
extended  to  army  camps,  and  secre- 
taries were  sent  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Asiatic  fleets.  The  Association 
is  now  established  at  ten  points  on 
the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  was  promoted  largely  by 
Fred  B.  Smith  and  his  fellow  secre- 
taries of  the  Religious  Work  Depart* 
ment  of  the  International  Committee 
and  of  the  various  state  committees, 
and  was  successful  because  of  the  vig- 
orous cooperation  of  churches,  broth- 
erhoods and  other  organizations.  Six- 
ty-six major  cities  were  visited  by  the 
teams  of  experts,  and  over  800  aux- 
iliary cities  and  towns  held  organized 
campaigns.  Evangelism,  bible  study, 
missions,  boys'  work,  social  service 
and  community  extension  were  the 
features  emphasized,  and  no  message 
produced  greater  results  than  that  of 
social  service  and  regeneration. 

The  Educational  Department  has 
been  furthering  larger  plans  for  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  training,  and 
the  use  of  stereopticon  and  moving 
pictures  in  many  forms  of  educa- 
tional work  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment. Over  68,000  men  and  boys 
have  studied  in  educational  classes. 

The  physical  welfare  of  men  and 
boys  has  been  greatly  furthered  by 
the  Health  League  of  some  2,700 
members.  Over  40,000  men  and  boys 
have  been  taught  to  swim,  and  450,- 
000  have  been  helped  in  various  ex- 
tension  activities. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Assoda- 
tion. — There  are  now  875  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  with  over 
253,000  members.  The  organization 
and  activities  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Over  550  indus- 
trial establishments  have  cooperated 
with  the  Association  in  noon-hour 
meetings  and  other  activities.  Ap- 
proximately 34,000  girls  have  been 
placed  through  employment  depart- 
ments, and  157,000  helped  through 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Work.  Especially 
successful  work  has  been  carried  on 
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in  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  girls  (see  Immigration 
infra) ;  in  southern  cotton-mill 
villages;  in  helping  the  industrial 
girl  through  vocational  guidance, 
thrift,  summer  camps,  etc.;  establish- 
ing club  houses  for  nurses  and  art 
students;  teaching  immigrant  women 
and  girls;  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  the  country  girl,  colored  and  In- 
dian students,  and  helping  the  recent- 
ly emancipated  women  of  China. 
During  the  year  the  National  Board 
opened  its  new  headquarters  build- 
ing at  Lexington  Ave.  and  62d  St., 
New  York. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association. 
—The  Y.  M.  H.  A.  has  160  local 
branches  in  the  United  States.  A 
national    organization    was    planned 


on  Oct.  13,  at  an  important  meeting 
in  New  York  City.  The  usual  re- 
ligious, educational,  physical  and 
social  activities  are  carried  on.  In 
the  New  York  branch  at  92nd  St. 
and  Lexington  Ave.,  there  was  a 
total  attendance  of  182,000  Qebrew 
men  and  boys  during  the  year;  over 
22,000  attended  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments, and  over  4,400  joined  the 
Penny  Provident  Fund. 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion.— The  organization  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Y.  W.  H.  A.  and  Y.  M. 
H.  A.  are  similar.  The  New  York 
City  Branch  was  incorporated  in 
1903,  and  among  its  features  are 
educational  classes,  a  vacation  sav- 
ings bank,  and  a  Wage  Earners' 
Theatre  League. 


ZMBOGBATIOK 
Fbances   a.  Kellob 


National  Conference  of  Immigra- 
tion.  Land  and  Labor  Officials.— The 
most  significant  national  movement 
of  the  year  in  the  direction  of  the 
solution  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  immigration,  has  been 
the  organization  of  a  National  Con- 
ference of  Immigration,  Land  and 
Labor  Officials,  which  meets  annually, 
and  which  is  working  to  establish 
minimum  standards  of  distribution, 
protection  and  assimilation.  These 
include  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Distribution  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  deal  with 
all  interstate  matters,  such  as  the 
regulation  of  private  employment 
agencies,  furnishing  employment,  and 
protection  of  aliens  in  transit.  For 
the  states,  it  has  worked  out  a 
standard  employment  agency  law, 
standards  for  state  free  employment 
agencies,  and  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements for  dealing  with  sale  of 
state  lands  and  settlement  on  private 
lands. 

State  Legislation. — A  number  of 
states,  whose  officials  are  represented 
in  this  National  Conference,  have 
made  distinct  advances  toward  solv- 
ing the  prevailing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  due  to  immigration. 

New  York  state,  having  the  great- 
est port  in  the  country,  the  most 
employment  agencies,  the  biggest 
]|>ublic  works  under  construction,  and 


the  most  private  bankers,  notaries 
public,  steamship  agents,  and  collec- 
tion agencies,  has  long  felt  the  need 
of  helping  its  immigrant  residents. 
It  has  therefore  provided  a  Bureau 
of  Industries  and  Immigration,  where 
any  immigrant  can  get  information 
on  any  subject  of  importance  to  him 
— be  it  on  naturalization,  land  invest- 
ments, classes  in  English,  employ- 
ment, lost  baggage,  trouble  with  his 
tickets,  land  opportunities,  rights 
under  various  laws,  accidents,  etc. 
Not  only  does  the  Bureau  give  in- 
formation, but  it  advises  immigrants, 
refers  them  to  the  agency  nearest 
home  that  can  help  them,  and  often- 
times makes  a  friendlv  connection 
for  them  which  gives  them  just  the 
lift  needed  at  the  time. 

New  York  state  has  also  passed 
some  notable  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  alien,  including  labor,  banking, 
steamship  tickets,  notaries  public,  and 
property,  which  stand  out  as  both 
precedents  and  models.  Then,  too, 
many  immigrants  get  into  disagree- 
ments among  themselves,  their  rights 
are  infringed,  and  they  are  exploited 
by  those  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  coun- 
try. The  delays  in  the  courts  cost 
them  time  and  money ;  the  transients, 
of  whom  there  are  many  thousands, 
cannot  wait;  a  lawyer  is  expensive. 
Many   an    alien   smarts    under   such 
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wrongs,  feeling  there  is  no  justice, 
and  sometimes  in  his  despair  and 
cynicism  takes  it  out  on  his  fellow 
countrymen  of  less  experience  than 
himself. 

Realizing  the  need  of  relieving  the 
courts  of  the  detail  o^  such  small 
cases,  and  the  immigrant  of  his  in- 
ability to  invoke  the  law,  a  tribunal 
has  been  established  where  the  alien's 
complaints  and  troubles  can  be  heard 
promptly,  fully  and  without  the 
slightest  expense  to  him.  If  the  alien 
is  a  transient,  the  complaint,  inves- 
tigation and  adjustment  may  be  done 
all  in  one  day,  the  matter  settled, 
and  the  alien  on  his  journey.  The 
fact  that  the  state  is  interested  gets 
the  alien  a  hearing,  without  the 
aid  of  police  or  attorneys. 

New  Jersey  has  an  immigration 
commission  which  is  studying  the 
conditions  and  welfare  of  aliens  in 
the  state,  and  will  report  to  the 
legislature  in  1913. 

California  has  appointed  an  immi- 
gration commission,  of  which  Robert 
Watchorn  is  chairman,  which  will 
study  conditions  in  the  state,  and 
will  be  ready  for  the  increased  im- 
migration which  it  is  believed  will 
result  from  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Chicago  has  a  municipal  unemploy- 
ment commission;  Wisconsin  is  en- 
larging the  scope  of  its  immigration 
work;  and  Massachusetts  is  contem- 
plating the  creation  of  a  conmiission 
to  look  into  conditions  of  aliens  in  the 
state. 

These  government  activities  indi- 
cate that  the  states  believe  that  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant,  ignorant 
of  our  language  and  customs,  un- 
employed and  without  a  home,  is 
in  need  of  a  better  understanding, 
greater  care  and  protection  by  boUi 
states  and  cities,  and  that  the  field 
so  wholly  left  to  philanthropy  is  also 
the  concern  of  the  state. 

Benevolent  Organizations. — The  ac- 
tivities of  benevolence  have  been 
Iftrffely  concentrated  upon  our  home 
problems.  The  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  has  enlarged  its  excellent 
work  of  following  up  each  Jewish 
girl,  and  through  its  excellent  corps 
of  volunteer  workers,  every  newly 
arrived  girl,  especially  in  cities,  is 
visited   by   an   interested   friend    im- 


mediately on  arrival  at  her  destina- 
tion. 

Another  organization  dealing  with 
this  same  problem  is  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Young  Women 
of  New  York  City,  organized  by  the 
National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations.  In 
its  two  years'  existence  this  insti- 
tute has  shown  that  similar  work 
is  a  pressing  necessity  in  any  in- 
dustrial city  of  immigrant  popula- 
tion. For  the  immigration  vear  of 
July  1,  1911-July  1,  1912,  this  in- 
stitute reports  3,800  girls  (other 
than  Jewish)  representing  27  non- 
English  speaking  nationalities,  who 
emigrated  to  America  to  live  in  New 
York  City  (Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  only).  With  a  negligible  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  these  girls  were 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24,  the 
greater  number  falling  below  the  age 
of  20. 

Of  the  3,800,  517  girls  could  not 
be  found.  Passing  the  vital  question 
of  protection,  however,  it  can  only 
be  pointed  out  here  that  the  edu- 
cational and  Americanizing  agencies, 
at  work  among  immigrants,  do  not' 
reach  these  women,  and  that  they 
marry  in  the  United  States  and  rear 
their  children,  our  first  generation 
"Americans,"  with  little  comprehen- 
sion of  American  standards  and  lim- 
ited understanding  of  the  conditions 
and  influences  at  work  upon  their 
children.  The  inevitable  result,  of 
inversion  of  normal  relationships, 
wherein  children  are  deprived  of  the 
natural  guidance  of  parents  and  their 
premature  independence  makes  them 
"boss"  of  the  family,  is  slowly  dawn- 
ing upon  Americans  to  the  point  of 
their  realizing  that  the  solution  of 
the  immigrant  problem  lies  not  alone 
with  the  children  of  immigrants,  as 
heretofore  believed,  but  with  the  im- 
migrants themselves  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  America. 

The  problems  of  transportation 
have  been  met  by  the  Immigrants' 
Protective  League  in  Chicago,  and 
the  North  American  Civic  League  for 
Immigrants  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  former  meets  aliens  on 
arrival  and  sees  that  they  reach  their 
destination  safely.  The  latter  has 
established  an  Immigrant  Guide  and 
Transfer  Co.,  which  meets  immigrants 
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on  Ellis  Island  and  delivers  them 
to  their  addresses,  thus  saving  them 
from  exploitation  from  porters,  run- 
ners and  expressmen,  who  so  fre- 
quently overcharge,  rob  and  misguide 
tnem.  This  organization  has  met 
over  50,000  immigrants  since  it  was 
started,  two  years  ago. 

The  National  Employment  Ex- 
chaMe  of  New  York  City,  financed 
chiefly  by  philanthropy,  is  a  unique 
attempt  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  by  competition. 

Night  courts  for  naturalization 
have  been  tried  in  New  York  state, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  public  schools 
offering  citizenship  courses.  Camp 
schools  and  seasonal  classes  for  alien 
children  temporarily  resident  in  can- 


neries have  been  tried  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral awakening  on  the  part  of  small 
communities  to  the  fact  that  they 
should  not  permit  colonies  with  dif- 
ferent standards  of  living  to  exist  in 
their  midst. 

In  some  of  the  cities,  the  North 
American  Civic  League  for  Inuni- 
grants  has  been  supplying  domestic 
educators,  who  are  trained  in  domes- 
tic science  and  nursing,  who  go  into 
the  homes  and  teach  the  mothers  the 
use  of  American  houses,  ventilation, 
sanitation,  care  of  children,  prepar- 
ation of  foods,  marketing,  etc.  A 
number  of  the  schools  have  also  added 
school  visitors,  who  visit  the  homes 
and  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
children. 


OOOPEBATIOK 

James  Fobd 


The  Cooperative  Movement  in  the 
United  States. — Cooperation  in  the 
United  States  is  still  disorganized 
and  chaotic.  New  associations  for 
retail  business,  manufacturing  and 
banking  are  still  formed  each  year 
in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  these  associations, 
though  bearing  the  name  "coopera- 
tive," are  not  such  but  are  joint  stock 
companies  which  restrict  membership 
and  vote  by  shares.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  these  societies  are  federat- 
ed with  other  societies,  and  no  such 
federation  embraces  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  associations 
within  its  state,  nor  embraces  more 
than  a  half-dozen  states.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  present  satisfac- 
tory statistics  either  of  the  status  of 
the  movement  or  of  its  growth  during 
the  year. 

The  most  extensive  form  of  coop- 
eration in  the  United  States  is  the 
building  and  loan  association,  which 
finds  its  membership  among  all  classes 
of  the  population,  and  is  now  esti- 
mated to  comprise  a  membership  of 
2,333,000.  Workingmen  in  American 
cities  and  towns  also  frequently  es- 
tablish local  cooperative  stores,  usu- 
ally rough  copies  of  the  British 
Rochdale  type;  but  these  stores  in 
the  East  are  not  federated,  and 
struggle   single-handed    with    the   in- 


experience and  ignorance  of  their 
members,  the  indifference  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  hostility  of  the  retail 
and  wholesale  dealers.  The  mortal- 
ity rate  among  these  societies  ia 
therefore  high.  Several  hundred  such 
stores  are,  however,  successful,  due 
to  wise  management,  loyalty  of 
members  or  local  need.  The  Lowell 
Cooperative  Association,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  thus  has  a  membership  of  2,200 
and  annual  sales  of  over  $200,000, 
distributing  about  $16,000  annually 
as  dividend  on  purchases.  The  num- 
ber of  such  associations  has  increased 
rapidly  during  the  year  1912,  in  a 
conscious  attempt  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living.  But  much  space  has 
been  given  by  daily  newspapers  to 
futile  haphazard  ventures  non-Roch- 
dale in  type.  These  have  been  ex- 
ploited as  ''cooperative,"  and  their 
lack  of  success  has  discredited  true 
cooperation  among  certain  classes. 
Such  spurious  organizations  of  the 
winter  of  1911-12  were  the  United 
Stores  Association  and  the  House- 
wives League  of  New  York  City. 

Associations  of  Recent  Immigrants. 
— More  hopeful  are  the  associations 
of  recent  immigrants,  of  which  large 
numbers  have  been  founded  during 
the  past  year.  In  the  East,  such  as- 
sociations are  formed  by  English 
immigrants,    trained    in    cooperative 
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methods  in  their  home  country,  and 
by  Swedes,  Grermans,  French,  Bel- 
gians, Italians,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
and  Finns.  In  New  England  about 
20  such  associations  were  organised 
among  members  of  these  nationalities, 
earning  from  $8.00  to  $20.00  per 
week,  and  at  least  one  such  group, 
the  Finns,  have  established  a  fed- 
eration of  societies  (Finnish),  the 
Union  of  New  England  Cottperative 
Stores,  for  common  purchase  of  goods 
at  wholesale  (headquarters  at  Kaleva 
Cooperative  Association,  Maynard, 
Massachusetts) . 

Sodalist    Codperative    Societies. — 
Associations   of   immigrant   Belgians 
and  Italians,  as  well  as  many  cos- 
mopolitan  stores,   have  been  formed 
during  the  past  year  on  the  socialist 
(as    distinguished    from    the    Roch- 
dale) model.    In  these  shops  no  inter- 
est   is    paid    on    share   capital,    and 
profits  are  largely  used  for  socialist 
or   syndicalist   propaganda.    Such    a 
store,  the  Codperative  Franco-Beige, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  re- 
cent strike  of  woolen  mill  employees 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  furnishing  strike 
aid,  bread  at  cost  and  a  meeting  hall, 
rent-free  for  the  strikers   (see  aVII, 
Labor).     The  International  Socialist 
Congress  in  1010  passed  a  resolution 
urging    all    party   members    and    all 
memt^rs    of    labor    unions    to    enter 
actively   into   the   cooperative  move- 
ment.   This  was  done  on  the  grounds 
that   "cooperative   societies 
are  organized  to  stren^hen  the  work- 
ing class  by  eliminating  the  middle- 
man, and  also  by  carrying  on  pro- 
duction, thus  educating  the  working 
class    for   the   independent   direction 
of  ita  own  affairs,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  democratization  and  sociali- 
zation of  industry."     In  accordance 
with    this    resolution    the    National 
Convention    of    the    Socialist   Party, 
held    in    Minneapolis,    appointed    a 
special  committee  to  study  coopera- 
tion.    This   committee   submitted   a 
favorable    report.      The    number    of 
socialist  cooperative  societies  formed 
or  projected  durinff  the  year  is  ap- 
parently    abnormuly     large.       The 
editor    of    The  McLssea    (New    York 
City)   is  authority  for  the  statement 
that    several    hundred    societies    of 
this  type  have  been  organized,  many 
of  which  are  federated  for  wholesale 


purchase  of  goods.  The  American 
Cooperative  Alliance  (107  E.  3lst 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.)  unites  several 
such  associations  in  New  Jersey  and 
neighboring  states.  The  Cooperative 
League  (42  E.  Houston  St.,  New 
York)  comprises  several  local  asso- 
ciations, and  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Albert  Sonnichsen,  is  con- 
ducting a  valuable  experiment  in  co- 
operative organization  on  a  cen- 
tralized representative  basis. 

The  Right  Relationship  League. — 
In  the  Middle  West  the  most  prom- 
ising  cooperative   movement   of  con- 
sumers   is    the    Right    Relationship 
League      ( Headquarters,     Guarantee 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis;   organ,   Codpera- 
tion,   monthly).     The    movement    in 
June,   1912,  comprised   112  societies, 
and   operated    142   stores   in   Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  North  and  South 
Dakota.      About    20,000    families    of 
town  workingmen  and  of  farmers  are 
members.     Nine  hundred  and  seven- 
teen new  members  were  enrolled  in 
the  first  half  of  1912.     The  League, 
which   is   now  six  years   old,   keeps 
from  six  to  eight  organizers  in  the 
field  all   the  time,  establishing  new 
cooperative    groups.      The    Rochdale 
business  principles  are  followed  with, 
however,  one  notable  variation  in  the 
method  of  establishing  new  societies, 
for   the    Right   Relationship    League 
ordinarily  buys  out  the  existing  store- 
keeper of  a  village  and  makes  him 
manager  of  the  cooperative  store,  in- 
stead of  starting  a  competing  store 
with    an    untrained    manager.      The 
Right   Relationship   Lec^g^e   is  more 
widely  in  touch  with  the  coOpera'tive 
ventures  of  this  country  than  is  any 
other    cooperative   federation.     They 
have  for  several  years  convened  an- 
nual congresses   of  coOperators,   and 
during    the    past    year    have    main- 
tained a  committee  to  investigate  the 
cooperative     organizations     of     the* 
country. 

California. — On  the  Pacific  Coast, 
consumers'  cooperation  of  the  Roch- 
dale type  has  been  spreading  slowly 
among  both  workingmen  and  farm- 
ers. The  Cobperaiive  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  Oakland,  California,  is  the 
organ  of  the  movement.  The  Roch- 
dale Wholesale  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
sold  $159  J36  of  goods  to  37  affiliated 
retail  cooperative  stores  in  the  first 
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half  of  the  year  1912.  An  important 
innovation  in  American  codperative 
practice  is  the  California  Rochdale 
Co.  which  began  business  in  1911. 
The  company  is  formed  to  centralize 
the  purchasing  power  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  codperative  so- 
cieties, substituting  state-wide  rep- 
resentative government  for  the  local 
town-meeting  form  of  government 
familiar  in  most  associations  of  Roch- 
dale type.  The  California  Rochdale 
Co.  already  (Oct.  1912)  manages  nine 
branch  stores  in  California,  and  is 
effecting  economy  through  large  pur- 
chases, reduction  of  unsalable  local 
stock,  and  efficient  administration. 
The  security  of  these  stores  ia  fur- 
thermore provided  by  their  consti- 
tutional provision,  that  each  year  at 
least,  10  per  cent,  of  surplus  profits 
shall  be  written  off  for  depreciation, 
10  per  cent,  shall  be  set  aside  for 
reserve  fund,  4  per  cent,  to  the  edu- 
cational fund.  This  attempt  at  im- 
provement of  cooperative  organization 
IS  growing,  and  may  give  new  impetus 
to  the  Pacific  movement. 

Co$peration   Among  Fanners. — Co- 
operation is  spreading  more  rapidly 
among     farmers     than     among     city 
workingmen.       The     associations     of 
farmers    are    of    many    types,    but 
usually  less  democratic  and  more  ma- 
terialistic  than   the   urban   societies. 
Cooperative  stores  are  formed  through 
the    Grange    and   other   farmers'    so- 
cieties, and  have  grown  considerably 
in  number,  organization  and   impor- 
tance in  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  past  year.    The  Na- 
tional Grange,  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  November,   1912,  endorsed  a  plan 
for   the  establishment  of  bureaus  of 
information   on   cooperative   methods 
by  the  national  and  state  granges.  Co- 
operative manufacture  in  creameries, 
cheese   factories   and   canneries   com- 
prises  several   thousand   associations 
in   the   northern   states.     The   move- 
ment   for     cooperative    warehousing 
(grain  elevators)  is  apparently  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  in  the  Middle  West; 
it   is   now   stated   to   comprise  2,000 
local    elevators   and    150,000   farmers 
in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota,   Nebraska,    Iowa    and    Illinois 
(organ,  American  Cooperative  Jour- 
nal,  Chicago).     Cooperative   sale   of 
produce  is  yet  more  widespread,  and 


usually  involves  also  cooperative  pur- 
chase of  common  requisites  as  well 
as  common  packing  and  shipping. 
Associations  for  common  sale  of 
produce  are  successfully  operated 
among  fruit  growers  of  California, 
Oregon,  Colorado  and  neighboring 
states.  Vegetable  exchanges  are  in- 
creasingly frequent  in  the  South  and 
East.  Farmers'  unions  for  the  sale  of 
potatoes  and  fruit  are  being  founded 
in  large  numbers  in  Maine  and  the 
Atlantic  states.  The  Farmers'  Co- 
operative and  Educational  Union  in 
the  South,  the  Society  of  Equity  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  Canadian 
Cooperative  Union  in  the  North  (or- 
gan, the  Canadian  Codperator,  Brant- 
ford,  Ont. ) ,  have  been  the  most  prom- 
inent organizing  bodies.  (See  also 
XIX,  Agriculture,) 

Cooperative  credit  has  received 
much  attention  in  1912,  due  partly 
to  the  successful  organization  of 
credit  unions  in  Canada  and  in 
Massachusetts,  under  the  special  act 
passed  in  1909,  due  partly  also  to  the 
special  inquiries  and  messages  of 
President  Taft  which  urge  the  trial 
of  certain  European  cooperative  credit 
methods  to  meet  the  rural  money 
stringency.  A  special  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  states  to  consider 
this  problem,  was  held  on  April  1-6, 
1912,  preceding  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress.  (See  also  XIV, 
Banking  and  Currency.) 

Copartnership  Housing. — One  other 
European  form  of  cooperation  has 
obtained  foothold  in  America  during 
the  past  year.  As  a  result  of  Henry 
Vivian's  visit  to  Canada,  copartner- 
ship housing  associations  have  been 
established  in  1912  at  Hamilton  and 
Toronto,   Ont. 

No  other  cooperative  movement  has 
attained  proportions  large  enough 
to  deserve  special  mention,  but  hun- 
dreds of  local  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  producers  and  of  consimiers 
doing  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  or  more 
of  business  a  year  are  being  formed, 
growing  or  dissolving  in  each  annual 
period.  In  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  percentage  of  failures  is 
unnecessarily  high  because  these  new 
societies  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors.  Where 
societies  are  federated  and  maintain 
a  permanent  office  to  provide  model 
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by-laws,  to  advise  struggling  socie- 
ties, to  advance  money  in  times  of 
difficulty,  to  educate  in  cooperative 
methods  through  leaflets,  lectures, 
journals,  auditing  of  accounts,  and 
through  affiliation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Alliance  (Lon- 
don), the  movement  becomes  more  se- 
cure and  of  greater  social  signifi- 
cance. 

Bibliography. —  An  annotated  bibli- 
ography of  industrial  cooperation  is 
published  in  the  Guide  to  Reading  in 
Social  Ethics  and  Allied  Subjects, 
by    teachers    in   Harvard    University 


(Harvard  University,  1910).  For 
English  Rochdale  practice,  see  C. 
Webb,  Industrial  Cooperation  (Co- 
operative Union,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land). European  cooperation  of 
farmers  and  workingmen  is  best  treat- 
ed in  C.  R.  Fay,  Cooperation  at  Home 
and  Abroad  (London,  P.  S.  King  and 
Son,  1908).  For  cooperation  in  the 
United  States,  see  J.  Ford,  Coopered 
tion  in  New  England,  Urban  and 
Rural  (New  York,  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  1912),  and  J.  L.  Coulter,  Co- 
operation among  Farmers  (New 
York,  Sturgis  and  Walton  Co.,  1911). 


VOCATIOKAL   EFFIOHSNOT 


Metes  BLOoifruxD 


VOOATIOKAL  EDX70ATION 

Status  of  Vocational  Education. — 
The  noteworthy  features  during  the 
past  year  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  have  been  a  clearer  termi- 
nology and  formulation  of  practical 
programmes  in  the  place  of  propagan- 
da work. 

The  best  summary  of  experience 
thus  far  with  vocational  training  has 
been  presented  recently  by  Dr.  David 
Snedden,  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioner of  education.     This  is  briefly: 

1.  The  presence  in  any  society  of 
a  reUtively  Urge  proportion  of  skillful 
and  Intelligent  workers  and  directors 
of  these  workers  constitutes  a  national 
asset;  and  any  country  permitting  a 
large  proportion  of  its  youth  to  grow 
to  maturity  untrained  as  regards  skill 
and  as  regards  habits  of  Industry  is 
thereby  impairing  the  quality  of  its  na- 
tional endowment. 

2.  Economic  changes  and  the  ad- 
vance of  sdentlflc  knowledge  have  ren- 
dered relatively  Ineffective  such  bistoric 
non-school  agencies  of  vocational  edu- 
cation as  the  workshop  with  its  ap- 
prenticeship system,  the  farm  and  the 
home.  The  average  youth  of  to-day  has, 
on  the  wbole,  less  opportunity  to  learn 
the  arts  of  industry  under  controlled 
conditions  tban  bad  the  youth  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago. . 

8.  For  at  least  many  callings  voca- 
tional education  can  be  carried  on  in 
specialised  institutions  or  schools  where- 
in the  controlling  object  is  to  produce 
recognized  types  of  vocational  efficiency. 

4.  It  is  In  no  way  inconsistent  with 
accepted    ideals    of    public    policy    that 


the  state  should  both  support  and  con- 
trol schools  for  vocational  education ; 
and  the  limits  to  such  support  and  con- 
trol are  to  be  found  only  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work  which  such  spe- 
cialized institutions  are  able  to  do. 

5.  Vocational  education  under  school 
conditions  cannot  be  carried  on  by  tbe 
methods  and  agencies  that  have  become 
familiar  In  connection  with  general  or 
academic  education.  Vocational  educa- 
tion requires  tbe  evolution  of  means 
and  metbods  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to 
a  degree,  at  least,  quite  dissimilar  to 
tbose  found  in  general  education. 

6.  Effective  vocational  education 
presents  three  distinct  aspects,  namely : 
practical  participation  in  productive 
work ;  technical  studies  related  to  tbe 
productive  work ;  and  general  vocational 
studies  designed  to  enhance  vocational 
intelligence  and  Ideals.  Tbe  right  con- 
duct of  vocational  education  for  many 
callings  and  for  various  grades  of  nat- 
ural ability  requires  that  tbe  practical 
participation  should  be  tbe  basis  upon 
which  are  to  be  built  technical  studltts 
and  the  related  general  vocational 
studies. 

7.  Little  can  be  done  effectively  in 
the  direction  of  ''generalised  vocational 
education,"  or  education  by  a  series  of 
exercises  designed  to  prove  equally 
adapted  to  preparation  for  a  variety 
of  callings;  hence,  general  courses  in 
drawing,  mathematics,  manual  training, 
commercial  studies,  applied  science, 
agriculture,  etc.,  however  much  they 
may  seem  to  imitate  the  procedures  of 
a  true  vocational  education,  are,  never- 
theless, usually  ineffective  and  uneco- 
nomical as  contributing  to  vocational 
efficiency. 

8.  The  principal  elements  of  voca- 
tional education  can  be  imparted  only 
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by  persons  who  are  tbemselTes  masters 
of  the  craft  or  the  calling  which  is  to 
be  tanght. 

9.  A  rightly  organised  and  effective 
vocational  education  makes  important 
•contributions  to  mental  development,  to 
the  establishment  of  cultural  interests, 
and  to  the  development  of  civic  capac- 
ity. These  are,  under  right  conditions 
of  teaching,  important  and  valuable  by- 
products of  vocational  education. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  as 
the  leading  society  in  this  field,  has 
signalized  an  active  year  in  its  coun- 
try-wide work  by  appointing  as  its 
field  secretary,  Charles  A.  Prosser, 
formerly  deputy  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  Massachusetts.  The  work 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  now  giving  larger  attention 
along  this  line  to  a  campaign  for  the 
practical  training  of  girls  and  women; 
has  already  done  much  for  this  cause 
Incidentally  and  expects  to  give  more 
consideration   to   it  in   the   future. 

In  its  efforts  to  accomplish  construc- 
tive work  the  Society  is  adjusting  it- 
self through  the  services  of  a  permanent 
secretary  giving  his  entire  time  to  these 
activities : 

1.  A  clearing  house  of  information 
for  the  country  as  to  what  has  been 
and  is  being  done  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

2.  A  cooperative  agency,  crystalliz- 
ing and  focusing  the  efforts  of  all  the 
friends  of  education  in  such  matters 
as  agitation,  legislation,  study  and  in- 
vestigation ;  the  formation  of  prelimi- 
nary commissions,  the  organization  and 
administration  of  schools.  Laymen 
everywhere  are  very  greatly  interested 
in  the  problem.  Working  relations  are 
being  set  up  with  all  sorts  of  national, 
state  and  local  organizations,  such  as 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, American  Federation  of  Labor, 
National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
American  Bankers'  Association,  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  vocation  bu- 
reaus, and  state  and  local  branches  of 
national  organizations,  such  as  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  commercial  clubs. 

8.  A  registration  bureau  for  desir- 
able teachers  of  vocational  education, 
in  order  to  put  school  authorities  and 
capable  teachers  in  touch  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  be  of  service  to 
the  membership  of  the   Society. 

4.  Opening  the  way  for  the  work  by 
getting  the  right  kind  of  national  and 


state  laws  passed.  The  Society  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  Page  bill  at 
Washington.  It  is  now  playing  a  part 
in  the  drafting  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  some  seven  states. 

5.  Promotion  of  the  social  aspects 
of  vocational  education.  Nothing  is 
more  apparent  to-day  than  that  voca- 
tional guidance  and  vocational  educa- 
tion need  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
whole  question  of  compulsory  education 
and  the  regulation  of  child  labor.  To 
this  end  the  Society  must  work  with 
vocational  bureaus,  national  and  state 
child-labor  committees,  as  well  as  with 
employers  and  educators. 

Training  for  Business  Efficiency. — 
The  plans  under  way  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion of  Harvard  University,  and  in 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago are  significant  of  the  new  train- 
ing opportunities  in  our  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  At  Harvard 
the  business  courses  are  carried  on 
in  close  touch  with  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  in  personal  contact 
with  the  employer.  Problems  in  busi- 
ness efficiency  are  tested  by  laboratory 
methods  in  the  shops  of  a  technical 
high  school,  and  in  the  printing  plant 
connected  with  Harvard  University. 
The  department  has  established  a  Bu- 
reau of  Business  Research  which  is 
analyzing  problems  in  the  methods 
and  costs  of  retail  distribution.  At 
the  University  of  Chicago  school  com- 
mercial courses  have  been  grouped 
into  departments,  such  as  those  pre- 
paring for  public  service,  business 
administration,  and  management  of 
philanthropic  institutions.  Admission 
to  the  courses  depends  on  intelligent 
selection  of  one  of  these  divisions, 
based  on  a  life-work  plan  which  the 
dean  supervises  as  the  vocational  ad- 
viser to  the  students. 

F.  V.  Thompson,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Boston  Schools,  in  con- 
nection with  a  special  study  made 
for  the  committee  on  school  inquiry. 
New  York  City,  has  made  extensive 
investigations  into  the  efficiency  of 
commercial  education  as  at  present 
administered.  Mr.  Thompson  believes 
that  present-day  commercial  educa- 
tion has  as  little  relation  to  actual 
business  as  manual  training  has  to 
industry.  Our  commercial  ^ucation 
trains    only    for    clerical    positions. 
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which  represent  the  least  numerical 
part  of  business  (about  15  per  cent.), 
and  not  at  all  for  the  buying  and 
selling  functions  of  business,  repre- 
senting the  major  portion  (from  40 
to  50  per  cent.).  Courses  in  mer- 
chandising and  salesmanship  should 
be  added  to  commercial  courses,  he 
believes.  Boston  has  adopted  this 
suggestion.  At  the  opening  of  school 
in  September,  1912,  two  large  Bos- 
ton high  schools  have  inaugurated 
such  courses,  namely,  the  Girls'  High 
School,  with  2,100  pupils,  and  the 
Dorchester  High  School,  boys  and 
girls,  1,700  pupils. 

VOOATIONAI.   OUIDANOE 

The  First  National  Conference  on 
Vocational  Guidance,  called  by  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Vocation  Bureau,  met  on  Nov. 
15  and  16,  1910,  with  300  delegates 
from  many  cities  and  states  present. 
The  Second  National  Conference  was 
held  in  New  York,  Oct.  23  to  26, 
1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  on  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, representing  New  York  educa- 
tors and  business  men. 

Boston  Vocation  Bureau. — An  out- 
line of  the  work  of  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston,  the  first  in  the 
country,  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  service.  The  bureau,  maintained 
by  public-spirited  men  and  women, 
contributes  its  services  to  the  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  children  of  Boston. 
It  works  oflBcially  with  the  school 
department.  Twice  a  month  over  100 
teachers,  representing  every  school 
in  Boston,  meet  to  listen  to  em- 
ployers, superintendents,  occupational 
experts,  and  others  who  discuss 
various  occupations — ^their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  their 
educational  requirements. 

A  series  of  studies  into  occupations 
open  to  Boston  boys  is  being  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
J.  Allen  of  the  Vocation  Bureau. 
The  following  booklets  have  thus  far 
been  published:  "The  Machinist," 
"Banking,"  "The  Baker,"  "Confec- 
tionery Manufacture,"  "The  Archi- 
tect," "The  Landscape  Architect," 
"The  Grocer,"  *The  Department  Store 
and  Its  Opportunities  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men."    The  studies  in  the  near 


future  will  be  "The  Lawyer,"  "The 
Shoe  Industry,"  "The  Metal  Trades," 
"The  Building  Trades,"  etc. 

Training  in  Vocational  Guidance. 
— ^Representatives  of  schools  of  Bos« 
ton,  Newton,  Chelsea,  Somerville,  and 
Providence  have  been  sent  to  take  a 
year's  training  under  the  direction  of 
the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau.  This 
training  consists  of  specific  field  work 
in  vocational  guidance  under  their  re- 
spective superintendents,  with  case 
conferences  and  related  lectures  week- 
ly in  the  Vocation  Bureau. 

A  six  weeks'  course  is  offered  by 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  which 
counts  as  a  full  half  course  toward 
a  degree.  This  course,  given  in  Cam- 
bridge, has  the  cooperation  of  lead- 
ing employers,  and  includes  organized 
visits  to  industrial  and  business  es- 
tablishments, following  the  college 
lecture. 

Codperating  Agencies. — ^Nearly  40 
representatives  of  large  business  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  super- 
intendents or  managers  of  employ- 
ment departments  have  been  or- 
ganized to  study  with  the  Vocation 
Bureau  the  problems  relating  to  the 
employment,  unemployment,  and  mis- 
employment  of  boys  and  girls. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Vocation  Bureau  is  the  Girls'  Trade 
Education  League  which  has  issued 
upward  of  a  dozen  booklets  on  girls' 
occupations. 

The  Home  and  School  Association 
prints  for  its  25  parents'  associations 
the  periodical  called  the  Home  and 
School  yews-Letter,  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  vocational  guidance 
and  future  life-work  problems  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  Women's  Munici- 
pal League's  education  committee  has' 
issued  an  invaluable  series  of  charts 
showing  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  in  Boston.  The  Children's 
Welfare  League  of  Roxbury  is  or- 
ganizing a  plan  of  carefully  safe- 
guarded placement. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Other  Cit- 
iea. — ^Among  the  important  enter- 
prises in  vocational  guidance  are  the 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Cincinnati,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Helen  T.  Wool- 
ley  and  Miss  Edith  Campbell.  An 
extensive  system  of  supervising  the 
granting  of  the  working  certificate 
and   the  after-school   careers   of  the 
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children  is  a  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Cincinnati  Bureau. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Survey, 
in  New  York  City,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Alice  P.  Barrows,  has 
been  making  an  intensive  study  of 
the  industrial  problems  of  children 
in  two  New  York  school  districts. 
The  New  York  High  School  Teachers' 
Aid  Association  has  been  for  years 
cooperating  with  high  school  boys 
and  girls  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
A  carefully  worked  out  plan  in  this 
direction  is  that  also  of  the  Central 
High  School  in  (Srand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Interesting  vocational-guidance  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  Consumers'  Leagues  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Cleveland,  and  the  Al- 
liance Employment  Bureau  of  New 
York.  The  Vocational  Guidance 
Institute  of  Cleveland  and  the  voca- 
tional-guidance studies  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Schools 
for  Social  Workers  are  among  the 
latest  developments. 
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EUGENICS 

Scott  Neabing 


The  Universal  Races  Congress 
(July,  1911)  and  the  First  Interna- 
tional Eugenics  Congress  (July, 
1912)  have  done,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  two  recent  events  to  call  the 
problems  of  race  preservation  and 
race  culture  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  term  "eugenics"  is  be- 
coming popularized.  In  both  its  pos- 
itive and  negative  phases,  it  is 
recognized  by  thinking  people  as  one 
of  the  undeveloped  concepts  which 
the  Nineteenth  Century  passed  on  to 
the  Twentieth. 


Positive  eugenics,  involving  an  im- 
provement in  race  standards  and  an 
elevation  in  race  ideas,  is  primarily 
a  matter  for  education.  Custom 
alone,  voicing  the  crystallized  public 
sentiment  of  an  age,  can  determine 
the  mating  of  those  of  high  civic 
worth.  That  standards  might  be 
elevated  by  this  means,  the  available 
facts  of  biology  seemed  to  prove  be- 
yond cavil:  that  they  will  be  so  ele- 
vated is  a  hypothesis  which  gives  us 
pause.  The  work  of  Francis  Galton, 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  Havelook  Ellis,  J. 
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Arthur  Thomson,  W.  C.  D.  Whetham, 
and  Carl  Pierson  in  England,  and  of 
C.  B.  Davenport,  David  Starr  Jor- 
don,  and  F.  A.  Woods  in  the  United 
States,,  has  given  the  eugenics  move- 
ment an  international  atmosphere 
which  lent  itself  admirably  to  the 
organization  of  an  international 
congress.  The  enthusiastic  eugenists 
who  had  hoped  to  fire  the  world  with 
eugenic  sentiment  were  seriously  dis- 
appointed when  the  Eugenics  Con- 
gress broke  up  without  formulating  a 
platform  or  even  a  working  definition 
of  the  eugenics  movement.  The  cooler 
heads  in  the  Congress  held  the  reins 
taut,  however.  There  was  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion,  and  a  charm- 
ing freedom  of  expression,  but  not  a 
hint  of  general  agreement  on  any 
fundamental  proposition.  The  Con- 
gress afforded  an  opportunity  "for 
exchange  of  views  and  mutual  in- 
struction"; in  no  sense  was  it  "a 
scientific  body,  equipped  to  work  out 
a  platform  of  concerted  action."  The 
meetings  were  free  of  sensationalism. 
On  every  hand,  the  unreadiness  of 
the  eugenics  movement  for  formal 
definition  or  scientific  statement  was 
acknowledged,  but  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  ultimate  scientific  value  of 
eugenics  was  almost  universally  en- 
tertained. 

Really  effective  work  has  been  done 
in  negative  eugenics.  Here  the  ma- 
jority of  a  society,  acting  through 
legislation,  may  segregate  or  steri- 
lize the  defective  minority  in  a  way 
that  will  finally  remove  any  possi- 
bility of  their  handing  on  their  de- 
fect to  a  future  generation.  Eight 
states  (Indiana,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Nevada,  Iowa, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York)  have 
passed  sterilization  laws.  The  whole 
movement  is  of  recent  origin.  The 
Indiana  Law  was  passed  in  1907,  the 
New  York  Law  in  1912.  Under  these 
laws  various  classes  of  defectives, 
habitual  criminals,  feeble-minded  per- 


sons, inmates  of  public  institutions 
and  reformatories  and  others  may, 
upon  a  decision  reached  by  the  court 
or  by  a  board  of  medical  examiners, 
be  sterilized  by  such  process  as  the 
medical  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
case  determine.  In  some  cases,  these 
laws  are  purely  punitive;  in  others, 
they  aim  to  benefit  the  person  oper- 
ated upon;  while  in  still  other  states 
the  object  of  sterilization  laws  is 
purely  eugenic. 

During  1912,  in  addition  to  a  large 
fund  of  magazine  articles,  Havelock 
EUis  published  his*  Task  of  Social 
Hygiene,  Kellicott  his  Social  Direc- 
tion of  Human  Evolution,  Davenport 
his  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics, 
and  Goddard  his  Kailikak  Family. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  nu- 
merous bulletins,  pamphlets,  and 
reports  issued  by  the  Eugenics  Record 
Office  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island  and  the  eugenics  laboratory  at 
the  University  of  London  and,  also, 
of  a  series  of  "New  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  written  by  Ellis,  Saleeby, 
Newsholme,  Geddes  and  Thomson, 
Horton  and  Scharlieb. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  de- 
velopment of  the  year  has  been  the 
widening  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
eugenists,  that  eugenics  is  certainly 
not  the  science,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  no  science  at  all.  A  new  move- 
ment ordinarily  suffers  from  the  work 
of  enthusiasts  who  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  discovery  of  a  panacea 
which  will  prove  a  specific  for  all 
social  ills.  Although  eugenics  has 
not  been  wholly  free  from  such  mis- 
representation, its  evolution  is  ap- 
parently dominated  by  a  group  of 
strong  minds  which  recognizes  the 
primal  necessity  of  a  broad  founda- 
tion in  scientific  research  for  any 
effective  propaganda.  Not  until  such 
a  foundation  is  laid  will  the  expo- 
nents of  this  new  movement  be  justi- 
fied in  demanding  for  it  a  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  sciences. 


SOdAUSM 

Algebnon  Lee 


The  modem  Socialist  movement 
dates  from  about  1848.  It  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  various 
schemes,    theories,    and    communistic 


sects  existing  before  that  time,  with 
which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  may 
be  defined  as  the  international  move- 
ment  of  the   wage- working  class   in 
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opposition  to  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  propertied  classes,  which  aims 
at  the  establishment  of  economic  lib- 
erty and  equality  of  opportunity 
through  the  abolition  of  private 
ownership  of  socially  used  means  of 
production,  and  the  substitution  of 
public  ownership  and  democratic  ad- 
ministration of  all  things  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  industry  on  a 
large  scale.  This  summary,  however, 
is  too  brief  to  be  adequate,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  treat- 
ment to  the  American  Yeab  Book 
for    1910    (p.   634). 

Socialism  does  not  concern  itself 
with  questions  of  religion  or  private 
morality.  It  is  primarily  a  political 
movement;  but  its  conception  of 
political  action  is  a  broad  one;  it  re- 
gards the  education  and  organization 
of  the  masses  for  self-reliant  action 
as  essential,  while  the  winning  of 
votes  and  offices  is  only  a  means.  It 
everywhere  stands  in  close  relations 
with  the  efforts  of  labor  unions  for 
better  wages,  hours,  and  conditions. 

Beginning  in  western  Europe,  this 
movement  has  spread  to  every  civ- 
ilized country,  and  has  everywhere 
had  a  persistent,  generally  slow,  and 
almost  uninterrupted  growth.  It 
now  counts  among  its  adherents 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  civilized  world.  Its 
proportionate  strength  is  still  great- 
est in  western  and  northern  Europe. 

Germany. — In  Germany  the  social- 
ist movement  continues  its  gradual 
but  irresistible  advance.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  held  in  January,  the 
Social  Democrats  polled  4,250,000 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  12,207,000, 
and  elected  110  of  the  397  members 
of  the  Reichstag;  with  35  per  cent, 
of  the  popular  vote  the  party  thus 
has  28  per  cent,  of  the  parliamentary 
strength.  It  is  the  largest  party  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  the  Government 
has  to  hold  together  all  three  of  the 
other  large  parties — Conservatives, 
Catholic  Center,  and  National  Lib- 
erals— instead  of  only  two,  as  before, 
in  order  to  keep  a  majority.  The 
Social  Democrats  take  full  advantage 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  not  to  force 
a  premature  crisis,  but  to  keep  the 
governing  powers  on  the  defensive 
while  strengthening  their  own  or- 
ganization, so  as  to  be  prepared  for 


any  emergency.  They  have  firmly 
opposed  the  military  and  naval 
projects  and  compelled  attention  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  tariffs  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Conservative  land- 
owners. Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Government  has  made  some  con- 
cessions on  the  latter  point,  but  only 
enough  to  show  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  present  ^4gime,  not 
enough  to  conciliate  popular  favor. 
The  annual  congress  of  the  party  was 
held  at  Chemnitz  in  September.  Con- 
trary to  widely  published  predictions, 
this  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and 
harmonious  gathering.  Reports 
showed  that  the  organized  party 
membership  had  grown  in  a  year 
from  836,532  to  970,112;  that  in'two 
years  the  number  of  Socialists  in 
municipal  and  communal  councils 
and  magistracies  had  increased  from 
7,729  to  10,432;  that  204  Socialists 
held  seats  in  the  legislatures  of  19 
states;  and  that  the  party  press  had 
been  greatly  strengthened.  No  es- 
sential change  was  made  in  the 
party's  policy.  (See  also  IV,  Ger- 
many.) 

Norway. — ^A  general  election  was 
held  in  Norway  in  November.  The 
Liberal-Conservative  coalition  was  de- 
feated, the  Radicals  winning  a  clear 
majority;  the  Socialist  popular  vote 
grew  from  91,000  to  126,000  in  a 
total  of  478,000,  and  their  represen- 
tation in  the  Storthing  was  increased 
from  10  to  23. 

Russia. — The  year  has  brought  a 
great  revival  of  Russian  industry, 
which  had  suffered  severe  depression 
since  the  reactionary  triumph  in 
1907.  This,  together  with  other 
forces,  has  caused  a  reawakening  of 
the  revolutionary  movement,  which  is 
now  almost  purely  Social  Democratic, 
the  old  Terrorist  wing  having  prac- 
tically disappeared,  partly  through 
prosecutions,  but  more  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  exposure  of  the  activity 
of  Eugene  Azeff  and  his  staff  of  police 
spies  and  provocators  within  its 
ranks.  The  organization  of  the  wage 
workers  has  made  rapid  progress. 
The  number  of  strikes  in  the  first 
eight  months  was  almost  equal  to 
the  total  for  1904,  the  high-water 
mark  before  the  revolutionary  days. 
Symptoms    of    disaffection    have    ap- 
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peared  in  the  army  and  especially 
in  the  navy.  Mutinous  disturbances 
in  both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  during  the  summer  caused 
the  Goyemment  deep  alarm.  Seven- 
teen marines  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  108  to  penal  servitude;  but  the 
effect  of  the  prosecutions  in  intimi- 
dating the  marines  and  soldiers  was 
probably  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  indignation  which  such  sever- 
ity aroused  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  election  of  the  Fourth  Duma 
in  the  fall,  the  Social  Democrats 
showed  surprising  strength,  although 
the  highly  complex  system  of  indirect 
class  voting,  together  with  arbitrary 
interference  by  the  authorities,  pre- 
vented them  from  electing  more  than 
a  dozen  members.  For  the  first  time 
in  five  years,  great  popular  demon- 
strations have  taken  place— early  in 
the  year,  to  denounce  a  brutal  mas- 
sacre committed  by  the  authorities 
in  Siberia;  again  on  May  1,  to  cele- 
brate International  Labor  Day;  then 
in  October,  to  rebuke  the  government 
for  juggling  the  elections;  finally  in 
Noveml^r,  to  protest  against  the 
death  sentences  already  mentioned. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  during  each  of 
these  manifestations,  most  of  the 
factories  were  left  empty  for  prede- 
termined periods  ranging  from  one 
day  to  a  week;  60,000  working  men 
and  women  held  parades  and  mass 
meetings,  and  the  speeches  showed  a 
tone  of  defiant  self-confidence.  Sim- 
ilar demonstrations  on  a  smaller 
scale  took  place  at  the  same  time 
in  many  other  cities.  The  November 
meetings  served  also  to  express  the 
determination  of  the  working  class  to 
prevent  the  threatened  war  with 
Austria. 

The  Peace  Movement. — The  full 
power  of  the  international  Socialist 
movement  has  been  brought  to  bear 
affainst  the  ever  increasing  danger 
of  a  European  war.  As  noted  in  the 
Amebican  Yeab  Book  for  1911  (p. 
343),  the  Italian  Socialists  made  a 
brave,  though  vain  opposition  to 
the  attack  on  Turkey,  for  which 
they  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands 
of  the  police  and  the  courts.  While 
certain  sections  of  the  German  and 
British  press  and  politicians  have 
been  fomenting  national  antipathy, 
the  Socialists  of  both  countries  have 


been  busy  allaying  it.  Among  other 
measures,  they  issued  a  manifesto 
signed  by  the  110  Socialists  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  the  41  Labor  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  that 
German  and  British  working  people 
have  no  reason  for  mutual  hatred; 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  organized 
workers  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  "by 
which  civilization  would  be  pulled 
down  into  the  abyss,  and  numberless 
human  lives  annihilated";  and  that 
the  enlargement  of  military  and  naval 
armaments,  far  front  being  a  protec- 
tion against  war,  makes  the  danger 
more  imminent  and  terrible.  The 
only  voices  raised  against  war  in 
the  Parliaments  of  the  Balkan  states 
were  those  of  the  solitary  Socialist 
deputies  at  Belgrade  and  Sofia.  The 
Socialist  party  organizations  of  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
promptly  issued  manifestoes  de- 
nouncing  the  war,  pointing  out  that, 
no  matter  which  side  won  in  battle, 
the  results  would  be  bad  for  the  work- 
ing people,  and  urging  a  friendly 
alliance  of  all  the  states  in  the  form 
of  a  federal  republic.  Anticipating 
intervention  by  the  Great  Powers, 
the  Socialist  organizations  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  pub- 
lished manifestoes  exposing  the  culpa- 
bility of  their  Governments  and  call- 
ing on  the  workingmen  of  Europe 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  hostil- 
ities and  support  the  principle  "the 
Balkan  lands  for  the  Balkan  peoples.'' 
The  International  Socialist  Bureau 
at  Brussels  took  the  matter  up, 
issued  a  manifesto  on  similar  lines, 
and  decided  to  call,  instead  of  the 
regular  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress (scheduled  to  meet  at  Vienna 
in  August,  1913)  a  special  Congress, 
which  met  at  Basel  on  Nov.  24  and 
25.  Five  hundred  delegates  from  23 
nations  there  concerted  means  to  be 
used  in  coercing  the  governments  so 
as  to  prevent  intervention  and  a  gen- 
eral war.  In  response  to  the  de- 
cisions of  this  Congress,  a  vast  anti- 
militarist  campaign  was  undertaken 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  While  the 
Congress  wisely  refrained  from  any- 
thing that  might  savor  of  bluff  or 
bluster,  the  authorities  were  given 
to  understand  that  any  defiance  to 
the  popular  demand  for  peace  so 
widely  expressed  might  lead,  not  only 
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to  a  great  strengthening  of  the  So- 
cialist voting  strength  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  possibly  to  general  strikes, 
insurrections,  and  mutinies  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces.  As  these 
pages  go  to  press  it  seems  that  the 
immediate  danger  of  European  war 
has  been  averted,  and  the  credit  for 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  organized 
action   of   the   working   people. 

Uiiited  States. — The  national  con- 
vention of  the  Socialist  party  of 
America  was  held  at  Indianapolis, 
May  12  to  18.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of 
Indiana,  was  nominated  for  President 
and  Emil  Seidel,  of  Wisconsin,  for 
Vice-President.  The  constitution  of 
the  party  was  thoroughly  overhauled, 
but  no  considerable  change  in  policy 
was  made.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant acts  of  the  convention  was  the 
adoption,  afterward  confirmed  by 
referendum,  of  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  advocacy  of  crime,  violence,  or 
sabotage  as  methods  of  working-class 
action.  This  was  declared  to  be 
necessary  on  the  ground  that  a  small 
but  active  element  in  the  party  or 
on  its  fringes  had  of  late  shown  a 
tendency  toward  the  support  of  these 
essentially  anarchistic  methods.  (See 
also  I,  American  History.) 

The  Socialist  city  administration 
in  Milwaukee  (elected  in  1910)  was 
defeated  in  the  spring  of  1912  by  a 
fusion  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic forces.  Victor  L.  Berger,  the 
only  Socialist  in  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  was  defeated  in  November 
by  the  same  means.  But  this  was 
compensated  by  the  increase  of  the 
Socialist  vote  in  the  nation  to  about 
900,000,  as  compared  with  424,000  in 
1908,  and  by  the  election  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  Socialists  to  state 
legislatures  and  local  offices.  The 
party  organization  now  numbers 
about  125,000  dues-paying  members. 
.  The  Socialist  party  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  trial,  on  capital 
charges,  of  nine  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Timber  Workers,  at 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  and  of  three  mem- 


bers of-  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  at  Salem,  Mass.  Both 
trials  grew  out  of  earlier  strikes — 
the  latter  out  of  the  historic  textile 
workers*  strike  at  Lawrence  (see 
XVII,  Labor),  In  both  cases  the 
accused  workingmen  were  acquitted, 
and  the  result  has  been  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment on  both  the  political  and  the 
industrial  field. 

Ihe  thirty -second  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  again  demonstrated  the 
growing  power  of  Socialism  within 
the  labor  movement.  Max  S.  Hayes, 
whom  the  Socialist  delegates  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  of  the  Fed- 
eration against  Samuel  Gompers, 
received  5,074  out  of  17,048  votes, 
and  5,929  votes  out  of  16,912  were 
cast  for  the  resolution  favoring  or- 
ganization by  industries  rather  than 
by  crafts.  The  same  tendency  is 
shown  by  the  election  of  Socialists 
to  the  presidency  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Journeymen  Tailors, 
and  some  other  national  unions,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  United  Mine 
VVorkers  of  America,  with  a  member- 
ship of  339,000,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters,  with  240,000,  in  com- 
pelling their  officers  to  withdraw 
from  the  Civic  Federation  and  adopt- 
ing resolutions  declaring  for  the 
eventual  abolition  of  the  wage  sys- 
tem and  establishment  of  the  coop- 
erative commonwealth.  (See  also 
XVII,  Labor,) 

The  Appeal  to  Reason,  a  Socialist 
weekly  published  in  Girard,  Kansas, 
is  now  being  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the 
publication  of  articles  exposing  in 
detail  alleged  abuses  existing  in  fed- 
eral prisons.  So  far,  the  only  effect 
of  the  attack  has  been  to  swell  the 
circulation  of  the  paper,  which  now 
exceeds  half  a  million.  Socialists 
are  watching  the  case  with  keen  in- 
terest. 


THE  LIQUOB  TBAFFIO  AND  PBOBLEM 

Ferdinand   C.   Iolehart 


Internal    Revenue    Returns. — From 

^e    report   of    the   Commissioner    of 

ternal  Revenue  of  the  United  States 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  we  learn  that  there  were  with- 
drawn for  consumption,  2,449,331  gal. 
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of  spirits  distilled  from  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples, 
oranges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes, 
figs  and  cherries,  and  133,377,458  gal. 
of  spirits  made  from  other  materials 
than  those  mentioned.  The  amount 
of  spirits  withdrawn  in  1911  dis- 
tilled from  fruits  was  2,434,045  gal., 
and  spirits  distilled  from  other  ma- 
terials, 132,166,148  gal.,  indicating 
an  increase  of  1,226,596  gal.  with- 
drawn in  1912  over  that  of  1911. 
The  government  report  shows  that 
the  increase  is  in  the  license  terri- 
tory. Sixty-two  million  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  barrels  of  fermented 
liquors  were  withdrawn  during  the 
year  1912,  as  against  63,216,851  bbl. 
in  1911,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,108,- 
218  bbl.  of  withdrawals  in  1912,  as 
against  those  of  1911. 

The  government  tax  on  these 
liquors  JOT  the  year  1912  was:  on 
spirits  distilled  from  fruits,  $2,694,- 
264.47;  and  on  spirits  distilled  from 
materials  other  than  fruits,  $146,- 
715,203.60.  The  tax  on  spirits  dis- 
tiUed  from  fruits  in  1911  was  $2,677,- 
449.02,  and  on  spirits  distilled  from 
other  materials,  $145,382,763.32, 
which  indicates  an  increase  of  $1,349,- 
256.73  for  1912  over  1911.     The  re- 

?ort  also  shows  that  for  the  year 
912  the  tax  on  fermented  liquors, 
ale,  beer,  lager  beer,  porter  and  other 
similar  fermented  liquors,  was  $62,- 
108,633.39,  while  the  receipts  from 
the  same  source  the  year  before 
were  $63,216,851.24,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  $1,108,217.85  for  the  year 
1912. 

Statni  of  Liquor  Laws. — Despite 
the  fabulous  amount  of  liquors  man- 
ufactured and  sold,  the  wet  and  dry 
map  of  the  country  shows  that  the 
saloon  has  been  voted  out  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  geographical  area,  and 
from  one-half  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  the  rural  districts  gen- 
erally voting  "no,"  and  the  large 
cities  generally  voting  "yes"  on  the 
license  question. 

With  the  exception  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, there  has  been  very  little 
change  in  the  excise  situation  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1912. 
In  the  eight  states,  Maine,  Kansas, 
North  Dfucota,  Oklahoma,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 


nessee,   the    prohibitory    laws    have 
been   retained. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  repeal  the  prohibition  laws  of 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
and  Tennessee. 

The  states  which  are  under  local 
option  of  one  form  or  another  are 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  states  which  have  license  with 
no  local  option  are  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Nevada. 

During  the  past  year  there  was 
little  or  no  change  in  the  temper- 
ance situation  in  Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

California. — ^Under  the  new  local- 
option  law  in  California  there  has 
been  a  keen  contest  over  the  liquor 
question  at  the  polls,  which  resulted 
in  140  municipalities  going  dry  dur- 
ing the  year  1912.  The  temperance 
people  claim  that  woman  suffrage 
was  quite  a  factor  in  the  fight  against 
the  saloon.  There  are  now  530 
municipalities  in  the  state  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  prohibited. 

Arkansas. — During  the  past  year 
there  was  a  contest  in  Arkansas  for 
state-wide  prohibition  which  was  un- 
successful. Under  local  option  by 
smaller  units,  the  saloon  had  been 
removed  from  63  of  the  75  counties, 
and  from  90  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  condition  remains  un- 
changed. 

Kentucky. — The  saloon  was  driven 
from  two  more  counties  of  Kentucky 
during  the  year,  which  makes  97  of 
the  119  counties  of  the  state  dry. 
More  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation   lives    in    no-license    territory. 

Indiana. — In  Indiana,  where  the 
temperance  forces  had  made  such  sin- 
gular progress,  there  was  a  reaction 
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and  considerable  ground  was  yielded 
to  the  saloon.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  repeal  of  the  county  local-op- 
tion law. 

Ohio. — In  Ohio,  where  the  anti- 
saloon  forces  are  as  well  or  better 
organized  than  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, a  number  of  the  counties  went 
from  no-license  to  license  during  the 
year. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  adopted  in  1851  forbade  the  li- 
censing of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  em- 
powered the  legislature  to  provide 
against  the  evils  that  might  result 
from  such  traffic.  An  amendment  to 
the  constitution  adopted  on  Sept.  3, 
1912,  provides  for  the  licensing  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  but  limits  the  number 
of  saloons  to  one  to  each  five  hundred 
of  population,  less  than  the  present 
number  under  local  option.  The 
means  by  which  the  number  of  sa- 
loons is  to  be  reduced  and  the 
amount  of  the  license  to  be  assessed, 
are  to  be  determined  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature.  This  does 
not  interfere  with  the  present  local- 
option  laws. 

Maryland. — ^The  local -option  bill 
for  which  the  temperance  people  of 
Maryland  had  been  fighting,  passed 
the  lower  House  of  the  legislature  at 
the  last  session  and  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  one  vote. 

Iowa. — The  number  of  saloons  in 
Iowa  was  considerably  reduced  with- 
in the  year. 

West  Virginia. — The  most  signifi- 
cant temperance  contest  of  the  year 
was  that  in  West  Virginia.  The  leg- 
islature of  that  state  in  1911  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution,  providing 
for  state-wide  prohibition,  and  a  vote 
was  taken  on  the  subject  Nov.  5, 
1912.  The  prohibition  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  92,342. 
But  two  counties  gave  an  adverse 
majority,  Ohio,  containing^  Wheeling, 
and  McDowell.  The  only  city  giving 
a  wet  majority  in  the  state  was 
Wheeling.  The  churches  and  temper- 
ance societies  generally  were  feder- 
ated in  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
a  well  organized  and  powerful  army 
of   liquor  dealers. 

Liquor  in  Interstate  Commerce. — 
The  shipment  of  liquors  from  wet 
into   dry   territory   under  the  provi- 


sion of  the  interstate  commerce  law, 
has  interfered  greatly  with  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibitory  laws  in  the 
various  states,  so  much  so,  that  the 
temperance  people  believe  they  can- 
not have  any  great  advance  in  their 
movement  without  an  amendment  to 
the  interstate  law,  preventing  such 
a  transfer  of  goods  into  prohibition 
territory.  Accordingly,  the  temper- 
ance forces  of  the  country  have  united 
in  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  Ken- 
yon-Sheppard  bill. 

The  law  at  present,  as  construed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
requires  common  carriers  to  receive 
tendered  shipments  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  one  state  consigned  to  per- 
sons in  another  state  and  transport 
Ihem  as  articles  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
interstate  commerce  transaction  is 
not  complete  until  the  goods  are  de- 
livered to  the  consignee.  Numerous 
bills  have  been  introduced,  but  the 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been 
pressed  against  them,  and  their  en- 
actment into  law  prevented.  The 
controverted  point  has  been  whether 
Congress,  under  its  plenary  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  can  set 
forward  the  time  when  the  interstate 
commerce  character  shall  cease  and 
the  liquors  be  subjected  to  state  law 
upon  arrival  within  the  state  and 
before  actual  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee. The  Kenyon-Sheppard  bill 
seeks  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
prohibiting  the  shipment  from  one 
state,  territory,  etc.,  into  another 
state,  territory,  etc.,  of  intoxicating 
liquors  which  are  intended  by  any 
person  or  in  any  manner  to  be  pos- 
sessed or  kept  or  used  in  violation 
of  its  police  powers.  This  bill,  which 
was  introduced  in  December,  1911, 
was  placed  on  the  Senate  calendar 
for  consideration  on  Dec.  16,  1912, 
and  was  under  discussion  when  Con- 
gress adjourned  for  the  holidays. 

The  Army  Canteen. — ^A  bill  to  re- 
turn liquor  to  the  canteen  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  introduced 
into  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but 
was  not  reported  out. 

Canada. — Prince  Edward  Island  is 
under  prohibition.  Nova  Scotia  is 
virtually  dry  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  Halifax.  Newfoundland, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  John,  and 
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a  few  other  districts,  is  practically 
under  prohibition.  Quebec  has  12 
counties  and  648  towns  and  villages 
out  of  1,000  without  barrooms.  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan  have  local  option  in 
some  form  or  another.  British 
Columbia  is  under  license.  A  fierce 
battle  is  going  on  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  between  the  liquor  and 
anti-liquor  forces.  Under  local  op- 
tion, the  people  of  that  province  have 
removed  the  barroom  from  463  town- 
ships, while  365  have  retained  license. 
Prohibition  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario will  be  the  paramount  issue 
at  the  next  general  election. 

Europe. — Great  Britain  comes  third 
in  the  consumption  of  beer  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Its  annual 
drink  bill  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  in  favor  of  advanced  tem- 
perance legislation,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  has  vetoed  any  such  action. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  administration 
are  friendly  to  temperance  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  beer-drinking  nation,  Ger- 
many comes  next  to  the  United 
States.  The  laws  of  the  26  German 
states  are  aimed  at  the  misuse  of 
spirits.  Very  little  restriction  has 
been  placed  on  beer  or  wine.  The 
Kaiser  has  surprised  his  own  and 
other  nations  by  his  encouragement 
of  temperance  and  even  total  absti- 
nence in  addressing  students  and 
officers  of  the  navy  and  army. 

Australia. — The  drink  bill  of  Aus- 
tralia is  about  70  million  dollars 
a  year.  Local  option  is  being  intro- 
duced very  generally  into  ite  prov- 
inces. 

New  Zealand. — The  local- option  law 
of  New  Zealand  requires  a  majority 
▼ote  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  liquor 
saloons,  but  a  three-fifth  majority 
for  prohibition.  The  last  vote  was 
taken  a  year  ago  and  resulted  in  55.3 
per  cent,  against  license,  and  44.7  per 
cent,  for  license,  but  not  securing 
the  three-fifth  majority  the  measure 
failed  and  license  continues. 


Organization  of  the  Temperance 
Crusade. — The  brewers  and  distillers 
and  retail  liquor  dealers  have  their 
national,  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions, and  with  a  billion  and  a  half 
income,  they  are  enabled  to  employ 
the  ablest  talent  as  advocates  and 
lobbyists,  the  mosrt  efficient  literature 
and  practical  agencies  in  their  cam- 
paigns. On  the  other  side  there  are 
as  organizations,  the  Third  Party 
Prohibitionists,  radical  enemies  of 
the  saloon  for  a  generation,  whose 
candidates  ht  the  last  election  were 
for  the  Presidency,  Eugene  W.  Chafin, 
and  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Aaron 
S.  Watkins,  and  which  polled  207,965 
votes;  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  with  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  members  and 
which  has  been  active  for  40  years; 
the  (^ood  Templars,  enemies  of  the 
saloon,  who  have  been  busy  in  their 
contest  for  70  years;  the  Sons  of 
Temperance ;  International  Reform 
Bureau;  National  Temperance  Pub- 
lication Society;  the  Independent 
Order  of  Rechabites;  the  Templars 
of  Honor  and  Temperance;  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  Church  Temper- 
ance Societies;  the  Inter-Church 
Temperance  Federation;  and  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America, 
whose  representatives  occupy  750 
pulpits  every  Sunday  of  the  year  and 
which  receives  as  contributions  fronk 
the  churches  of  various  denominations 
a  million  dollars  each  year. 

Bibliography.— United  States  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Report;  Excise  Re* 
ports  of  various  states;  Anti-Saloon 
League  Tear  Book;  Year  Book  of 
Untied  States  Brewers*  Association; 
American  Prohibition  Year  Book; 
Reports  of  church  denominations 
and  various  temperance  organiza- 
tions; Economic  and  Moral  Aspects 
of  the  Liquor  Business,  by  Robert 
Bagnell;  Winning  the  Fight  Againsft 
Drink,  by  E.  L.  Eaton;  8t%tdiM  in 
the  Psychology  of  Intemperance,  by 
G.  E.  Partridge;  Readings  on  Ameri- 
can State  Oovemment  (chap.  7),l^ 
P.   S.   Reinsch. 
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Chables  F.  Gettemy 


INDUSTRIAL   UNIONISM 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World. — During  the  year  an  outbreak 
of  syndicalism,  which  has  been  silent- 
ly at  work  among  the  industrial 
population  during  recent  years, 
stunned  the  nation  by  its  apparent 
suddenness.  Syndicalism  has  been 
termed  by  some  writers  as  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  industrial  unionism. 
Industrial  unionism  had  its  origin  in 
the  ''mass''  organization  of  the  old 
Knights  of  Labor,  but  the  real  rep- 
resentatives of  the  movement  were 
the  American  Railway  Union,  which 
conducted  the  great  Pullman  strike 
in  1894,  and  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  which  conducted  the  Colo- 
rado strike  in  1904. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  had  its  beginning  in  1904  at  a 
conference  of  officials  identified  with 
the  industrial  unions.  At  a  conven- 
tion held  in  June  of  the  following 
year  a  platform  was  adopted  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  have  nothing  in  common.  Be- 
tween these  two  classes  a  struggle  mast 
go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  world 
organise  as  a  class,  take  possession  of 
the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction,  and   abolish  the  wage  system. 

We  find  that  the  centering  of  the 
management  of  industries  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands  makes  the  trade  an- 
ions unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-grow- 
ing power  of  the  employing  class.  The 
trade  unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs 
which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be 
pitted  against  another  set  of  workers 
in  the  same  industry,  thereby  helping 
to  defeat  one  another  In  wage  wars. 
Moreover,  the  trade  anions  aid  the  em- 
ploying   class    to    mislead    the   workers 


into  the  belief  that  the  working  class 
have  interests  in  common  with  their 
employers. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and 
the  interest  of  the  working  class  up- 
held only  by  an  organisation  formed 
in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members 
in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  indus- 
tries, if  necessary,  cease  work  when- 
ever a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any 
department  thereof,  thus  making  an  in- 
jury to  one  an  injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto, 
"A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work,"  we  must  inscribe  on  our  ban- 
ner the  revolutionary  watdiword,  "Abo- 
lition of  the  wage  system.*' 

Industrial  unionism  is  not  confined 
to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  however.  The  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners^  which  now  belongs 
to  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, includes  all  but  one  or  two  crafts 
employed  about  the  mines,  and  in 
spirit  is  revolutionary.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  are  not  far 
behind,  and  while  still  holding  to  the 
principle  of  trade  agreements  their 
organization  is  essentially  industrial 
in  form.  The  movement  toward  unit- 
ing these  two  organizations  into  a 
great  mining  depaHment  of  the  Fed- 
eration and  the  organization  of  the 
departments  of  building  trades,  metal 
trades,  and  railroad  employees  of  the 
Federation  show  tendencies  toward 
industrial  unionism  even  within  thii 
Federation  of  craft  unions.  At  the 
Rochester  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  November  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial unionism  was  debated  with 
vigor,  John  Mitchell,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advocates  for  the  adoption  of 
that  principle.  In  the  conventioh  of 
the  Socialist  party  this  year  a  reso- 
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lution  indorsing  the  tactics  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  one-third  of  the 
delegates. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  have  issued  some  70,000  mem- 
bership cards,  but  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  members  are  in  good 
standing.  Their  aims  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  European  syndicalists 
and  their  method  is  direct  action 
through  the  medium  of  the  general 
strike,  as  distinguished  from  indirect 
or  political  action  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  ballot. 

The  foothold  of  this  organization  in 
America  is  confined  to  foreign  un- 
skilled laborers,  but  their  strength  is 
growing  rapidly  in  Europe. 

Syndicaliim . — The  syndicalist 
movement  owes  its  origin  to  the  en- 
trance into  and  domination  of  the 
French  trade  unions,  or  ayndicats,  by 
the  anarchists.  Syndicalism  and  an- 
archism both  aim  to  reestablish  so- 
ciety through  social  revolution  and 
the  general  strike,  on  the  basis  of 
free  groups  of  workmen  controlling 
the  production  of  the  world.  Both 
aim  to  destroy  patriotism  in  favor  of 
international  solidarity  of  workers — 
to  substitute  the  spirit  of  class  for 
the  spirit  of  nationality.  Through 
the  fomentation  of  multiplied  strikes, 
the  increasing  of  the  number  and 
size  of  strikes,  and  the  sympathetic 
strike,  is  created  the  idea  of  the 
social  general  strike,  which  will 
obtain  for  the  working  people  all  of 
their  demands  without  the  aid  of  po- 
litical leaders. 

The  San  Diego  Disturbances. — Evi- 
dences of  the  spread  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  were  il- 
lustrated by  the  so-called  free-speech 
fight  in  San  Diego,  and  by  the  strikes 
of  textile  workers  at  Lawrence  (see 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  infra)  and 
other  New  England  mill  towns,  of 
the  silk-mill  operatives  at  Paterson, 
and  of  the  lumber  workers  in  Louis- 
iana. 

The  I.  W.  W.  began  to  hold  public 
meetings  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  San  Diego  in  October,  1910.  The 
utterances  of  some  of  the  speakers 
regarding  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment aroused  the  indignation  of 
citizens,  who  protested,  until  finally 
the   common    council    passed    an    or- 


dinance defining  certain  narrow  lim- 
its within  the  city  within  which  pub- 
lic speaking  was  prohibited.  This 
ordinance  was  so  drawn  as  to  pro- 
hibit such  speaking  within  a  limit  of 
six  blocks  m  the  congested  district 
of  the  city. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
this  ordinance  complaint  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  council  had  as- 
sailed the  rights  of  the  people  to  free 
speech  in  San  Diego. 

Although  the  I.  W.  W.  were  ad- 
vised by  the  city  attorney  that  they 
had  all  the  rest  of  the  city  to  speak 
in  outside  of  the  said  congested  dis- 
trict, thev  continued  to  declaim 
against  the  so-called  invasion  of 
their  rights.  When  the  time  came  to 
enforce  the  ordinance,  wilful  and  de- 
liberate violation  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  thronging  the  city  and 
county  jails^  and  thus  glutting  the 
business  of  the  courts. 

The  first  arrest  for  the  violation  of 
this  ordinance  was  made  Feb.  9.  The 
persons  arrested  uniformly  demanded 
a  trial  by  jury,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  police 
court  to  afford  more  than  two  or 
three  trials  by  a  jury  during  the 
course  of  a  week.  Bands  of  men  im- 
mediately began  to  invade  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  their  purpose  incidentally  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  so-called  anti-free 
speech  ordinance,  but  primarily  to 
clog  the  machinery  of  and  to  over- 
whelm the  city  and  county  govern- 
ment. An  armed  guard  was  estab- 
lished at  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  county  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing back  imdesirables,  and  a  vigi- 
lance committee  was  organized  in  the 
city  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Although  there  were  about  200  ar- 
rests made,  these  were  solely  for  vio- 
lating the  street-speaking  ordinance; 
there  were  no  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted that  could  be  directly  charged 
to  the  I.  W.  W.;  there  were  no  I.  W. 
W.  arrests  for  drunkenness,  nor  for 
resisting  an  officer,  and  in  no  instance 
could  it  be  proved  that  any  of  these 
men  when  arrested  and  searched  had 
any  weapons  in  their  possession. 
Their  plan  was  purely  one  of  passive 
resistance ;  annoying,  aggravating, 
burdensome,  but  not  inimical  to  life 
or  property. 
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The  Paterson  silk  weavers  were 
the  first  of  the  New  Jersey  strikers, 
but  they  were  followed  by  the  work- 
ers in  the  Hoboken,  Hackensack,  Pas- 
saic, and  Garfield  mills.  The  major- 
ity of  the  workers  in  all  these  mills 
have  been  organized  in  the  Detroit  I. 
W.  W.,  although  at  Passaic  William 
D.  Haywood  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Chicago  I.  W.  W.  came  into  the  strike 
zone,  and  there  were  clashes  between 
the  two  groups  of  revolutionary  la- 
bor organizers.  The  strength  of  the 
movement  has  been  difficult  to  esti- 
mate and  similarly  demands  were  not 
formulated  with  uniformity.  Taking 
them  altogether  they  centered  around 
wages,  with  the  concomitants  of 
overtime  pay,  the  abolition  of  fines, 
piece  payment,  and  the  bonus  system. 

Louisiana. — A  riot  occurred  at 
Grabow  Sunday  afternoon,  July  7. 
Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Tim- 
ber Workers,  a  branch'  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,  led  by 
President  Emerson  and  other  leaders 
and  numbering  100  or  more,  began  a 
labor  meeting  in  front  of  the  Gallo- 
way mill,  where  there  was  a  strike. 
No  sooner  had  the  speaking  com- 
menced than  some  one  fired  a  shot. 
Immediately  the  firing  became  gen- 
eral. When  the  riot  ended  three  men 
were  dead  and  37  wounded,  one  of 
whom  died  later.  On  Nov.  2,  A.  L. 
Emerson,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Timber  Workers,  and  eight 
associates,  charged  with  murder  as 
the  result  of  the  riot,  were  acquitted. 
The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor.— ^After  a  debate  that  lasted  all 
day,  members  of  the  radical  wing  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
two  to  one  in  their  attempt  to  have 
the  Federation  adopt  the  principle  of 
industrial  unionism  in  place  of  its 
policy  of  trade  autonomy.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  delegates  voted 
against  the  minority  report  of  the 
committee  on  education,  which  fa- 
vored the  principle  of  industrial 
unionism,  and  72  voted  in  its  favor. 
The  voting  strength  of  the  conven- 
tion, based  on  membership  in  repre- 
sented bodies,  went  10,983  agamst 
the  minority  report  and  5,929  for  it. 
After  the  minority  report  had  been 
defeated  the  majority  report  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  trade  autonomy 


was  adopted  by  acclamation.  The 
vote  was  the  first  test  of  strength 
between  the  radical  and  conservative 
wings  and  the  number  of  votes  polled 
by  the  radicals  was  slightly  under 
their  advance  estimates.  The  vote  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  (2,670)  and 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
(606)  was  cast  solidly  for  the  mi- 
nority report.  Other  groups  that 
lined  up  solidly  with  the  radical 
wing  were  the  bakers  and  confection- 
ers, iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers, 
printing  pressmen,  railway  carmen, 
and  journeymen  tailors. 

LABOR   OBaANIZATIONS 

The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor held  its  thirty -second  annual 
convention  at  Rochester^  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1912.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1912,  260  charters 
were  issued  to  labor  organizations 
affiliating  with  the  Federation.  The 
average  membership  reported,  and 
upon  whom  per  capita  tax  was  paid 
by  the  affiliated  organizations  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  was  1,770,145,  an 
increase  over  the  number  reported 
for  1911,  which  was  1,761,835.  On 
Sept.  30,  1912,  the  membership  of  the 
affiliated  organizations  was  1,841,- 
268. 

Resolutions  adopted  favored  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  in- 
cluding the  recall  of  judges;  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators, 
workingmen's  compensation  with  the 
retention  of  employers'  liability,  old- 
age  pensions,  and  the  repeal  or 
amendment  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  to  prevent  the  prosecution 
of  labor  unions  under  its  provisions. 

Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Co.  Contro- 
veray. — Samuel  Gompers  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  one  year, 
Frank  Morrison  for  six  months,  and 
John  Mitchell  for  nine  months,  for 
contempt  of  court,  growing  out  of  the 
Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company 
case  (see  American  Yeab  Book,  1911, 
p.  351).  An  appeal  has  been  taken 
and  bail  furnished,  and,  pending  this 
appeal,  there  is  a  stay  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Danbury  Hatters'  Case. — ^The  re- 
trial of  the  hatters'  case  began  on 
Aug.  26  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  with 
Ju^e  Martin  as  the  presiding  judge 
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(see  Amebican  Year  Book,  1911,  p. 
352).  On  Oct.  11,  after  four  hours' 
deliberation,  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
Co.,  for  $80,000,  the  full  amount  of 
damages  asked,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti -trust  Act,  may  be  trebled  and 
further  increased  to  include  costs.  A 
motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  was 
deni^  Oct.  11«  and  the  defendants 
were  given  until  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1913,  to  file  their  excep- 
tions. It  is  expected  that  appeal  will 
be  taken. 

The  McNamaia  Case.— After  the 
conviction  of  the  McNamara  brothers 
in  December,  1911  (Amebioan  Yeab 
Book,  1911,  p.  352),  a  federal  grand 
jury  began  an  investigation  of  the 
alleged  dynamite  conspiracy.  After 
some  preliminary  work  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  jury  b^an  hearing  evidence 
at  Indianapolis  in  January,  the  line 
of  inquiry  being  directed  toward  men 
other  than  those  already  convicted  or 
indicted,  in  an  attempt  to  learn  who 
were  responsible  for  the  hundred  or 
more  explosions  which  had  occurred 
from  Massachusetts  to  California  in 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  which 
culminated  in  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  building  in  Octo- 
ber, 1910. 

The  inquiry  of  the  federal  grand 
jury  lasted  six  weeks.  The  three 
charges  upon  which  the  Grovernment 
based  its  search  for  evidence  were: 
(1)  violation  of  the  federal  laws  reg- 
ulating interstate  transportation  of 
explosives;  (2)  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  laws  regulating  transportation  of 
explosives;  (3)  concealment  of 
knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  those  who 
committed  any  of  the  other  two 
crimes.  On  Feb.  14,  40  of  54  men 
indicted  by  the  jury,  including  the 
chief  officers,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  and  about  20  business 
agents  or  former  business  agents  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers, 
were  arrested  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Others  were  arrested 
later. 

The  indictment  charged  Frank  M. 
Ryan,  Herbert  S.  Hockin,  M.  J. 
Young,  John  T.  Butler,  and  Frank  C. 
Webb  with  conducting  the  conspiracy 
through  the  mail,  and  named  the  54 
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defendants  as  abettors.  It  said  that 
a  regular  system  of  pointing  out  non- 
union steel  and  iron  construction  jobs 
was  carried  on,  and  that  the  execu- 
tive members  not  only  contributed 
money  to  buy  explosives,  but  assisted 
in  the  actual  dynamiting. 

The  trial  began  Oct.  1,  and  the  tes- 
timony  of   men    in    charge   of   work 
when  explosions  occurred  was  taken. 
Ortie  McManigal  was  on  the  witness 
stand  for  many  days.    McManigal  re- 
lated his  experiences  as  a  dynamiter, 
telling  how  for  more  than  four  years 
he  caused  explosions  on  structures  be- 
ing built  by  employers  of  non-union 
labor,  and  making  direct  charges  im- 
plicating officials  of  the  International 
Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron    Workers.     Herbert   S.   Hockin, 
one  of  the  chief  defendants,  was  im- 
prisoned in  default  of  an  increased 
bond  which  was  required  by  the  court. 
He  resigned  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers in  November  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  E.  McCrory.    Edward  Clark, 
a    former    business    agent,    pleaded 
guilty  to  all  the  charges — five  counts 
of  conspiracy  and  50  counts  of  being 
a  principal  to  the  actual  illegal  in- 
terstate  shipment   of   dynamite   and 
nitro-glycerin.    On  Dec.  2,  four  of  the 
45  defendants  were  discharged  by  the 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  charges 
against  them  had  not  been  sustained. 
The  taking  of  testimony  was  conclud- 
ed Dec.  17;  on  this  date  also  a  fifth 
defendant  was  discharged,  and  John 
T.  Butler,  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  held  for  perjury.     The 
arguments  of  counsel  b^an  next  day 
and  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury  on 
the  26th.     After  forty-one  hours*  de- 
liberation, the  jury,  on  Dec.  28,  re- 
turned  a    verdict    of   guilty    on    all 
counts  in  the  cases  of  38  of  the  de- 
fendants and  acquitted  the  other  two. 
The   maximum  penalty  possible  was 
39    years*     imprisonment.     Sentence 
was  pronounced  Dec.   30.     Frank  M. 
Ryan,  president  of  the  International 
Association,  was   sentenced  to  seven 
years'    imprisonment,    eight    of    his 
principal   accomplices   received   terms 
of  six  years,  and  24  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  terms  ranging  from  one  to 
four  years.     Six  of   the  defendants, 
including  Clark,  who  confessed,  were 
released  on  suspended  sentence. 
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Clarence  S.  Darrow,  attorney  for 
the  McNamara  brothers  at  their  trial 
in  Los  Angeles,  was  indicted  in  Janu- 
ary for  bribery  and  corruption  of 
jurors  in  connection  with  the  trial. 
His  trial  began  in  March,  and  he  was 
acquitted  in  August.  A  stipulation 
was  entered  into  between  the  district- 
attorney  and  the  attorney  represent- 
ing Darrow,  whereby  the  second  trial 
for  alleged  corrupting  of  jurors  would 
be  commenced  on  Nov.  25. 

Detective  Burns  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  kidnapping  tne  McNa- 
maras.  The  indictment  against  Burns 
charged  that  McNamara  was  not 
given  a  legal  hearing  in  court  before 
being  transported  from  Indiana  to 
California,  and  was  based  on  pro- 
visions of  the  Indiana  law.  Judge 
Anderson  of  the  federal  court  held, 
however,  that  the  federal  law  was 
superior  to  the  state  law  in  this 
case. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pa- 
permakers. — After  a  conference  last- 
ing six  days  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  dififerent  organizations 
employed  in  the  paper-making  indus- 
try and  the  representatives  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  a 
joint  agreement  was  reached  on  May 
14  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
agreement  provides  for  an  increase  in 
wages  approximating  $250,000  a  year. 
All  overtime  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half.  A  minimum 
wage  is  established  for  all  of  the  me- 
chanical trades  and  an  effective  ap- 
?rentice  system  is  also  incorporated, 
he  agreement  further  provides  for 
arbitration  as  a  final  determination 
of  all  grievances  and  disputes. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  held 
its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, March  5-7,  at  which  a  just  in- 
dustrial peace  was  the  key-note  of  all 
the  three  days'  sessions.  The  most 
promising  step  toward  this  goal  was 
suggested  by  Judge  Martin  A.  Knapp 
of  the  Court  of  Commerce.  He  advo- 
cated that,  whatever  the  way  found 
for  the  nation  to  regulate  corpora- 
tions doing  an  interstate  business,  it 
should  include  a  provision  that  in- 
dustrial disputes  in  these  companies 
be  subject  to  such  mediation  and  ar- 
bitration provisions  as  the  Erdman 
Act  now  extends  to  interstate  rail- 
roads. 


CONCILIATION    AND    ABBITBA- 

TION 

Arbitration  of  Controversy  Between 
Engineers  and  Eastern  Railroads. — In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  made 
a  formal  demand  upon  the  52  rail- 
roads of  the  so-called  eastern  district, 
not  only  for  an  increase  of  wages  be- 
cause of  the  higher  cost  of  living,  but 
for  a  standardization  of  wages  or  a 
uniform  rate  upon  all  railroads  in- 
volved in  the  dispute,  and  for  cer- 
tain regulations  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  electric  locomotives  and  long- 
distance trolley  lines  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  railroads.  These  de- 
mands were  refused  by  the  railroads, 
with  the  result  that,  ^fter  a  long 
period  of  fruitless  negotiations,  a 
widespread  strike  was  threatened, 
which  would  have  been  a  great  dis- 
aster to  the  public.  Judge  Martin 
A.  Knapp,  of  the  United  States 
Commerce  Court,  and  Charles  P. 
Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  tendered  their  friendly  offices 
to  the  contending  parties.  The  fed- 
eral mediators  acted  under  the  law 
of  1898  known  as  the  Erdman  Act, 
but  snapped  red  tape  in  tendering 
mediation  without  an  appeal  from 
either  side.  This  action  resulted  in 
the  railways  and  the  engineers  agree- 
ing to  submit  their  differences  to  a 
private  board  of  arbitration,  the 
members  of  which  they  themselves 
selected.  The  board  so  chosen  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members: 
Oscar  S.  SUaus,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  chairman; 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  P.  H. 
Morrissey,  former  head  of  the  Con- 
ductors* and  Trainmen's  Union; 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Albert 
Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views; Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  former  pr^i- 
dent  of  the  Building  Trades  Associa- 
tion, and  Frederick  N.  Judson  of  the 
St.  Louis  bar. 

The  main  contention  of  the  rail- 
roads was  that  the  increase  of  wages 
demanded  would  add  over  $7,000,000 
a  year  to  the  expenses  of  the  rail- 
ways involved,  at  a  time  when  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
permits  practically  no  increase  of  in- 
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come  through  freight  rates;  and  that  I  industry,  shows  that  in  ten  months 
the  engineers  are  now  the  best-paid '  1,004  cases  came  before  the  trade's 
men  in  the  railroad  service,  and  an  I  boards  of  grievances  for  arbitration. 


increase  of  their  wages  would  be  an 
injustice  both  to  the  railroads  and 
to  all  other  classes  of  railroad  em- 
ployees. It  was  claimed  by  the  en- 
gineers that  the  railroads  can  easily 
afford  the  increase  if  they  properly 
adjust  their  finances  with  regard  to 
capitalization  and  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  pur- 
chase, as  in  New  England,  of  com- 
peting trolley  and  steamship  lines. 

The  Board,  in  its  award  made  pub- 
lic Nov.  24,  did  not  grant  all  of  the 
demands  of  the  en^neers,  but  estab- 
lished substantial  increases  on  many 
of  the  roads.  The  Board  found  that 
on  some  roads  and  for  certain  classes 
of  service  the  compensation  was  too 
small,  and  therefore  introduced  into 
the  award  the  principle  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  entire  district. 
The  award,  which  dates  back  to  May 
1,  1912,  and  will  stand  for  one  year, 
settles  the  most  important  Ameri- 
can labor  dispute  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration since  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  in  1902.  In  its  report  the 
Board  suggests  the  creation  of  fed- 
eral and  state  wage  commissions, 
which  should  exercise  functions  re- 
garding labor  engaged  upon  public 
utilities  analogous  to  those  exercised 
with  regard  to  capital  by  the  public 
service  commissions  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  representative  of  the  en- 
gineers on  the  Board,  P.  H.  Morris- 
sey,  dissented  from  this  suggestion, 
which  he  said,  in  its  effect,  virtually 
meant  compulsory  arbitration  and 
was  wholly  impracticable.  All  exist- 
ing rates  higher  than  the  minima 
panted  by  the  Board  are  continued 
in  force.  The  railroads  comprise 
nearly  all  of  those  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  and  part  of  Illinois, 
or  practically  all  lines  east  of  Chi- 
cago and  north  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad. 

New  York  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
ControL— Charles  H.  Winslow,  in  his 
report  on  the  work  of  this  board 
(see  American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
849)  in  adjusting  disagreements  of 
every  kind  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt 


the  majority  being  successfully  ad- 
justed without  the  presence  of  the 
full  boards  by  their  deputy  clerks. 
Almost  60  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
were  settled  by  mutual  agreement  or 
dropped.  Of  the  rest,  20  per  cent, 
were  settled  in  favor  of  the  union 
and  17  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployers' association.  Among  the 
specific  improvements  of  conditions 
which  employees  have  been  enjoying 
during  the  18  months  under  the 
agreement  are:  reduction  of  hours 
to  50  a  week,  extending  even  to  sub- 
contractors' establishments,  where 
hours  formerly  ran  from  60  to  70; 
a  gradual  substitution  not  yet  com- 
pleted of  electric  for  hand  machines; 
the  elimination  of  home  work  and 
the  diminution  of  overtime;  better 
distribution  of  work  in  the  slack 
system;  pay  to  week  workers  for 
legal  holidays,  together  with  the  set- 
ting of  a  minimum  wage  for  these 
workers  and  a  general  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages. 

STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS 

The  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  at 
Lawrence,  Mass. — During  the  early 
months  of  1912  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly advertised  industrial  conflicts  ever 
fought  in  New  England  was  waged 
for  nine  weeks  in  Lawrence,  the 
great  center  of  the  country's  worsted 
industry,  affecting  12  mills  and  some 
10,000  employees.  The  cause  of  the 
strike  was  the  taking  effect  on  Jan. 
1,  1912,  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
employment  in  factories  of  women 
and  children  under  18  years,  for  more 
than  54  hours  a  week,  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  of  earnings  corre- 
sponding to  the  reduced  working 
time.  The  full  effect  of  this  change 
was  not  posted  clearly  on  the  bulle- 
tin boards,  although  the  mill  man- 
agers generally  complied  literally 
with  the  law,  which  required  the 
posting  of  the  hours  of  labor  in 
manufacturing    establishments. 

On  Jan.  12  an  uprising  occurred  in 
the  Washington  Mill  and  nearly  all 
the  workers  of  that  mill,  of  at  least 
two  other  mills  of  the  American 
Woolen  Co.,  and  of  several  indepen- 
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dent  mills,  were  persuaded  to  leave 
their  posts  or  were  driven  from  their 
customary  work  places.  Most  of 
these  employees  who  then  quit  work 
remained  out  of  the  mills  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  action  or  were  k^pt 
at  home  by  intimidation  and  violence 
until  the  strike  was  finally  ended. 

Prior  to  the  strike  there  were  three 
branches  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  in  Lawrence,  the  Eng- 
lish, Franco-Belgian,  and  the  Italian, 
with  a  membership  of  about  400. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  strike,  Jo- 
seph J.  Ettor,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  arrived 
in  Lawrence  and  by  his  effective 
leadership  was  soon  able  to  organize 
the  strikers  into  a  militant  body  of 
class -conscious  workers.  The  dis- 
turbances in  the  city  immediately  at- 
tracted a  considerable  number  of 
other  leaders  of  all  grades  of  im- 
portance and  of  variegated  reputa- 
tions whose  purpose  was  to  assist  in 
arousing  and  inciting  the  masses  of 
strikers,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  strike  was  being  directed  by 
men  who,  speaking  at  the  continuous 
performance  of  day  and  night  mass 
meetings,  were  pursuing  tactics  un- 
usual in  industrial  struggles  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  set- 
tle the  strike  by  committees  of  the 
city  government  and  the  legislature, 
the  governor,  and  the  state  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  During 
the  strike  the  militia,  called  upon  to 
do  a  most  disagreeable  duty,  had  to 
perform  it  under  most  trying  condi- 
tions. Denounced  as  "uniform 
drunkards"  and  as  "reptiles  with 
bayonets"  who  were  "instrumental  in 
preventing  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  assemblage,  and 
holding  citizens  in  a  state  of  terror," 
they  maintained  order  during  the 
weeks  when  feeling  was  extremely 
tense,  without  firing  a  shot. 

Ettor  and  his  assistant,  Giovannit- 
ti,  were  arrested  on  Jan.  30,  charged 
with  being  accessories  to  the  murder 
of  a  woman  killed  the  preceding  aft- 
ernoon. Ettor  was  temporarily  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Yates  of  New 
Bedford,  and  later  by  William  D. 
Haywood.  After  a  lengthy  prelimi- 
nary hearing,  they  were  held  without 
for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury, 


there  being  no  precedent,  the  justice 
ruling,  for  admitting  to  bail  persons 
charged  with  so  serious  a  crime.  Ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings  were  begun 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  pe- 
tition was  dismissed  without  preju- 
dice because  it  belonged  in  another 
court. 

On  Feb.  12  letters  were  sent, 
through  the  officers  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  to  the  agents  of  the 
various  mills  asking  for  conferences 
to  discuss  them,  lliis  was  the  course 
favored  by  the  mill  treasurers  and 
opposed  vigorously  by  the  strike  com- 
mittee. But  these  proceedings  were 
retarded  by  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  detention  of  the  children  sched- 
uled to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  on 
Feb.  24. 

The  sending  away  of  children  was 
a  new  departure  in  this  country,  but 
is  a  practice  followed  by  Continental 
syndicalists.  It  was  justified  by  the 
strikers  as  a  relief  measure  which 
would  enable  them  longer  to  continue 
the  contest,  because  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
their  little  ones,  whose  sufferings  in 
such  struggles  are  the  cause  which 
often  compels  a  return  to  work.  While 
that  was  the  ostensible  reason,  there 
were  others  which  did  not  involve 
solely  the  creature  comforts  of  the 
children,  "to  arouse  sympathy  and 
enlist  support  by  parading  in  the 
streets  of  New  York."  Haywood  felt 
that  by  teaching  the  children  the 
A.  B.  C.  of  socialism  their  cause  would 
be  helped,  and  Meyer  London,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  declared,  at  a  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  that  "every  child 
will  carry  a  flood  of  protest  and  dis- 
content throughout  the  land."  A 
party  sent  to  New  York  numbered 
200  and  ranged  in  age  from  four  to 
14  years. 

Strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
end  of  hostilities  were  made  by  many 
interests  in  Boston,  and  several  times 
these  were  about  to  succeed  when 
some  untoward  event  in  Lawrence 
seemed  to  make  the  time  inoppor- 
tune to  grant  any  concession.  After 
many  conferences  and  the  submission 
of  schedules  as  they  were  worked  out, 
it  was  announced  March  9  by  Chair- 
man Ellis  of  the  conciliation  com- 
mittee that  those  who  went  back 
would  work  54  hours  a  week  and  re- 
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<*eiye  a  wage  on  the  average  3Vi» 
per  cent,  higher  than  on  the  56 -hour 
basis,  that  the  increase  would  be  not 
less  than  five  per  cent.,  and  the  av- 
erage at  least  seven  per  cent,  over 
the  54-hour  schedule.  On  March  13, 
at  an  executive  session,  the  strike 
committee  indorsed  ''the  concessions 
n'anted  by  the  American  Woolen 
Co.,"  that  action  being  ratified  later 
at  a  mass  meeting. 

On  Sept.  30  a  24-hour  demonstra- 
tion strike  was  called  in  protest 
against  the  alleged  unjust  imprison- 
ment of  Ettor  and  Giovannitti.  The 
trial  of  Ettor,  Giovannitti,  and  Ca- 
ruso, another  leader  indicted  with 
them,  began  early  in  October  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Essex  County. 
They  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  on 
Nov.  25. 

The  Boston  Street  Railway  Strike. 
— A  strike  among  the  employees  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co., 
which  controls  practically  the  entire 
transit  service  of  the  city,  took  place 
in  Jime.  There  was  practically  only 
one  question  at  issue  between  the 
employees  and  the  company,  and  that 
was  whether  men  might  organize 
themselves  by  their  own  methods  into 
unions  without  thereby  endangering 
their  hold  upon  their  positions.  A 
settlement  was  made  in  July  which 
gave  the  employees  the  right  to  or- 
ganize as  they  saw  fit. 

Anthracite  Coal  Strike.— The  strike 
in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  began  on  March  31  lasted 
some  seven  weeks,  during  which  time 
about  170,000  men  and  boys  of  nearly 
all  the  tongues  and  nationalities  un- 
der the  sun  were  in  idleness.  The 
employers  were  seven  or  eight  great 
coal- carrying  railroads  which  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  operate  many  of  the 
mines  in  the  anthracite  regions.  The 
subordinate  officers  of  the  union  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  many  instances 
were  officially  deputized  by  the  vari- 
ous county  sheriffs  to  maintain  the 
law  and  enforce  order  when  neces- 
sity required   it. 

Conferences  between  the  union  and 
operators  led  to  a  settlement  in  May 
and  resulted  in  an  increase  in  wages 
of  about  5^  per  cent.,  the  abolition 
of  the  sliding  scale,  and  provision 
for  a  grievance  committee. 


Other  Strikes. — Among  other  im- 
portant strikes  of  the  year  were: 
strike  of  pressmen  against  newspa- 
per publishers  in  Chicago  in  May; 
strike  of  longshoremen  in  Boston  and 
Baltimore;  strike  of  laundry  work- 
ers in  New  York  City;  strike  of  fur- 
riers in  New  York  City,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
board  of  sanitary  control;  strike  of 
building  teamsters  in  New  Y'ork 
City;  strike  of  textile  workers  in 
Lowell,  Mass.;  strike  of  hotel  work- 
ers in  New  York  City  in  May;  strike 
of  machinists  in  New  Y^ork  in  May; 
strike  of  cotton  weavers  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  and  strike  of  silk 
weavers  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  Febru- 
ary. A  strike  of  75,000  garment 
workers  in  New  York  and  Newark 
began  Dec.  30. 

COST    OF    UVINO 

President  Taft,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  in  February,  urged  an  in- 
ternational inquiry  into  the  high  cost 
of  livinc,  asking  authority  to  invite 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  a  con- 
ference in  Washington  or  elsewhere 
to  make  plans  for  the  investigation 
of  the  **high  prices  that  have  so  dis- 
tressed the  people  of  the  world." 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust, Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill 
has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  high  cost  and  short 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  The  inves- 
tigation, it  is  stated,  will  deal  prac- 
tically with  a  report  on  the  relation 
of  the  increases  of  wages  to  the  min- 
ers to  the  price  of  coal. 

New  York  State  Commission.— The 
main  purpose  of  this  commission  was 
to  examine  how  far  in  the  marketing 
of  food  commodities  prices  are  raised 
by  inadequate  and  uneconomical  fa- 
cilities and  methods  of  distribution. 
The  markets  committee  reached  the 
conclusion  as  the  result  of  its  minute 
investigation  that  the  large  retail 
unit  or  food  department  store  buying 
direct,  receiving  direct,  and  selling 
direct  is  the  l]^st  economic  type  in 
point  of  efficiency,  minimum  of 
waste,  satisfactory  distribution,  and 
due  rewards  for  management  and 
capital.     The  committee  recommends 
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that  the  charters  of  the  various  cit- 
ies of  the  state  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for  departments  of  markets 
charged  with  the  economic  and  sani- 
tary supervision  of  food  supplies  used 
in  the  municipalities.  The  depart- 
ment of  markets,  it  is  further  rec- 
ommended, should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  publishing  accurate  state- 
ments of  market  needs  and  prices  to 
be  sent  to  producers  of  food  supplies 
so  that  they  may  be  protected  from 
extortion  and  offered  facilities  for 
marketing.  The  committee  finds  that 
the  primary  or  wholesale  prices 
should  be  fixed  by  systematic  auc- 
tion in  lots  suitable  for  purchase  by 
retailers.  Such  auctions  should  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
city  or  of  a  public  organization,  not 
for  profit,  so  that  this  auction  in 
which  all  parties  interested  should 
have  a  voice  would  constitute,  on 
primary  prices,  a  producers'  and  con- 
sumers' market. 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  Cold 
Storage. — This  commission  upon  in- 
vestigation found  that  cold  storage 
was  not  a  cause  of  high  prices,  and 
pointed  out  that  any  agency  which 
operates,  as  does  cold  storage,  to  in- 
crease the  general  volume  of  produc- 
tion of  certain  foodstuffs  by  making 
it  possible  for  producers  and  dealers 
to  market  their  stock  throughout  the 
entire  year,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  few  months,  must  have  the  ef- 
fect of  lowering  prices. 

Report  o£  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor. — This  report  on  prices 
for  the  past  10  years  was  based  on 
inquiries  conducted  in  important  in- 
dustrial centers  in  32  states  and  cov- 
ered 16  articles  of  food,  as  well  as 
coal.  On  June  15,  1912,  the  report 
showed,  14  of  the  15  articles  of  food 
were  higher  than  a  year  before,  and 
10  had  advanced  in  the  past  10  years 
more  than  60  per  cent,  over  the  av- 
erage retail  price  for  the  10-year 
period   1890-1899. 

During  the  last  decade  prices  of 
potatoes  changed  most  and  sugar  the 
least.  Their  advances  were  111.9 
and  8.6  per  cent,  respectively.  During 
the  last  year,  bacon,  which  decreased 
just  1/10  of  one  per  cent.,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  15  principal  articles 
of  food  that  showed  a  decline  in 
price,  while  nine  of  the  16  advanced 


more  than  10  per  cent.,  varying  from 
2.4  per  cent  for  milk,  to  18.6  per  cent, 
for  round  steak.  Of  the  15,  only 
6gg8)  butter,  milk,  and  sugar  were 
lower,  but  the  price  of  three  of  these 
four  is  normally  lower  during  sum- 
mer than  winter. 

This  was  the  showing  made  for  the 
food  prices  in  the  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  on  the  foods  inves- 
tigated : 

Decrease  in  price :  Smoked  bacon,  one 
per    cent. 

Increase  in  price:  Fresh  milk,  2.4 
per  cent. ;  smoked  ham,  2.7 ;  hens,  3.8 ; 
granulated  sugar,  6 ;  Irish  potatoes,  7.6 ; 
wheat  flour,  10.7 ;  pork  chops,  11.2 ; 
pure  lard,  11.3 ;  strictly  fresh  eggs, 
11.8 ;  cornmeal,  12.7 ;  creamery  butter, 
15.3 ;  sirloin  steak,  17.1 ;  rib  roast, 
17.5  ;  round  steak,  18.6. 

The  advance  during  the  decade, 
comparing  the  price  June  15,  last, 
with  the  average  for  the  10  years, 
was  as  follows: 

Granulated  sugar,  8.5  per  cent. ; 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  26.1 ;  fresh  milk, 
32.9 ;  creamery  butter,  33.3 ;  wheat 
flour,  39.3 ;  pure  lard,  55.3 ;  bens,  68.1 ; 
sirloin  steak,  59.5 ;  smoked  hams,  61.3 ; 
cornmeal,  63.7 ;  rib  roast,  63.8 ;  round 
steak,  84;  pork  diops,  86;  smoked 
bacon,  96.7 ;  Irish  potatoes,  111.9. 

WAGES 

Minimum  Wage  in  Massachusetts. 
— After  six  months'  work  the  mini- 
mum wage  commission  appointed  un- 
der an  act  of  the  legislature  to  in- 
vestigate wages  and  living  conditions 
of  women  wage -earners  rendered  its 
report.  The  commission  recommend- 
ed legislation  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  wage  in  the 
industries  in  which  women  are  em- 
ployed (see  also  Labor  Legislation, 
'infra).    The  report  says  in  part: 

The  administration  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  this  commission  is  vested  in 
a  permanent  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers. ...  It  is  to  be  the  doty 
of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
wages  paid  to  the  female  employees  in 
any  occupation  in  the  commonwealth 
if  the  commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  wages  paid  to  a  substantial 
number  of  such  employees  are  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of 
living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  In 
health.     .     .     . 
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If  after  soch  investigation  the  com- 1  workers   earn   less   than    $5    a    week 
mission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  any    and  that  respectively  66.2  per  cent.. 

«S?«irSL*£fr  ''n'/^.^f  ilninvL^;  ^9.5  per  Cent!/  40.7  per  c^t.,  and 
stantial  number  of  female  employees  «- ^  r^^  ^^^.  i*  *i.^.«  ««..«  i^^-  *».«« 
are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  ^7.6  per  cent,  of  them  earn  less  than 
cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  ^  *  week.  In  these  four  industries 
worker  in  health,  the  commission  shall 
establish  a  wage  board  and  transmit 
to  it  the  information  it  has  acquired. 
This  wage  board  is  essentially  a  board 
of  inquiry  and  arbitration.  It  is  to  be 
composed  of  at  least  six  representatives 
of  employers  and  the  same  number  of 
representatives  of  employees.     It  is  also 


therefore  the  commission  finds  low 
wage  rates  for  a  very  considerable 
body  of  persons. 

In  the  candy  industry,  with  its  41 
per  cent,  of  adult  women  receiving 
less  than  $5  a  week,  a  comparison  of 
wage  rates  in  11  establishments 
to'  include  a  number  of  disinterested  shows  that  the  lowest  wages  are  con- 
members  to  represent  the  public,  but  the  fined  to  four  factories,  in  one  of 
number  of  the  representatives  of  the  which,  indeed,  63.3  per  cent,  of  the 
public  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
number  of  the  representatives  of  either 
of  the  other  parties.  ...  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  such  a  board 
agree  upon  a  wage  determination,  and 
in  such  an  agreement  some  of  each 
party  will  necessarily  be  represented, 
the  determination  is  reported  to  the 
commission.  The  commission  may  then 
review  the  recommendation,  may  ap- 
prove or  nullify  any  or  all  of  the  wages 
recommended,  or  may  recommit  the  sub- 
ject to  the  same  wage  board  or  to  a 
new  wage  board,  but  in  so  far  as  it 
concurs  in  the  wages  recommended, 
after  public  notice  of  its  intention  and 
a  public  hearing  thereon,  it  may  issue 
an  order  declaring  such  wages  to  be 
the  legal  minimum  wages  for  the  occu- 
pation. After  sixty  days  from  the  is- 
suing of  the  order  it  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  employer  in  the  oc- 
cupation in  question  to  employ  a  woman 
or  a  minor  for  less  than  the  rate  of 
wages  specified  in  the  order. 


The    report,    based    on    data    con- 


employees  received  less  than  $6, 
while  the  other  seven  factories  paid 
not  one  single  employee  of  18  or  over 
so  low  a  wage.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  factories  in  the  kind  and 
the  grade  of  their  product  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  differences  in  the  wage 
scale,  as  both  the  higher  and  the 
lower  wage  scale  prevailed  in  the  fac- 
tories manufacturing  the  cheaper 
line  of  confectionery.  Similar  differ- 
ences between  establishments  were 
found  in  the  other  industries  inves- 
tigated, showing,  in  the  view  of  the 
commission,  that  the  business  will 
bear  a  higher  rate  of  compensation 
than  that  paid  by  some  employers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

£mpl03nneiit  Bureau  of  the  Jewish 
Educational  and  Charitable  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis. — A   plan  was  put 


cerning  the  wages  of  6,900  persons  |  into  operation  whereby  the  subscri- 
engaged  in  the  confectionery  busi- !  bers  to  the  charities  have  become  in- 
ness,  laundry  work,  and  retail  stores  terested  in  securing  work  for  the  un- 
was  obtained  from  wage  scales.  The  [  employed.  In  February  it  was  found 
commission  specialized  in  these  trade   that   the   bureau    had    on    its   hands 


groups.      These    data    were    supple- 
mented in  4,672  cases  by  information 


nearly    00    persons    unemployed    and 
in   distress.     The   subscribers   to    the 


as   to   personal   and   domestic   condi-  j  charities     were    approached    individ- 


tions.  In  the  cotton  industry,  also, 
wages  and  some  personal  data  in  re- 
gard to  8,378  female  operatives  were 
secured.  The  full  investigation  cov- 
ered 113  establishments  in  many  dif- 
ferent localities.  Of  the  15,278  fe- 
male employees  whose  condition  was 
investigated  13,845  were  known  to  be 
over  18  years  of  age.  The  figures 
presented  by  the  commission  show 
that  41  per  cent,  of  the  candy  work- 
ers, 10.2  per  cent,  of  the  saleswomen, 
16.1  per  cent,  of  the  laundry  work- 
ers, and  23  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 


ually  by  a  written  appeal  to  the  ef- 
fect that  work  for  the  able-bodied 
meant  not  only  self-respect  for  thjem 
but  also  more  funds  for  those  neces- 
sarily dependent.  A  list  of  the  un- 
employed, giving  trade,  age,  social 
state  and  how  long  out  of  work,  was 
inclosed.  Subscribers  were  asked  to 
tell  friends  likely  to  need  help  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau.  The  roster  of 
subscribers  was  gone  over  carefully 
and  a  classification  made  by  occupa- 
tions. A  meeting  of  selected  promi- 
nent men  was  called  and  they  were 
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asked  to  become  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees of  their  respective  occupations. 
Each  chairman  was  given  a  list  of 
persons  in  his  trade  or  calling  who 
were  subscribers  to  the  charities. 
Each  committee  thus  formed  com- 
piled a  list  of  firms  in  that  business. 
If  a  garment  worker  applied  for 
work,  Sxe  bureau  communicated  with 
the  committee  which  could  secure 
such  work  and  as  soon  as  an  open- 
ing was  heard  of  the  bureau  was 
notified. 

Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions.— This  bureau,  with  headquar- 
ters at  38  West  32d  street,  New 
York  City,  was  founded  in  October, 
1911,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to- 
gether work  along  lines  requiring  in- 
telligence and  workers  with  voca- 
tional experience,  as  well  as  with 
solid  general  educational  founda- 
tions. The  bureau  aims  also  to  take 
up  the  study  of  the  college  woman 
and  her  work  along  the  lines  suggest- 
ed above,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
prospectus : 

To  investigate  the  present  conditions  of 
women's  work,  to  develop  new  oppor- 
ttmiUes,  to  establish  close  connections 
with  the  colleges  and  to  aid  in  giving 
information  to  undergradnates,  to  give 
specific  advice  regarding  equipment  for 
different  vocations,  and  to  insure  in 
every  possible  way  a  wise  choice  of 
occupation  and  adequate  preparation  for 
its  demands. 

Up  to  Oct.  1,  1912,  which  closed  the 
first  year's  work,  the  bureau  filled 
244  positions.  There  were  739  appli- 
cants, 593  calls  from  employers,  and 
over  1,000  women  passed  through  the 
bureau  in  various  ways;  50  vocations 
were  represented. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFET7 

New  York  Factory  Investigating 
Commission. — The  life  of  this  com- 
mission was  extended  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  $60,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  continuance  of  its  in- 
quiry into  conditions  affecting  life 
and  health  in  the  factories  of  New 
York  State.  A  preliminary  report 
was  issued  based  on  the  inquiries 
carried  forward  in  the  brief  period 
since  its  appointment  and  organiza- 
tion in  the   early  autumn.     Twenty 

^es  of  manufacture   (out  of  248  in 


the  state)  were  inquired  into  and 
1,836  industrial  establishments  were 
visited  by  its  inspectors.  All  but  200 
of  these  factories  were  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  remainder,  for  the 
most  part,  being  in  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, Utica,  Schenectady,  and  Troy. 
Six  specific  matters  were  included  in 
the  view  of  the  commission: 

1.  Hazard  to  life  because  of  fire; 
covering  fire  prevention,  inadequate  fire- 
escapes  and  exits,  number  of  persons 
employed  in  factories  and  lofts,  ar- 
rangement of  machinery,  fire  drills,  etc 

2.  Danger  to  life  and  health  because 
of  unsanitary  conditions;  ventilation, 
lighting  and  heating  arrangement,  hours 
of  labor,  etc. 

3.  Occupational  diseases:  Industrial 
consumption,  lead  poisoning,  bone  dis- 
eases,  etc. 

4.  Proper  and  adequate  inspection  of 
factories  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

5.  Manufacturing  in  tenement  houses. 

6.  The  present  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances that  deal  with  or  relate  to  the 
foregoing  matters,  and  the  extent  to 
which    the   present   laws   are   enforced. 

The  commission  found  the  present 
labor  laws  and  factory  inspection  in- 
adequate and  advocated  the  compul- 
sory registration  of  all  factories  as 
a  first  step  toward  better  control  of 
working  conditions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  On  the  general  sub- 
ject of  sanitation,  covering  as  it  does 
cleanliness,  toilet  and  washing  facili- 
ties, ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  and 
the  disposal  of  dust  and  fumes,  it 
was  recommended  that  proper  hoods 
and  pipes  connected  with  an  exhaust 
fan  be  provided  and  kept  in  use  to 
free  workrooms  from  steam,  gas  va- 
pors, dust,  or  other  impurities.  As 
a  first  step  in  preventing  occupa- 
tional poisoning,  an  amendment  to 
the  labor  law  was  urged,  providing 
for  ample  washing  facilities  with  hot 
water  and  individual  towels  and  pro- 
hibiting eating  in  the  workroom. 
The  report  gave  special  attention  to 
women's  labor,  and  recommended  the 
prohibition  of  employment  for  four 
weeks  after  childbirth.  It  also  urged 
an  amendment  to  the  labor  law  pro- 
viding seats  and  extending  the  pro- 
vision to  seats  during  work,  where 
the  process  is  adaptable  to  a  sitting 
posture. 

A   growing  tendency  on  the  part 
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of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  to  refuse  work  certificates  on 
account  of  physical  deficiency  was 
commended.  Legislation  was  urged 
providing  that  no  work  certificates  be 
issued  without  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  approval  of  each  candidate 
by  the  local  board  of  health,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  examination  to  be  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  A 
series  of  special  provisions  suggested 
by  the  Holders*  Union  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  and  occupational 
diseases  in  foundries  were  also  rec- 
ommended. 

The  following  recommendations 
for  legislation  in  regard  to  factory 
fire  prevention  were  made:  Fire-proof 
receptacles  for  rubbish,  the  screening 
of  gas-jets,  and  the  prohibition  of 
smoking;  for  rapid  exit,  the  plain 
marking  of  exits,  the  arrangement  of 
operatives  and  machinery  so  as  to 
allow  free  passage  and  the  compul- 
sory installing  of  fire  drills  where 
more  than  25  persons  are  employed 
above  the  first  floor;  for  checking  the 
spread  of  fire,  the  requiring  of  wired 
glass  in  windows  and  doors  leading 
to  outside  fire-escapes  and  of  auto- 
matic sprinklers  in  buildings  over 
seven  stories  high  in  which  wooden 
floors  or  trim  are  used  and  more  than 
200  persons  are  employed  above  the 
seventh  floor.  Furtner  requirements 
involving  in  some  cases  minor  struc- 
tural changes  are  also  urged.  While 
placing  little  dependence  on  outside 
fire-escapes,  the  commission  makes 
recommendations  tending  to  make  ex- 
isting fire-escapes  more  useful.  For 
the  most  part,  the  major  structural 
recommendations  represent  a  well- 
defined  effort  to  make  occupancy  the 
basis  of  fire  standards  with  respect  to 
fioor  space,  number  and  size  of  exits, 
and  the  provision  of  automatic  means 
of  extinguishment. 

The  Minnesota  Industrial  Safety 
Conference  was  held  at  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Dec.  7-9,  1911,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Minnesota  Bu- 
reau of  Labor,  Industries,  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  Minnesota  Employers' 
Association.  The  conference  resulted 
in  a  permanent  association,  to  be 
composed  of  state,  municipal,  and  in- 
surance company  inspectors,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  factory  inspec- 
tion methods  and  standards.    The  as- 


sociation will  meet  periodically  to 
discuss    specific  inspection  problems. 

Standard  Schedules. — The  standard 
schedule  for  uniform  accident  re- 
ports first  drafted  at  a  Chicago  con- 
ference in  Se^ember,  1911,  and  im- 
proved at  several  subsequent  confer- 
ences of  experts,  was  put  into  final 
form  in  December,  1911,  at  a  joint 
session  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation.  It  has 
since  been  adopted  by  several  indus- 
trial communities. 

Occupational  Diseases. — ^Under  the 
same  direction  as  the  standard 
schedule  for  accident  reports,  a  com- 
mittee is  now  charged  with  drafting 
a  standard  schedule  for  the  uniform 
reporting  of  occupational  diseases. 
Six  states  have  recently  enacted  laws 
on  the  subject. 

National  Conference  on  Occupa- 
tional Diseases. — This  meeting,  held 
at  Atlantic  City  in  June,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  oi  the 
American  Medical  Association  brought 
out  the  tardiness  of  America  in  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  heavy  drag 
upon  industrial  efficiency  and  the 
well-being  of  workers  made  by  occu- 
pational disease.  The  adoption  of  a 
standard  nomenclature  as  an  au- 
thoritative guide  to  disease  and  oc- 
cupation classification  was  advocated 
as  leading  to  at  least  three  things: 
the  elaboration  and  standardizing  of 
record  and  reporting  blanks;  more 
efficient  inspection  of  industrial 
plants;  and  intensive  investigations 
of  specific  occupations  and  diseases. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Steel  Indus- 
try.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  in  April,  1911,  Charles 
M.  Cabot  of  Boston  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  conmiittee  to  investigate  labor  con- 
ditions  in   the   corporations'   plants. 

The  committee  reported  that  45,- 
248  men  were  working  12  hours  a 
day,  and  made  very  little  of  the  plea 
that  many  of  these  men  are  not  in- 
cessantly at  work.  It  went  on  to 
state  that  the  question  should  be 
considered  from  a  social  as  well  as  a 
physical  point  of  view. 

The  fact  that  stands  out  most 
strikingly  in  any  study  of  the  labor 
conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
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try  in  the  United  States  is  the  un- 
usually long  schedule  of  working 
hours  to  which  the  larger  number  of 
the  employees  are  subject.  The  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Labor  has  issued  a  re- 
port showing  that  durins^  May,  1910, 
60,000,  or  29  per  cent.,  of  the  173,000 
employees  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills  covered  by 
this  report  customarily  worked 
seven  days  per  week,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  them  worked  84  hours  or 
more  per  week,  which,  in  eflfect, 
means  a  12- hour  working  day  every 
day  in  the  week,  including  Sunday. 
The  evil  of  seven-day  work  was  par- 
ticularly accentuated  by  the  fact  de- 
veloped in  the  investigation  that  the 
seven-day  working  week  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  blast-furnace  department, 
where  there  is  a  metallurgical  neces- 
sity for  continuous  operation,  and  in 
which  department  88  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  worked  seven  days  a  week; 
but  it  was  also  found  that,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  other  depart- 
ments, where  no  such  metallurgical 
necessity  can  be  claimed,  productive 
work  was  carried  on  on  Sunday  just 
as  on  other  days  of  the  week.  For 
example,  in  some  establishments  the 
Bessemer  converters,  the  open-hearth 
furnaces,  and  the  blooming,  rail,  and 
structural  mills  were  found  operat- 
ing seven  days  a  week  for  commercial 
reasons  only. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  April  decided  upon  a  policy 
of  reducing  the  12-hour  day  which 
was  then  the  rule  for  over  one- half 
its  mill  workers.  Later  in  the  month 
one  of  the  largest  competitors  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  went  a  step  further  and 
announced  an  eight-hour  schedule  for 
the  continuous  operation  of  its  blast 
furnaces. 

WELFABE  WOSK 

International  Harvester  Co. — This 
company,  in  addition  to  its  pension 
and  accident  funds  and  its  employees' 
benefit  association,  is  now  undertak- 
ing a  crusade  against  tuberculosis.  It 
has  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  on  its  pay- 
roll, who  are  endeavoring  to  discover 
cases  of  tuberculosis  among  the  em- 
ployees. These  are  cared  for  at  their 
homes  if  possible,  or  given  light  out- 


door work  where  the  disease  is  not 
far  advanced.  For  cases  requiring 
further  attention,  the  company  has 
erected  a  ten- bed  building  at  the  Ed- 
ward Sanatorium,  Naperville,  111. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation. — 
When  Mr.  Carnegie  sold  out  to  the 
Steel  Corporation  his  first  act  was  to 
set  aside  a  fimd  of  $4,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  pensions  for  the 
employees  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
In  1910  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration added  $8,000,000  to  this  fund 
and  from  the  $12,000,000  fund  thus 
established  pensions  are  granted  to 
superannuated  workmen  in  all  of  the 
plants  of  the  corporation.  The  fund 
was  definitely  established  Jan.  1, 
1911,  with  1,162  beneficiaries.  There 
were  added  during  the  year  666  new 
names,  but  111  cases  were  discon- 
tinued, leaving  1,606  names  upon  the 
pension  list  on  Dec.  31,  1011.  Of 
those  added  during  1911  the  average 
age  was  66.7  years;  the  average  serv- 
ice was  40.3  years,  and  the  average 
monthly  pension  was  $20.75. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.— A  pension  plan  was  an- 
noimced,  applicable  to  employees  who 
have  been  20  years  or  more  in  the 
service.  The  amount  of  pension  will 
depend  upon  the  average  salary  re- 
ceived by  the  employee  for  the  10 
years  preceding  retirement  and  also 
upon  the  number  of  years  of  service, 
the  amount  increasing  progressively 
after  26  years.  The  minimum  is  $26 
and  the  maximum  $100  a  month. 

Brewery  Compensation  Plan  Re- 
jected.— The  compensation  plan  that 
had  been  worked  out  with  great  care 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association  and  the 
International  Brewery  Workmen's 
Union  was  submitted  to  members  of 
the  association  and  of  the  union  for 
ratification  and  was  rejected  by  the 
imions  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
22,936  to  12,888.  The  opponents 
based  their  objections  on  the  theory 
that  such  a  plan  would  tend  to 
weaken  and  disorganize  the  unions 
by  impairing  their  fighting  character. 

Massachusetts  Homestead  Commis- 
sion.— Following  the  instructions  of 
the  legislature  of  1911,  the  Commis- 
sion drew  up  a  bill  and  presented  it 
to  the  legislature  in  1912,  "embody- 
ing a  plan  and  the  method  of  carry- 
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ing  it  out,  whereby,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Commonwealth,  home- 
steads or  small  houses  may  be  ac- 
quired by  mechanics,  factory  em- 
ployees, laborers,  and  others  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  and  towns."  This 
bill  provided  that  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission  be  allowed  to 
borrow  funds  for  its  work  from  the 
funds  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Ck>mmonwealth  in  accordance  with 
Ch.  690  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  consist- 
ing of  certain  amounts  uncalled  for 
in  the  savings  banks.  The  legisla- 
ture asked  the  opinion  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill.  The  justices  answered  in  the 
negative,  on  the  ground  that  funds 
raised  by  public  taxation  cannot  be 
used  for  private  purposes.  This  de- 
cision left  the  Commission,  which  had 
been  created  as  a  permanent  body, 
without  any  ostensible  functions  to 
perform  under  the  statute,  but  the 
legislature  agreed  to  its  continuance 
by  appropriating  a  nominal  sum  to 
its  use  and  authorizing  it  to  prose- 
cute its  inquiries  still  further. 

SOIENTIFIO  BIANAOBMENT 

A  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  Taylor  and  other  sys- 
tems of  shop  management  confined 
its  attention  almost  wholly  to  the 
Taylor  system,  principally  because 
this  plan  has  been  introduced  already 
in  certain  Government  works.  The 
scope  of  the  inquiry  included  the  ap- 
plicability of  scientific  management 
to  Government  works,  its  effect  on 
the  health  and  wages  of  employees, 
and  its  effect  on  costs  of  production. 


The  committee  recommended:  That 
wherever  possible,  in  Government 
work  the  machines,  tools,  nuts,  and 
bolts  should  be  standardized,  the 
management  using  continuous  care 
that  the  cost  of  standardization  shall 
not  exceed  the  benefits  to  be  derived; 
that  the  management  should  at  all 
times  give  studious  attention  to  the 
proper  systematizing  and  routing  of 
work,  the  grouping  of  machines,  the 
furnishing  of  proper  tools  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  elimination  of  waste 
motion  and  waste  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen;  and  that  careful 
study  should  be  made  of  machines  in 
order  to  attain  the  speed  and  feed 
which  will  secure  the  highest  and 
best  possible  production  on  each  class 
of  work. 

It  was  further  recommended  that 
the  management  should  put  forth 
every  effort  to  invite  and  induce  full 
cooperation  between  the  working 
force  and  themselves.  Stop-watch 
time  study  should  not  be  made  of 
workmen  without  their  consent  or 
any  conditions  be  imposed  upon  them 
by  authority  which  imply  any  indig- 
nity; piecework  may  be  introduc^ 
where  the  work  to  be  performed  is  a 
continuous  duplication,  but  with  the 
express  understanding  that  piece- 
work rates  shall  not  be  cut  unless 
the  conditions  of  production  are  ma- 
terially changed;  in  other  cases  the 
rate  should  be  a  straight  day- wage 
rate  at  the  highest  prevailing  rate 
for  a  similar  class  of  work  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  Government 
work  is  to  be  performed,  except  that 
by  mutual  consent  bonus  and  pre- 
mium work  may  be  introduced.  (See 
also  XXIII,  Industrial  Manage* 
ment.) 
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LABOB   I.EOISLATIOK 

Ibene  Osgood  Andrews 


ACCIDENTS   AND  DISEASES 

Reporting. — The  movement  for  com- 
pulsory, uniform  reports  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  diseases,  as  a 
basis  for  investigation,  for  the  classi- 
fication of  dangerous  trades,  and  for 
preventive  legislation,  made  distinct 
progress  during  the  year.  Seven 
states  enacted  new  or  strengthened 
old  laws  relating  to  the  reporting  of 
accidents.  In  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey,  laws  passed  in  1912  re- 
quire all  employers  to  report  serious 
accidents  to  employees  while  at  work. 
The  New  Jersey  law  requires  cas- 
ualty companies  also  to  report  acci- 
dents to  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
In  California  all  employers,  except 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  em- 
ployers of  domestic  labor,  must  make 
complete  reports  of  accidents  which 
result  in  death  or  disability  lasting 
one  week  or  'more.  Employers*  lia- 
bility insurance  companies  also  must 
report  monthly  to  the  industrial- 
accident  board  all  injuries  to  em- 
ployees reported  to  them,  claims  for 
damages  filed,  and  settlements  or 
compromises  made.    In  Rhode  Island 


achievement  of  the  year  in  legisla- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  diseases  in 
factories  and  workshops  was  the 
passage  by  Ck>ngress  of  the  act  plac- 
ing a  prohibitive  tax  upon  the  man- 
ufacture, and  forbidding  the  impor- 
tation, exportation,  and  sale,  of 
matches  made  with  poisonous  white 
phosphorus.  This  removes  the  com- 
mon cause  of  phosphorus  necrosis  of 
the  jaw  bones.  The  administration 
of  the  act  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for 
violations.  (See  also  XIV,  Public 
Finance. ) 

In  Massachusetts,  the  act  relating 
to  the  safeguarding  of  machinery  is 
extended  to  cover  elevators  and  all 
machinery  having  movable  parts,  and 
to  include  mechanical  establishments, 
workshops  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

The  New  Jersey  law  relating  to 
the  ventilation  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments is  strengthened  by  pro- 
viding that  excessive  heat,  steam, 
gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other  injurious 
impurities  must  be  rendered  "harm- 
less, so  far  as  is  practicable."     The 


public   utilities   must   report   serious    commissioner  of  labor  may  order  fans 
accidents,    whether   to   employees   or  "  '      *     '  ^      *    _^ 

to  patrons;  in  Virginia  coal-mine  ac- 
cidents must  be  reported;  in  Ari- 
zona reports  are  required  of  mine 
accidents  and  of  accidents  on  public 
utilities;  and  in  New  Mexico  fatal 
accidents  in  mines  must  be  reported 


or  other  mechanical  means  of  re- 
moval. In  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, where  machinery  is  used,  fric- 
tion clutches  for  stopping  shafting, 
as  well  as  belt  shifters,  must  be  pro- 
vided; power  presses  and  foot  presses 
must  be  properly  guarded.    The  com- 


at   once   by   telegraph   or    telephone.  .  missioner  of   labor   may   order   that 


Two  new  states,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey,  are  added  to  the  list  of  six 


any  portion  of  a  building,  shall  be 
properly  lighted.    The  law  relating  to 


states  (California,  Connecticut,  HH- j  bakeries  is  entirely  rewritten  and  is 
nois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Wiscon-  ',  extended  to  confectionery  establish- 
sin)   which  last  year  required  physi- 1  ments. 

cians  to  report  cases  of  certain  oc-  New  York  made  several  additions 
cupational  diseases.  All  of  these  to  the  factory  law.  Among  the  more 
eight  laws  require  reports  of  all  ,  important  are  the  following:  Wash- 
cases  of  industrial  poisoning  from  ing  facilities,  including  hot  water 
lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mer-  and  individual  towels,  must  be  pro- 
cury,  or  their  compounds,  or  of  an- 1  vided  in  factories  where  lead,  arsenic 
thrax,  or  compressed-air  illness,  or  other  poisonous  substances  or  in- 
The  Maryland  law  of  1912  requires  .  jurious  fumes,  dust  or  gases  are  pres- 
phyeicians  to  report  in  addition  all  ent;  employees  are  forbidden  to  take 
diseases  contracted  as  a  result  of  the    food  into  any  room  where  poisonous 


employment. 

Prevention:    Factories  and  Work- 
shops. — Perhaps     the     most     notable 


substances  or  injurious  fumes,  dust 
or  gases  are  present  in  harmful  con- 
ditions   or    quantities,    and    suitable 
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provision  for  eating  must  be  main- 
tained elsewhere.  In  factories  in 
which  more  than  25  persons  are  reg- 
ularly employed  above  the  ground 
floor,  fire  drills  must  be  conducted 
at  least  once  every  three  months. 
In  factory  buildings  over  seven 
stories  or  90  ft.  high,  in  which  more 
than  200  persons  are  regularly  em- 
ployed above  that  height,  and  in 
which  wooden  flooring  or  wooden 
trim  is  used,  approved  automatic 
sprinkling  systems  must  be  installed 
by  the  owner.  All  factories  must  be 
provided  with  properly  covered,  fire- 
proof receptacles  in  which  inflamma- 
ble waste  materials  must  be  depos- 
ited. Such  materials  must  be 
removed  from  the  floors  not  less  than 
twice  a  day,  and  must  be  entirely 
removed  from  a  factory  building  at 
least  once  a  day.  Gas  jets  or  lights 
in  factories  must  be  enclosed  by 
globes,  wire  cages  or  other  "propeV 
protection."  Smoking  in  a  factory 
IS  prohibited. 

The  Virginia  law  requiring  separ- 
ate toilets  for  each  sex  was  strength- 
ened and  extended  to  mercantile 
establishments. 

Mines. — Again  this  year  we  find 
in  the  mining  states  considerable  ac- 
tivity aimed  at  the  prevention  of 
accidents  and  diseases.  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Virginia  enacted  elab- 
orate and  detailed  mine  safety  laws; 
special  attention  is  given  to  ventila- 
tion, storage  and  handling  of  explo- 
sives, and  to  the  construction  of 
shafts,  roadways,  etc.  Maryland  ap- 
propriated $26,000  for  a  hospital  for 
sick  and  injured  miners. 

Railroads.— The  laws  relating  to 
railroads  enacted  this  year  refer 
mainly  to  the  protection  of  the  trav- 
eling public.  But  in  Arizona  the 
number  of  cars  which  may  make  up 
a  train,  the  number  of  men  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  amount  of  previous 
experience  necessary,  are  carefully 
regulated.  (See  XXII,  Trade^  Trans- 
portaiion,  and  Cotntntimcation.)  The 
Corporation  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe rules  and  require  specified 
safety  devices  for  the  protection  of 
workmen.  In  Mississippi  street-cars 
operated  in  winter  must  be  equipped 
with  heated  vestibules  for  wie  use 
of  employees.  Congress  has  provided 
that  by  July  1,  1917,  all  postal  cars 


must  be  constructed  of  steel  or  some 
equally  indestructible  material. 

Miscellaneous. — In  Massachusetts 
passenger  elevators  must  be  equipped 
with  suitable  seats  for  operators; 
in  New  York,  the  1909  law  regulating 
work  in  compressed  air  was  amended 
in  several  technical  details  which 
will  probably  weaken  the  law  froni 
the  point  of  view  of  the  safety  of 
employees. 

ADMnnSTBATIOlT    OF     LABOB 

ULWS 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  La- 
bor.— The  most  important  administra- 
tive measure  of  the  year  was  the  act 
creating  the  state  board  of  labor  and 
industries  in  Massachusetts.  This 
board  of  five  persons  takes  over  the 
enforcement  of  practically  all  the  la- 
bor laws  of  the  state  (except  boiler 
inspection),  including  those  formerly 
enforced  by  the  district  police  and 
by  the  state  board  of  health.  The 
board  is  composed  of  five  persons, 
one  an  employer,  one  a  wage-earner, 
one  a  physician  or  a  sanitary  engi- 
neer, and  at  least  one  a  woman.  Tne 
members  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  five-year  terms,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  term  of  one  member 
shall  expire  each  year.  The  chairman 
receives  $1,500  and  the  other  mem- 
bers $1,000  a"  year.  The  board  ap- 
points and  may  remove  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  whose  term  of  office 
and  salary  (not  less  than  $5,000  nor 
more  than  $7,500)  it  determines. 
The  law  also  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  deputy  commissioners, 
24  inspectors  ana  clerical  assistants, 
at  least  four  of  whom  must  be 
women,  and  all  of  whom  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions  as  to  existing  in- 
spectors) are  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws. 

Factory  InspectioiL — Provision  is 
made  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky  for 
two  women  factory  inspectors;  and 
in  Maryland  for  three  women  inspec- 
tors who  are  to  enforce  the  new  ten- 
hour  law  for  women.  Maryland  has 
also  increased  the  number  of  child- 
labor  inspectors  from  six  to  eight,  and 
has  provided  for  the  employment  of 
a  physician.  In  New  Jersey  two  ad- 
ditional inspectors  are  authorized, 
one,  a   practical,   skilled  baker;    the 
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other,  a  practical,  skilled  metal  pol- 
isher and  buffer;  the  salary  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  is  raised  from 
$3,500  to  $6,000  a  year.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  except  the 
commissioner  are  placed  under  the 
civil-service  law. 

New  York. — The  number  of  factory 
inspectors  in  New  York  is  increased 
from  85  to  125,  and  the  maximum 
number  of  women  inspectors  is  raised 
from  16  to  20.  The  owner  of  every 
factory  must  register  his  factory 
with  the  state  department  of  labor, 
giving  any  data  required  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor.  Whenever  the 
location  of  a  factory  is  changed,  the 
new  address  must  be  reported  within 
30  days.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
may  aflSx  labels  containing  the  word 
"unclean"  to  articles  which  have  been 
exposed  to  contagious  disease,  found 
in  any  factory.  The  number  of  spe- 
cial investigators  for  the  work  of 
the  bureau  of  industries  and  immi- 
gration is  increased,  and  the  powers 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  in- 
spect labor  camps,  employment  agen- 
cies and  immigrant  lodging  places, 
are  greatly  enlarged.  The  term  of 
the  factory  investigating  commission, 
created  in  1011,  is  extended  another 
year,  and  $60,000  is  appropriated  for 
'  its  use. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
industries  is  to  be  elected,  instead 
of  appointed,  and  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Virginia  offices  of  state 
mine  inspectors  are  created  with  de- 
tailed provision  as  to  enforcement  of 
the   new  mine   safety   laws. 

CHILD  LABOB 

General  Tendencies. — Most   of  the 

f provisions  of  the  uniform  child-labor 
aw  were  enacted  in  Arizona  and 
Maryland,  and  Minnesota,  by  adding 
many  features  to  previous  legisla- 
tion, brought  her  law  nearly  to  the 
standard  of  the  uniform  law.  Though 
Louisiana  took  a  backward  step  in 
readmitting  children  to  the  stage, 
the  general  tendency  is  distinctly 
toward  raising  and  extending  to  new 
occupations,  the  minimum  age  limit, 
toward  the  shortening  of  hours  and 
the  prohibition  of  night  work  for 
children. 


Arizona. — In  Arizona,  no  child  un- 
der 14  years  may  be  "employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered"  to  work  in  a  list 
of  establishments  covering  practically 
every  occupation.  Children  under  16 
are  excluded  from  a  long  list  of  dan- 
gerous occupations,  and  the  state 
board  of  health  is  given  power  to  add 
to  the  list  and  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment in  such  trades  or  occupations. 
The  same  power  is  given  the  board  of 
health  with  reference  to  excluding 
children  under  18  from  a  list  of  ex- 
tra-hazardous occupations.  Sixteen 
is  the  minimum  age  for  mines  and 
quarries;  smelters  and  ore  reduction 
works  are  mentioned  in  both  lists. 
The  minimum  age  for  street  trades 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
is  ten  for  boys  and  16  for  girls. 

In  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
night  work,  from  10  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m., 
is  forbidden  for  messengers  under 
the  age  of  21,  in  telegraph  or  mes- 
senger companies.  Boys  under  16  and 
girls  under  18  may  not  work  at  any 
gainful  occupation,  except  domestic 
service  or  farm  labor,  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week, 
nor  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  De- 
tailed provisions  as  to  schooling,  cer- 
tificates and  permits,  penalties  and 
general  enforcement  are  carefully 
outlined. 

Kentucky. — In  Kentucky,  no  female 
under  21  may  be  "employed  or  suf- 
fered or  permitted"  to  work  at  any 
gainful  occupation  (except  domestic 
service  and  nursing)  for  more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  60  hours 
in  a  week;  and  in  Louisiana,  no  child 
under  16  may  be  employed  in  any 
theatrical  exhibition  or  as  a  musician 
in  any  concert  unless  a  permit  has 
first  been  obtained  from  the  judge 
of  a  juvenile  court.  No  child  under 
17  years  of  age  may  enter  or  be 
employed  in  any  place  where  billiards 
or  pool  games  are  played. 

Maryland. — In  Maryland,  the  age 
limit  is  raised  from  12  to  14  years 
in  most  occupations,  but  remains  12 
for  work  in  canning  and  packing  es- 
tablishments, stores,  offices,  boarding 
houses,  places  of  amusement  and 
clubs,  and  in  the  distribution,  trans- 
mission and  sale  of  merchandise; 
except  that  children  under  14  may 
not  work  during  school  hours  unless 
they  have  fulfilled  the  legal  require- 
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ments  as  to  school  attendance.  Chil- 
dren under  16  are  forbidden  to  work 
in  a  long  list  of  dangerous  and  un- 
healthful  occupations,  including  thea- 
ters or  concert  halls,  except,  in  the 
latter,  on  permits  issued  for  a  two- 
week  period.  Children  under  18  may 
not  work  in  a  list  of  certain  other 
extra-dangerous  or  harmful  occupa- 
tions, and  no  female  under  18  may 
work  at  an  employment  which  com- 
pels her  to  stand  constantly.  No 
minor  under  21  may  work  in  or  about 
a  saloon  or  barroom.  In  cities  of 
20,000  population  or  over,  the  night 
work  of  messenger  boys  under  18 
years,  is  forbidden  between  10  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.;  street  trades,  and  all 
provisions  for  the  administration  of 
the  act  are  regulated  in  great  de- 
tail. 

Massachusetts.— In  Massachusetts, 
if  any  woman  or  child  be  employed 
in  more  than  one  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment,  the  total 
number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed  54 
a  week. 

Minnesota. — In  Minnesota,  the 
child-labor  law  is  extended  to  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings or  about  engineering  works,  and 
has  now  practically  reached  the 
standard  of  the  uniform  child-labor 
law.  To  obtain  an  employment  cer- 
tificate a  child  must  now  have  a  phy- 
sician's certificate  of  physical  fitness 
for  the  work,  and  tne  educational 
requirements  are  materially  raised; 
children  under  16  may  appear  in  con- 
certs or  theatrical  exhibitions  only 
after  compliance  with  certain  stated 
regulations.  Night  work,  between  7 
p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  is  forbidden  for 
all  children,  and  between  9  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  for  messenger  boys  under 
18;  and  no  girl  under  21  may  at 
any  time  be  employed  as  a  messenger 
by  a  telegraph,  telephone  or  messen- 
ger company. 

Mississippi.— In  Mississippi,  the 
child-labor  law  is  extended  to  can- 
neries (except  those  for  fruit),  the 
minimum  age  for  girls  is  raised  so 
that  employment  is  forbidden  under 
14  years,  and  hours  are  limited  for 
those  under  18  years,  and  the  max- 
imum number  of  hours  for  both  boys 
and  girls  is  decreased  from  ten  to 
eiglit  a  day,  and  from  58  to  48  a 
week. 


New  Jersey. — In  New  Jersey,  the 
minimum  age  below  which  night  work 
is  prohibit^  from  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 
in  certain  establishments,  is  low- 
ered from  18  to  16,  but  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  are  extended  to  cover 
bakery  and  confectionery  establish- 
ments. 

New  York. — ^An  important  step  was 
taken  in  New  York  by  requiring,  be- 
fore an  employment  certificate  is 
issued,  a  certificate  of  physical  fit- 
ness to  be  granted  by  a  medical  officer 
of  the  department  or  board  of  health, 
after  making  a  thorough  physical 
examination.  The  hours  of  labor  of 
boys  under  18,  and  of  girls  under 
21  in  factories,  are  reduced  from  60 
to  54  a  week,  but  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  canning  or  preserving  per- 
ishable products  between  June  15  and 
Oct.  15  of  each  year. 

Rhode  Island. — In  Rhode  Island, 
night  work,  from  10  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m., 
is  forbidden  for  messengers  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  in  South  Carolina, 
in  cities  oi  5,000  population  or  over, 
children  under  14  may  not  be  "em- 
ployed, permitted  or  suffered  to 
work"  as  messengers  for  tel^raph, 
telephone  or  messenger  companies; 
and  night  work,  from  10  p.  m.  to 
5  a.  m.,  is  forbidden  for  messengers 
under   18. 

Virginia. — In  Virginia,  no  boy  un- 
der 14  and  no  female  may  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  a  coal  mine.  The 
ten-hour  law  for  factories  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  where  chil- 
dren under  14  are  employed  is  ex- 
tended to  cover  workshops  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  but  exceptions 
are  made  of  establishments  engaged 
exclusively  in  packing  fruits  and  v^- 
e tables  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1,  of 
mercantile  establishments  in  towns  of 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  of 
mercantile  establishments  on  Satur- 
days. 

The  Children's  Bureau.— The  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  is  directed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life,  and  especially, 
among  other  questions,  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  their  accidents  and 
diseases,  dangerous  occupations,  and 
all  state  and  territorial  legislation  af- 
fecting children.  (See  also  XVHI, 
Preventiotiy  Correction^  and  Charity,) 
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00MMIS8I0K    OK    INDUSTBIAL 
BELATIONS 

A  federal  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  has  been  created,  com- 
posed of  nine  persons,  including  at 
least  three  employers  and  three  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor.  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  are  paid  traveling  and  oth- 
er necessary  expenses  and  $10  a  day 
while  actually  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  commission  is  given  wide  powers 
in  the  matter  of  holding  public  hear- 
ings and  compelling  testimony.  The 
term  of  the  commission  is  three  years 
and  $100,000  is  appropriated  until 
June  30,  1913.  Experts  may  be  paid 
a  maximum  of  $5,000,  but  no  other 
person  except  temporary  stenogra- 
phers may  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  over 
$3,000  a  year.  At  least  one  report 
must  be  made  to  Congress  within  the 
first  year,  one  within  the  second  year, 
and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  approval  of 
the  Act,  Aug.  23,  1912.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  is 
authorized  to  co{5perate  with  the 
commission. 

The  main  duties  of  the  commission 
are,  to  inquire  into  the  general  con- 
dition of  labor  in  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  and  especially  into 
those  which  are  carried  on  in  corpo- 
rate forms;  into  existing  relations 
between  employers  and  employees; 
into  the  effect  of  industrial  conditions 
on  public  welfare  and  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  community  to  deal 
therewith;  into  conditions  of  sanita- 
tion and  safety  for  employees  and 
the  provisions  for  protecting  the  life, 
limb,  and  health  of  the  workers;  into 
the  growth  of  associations  of  em- 
ployers' and  wage  earners,  and  the 
effect  of  such  associations  upon  the 
relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees; into  the  extent  and  results 
of  methods  of  collective  bargaining; 
into  any  methods  which  have  been 
tried  in  any  state  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  maintaining  mutually  satis- 
factory relations  between  employees 
and  employers;  into  methods  for 
avoiding  or  adjusting  labor  disputes 
through  peaceful  and  conciliatory 
mediation  and  negotiations;  into  the 
scope,     methods,     and     resources    of 


existing  bureaus  of  labor  and  into 
possible  ways  of  increasing  their  use- 
fulness; into  the  question  of  smug- 
gling or  other  illegal  entry  of  Asiatics 
into  the  United  States  or  its  insular 
possessions,  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  such  Asiatics  gain  admission; 
the  conmiission  is  required  to  make 
recommendations  to  prevent  such 
smuggling  and  illegal  entry.  "The 
Commission  shall  seek  to  discover  the 
underlying  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  industrial  situation  and  re- 
port its  conclusions  thereon." 

The  members  of  the  commission, 
nominated  by  President  Taft  on  Dec. 
17,  are:  Senator  George  Sutherland 
of  Utah;  George  B.  Chandler,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  legislature, 
and  Charles  Simon  Barrett  of 
Greorgia,  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  representing  the  people;  Fred- 
erick A.  Delano  of  Chicago,  formerly 
president  of  the  Wabash  Railroad; 
Adolph  Lewisohn  of  New  York,  cop- 
per mine  owner  and  philanthropist, 
and  F.  C.  Schwedtman  of  Missouri, 
an  electrical  engineer,  representing 
capital;  and  Austin  B.  Garretson  of 
Iowa,  president  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors;  John  B.  Lennon, 
treasurer  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  James  O'Connell  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  vice-president 
of  the  same  organization,  represent- 
ing labor. 

EMPLOYERS'     LIABILITY    AND 
WORKMEN '8  COMPENSATION 

The  legislation  of  1012  upon  the 
subject  of  employers*  liability  and 
workmen's  compensation  may  be  most 
conveniently  divided  into  three 
groups:  general  liability  laws,  acts 
regulating  employers'-liability  in- 
surance companies,  and  compensation 
acts  and  amendments.  Compensation 
laws  were  enacted  in  Arizona,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  and  Rhode  Island, 
which  raises  the  total  number  of 
states  having  such  laws  to  15.  The 
Maryland  law  is  purely  voluntary; 
those  of  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island 
are  elective,  with  the  provision  for 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
employer  by  cutting  off  his  defenses 
in  case  of  non-election,  a  device  used 
in  several  states.  The  Arizona  act 
appears  to  be  a  workmen's  compul- 
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sory-compensation  law.  The  bill 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  federal  commis- 
sion failed  of  passage  in  Congress. 

General  Liability  Laws:  Arizona. 
— In  Arizona,  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  constitution,  an  em- 
ployers' liability  law  is  enacted  which 
establishes  a  list  of  "dangerous  occu- 
pations.'' In  case  of  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployments specified,  and  not  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  employee, 
the  employer  is  liable  in  damages; 
the  questions  of  contributory  negli- 
gence and  assumption  of  risk  being 
left  to  the  jury  as  questions  of  fact. 
If  the  employer  appeals  from  the  de- 
cision of  a  lower  court,  and  the  judg- 
ment for  the  employee  is  sustained, 
the  employer  must  not  only  pay  the 
damages,  but  must  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  the  judgment  from 
the  date  when  the  suit  was  first  filed, 
until  the  full  amount  is  paid.  Con- 
tracting out  is  not  permitted.  Action 
must  be  begun  within  two  years. 

The  list  of  occupations  declared 
to  be  especially  dangerous,  includes 
substantially  all  railroad' and  street- 
railway  work;  all  work  necessitating 
dangerous  proximity  to  any  explo- 
sive or  to  compressed  air;  iron  or 
steel  bridge  building;  the  running  of 
elevators  and  of  derricks  or  other 
hoisting  apparatus;  work  on  ladders 
or  scaffolds  more  than  20  ft.  above 
the  ground  or  the  floor  beneath ;  elec- 
trical work;  work  in  mines,  quarries, 
open  pits  or  cuts,  ore-reduction  works 
and  smelters;  the  construction  and 
repair  of  tunnels,  subways,  and  via- 
ducts; and  all  work  in  places  where 
steam,  electricity,  or  any  other  me- 
chanical power  is  used  to  operate 
machinery.  Employers  must  inform 
employees  in  such  occupations,  by 
rules,  regulations  or  instructions, 
"as  to  the  duties  and  restrictions  of 
their  employment."  Railroads  in 
Arizona  are  forbidden  to  maintain 
or  assist  relief  associations  whereby 
the  employees  directly  or  indirectly 
waive  their  right  to  damages  in  case 
of  injury  or  death. 

Massachusetts. — In  Massachusetts 
practically  any  form  of  a  written 
notification  of  an  accident,  or  a  signed 
communication  giving  the  time,  place, 


and  cause  of  the  injury  or  death  is 
now  sufficient.  The  maximum  amount 
of  damages  which  may  be  recovered 
in  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee 
of  a  railroad  corporation  is  raised 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Railroad 
companies  may  issue  non-transfer- 
able passes  to  former  employees  who 
have  been  injured  in  their  service. 

Mississippi. — The  Mississippi  law 
providing  that  proof  of  injury  is 
evidence  of  want  of  care  on  the  part 
of  railroad  companies  is  extended  to 
all  other  companies  which  use  en- 
gines, locomotives  or  cars  propelled 
by  steam,  electricity,  gas,  gasoline 
or  lever  power  and  running  on  tracks, 
and  the  company  is  declared  to  be  di- 
rectly responsible. 

Virginia. — In  Virginia  railroad  cor- 
porations are  made  liable  in  damages 
for  injuries  resulting  from  acts  of 
a  co-employee,  not  only  on  another, 
but  also  on  the  same  train,  and  on 
or  about  an  engine,  even  if  the  party 
injured  had  the  right  to  direct  the 
services  of  the  co-employee.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  acts  are  restricted  in 
their  application  so  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

New  Jersey. — ^Actions  against  a 
railroad  company,  in  New  Jersey 
must  be  brought  within  two  years 
after  the  death  of  the  injured  per- 
son. 

Employers'  Liability  Insurance 
Companies. — Insurance  companies  in 
Illinois  desiring  to  transact  accident- 
insurance  business  must  become  le- 
gally incorporated,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  insurance  superintendent. 
The  members  of  such  mutual  insur- 
ance companies  need  no  longer  be 
engaged  in  the  same  class  of  manu- 
facturing or  mining.  Mutual  insur- 
ance companies  in  Massachusetts 
which  were  transacting  employers* 
liability  business  before  April  6,  1911, 
may,  if  authorized  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  policy  holders  present  at 
a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
exercise  the  same  rights  and  powers 
as  companies  organized  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  act  of  1911. 

In  Michigan,  the  formation  of  mu- 
tual insurance  companies  by  employ- 
ers, who  have  elected  to  come  under 
the    employers'    liability    and    work- 
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men's  compensation  law  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
industrial  accident  board.  The  board 
may  limit  the  membership  of  a  com- 
pany to  employers  engaged  in  indus- 
tries of  the  same  general  character 
or  in  which  the  risks  are  similar  in 
nature  and  extent.  The  formation 
and  management  of  such  companies 
is  regulated  in  detail,  and  it  is  spe- 
cially provided  that  the  board  of 
direction  of  a  company  may  make 
and  enforce  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  prevention  of  in- 
juries on  the  premises  of  its  members. 
Members  who  neglect  to  provide  suit- 
able safety  appliances  as  provided  by 
law  or  as  required  by  the  board  of 
directors  may  be  expelled,  but  they 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  in- 
dustrial-accident board. 

Employers'  liability  insurance  com- 
panies in  Virginia  must  include  in 
their  annual  statements  more  detailed 
information  in  •  regard  to  premiums, 
payments  on  account  of  injuries, 
number  of  suits  being  defended,  and 
other  items  intended  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  their  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Compensation  Acts  and  Amend- 
ments: Maryland. — The  act  of  Mary- 
land is  purely  permissive,  making  it 
lawful  for  employer  and  employee  to 
agree  upon  a  scheme  of  compensa- 
tion, the  details  of  which  are  laid 
down  in  the  act,  whereupon  the  em- 
ployer becomes  relieved  of  the  com- 
mon-law liability  for  injuries.  The 
experience  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  where  such  laws  have  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  several 
years,  goes  to  show  that  a  voluntary 
law  of  this  type  may  be  expected 
to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  law 
of  1910  in  regard  to  the  miners'  and 
operators'  cooperative  relief  fund  of 
Allegany  and  Garrett  counties  is 
amended  so  as  to  increase  the  tax 
upon  operators  and  employees  in  Gar- 
rett/county  from  27  to  38  cents  a 
month,  leaving  the  tax  in  Allegany 
county  27   cents  a  month  as  before. 

Arizona. — The  Arizona  law  was  en- 
acted in  obedience  to  a  mandate  of 
the  constitution  which  required  the 
legislature  to  enact  a  compulsory 
compensation  law  applicable  to  work- 
men engaged  in  manual  or  mechan- 
ical   labor    in    a    list    of    especially 


hazardous  employments.  Compensa- 
tion must  be  given  for  accidents 
arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  the 
employment  and  due  to  a  necessary 
or  inherent  risk  thereof  or  to  a  fail- 
ure of  the  employer  to  exercise  due 
care  or  to  comply  with  the  laws.  In 
case  of  death  the  employee  may  re- 
ceive 2,400  times  his  half-weekly 
wages.  In  case  of  total  disability 
he  receives  60  per  cent,  of  his  semi- 
monthly earnings  during  incapacity. 
For  partial  disability  he  receives  60 
per  cent,  of  semi-monthly  loss  of 
earnings  during  incapacity.  In  all 
cases,  $4,000  is  a  maximum.  An  in- 
jury must  incapacitate  for  at  least 
two  weeks,  when  compensation  re- 
verts to  first  day  of  disability.  Dis- 
putes may  be  settled  by  voluntary 
agreement,  arbitration  or  the  courts 
in  the  usual  manner. 

This  Arizona  law,  while  purporting 
to  be  compulsory,  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  appears  to  make  it 
optional  with  the  employer,  as  well 
as  with  the  employee,  whether  he 
will  go  under  the  compensation  law 
or  be  sued  under  the  employers'- 
liability  law. 

Michigan  and  Rhode  Island.— The 
acts  of  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island 
are  similar  to  those  of  1911  in  other 
states.  They  cover  all  employments 
with  specified  exceptions:  Michigan 
excepts  household,  domestic  and  farm 
labor,  and  Rhode  Island  excepts  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  labor  and  all 
employers  employing  not  more  than 
five  persons.  Michigan  includes  the 
state  and  its  subdivisions,  and  ex- 
pressly extends  protection  to  aliens; 
Rhode  Island  confines  the  application 
of  its  law  to  employees  receiving  not 
more  than  $1,800  a  year.  Both  acts 
speak  of  injuries  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  employment,  follow- 
ing the  phraseology  of  the  English 
law.  Both  acts  allow,  in  case  of 
death,  300  times  the  half-weekly 
wages  (if  no  dependents,  $200);  in 
case  of  total  disability,  50  per  cent, 
of  weekly  wages  for  500  weeks,  or, 
in  Michigan,  a  maximum  limit  of 
$4,000;  the  minimum  weekly  payment 
is  $4,  the  maximum,  $10.  In  case  of 
partial  disability  both  acts  allow  50 
per  cent,  of  the  weekly  wage  loss 
for  300  weeks,  with  a  weekly  maxi- 
mum of  $10.    In  accordance  with  the 
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prevailing  custom,  injuries  resulting 
in  disability  lasting  less  than  two 
weeks  do  not  entitle  to  compensation. 
In  case  of  other  injuries  compensa- 
tion (except  in  Michigan,  if  the  dis- 
ability continues  for  eight  weeks  or 
longer)  is  paid  only  from  the  fif- 
teenth day,  subject  to  the  u^ual  pro- 
visions, for  the  payment  of  medical 
and  hospital  expenses. 

California. — The  industrial  acci- 
dent board  of  California  is  directed 
to  compile  statistics  in  regard  to  the 


cause  thereof,  except  where  the  Injury 
is  occasioned  by  the  wilful  intention 
of  the  injured  employee  to  bring  about 
the  injury  or  death  of  himself  or  of 
another,  or  where  the  injury  results 
solely  from  tbe  intoxication  of  the  in- 
jured employee  while  on  duty;  or  for 
tbe  adjustment,  determination  and  set- 
tlement, with  or  without  trial  by  Jury, 
of  issues  wbicb  may  arise  under  such 
legislation ;  or  to  provide  tbat  the  rigbt 
of  such  compensation  and  the  remedy 
therefor  shall  be  exclusive  of  all  other 
rights  and  remedies  for  injuries  to  em- 
ployees or  for  death  resulting  from  such 


causes  and  prevention  of  industrial  ^  injuries ;  or  to  provide  that  tbe  amount 
accidents,  and  the  comparative  merits  ,  of  such  compensation  for  death  shall 
and  relative  cost  of  the  various  forms    not  exceed  a  fixed  or  determinable  sum, 


of  liability  insurance  and  workmen's 
compensation.  Employers  and  liabil- 
ity insurance  companies  must  furnish 
the  board,  on  written  request,  with 
any  information  under  their  control. 
The  board  is  directed  to  report  the 
results  of  its  investigations  no  later 
than  Feb.   1,   1913. 

Massachusetts. — The  Massachusetts 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of 
1911  is  amended  in  many  details,  re- 
lating primarily  to  injuries  for  which 
extra  compensation  must  be  paid,  to 
the  right  to  defend  claims  for  double 
compensation,  notification  of  injuries, 
the  form  of  claims,  the  time  limit 
for  making  claims,  the  duties  of  ar- 
bitration committees,  and  to  the  re- 
view of  claims  and  appeals.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  industrial 
accident  board  is  increased  from  three 
to  five;  and  their  terms  of  office  are 
reduced  from  six  to  five  years,  and 
salaries  are  also  reduced. 

New  Jersey. — The  New  Jersey  act 
was  also  amended  to  require  copies 
of  judges*  orders  to  be  filed  with  the 
commissioner  of  labor. 

New  York. — A  concurrent '  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  in  New  York  which 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution allowing  the  passage  of  a 
compulsory  compensation  act: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  constitution 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  tbe  power 
of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the 
protection  of  tbe  lives,  health,  or  safety 
of  employees ;  or  for  the  payment,  either 
by  employers  or  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees or  otherwise,  either  directly  or 
through  a  state  or  other  system  of  in- 
surance or  otherwise,  of  compensation 
for  injuries  to  employees,  or  for  death 
of  employees  resulting  from  such  in- 
juries,   without    regard    to    fault    as    n 


provided  that  all  moneys  paid  by  an 
employer  to  bis  employees  or  their  legal 
representatives,  by  reason  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  any  of  tbe  laws  herein  author- 
ized, shall  be  held  to  be  a  proper  charge 
in  the  cost  of  operating  the  business  of 
the   employer. 

The  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
provides  for  a  30-day  ^eave  of  absence 
for  injured  day  laborers,  with  pay 
during  disability. 

The  Federal  Act. — The  provisions 
of  the  federal  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1908  are  extended  to 
artizans,  laborers,  and  other  em- 
ployees, who  are  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous work  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Forestry  Service.  (See  also 
XIV,  Property  and  Casualty  Insur- 
ance.) 

HOXJBS    OF   LABOB 

Public  £mplo3rment:  the  Federal 
Service. — The  eight-hour  law  of  the 
federal  Government  is  extended  to  all 
contracts  or  sub-contracts,  which  in- 
volve the  employment  of  labor  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
any  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  penalty  of  $5  for  each 
laborer  or  mechanic  and  for  every 
calendar  day  is  imposed  for  any  over- 
time that  may  be  "required  or  per- 
mitted." The  act  does  not  apply  to 
contracts  for  transportation  by  land 
or  water,  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence, for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, for  materials  and  articles  that 
can  usually  be  bought  in  open  market 
(except  armor  and  armor  plate),  to 
the  construction  or  repair  of  levees 
or  other  works  necessary  for  protec- 
tion against  floods  and  overflows. 
Under    certain    extraordinary    condi- 
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tions  the  President  may  declare  a 
▼iolation  of  the  eight-hour  clause  to 
have  been  excusable;  and  in  time  of 
war  or  when  war  is  inmiinent,  he 
may  by  executive  order,  waive  the 
provisions  of  the  act  as  to  any  spe- 
cific contract;  and  he  may  waive 
them  as  to  any  Panama  Canal  con- 
tract until  Jan.  1,  1915.  Ammunition 
for  the  army  and  navy  must  be  pur- 
chased from  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations which  have  established  an 
eight-hour  workday. 

After  March  4,  1913,  letter  carriers 
in  the  city  delivery  service  and  clerks 
in  first  and  second-class  post  offices 
will  be  given  an  eight-hour  day  which 
must  not  extend  over  a  longer  period 
than  ten  consecutive  hours.  In  case 
of  emergency  longer  hours  are  per- 
mitted but  extra  compensation  must 
be  paid,  and  for  all  Sunday  work 
compensatory  time  must  be  allowed 
within  the  next  week.  Post  offices 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
no  longer  open  on  Sunday  for  deliv- 
ering mail,  except  special-delivery 
letters. 

Arizona  has  established  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  employees  of  the 
state  or  of  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions, except  in  cases  of  extraord- 
inary emergency  in  time  of  war,  or 
for  the  protection  of  property  or  hu- 
man life.  The  act  applies  to  all 
contract  work  as  well  as  to  direct 
employees,  and  a  penalty  of  from  $50 
to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both,  is 
imposed  upon  any  contractor  who 
may  "require  or  permit"  laborers  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours.  Exist- 
ing contracts  are  exempt. 

Massachusetts. — In  Massachusetts, 
weekly  half  holidays  during  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  must 
be  given,  with  pay,  to  laborers  and 
mecnanics  in  the  permanent  service 
of  the  metropolitan  water  and  sewer- 
age board  and  the  metropolitan  park 
commission  (with  certain  excep- 
tions). If  practicable,  the  half  holi- 
day must  be  on  Saturday.  But  if 
the  public  service  requires,  enough 
days  oflf  duty  may  be  given  at  any 
time  during  the  year  to  equal  in 
time  these  weekly  half  holidays. 

Private  Employment:  Arizona. — 
The  eipht-hour  day  in  Arizona,  which 
formerly     applied     to     underground 


mines  and  underground  workings,  has 
been  extended  to  all  open-cut  work- 
ings and  open-pit  workings,  including 
the  time  going  from  and  returning 
to  the  surface,  and  to  the  operation 
of  smelters,  reduction  works,  stamp 
mills,  concentrating  mills,  chlorina- 
tion  processes,  cyanide  processes,  ce- 
ment works,  rolling  mills,  rod  mills, 
coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces.  An- 
other act  extends  the  eight-hour  day 
to  employees  of  electric  light  and 
power  plants. 

Massachusetts. — The  Massachusetts 
law  regulating  the  hours  of  work  of 
conductors  and  motormen  is  extended 
to  include  trainmen,  and  provides 
for  not  more  than  nine  and  one-half 
hours*  platform  work  to  be  per- 
formed (on  regular  cars)  within  12 
hours;  for  extra  men,  not  less  than 
eight  hours  must  be  given  between 
the  end  of  one  day's  work  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Emergencies 
are  provided  for,  with  extra  pay  for 
extra  labor.  The  act  goes  into  effect 
Jan.   1,   1913. 

Mississippi  makes  it  unlawful  for 
persons,  firms  or  corporations  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  or  repairing 
"to  work  their  employees  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  or  where  public  necessity 
requires."  The  law  is  not  worded  to 
insure  enforcement,  but  it  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  a  shorter  work 
day. 

New  Jersey  has  taken  a  progres- 
sive step  in  establishing  the  60-hour 
week  and  10-hour  day,  for  all  em- 
ployees in  bakery  and  confectionery 
establishments.  The  law  is  weakened 
by  permitting  an  additional  two 
hours  a  day  in  emergencies.  It  is 
especially  stated  that  if  any  section 
or  provision  of  the  act  shall  be  ques- 
tioned and  held  unconstitutional,  the 
decision  shall  not  affect  any  other 
section  or  provision.  In  view  of  the 
earlier  New  York  decision  declaring 
hour  limitations  for  men  in  bakeries, 
unconstitutional,  the  operation  of 
this  law  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest. 

New  Mexico  has  enacted  a  law 
similar  to  those  in  several  other 
states  which  limit  the  hours  of  rail- 
road employees  to  sixteen,  with  a 
rest  period  of  eight  or  ten  hours 
between    runs. 
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TRADE    UNIONS     AND     TBADB 
DISPUTES 

Post  Office  Employees.— The   fight 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  em- 
ployees   for    the    right    to    organize 
,  without  being  in  danger  of  demotion 
palities;  the  only  exception  is  prison  i  ^^  ^lismissal  from  the  service  result 


IBOnOBATION 

Aliens  who  have  not  become  or 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
not  be  employed  in  Arizona  by  the 
state,  by  the  counties,  or  by  munici- 


labor. 

The  commissioner  of  labor  in  New 
York  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 


ed  in  a  half-victory  by  which  organi- 
zation is  permitted  but  affiliation 
with  any  central  trade  union  is  prac- 


the  commissioner  of  education  and  '  tically  forbidden.  The  law  is  includ- 
other  school  officers  to  ascertain  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  p^g^  Office  Appropriation 
necessity  for  and  the  extent  to  which  .  ^^^^  ^^^  provides  that  membership 
instruction  should  be  imparted  to  ^^  ^^^  organization  of  postal  em- 
aliens    within    the    state,    to    devise    pioyges  having  for  its  object  improve- 


methods  for  the  proper  instruction 
of  aliens,  not  only  in  the  English 
language,  but  in  other  subjects,  and 
to  establish  and  supervise  classes 
for  aliens.  The  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
immigrant  lodging  places  now  apply 
to  all  such  places,  except  those  main- 
tained by  charitable  associations  or 
religious  societies. 

OLD-AQE    PENSIONS 

The  movement  for  old-age  pensions 
for  employees  of  private  industries 
made  little  progress  during  the  year, 
though  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  federal  commission 
to  investigate  the  subject.  The  Mas-, 
sachusetts  and  New  Jersey  retire- 
ment systems  for  public  employees 
were  extended,  but  no  states  enacted 
new  legislation  establishing  systems 
of  this  character. 

The  Massachusetts  act  of  1911,  es- 


ments   in   the  condition   of   labor   of 
its  members  including  hours,  wages, 
and  leave  of  absence,  shall  not  be  a 
cause    for   reduction   in   rank   or    re- 
moval from  the  postal  service;   pro- 
vided     the      organization      is      "not 
affiliated  with  any  outside  organiza-    , 
tion  imposing  an  obligation  or  duty 
upon  them  to  engage  in  any  strike, 
or  proposing  to  assist  them  in  any 
strike,    against    the    United    States.*' 
It  is  also   provided  that  postal  em- 
ployees   may    not    be    penalized    for 
presenting  their  grievances  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  that  the  fight 
**of    persons    employed    in    the    civil 
service  of  the  United  States"  to  pe- 
tition   Congress    or    any    member    of 
Congress   or   to   furnish   information 
to  Congress  "shall  not  be  denied  or 
interfered  with."     This  act  also  pro- 
vides that  the  periodical  publications 
of  trades  unions  may  be  admitted  to 
the  mails  as  second-class  matter.  (See 
also  V,  Civil  Service,) 

Blacklisting,  which  is  defined  to 
tablishing  a  retirement  system  for  I  include  any  attempt  to  prevent,  by 
employees   of   the   commonwealth,    is  '  word,  sign   or  writing  of   any  kind. 


amended  in  many  important  details. 
A    new    law    authorizes    cities    and 


a   discharged  employee   from  getting 
work,    is    forbidden    in    Arizona   and 


towns,  other  than  Boston,  to  retire  in  New  Mexico, 
and  pension  laborers,  who  have  been  Employment  of  Strike  Breakers. — 
in  their  employ  for  not  less  than  25  i  Under  an  earlier  Massachusetts  law 
years,  have  attained  the  age  of  60,  !  an  employer  who  advertised  for  em- 
and  have  become  physically  or  men-  j  ployees  to  fill  the  place  of  strikers 
tally  incapacitated  for  labor;  and  |  was  obliged  to  state  that  such  labor 
also  to  pension  laborers  who  have  disturbance  existed.  Under  the  new 
been  in  their  employ  for  not  less  than  |  law  these  provisions  cease  to  be 
15  years  and  have  become  physically  operative  after  the  state  board  of 
or  mentally  incapacitated  for  labor.  I  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  de- 
They  must  retire  and  pension  laborers  termined  that  the  business  of  the 
who  have  been  in  their  employ  for  25  employer  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
years  and  have  attained  the  age  of  normal  and  usual  manner  and  ex- 
65  years.  tent. 
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UNEMPLOTlfiENT 

In  Mississippi,  emigrant  or  em- 
ployment agents  who  solicit  laborers 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
must  pay  an  annual  license  of  $500. 

In  New  York,  when  the  license  of 
an  employment  agency  has  been  re- 
voked, the  mayor  or  commissioner  of 
licenses  may  now  issue  another 
license  to  the  same  person  after  the 
expiration  of  three  years.  Formerly 
a  person  whose  license  had  been  re- 
voKed  could  never  obtain  another. 

In  South  Carolina,  employers  who 
require  notice  of  quitting  work  must, 
in  turn,  notify  their  employees  of 
shutdowns  by  posting  in  every  room 
a  printed  notice  stating  the  date  of 
beginning  the  shutdown  and  its  ap- 
proximate length.  These  notices  must 
be  posted  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  shutdown,  or  for  the  same  time 
that  is  required  of  employees  before 
quitting.  Shutdowns  caused  by  some 
unforeseen  accident  to  machinery  or 
''by  some  act  of  God  or  of  the  public 
enemy"  are  excepted.  In  addition 
to  the  penalty  (maximum,  $5,000), 
employers  are  liable  to  each  one  of 
their  employees  for  damages  suffered 
by  the  failure  to  give  notice. 

WAQES 


WOBCAN'S   WOBK 

Massachusetts. — For  the  first  time 
in    this   country    we    are    to   experi- 
ment with  minimum-wage  legislation. 
Massachusetts,    the    pioneer    in    this 
field,  has  established  a  commission  to 
provide  for  the  determination  of  min- 
imum wages  for  women  and  children. 
It  will  consist  of  three  members,  one 
of  whom  may  be  a  woman,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  three 
years,  with  the  term  of  one  member 
expiring  each  year.    Commissioners  re- 
ceive $10  for  each  day's  service,  with 
expenses,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary    is    authorized.      The    com- 
mission may  establish  a  wage  board 
for    any    occupation    where    it   "finds 
wages  inadequate  to  maintain  a  fe- 
male   in    a    healthful    condition    (see 
Labor f  supra).    The  commission  may 
approve  or  disapprove  any  or  all  of 
the  recommendations  or  may   recom- 
mit the  subject  to  the  same  or  to  a 
new  wage  board.     If  the  commission 
approve  any  or  all  the  recommenda- 
tions it  must  give  a  public  hearing, 
after    14   days*   notice,   to   employers- 
paying  less  than  the  approved  mini- 
mum, and,  if  it  then  finally  approve, 
must  enter  a  decree  of  its  findings, 
noting  in  the  decree  the  names  of  em- 
ployers who  fail  or  refuse  to  accept 
the  minimum  wage.  Within  the  next 
14  days  these  names,  with  a  statement 
of    the    findings    of    the    commission 
and  of  the  minimum  wages  paid  by 
each    employer,    must    be    published, 
in  type  no  smaller  than  that  of  new» 
matter  and  attested  by  the  names  of 
a    majority    of    the    commission,    in 
at    least    four    newspapers    in    each 
county.     But   an   employer   may  ob- 
tain a  stay  of  execution  by  filing  a 
declaration  under  oath  in  the  supreme 
judicial  or  superior  court  that  com- 

f»liance  with  the  decree  would  be 
ikely  to  endanger  the  prosperity  of 
the  business,  and  this  court,  if  it 
finds  his  declaration  true,  must  issue 
an  order  revoking  the  decree.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  appeals  and 


New  Jersey  enacted  an  important 
law  reducing  the  amount  of  court 
fees  in  suits  for  wages  when  the 
amount  demanded  is  less  than  $20. 
The  assignment  of  wages  was  regu- 
lated in  Kentucky;  mechanics'  lien 
laws  were  amended  in  that  state,  in 
Mississippi,  and  in  New  Jersey.  The 
latter  state  has  also  appointed  a 
commission  to  revise  the  mechanics* 
lien  laws.  Payments  in  lawful  money 
were  required  twice  a  month  in  most 
employments  in  Virginia,  and  once  a 
month  in  Mississippi,  except  that 
15  days*  wages  earned  immediately 
before  the  regular  pay-day  may  be 
held  back.  In  Arizona  companies 
and  corporations  were  required  to 
pay     wages    bi-monthly,     in     lawful 

money  or  negotiable  bank  checks  pay-    rehearinga.    There  is  no  penalty  ex- 
able  on  demand,  and  payments  must    copt  publicity  for  failure  to  pay  the 


be  in  full,  except  that  wages  for 
not  more  than  five  days*  labor  may 
be  withheld.  In  a  number  of  states 
the  wages  of  public  employees  was 
increased. 


minimum  wages,  but  the  coniniission 
must  determine  from  time  to  time 
whether  employers  are  obeying  its  de- 
cree, and  must  republish  the  names- 
of   those   who   are   not. 
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The  state  board  of  health  in  Mas- 
sachusetts  is  directed  to  investigate 
core  rooms  where  women  are  em- 
ployed and  to  make  rules  relating  to 
the  structure  and  location  of  such 
rooms,  the  emission  of  gases  and 
fumes  from  ovens,  and  the  size  and 
weight  of  materials  which  women 
may  be  allowed  to  lift  or  work  on. 
Women  must  be  permitted  to  use 
seats  while  at  work,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  not  actively  employed,  ex- 
cept when  the  work  cannot  properly 
be  performed  in  a  sitting  position. 
If  any  women  or  children  be  employed 
in  more  than  one  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment  the  total 
number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed  54 
a  week. 

Arizona. — In  Arizona  women  may 
not  be  "employed,  permitted,  or  suf- 
fered to  work"  in  any  occupation 
which  requires  them  to  remain  stand- 
ing constantly,  or  in  or  about  any 
mine,  quarry,  or  coal  breaker.  Seats 
must  be  provided  for  women  em- 
ployees. 

Colorado. — On  Nov.  6  the  people  of 
Colorado  approved  an  act  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  for  females  in 
manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  and  in  laun- 
dries, hotels  and  restaurants,  to  eight 
in  one  day. 

Kentucky. — No  female  in  Kentucky 
may  work  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  60  a  week  in  laundries, 
bakeries,  factories,  workshops,  stores, 
hotels,  restaurants,  telephone  ex- 
changes, telegraph  offices,  mercantile, 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  estab- 
lishments. Employers  must  keep 
time  books  which  must  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  state  labor  inspec- 
tor. Seats  for  females  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  in  stores  and  mercantile 
establishments  at  least  one  seat  must 
be  furnished  for  every  three  females 
employed. 

Maryland. — In  Maryland  no  female 
may  be  "employed  or  permitted  to 
work"  in  any  manufacturing,  mechan- 
ical or  mercantile  establishment, 
printing  office,  bakery  or  laundr^ 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  60 
hours  a  week.  If  any  part  of  her 
work  is  done  before  6  a.  m.  or  after 
10  p.  m.  she  may  not  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  Certain 
exceptions    are    made    for    Allegany  '  to  vote. 
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county,  and  the  act  does  not  apply 
to  females  employed  in  canning  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables. 

New  Jersey. — In  New  Jersey, 
women  must  not  be  "employed,  al- 
lowed or  permitted"  to  work  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  or  60  "a  week, 
and  not  more  than  six  days  a  week 
in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments,  bakeries,  laundries 
or  restaurants.  The  law  does  not 
apply  to  canneries  nor  to  mercantile 
establishments  during  the  six  work- 
ing days  before  Christmas. 

New  York. — ^In  New  York  the  em- 
ployment of  a  woman  in  a  factory, 
mercantile  establishment,  mill  or 
workshop  within  four  weeks  after 
she  has  given  birth  to  a  child  is 
forbidden.  The  hours  of  labor  of 
women  in  factories  are  reduced  from 
ten,  to  nine  a  day,  and  from  60,  to 
54  a  week.  Provision  is  made  for 
overtime,  irregularly,  up  to  12  hours 
a  day,  but  not  more  than  54  a  week. 
The  canning  of  perishable  products 
is  exempt  between  June  15  and  Oct. 
15  of  each  year. 

Virginia. — In  Virginia,  no  female 
may  work  in  a  coal  mine;  and  the 
ten-hour  law  for  factories  and  man- 
ufacturing establishments  is  extended 
to  cover  workshops  and  mercantile 
establishments.  Exceptions  are  made 
of  women  whose  full  time  is  em- 
ployed as  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
cashiers,  or  office  assistants;  of  es- 
tablishments engaged  exclusively  in 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
July  1  to  Nov.  1;  and  of  mercantile 
establishments  on  Saturdays,  and  in 
towns  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 

MISOELLAKEOUS 

Several  laws  of  this  vear,  relate  to 
the  protection  of  working  men  in 
their  employment  and  to  rewards  for 
suggested  improvements  in  methods. 
Arizona  and  Massachusetts  acts  pro- 
tect members  of  the  militia  from 
being  deprived  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  such  membership,  and  the 
Minnesota  and  New  Mexico  corrupt- 
practices'  acts  forbid  employers  to 
exercise  political  influence  over  their 
employees  by  reason  of  their  power 
to  discharge  or  to  reduce  wages.  Em- 
ployees in  New  Mexico  may  have  two 
hours*  time  on  election  day,  in  which 
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Alexandeb   Johnson 


General  Survey  of  the  Year. — ^In  the 
opinion  of  the  Writer,  the  most  nota- 
ble deyelopments  of  the  year  1912  in 
this  department  have  been: 

The  social- welfare  work  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement, 
which  seems  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  "the  gospel  of  reform, 
preached  by  the  present-day  social 
worker,  has  become  a  dogma  of  the 
Christian  faith/' 

The  rapid  and  widespread  adher- 
ence to  the  theory  that  preventive 
measures  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  that,  compared  with  them, 
eflforts  at  relief,  correction  and  cure 
are  of  little  consequence. 

The  acceptance  of  the  science,  or 
art,  of  eugenics,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  mentally  defective  and  to 
the  degenerate. 

The  abandonment  of  the  "conspir- 
acy of  silence"  with  regard  to  sex 
matters,  the  frank,  outspoken  con- 
sideration of  venereal  disease  in  its 
relations  to  social  welfare,  and  the 
beginning  of  national  public  atten- 
tion to  sex  hygiene  and  sex  educa- 
tion. 

In  prison  affairs,  the  spread  of 
the  honor  system  of  prison  labor,  by 
which  convicts  are   sent  outside  the 


bill,  by  which  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  poisonous  matches 
has  been  prohibited;  this  legislation 
by  Congress  seems  to  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  attention  to'  social 
matters  by  the  federal  Government; 
the  passage  of  the  Hughes-Borah  bill 
which  creates  a  federal  commission 
upon  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  creation  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  under  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  with  a  noted  and  able  woman 
social  worker  of  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience at  its  head,  its  object  being 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
subjects  belonging  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  the  nation. 

Conferences. — Most  of  the  confer- 
ences reported  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Yeab  Book  have  held  annual  ses- 
sions during  1912.  The  following  are 
either  new  organizations  or  show  no- 
table new  developments: 

The  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  met  in  Cleveland, 
in  June,  with  2,013  delegates  regis- 
tered as  in  attendance.  In  connec- 
tion with  it,  either  immediately  be- 
fore or  during  its  week  of  sessions, 
twelve  cognate  national  associations 
held    annual    or    biennial    meetings. 


.walls  under  the  control  of  foremen,  The  connection  between  the  larger 
but  without  armed  guards,  for  road  ^  organization  and  the  others  has  b^n 
work,  forestry,  institution  building,  i  merely  one  of  interest  and  sym- 
drainage,  farming  and  other  out-of - 1  pathy ;  at  Cleveland  a  short  step 
door  labor;   and  the  creation  of  the   toward  closer  cooperation  was  taken 


laboratory  of  social  hygiene  in  con 
nection  with  the  reformatory  for 
women  in  New  York,  with  its  prom- 
ise of  the  establishment  of  a  method 
by  means  of  which  the  defectives 
may  be  sifted  out  from  the  merely 
delinquent  before  trial  and  sentence, 
instead  of  afterward. 


by  a  resolution  inviting  the  friendly, 
cognate  associations  to  recommend 
certain  of  their  members  for  places 
on  the  standing  committees  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

State  Conferences  of  Charities  and 
Correction. — The  following  states  now 


In  federal   legislation,   the  passage  |  have  annual  conferences  of  charities 
in  Congress  of  the   Each  Phosphorus  |  and  correction,  or  other  similar  meet- 
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ings  for  the  same  purposes;^  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minneso- 
ta, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Okla- 
homa, Oregan,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

The  International  Congress  of  Hy- 
giene and  Demography  (quinquennial) 
met,  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  federal  Government, 
in  September.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  interna- 
tional congresses,  and  was  by  far  the 
most  important  meeting  that  occurred 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year. 
(See  also  XXX,  Public  Health  and 
Hygiene;  and  XXXIV,  Education.) 

The  American  Nursing  Association  I 
met  in  Chicago  in  July,  and  adopted ' 
a  new  name,  the  "National  Organ i- 1 
zation  of  Public  Health  Nursing."     I 

The  Southern  Sociological  Confer- 1 
€nce. — ^At  the  call  of  the  governor  of ' 
Tennessee,  the  Southern  Sociological! 


Conference  organized  at  Nashville  in 
May.  Its  purpose  is  to  do  for  the 
southern  states  what  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  does  for  the 
nation.  Delegates  were  present  from 
16  southern  or  southwestern  states. 
The  departments  of  social  welfare 
receiving  chief  attention  at  the  ini- 
tial meeting  were  child  welfare, 
prison  life  and  reform,  and  public 
health.  A  benevolent  and  public 
spirited  woman  of  the  South  has  en- 
dowed the  conference  for  five  years 
in  an  amount  to  make  its  continu- 
ance, for  that  period  at  least,  cer- 
tain. Its  organic  law  provides  that 
whenever  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  shall  meet 
in  the  South,  the  Southern  Sociolog- 
ical Congress  will  merge  with  it  for 
that  year. 

A  National  Society  for  Promoting 
Efficiency  has  been  organized  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  has 
held  public  meetings  (see  XXIII,  In- 
dustrial Management). 

Other  conferences  are  noted  under 
the  departments  of  this  report  in 
which  their  purpose  belongs. 


PBEVENTION 


,  investigated,  etc.,  point  to  a  ratio 
of  increase  much  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  whole  population. 

Conferences. — Eugenics  and  the 
prevention  of  defectiveness  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  by  various 
public  bodies  during  the  year.  The 
American  Medico-Psychological  Asso- 
ciation gave  special  attention  to  eu- 
genics. It  was  a  highly  significant 
fact  that  a  convention  made  up  of 
those  who  have  had  most  experience 
in  the  care  of  the  insane  should  come 
out  emphatically  in  favor  of  rigorous 
measures  of  prevention. 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded  and  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy 
held  a  joint  session  at  Vineland.  The 
researches  which  are  now  being  made 
by  the  field  workers,  in  connection 
with  the  Vineland  training  school, 
the  state  village  for  epileptics  at 
Skillman,  N.  J.,  the  state  Home  for 

1  T..#^.^.4^^..  -iwv«*  o«^  ^*  ♦h««^  «!.   ^Jrls   and  the   hospitals   for  the  in- 
*  Iniormation  about  any  or  tnese  or  .,,  xji^'a        j. 

about  the  National  Conference  of  Chart.  !? "«»  excited  a  great  deal  of  mteres^ 
ties  and  Correction  can  be  had  by  writ- !  The  whole  trend  of  the  meetings  and 
ing  to  the  writer  at  Angola,  Ind.  •  discussions  was  toward  prevention. 
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TIVENESS 

Extent  and  Increase  of  Defective- 
ness.— Researches  now  in  progress 
and  only  partially  reported  show  that 
the  number  of  mental  defectives 
(idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  the 
hereditarily  insane)  is  much  larger 
than  the  estimates  which  have  been 
current.  The  actual  amount  of  de- 
fectiveness is  not,  and  probably  nev- 
er will  be,  known  precisely.  Esti- 
mates based  on  recent  researches  and 
made  during  the  current  year  show, 
instead  of  the  previously  accepted 
minimum  of  one  in  500  and  maximum 
of  one  in  300,  a  probable  ratio  of 
one,  or  even  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  (see 
also  under  "Conferences,"  infra)  and 
other  indications,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  found  in  the  families 
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The  National  ConfereDce  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  discussed  the 
treatment  of  defectives  from  the  point 
of  view  of  prevention.  It  was  as- 
serted that  a  careful  and  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  number  of  de- 
fectives in  the  United  States;  includ- 
ing the  insane,  feeble-minded,  blind, 
deaf-mutes  and  chronic  paupers,  "all 
those  mentally,  physically  or  social- 
ly defective,"  is  about  3,000,000,  or 
3.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
About  one-sixth  of  these  are  under 
institutional  care,  but  those  who  are 
not  are  equally  defective  and  •non- 
supporting  with  those  who  are.  Be- 
sides the  above  number  there  are  also 
a  great  many  border-line  cases. 

Investigations  and  Legislation. — 
In  Delaware  a  committee  has  been 
formed  to  secure  statistics  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  take  steps  toward 
proper  provision  for  them.  Re- 
search work  in  causes  and  extent 
of  defectiveness  is  being  conducted  in 
Minnesota.  So  far  no  results  have 
been  published.  An  investigation  as 
to  the  degenerate  population  is  being 
conducted  in  Rhode  Island.  A  re- 
cent law  in  New  Jersey  requires  the 
collection  of  statistics  relating  to  de- 
fectives ;  physicians  are  to  report  all 
cases  of  which  they  have  knowledge, 
to  the  Commission  of  Charities,  who 
then  must  assume  their  legal  guard- 
ianship and  make  some  proper  dis- 
posal of  them.  The  Survey,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  No.  26,  has  a  striking  case, 
entitled  **Unto  the  Third  Generation," 
a  history  of  a  feeble-minded  family 
by  one  of  the  field  workers  who  is 
engaged  in  research  work  in  New 
Jersey.  Much  of  the  research  work 
now  being  done  in  New  Jersey  is 
paid  for  by  the  state  under  appro- 
priations made  by  the  legislature  to 
the  State  Hospital,  the  State  Home 
for  Girls,  and  the  Department  of 
Charities.  The  field  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  state  institutions  and 
those  employed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland  are  co(J)>erating  upon  a 
systematic  plan  which  gives  promise 
of  excellent  results.  At  the  village 
of  epileptics  and  the  Training  School 
expert  psychologists  are  directing 
the  research  work. 

Probably  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching    single    piece    of    social 


legislation  with  regard  to  defectives 
was  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  requiring  a  special  class  for 
atypical  children  in  every  school  dis- 
trict where  ten  such  children  are 
found  and  providing  a  state  subsidy 
to  pay  the  specially  trained  teacher 
required  for  such  a  class.  The  eflfect 
of  the  law  will  be  to  disclose  the 
actual  number  of  defective  children 
in  the  state,  especially  those  of  the 
higher  grades,  from  whom  the  dan- 
ger of  degenerative  increase  is  the 
greatest.  In  Pennsylvania  a  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  a  plan  for  the  segregation 
and  treatment  of  all  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptics;  the  commis- 
sion is  proceeding  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  there  are  15,000  to  18,000 
defectives  in  the  state,  of  whom  1,000 
are  women  of  child-bearing  age. 

Eugenics. — Among  the  most  nota- 
ble departments  of  prevention  is  the 
present  effort  to  study  and  promote 
eugenics.  "There  are  disquieting  in- 
dications in  all  civilized  countries 
that  the  quality  level  of  the  national 
life  is  not  rising  to  meet  the  greater 
demands  of  the  increasingly  complex 
conditions  of  living  .  .  .  if  it  is 
not  actually  falling."  At  the  Inter- 
national Eugenics  Congress  in  Lon- 
don, England,  a  number  of  American 
delegates  took  a  prominent  part. 
(See  also  XVI,  Eugenics.) 

A  school  which  aims  to  give  to  the 
teacher,  the  parent  and  the  social 
worker,  a  practical  ground  work  in 
eugenics  has  been  opened  in  Boston. 
This  is  an  outgrowth  of  lecture 
courses  which  have  been  given  in 
various  parts  of  New  England  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  The  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  school  are  said 
to  be  to  arouse  family  pride  through 
the  study  of  family  history,  to  re- 
move the  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  at  present  shroud  the  subjects 
of  sex  and  reproduction,  to  dignify 
the  function  of  parenthood  and  to 
warn  against  race  poisons  and  false 
traditions  and  practices. 

Sez  H3rgiene. — ^A  report  on  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  has  been 
made  by  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophy- 
laxis, the  American  Federation  for 
Sex  Hygiene,  the  New  York  Associa- 
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tion  of  Biology  Teachers  and  the 
School  of  Pedagog}\  The  gist  of  the 
report  is  that  the  facts  come  from 
the  scientists  (hygienists  and  biolo- 
gists) but  the  motive  at  all  ages  and 
under  all  circumstances  must  be  eth- 
ical; no  lower  motives  will  do.  It  is 
right  and  necessary  to  enact  laws 
against  vice,  to  equip  hospitals  for 
venereal  cases,  to  protect  and  rescue 
girls,  to  put  a  fear  of  the  great 
black  plague  into  the  minds  of  young 
men.  But  the  only  way  to  win  the 
fight  is  to  make  every  boy  and  girl 
understand  the  reason  for  sex  and 
appreciate  sex  morality. 

The  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  devoted  four  ses- 
sions during  conference  week  to  sex 
hygiene.  These  were  crowded  and 
grea#  public  interest  was  shown. 
Several  papers  on  eugenics  were  read 
at  these  meetings. 

That  a  vast  amount  of  misery,  dis- 
ease and  poverty  may  be  prevented 
by  instruction  in  the  laws  of  life,  was 
one  of  the  main  thoughts  brought  out 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration for  Sex  Hygiene. 

The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion took  active  interest  in  sex  hy- 
giene and  the  prevention  of  defect- 
iveness, moved  to  do  so  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  the  problems  of  the 
defectives  upon  the  school  systems  of 
the  country;  some  form  of  sex  edu- 
cation was  reported  as  being  given 
in  138  schools.  Instruction  in  sex 
hygiene  is  made  obligatory  by  the 
rules  of  the  state  Board  of  {Educa- 
tion in  the  normal  schools  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  A  very  re- 
markable paper  on  "Teaching  Sex 
Hygiene  in  the  Normal  Schools"  was 
read  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  by  an  instructor  in  physi- 
ology of  the  Michigan  Normal  Col- 
lege of  Ypsilanti. 

Private  societies  for  social  hy- 
giene and  sex  education  are  multiply- 
ing rapidly,  committees  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  appointed  by  various 
national  and  local  religious  bodies.  A 
society  for  sex  hygiene  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Wilmington,  Del.  A  new 
Society  of  Social  and  Moral  Hygiene 
in  Seattle,  specializes  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  parents  of  school  chil- 
dren. The  Social  Hj^giene  Society  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  in* cooperation  with 


the  state  Board  of  Health,  has  es- 
tablished an  advisory  department  for 
free  sex  advice,  open  through  the  day 
and  also  evenings  and  Sundays. 
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rection of  Human  Evolution.  (Apple- 
tons.) 

Saleeby,  C.  W. — The  Method  of  Race 
Regeneration.     (Moffatt,  Yard  &  Co.) 

Survey,  XXVIII,  25.— "Laws  Regulating 
Marriage  in  the  United  States."  Col- 
lected by  the  National  League  for  tbe 
Protection  of  the  Family. 

Sterilization. — The  American  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology at  its  annual  meeting  report- 
ed on  sterilization  that  the  operation 
is  now  legal  in  eight  states.  The  In- 
stitute recommended  the  extension  of 
the  law  to  every  state  and  advocated 
the  compilation  of  genealogies  of  de- 
fectives; the  establishment  of  a  lab- 
oratory for  mental  diseases  in  each 
state;  and  the  establishment  of 
chairs  of  eugenics  in  every  univer- 
sity. 

The  sterilization  law  of  Wyoming 
has  been  held  constitutional  in  an 
appeal,  the  case  being  that  of  a  man 
convicted  of  unnatural  crime.  The 
last  New  York  legislature  enacted  a 
sterilization  law.  In  Idaho  the  op- 
eration is  being  used  in  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  results  so  far  being 
apparently  beneficial.  In  Indiana 
the  operation  of  sterilization  was 
temporarily  suspended  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  present  gov- 
ernor, who  believes  it  unconstitution- 
al. No  effort  has  been  made  so  far 
to  secure  a  court  decision. 

PREVENTION   OF   VIOB 

The  Social  EviL — ^An  important 
source  of  distress  is  found  in  the  re- 
sults of  social  vice  of  various  kinds. 
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During  the  year  much  public  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  sexual  vice, 
its  consequences  and  its  prevention. 

Results  of  the  vice  commissions  of 
last  year  are  reported;  from  Minne- 
apolis that  the  '"segregated  districts" 
have  been  abandoned;  from  Chicago 
that  one  result  has  been  a  marked 
increase  of  efficiency,  a  practical  re- 
organization, of  the  police  depart- 
ment. (See  also  VII,  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment. ) 

In  several  states  crimes  against 
public  morality  are  having  a  new 
valuation  as  compared  with  those 
against  property;  time  sentences  are 
replacing  fines,  which  have  been 
merely  assessments  on  the  profits  of 
vice. 

The  writ  of  injunction  is  being  suc- 
cessfully used  in  Illinois  to  close  up 
houses  of  ill -fame,  as  private,  as 
well  as  public,  nuisances,  the  writs 
being  directed  against  the  owners  of 
the  property  as  well  as  against  the 
keepers. 

Vice  commissions  are  at  work  in 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
many  smaller  cities. 

From  Oregon  comes  a  report  of  a 
campaign  for  social  hygiene  (see 
Prevention  of  Defectiveness,  supra) ; 
Portland  has  a  municipal  department 
for  the  public  safety  of  women. 

In  New  York  venereal  diseases  oc- 
curring in  institutions,  public  or  pri- 
vate, must  be  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health;  in  California  all 
venereal  cases  are  now  reportable. 

The  American  Vigilance  Association 
with  general  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago and  a  library  and  publishing  of- 
fice in  New  York,  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  promising  activity. 

The  war  against  the  segregation  of 
vice  in  Chicago  has  assumed  city- 
wide  proportions.  Since  the  vice 
commission  rendered  its  report  to  the 
mayor  and  city  council  it  has  been 
ob^ous  that  the  city  administration 
and  the  police,  the  county  authorities 
and  the  state's  attorney  would  have 
to  reckon  with  the  appalling  situation 
which  the  commission  exposed  to  the 
light.  The  hand  of  the  county  au- 
thorities was  forced  by  the  vigorous 
and  persistent  attacks  of  a  woman 
taxpayer  in  an  outlying  town. 
Charaed  by  her  directly  before  the 
grand  jury  as  well  as  in  the  press. 


not  only  with  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  illegal  conditions,  but 
with  defeating  attempts  to  get  legal 
aid  to  improve  them,  the  state's  at- 
torney took  sudden  and  drastic  ac- 
tion. He  issued  hundreds  of  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  keepers  and  in- 
mates of  disorderly  resorts  and  closed 
up  almost  all  of  them  within  a  week. 
Spectacular  citations  by  capias  were 
also  issued  upon  owners  and  agents 
of  property  used  by  illegal  resorts. 

Some  good  is  resulting.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  segregated  dis- 
trict can  be  summarily  closed  and 
therefore  can  permanently  be  abol- 
ished. The  special  interest  of  com- 
mercialized vice,  although  estimated 
by  the  vice  commission  as  amountinif 
to  $15,000,000  a  year,  has  not  proved 
able  to  protect  itself  from  all  the 
legal  resources  at  the  omunand  of 
the  community.  The  women  who 
have  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  keeping 
open  ways  of  escape  from  the  hu- 
man shambles,  into  rofuges  and 
homes,  have  had  their  inadequate  re- 
sources strengthened.  Few,  if  any, 
of  the  dislodged  women  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer. 

The  city  council  has  taken  some 
action.  It  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  aldermen  to  investigate 
and  roport,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  done  nothing  responsive  to 
the  complete  and  masterly  report  of 
the  vice  commission  made  a  year  ago. 

A  new  law  in  Kentucky  provides 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  per- 
son convicted  of  taking  or  admitting 
a  girl  under  16  into  a  house  of  pros- 
titution. 

The  Albert  law  which  abolished 
the  segregation  of  the  social  evil  in 
Nebraska  one  year  ago  is  on  trial. 
The  radical  provisions  of  this  act 
are  sharply  criticized  and  condemned 
by  many  and  just  as  strongly  com- 
mended by  others.  Reports  from  all 
parts  of  Nebraska  except  Omaha  in- 
dicate that  the  law  is  effective  and 
welcomed  by  the  people.  In  Omaha 
there  is  much  complaint  of  street 
walkers  and  of  immoral  women  be- 
ing discovered  in  all  parts  of  the 
dty,  and  of  the  spread  of  disease, 
etc.  More  time  is  required  intelli- 
gently to  estimate  results. 

lacliriety. — ^In  Massachuaetti  a 
new  state   hospital   for  hopeful  in- 
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ebriates  with  a  1,000-acre  colony  farm 
attached  is  under  way.  In  Kentucky 
a  new  law  of  this  year  prohibits  any 
person  under  21  from  entering  a  sa- 
loon, with  penalty  for  the  proprietor. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  prohibition  law 
has  been  reinforced  with  special  ref- 
erence to  fraudulent  medical  pre- 
scriptions. 

The  futility  of  the  ordinary  work- 
house sentence  for  drunkenness  is 
shown  by  some  cases  recently  report- 
ed in  New  York.  One  man  now  61 
years  of  age  has  been  sent  to  the 
workhouse  62  different  times.  He 
has  spent  3,163  days  there  at  a  total 
cost  for  maintenance  alone  of 
$1^868.55.  Other  similar  cases  are  re- 
ported and  are  well  known.  The 
larm  colony  treatment  for  inebriates 
is  to  be  tried  in  New  York  and  is 
contemplated  in  many  states. 

At  the  thirteenth  International 
Congress  on  Alcoholism,  at  The 
Hague,  655  delegates  and  members 
signed  a  declaration  indorsing  the 
pledge  method  of  reforming  drunk- 
ards known  as  the  Pollard  system, 
named  Ufter  Judge  William  «f.  Pol- 
lard of  St.  Louis,  who  first  made 
use  of  it.  The  method  is  to  release 
persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  on 
a  suspended  sentence  on  condition 
that  they  sign  a  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence for  one  year.  The  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  legislation  in  Great 
Britain,  Victoria  (Australia)  and 
Vermont.  Judge  Pollard  claims  that 
of  the  thousands  whom  he  has 
bound  in  that  way  during  ten  years, 
less  than  five  per  cent,  have  forfeit- 
ed suspension  of  sentence. 
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PBEVENnON   OF   T7SUBY 

At  the  Maine  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  1911  the 
subject  of  '*loan  sharks"  was  consid- 
ered. In  Portland  an  association 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  People's  Loan  Company.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  legislature  in  1911  for  as- 
sistance in  fighting  this  evil  was 
treated  with  indifference,  but  the  So- 


cial Service  Committee  of  the  Men 
and  Reliffion  Forward  Movement  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  assist  in 
securing  the  passafle  of  suitable  laws 
for  driving  loan  sharks  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

A  court  decision  in  New  York  has 
made  the  conviction  of  "loan  sharks" 
possible.  In  Milwaukee  a  million- 
aire loan  shark  served  90  days  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  the  first  instance 
of  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  in 
such  cases.  The  Chattel  Loan  So- 
ciety has  been  organized  in  New 
York  to  compete  with  the  loan 
sharks.  A  loan  and  savings  institu- 
tion on  a  new  and  highly  useful  and 
benevolent  plan  was  reported  to  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.  'ihe  chattel-loan  law 
of  Maryland  has  been  amended  in 
the  interest  of  the  borrower.  A 
Provident  Loan  Society  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  opened  for  business  Feb. 
29,  1912.  The  Pennsylvania  Loan 
Co.  has  been  organized  at  Philadel- 
phia to  lend  money  on  indorsed 
notes;  while  a  purely  business  enter- 
prise, it  will  save  some  victims  of  the 
loan  sharks.  A  scheme  for  granting 
government  loans  to  new  settlers 
upon  farms  has  been  adopted  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

PBEVEKTION  OF  JUVENILB 
DELINQX7EN0T 

Everything  done  for  children  may 
be  properly  classed  as  prevention; 
the  work  for  delinquent  children  is 
therefore  classed  under  this  head  in- 
stead of  under  "correction,"  which 
term  we  use  at  present,  to  include 
reformatory  and  punitive  efforts 
with  adults. 

Juvenile  Courts  have  been  newly 
established  in  Alabama,  Arkansas  (2 
cities),  Florida  (7  cities),  and  South 
Carolina.  The  law  has  been 
strengthened  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  smaller  cities  in  Vir- 
ginia. A  law  for  separate  courts  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  has  been 
passed  in  New  Jersey. 

The  National  Association  of  Junior 
Republics  has  opened  an  office  in  New 
York.  Six  states  now  have  seven 
republics,  and  two  are  about  starting. 
The  movement  has  spread  to  Eng- 
land and  France. 
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Alabama  has  just  opened  an  indus- 
trial school  for  girls  and  a  House  of 
Refuge  for  girls,  both  at  Birming- 
ham. 

Minors  under  fourteen  may  not  be 
held  in  jail  in  Idaho. 

In  Kentucky  the  newly  appointed 
prison  commissioners  have  begun 
some  radical  reforms  at  the  state  re- 
formatory at  Lexington.  Among 
other  abuses,  a  great  many  depen- 
dent children  have  been  sent  to  the 
reformatory  merely  that  the  counties 
might  be  relieved  of  them.  There 
are  now  more  than  800  children  in 
the  reformatory,  many  of  them  as 
young  as  seven  years. 

The  Missouri  State  Industrial 
School  for  Negro  Girls  has  been  lo- 
cated at  Tipton. 

New  Jersey  has  a  law  establishing 
parental  responsibility  in  cases  of  ju- 
venile delinauency.  C6unty  "schools 
of  detention''  are  provided  for  by  law 
in  New  Jersey. 

A  Juvenile  Court  Association  has 
been  formed  in  Oklahoma  which  fur- 
nished numerous  volunteer  probation 
officers.  A  decision  has  been  handed 
down  by  a  high  court  in  Oklahoma 
that  no  child  under  16  can  commit  a 
crime. 

The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties has  received  authority  to  place 
out  certain  juvenile  delinquents  in 
family  homes. 

The  juvenile  court  of  Chicago  was 
the  first  of  its  kind.  Now  it  has  the 
first  woman  judge.  Judge  Pinckney 
refused  to  accept  a  reappointment 
tmless  he  mi^ht  have  the  help  of  a 
woman  associate  on  the  bench,  and 
Mary  Bartelme,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  and  also  active  in  juvenile 
court  work,  has  been  appointed. 

New  York  City  is  to  have  five  pro- 
bationary schools  for  incorrigible 
boys,  who  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
regular  classes  so  that  they  may  have 
special  training  without  wasting  the 
time  of  the  normal  pupils.  The  pro- 
bationary schools  will,  it  is  hoped, 
have  a  good  effect  in  diminishing 
truancy.  These  schools  will  have  a 
specially  adapted  course  of  study 
with  a  maximum  of  manual  training 
and  individual  work.  A  series  of  con- 
ferences on  probation  have  been  held 
in  the  City  Hall,  New  York.  A  seri- 
ous raid  on  probation  officers  in  New 
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York  City  was  conducted  by  poli- 
ticians wanting  the  jobs  as  spoils; 
positions  were  kept  in  the  classified 
service  by  the  Court  of  Appe'als. 

In  Seattle  a  research  department 
for  the  study  of  causes,  etc.,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Court. 
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Survey,  XXIII,  26. — Review  of  the 
Hotdikiss  committee  report  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Juvenile  court  and 
probation  administration  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

CHILD   WELFABE 

The  Children's  Bureau. — ^After  sev- 
eral years  of  effort  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  many 
prominent  social  workers.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  Children's  Bureau.  Its  purpose  is 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life  among  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  it  wul  in- 
vestigate especially  the  questions  of 
infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  or- 
phanage, juvenile  courts,  desertion, 
dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and 
diseases  of  children,  employment,  and 
legislation  affecting  children  in  the 
several  states  and  territories.  The 
new  Bureau  is  assyred  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  existing  federal  bu- 
reaus which  are  concerned  with  so- 
cial affairs.  The  director  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  and  the  first  one. 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  is  a  woman  of 
long  and  varied  experience  in  social 
work.  All  subordinate  officers  come 
under  the  civil  service  law.  The  new 
Bureau  is  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
appropriation  for  the  first  year's 
work  is  $29,400.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  only  serious  opposition 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  came 
from  the  American  Humane  Society 
and  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
The  objection  was  directed  toward  the 
plenary  power  of  inspection  and  su- 
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pervision  which  seems  to  reside  in 
the  Bureau. 

One  of  the  first  investigations  that 
will  bt  attempted  is  that  of  infant 
mortality.  This  will  necessitate  a 
study  of  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  and  the  bureau  will  co5perate 
with  the  organizations,  both  govern- 
mental and  private,  now  working  on 
that  subject.  The  office  of  librarian 
reader  has  been  created  in  the  bu- 
reau, so  that  the  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial on  child  welfare  to  be  found  in 
eurrent  literature  may  be  collected 
and  utilized. 

Child  Welfare  Associations. — Gliild 
welfare  associations  of  various  kinds 
are  multiplying.  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  "Children's  Council"  has 
been  formed  and  in  Indiana  a  state 
''Children's  Bureau."  In  Georgia  a 
branch  of  the  National  Children's 
Home  Finding  Society  has  taken 
root.  In  PorUand,  Ore.,  a  Big  Sis- 
terhood has  been  established.  In 
IfOuisville,  Ky.,  the  fourth  school - 
house  social  center  has  been  opened. 
A  Child  Welfare  Association  has  been 
formed  in  Cincinnati,  its  purpose  be- 
ing somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  of 
Chicago,  namely,  to  prevent  children 
falling  into  vice  by  watchfulness  over 
amusements,  dance  halls,  moving- 
picture  shows,  and  so  on.  The  use 
of  public  schools  as  social  centers 
will  be  one  object  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation. The  new  society  was  organ- 
ized at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Club  of  Cincinnati. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Europe 
to  establish  an  International  Bureau 
of    Child     Welfare.      A     committee 


Child  welfare  exhibits  are  reported 
from  Louisville,  Ky.,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Montreal,  Cana- 
da, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Northampton, 
Mass.  Welfare  conferences  have  been 
held  in  connection  with  the  exhibits. 
At  Northampton  the  exhibit  was  spe- 
cially aimed  at  the  rural  districts. 
At  Montreal  the  government  granted 
a  sum  of  money  in  aid;  $50,0C%  in  all 
was  raised  and  a  permanent  child 
welfare  conference  organized.  St. 
Louis  reported  158,000  persons  at- 
tending. The  exhibit  was  made  to 
show  ihe  "vicious  circle" — poverty, 
child  labor,  unskilled  labor,  low 
wages.  (See  also  "Prevention  of  In- 
fant Mortality,"  infra.) 

A  legislative  committee  in  Indiana 
will  report  in  favor  of  a  state-aided 
system  of  vocational  training  in  the 
public  schools. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  public 
schools,  which  at  first  was  bitterly 
opposed,  has  now  become  popular  in 
Alabama.  (See  also  XXXIV,  Educa- 
tion,) 

A  conference  on  the  conservation  of 
school  children  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine.  The  proceedings  are 
published  by  the  Academy. 

Care  of  Dependent  Cliildren.~In 
Kansas  indigent  children  with  mala- 
dies curable  by  medical  or  surgical 
means  may  now  be  taken  for  care 
and  treatment  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  to  the  Rosedale  Hospital, 
which  is  an  adjunct  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. 

A  children's  hospital  in  Maine  has 
recognized  that  its  responsibility  to 
its  child  patients  is  not  ended  when 


which    has    undertaken    to   establish    they  are  cured»  and  has  effected  co- 


such  a  bureau  will  shortly  meet  in 
Brussels  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Child  Welfare  and  Education.— 
Charities  and  education  are  so  close 
together  that  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of  Charities,  in 
March,  the  chief  element  of  discus- 
sion was  the  reforms  that  are  need- 
ed in  the  educational  system,  so  that 
it  may  better  prepare  the  children 
for  life. 

The  Oregon  Daily  Journal  of  Port- 
land has  begun  a  child-welfare  de- 
partment in  the  Saturday  evening 
edition. 


operation  with  other  organizations 
for  child  welfare  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  proper  after  care.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  relation  between  med- 
ical and  social  work  which  is  com- 
manding much  attention. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
of  New  Jersey  ealled  a  conference  of 
persons  interested  in  dependent  diil- 
dren  which  requested  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  and 
report  with  recommendations  the 
present  situation  in  New  Jersey  as 
concerns  the  treatment  of  delinquMit 
and  neglected  children,  said  commis- 
sion to  be  authorized  by  legislative 
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enactment  and  to  have  means  and 
authority  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Home  and 
School  is  now  empowered  to  board 
out  children  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

Nova  Scotia  has  a  new  provincial 
officer,  the  superintendent  of  neglect- 
ed and  dependent  children.  The  de- 
partment of  which  he  is  the  head 
will  also  organize  children's  aid  so- 
cieties. 

The  Humane  Society  of  Cleveland 
has  begun  a  home-finding  department 
for  dependent  children.  This  was  es- 
tablished at  the  request  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Child  Welfare  Council  in 
lieu  of  the  creation  of  a  new  society 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Wasnbum  Memorial  Asylum 
of  Minneapolis  has  arranged  a  plan 
for  cooperation  with  the  Minneapolis 
State  Public  School  (for  dependents) 
under  which  a  study  will  be  made  of 
the  children  in  the  asylum,  their  vo- 
cational fitness  will  be  determined 
and  at  an  appropriate  age  they  will 
be  transferred  to  the  state  institution 
for  trade  teaching.  This  is  thought 
to  be  the  first  example  of  efficient  co- 
operation of  the  kind  between  a  state 
institution  and  a  private  orphan 
asylum., 

A  Children's  Agencv,  with  special 
reference  to  placing  children  in  fam- 
ily homes,  has  been  organized  in  Los 
Aiigeles. 

The  municipal  assembly  of  St. 
Louis  has  established  a  board  of  chil- 
dren's guardians.  This  board  has 
charge  of  the  industrial  school,  which 
will  be  moved  to  the  country.  The 
delinquent  children  now  in  the  school 
will  oe  placed  out  in  family  homes 
and  henceforth  only  delinquent  chil- 
dren sent  by  the  juvenile  court  will 
be  retained  in  the  school.  The  most 
radical  feature  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion is  the  provision  to  pay  pen- 
sions to  widows  with  small  children, 
instead  of  placing  the  children  in  fos- 
ter homes. 

Protection  of  Orphan  Minors  in 
Oklahoma.— The  third  legislature  of 
Oklahoma  enacted  an  amendment  to 
the  charities  and  correction  law, 
sreatlT  enlarging  the  power  and  du- 
ties of  the  comimssioner  in  regard  to 
orphan  children.  She  is  empowered 
to  intervene  as  next  friend  in  behalf 


of  every  orphan  minor  child  when  it 
appears  to  her  that  his  estates  are 
mismanaged  or  dishonestly  handled. 
Under  this  amendment  the  depart- 
ment has  intervened  in  over  3,000 
cases,  of  which  about  2,000  are  pend- 
ing. The  result  of  the  suits  and  final 
disposition  is  the  recovery  of  $70,- 
000  in  cash  from  dishonest  guardians 
and  regaining  116,000  acres  of  land. 

A  New  Children's  Code  in  Ohio.-^ 
The  Ohio  commission  on  laws  relat- 
ing to  children  has  prepared  and  pub- 
li^ed  a  full  and  comprehensive  re- 
port, which  is  really  a  codification  of 
existing  laws  and  also  a  suggestion  of 
many  new  ones.  The  main  thought 
that  underlies  the  suggested  new  laws 
is  that  of  prevention. 

Pensions  to  widows  with  children, 
child  labor  on  the  stage,  medical  in- 
spection in  schools,  supervision  of  in- 
stitutions and  juvenile  delinquency 
are  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
commission  gives  attention.  The  su«> 
pervision  of  institutions  is  especially 
aimed  at  as  a  means  of  following  Up 
the  children  after  they  are  placed  out. 
Private  children's  homes,  the  oommi8<> 
sion  says,  should  be  licensed  by  the 
state  board  of  charities  after  careful 
inspection.  The  age  of  delinquency 
should  be  raised  to  eighteen,  and 
the  "contributory  delinquency'*  idea 
should  be  adopted.  The  commission 
commends  the  uniform  child -labor 
law  proposed  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  but  because  of  ex- 
isting laws  does  not  recommend  Its 
adoption  in  full.  The  commission 
hesitates  to  recommend  sterilization 
of  defectives,  but  falls  back  on  seg- 
r^ation.  It  provides  in  the  code 
for  widows'  pensions,  with  certain 
safeguards  not  found  in  the  laws 
upon  the  subject  of  some  other  states. 
The  new  code  will  be  acted  on  by  the 
general  assembly  of  1913. 

Institutions  for  Children.— Modem 
children's  institutions  are  built  on  the 
cottage  plan,  and  this  demands  num- 
bers of  highly  competent  trained  cot- 
tage-mothers. A  training  school  for 
cottage-mothers  has  been  established 
by  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Quardian 
Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York  esps- 
cially  to  prepare  for  the  work  of 
their  new  institution  at  Pleasantville. 

The  identity  of  babies  in  hospitals, 
especially  of  foundlings  and  those  in 
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maternity  wards,  is  sometimes  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  This  is  avoid- 
ed at  Bellevue,  New  York,  by  the 
finger-print  method.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  plan  should  be  universal 
with  a  central  registration.  If  adopt- 
ed, the  number  of  unidentified  dead, 
now  terribly  large,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  parental 
home  and  school  for  dependent  chil- 
dren has  been  built.  The  purpose  is 
to  separate  the  merely  dependent 
from  the  delinquent.  The  commission 
in  charge  of  the  home,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  city,  consists  of  five 
men  and  two  women  appointed  by 
the  county  judge. 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  each  has  a 
home  for  Japanese  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  first  children's  hospital  in  Ala- 
bama was  opened  during  the  year. 

Child  Labor. — The  eighth  annual 
Child  Labor  Conference  was  held  at 
Louisville  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
The  Committee  publishes  a  report  on 
Child  Labor  Laws  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Conference. 

Louisiana  took  a  backward  step  in 
exempting  children  on  the  stage  from 
the  operation  of  the  child  labor  laws. 
Excessive  child  labor  is  reported  at 
the  canneries  in  Maryland.  A  state 
committee  on  child  labor  has  been 
formed  in  Florida.  Wisconsin  has 
amended  the  newsboys  act  and  raised 
the  age  limit  of  child  labor  to  17  for 
boys  and  18  for  girls,  and  has  also 
made  the  hours  of  labor  limit  eight 
for  children  under  16.  Maryland  has 
a  new  law  with  a  compulsory-educa- 
tion law  that  fits  it.  Some  stringent 
amendments  have  been  made  in  Kan- 
sas to  the  child-labor  laws.  The  uni- 
form child-labor  law,  adopted  in  1911 
by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  has  been  adopted  in  ^912  by 
Maryland  and  Mississippi.  Mississip- 
pi takes  its  place  with  Ohio,  in  estab- 
lishing the  eight-hour  day  for  boys 
under  16  and  girls  under  18,  and  in 
the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  the 
same  girls  and  boys.  (See  also 
XVII,  Labor  Legislation.) 

Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.— 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  presi- 
-^ential  address  was  principally  devot- 


ed to  the  problems  of  infant  mortal- 
ity and  was  such  a  paper  as  might 
well  have  been  given  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  had  a  Baby's  Health  Exhibit. 
In  New  York  City  the  Babies  Wel- 
fare Association  claims  to  have  saved 
500  lives  in  1912  (up  to  Aug.  10); 
pure  milk,  instruction  of  mothers, 
improved  sanitation,  etc.,  have  been 
the  means  employed.  The  Chicago 
Department  of  Health  declares  that 
there  are  approximately  225,000 
avoidable  deaths  of  children  under 
two  years  of  age  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  An  attack  on  the  pure- 
milk  ordinances  in  Chicago  resulted 
in  some  backward  steps,  but  under 
pressure  from  many  charitable 
agencies,  the  council  reconsidered  its 
action  and  the  babies'  milk  supply  is 
again  safeguarded.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire lying-in  hospitals  and  infants' 
boarding  houses  are  inspected  and  li- 
censed by  the  state  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. The  Pennsylvania  Children's 
Aid  Society  has  established  a  de- 
partment for  the  promotion  of  wet 
nursing.  The  Civic  Club  of  Portland, 
Me.,  sustains  a  milk  station  and  has, 
in  connection  with  it,  good  medical 
work  for  babies. 

A  series  of  studies  on  infant  wel- 
fare has  been  contributed  by  Prof. 
C.  R.  Henderson  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  the  final  paper 
appearing  in  the  issue  of  May,  1912. 
Some  important  phases  of  infant- 
welfare  work  reported  from  France 
and  Germany  might  well  be  copied 
in  this  country. 

At  the  child  welfare  exhibit  in 
Buffalo,  the  special  department  in  in- 
fants was  devoted  to  a  demonstration 
of  the  complete  proper  care  of  the 
infant,  beginning  before  birth,  and 
continuing  during  the  first  two  years 
of  life.  The  motto  of  the  exhibit 
was:  '*It  is  not  the  babies  who  are 
bom,  but  the  babies  saved  that 
count." 

A  moving-picture  film  is  in  prepa- 
ration designed  to  show  the  advan- 
tage of  home  care  and  nursing  for 
infants  over  the  best  possible  care 
and  nursing  that  can  be  given  in  a 
foundling's  home  or  other  institution. 
(See  also  XXX,  Public  Health  and 
Hygiene.) 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  haa 
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blocked   out   a   building  designed   to  | 
exhibit    the    chief   sanitary    features  i 
which    are    essential    in    saving    the 
lives  and   improving  the  vitality  of  i 
babies  who  must  have  temporary  in- ! 
stitutional  care.    The  modem  found-  j 
line  home  must  care  for  the  mother 
and  the  baby  together.    By  doing  so  I 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  can  be 
much  reduced. 

A  novel  and  highly  promising  meth- 
od to  promote  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, especially  of  babies,  has  been 
'  developed  in  Milwaukee.  The  agency 
for  the  purpose  has  been  call^  an 
educational  health  center.  It  is  a 
combination  of  milk  stations,  prophy- 
lactic dispensary,  settlement,  public- 
school  center  and  district  office  of  the 
Associated  Charities.  Only  one  such 
center  has  yet  been  created,  but  oth- 
ers wtll  probably  follow.  It  covers 
an  area  of  33  blocks,  comprising  the 
exact  boundaries  of  one  of  the  Cath- 
olic parishes.  This  center  has  a  com- 
C':e  birth  registration  of  its  district, 
exercised  partial  pre-natal  and 
fairly  complete  post-natal  supervision 
over  every  baby  bom  therein;  has  or- 

Snized  and  instructed  the  midwives; 
8  elevated  the  standards  of  the 
physicians;  has  developed  the  recrea- 
tional life  of  mothers;  has  found 
boarding  homes  for  babies;  has  edu- 
cated parents  along  health  lines  and 
has  brought  to  the  families  in  its 
area,  all  the  social  benefits  existing 
in  the  community.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  municipality,  but  is  organized 
on  a  social  basis  exactly  as  any  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  with  a  committee 
of  citizens  who  have  contributed 
much  thought,  time  and  effort  to  its 
work.    A  fundamental  feature  is  the 


coordination  of  the  work  of  the  cen- 
ter, with  the  medical  colleges,  lying- 
in  charities  and  infants'  hospitals,  so 
that  medical  students  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  preventive  med- 
icine in  the  home  and  learn  the  so- 
ciological conditions  affecting  the  pub- 
lic health.  The  cost  of  the  center  in 
Milwaukee  will  be  for  the  first  year 
about  $6,000.  This  includes  one  head 
nurse,  three  assistants,  seven  physi* 
cians,  a  clerk,  and  others.  The  cen- 
ter will  have  cared  for  over  1,000  in- 
fants before  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  in- 
fants' lives  effected  by  the  center 
will  pay  the  cost  many  timee  over. 
The  population  of  a  unit  area  for  this 
work  should  be  about  16,000;  a  city 
of  160,000  should  therefore  have  ten 
stations.  The  promoters  believe  that 
by  the  means  described  'ignorance 
can  be  overcome,  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty can  be  alleviated  and  not  only 
infant  mortality,  but  the  greater 
problem  of  the  health  of  the  entire 
community  can  be  met." 
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LAWS   AND   OOUBTS 

In  California  lazy  fathers  may  be 

Sut  to  work  on  the  roads  at  $1.50  per 
ay,  the  earnings  going  to  the  neg- 
lected families. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
in  California  makes  it  possible  to 
send  grafters  to  prison.  Hitherto 
the  Supreme  Court  has  always  found 
technicalities  enough  to  release  them 
when  a  lower  court  has  convicted. 
Henceforth  judgments  cannot  be  re- 


versed on  technicalities  unless  the 
Supreme  Court  finds  that  substantial 
injustice  has  been  done. 

Kansas  has  a  new  and  stringent 
wife-desertion  act.  Desertion  is  made 
a  felony  with  severe  penalties. 

In  Maryland  a  new  People's  Court 
will  replace  the  justice  courts  in 
which  the  fee  system  has  caused 
much  abuse. 

In  New  Jersey  a  new  law  calls  for 
the  keeping  of  complete  records  in 
jails. 
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Oklahoma  has  a  new  law  creating 
the  office  of  public  defender. 

In  Rhode  Island  an  appropriation 
of  $26,000  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Btate  Charities  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  extradition  of  family 
deserters  who  have  gone  outside  the 
state.  The  families  of  men  who  are 
in  prison  for  desertion  may  now  be 
supported  at  public  expense  through 
the  state  probation  officer. 

Manitoba  has  a  series  of  new  laws 
on  desertion,  illegitimacy,  and  other 
offenses  of  a  simUar  class. 

The  Domestic  Relations  Court  in 
Chicago  has  taken  a  new  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  must  go  to  it. 
It  is  now  thought  of  not  as  some- 
thing ''down  on  them,"  but  as  a  place 
of  friendship  where  their  troubles 
may  be  straightened  out  instead  of 
being  more  tangled.  The  great  points 
gained  by  the  methods  adopted  in 
this  court  have  been,  uniformity  of 
treatment  and  decisions;  removal  of 
women  and  children  from  the  police 
courts;  more  intelligent  understand- 
ing, and  hence  more  sympathy  with 
and  help  for  the  offenders;  vigorous 
reaching  out  toward  the  causes  of 
delinquency  and  dependency  in  chil- 
dren; keeping  of  husbands  and  wives 
together  when  possible;  compulsion 
of  deserters  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies; prompt  trials;  good  records; 
watchful  care  over  women  and  chil- 
dren. These  results  have  been  ob- 
tained because  the  judges,  led  by  the 
chief  justice,  have  become  socialized, 
and  because  efficient  cooperation  has 
been  established  with  several  very 
active  private  agencies  of  the  city. 

Under  recent  legislation  matrons 
have  been  appointed  to  investigate 
all  cases  of  women  accused  in  the 
courts  of  Indianapolis  and  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A  night  court  has  been  established 
in  Philadelphia.  A  woman  probation 
officer  has  been  employed  for  it,  her 
salary  being  provided  by  a  committee 
of  private  citizens. 

Legal  Aid  Societies. — The  legal- aid 
societies  of  the  United  States  met  in 
New  York  and  organized  into  a  na- 
tional association.  This  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Alliance  of  Legal- Aid 
Societies,  and  it  has  as  its  first  presi- 
dent Arthur  von  Bnesen,  who  is  the 
president   of   the   New   York   society 


and  the  originator  of  the  legal-aid  so- 
ciety movement.  The  purpose  of  the 
alliance  is  to  give  publicity  to  the 
work  of  the  legal-aid  societies  and 
bring  about  cooperation  and  increased 
efficiency  in  their  work,  also  to  en- 
coiu'age  the  formation  of  new  socie- 
ties. One  of  the  most  discussed 
questions  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
alliance  was  whether  the  legal- aid  so- 
cieties should  take  up  cases  of  indus- 
trial accident  and  compensations 
therefor. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  in  connec- 
tion with  legal-aid  work  to  know 
that  although  it  began  in  the  United 
States,  yet  Germany  has  gone  far 
ahead  of  this  country  in  the  number 
of  societies  and  also  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  central  alliance,  hi  that 
empire  there  are  307  societies  which 
handle  over  half  a  million  cases  an- 
nually. 

PBISONS  AND  PBISON  REFOBM 

Views  of  State  Governors  on  Pris- 
on Reform. — ^A  symposium  on  prison 
reform,  in  which  the  partiapants 
were  the  governors  of  17  states,  ap- 
pears in  the  Review  for  March.  The 
symposium  was  by  letter,  in  answer 
to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  to  all 
governors  in  January,  1912,  asking 
them  to  state  (1)  needed  prison  re- 
forms in  their  state;  (2)  the  reform 
most  needed;  (3)  the  best  solution 
for  each  state  of  the  problem  of 
prison  labor;  (4)  the  governor's 
opinion  on  the  question  of  capital 
punishment. 

Four  of  the  governors  who  an- 
swered the  questions  feel  that  the 
criminal  laws  of  their  states  require 
no  special  amendment,  although  tnese 
admit  that  some  reforms  in  practice 
are  desirable.  The  reforms  favored 
by  the  other  13  include:  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reformatory  (3);  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
(2);  the  district  workhouse  system 
to  replace  jail  sentences  (1);  pardon- 
ing and  parole  power  to  be  placed 
with  a  board  (2);  wider  opportunity 
(legal)  for  the  employment  of  con- 
victs (1);  abolition  of  the  lease  sys- 
tem (2);  abolition  of  contract  labor 
in  prisons  (2);  good  management 
(1);  employment  for  all  prisoners 
that   will  benefit  the  prisoners   and 
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remunerate  the  state  (1);  thorough 
renovation  of  the  penal  institutions 
both  state  and  county;  time  payment 
of  fines  (1);  buildings  better  adapt- 
ed to  their  use  (1);  help  to  prison- 
ers' families  (1);  pumshment  by 
dark  cell  instead  of  whip  (1).  Two 
of  the  governors  expressly  favor  pur- 
ehasing  a  large  acreage  of  land; 
•even  favor  extensive  use  of  farm- 
ing, forestry  and  other  out-door 
work,  and  ten  are  emphatically  in 
favor  of  road  building  by  convicts, 
of  whom  five  claimed  successful  prac- 
tice in  their  states;  three  of  the  lat- 
ter attribute  the  success  to  the  honor 
■ystem.  On  the  question  of  capital 
punishment,  the  governors  were  about 
evenly  divided;  six  were  against  it 
and  seven  favored  it,  while  six  ex- 
pressed no  opinion. 

Capital  Punishment — A  symposium 
on  capital  punishment  followed,  in 
which  the  governors  were  joined  by 
about  100  of  the  leading  penologists, 
prison  wardens  and  managers.  A 
great  many  opinions  were  given  in 
each  case.  Many  persons  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment, but  desired  before  its  aboli- 
tion to  see  some  safeguards  against 
the  foolish,  sentimenUd  and  some- 
times influenced  pardons  so  often 
given  by  ^vemors. 

The  objections  to  capital  punish- 
ment are  summed  up  by  a  prison 
warden  uid  by  a  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy who  is  one  of  the  best-known 
theoretical  penologists  in  the  coun- 
try. The  warden  states  his  objec- 
tions thus: 


1.  Becaase  I  do  not  believe  that 
capital  ponlsbment  Is  in  harmony  with 
and  abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  mod- 
ern civilisation. 

2.  Becaase  it  seems  wrong  in  every 
sense  for  the  state  to  take  what  it  can- 
not give. 

8.  Becaase  baman  life  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Divine  Providence.  Qod 
alone  can  give  it  and  He  alone  in  His 
divine  wisdom  has  the  right  to  take  it 
away. 

4.  Becaase  statistics  do  not  show 
that  capital  punishment  prevents  homi- 
cides. 

0.  Becaase  the  whole  scheme  of 
punishment  should  carry  with  it  a 
chance  for  repentance  and  reform — 
whe^er  the  offender  is  ever  released 
from  prison  or  not. 


The  professor  says:  It  too  often 
serves  revenge;  it  is  not  needed  for 
protection  of  society;  it  occasionally 
is  inflicted  on  the  gtdltless;  it  is  ir- 
reparable; it  tends  to  increase  bru- 
tality and  murder;  and  it  diverts  at- 
tention from  preventive  policies. 

The  symposium  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  law  on  the  question  from 
43  states  and  of  the  number  of  exe- 
cutions during  the  past  year  from 
the  37  of  these  states  in  which  capi- 
tal punishment  is  employed.  Tne 
total  number  of  executions  from  the 
states  reporting  was  72,  the  number 
in  each  state  varying  from  one  in 
each  of  three  states  which  nominally 
have  the  death  penalty,  to  12.  From 
one-half  of  the  37  states  the  number 
of  executions  is  not  given. 

Defectiveness  Among  Criminals. — 
The  theory  has  long  been  held  by 
psychologists  and  by  many  penolo- 
gists, that  a  large  proportion  of 
criminals  are  mentally  defective.  At 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  a  careful  examination  made 
by  the  superintendent  and  physician 
disclosed  the  fact  that  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  received  are  de- 
fectives. These  sub- normals  are  a 
serious  hindrance  to  discipline,  they 
dog  the  educational  systems,  and 
they  cannot  be  reformed  so  as  to  be 
self-controlling  and  self-supporting 
on  discharge.  They  should  be  given 
permanent  custodial  care  in  an  ap- 
propriate institution.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  in  such  eases  is  to  ex- 
amine them  before  conviction  instead 
of  afterward,  and  they  should  be 
committed  to  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  instead  of  to  the  re- 
formatory. But  up  to  the  present 
time  there  is  neither  the  method  nor 
the  machinery  to  make  the  test. 

A  notable  new  departure  with  re- 
gard to  this  class  is  advanced  in  the 
creation  of  a  laboratory  of  social  re- 
search in  connection  with  the  Bed- 
ford (N.  Y.)  Reformatory.  This  is 
situated  on  a  farm  of  93  acres  ad- 
joining the  Reformatory  farm  so  as 
to  have  the  patients  under  proper 
control.  The  farm  is  leased  to  the 
management  for  a  nominal  sum. 

A  reception  building,  which  will 
accommodate  50  young  women,  will 
be  erected  and  a  research  laboratory 
will  be  in  a  separate  building.     The 
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purpose  of  the  laboratory  is  an  in- 
tensely practical  one  to  work  out  the 
methodology  for  the  use  of  the  mag- 
istrates in  disposing  of  the  cases  of 
girls  convicted  of  crime.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan  a  large  body  of  scientific  data  as 
to  heredity,  economic  conditions,  and 
other  causes  of  crime  will  be  collect- 
ed. The  laboratory  will  have  three 
departments,  psychology,  sociology 
and  nervous  pathology,  with  a  wom- 
an at  the  head  of  each.  A  consulting 
staff  of  unpaid  specialists  will  make 
available  the  services  of  men  also. 
The  research  work  is  to  be  financed 
entirely  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hy- 
giene, while  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
girls  on  the  separate  estate  will  be 
met  by  the  Reformatory;  this,  of 
course,  will  be  no  added  expense  to 
the  Reformatory. 

Prison  Revolts. — Three  serious 
prison  revolts  have  occurred  during 
the  year  in  the  state  prisons  of  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  and  Michigan.  In 
Nebraska  the  management  for  many 
years  past  has  been  entirely  domi- 
nated by  the  idea  of  partisan  spoils. 
The  result  has  been  gross  corruption, 
inane  management,  utter  lack  of  dis- 
cipline among  the  employees,  exces- 
sive severity  to  the  convicts,  drunk- 
enness and  profanity  among  the 
gruards,  graft  of  every  description, 
and  imutterable  vices,  including  per- 
mission if  not  actual  encouragement 
of  sexual  perversion.  A  regular  trade 
has  existed  between  guards  and  con- 
victs in  liquor  and  drugs,  and  to  add 
to  such  horrors,  there  has  been  ter- 
rible overcrowding.  The  fearful  con- 
ditions culminated  in  a  mutiny,  with 
the  murder  of  the  warden  and  two 
associates,  the  escape  of  a  number  of 
convicts,  who  killed  three  of  those 
who  tried  to  capture  them,  and  the 
killing  of  three  convicts  by  a  sheriff's 
posse.  The  full  story  is  printed  in 
the  Survey,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  3.  The 
governor  promptly  took  charge  and 
produced  some  semblance  of  order. 
But  the  reforms  cannot  be  completed 
without  some  changes  of  law,  which 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
legislature  will  make. 

The  most  serious  prison  mutiny  in 
the  history  of  this  country  occurred 
at  the  state  penitentiary  at  Raw- 
lings,  Wyoming,  in  October.     Begin- 


ning with  the  lynching  of  a  negro 
convict  by  his  fellows,  it  immediate- 
ly developed  into  an  insurrection. 
First  twenty  prisoners,  led  by  a  mur- 
derer and  outlaw,  dashed  at  the  gate 
of  the  stockade,  burst  it  open  and 
fled  to  the  hills,  pursued,  ineffectual- 
ly, by  a  few  guards.  The  next  day 
a  party  of  life  termers  overpowered 
the  cell -house  keeper,  took  his  keys, 
released  their  comrades  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  gates.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  three  guards  and  many  con- 
victs lost  their  lives,  but  a  second 
group  of  about  twenty  made  their 
escape.  In  the  course  of  a  week  all 
but  seven  were  captured  or  killed, 
the  other  seven  probably  perished  of 
cold  and  hunger  among  the  hills  to 
which  they  fied.  The  remarkable 
thing  in  the  story  is  that  the  con- 
victs were  all  or  most  of  them,  armed 
with  pistols,  cleavers,  hatchets  or 
knives.  There  is  no  story  of  such 
abuses  as  are  reported  from  Nebras- 
ka, but  the  administration  that  is  so 
weak  or  careless  as  to  allow  desper- 
ate convicts  to  be  so  well  armed 
stands  convicted  of  absolute  inef- 
ficiency. 

In  the  Michigan  prison  at  Jackson 
the  revolt  was  less  successful  and 
was  not  much  more  serious  than  a 
wholesale  strike  against  work  and 
against  obedience  to  the  prison  rules. 
The  strike  was  subdued  by  exces- 
sively severe  methods,  but  without 
any  loss  of  life. 

Drugs  and  Gambling  Among  Pris- 
oners.— At  a  convention  of  chiefs  of 
police  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, held  at  Toronto,  it  was  asserted 
that  half  the  criminals  of  the  coun- 
try are  drug  habitues  and  that  the 
spread  of  drug  habits  among  both 
adults  and  children  is  so  serious  an 
evil  that  the  federal  Government 
should  take  steps  to  safeguard  the 
importation  and  distribution  of 
opium,  cocaine  and  other  drugs. 

The  traffic  in  drugs  has  assumed 
large  proportions  in  the  Southern 
Illinois  penitentiary  at  Menard.  The 
newly  appointed  chaplain  is  trying  to 
suppress  it. 

To  stop  gambling  among  the  pris- 
oners in  the  Texas  penitentiary,  the 
warden  hi^s  issued  an  order  prohibit- 
ing prisoners  from  transferring  the 
money  which  they  place  in  the  prison 
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bank  to  other  prisoners.  Both  cards 
and  dice,  although  contraband,  are 
secured  by  prisoners. 

MisceUaneous  Reform  Movements. 
— ^In  the  federal  prison  at  Atlanta 
striped  clothine  has  been  abolished. 
A  prison  band  and  orchestra  have 
been  formed  and  concerts  are  given 
every  Sunday.  A  prison  baseball 
league  has  also  been  established. 
These  things  are  made  more  feasible 
because  the  enormous  wall  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  30  feet  high  and  in- 
closing 27^  acres  of  land  has  been 
completed. 

The  legislature  of  Alabama  has  cre- 
ated the  position  of  prison  inspector, 
and  the  man  appointed  has  gone  to 
work  in  a  vifforous  manner  to  clean 
up  the  jails,  his  powers  under  the  law 
being  very  broad. 

In  California,  extensive  and  thor- 
ough reforms  are  beinff  made  in  the 
prisons,  both  as  to  physical  equip- 
ment and  the  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  working  equipment  is  be- 
ing increased  by  a  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth; 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  factories  for 
clothing,  shoes,  tinware,  beds,  furni- 
ture and  other  supplies  for  the  vari- 
ous state  institutions. 

The  deputy  solicitor-general  of 
Fulton  Co.,  Ga.,  desired  to  know  by 
actual  experience  what  the  chain 
gang  to  which  the  men  he  prosecuted 
are  often  sent  was  really  like.  Ac- 
cordingly he  joined  the  gang  in  the 
guise  of  a  prisoner,  wore  the  stripes 
and  swung  a  pick,  no  one  but  the 
head  of  the  prison  knowing  his  iden- 
tity. He  spent  two  days  as  a  convict 
and  his  experiences  are  reported  in 
the  Review   for  May,    1912. 

Acting  under  a  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  the  Illinois 
State  Charities  Commission  has  es- 
tablished a  Bureau  of  Criminal  Sta- 
tistics. This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
bureau  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
The  duty  of  the  bureau  is  to  collect 
and  publish  annually  the  statistics  of 
Illinois  relating  to  crime.  It  is  made 
obligatory  on  all  courts,  magistrates 
and  officers  having  charge  of  places 
of  detention  of  persons  convicted  of 
or  charged  with  crime,  to  furnish  the 
bureau  with  such  information  and  as 
it  shall  request. 

A  newly  appointed  associate  super- 


intendent at  the  Indiana  reformatory 
is  a  psychologist.  He  is  expected  to 
introduce  a  system  of  psychological 
examinations  of  all  new  inmates. 

Iowa  proposes  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  state  workhouses  to  deal  with 
vagrants,  chronic  inebriates,  etc. 
These  are  to  be  located  on  large 
farms  and  the  theory  is  advanced 
that  they  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners. 

The  reform  administration  in  the 
Kansas  penitentiary  continues.  It  ia 
declared  that  under  the  present  man- 
agement "men  are  seen  to  be  more 
important  than  binding  twine." 

The  legislature  of  Kentucky  haa 
enacted  legislation  providing  for  a 
visiting  board  to  inspect  and  report 
the  conditions  and  management  of 
jails  and  police  stations. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities  has  established  a  bureau  of 
statistics,  with  special  reference  to 
criminals  and  defectives. 

North   Carolina  has   abolished  the^ 
prison  striped  clothing.    The  convicts 
wear  their  own  clothing  or  a  suit  of 
brown  cloth. 

A  new  site  for  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania  contains 
4,878  acres  of  fertile  land,  of  which 
936  acres  is  a  state  forest  reserva- 
tion. The  site  includes  a  magnificent 
water  supply.  The  warden  proposea 
to  develop  the  property  with  the  la* 
bor  of  the  prisoners. 

Rumors  of  grave  abuse  led  to  the 
investigation  of  the  conditions  and 
management  of  the  city  prison  in 
Halifax,  N.  S.  The  result  was  that 
the  city  council  was  shocked  into  or- 
dering very  drastic  reforms.  The 
idea  of  the  reformation  of  the  delin- 
quent has  thus  emerged  in  a  practical 
form  for  the  first  time  in  Halifax. 

The  Arizona  legislature  took  up  a 
collection  to  enable  a  convict  to  go 
to  Washington  and  secure  a  patent 
on  an  invention  which  he  had  per- 
fected while  in  prison,  after  which  he 
returned  to  prison  to  complete  hia 
sentence. 

The  board  of  city  magistrates  of 
Baltimore  have  been  investigating^ 
the  House  of  Correction.  They  re- 
port that  it  is  solely  penal  and  not 
corrective;  that  no  efforts  are  made 
to  reform  any  prisoner,  that  they 
are  worked  under  contract  and  when 
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they  fail  to  complete  the  task  as- 
signed them,  are  punished  with  the 
lash.  The  report  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  officials  of  the  House 
of  Correction  complain  because  the 
magistrates  send  many  prisoners  for 
terms  so  short  that  they  are  of  no 
profit  to  the  contractors.  Following 
this  report  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land attempted  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  by  the  managers  of 
the  House  of  Correction  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  lash,  but  failed.  He 
declares  he  will  try  again  and,  if  he 
fails,  again  will  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature for  action. 

Lynchings. — There  have  been  71 
cases  of  lynching  during  12  months 
in  18  different  states.  Of  these  59 
were  of  Negroes,  one  a  Mexican.  Of 
the  whole  number  only  15  were  for 
rape  or  attempted  rape.  During  the 
same  period  of  12  months  there  were 
72  legal  executions  in  the  United 
States.  Two  erroneous  convictions 
with  long  imprisonment  and  no  re- 
^  dress  came  to  light  during  the  year. 
Andrew  Toth  served  20  years  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  George  Ury  served 
ten  Tears  in  Ohio,  in  each  case  for  a 
murder  of  which  they  were  innocent. 

New  Penal  Institutions.— The  fed- 
eral Government  is  building  a  special 
department,  a. prison  within  a  prison, 
for  the  women  convicts  now  scattered 
in  state  penitentiaries  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.  The  department  will  be  in  the 
exclusive  charge  of  women  officers. 
No  male  visitors  will  be  allowed  ex- 
cept near  relatives  of  the  convicts, 
and  their  visits  will  be  much  re- 
stricted. 

A  new  p'an  of  prison  construction 
with  circular  buildings,  giving  better 
light  and  air  than  on  any  former 
plan,  was  shown  at  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation meeting  and  warmly  com- 
mei^ded  by  most  of  Hie  prison  men 
who  saw  it.  It  will  be  used  at  Joliet, 
HI.,  in  the  new  building  there. 

A  legislative  commission  in  Indiana 
will  present  a  strong  report  in  favor 
of  a  state  workhouse  on  a  large 
farm,  and  the  total  abolition  of  jail 
sentences.  The  present  governor  has 
put  himself  on  record  as  in  favor  of 
the  plan,  and  it  will  almost  certainly 
be  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
1913. 


A  state  commission  to  investigate 
jails  and  workhouses  in  Iowa,  rec- 
ommends the  abolition  of  jail  sen- 
tences and  the  organization  of  a  state 
colony  farm  for  misdemeanants  and 
those  guilty  of  small  felonies. 

The  reformatory  for  women  in  New 
Jersey  is  being  equipped  and  received 
some     prisoners     during     the     year. 

New  York  is  to  have  a  reformatory 
for  young  male  misdemeanants  of  the 
class  between  those  who  may  go  to 
the  Industrial  Schools,  and  those 
eligible  to  Elmira.  The  need  of  this 
proposed  institution  has  long  been 
recognized. 

New  York  is  organizing  a  farm 
colony  to  be  used  instec^  of  the 
workhouse  for  vagrants,  misdemean- 
ants and  inebriates. 

The  commission  in  charge  of  the 
women's  reformatory  in  Ohio  has 
purchased  a  site  containing  259  acres. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  buildings 
to  care  for  all  classes  of  women  mis- 
demeanants over  16  years  of  age. 

First  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
a  women's  reformatory  in  Wisconsin. 

FBI80N  LABOB 

Progress  of  Humane  Metliods. — 
The  trend  toward  more  just  and 
humane  methods  of  convict  labor, 
which  has  been  apparent  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  been  emphasized  in 
1912.  Certain  recent  evidences,  less 
in  legislation  than  in  practice,  may 
be  cited.  In  Arkansas  the  governor 
and  some  of  the  judges  have  tried  to 
do  away  with  the  convict  camp  sys- 
tem, the  governor  by  wholesale  par- 
doning, the  judges  by  committing  of- 
fenders to  the  county  farms.  In 
Florida  the  legislature  tried  to  abol- 
ish the  lease  system,  but  the  governor 
vetoed  the  bill.  Candidates  for  goy- 
emor  and  the  legislature  are  unani- 
mous in  promising  to  do  away  witk 
the  system  at  the  next  session. 

The  State-Use  System.— Contract 
convict  labor  is  under  fire  in  many 
states.  Missouri  will  take  no  more 
contracts  and  the  state-use  system 
goes  into  operation  as  the  old  con- 
tracts expire.  The  Ohio  prison  is 
now  changing  from  contract  to  state 
use.  In  Texas  the  contract  and  lease 
systems  have  been  abolished  by  the 
Prison  Commission.    Mismanagement 
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in  New  York  has  crippled  the  state- 
use  system,  which  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial.  This  was  the  report  of  a  state 
investigation  committee.  The  state- 
use  system  has  been  adopted  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  some  eight  or  ten 
states. 

The  Honor  System. — In  the  state 
penitentiaries  of  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
Colorado,  at  the  Central  Prison  of 
Ontario  and  in  some  county  work- 
houses, among  them  that  of  Colum- 
bus, O.,  the  honor  system  has  been 
successfully  used.  This  involves  send- 
ing prisoners  out  in  gangs,  with  fore- 
men, but  no  armed  guards,  relying 
on  their  word  not  to  attempt  to  es- 
cape, to  work  of  various  kinds,  farm- 
ing, road  making,  etc.,  in  some  in- 
stances many  miles  from  the  prison. 
The  percentage  of  escapes  has  been 
no  larger  than  under  the  old  system. 
So  far  the  results  are  reported  as 
eminently  satisfactory,  especially  in 
the  improved  mental  attitude  of  the 
prisoners.  In  many  other  places  ex- 
tensive farms  are  now  connected  with 
houses  of  correction  and  even  with 
jails. 

In  Oregon  the  plan  is  spoken  of  as 
the  "governor's  honor  system."  The 
present  governor  discovered  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  contract  under 
which  the  convicts  were  employed 
and  declared  it  forfeited.  More  than 
one-half  the  prison  population  are 
now  employed  outside  the  walls.  The 
work  has  included  building  of  state 
institutions  at  Salem,  the  capital, 
and  road  making. 

In  Nevada,  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem, the  physical  condition  of  the 
prison  and  of  the  convicts  have 
oeen  immensely  improved.  Many  of 
the  convicts  work  unguarded  on  a 
large  farm.  The  success  of  the  sys- 
tem in  Nevada  seems  to  inhere  in 
the  personal  influence  of  the  warden, 
who  has  convinced  the  men  that  he 
proposes  to  give  them  a  sauare  deal. 
At  the  same  time  strict  discipline  is 
maintained,  but  the  effort  is  not  to 
break  the  convict's  spirit,  but  to  fos- 
ter and  preserve  it. 

At  the  state  reformatorv  in  Michi- 
gan, the  warden  believes  that  a  larse 
proportion  of  the  prisoners  can  be 
smiely  worked  outside  the  walls.  To 
a  farm  of  280  acree,  90  acres  have 
bees  added  this  year.    The  value  of 


the  crops  from  the  added  land  have 
amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  warden  estimated 
that  he  could  make  good  use  of  1,000 
acr^s  of  fertile  land. 

The  honor  system  has  been  used  to 
a  small  extent  with  success  at  the 
Clinton  and  Great  Meadows  prisons 
in  New  York.  The  application  of 
the  system  depends  upon  conditions 
and  circumstances,  especially  upon 
the  density  of  population.  A  plan 
that  will  work  well  in  a  sparsely  set- 
tled western  state  may  utterly  fail 
if  tried   in  thickly  settled  districts. 

The  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Administration  declares  that 
at  least  300  prisoners  will  be  put  at 
work  next  summer  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  This  is 
because  the  experiments  tried  this 
year,  in  taking  men  out  and  placing 
them  on  state  farms  or  in  quarries, 
have  been  largely  satisfactory.  (See 
"The  Convict's  Word  of  Honor,"  Re- 
vieto,  May,   1912.) 

Miscellaneous  Movements  and  Leg- 
islation.— The  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  held 
a  conference,  at  which  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  prison  labor.  Con- 
clusions were  reached  in  favor  of 
compensation  from  the  product  of 
the  prisoner's  labor  to  nis  depen- 
dents, of  the  elimination  of  the  lessee 
and  of  the  abolition  of  the  "slave 
system"  by  the  payment  of  wages 
and  the  choice  of  occupations  by  the 
man  in  penal  servitude. 

A  symposium  on  prison  labor  was 
held  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  a  report  of 
which  appears  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  National  Consumers'  League 
has  created  a  new  special  committee 
on  manufactures  in  prisons  at  the 
instigation  of  manufacturers  who  use 
the  label  of  the  League  and  find  the 
competition  of  prison-made  goods 
hurtful. 

A  state  commission  on  prison  la- 
bor reported  against  the  contract  sys- 
tem as  economically  unsound,  de- 
structive of  discipline,  preventive  of 
reformation,  and  injurious  alike  to 
the  prisoners  and  the  free  laborer 
outside. 

A  fine  piece  of  road  work  by  pris- 
oners is  under  way  in  Kansas. 
Twenty-five  prisoners  under  a  fore- 
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man  and  one  unarmed  guard,  are 
making  a  macadam  road  from  Lan- 
sing to  Kansas  City.  The  men  work 
ten  hours  a  day  and  build  a  mile  of 
road  each  month.  They  are  on  pa- 
role and  during  two  months  only  one 
prisoner  broke  his  parole.  He  was  a 
mere  boy,  who  got  homesick  and 
went  to  see  his  mother,  returning 
voluntarily  a  few  days  later.  The 
men  wear  ordinary  citizens'  clothing. 
The  road  is  costing  much  less  than  a 
usual  contract  price. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
has  recently,  in  a  unanimous  decision, 
declared  that  the  proposed  bill  to 
require  the  branding  of  goods  made 
in  penal  institutions  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional if  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Michigan  has  a  law  authorizing  the 
employment  of  prisoners  on  the 
roads.  Some  recent  experiments  un- 
der this  law  have  turned  out  well, 
but  in  many  localities  public  opinion 
is  so  strongly  against  such  labor  that 
the  plan  has  not  been  used  very 
largely. 

Convicts  in  Mississippi  are  engaged 
in  building  levees  in  different  sed^ions 
of  the  state.  The  largest  number 
away  from  the  state  camp  in  any  one 
place  are  a  hundred  men  who  are 
working  at  the  Torras  Crevasse. 

By  an  act  abolishing  the  present 
system  of  convict  labor  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  existing  state  prison 
•contracts,  all  convict  labor  in  the 
state  and  county  prisons  in  New  Jer- 
sey may  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  for  use  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  and  its  sub- 
divisions. The  convicts  are  to  be 
employed  for  nine  hours  daily  except 
on  Sundays  and  public  holidays.  They 
may  be  employed  in  the  construction 
or  repair  of  prison  institutions,  and 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  must  be  so 
directed  as  to  produce  "the  greatest 
amount  of  actual  product  of  articles 
and  supplies"  for  all  state  and  local 
institutions,  the  buildings  and  de- 
partments or  offices  of  the  state,  "or 
in  any  public  institution  or  depart- 
ment owned,  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  state  or  public  subdivision 
thereof.*'  Convicts  may  be  employed 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  flori- 
culture, and  "all  surplus  product  of 
this  convict  labor  is  to  be  disposed 


of  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
der." The  new  law  extends  the  pris- 
on-labor system  from  the  state  pris- 
on to  all  county  prisons,  and  makes 
city  and  county  departments,  offices 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  the  state 
institutions,  its  beneficiaries.  The 
sum  of  50  cents  a  day  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  families  of  the  convicts.  The 
present  contracts  expire  in  1913  and 
1914  and  a  Convict  Labor  Commission 
is  at  work  on  a  plan  for  employing 
convicts  on  public  roads,  in  forestry 
and  otherwise  on  state  account. 

The  new  Board  of  Control  and  Sup- 
ply created  by  the  last  general  as- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island,  has  decided 
that  the  profit-sharing  plan  of  pris- 
on labor  in  force  at  the  state  prison 
at  Howard  is  illegal  and  has  ordered 
its  discontinuance.  The  plan  was  put 
into  effect  by  a  new  warden  about 
one  year  ago,  and  as  a  result  many 
of  the  prisoners  have  been  able  to 
save  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

A  contract  for  making  shirts  for 
thirty  cents  per  dozen,  in  the  Rhode 
Island  penitentiary,  has  been  abro- 
gated by  the  governor,  who  thinks  he 
can  save  the  state  $150,000  in  the 
term  the  contract  had  to  run.  How- 
ever, he  proposes  that  the  board  shall 
make  a  new  contract,  giving  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  instead  of,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  contract  abrogated,  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  There  is  a  demand 
for  an  entire  reorganization  of  the 
methods  in  the  prison  and  a  new 
board  of  •  managers  has  begun  by 
asking  for  the  resignation  of  the 
warden. 

The  governor  of  Texas  believes 
that  the  prisoners  of  that  state,  in 
which  contract  labor  has  been  abol- 
ished, can  be  made  to  earn  dividends 
by  work  on  the  state  account  plan. 
Among  the  kinds  of  labor  he  pro- 
poses to  use  will  be  that  of  running 
an  iron  smelter. 

PBOBATION,  PABOLE,  AND 
PABDON 

Probation.— The  CSty  Court  of  Buf- 
falo has  published  a  booklet  contain- 
ing a  set  of  probation  rules  referring 
to  every  subject  from  the  matter  of 
court  records  to  the  supervision  of 
probationers.  The  privilege  of  mak- 
ing statements  to  newspapers  on  the 
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work  of  the  court  is  reserved  to  the 
chief  probation  officers.  The  present 
status  of  probation  is  summarized  hj 
Frank  £.  Wade  in  the  Review  for 
September,  1912. 

The  probationary  treatment  of  men 
guilty  of  non-support  of  family  was 
one  of  the  subjects  considered  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  The  successful  method 
employed  in  Buffalo  by  the  chief  pro- 
bation officer  and  his  associates  are 
told  in  a  paper  on  that  subject, 
which  is  of  very  high  value  as  indi- 
cating the  true  method  with  this 
class  of  offenders.  The  paper  and 
others  of  similar  import,  will  be 
found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  39th 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction, 

The  fifth  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence of  Probation  Officers  had  a  va- 
ried programme  referring  to  both  ju- 
venile and  adult  probation,  including 
such  subjects  as  feeble-minded  de- 
linquents, probation  association,  spe- 
cial problems  of  women  probation  of- 
ficers, and  other  vital  topics. 

Parole  in  New  York  State  goes 
slowly,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  parole  officers.  The  plan 
of  using  the  probation  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts  in  the  various 
counties  to  act  as  parole  officers  from 
the  prisons  and  the  reformatory  was 
urged  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission  at  the  State 
Conference  of  Charities. 

The  California  State  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  has  adopted  a  plan 
of  parole  which  will  very  greatly  en- 
large the  number  so  treat^.  Among 
other  things,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
secure  employment  for  all  men  whose 
sentences  are  about  expiring,  in  which 
case  he  will  go  out  on  parole  instead 
of  on  expiration  of  sentence.  This 
may  seem  like  a  distinction  without 
a  difference,  but  those  versed  in  deal- 
ing with  prisons  know  that  the  dif- 
ference is  vital. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  has  prepared  suggestions 
for  a  workable  and  adequatelaw  for 
the  administration  of  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence  and  parole.  While  crit- 
icism of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
appears  at  times,  the  committee  be- 
lieves it  is  due  to  misunderstandings 


or  administrative  errors  or  failures. 
The  committee's  report  is  published 
in  the  March,  1912,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law  a/nd  Crimi" 
nology. 

Pardon. — Some  interesting  exam- 
ples of  wholesale  pardoning  (1,400 
from  one  state  prison  by  one  gov- 
ernor during  his  term,  an  assertion 
by  another  governor  that  500  ought 
to  be  released),  by  governors  of 
southern  states,  are  given  in  the  Re- 
view,  Vol.  II,  as  a  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  placing  the  pardon- 
ing power  in  a  special  non-partisan 
board,  such  as  that  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut.    ' 

FBI80NEBS'    AID 

In  California  the  Mutual  Aid  and 
Employment  Bureau  and  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  has  been  organized  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Canadian  prisons  and  with  ex-prison- 
ers receives  the  praise  of  the  war- 
dens and  other  government  officials. 
The  work  is  now  carried  on  in  75 
jails  and  prisons  of  that  country. 
The  Army  has  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  mayors,  magistrates,  courts 
and  penal  authorities.  In  the  Kings- 
ton prison  alone,  over  6,000  prisoners 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  Army  in  12  years.  Furnishing 
employment  is  a  large  branch  of  the 
work.  In  Toronto  work  is  found  for 
about  720  each  year.  In  Winnipeg 
$50,000  and  six  acres  of  land  have 
been  given  the  Army  to  provide  a 
home  for  juvenile  offenders.  The 
warden  of  the  Central  Prison  at  To- 
ronto declares  that  "fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  10,000  de- 
linquents leads  me  to  regard  the  Sal- 
vation Army  as  one  of  the  ^eatest 
influences  in  the  work  of  prison  re- 
form." 

BiBUOGBAPHT 


An  Open  Letter  to  Society,  from  Oon^ 
Vict  No.  Tne.  Reviewed  In  the  8wr- 
vey.  Vol.  XXVII.  No.  16. 

Brockwat,  Z.  R. — Fifty  Years  of  Prison 
Service,  (Charities  Pnblication  Com- 
mittee.) 

"Reformation  by  Finger  Prints."  (Htir- 
vey,  Vol  XXVIII,  No.   10.) 
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PUBLIC    8UFE&VISI0N 

In  Kansas  state  subsidies  to  pri- 
vate charities  are  now  given  through 
the  Board  of  Control,  a  lump  sum  l^- 
ing  appropriated  which  the  Board  di- 
vides according  to  work  done.  Char- 
itable societies  desiring  to  solicit 
funds  in  more  than  one  county  muse 
have  a  certiticate  from  the  Board  of 
Control. 

In  Louisiana  an  inspector  of  asy- 
lums, almshouses,  etc.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Consolidation  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  state  institutions  in  Maine 
was  intended  as  a  harmless  conces- 
sion to  the  popular  demand  for  a 
state  board  of  charity,  but  it  has  not 
lessened  the  need  of  such  a  board 
nor  quieted  the  demand  for  it. 

In  Michigan  the  supervision  of  ttie 
State  Board  of  Charities  over  ma- 
ternity hospitals,  the  appointment  of 
county  agents  and  probation  officers, 
under  recent  laws,  is  leading  to 
greatly  improved  administration. 

In  Missoiu'i,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  thor- 
ough inspection  is  being  made  of  all 
county  jails  and  almshouses. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Board 
of  Health  is  giving  wide  circulation 
to  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. 

Relief  to  windows  from  public 
funds  udministered^  in  part,  by  pri- 
vate agencies,  was  recommended  by 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  approved 
by  the  Conference. 

The  third  legislature  of  Oklahoma 
greatly  enlarged  the  power  of  the 
commissioner  of  (Parities  in  regard 
to  orphan  children.  (See  ChUd  Wel- 
fare, 8upr<i,) 

A  small  step  has  been  taken  in 
Pennsylvania  toward  the  abatement 
of  the  excessive  subsidies  by  the 
state  to  private  charitable  agencies, 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding 
any  subsidy  to  any  unincorporated 
association  formed  after  the  passage 
of  the  act.  A  coBipanion  bill  that 
unfortunately  failed  of  passage,  re- 
quired an  investigation  by  and  a  per- 
mit from  the  BMird  of  State  Chari- 
ties as  a  condition  of  incorporation. 


Rhode  Island  has  created  a  board 
of  control  of  the  state  institutions 
which  attend  chiefly  to  purchase  of 
supplies,  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  personal  matters.  The 
Board  of  State  Charities  remains  ma 
a  visiting  and  advisory  board,  with 
power  to  make  reports  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Cincinnati  has  a  new  diarities 
commission  with  a  superintendent  of 
charities  and  corrections  having 
charge  of  the  hospitals,  infirmary, 
house  of  refuge  and  house  of  correc- 
tion. The  first  superintendent  is  an 
expert  in  hyjg^ene  and  in  civic  af- 
fairs. The  Cincinnati  outdoor  relief 
department  has  been  abolished  and 
out-door  relief  is  now  granted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Philadelphia  is  reorganizing  its 
charitable  institutions,  with  a  spir- 
ited director  who  has  a  highly  trained 
and  experienced  social  worker  aa  first 
assistant;  a  conference  of  social 
workers  was  held  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  comprehensive  plan; 
a  citizens'  committee  on  municipal 
charities  also  assists. 

In  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  mayor  has 
appointed  a  mimicipal  charities  com- 
mission (unpaid)  which  examines 
private  charities  and  indorses  those 
approved. 

PUBLIO  BBUBF 

A  special  investigation  of  poor  re- 
lief was  carried  on  in  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  under  direction  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  The  in- 
vestigators secured  full  cooperation 
with  the  relief  officers.  The  defects 
of  the  system  discovered  were  chiefly 
those  of  inadequate  investigation  and 
lack  of  co($peration  with  private  re- 
lief agencies.  A  report  of  the  inves- 
tigation, which  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able document  both  for  New  Jersey 
counties  and  other  places,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Jersey  Review  of 
Charities  and  Correction  for  March, 
1912. 

The  new  poor  law  of  New  Jersey  is 
the  modem  application  of  neighborly 
helpfulness.  The  gist  of  it  is  ffivea 
in  the  "Sevo  Jereey  Review  for  may. 
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1912.  The  Bew  law  requires  so  much 
more  atteDiion  and  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  orerteers  of  the  poor» 
than  the  laws  it  has  supplanted,  that 
they  have  formed  a  conference  of 
overseers,  to  study  and  discuss  it 
and  for  mutual  helpfulness. 

lat  several  cities  of  Ohio,  among 
them  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  Akron 
and  Toledo,  the  city  out-door  relief 
is  being  administered  either  by  the 
Associated  Charities  directly  or  in  a 
very  close  cooperation  with  that 
agency. 

In  Rhode  Island  an  act  gives  the 
State  Probation  Committee  $2,500  to 
be  used  for  the  relief  of  families 
when  the  husband  is  in  jail  for  non- 
support. 

Up  to  the  present  year  St.  Louis 
has  had  no  pikbiic  out -door  relief.  A 
new  municipal  law  creatinff  a  board 
of  children'^  guardians  aUows  this 
board  to  pension  widows  with  small 
children. 

THB  IN8A1IB 

New  pathological  laboratories,  re- 
caption  hospitals  and  psychopathic 
departments  are  being  equipped  in 
many  states,  usually  in  connection 
with  the  existing  hospitals. 

The  National  Committee  on  Men- 
tal Hygiene  announces  a  gift  of  $50,- 
000  and  $50,000  more  to  follow  when  '  hospitals. 


The  committJSe  on  mental  hygieno- 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  is  increasing  the  scope  of 
its  activities  by  undertaking  on  a 
larger  scale  medical  social -service 
work  with  incipient  mental  cases.  A 
dispensary  for  nervousness  and  men- 
tal diseases  has  been  opened  in  co- 
operation with  the  Manhattan  and 
Central  Islip  state  hospitals.  Pa- 
tients will  be  sent  by  social  workers 
or  visiting  nurses  or  will  be  referred 
by  the  Nurses  Settlement,  which  is 
close  to  the  clinic  on  Henry  Street. 
In  addition  to  incipient  new  cases^ 
it  is  expected  to  have  many  of  the* 
paroled  convalescents  from  the  hos- 
pitals report  to  the  dispensary  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  parole.  The- 
committee  is  also  establishing  a  bu- 
reau of  information  on  the  causes, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  insanity, 
and  will  furnish  promptly  upon  ap- 
plication from  any  part  of  New  York 
State  advice  in  cases  of  mental  trou- 
ble, on  securing  examinations,  direct- 
ing to  hospitals  and  other  agencies, 
etc. 

In  New  York  the  "Commission  in 
Lunacy"  has  been  replaced  by  the 
"State  Hospital  Commission." 

In  Ohio  arrangements  are  made  for 
voluntary  consultations  in  mental 
trouble,  a  sort  of  out-patient  depart- 
ment  in    connection   with    the   state 


$200,000  is  raised. 

In  II]inoi8  the  State  took  over  the 
Cook  County  Asylum,  with  3,000  pa- 
tients>  thus  completing  the  state  care 
of  the  insane. 

The  colony  plan  for  chronic  insane 
in  connection  with  the  state  hospitals 
has  been  begun  in  Indiana;  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  has  been 
available  for  more  than  a  year  with- 
out being  used  until  recently. 

Kansas  is  building  a  new  hospital 
for  the  dangerous  insane. 

In  Maryland  a  loan  of  $800,000  has 
been  authorized  to  complete  the  state 
care  of  insane. 

In  Minnesota  the  new  detention 
hospitals  with  voluntary  or  self- 
commitment  are  working  well. 

After-care  of  the  insane  is  report- 
ed from  one  city  in  Missouri.  A  di- 
rector for  nurse-training  schools  for 
the  four  hospitals  for  insane  in  Mis- 
souri has  been  appointed. 


Two  new  hospitals,  one  of  them  for 
the  criminal  insane,  opened  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  autumn  of  1912. 

In  South  Carolina  preparations  are 
making  to  move  all  the  insane  out 
into  county  colonies. 

A  Psychopathic  Parole  Society  was 
recently  organized  in  Los  Angeles  to 
assist  and  provide  employment  for 
women  who  are  paroled  from  the 
Hospital  for  Insane. 

New  Orleans  has  now  a  public  hos- 
pital for  the  insane. 

Alcoholism  and  Insanity. — The  av- 
erage proportion  of  insanity  which  is 
the  result  of  alcoholism  is  usually 
found  to  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  new 
cases.  In  New  York  State  it  is  about 
28.9  per  cent.  In  Kansas,  of  all 
cases,  about  five  per  cent,  are  due  to 
alcoholism.  The  Board  of  Control  of 
Kansas  claims  that  this  small  pro- 
portion of  alcoholic  cases  is  due  to 
the  prohibition  laws,  which  are  vig- 
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orously  enforced  except  along  the 
borders  of  the  state  and  in  a  few  of 
the  larger  towns. 

THE   FEEBLEMINDED   AND 
EPILEPTIO 

Because  of  the  many  similarities 
in  their  history  and  condition,  from 
cause  to  treatment,  and  because  a 
great  many  individuals  belong  to 
both  classes,  these  two  types  of  de- 
fectives are  often  kept  together  in 
the  same  institution.  Of  the  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  feeble-mind- 
ed in  this  country,  more  than  half 
receive  epileptics  also.  The  most 
notable  record  with  regard  to  these 
classes  is  the  widespread  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  defects,  and 
the  attempts  to  avert  them.  (See 
also  Prevention  of  Defectiveness,  su- 
pra.) 

Connecticut  has  c^ned  a  new  hos- 
pital for  epileptics. 

Colorado  has  opened  its  institution 
for  defectives. 

In  Idaho  the  l^^ature  made  an 
initial  appropriation  for  a  state 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epi- 
leptics. 

Massachusetts  provided  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  second  state  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded.  About 
200  more  inmates  will  be  received. 

A  census  of  feeble-minded  and  epi- 
leptics in  New  Jersey  finds  a  total 
of  6,063,  of  whom  911  are  in  institu- 
tions planned  for  their  care,  740  in 
other  institutions  and  4,412  at  large. 

North  Carolina  has  located  the 
state  school  for  feeble-minded  on  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land.  The 
school  is  now  building. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  state  has 
given  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
sum  of  $200,000  toward  the  cost  of 
a  building  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
idiotic  of  the  city. 

Virginia  has  begun  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  by  nn  initial  appropria- 
tion for  an  institution  for  feeble- 
minded women. 

VOLUNTABT  AQENOIES   OF 


In  Indiana  a  state  federation  of 
charity  organization  societies  has 
been  formed. 


A  Public  Welfare  League  with  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  various 
public  and  private  agencies  for  social 
welfare  has  been  formed  in  Kansas. 
A  state  association  for  the  blind 
has  been  formed  in  New  Jersey. 

In  Rhode  Island  are  two  instances 
of  charity  organization  societies  oov- 
ering  groups  of  small  towns. 

In  Baltimore  the  Social  Service 
Corporation  is  the  application  of  the 
trust  system  to  a  group  of  philan- 
thropies. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
has  created  a  department  of  social 
betterment  to  give  special  attention 
to  prevention  and  education  work. 

A  settlement  house  for  blind  people 
has  been  established  in  New  York 
City,  the  second  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  the  first  being  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A  central  bureau  for  educational 
and  philanthropic  work  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

At  Pittsburgh  a  Federation  of  Jew- 
ish Charities  has  been  formed. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  the  Buffalo  sys- 
tem of  church  districts  for  chantj 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  has  been  adopted. 

In  St.  Louis  a  citizens'  relief  com- 
mittee, organized  during  «ero  weath- 
er, collect^  a  vast  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  and  a  considerable 
4um  in  cash.    The  attempt  at  rapid 
listribution  showed  the  error  of  at- 
tempting  relief   of   the    kind    in    so 
large  a  city.     It  was  necessary  for 
he  committee  to  call  on  the  organ- 
zed  associations  for  help. 

Seattle    has     a    newly    organized 
•ouncil  of  social  agencies,  with  a  view 
\o   the  probable   consequences   which 
ill  follow  the  increase  of  immigra- 
ion    which    is    expected    when    the 
*anaina  Canal  opens, 
in      Washington     the     Associated 
bar i ties  are  branching  out  in   new 
ines  of  social  work,  such  as  day  nur- 
series and  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  etc. 
The   "Society   for   the   Welfare  of 
the  Jewish  Deaf"  is  announced. 

Associated  Charities  newly  organ- 
ized are  reported  from  cities  in  the 
states  following:  Arkansas,  three  cit- 
ies; Florida,  three  cities;  Indiana, 
two  cities;  Nebraska,  two  cities; 
Vorth    Carolina,    two    cities;    South 
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Carolina,    four    cities;    many    others 
have  not  been  reported. 

The  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  is  a  method  designed  to 
carry  out  more  fully  the  idea  of  as- 
sociated effort  which  underlies  the 
older  associated  charities,  but  which, 
in  many  of  them,  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  relief  work  or,  at  least,  to 
effort  at  the  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
vidual families.  Councils  of  the  kind 
esUblished  in  1912,  or  so  late  in  1911 
that  their  operations  have  been  in 
1912,  are  reported  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Youngstown,  0.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.;  similar  associations  have  been 
formed  in  many  smaller  cities. 

The  Red  Crota  has  conducted  a 
Tery  extensive  relief  to  the  sufferers 
from  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  relief  has  included  rehabilitation 
of  houses  and  of  farming,  food  for 
the  sufferers  and  their  animals,  seed 
for  planting,  etc.  The  number  of 
persons  requiring  temporary  help  in 
the  form  of  food  and  shelter  was 
250,000,  and  the  number  for  whom 
further  help  was  needed  in  the  form 
of  seeds  for  planting,  repairs  to 
buildings  and  fences,  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, farm  implements  and  so  on,  was 
about  50,000.  All  through  the  time 
ef  suspense  while  the  people  waited, 
for  the  water  to  go  down,  and  during 
the  periods  of  feverish  activity  when 
the  planting  for  the  year  must  be 
crowded  into  a  few  hours  or  days,  the 
relief  committees  and  the  Red  Cross 
were  ready  with  supplies  of  seeds. 
Shipments  were  hurried  from  North 
Carolina  and  other  states  which  raise 
a  spedaUy  quick  growing  variety  of 
cotton.  The  two  chief  centers  of  dis- 
tribution were  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
Natchez,  Miss.,  where  active  commit- 
tees of  business  men  who  fully  un- 
derstood the  needs  were  in  charge. 
With  these  committees  the  Red 
Cross  was  in  the  closest  affiliation. 

A  feasible  plan  to  abolish  mendi- 
cancy is  in  operation  in  Baltimore. 
It  includes  a  complete  cooperation  of 
charitable  agencies  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  plain -clothes  men  from  the 
police  force,  detailed  as  mendicancy 
officers.  The  beggar  is  not  arrested 
on  sight,  but  warned  by  the  officer 
who  sees  him  begging,  and  conducted 
to  his  home.  Then  his  circumstances 
are   inquired   into  by   the   Federated 


Charities,  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  or  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if 
there  is  real  distress,  action  is  taken. 
If  the  mendicant  is  caught  a  second 
time  the  officer  arrests  him  and  the 
proper  society  appears  as  a  witness 
against  him.  In  the  case  of  a  Ta- 
grant,  the  officer  has  no  alternative 
but  to  arrest.  Even  then  the  societies 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  what  they 
can  in  practical  help.  The  last  re- 
sort in  every  case  is  the  workhouse. 
An  interesting  outcome  of  the  first 
state  conference  of  charities  in  Ar- 
kansas was  a  vigorous  growth  of  so- 
cieties for  charity  organization  in  a 
number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
state.  It  is  claimed  that  every  city 
of  10,000  population  or  more,  cither 
has  or  shortly  will  have  its  Associa- 
ted Charities  with  a  paid  executive. 
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PBJBVJBHTIOy     OF 
OULOBXS 


Associations  and  Conferences.— The 
National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
showed  the  year's  trend  in  preven- 
tion; the  central  thought  that  ran 
through  all  the  tliscussions  was  the 
need  of  adequate  provision  for  every 
case. 

The  National  Association  asked 
100,000  diurches  in  the  United  States 
to  unite  on  Tuberculosis  Sunday,  Oct. 
27,  to  give  attention  to  the  disease 
by  which  the  churches,  last  year,  lolt 
52,000  communicants. 

A  Conference  *of  Southwestern 
States  on  Tuberculosis  considered 
ways  and  means  to  discourage  the 
immigration  of  people  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  into  that  part  of  the 
country. 

It  is  reported  that  the  annual  cost 
in  the  United  States  of  the  effort^ 
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to  control  ajid  prevent  tuberouloeis 
is,  by  public  expenditure  $9,006,000; 
by  private  agencies,  $4,977,500;  total, 
$I4^5,60a 

Agencies  for  Care  asd  Prevention. 
— ^The  general  attention  now  being 
given  to  the  care  and  prevention,  the 
new  laws  and  new  agencies,  etc.,  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  reports  on 
the  subject  from  a  large  number  of 
states  of  the  occurrences  of  the  year 
(see  also  XXX,  Public  Health  and 
Hygiene)  : 

Alabama. — Work  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  is  being  devel- 
oped in  Birmingham  and  has  been  be- 
gim  in  Mobile,  Tuscaloosa  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

Arkansas  has  a  newly  formed  ac- 
tive state  association  and  some  inac- 
tive local  associations. 

Colorado. — The  Colorado  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  and  Control 


ommendation  of  an  advistory  com- 
sion  appointed  by  the  governor, 

Kentucky. — ^A  bill  created  a  state 
commission  on  tuberculosis  with  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  annually. 
The  commission  maintains  a  travel- 
ing exhibit  in  charge  of  a  competent 
lecturer  who  visits  all  parts  of  the 
state  which  are  accessible  by  rail- 
road. 

Louisia/na. — ^Attempts  are  being 
made  to  secure  a  hospital  for  incipi- 
ent tuberculosis.  The  only  hospital 
now  is  for  advanced  cases. 

Maine. — The  Maine  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association  is  now  supplement- 
ed by  local  associations  in  Portland, 
Lewiston,  Bangor  and  Waterville. 
Associations  are  in  process  of  or- 
ganization in  Biddeford,  Saco,  Gardi- 
ner and  Augusta.  Besides  the  sana- 
torium at  Hebron  there  is  also  a 
small     sanatorium    open    during    the 


of  Tuberculosis  has  been  reorganized  summer  months  at  Fairfield.  Port- 
under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Moim- 1  land  and  Bangor  are  conducting  day 
tain  Public  Health  Association.  |  camps.     It   is    proposed    to   organize 

The  Colorado  State  Board  of  Chari-    active    local    associations    in    every 
ties  is  giving  very  wide  circulation !  town  or  union  of  towns  of  10,000  or 


to  a  movement  intended  to  deter  in 
digent  tubercular  patients  from  com- 
ing, and  their  friends,  as  well  as 
public  officials  and  private  charity  so- 
cieties, from  sending  such  patients, 
to  Colorado.  The  local  charity  so- 
cieties are  overwhelmed  with  appli- 
cations for  help  from  such  people. 
Even  those  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. The  circular  declares  that  as 
Colorado  is  the  paradise  for  con- 
sumptives who  have  means  to  give 
them  proper  care,  it  is  the  purgatory 
of  the  homeless,  penniless,  workless 
consumptive. 

Delaware. — The  Delaware  State 
Commission  is  having  all  houses  in- 
fested with  tuberculosis  throughout 
the  state  fumigated,  and  the  Wil- 
mington Board  of  Health  is  giving 
special  care  to  homes  so  affected. 

Indiana. — ^I'he  Indiana  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis has  been  organized.  Its 
plans  include  a  representative  in  each 
of  the  1,016  townships. 

Kansas. — This  legislature  appropri- 
ated $50,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  state  tubercular  sanatorium, 
which  is  to  be  located  by  the  board 
of  control  upon  the  advice  and  rec- 


over, and  tuberculosis  committees  in 
smaller  towns. 

MaryUmd. — The  legislature  of  this 
year  authorized  a  state  loan  of 
$100,000  to  complete  the  tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

Minnesota. — The  City  Hospital 
Board  of  St.  Paul  will  take  over  the 
private  tuberculosis  sanatorimn  Jan. 
1,  1913.  Nine  counties  in  the  state 
have  voted  sums  ranging  from  $100 
to  $600  for  visiting  county  nurses  in 
the  home  of  consumptives.  In  one 
township  in  one  of  these  counties  a 
house-to-house  canvass  and  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  was  made  by  the  nurse,  and 
a  specialist  sent  by  the  state  and 
the  tuberculosis  society. 

Minneapolis  has  an  open-air  school 
for  tubercular  children  established  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Visiting  Nurses  Commit- 
tee, the  Associated  Charities  and  an 
anti-tubercular  committee.  The  state 
Department  of  Instruction  is  co- 
operating with  Anti-Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation in  lectures  on  sanitation, 
etc. 

Missouri. — ^A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  establish  county  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals in  a  few  counties  as  result  of 
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permissory  law  passed  by  last  gen- 
eral assembly.  Plans  are  practically 
complete  for  first  one  in  Cole  Co. 
The  Missouri  Association  for  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Tuberculosis 
has  been  reorganized  and  is  under  ex- 
pert direction. 

Xehraska. — The  last  legislature 
provided  ftf  a  hospital  for  indigent 
tubercular#4tient8;  the  location  and 
manageme^  are  by  the  state  Board 
of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings. 

Xew  Hampshire. — ^The  state  Board 
of  Health  of  New  Hampshire  report- 
ed 625  cases  of  tuberculosis  registered 
in  the  state  office  May  1,  1912,  under 
the  law  of  1011,  providing  for  the 
registration  of  all  classes  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

New  Jersey  has  started  on  a  great 
campaign  for  public  health  and  com- 
fort by  enacting  laws  as  follows: 

County  hospitals  for  tubercular  dis- 
ease, with  full  details  covering 
finances,  buildings,  management,  ad- 
missions and  methods,  are  now  au- 
thorized. When  established  in  con- 
nection with  a  county  almshouse,  a 
separate  board  of  managers  shall  be 
appointed.  These  hospitals  are  to  be 
under  the  regulation  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health.  The  state  is  re- 
quired to  expend  $3.00  per  week  for 
each  patient.  Each  county  must  con- 
tract for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  in- 
habitants with  some  private  or  mu- 
nicipal hospital,  when  not  maintain- 
ing its  own;  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  is  empowered  to  enforce  this 
provision  of  the  law.  Two  or  more 
counties  may  join  for  the  purpose  of 
this  law.  AH  hospitals  must  report 
immediately  all  cases  of  communica- 
ble disease  to  the  local  board  of 
health,  setting  forth  the  exact  place 
of  residence  of  the  patient,  under 
penalty  of  $50.  Segregation  of  pa- 
tients is  made  compulsory. 

Neto  York, — ^An  experiment  is  be- 
inff  tried  in  the  home  treatment  of 
tubercular  families.  The  first  case 
consists  of  the  parents  and  seven 
^ildren.  Apartments  in  a  model 
tenement  house  are  secured  for  the 
families,  a  section  of  the  house  being 
leased  for  the  purpose.  The  physician 
ealls  daily.    Members  of  the  families 


who  are  able  to  work  contribute  their 
earnings.  Tubercular  children  have  a 
special  open-air  school,  others  go  to 
the  public  school.  A  trained  nurse 
lives  in  the  house.  The  purpose  of 
the  experiment  is  to  test  the  possi- 
bility of  treating  the  disease  in  a 
sanitary  tenement  in  a  crowded  city. 

North  Carolina, — County  sanatoria 
have  been  established  in  New  Han- 
over and  Cumberland  Counties  for 
tuberculosis  cases.  District  nurses 
are  employed  in  Raleigh,  Asheville, 
Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  possibly 
other  cities.  The  Nurses'  Association 
has  become  interested  in  social  work 
and  has  made  some  investigations  as 
to  what  the  members  of  their  pro- 
fession are  doing  for  the  general  up- 
lift. They  have  established  a  small 
home  at  Black  Mountain  for  the  care 
of  nurses  who  have  contracted  tu- 
berculosis. 

Pennsylvania, — The  State  Board  of 
Health  has  in  charge  some  1,200  tu- 
berculosis patients.  Two  new  col- 
onies are  nearly  ready. 

Rhode  Islai^, — ^Anti-tuberculosis 
associations  have  been  formed  during 
the  past  year  in  the  towns  of  Bris- 
tol, Charlestown,  Richmond  and  Hop- 
kinton. 

Teacas  has  just  built  and  equipped 
a  state  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis. 

Washingt on. -^The  tuberculosis  san- 
atorium of  Spokane  is  operated  by 
the  Associated  Charities.  Taeoma 
has  recently  organized  an  anti-tuber- 
culosis society.  The  Anti -Tubercu- 
losis League  of  King  Co.,  Seattle, 
is  a  private  association,  the  work  of 
which  is  being  rapidly  assumed  by 
the  municipality. 

Xova  Scotia. — Municipalities  have 
been  empowered  to  erect  municipal 
sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis. The  Halifax  County  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Societv  is  about  to 
build  a  home  for  advanced  cases. 
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Sachs,   Theodore    B. — "Examination    of 

Employees   for   Toberculosis."      (fifur- 

vey,  April  20,  1012.) 
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Development  of  Agriculture  in 
the  United  SUtei.— The  year  1912 
marked  the  anniversary  of  three 
highly  important  events  in  American 
agriculture:  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  act  donating  pub- 
lic lands  for  agricultural  education, 
and  the  quarter-centennial  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  providing  for  a  fed- 
eral system  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  The  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  provided  for  by 
an  act  signed  May  15,  1862,  "to  ac- 
quire and  to  diffuse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  useful  infor- 
mation on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word." 
For  that  year  it  had  an  appropria- 
tion of  $64,000,  and  a  small  number 
of  officials  and  clerks,  who  gave  their 
attention  mainly  to  the  propagation 
and  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants. 
In  1912  the  Department's  appropria- 
tion was  $16,900,016,  and  its  work- 
ing force  numbered  nearly  13,000  per- 
sons, including  experts  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture,  in  addition  to 
a  corps  of  thousands  of  correspond- 
ents throughout  the  country  report- 
ing on  the  area  and  condition  of 
crops,  on  which  its  statistics  are 
made  up. 

The  Morrill  Act,  which  appropriat- 
ed immense  areas  of  the  public  do- 
main for  the  maintenance  of  state 
institutions  in  which  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  was  to  be  a  leading  sub- 
ject, was  passed  July  2,  1862,  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  movement  in  the  United 
States.     The  act  establishing  experi- 


ment stations  in  each  state  and  terri- 
tory in  connection  with  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act,  was  passed  March  2,  1887,  and 
was  the  culmination  of  several  years 
of  effort  in  that  direction.  At  the 
time  of  its  passage  there  were  17 
stations  maintain^  by  the  states. 
There  are  now  stations  in  every  state 
and  territory,  including  Alaslca,  Ha- 
waii, Porto  Rico,  and  the  Island  of 
Guam,  which  received  from  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  in  1911  a 
total  of  $3,615,425,  and  employed 
about  1,600  persons  in  the  work  of 
administration  and  research. 

Crop  Conditions.— The  season  of 
1912  was  late  over  many  sections, 
many  crops  requiring  replanting  and 
others  being  retarded  in  their  early 
development.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, were  offset  by  more  favorable 
conditions  later  in  the  season,  the 
months  of  July  and  August  especial- 
ly being  decidedly  favorable  for  crop 
development.  On  Sept.  1  the  compos- 
ite condition  of  all  crops  was  16^ 
per  cent,  better  than  at  the  same 
time  in  1911,  and  four  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  the  average  on  Sept.  1  of 
recent  years. 

Taking  into  account  both  the  acre- 
age and  the  yield  of  crops,  the  indica- 
tions as  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  November  were  for  a  produc- 
tion of  corn  exceeding  three  billion 
bushels,  the  largest  crop  ever  raised 
in  the  United  States.  The  wheat  crop 
of  over  720,000,000  bushels  has  been 
exceeded  several  times,  but  oats  with 
over  1,400,000,000  bush.,  barley  with 
nearly  225,000,000  bush,  and  rye  with 
over    35,000,000,    surpassed    all    pre- 
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vious  records  of  production.  The  crop 
of  potatoes,  414,000,000  bush.,  was 
much  tlie  largest  ever  produced  in 
this  country,  and  the  tobacco  crop, 
while  not  a  record  for  yield,  was 
much  above  the  average.  Hay  was 
one  of  the  products  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  early  season,  but  the  crop 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown. 

The  severe  weather  and  heavy 
snows  of  the  winter  and  spring  re- 
sulted in  heavy  losses  of  stock  in  the 
West,  the  Wyoming  State  Immigra- 
tion Commission  estimating  the  loss 
in  that  state  alone  at  $11,000,000. 
In  many  instances  entire  herds  of 
cattle  were  wiped  out,  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state  reported  heavy 
losses  of  sheep.  Stock  in  Colorado 
and  western  Kansas  also  suffered 
heavily.  In  July,  wool  buyers  placed 
the  shortage  in  the  domestic  clip  at 
all  the  way  from  20  to  30  million 
founds. 

Department  of  Agriculture. — ^The 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for 
the  federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1913  provides 
an  aggregate  of  $16,651,496,  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  year  except  1912, 
which  was  slightly  larger. 

The  act  carries  considerable  new 
legislation.  It  calls  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  lands  lying  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  forest  reserves  which 
are  found  to  be  suitable  for  farming, 
and  the  opening  of  these  lands  to  set- 
tlement (see  X,  Public  Lands).  The 
Proportion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
rational  Forests  to  be  expended  for 
public  schools  and  roads  is  increased 
from  25  to  35  per  cent.  The  sanitary 
provisions  of  the  meat-inspection  act 
are  extended  to  include  renovated 
butter  factories;   and  experiments  in 


acquired  (see  Amebican  Year  Book, 
1911,  p.  423).  The  continued  spread 
of  the  chestnut-bark  disease  led  to  an 
increase  of  the  fund  for  its  control 
from  $5,000  in  1912  to  $80,000  for 
1913  (see  Forestry ,  infra).  The  co- 
operative demonstration  work  in  the 
South  was  provided  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $332,960,  and  in  addition 
$300,000  was  granted  to  another 
branch  of  the  Department  for  work 
in  farm  management  and  farm  dem- 
onstration. This  will  enable  the  dem- 
onstration features  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  to  be  greatly  extend- 
ed. These  will  be  conducted  auite 
largely  in  cooperation  with  local 
agencies,  thus  enabling  more  to  be 
accomplished.  The  investigation  of 
the  sources  of  natural  fertilizers,  es- 
pecially potash,  was  continued  with 
an  increased  appropriation  (see 
XXVI,  Agricultural  Chemistry) ;  and 
the  campaign  against  the  Texas  cat- 
tle tick  in  the  South,  in  cooperation 
with  the  states,  was  given  an  ap- 
propriation of  $250,000,  as  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  largest  allotment  of  funds  to 
any  one  bureau  was,  as  usual,  to  the 
Forest  Service,  $5,343,045.  The  to- 
tal appropriation  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau is  $1,619,680;  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  $1,670,316,  exclu- 
sive of  the  permanent  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  meat  in- 
spection; the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry $2,061,686;  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  $968,940;  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  $301,420,  including  $165,000 
for  soil  surveys;  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology $672,340,  with  provision  for 
a  campaign  against  the  dreaded  Med- 
iterranean fly;  and  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  $1,871,700,  includ- 


breeding  horses  for  military  purposes  ,  ing   the    federal   contribution   to   the 
and   studies   of   the   rearing   of   fur-    maintenance  of  experiment  stations. 


bearing  animals  are  authorized.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  determining  the 
cost  of  food  at  the  farm  and  to  the 
consumer,  and  also  for  collecting  in- 
formation as  to  the  cooperative  and 
other  systems  of  marketing  farm 
products  in  this  country.  Authority 
for  continuing  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  the  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve 
18  continued,  any  unexpended  bal- 
ances being  made  available  until 
spent,  and  an  appropriation  is  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  lands  already 


The  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment printing  and  binding,  carried 
in  another  act,  is  $475,000;  and  an 
act  passed  during  the  year  providing 
for  the  federal  inspection  of  import- 
ed nursery  stock  under  the  Depart- 
ment carries  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  for  many  years 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
in  charge  of  the  execution  of  the 
pure-food  law,  resigned  in  March. 
This   followed   the   report  of  a  Con- 
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gressional  investigation  highly  com- 
mending  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  pure 
food.  He  was  succeeded  in  Decem- 
ber by  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg. 

Experiment  Stations. — ^The  extent 
of  the  present  provision  made  for  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  the  way  of  equipment  and 
maintenance  is  illustrated  by  the 
New  York  State  appropriations  to 
the  agricultural  college  at  Cornell 
University.  The  legislature  appro- 
priated an  aggregate  of  $907,000,  of 
which  $90,000  is  for  a  new  building 
for  poultry  husbandry,  $91,000  for  an 
animal-husbandry  laboratory,  $38,000 
for  a  live-stock  judging  pavilion,  and 
$100,000  for  an  agronomy  extension 
to  the  present  main  building.  The 
college  was  also  granted  $265,000  for 
current  expenses  and  $50,000  for  ex- 
tension work,  with  additional  items 
for  special  purposes  aggregating 
$87,000.  The  1912  legislature  in  Ken- 
tucky voted  a  permanent  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  for  the  experi- 
ment station  and  extension  work,  du- 
plicating the  amount  for  the  univer- 
sity, including  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture. A  series  of  12  experimental  and 
demonstration  farms  of  about  20 
jicres  each  have  been  authorised  by 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  station. 
JVIassachusetts  appropriated  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  for  the  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  agricul- 
tural college  and  experiment  station. 

Four  additional  experimental  fields 
have  been  authorized  in  Missouri, 
and  a  new  demonstration  farm  has 
been  provided  in  Minnesota  by  the 
purchase  of  a  240- acre  tract  near 
Duluth,  to  carry  on  work  in  dairying 
and  truck  farming,  and  to  conduct 
a  20-acre  combination  poultry,  or- 
chard, and  small-fruit  farm.  In 
Nebraska  a  160-acre  farm  has  been 
purchased  at  Culbertson  for  demon- 
stration purposes,  a  portion  to  be 
used  for  dry  farming  and  the  remain- 
der for  cropping  under  irrigation; 
and  Idaho  has  established  a  demon- 
stration farm  for  dry  farming  at 
Aberdeen  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state.  A  system  of  ten  branch 
stations  has  been  organized  in  Texas 
under  the  direction  of  the  college 
station,  to  conduct  local  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  typical  re- 
gions of  the  state.     Under  a  recent 


state  appropriation,  four  experimen- 
tal orchards  have  been  established  in 
Virginia,  in  representative  sections. 
Two  district  stations  for  experi- 
mental work  with  field  crops  nave 
also  been  provided,  and  experimental 
work  in  tobacco  growing  is  conducted 
at  five  localities. 

The  last  Wisconsin  legislature  pro- 
vided for  county  demonstration  farms 
in  cooperation  with  the  localities, 
under  the  direction  of  the  experiment 
station.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  assumed  management  of  a 
tract  of  nearly  1,700  acres  held 
jointly  by  the  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  state  peniten- 
tiary. The  tract  will  be  operated  as 
a  demonstration  farm.  The  station 
is  also  furnishing  advice  to  several 
other  state  institutions  on  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms  and  dairy 
herds.  An  interesting  departure  is 
the  starting  of  a  substation  for 
Ceara  rubber  in  Hawaii.  This  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Nahiku  rubber  district 
in  Maui.  The  work  has  been  very 
successful.  Rubber  of  a  high  quality 
has  been  produced,  only  ten  per  cent. 
below  Para  rubber.  The  expensive 
labor  seems  to  be  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  industry.  The  experi- 
ments have  been  mostly  in  tapping 
and  coagulating,  and  also  in  growing 
awa  {Piper  tnethyaticum) ,  a  medici- 
nal plant,  as  an  intercrop  between 
the  rubber  trees. 

The  live-stock  experiments  in  Alas- 
ka were  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  volcanic  eruption  of  Katmai 
(see  XXV,  Earthquakes  and  Vok>a^ 
noes),  which  covered  the  pastures  at 
Kodiskk  with  ashes  12  to  18  in.  de^ 
earlv  in  the  season.  About  100  head 
of  Galloway  cattle  and  50  head  of 
sheep  were  being  carried  on  these 
pastures,  and  fed  during  the  winter 
on  grass  cut  from  the  meadows.  The 
destruction  of  the  vegetation  made 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  cattle 
temporarily  to  pastures  in  the  state 
of  Nv'ashington,  tlius  interrupting  an 
interesting  experiment  which  had 
been  successful  up  to  that  time. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  ag- 
riculture in  Pennsylvania  State  C^- 
lege  and  director  of  the  station,  has 
b^n  appointed  to  a  similar  position 
in  the  University  of  California.  The 
latter   institution  has  recently  com- 
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pleted  a  tee  agricultural  building,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $200,000.  Additions 
to  the  staff  of  the  college  and  station 
are  planned,  and  it  is  expected  con- 
siderably to  strengthen  and  develop 
the  agricultural  work  in  the  state  in 
the  near  future. 

Graduate  School  of  Agriculture.— 
The  fifth  session  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture  was  held  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  at 
Lansing  in  July  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  of  American  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  with  Dr.  A.  C.  True  as 
dean.  It  brought  together  about  300 
persons,  including  a  faculty  of  48, 
three  of  whom  were  from  abroad. 
Lectures,  seminars,  and  conferences 
were  held  on  soils,  agronomy,  plant 
and  animal  physiology,  horticulture, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swine  and  poul- 
try, rural  engineering,  and  rural  eco- 
nomics, including  farm  management. 

Extensioii  Work. — In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  agriculture,  attention  is 
being  focused  especially  on  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  movement  for  popular 
education  and  extension  in  agricul- 
ture. Extension  work  is  passing 
through  an  experimental  and  forma- 
tive period.  Experience  is  showing 
the  great  need  of  well-directed  lead- 
ership, in  order  that  the  great  move- 
ment under  way  may  be  efficiently 
organized  and  guided  in  right  chan- 
nels. 

Ifae  present  development  of  exten- 
sion work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  form  of  organization  for  exten- 
sion teaching  in  agriculture  has  been 
provided  in  43  states,  with  exten- 
sion directors  in  charge.  In  27 
states  there  were,  in  1911,  109  men 
devoting  all  of  their  time  to  that 
work,  and  in  other  states  nearly  300 
giving  it  a  part  of  their  time.  For 
the  college  year  1911-12  there  was 
appropriated  $584,175  for  this  work 
in  37  states. 

Agricultural  trains  have  continued 
to  be  operated  extensively  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  serve  to 
bring  the  institutions  into  direct 
contact  with  thousands  of  persons 
not  otherwise  reached.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  make  longer  stops 
than  formerly,  and  often  to  cover  a 
wider  territory. 

Movable   sdiools    for    the    instruc- 


tion of  farmers  and  their  families 
are  assuming  greater  importance 
yearly,  and  are  rapidlv  being  extend- 
ed. Farmers'  Week  nas  b^me  an 
established  function  at  many  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Special  exer- 
cises for  the  interest  and  information 
of  practical  farmers  are  arranged, 
and  the  courses  are  attracting  in- 
creasingly large  numbers  of  men, 
who  go  away  enthusiastic  over  the 
experience  and  the  insight  they  have 
been  given.  The  attendance  the  past 
winter  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
stitutions to  their  utmost  in  some 
states.  In  Massachusetts  and  Wis* 
consin,  for  example,  the  attendance 
was  over  1,200.  (See  also  Agricul- 
tural Legislation,  infra.) 

Farm  Bureaus. — An  interesting  de- 
velopment of  the  extension  enterprise 
is  the  establishment  of  farm  bureaus, 
in  charge  of  agricultural  experts,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  and  direct- 
ing the  agricultural  welfare  of  the 
county  or  locality.  These  field  agents 
have  also  been  designated  as  **county 
representatives"  or  **county  adminis- 
tration men."  They  are  usually  sent 
out  from  the  colleges,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  under  their  supervi- 
sion. In  some  cases  the  counties 
have  been  found  willing  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  their  maintenance, 
in  others  state  funds  are  being  used, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  co- 
operating. In  Canada  the  plan  is  in 
successful  operation,  and  in  Alabama 
the  system  is  quite  completely  or- 
ganized, with  an  agent  in  every  coun- 
ty, and  sometimes  two,  who  devote 
themselves  fully  to  the  agricultural 
work  of  their  counties.  The  colleges 
in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  have  lo- 
cated several  of  these  men  to  act  as 
middlemen  between  the  colleges  and 
the  communities.  In  De  Kalb  Co., 
HI.,  a  soil  improvement  association 
was  organized,  which  employed  as 
"agricultural  commissioner"  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  state  university, 
raising  a  guaranty  fund  of  $10,000 
from  among  the  farmers,  bankers 
and  other  interests  to  finance  the  un- 
dertaking for  the  year.  The  county 
board  of  supervisors  has  contributed 
$2,000  and  has  authorized  the  use 
of  the  county  farm,  where,  as  well 
as  on  private  farms,  field  demonstra- 
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tions  will  be  conducted  with  a  view 
to  developing  permanently  profitable 
systems  of  agriculture.  A  county 
farm  bureau  was  organized  in  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  10 12, 
an  amendment  to  the  county  laws  be- 
ing secured  in  the  state  legislature 
permitting  the  supervisors  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
are  cooperating  with  the  county,  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  has 
made  a  contribution  and  furnishes 
the  manager  of  the  bureau  with 
transportation.  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  taken  a  similar  step.  A  farm 
bureau  has  also  been  established  by 
the  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  be  conducted  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  state  college 
of  agriculture.  A  farm  survey  and 
a  cow -testing  association  are 
planned.  The  above  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  but  shows  the 
character  and  the  variety  of  this  new 
type  of  local  agency. 

Interest  of  Business  Men  in  Agri- 
culture.—Over  200  delegates  repre- 
senting the  agricultural  committees 
of  the  bankers'  associations  of  22 
states  met  in  Minneapolis  Aug.  7-8 
for  the  discussion  of  measures  for 
agricultural  improvement  and  agri- 
cultural education.  The  importance 
of  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  was  urged,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  in  favor  of  carry- 
ing the  gospel  of  efficiency  to  farm- 
ers and  their  wives,  and  of  providing 
for  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the 
conmion  schools.  The  state  commit- 
tee from  North  Dakota  reported  fi- 
nancing the  better  farming  associa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  $45,000,  con- 
tributing $5,000  for  farmers'  insti- 
tutes in  the  absence  of  state  appro- 
priations, and  $5,000  for  holding  lo- 
cal corn-growing  contests,  in  which 
over  11,000  men  and  boys  participat- 
ed. This  committee  was  awarded  a 
silver  trophy  for  its  efforts. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  mileage 
of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
is  said  to  be  operated  by  companies 
which  are  making  organized  efforts 
to  promote  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  their  territory.  In  addition 
to  exploitation  and  efforts  to  attract 
new   settlers   to   the   land,    they   are 


conducting  educational  features  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  employing 
agricultural  experts,  and  publishing^ 
and  distributing  literature.  The 
past  season,  when  there  were  several 
outbreaks  of  a  new  horse  disease  and 
of  potato  diseases  in  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, and  Kansas,  the  railroads  sent 
experts  into  the  field  to  help  solve 
the  troubles  and  aid  the  farmers. 
Naturally  this  action  is  not  disinter- 
ested, as  is  suggested  by  the  falling 
off  in  shipment  of  potatoes  from  one 
section  of  Colorado  from  about  10,- 
000  carloads  to  less  than  1,000  last 
year,  but  it  illustrates  a  relatively 
new  attitude  of  cooperation. 

During  the  year  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  donated  $1,000,000 
for  the  promotion  of  farm  demon- 
stration work.  The  plan  contem- 
plates the  employment  of  an  expert 
to  advise  and  demonstrate  in  each  of 
100  counties,  to  be  selected  in  vari- 
ous states,  upon  terms  involving  an 
active  responsible  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  communities. 

In  the  interest  of  settling  people 
on  the  land,  Montfiore  G.  Kahn,  of 
New  York,  has  given  for  perpetual 
use  13,000  acres  of  land  in  New  Jer- 
sey to  be  let  rent  free,  in  ten-acre 
lots,  to  immigrants  who  come  from 
foreign  rural  communities. 

Land  Booming. — The  syndicating 
of  various  agricultural  enterprises, 
numerous  schemes  for  selling  small 
tracts  of  land  set  out  in  fruit  or 
other  crops  to  inexperienced  non- 
resident purchasers,  and  similar 
plans  based  on  the  present  popular 
interest  in  agriculture,  have  K)und  a 
large  number  of  victims.  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  a  reaction  has  set  in 
from  too  much  booming  and  misrep- 
resentation in  land  sales.  The  re- 
sponsible organs  of  labor  and  capital 
have  sent  notices  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  the  governors  of  other  states 
asking  people  to  stay  away  unless 
they  have  money.  Some  of  the  spec- 
ulative failures  have  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  new  settlers 
have  in  some  instances  lost  all  their 
possessions. 

Scandal  growing  out  of  the  sale  of 
Everglades  lands  in  Florida,  which 
the  state  is  engaged  in  draining  un- 
der a  plan  worked  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  led  to  a 
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lengthy  investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  a  Congressional  committee, 
based  on  the  ciiarge  that  informa- 
tion of  public  interest  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Department.  The  mis- 
representation of  dealers  in  this  land, 
by  which  thousands  of  people  have 
been  induced  to  invest  in  property 
still  under  water  and  for  the  drain- 
age of  which  only  the  main  canals 
are  being  provided,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  it  was  shown  that  Con- 
gress had  been  led  into  publishing 
and  circulating  a  report  on  the  Ever- 
glades which  was  repudiated  bv  the 
Department,  and  in  which  the  latter 
was  not  permitted  io  make  correc- 
tions of  statement;  but  the  Depart- 
ment itself  was  foimd  to  be  entirely 
within  its  rights  in  failing  to  pub- 
lish a  report  on  the  information  it 
had.  The  investigation  served  to 
emphasize  anew  the  extent  of  the  vic- 
tims of  fraud  and  misrepresentation, 
and  to  point  to  the  need  of  some 
form  of  protection  of  innocent  per- 
sons in  no  condition  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  elusive  and  fantastic 
schemes. 

Country  Life. — Organized  effort  for 
the  study  of  country  life  and  its  bet- 
terment continues  to  gain  in  scope 
and  extent.  The  National  Coimtry 
Life  Conference,  at  Spokane,  in  1911, 
appointed  a  temporary  committee  of 
rural-life  leaders  to  meet  and  organ- 
ize a  national  association  of  country- 
life  commissioners.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  plan  to  have  state  commissions 
giving  study  and  attention  to  the 
problems  of  each  state  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  work.  This  marks  another 
forward  step  in  the  movement. 

An  Illinois  State  Conference  on 
Country  Life,  held  at  De  Kalb,  Aug. 
1-2,  brought  together  representatives 
of  every  type  of  rural  organization 
and  discussed  all  phases  of  country 
life.  It  was  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Federation  for 
Country  Life  Progress,  a  state-wide 
organization  designed  to  unite  all 
rural  progress  agencies  in  Illinois. 
In  Massachusetts  the  third  annual 
rural  conference  was  held  at  the  ag- 
ricultural college  during  the  summer, 
and  was  the  most  widely  attended  of 
any  of  these  conferences.  The  speak- 
ers were  representlltive  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  in  the  country  which 


are  working  for  community  better- 
ment. The  initial  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Life  Ck>nference 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  March  14- 
16,  with  speakers  oi  national  repu- 
tation and  representatives  of  various 
agencies  interested  in  different 
phases  of  rural  life. 

A  lectureship  on  country-life  prob- 
lems has  been  added  to  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  needs  of  ru- 
ral communities  and  starting  move- 
ments in  various  localities  to  rem- 
edy unfavorable  conditions.  A  train- 
ing conference  for  rural  leaders  was 
held  at  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri- 
culture June  25- July  5.  It  was  es- 
pecially designed  for  secretaries  of 
rural  Young  Men's  and  Yoimg  Wom- 
en's Christian  Associations,  rural 
ministers,  school  principals  and 
teachers,  editors,  institute  lecturers, 
and   other  active  rural  workers. 

The  General  Education  Board  has 
made  a  grant  of  $250,000  toward  the 
endowment  of  a  school  of  country 
life  in  connection  with  the  George 
Peabody  School  for  Teachers,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The  object  will  be 
to  train  men  and  women  for  the 
riffht  kind  of  country  schools.  A  ru- 
rsu  survey  covering  three  counties  in 
Missouri  has  been  made  by  the  de- 
partment of  church  and  country  life 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  Spokane  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  country-life  im- 
provement, is  advocating  the  plan 
of  erecting  country-life  halls  as  com- 
munity centers  in  the  open  country. 
A  suggestive  feature  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  salaried  secretary,  whose 
duties  will  include  the  collection  of 
data  'as  to  crop  production  of  the 
district,  and  render  available  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, state  experiment  stations,  and 
other  agencies.  A  "social  center" 
has  been  established  by  a  landlord 
in  western  Texas  on  a  2,000- a  ere 
plantation,  nn  auditorium  beinfi^ 
erected  for  use  as  a  school,  church, 
neighborhood  clubhouse,  and  assem- 
bly hall.    Meetings  composed  of  ten- 
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ants,  landlord  and  their  families 
are  held  weekly,  when  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  int^ests  of  the  oommunity 
are  discussed.  The  results  are  re- 
ported highly  satisfactory. 

Meetings. — An  important  gathering 
was  the  meeting  at  Columbus,  0.,  in 
November,  1911,  of  the '  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Farmers*  Institute  Work- 
ers, the  American  Societies  of  Agron- 
omy and  of  Animal  Nutrition,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
cultural Science,  the  American  Farm 
Management  Association,  the  new 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agricultural  Teaching, 
the  Association  of  Official  Seed  An- 
alysts, and  the  Association  of  Feed 
Control  Officials.  The  National 
Grange  and  the  Ohio  State  Grange 
were  also  in  session  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  week. 

These  meetings  brought  together  an 
unusual  aggregation  of  workers  in 
agricultural  education  and  research, 
and  well  illustrated  the  present  or- 
ganization of  agricultural  science 
and  education.  In  addition  to  the 
programmes  of  the  individual  socie- 
ties, joint  sessions  were  held  at  which 
such  subjects  as  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  agricultural  investiga- 
tion, and  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
farm  management,  were  discussed. 
.The  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions met  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  and  several  of  the  above 
agricultural  societies  held  their  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  that  conven- 
tion. 

The  extent  to  which  agricultural 
questions  are  now  commanding  the 
attention  of  men  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  was  well  exem- 
plified at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Washington,  in  the 
olosiag  days  of  1011.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sections  and  the  af- 
filiated societies  ordinarily  devoted 
for  the  most  part  to  pure  science, 
gave  prominence  to  discussions  of 
soil  fertility,  crop  production,  plant 
improvement,  economic  questions,  and 
methods  of  investigation  bearing  on 
typical  agricultural  questions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 


ern Oommeroial  Congress,  held  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  was  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  facts  showing  the  educational  and 
agficultural  recovery  of  the  South 
during  the  past  half  century,  and  to 
a  discussion  of  measures  for  the  fur- 
ther advancement.  Special  interest 
was  manifested  in  two  conferences  at 
which  the  wide  scope  of  extension 
teaching  in  agriculture  in  the  Sou^ 
was  illustrated,  and  the  sympathy 
and  support  which  it  is  now  receiv- 
ing from  educational  leaders  were 
emphasized. 

The  National  Com  Exposition  of 
1912,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  passed  over, 
on  account  of  failure  in  the  arrange- 
ments,  and  is  to  be  held  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  in  January,  1913.  A  National 
Drainage  Congress  was  held  at  New 
Orleans  in  April,  the  first  meeting 
since  the  organization  of  the  new 
body.  It  advocated  a  plan  for  the 
drainage  of  the  swamp  lands  of  the 
country,  largely  held  in  private  own- 
ership, the  work  to  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  general  govern- 
ment on  a  partial  reimbursement 
plan.  With  the  object  of  giving  force 
and  effect  to  the  aims  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  office  of  director  was  cre- 
ated, with  M.,  0.  Leighton,  hydro- 
grapher  of  the  U.  S.  G^logical  Sur- 
vey, in  charge.  (See  also  X,  Reclama- 
tion.) The  Southern  Commercial 
Congress^  at  Nashville,  advocated  a 
commission  to  standardise  drainage 
laws,  and  urged  that  the  Government 
make  a  complete  survey  of  all 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  and  pre- 
pare plans  for  their  drainage.  The 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress 
met  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada, 
Oct.  21-25,  1912. 

Acricnltural  Credit. — ^A  well-de- 
fined movement  is  gaining  force  in 
this  country  to  provide  the  farmers 
with  better  facilities  for  raising 
money  to  carry  on  their  business.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  that  agriculture 
is  crippled  for  lack  of  credit  and 
banking  facilities.  This  need  has 
been  met  abroad  by  agricultural 
credit  associations  which  enable  fann- 
ers to  secure  money  at  low  rates.  A 
conference  on  rural  credit  was  held 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
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gress,  at  which  David  Lubin,  origina- 
tor of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  made  a  strong 
argument  to  show  the  need  of  cor- 
rscting  the  financial  weakness  of  the 
rural  life  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life,  by  building  up  rural 
credit  on  European  experience.  Presi- 
cbsnt  laft  has  strongly  advocated 
measures  in  this  direction.  The 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  has 
pointed  out  the  great  need  of  agri- 
cultural credit  associations  to  tide 
farmers  over  periods  of  drought  and 
years  of  shortage;  and  some  system 
by  which  farmers  can  secure  money 


cent.  The  potash  is,  however,  not  in 
immediately  available  form.  (See 
also  XXVI,  AgriculturcU  Chemistry,) 
Mitre  in  Soils. — The  discovery  of 
excessive  formation  of  nitrates  in 
certain  localities  in  Colorado,  by  Dr. 
W.  P.  Headden  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Sack- 
ett,  is  believed  to  explain  difficulties 
experienced  by  orchardists  and  su- 
gar-beet growers.  High  temperatures, 
abundant  moisture  under  irrigation, 
and  bare  culture  of  the  ground,  are 
found  to  favor  a  high  activity  of  the 
organisms  which  fix  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  and  those  which  nitrify  it. 
ihe  result  is  an  abnormally  high 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soil,  the  for- 


at  a  low  rate  of  interest  is  held  to  ,  mation  of  compounds  which  corn- 
have  a  very  direct  relation  to  agri-  pletely  change  the  physical  character 
cultural  progress  and  to  the  cost  of  of  the  soil,  making  it  putty-like  and 
food.  hygroscopic,    and    producing   an    un- 

Potash     Supply. — Interest    in    the    lualthy  condition  for   plant  growth. 


finding  of  an  American  supply  of 
potash  has  continued  unabated.  A 
potash  deposit  of  apparent  impor- 
tance has  been  discovered  at  Borax 
or  Searles  Lake,  in  San  Bernardino 
Co.,  Cal.  The  lake  is  the  last  re- 
maining pocket  of  a  once  much  larger 
lake  which  has  almost  dried  up,  and 
its  central  depression  contains  a 
large  body  of  crystalline  salts.  Anal- 
ysis of  samples  of  the  brine  shows  an 
average  of  6.78  per  cent,  of  potassium 
oxide  in  solution. 

The    potash    possibilities    of    the 


As  high  as  19  tons  in  the  surface 
foot  of  an  acre  of  soil  has  been  found. 
The  beet  crop  and  its  sugar  have 
been  seriously  affected  in  some  parts, 
and  apple  orchards  have  died  rapid- 
ly with  the  spread  of  the  trouble. 
The  finding  of  the  cause  is  a  signifi- 
cant discovery  and  has  developed  con- 
siderable discussion.  ( See  also  XXVI, 
Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

Forage  Day. — A  novel  proclama- 
tion, and  probably  the  first  one  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  agriculture,  was 
made  by  Grovernor  Mann,  of  Virginia, 


giant  kelp  fields  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  setting  aside  Aug.  14  as  Forage 
are  being  investigated  by  the  U.  S.  i  Day  in  that  state,  and  urging  the 
Bureau   of   Soils,   and   a   commercial    farmers  to  meet  in  their  county  seats 

?»lant  for  the  production  of  potash  I  to  diacuss  forage  crops  with  a  view 
rem  this  source  has  been  opened  i  to  increasing  the  amount  and  va- 
near  San  Diego,  Cal.  A  method  of  i  riety  of  hay,  grass,  and  other  forage 
making  water-soluble  potash  from  crops  raised  in  the  state.  County 
feldspar   rock   has  been   patented   in  I  agents  and  demonstrators  of  the  De- 


HkiB  country,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  manufactured  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  The  material  contains 
about  4%  per  cent,  of  water-soluble 
potash,  and  it  is  claimed  can  be  sold 
for  much  less  than  Canada  wood 
ashes.  It  is  being  subjected  to  field 
experiments  with  various  crops  at  a 
number  of  the  experiment  stations. 

The  Hawaii  Experiment  Station 
has  found  that*  the  black  sand  de- 
posits, which  occur  in  numerous 
quantities  in  that  country  and  are 
made  up  of  cinders  from  old  volcanic 
action,  contain  from  2  to  7  per  cent, 
of    potash,    averaging    about    5    per 


partment     of    Agriculture     attended 
many  of  the  meetings. 

Necrology. — Hon.  Norman  J.  Cole- 
man, first  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  long  a  successful  agricultural 
editor,  died  Nov.  2,  1911.  Dr.  M.  A. 
Scovell,  director  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Kentucky,  died  Aug.  15,  1912, 
at  the  age  of  57  years.  He  had  been 
director  of  the  Kentucky  Station 
since  its  establishment  in  1885,  and 
in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  sta- 
tion attained  prominence  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
tests   of   dairy   cows  at   the   World's 
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Coluiiibiau  Exposition  in  1893.    Prof,    through   a   tive-year   period,   reported 
John  Craig,  head  of  the  department    by  the  ^Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 


of  horiiculiure  at  Cornell  University 
and  a  ^mologist  of  national  reputa- 
tion, died  Aug.  12,  at  the  age  of  47 
years.  Dr.  H.  A.  Weber,  one  of  the 
pioneer  chemists  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  food  control,  and  since 
1884  professor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry at  Ohio  State  University,  died 
June  14,  at  the  age  of  67  years.  Dr. 
George  M.  Whitaker,  secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  died  at  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  Aug.  29. 

New  Booki. — Among  the  impor- 
tant books  of  the  year  are:  Fertili- 
zera  and  Crops,  or  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  PUmt  Feeding,  by  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  (New  York,  1912);  The 
Potato,  by  Eugeae  Grubb  and  W. 
a  Guilford  (New  York,  1912); 
Abridged  Agricultural  Records,  a 
compilation  of  the  findings  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
experiment  stations,  in  7  large  quarto 
^umes  <  Washington,  1912) ;  Farm- 
ers of  Forty  Centuries,  a  description 
and  discussion  of  the  agricultural 
practices  and  customs  of  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan,  by  F.  H.  King 
^Madison,  Wis.,  1911);  Engineering 
for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott 
(New  York,  1912);  Principles  of 
Rural  Economics,  by  T.  N.  Carver 
(Boston  and  London,  1911) ;  and  Co- 
operation Among  Farmers,  by  J.  L. 
Coulter   (New  York,  1911). 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  has  compiled  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  pamphlets  on 
^* Agricultural  Opportunities"  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country.  These 
give  information  concerning  the  re- 
sources, products,  physical  character- 
istics, and  general  f^icultural  con- 
ditions in  50  states  and  territories, 
grouped  by  natural  divisions  of  tlie 
countr3'- 

DAIBTINa 

E.  W.  Mown 

Cost  of  Production. — In  1912,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  averaged  so  high  as  to 
have  a  discouraging  effect  on  the 
dairy  industry.  The  results  of  an 
elaborate  study  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing    Minnesota     dairy     products 


showed  that  under  average  farm  con- 
ditions in  that  state  the  cost  is  ao 
high  that  the  income  received  from 
milk  or  butter  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production  on  most 
farms,  although  there  were  some 
farms  where  the  conditions  were  un- 
usually favorable  and  a  fair  profit 
remained  for  the  producer.  A  five- 
year  test  at  the  Connecticut  Experi- 
ment Station  showed  that  at  the 
present  cost  of  feed  and  labor  milk 
cannot  be  produced,  even  from  a  good 
herd,  for  four  cents  per  quart,  which 
is  less  tlan  most  producers  receive; 
and  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta- 
tion reported  the  cost  at  about  four 
cents  per  quart  to  make  milk  at  the 
present  time.  Probably  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  these  states  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country. 

Cost  of  Distribution. — ^The  commit- 
tee on  markets  of  the  New  York 
State  Food  Investigating  Committee 
reported  that  the  high  cost  of  milk 
to  the  consumer  was  due  largely  to 
faulty  methods  of  distribution,  as 
shown  in  the  cash  margin  between 
wholesale  cost  price  and  retail  sell- 
ing price,  which  in  the  case  of  dairy 
products  for  New  York  City  was  as 
follows:  fresh  milk  71.5  per  cent.; 
creamery  butter  16.9  per  cent.;  whole 
milk  cheese  28.13  per  cent.;  con- 
densed milk  22.7  per  cent.  This  com- 
pels the  consumer  to  pay  a  high  price 
and  yet  returns  so  low  a  figure  to 
the  dairyman  as  to  discourage  fur- 
ther increase  in  production.  As  esti- 
mated by  a  firm  in  Boston,  the  cost 
of  delivering  a  quart  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  is  4.4  cents,  to  which  must 
be  added  0.37  cent  for  shrinkage.  The 
average  price  paid  to  the  producer 
for  one  year  was  3.9  cents  per  quart, 
making  a  net  cost  per  quart  when 
delivered  to  the  consumer  of  8.67 
cents. 

Dairy  Shows. — Exhibition  contests 
of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese 
have  rendered  great  educational  serv- 
ice by  showing  the  value  of  producing 
milk  under  sanitary  conditions,  and 
have  proved  that  milk  and  cream 
properly  handled  can  be  shipped 
thousands  of  miles  and  remain  sweet 
for  weeks.    They  have  helped  to  point 
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out  to  dairymen  the  common  defects 
in  milk  and  how  to  overcome  them. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  esti- 
mates that  the  annual  loss  in  that 
state  alone,  due  to  poor  cream, 
amounts  to  over  $1,000,000. 

Milk  Hygiene. — Several  epidemics 
of  septic  sore  throat,  which  occurred 
in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  other 
places,  were  traced  U>  the  presence 
of  a  Streptococcus  in  the  milk  sup- 
ply. This  adds  another  disease  to 
which  the  public  is  liable,  unless  the 
production  and  sale  of  milk  and  its 
products  are  subjected  to  more  strin- 
gent regulations.  These  outbreaks 
have  stimulated  the  health  authori- 
ties to  renewed  activity  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  produced  and  market- 
ed, some  even  going  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vocate that  if  raw  milk  is  to  be  used 
at  all  employees  in  dairies  should  be 
examined  periodically  for  contagious 
diseases. 

The  adoption  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  City,  on  Jan.  1, 
1912,  of  regulations  relative  to  the 
grading  and  proper  labeling  of  milk 
is  an  important  step,  and  if  these 
can  be  enforced  must  cause  radical 
changes  in  the  methods  of  controlling 
the  milk  supply.  It  is  proposed  to 
inspect  44,000  farms  in  seven  differ- 
ent states,  and  12,000  stores  in  which 
milk  is  sold  in  New  York  City;  also 
the  conditions  of  transportation, 
wagons,  pasteurizing  and  bottling 
plants,  and  creameries  which  handle 
the  milk. 

Creamery  Products. — ^Although  the 
creamery  industry  has  been  expanded 
in  Canada,  the  supply  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  not  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. There  has  been  a  decline  in 
exports  of  cheese  and  cream  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  season  1911-12  Canada 
was  obliged  to  import  over  2,000,000 
lb.  of  butter  from  New  Zealand. 

A  constant  source  of  friction  be- 
tween the  creameries  and  their  pa- 
trons is  the  daily  variation  in  the 
richness  of  cream,  but  extensive  ex- 
periments carried  on  at  the  Indiana 
and  Missouri  experiment  stations 
have  proved  conclusively  that  though 
there  is  a  wide  variation  from  day  to 
dav  in  these  tests,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  creamer>'  is  dealing  dishon- 


estly with  its  patrons,  for  there  are 
many  factors  which  affect  the  per- 
centage of  cream  as  it  leaves  the 
separator,  and  unless  there  is  uni- 
formity in  the  care  of  the  milk  on 
the  farm  and  its  separation,  and  in 
sampling  and  testing  the  cream  at 
the  creameries,  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  more  or  less  variation  in  each 
lot  of  cream  produced  on  the  same 
farm. 

Codperative  Aasodationi. — ^Much  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the 
character  of  the  animals  kept  for 
dairy  purposes,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  in  all  localities 
where  cooperative  associations  for 
cow  testing  and  cattle  breeding  have 
been  organized.  The  main  centers  of 
activity  for  this  line  of  work  of 
which  reports  are  available  have  been 
in  Maine,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and 
North  Dakota.  By  means  of  this  co- 
operation the  poorer  animals  are 
weeded  from  the  herd  and  their  place 
is  filled  by  better  stock. 

Dairy  Recordi. — Phenomenal  dairy 
records  have  been  made,  the  most  no- 
ticeable one  being  that  of  Banostine 
Belle  De  Kol,  a  five-year-old  Holstein 
cow,  which  produced  in  one  year  27,- 
404.4  lb.  of  milk,  or  over  9  gallons 
per  day.  This  milk  contained  on  an 
average  3.86  per  cent,  of  fat,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  1,322.925  lb. 
of  butter,  or  an  average  of  over  3^ 
lb.  of  butter  a  day  throughout  the 
year. 

Prof.  Eckles,  of  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  shown  that 
tests  of  dairy  cows  made  for  short 
intervals  at  the  beginning  of  the  lac- 
tation period  cannot  he  depended 
upon  to  indicate  the  normal  percent- 
age of  fat  produced  by  the  cows  test- 
ed, as  a  large  percentage  of  the  milk 
fat  may  be  drawn  from  the  body  of 
the  cow.  Consequently,  seven-day 
tests  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  indi- 
cate the  value  of  a  cow  for  milk-fat 
production. 

BmUOOBAPHT 

Cooper,  T.  p.— The  Cost  of  Produoing 
Minnesota  Dairy  Products,  190^-009, 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  124 ;  U.  S.  Dept 
Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Bui.  88.)— An  In- 
vestigation of  the  cost  of  producing 
dairy  products  on  ttiree  groups  of 
Minnesota  farms. 
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Mabquart,  B. — Lehrhuoh  dee  Milohvieh- ]yN\ii(i\i    caused    a    heavy    demand    for 


KontrolUcesens.  (Berlin,  1911.) — This 
treats  of  the  methods  of  organizing 
and  conducting  cow-testing  associa- 
tions, and  their  value  to  the  dairy 
Industry. 
MoNTOisiN^  A. — Le  Lait,  son  Analyse, 
son  Utilization.     (PaHs,  1911.) —This 


treats    of    the    chemistry    of   normal   beef  from  the  United  States  to  Great 


and  abnormal  milk. 

Report  of  the  Commiasion  on  MUk 
Standards  Appointed  hy  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee.  (Pub.  Health 
and  Mar.  Hosp.  Serv.  U.  S.,  Pub. 
Health  Rpts.,  27  (1912),  No.  10,  pp. 
673-691 ;  reprinted  as  Reprint  No.  78.) 
— This  gives  a  classification  of  milk 
and  cream,  definitions  of  bacteriolog- 
ical and  chemical  standards,  and  rules 
for  the  production,  handling,  and  dis- 
tribution  of   milk. 

Wilcox,  B.  V. — Production  and  Inspec- 
tion of  Milk.  (Hawaii  Sta.  Spec.  Bui. 
1912,  July  31.) — This  work  Includes 
a  statement  of  approved  methods  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  cows,  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  their  diseases, 
handling,  transportation,  sale,  refrlg- 
eratloQ,   and    pasteurization   of   milk. 

Witt,  G.  A. — Die  Ueiztechnischen  Bin- 
richtunffen  der  KUserei.  (Bern,  1911.) 
— A  systematic  treatise  on  methods 
of  heating  the  curd  and  supplying 
heat  to  all  parts  of  the  cheese  factory. 

LIVE    STOCK 

E.  W.  MOBSE 

Shortage  in  Cattle.— The  United 
States  is  passing  through  a  period 
of  great  changes  in  the  live-stock  in- 
dustries, and  particularly  that  of 
beef  production.  Cattle  sold  for  higher 
prices  in  Chicago  in  1912  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  closing  of 
the  open   range  and  the  abnormally 


stockers  and  feeders. 

The  exportation  of  cattle  from  the 
United  States  has  steadily  decreased 
since  1904,  until  they  have  ceased  to 
be  of  any  importance  as  an  article  of 
export.     Even  the  export  of  dressed 


Britain  temporarily  ceased  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  In 
the  meantime,  the  importation  of  cat- 
tle has  grown  from  16,056  head  in 
1904  to  over  300,000  in  1912.  The 
cattle  imported  are  drawn  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Mexico,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  imported  for  breeding 
purposes,  which  come  chiefly  from 
England  and  Canada.  This  change  in 
trade  currents  is  caused  largely  by  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  on 
farms  in  the  United  States,  there  be- 
ing a  little  less  than  60,000,000  cattle 
on  farms,  as  against  over  70,000,000 
in  1907.  The  export  price  of  cattle 
has  advanced  from  an  average  of 
$71  in  1905  to  about  $85  in  1912. 
There  was  an  exceedingly  heavy  loss 
of  animals  from  exposure  and  dis- 
ease for  the  year.  The  total  loss  esti- 
mated for  the  year  ended  April  1, 
1912,  was  as  follows:  cattle,  2,497,- 
581  head;  sheep,  3,834,702;  swine, 
5,834,456. 

Cost  of  Distribution.— The  Commit- 
tee on  Markets  in  New  York  State  in- 
vestigated the  cost  of  distribution  of 
meat  and  meat  products,  and  found 
that  the  cash  margin  between  whole- 
sale cost  price  and  retail  selling  price 
was  as  follows:  beef  hind-quarters  70 
per  cent.;  beef  fore-quarters  34.5  per 
cent. ;  pork  and  hams  45.45  per  cent. ; 
high  prices  of  feed  for  several  years   lamb  31.1   per  cent.;   bacon  33.33  per 


started  a  strong  movement  to  mar- 
ket, which  continued  until  the  spring 
of  1912.  At  the  end  of  the  run  there 
were  enormous  numbers  of  immature 
cattle  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 


cent.;  live  fowls  25  per  cent.;  frozen 
roasters  24.15  per  cent.;  western  eggs 
19.47  per  cent.;  nearby  eggs  30.42  per 
cent.  This  high  cost  of  distribution 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  movement  to 


though  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  |  establish  a  municipal  market  on  a 
the  number  of  head  received  at  the  '  plan  similar  to  that  in  Mttnich  and 
principal  markets  the  average  ,  other  European  cities, 
weight  was  much  less  than  normal. '  Sheep. — ^"At  the  beginning  of  the 
The  inevitable  result  has  been  a  de-  year  sheep  values  were  low  because  of 
creased  amount  of  available  meat,  the  heavy  liquidation  in  1911,  and  the 
which  cannot  be  restored  to  normal  market  had  not  recovered.  The  trade 
proportions  for  several  years.  Early  in  wool  throughout  the  year  was 
in  the  summer  the  shortage  became  brisk  and  healthy.  In  spite  of  a  rec- 
apparent,  and  the   rise  in   prices  of    ord  clip  in  Australia  the  supply  of 


cattle  on  the  hoof  was  accentuated 
by  the  promise  of  a  good  com  crop. 


raw  wool  was  short  at  the  end  of  the 
year.       The     oversea     shipments     of 
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wool  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land amounted  to  a  total  value  of 
$144,008,854.  The  quality  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  has  gradually  become 
less  fine  and  soft  than  formerly,  as 
the  coarser  breeds  were  found  to  be 
more  profitable  to  keep.  There  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  shipments  in 
wool  from  Argentina,  as  sheep  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  cattle  in  order  to 
supply  Qreat  Britain  with  beef  which 
formerly  came  from  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  great  activ- 
ity in  the  sheep  industry  in  Canada, 
which  is  being  further  encouraged  by 
governmental  measures. 

Poultry. — The  poultry  industry  has 
greatly  increased  over  that  of  previ- 
ous years  in  nearly  every  state. 
There  have  been  many  egg-laying 
contests  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  undertaken  by  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Board  has  shown  that 
both  utility  qualities  and  standard- 
bred  points  may  be  combined  in  the 
same  fowl,  as  the  best  laying  hen 
during  the  first  eight  months  was  a 
pure-bred  fowl  from  a  male  and  fe- 
male which  were  both  prize  winners 
at  poultry  shows.  Contests  have 
shown  that  ducks  are  better  layers 
than  was  generally  supposed.  On 
April  1,  a  10-year  egg-laying  contest 
closed  in  New  South  Wales.  During 
that  time  there  was  an  improvement 
in  the  type  of  bird,  and  the  average 
number  oi  eggs  was  raised  from  131 
to  184  per  hen  per  year.  M.  Les- 
carde,  the  French  engineer,  has  dis- 
cussed a  new  method  for  preserving 
eggs  by  packing  them  in  a  specially 
constructed  metal  box  and  treating 
them  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and 
nitrogen.  In  July  an  International 
Association  of  Poultry  Instructors 
and  Investigators  was  organized  in 
London.  Its  object  is  the  inter- 
change of  knowledge  and  experience 
among  those  engaged  throughout  the 
world  in  poultry  teaching,  demon- 
stration, and  investigation,  and  to 
promote  the  extension  of  knowledge 
by  encouraging  scientific  research, 
collecting  statistics,  and  improving 
methods  of  marketing. 

BiBLIOOBAPHT 


book  on  breeding,  feeding,  and  man- 
agement of  horses. 

Cbitchbll^  J.  T.,  and  Raymond,  J. — 
A  History  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade. 
(London.) — This  contains  historical 
and  statistical  data  on  the  export  of 
beef  and  mutton  from  America  and 
Australia  to  Great  Britain. 

Dawson,  H.  C. — The  Hog  Book,  (Chi- 
cago.)— A  practical  treatise  on  breed- 
ing and  feeding  swine. 

Dechambrb,  P. — Traits  de  Zooteohnie: 
I,  Zootechnie  O^irale.  (Paris.) — ^A 
treatise  on  growth,  reproduction, 
heredity,  and  the  economic  produc- 
tion   of   meat,    milk,    and    wooL 

Harpbb,  M.  W. — Manual  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals. (New  York.) — A  practical 
guide  to  the  choosing,  breeding,  and 
management  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine. 

Kleinheinz,  F. — Bheep  Managew^ent. 
(Madison,  Wis.) — A  guide  to  the  prac- 
tical   problems    of    sheep    husbandry. 

Ltdekkeb,  Richabd. — The  Horse  and 
Its  Relatives;  The  Bheep  and  lis 
Cousins;  The  Oao  and  Its  Kindred; 
(London.) — These  discuss  the  ances- 
try of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

RiCHABOSON,  C. — The  New  Book  of  the 
Horse.  (London,  New  York  and 
Toronto.) — ^A  general  treatise  on 
breeds  of  horses  and  methods  of 
horse    breeding    in    England. 

Robinson,  J.  H. — Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Poultry  Culture.  (Boston, 
New  York  and  London.) — ^A  practical 
book  on  poultry  raising. 

DISEASES    OF   LIVE   STOCK 

W.  A.   HOOKEB 

A  New  Horse  Disease. — The  year 
was  made  notable  by  a  serious  out- 
break of  a  disease  among  horses,  the 
cause  of  which  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. During  the  third  week  in 
August  this  disease  became  epizootic 
among  horses  in  central  and  western 
Kansas,  and  spread  rapidly  over  the 
state  and  into  neighboring  states.  Its 
spread  in  Kansas  was  so  rapid  and 
the  mortality  was  so  high  (estimated 
by  a  competent  judge  at  95  per  oent. ) 
that  horse  owners  were  thrown  into  a 
panic.  Following  a  trip  through  the 
infected  district  in  Kansas  about  the 
middle  of  September,  at  which  time 
75  of  the  105  counties  were  infected, 
it  was  estimated  by  Dr.  W.  8.  Schoen- 
leber,  head  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment,  and   Mr.    E.   H.   Webster,   di- 


rector   of    the    Experiment    Station, 

Babtok,    p.    T.-'Horses    and    Practical^  ^^^^  i"   ^^^  western  half  of  Kansas 
Horse  Breeding.     (London.)— A  band-   alone  at  least  20,000  horses  had  died 
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of  this  disease.  In  addition  to  this 
direct  loss  of  some  $2,000,000  in 
horses,  the  indirect  loss,  particularly 
in  farm  work  undone  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  horses,  was  estimated  at 
twice  that  amount.  The  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  spread  by  means  of  wa- 
ter and  forage.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing there  appears  to  be  considerable 
doubt  among  those  who  have  con- 
ducted investigations  as  to  the  act- 
ual cause  of  the  disease.  Many  con- 
sider the  disease  to  be  a  toxemia,  re- 
sulting from  the  horses  feeding  on 
the  moldy  fodder  brought  about  by 
the  unusually  wet  weather.  A  vac- 
cine which  is  said  to  have  given  fa- 
vorable results  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College. 

Contagious  Abortion  of  Cattle. — 
From  the  viewpoint  of  economic  im- 
portance, contagious  abortion  of  cat- 
tle is  ranked  second  only  to  tubercu- 
losis, and  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  it  even  supersedes  the  latter 
in  the  monetary  loss  it  occasions. 
The  disease  may  be  brought  into  a 
herd  by  an  unsuspected  animal  and 
may  spread  rapidly  to  other  individ- 
uals without  attracting  attention,  in- 
asmuch as  there  are  no  readily  noted 
symptoms  present  in  the  diseased 
animals.  The  studies  of  Drs.  Schroe- 
der  and  Cotton  and  Theobald  Smith 
and  M.  Fabyan  have  shown  that  the 
causative  organism  of  this  disease  oc- 
curs in  the  milk  of  affected  animals. 
Through  the  application  of  the  com- 
plement fixation  test,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  causative  organism 
in  the  United  States  is  the  same  as 
that  in  Europe. 

Hog  Cholera. — This  disease  was 
widespread  in  its  occurrence.  Sev- 
eral states  conmienced  the  manufac- 
ture of  hog-cholera  serum,  making  no 
less  than  25  that  are  now  supplying 
the  serum. 

Scabies  in  Cattle. — In  August  an 
order  was  issued  releasing  from 
quarantine  on  account  of  scabies  in 
cattle  51,644  sq.  miles  of  territory 
in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Texas.  About  ten  years  ago 
when  the  work  was  first  undertaken, 
scabies  in  cattle  was  prevalent  in  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  that  entire  area  was 
quarantined.     Portions  of  the  terri- 


tory have  been  released  from  time  to 
time  as  they  were  freed  from  the 
disease,  until  now  there  remains  in 
quarantine  only  a  comparatively  small 
area.  The  infection  in  this  remain- 
ing territory  is  very  light,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  believes 
that  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore this  disease  is  totally  eliminated 
from  the  country. 

Malta  Fever. — This  disease,  found 
in  1911  to  occur  among  goats  in 
southwestern  Texas  and  in  New 
Mexico,  where  it  has  apparently  been 
enzootic  for  the  last  25  years,  was 
reported  during  the  year  from  Ari- 
zona. Two  French  investigators, 
N^gre  and  Raynaud,  described  a  coc- 
cus which  culturally  and  morpholog- 
ically resembles  Micrococcus  meliten- 
sis,  the  cause  of  Malta  fever,  but  is 
distinguished  therefrom  through  its 
not  agglutinating  with  a  specific 
Malta-fever  serum. 

Dourine.— The  perfection  of  the 
complement  fixation  test  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  disease  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry to  diagnose  in  the  laboratory 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  suspicious 
cases  occurring  in  eastern  Montana 
by  means  of  blood  sera  from  the  sus- 
pected animals.  Four  of  five  ani- 
mals tested  in  this  way  in  July  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  the  affec- 
tion. Thus  it  appears  that  another 
center  of  dourine  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States,  but  at 
the  time  of  writing  it  is  impossible 
to  state  whether  the  disease  was  im- 
ported or  originated  from  one. of  the 
previous  outbreaks  in  this  country. 
Its  appearance  in  Brazil  was  report- 
ed for  the  first  time. 

Complement  Fixation  Test.— This 
test  has  been  found  to  be  a  reliable 
means  for  diagnosing  contagious 
abortion,  glanders,  dourine,  Malta 
fever,  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia, 
and  it  seems  fair  to  believe  that  it 
will  soon  be  available  for  diagnosing 
other  diseases. 

New  Curative  Drugs. — The  drug 
dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol  (606),  first 
prepared  by  Ehrlich  and  now  sold 
under  the  commercial  name  of  sal- 
varsan,  was  successfully  used  in 
treating  contagious  pneumonia  and 
lymphangitis  m  equines.  A  new 
drug,  known  as  neo-salvarsan   (914), 
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has    been     experimented    with    and '  &»otica),   and   the   exclusion   of   cer- 


found  to  be  more  toxic  to  trypano 
somes  than  is  salvarsan. 

BiBLIOQBAPHT 

Baum^  H. — Da9  Lymphgefd$89y9tem  des 
Rind€9,  ( Berlin.  A.  Hlrschwald,  1912.) 
— Deals  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  cattle. 

HuTTSA^  F.,  and  Masbk,  J. — Special 
Pathology  and  Thorapeutiot  of  the 
Disea9e»  of  DomeMtio  AnimaU,  (Chi- 
cago, Alexander  Eger,  2  vols..  1012.) 
— A  translation  of  Bpegielle  Patholo- 
ffie  und  Therapie  der  Hauatiere,  edit- 
ed by  J.  R.  Mohler  and  A.  Bichhorn ; 
a  flrst  English  translation  from  the 
third  German  edition. 

Marks,  J. — Lehrhuch  der  klinischen 
Diagnottik  der  inneren  Krankheiten 
der  Hau$iiere.  (Jena,  Q.  Fischer, 
1912.) — A  comprehensive  work  on  the 
clinical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals. 

Marshall^  C.  E. — Microbiology.  (Phila- 
delphia, P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Com- 
pany, 1911.) — Includes  accounts  of 
imomnity  and  of  the  microbial  dis- 
eases of  man  and  domestic  animals. 

MooRB^  V.  A. — Principles  of  Microbiol- 
ogy: A  TreaUse  on  Bacteria,  Fungi, 
and  Protogoa  Pathogenic  for  Domee- 
ticated  Animals,  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Car- 
penter and  Company,  1912.) — ^A  text- 
book prepared  for  use  by  veterinary 
students  beginning  the  study  of  mi- 
crobiology. 

Saboia,  M. — Bobre  a  Trypanoeomiaee 
dot  tquidae,  oonheoida  no  Ceard  pelo 
nome  de  **Mofo,"  (Rio  Janeiro,  Jor- 
nal  do  Brasil,  1912.) — Records  the 
occurrence  of  dourine  in  Brazil  for 
the  flrst  time. 

DISEASES    OF    PLANTS 

Walteb  H.  Evans 

The  American  Phytopathological 
Association,  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  27- 
31,  1011,  and  many  papers  on  plant 
pathology  were  presented. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  a  national  Inspec- 
tion and  Quarantine  Act  (see  Agri- 
cultural  Legislation,  infra)  was  the 
establishment  of  a  <|uarantine  against 
the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  potatoes  from  countries 
known  to  be  infested  with  the  black 
wart    disease    (Chrysophlyctia    endo- 


tain  species  of  pine  from  countries 
where  the  white-pine  blister  blight 
{Peridermium  pini)  is  known  to 
exist.  The  American  Nurseryman's 
Association,  through  a  committee, 
has  begun  cooperative  experiments  in 
ten  states  to  determine  the  cause 
and  effect  of  galls  on  the  roots  of 
apple  trees. 

uhlorosis  in  Planti. — This  serious 
trouble  is  being  studied  by  a  number 
of  investigators.  Gile  found  that 
two  or  more  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  soil  contributed  to  the 
occurrence  of  chlorosis  in  pineapples. 
Maz6  found  that  chlorosis  could  be 
induced  in  maize  by  a  number  of 
causes,  among  them  an  excess  of 
lime,  the  absence  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
etc.  Similar  evidence  from  Italy  has 
been  recently  presented.  The  chlo- 
rosis of  grapevines  is  reported  upon 
by  a  number  of  investigators  in 
France.  Lack  of  iron  and  too  much 
lime  are  given  as  the  chief  causes. 

Rusts  and  Other  Diseases  of  Grains. 
— Arthur,  Kern,  Hecke,  Dietel,  Tre- 
boux,  and  others  are  continuing  their 
investigations  of  the  cereal,  grass, 
and  allied  rusts,  and  have  reported 
upon  additional  host  plants  for  the 
alternate  generations  of  a  number  of 
heteroecious  species.  Eriksson  has 
presented  additional  data  relating  to 
nis  mycoplasm  theory,  and  Pritchard 
offers  more  data  on  the  wintering  of 
rusts  in  the  grain.  Olive  has  added 
to  his  contributions  relating  to 
heteroecism  in  rusts,  particularly  as 
to  the  primary  host  plants  of  some 
hypothetical  autcecious  ancestors  of 
rusts.  Further  notes  have  been  pub- 
lished tending  to  confirm  Bolley's 
hypothesis  of  disease  infection  of 
grain  through  soils  and  seed.  Beck- 
with  reports  finding  spores  of  about 
a  dozen  species  of  fungi  in  samples 
of  wheat  soils,  and  some  are  known 
to  be  parasitic  on  wheat. 

Chestnut  Bark  Disease. — This  de- 
structive disease,  attributed  to  at- 
tacks of  the  fungus  Diaporthe  parch 
aiticaf  seems  to  be  spreading  and  is 
now  known  to  be  present  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
srinia.     Congress    appropriated   $80,- 
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000  for  studying  the  disease  and 
means  for  its  control,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania is  continuing  its  efforts  under 
an  appropriation  of  $275,000  made 
in  1911.  A  conference  was  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20-21,  1912,  to 
consider  ways  and  means  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  this  disease.  Path- 
ologists, forest  officers,  and  others, 
representing  18  states,  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting.  Some  con- 
troversy has  arisen  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  fungus  causing  the 
disease,  and  some  pathologists  claim 
it  is  indistinguishable  by  morpholog- 
ical characters  from  a  species  pres- 
ent in  Europe  as  a  harmless  sapro- 
phyte on  chestnut  trees.  This  disease 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  quite 
destructive  disease  of  chestnut  trees 
in  Europe  which  is  known  as  black 
canker  or  ink  disease,  from  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  symptoms.  (See 
also  Forestry y  infra.) 

Potato  Diseases. — Investigations  on 
the  potato-rot  fungus  {Phytophthora 
infeatans)  begun  by  Jones  at  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  have  been  continued  by  him 
and  former  assistants,  and  additional 
facts  relating  to  the  life  history  of 
the  fungus  have  been  worked  out. 
The  results  of  20  years'  experiments 
in  spraying  for  the  control  of  potato 
diseases  in  Vermont  have  been  sum- 
marized, showing  that  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  gains  were  made 
ranging  from  18  per  cent,  in  1910, 
when  there  was  no  disease,  to  215 
per  cent,  in  1901,  when  diseases  were 
very  prevalent.  For  the  control  of 
the  blackleg,  a  bacterial  disease  of 
potatoes,  Morse  recommends  the 
treatment  of  the  seed  tubers  with 
formaldehyde,  the  organism  being 
carried  in  infected  tubers.  The  wart 
disease  of  potatoes,  due  to  Chryao- 
phlyctis  endohiotica,  is  giving  much 
concern  to  potato  growers  in  Europe. 
The  hot  dry  weather  of  1911  failed 
to  check  the  development  of  the  fun- 
gus. GUssow  reports  finding  the 
fungus  present  on  potatoes  imported 
from  England  into  Canada  during  the 
spring  of  1912.  In  Germany  the  leaf- 
roU  disease  of  potatoes  continues  to 
perplex  pathologists,  and  a  special 
committee  has  been  appointed  to 
make  a  study  of  its  cause  and  means 
^or  its  control.    Miss  Elizabeth  Dale 


has  found  that  "blindness"  in  pota- 
toes, a  common  trouble  in  England, 
is  due  to  Verticillium  albo-atrum 
destroying  the  eyes  of  the  tub«rs,  thus 
preventing   their  germination. 

The  Panama  Disease  of  Bananas. — 
This  disease  has  been  reported  from 
a  number  of  additional  stations,  and 
further  studies  of  the  banana  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  are  a  number 
of  destructive  diseases  of  this  plant, 
some  of  which  are  due  to  fungi  while 
others  are  caused  by  attacks  of  bac- 
ten  a 

White  Pine  Blister  Blight— At- 
tempts are  being  made  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  this  disease  in  this 
country,  but  Spaulding  has  shown  by 
a  study  of  10,000  three-year-old 
white  pine  seedlings  that  a  single  in- 
spection will  not  reveal  all  the  in- 
fected trees. 

New  or  Little  Known  Plant  Dis- 
eases.— Bessey  has  contributed  the  re- 
sults of  an  extended  study  of  the 
root  knot  of  plants,  due  to  nematode 
attack,  and  reports  nearly  500  species 
of  plants  subject  to  this  organism, 
Heterodera  radicicola,  A  serious 
disease  of  apple  trees  in  Oregon,  due 
to  Glcdosporium  malicorticis,  is  de- 
scribed by  Jackson.  GUssow  reports 
a  new  disease  of  peach  trees  in  the 
Niagara  regions  of  Canada  and  New 
York.  A  bacterial  disease  of  cher- 
ries, characterized  by  a  copious  gum 
flow,  is  attributed  to  PaeudomoiMa 
ceraaus.  A  new  disease  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes in  Delaware  is  reported  as  be- 
ing due  to  Trichoderma  koeningi, 
Taubenhaus  has  found  a  new  disease 
of  sweet  peas  to  be  due  to  Qlomerella 
rufomaculana,  the  same  fungus  that 
causes  the  bitter  rot  of  apples.  A 
new  disease  of  cauliflower,  due  to 
Bacterium  maculicolum,  has  b^n  de- 
scribed. From  Australia  comes  the 
report  that  maize  smut  {Uatilago 
maidis)  and  the  late  blight  of  pota- 
toes {Phytophthora  infeatans)  have 
made  their  appearance  and  are  prov- 
ing very  destructive. 

Bibliography. — Three  new  journals 
devoted  in  part  to  plant  disease  study 
have  made  their  appearance  since  the 
previous  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book. 
They  are:  Journal  of  Economic  Bat" 
any,  Pomona,  Cal.;  Mycologiaohea 
Zentralblattf  Jena;  and  Zeitschrift 
fur  Gdrungaphyaiologie,  Berlin,  Ger- 
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many.  Some  of  the  more  recent  im- 
portant contributions  to  plant  dis- 
ease literature  are: 

Bbiksson^  J.,  translated  by  Molander, 
Anna. — Fungoid  Diseases  of  Agricul' 
tural  Plants,  (London,  Bailll^re, 
1911.) 

Jones,  L.  B.,  Oiddings,  N.  J.,  and  Lot- 
man,  B.  F. — Investigations  of  the  Po- 
tato Fungus,  Phytophthora  infestans. 
(U.  S.  Dept  of  Agric,  Bur.  Plant  In- 
dnstry  Bnl.  245.) 

Smith,  E.  F. — Bacteria  in  Relation  to 
Plant  Diseases.  (Washington,  Carne- 
gie Institution,   1912.) 

Brown,     Nellie     A.,     and     McCul- 

LOCH,  Lucia. — The  Structure  and  De- 
velopment of  Grown  Oall,  a  Plant 
Cancer.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Bur. 
Plant   Industry  Bui.   255.) 

Smith,  R.  B.,  and  Elizabeth  H. — Cali- 
fornia Plant  Diseases.  (California 
Agr.    Expt.   Station   Bnl.   218.) 

EOONOMIO  EKTOMOLOGT 

W.  A.  Hooker 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year 
in  the  field  of  economic  entomology 
was  the  passage  of  a  national  Plant 
Quarantine  Act,  aimed  at  the  pre- 
vention of  the  further  introduction 
of  insect  pests  and  plant  disea^ 
from  abroad.  The  most  notable  in- 
sect outbreak  of  the  year  was  that 
of  the  fall  army  worm  {Laphygma 
frugiptrda),  which  appeared  in  the 
South  and  was  the  source  of  great 
damage  to  many  field  crops. 

Necrology. — Dr.  John  Bernhardt 
Smithy  for  the  past  23  years  ento- 
mologist of  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  and  professor  of  ento- 
mology at  Rutgers  College,  died  on 
March  13  at  the  age  of  53  years.  Dr. 
Smith  was  the  author  of  numerous 
bulletins,  reports,  and  papers  on  sys- 
tematic and  economic  entomology, 
also  of  several  books.  £.  L.  Jenne, 
of  the  national  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, known  for  his  biological  and 
economic  studies  of  the  codling  moth 
and  plum  curculio,  died  May  10  at 
the  age  of  27  years.  C.  E.  Hood  of 
the  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Producers'  Ex- 
periment Station,  formerly  with  the 
national  Bureau  of  Entomology,  met 
with  an  accident  which  resulted  in 
his  death  at  Urbana,  111.,  in  June. 
G.  H.  Verrall,  the  eminent  English 
dipterist  and  author  of  several  large 


volumes  on  British  flies,  died  Sept. 
16,  1911,  at  the  age  of  64  years. 

Events. — ^An  association  of  apiary 
inspectors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  organized,  with  B.  N. 
Gates  chairman  and  E.  F.  Phillips 
secretary.  The  new  entomological 
building  erected  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  was  completed 
and  occupied. 

The  Fall  Army  Worm.— During  the 
summer  the  grass  or  fall  army  worm, 
Laphygma  frugiperda,  appeared  in 
the  South  from  Florida  to  Texas  in 
large  numbers,  damaging  grass,  com, 
alfalfa,  cowpeas,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
rice  and  in  fact  almost  any  vegeta- 
tion. An  emergency  appropriation 
of  $5,000  by  Congress  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  render  quick  assist- 
ance. 

Mediterraneaii  Fruit  Fly.— This  de- 
structive enemy  of  no  less  than  80 
different  subtropical  fruits  and 
vegetables,  especially  citnis  fruits 
and  particularly  the  orange,  was  first 
discovered  in  Hawaii  on  the  island 
of  Oahu  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1910.  Since  that  time  it  has  in- 
creased rapidly  and  spread  into  other 
islands.  This  fruit  fiy  is  the  most 
serious  drawback  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  fruit  in  countries  where 
it  is  established,  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  being  scarcely  possible  in  the 
worst  infested  regions.  In  Bermuda 
the  fruit-growing  industry  was  prac- 
tically destroyed  many  years  ago  by 
the  introduction  of  the  insect  into 
that  island.  Since  its  introduction 
into  the  United  States  would  in  all 
probability  be  calamitous  to  the 
orchard  interests  of  the  more  south- 
em  states  and  of  California,  in 
which  regions  it  would  find  condi- 
tions very  similar  to  those  in  coun- 
tries where  it  now  exists  in  most 
destructive  numbers,  it  has  become 
a  source  of  fipreat  anxiety,  especially 
to  citrus  fruit  growers.  In  order  to 
combat  and  aid  in  preventing  its  in- 
troduction into  this  country,  an 
emergency  appropriation  of  $35,000 
was  made  by  Congress.  The  Plant 
(^arantine  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  August  enabled  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  quarantine  against  this  most 
destmctive  pest. 
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Alfalfa  Leaf  Weevil.— This  impor- 
tant pest  has  continued  to  spread  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Several 
important  parasites  which  have  been 
found  in  Italy  are  being  introduced 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  become 
established  and  assist  in  controlling 
it,  and  several  methods  of  destroying 
the  weevil  in  the  field  have  been  ex- 
perimented with. 

Cotton  Insects. — A  very  large  dis- 
persion of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  took 
place,  this  being  brought  about  in 
no  small  measure  by  the  defoliation 
of  cotton  by  the  cotton  leaf  worm, 
which  again  appeared  in  large  num- 
bers and  was  the  source  of  great  in- 
jury throughout  nearly  all  portions 
of  the  cotton  belt.  The  cotton  red 
spider  was  the  source  of  consider- 
able injury  at  many  points  in  the 
cotton  belt. 

The  Leopard  Moth. — This  most  per- 
nicious shade-tree  pest,  accidentally 
introduced  from  Europe  many  years 
ago,  continued  uninterruptedly  in  its 
damage  to  elms  and  silver  maples  in 
the  coast  cities  and  towns  of  north- 
eastern United  States. 

Insecticides. — In  the  destruction  of 
the  hoiise  fiy  wide  use  was  made  of 
formalin  in  milk  and  water,  as  rec- 
ommended by  R.  I.  Smith.  Tests 
made  of  zinc  arsenite  have  shown 
that  it  has  many  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  lead  arsenate  in  combating 
the  codling  moth.  The  addition  of 
soap  was  found  by  J.  R.  Parker  of 
the  Montana  Experiment  Station  to 
be  of  considerable  value  in  prevent- 
ing the  settling  of  arsenicals. 

Insects  and  Disease. — The  agitation 
of  the  importance  of  destroying  the 
house  fiy  continued  with  increasing 
force.  N^ewspapers  have  carried  on 
campaigns  by  offering  rewards  and 
town,  city,  and  state  boards  of  health 
have  extended  their  activity  in  this 
direction.  At  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  much 
time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of 
this  disease  carrier.  At  that  time 
Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  reported  observa- 
tions made  in  a  southern  cotton-mill 
town  which  convinced  him  that  while 
amebic  dysentery  may  be  water- 
ae,  the  house  fly  was  responsible 
^8  instance  for  the  conveyance  of 
Tieba  whi^h  pfl-nspfl  the  disease. 


It  was  shown  by  Darling  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  Zone  the 
house  fly  may  transmit  the  trypa- 
nosome  which  causes  the  disease  of 
equines  known  as  murrina  or  der- 
rengadera.  (See  also  XXX,  Medicine, 
and  Public  Health  and  Hygiene.) 

Diseases  of  Insects. — Investigations 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease  of  the 
honey  bee  by  Graham-Smith,  Fan- 
tham,  and  Porter  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  protozoan  parasite 
Noaema  apis,  which  also  occurs  in 
this  country,  is  the  causative  agent 
in  most  outbreaks  in  which  the  Isle 
of  Wight  symptoms  are  present.  F. 
H.  de  Herelle  reported  studies  of  an 
outbreak  of  disease  among  locusts  in 
Yucatan  caused  by  a  coccobacillus. 
Attempts  to  combat  locusts  in  Ar* 
gentina  by  means  of  this  organism 
have  met  with  considerable  success. 

BiBUOOBAPHT 

Bank 8^  C.  8. — A  Manual  of  PMUppine 
mik  Culture.  (Manila,  P.  I.,  Bur. 
Sd.,  1911.) — A  comprehensive  illus- 
trated account. 

QuAiNTANCB,  A.  L. — The  Mediterranean 
Fruit  Fly.  (Bur.  Ent.  Clrc.  160, 
1912.) — A,  summarized  account  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
pest. 

Sanderson^  B.  D. — Insect  Peet$  of 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Orctiard.  (New 
York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1912.) — 
Discusses  the  more  important  insects 
of  all  the  leading  crops,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  citrus  fruits. 

and  Jackson,  C.   F. — Elementary 

Entomology.  (Boston,  Chicago,  and 
London,  Ginn  and  Company,  1912.) — 
A  text- book  intended  for  use  in  short 
courses   in   elementary   entomology. 

Webster,  F.  M. — Preliminary  Report  on 
the  Alfalfa  Weevil.  (Bur.  But.  Bui. 
112,   1912.) 

AGBIOULTUSAL     LEGISLATION 

H.  L.  Knight 

Federal  Legislation. — ^Unusual  inter- 
est in  agricultural  matters  was  mani- 
fested by  Congress  in  1912,  and  upon 
its  adjournment  in  August  a  number 
of  important  measures  had  become 
law.  Several  others  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  one  of  the  two  houses,  and  oth- 
ers were  awaiting  consideration  fol- 
lowing a  favorable  report  from  the 
committees  in  charge.     The  Agricul- 
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tural  Appropriation  Act,  carrying  the 
appropriation  for  the  national  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  ex- 
periment stations,  and  containing  sev- 
eral items  of  new  legislation,  is  noted 
elsewhere.  (See  Agriculture,  supra,) 
Inspection  of  Imported  Nursery 
Stock  and  Seeds. — Under  a  law  which 
became  effective  Oct.  1,  1912,  known 
as  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act,  the 
promiscuous  importation  of  nursery 
stock,  through  which  a  number  of 
serious  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  has  been  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  quarantine.  In 
general,  all  nursery  stock  must  now 
e  inspected  in  the  country  from 
which  it  is  shipped,  and  its  subse- 
quent movements  upon  import  and 
in  interstate  commerce  recorded  un- 
til it  has  been  inspected.  The  notifi- 
cations regarding  these  shipments 
must  be  furnished  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  transmits 
the  information  to  the  appropriate 
state  authorities,  in  whose  hands  rest 
the  actual  inspections.  Similar  ac- 
tion may  also  be  required  as  regards 
the  importation  of  other  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  etc.,  in  case 
their  unrestricted  entry  becomes  prej- 
udicial. Whenever  deemed  necessary 
in  order  to  check  the  introduction  of 
a  new  pest,  importations  may  be  ex- 
cluded entirely  from  certain  coun- 
tries or  of  certain  kinds  of  plants, 
and  any  state  may  be  quarantined  as 
regards  the  shipment  of  affected  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  commerce.  Such 
a  quarantine  has  already  been  put  in 
force  against  the  white-pine  blister 
rust,  potato  wart,  and  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  (see  Diseases  of  Plants,  and 
Economic  Entomology ,  supra),  A 
federal  Horticultural  Board  oif  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  appointed  to  administer  the  act, 
aside  from  the  actual  making  of  in- 
spections of  imported  stock  and  the 
Cleaning  up  and  disinfecting  of  quar- 
antined areas,  which  duties  are  left 
entirely  to  state  officials. 

Another  measure  which  becomes 
effective  Feb.  24,  1913,  prohibits  the 
importation  for  seeding  purposes  of 
grain  and  gprass  seed  when  deemed 
adulterated  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
this  use. 

Standardizing  Apples.— An  act  which 


goes  into  effect  July  1,  1913,  estab- 
lishes a  standard  apple  barrel  con- 
taining 7,056  cu.  in.,  and  defines 
standard  grades  for  apples  on  the 
basis  of  variety,  size,  and  quality. 
Barrels  need  not  be  labeled,  but  the 
use  of  the  designation  ''standard"  on 
apples  entering  into  interstate  com- 
merce is  punishable  as  misbranding 
unless  the  fruit  and  barrels  conform 
to  the  requirements. 

HisceUaneous. — ^An  amendment  was 
adopted  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  1906  extending  the  act  to  claims  as 
to  the  curative  or  therapeutic  action 
of  drugs  (see  XXVI,  Chemistry  of 
Food  and  i^utrition).  Provision  was 
made  for. the  collection  of  additional 
cotton  statistics,  and  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  general  condition  of  farm  la- 
bor. In  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  as  to  growing  spine- 
less cacti  for  forage,  Luther  Burbank 
was  granted  the  use  of  7,680  acres  of 
semiarid  lands  for  five  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  these 
lands  if  successful  (see  X,  Public 
Lands), 

Pending  Legislation.— The  so-called 
Lever  bill,  carrying  an  ultimate  ap- 
propriation of  about  $3,500,000  per 
annum  to  the  states  Jfor  the  main- 
tenance of  agricultural  extension 
work  through  their  agricultural  col- 
leges, pass^  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shortly  before  adjourn- 
ment. The  Senate  began  considera- 
tion of  the  Page  bill,  which  likewise 
provides  for  extension  work,  but  in 
addition  appropriates  for  instruction 
in  agriculture,  industrial  training, 
and  home  economics  in  secondary 
schools,  the  training  of  teachers  in 
these  subjects,  and  the  maintenance 
of  branch  experiment  stations,  with 
an  ultimate  expenditure  of  $15,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

A  resolution  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  operation  of  cooperative 
land  mortgage  banks  and  cooperative 
rural  credit  unions  in  other  countries 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Favor- 
able committee  reports  were  made 
on  bills  to  prevent  gambling  in  agri- 
cultural pnnlucts  (see  XIII,  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  and  the  Conduct  of 
Business),  and  to  provide  for  grain 
inspection.  A  determined  attempt 
to  secure  the  removal  of  the  revenue 
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tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  was 
vigorously  contested  by  the  dairy  in- 
terests, all  action  being  finally  de- 
ferred until  the  December  (1912) 
session. 

State  Legislatioii. — The  legislatures 
of  only  about  one-third  of  the  states 
were  in  session  during  1912,  and 
comparatively  little  legislation  was 
enacted. 

Reforestation. — ^With  a  view  to  en- 
couraging the  reforestation  of  cut- 
over  and  otherwise  unproductive 
lands  and  the  conservation  of  exist- 
ing woodlands,  important  changes  in 
the  system  of  taxing  these  lands  were 
made  in  New  York,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  similar  legislation  was 
submitted  to  popular  vote.  In  New 
York  lands  deemed  suitable  for  for- 
est growth  by  the  state  conservation 
commission  may  now,  during  main- 
tenance for  this  purpose,  be  assessed 
at  a  reduced  rate  on  the  basis  of  the 
land  valuation  alone,  and  if  forested 
and  handled  under  the  supervision  of 
the  commission  may  be  exempted  en- 
tirely for  35  years.  The  timber  will, 
upon  cutting,  be  taxed  5  per  cent,  of 
the  stumpage  value.  Counties, 
towns,  and  villages  were  also  au- 
thorized to  acquire  and  operate  for- 
ests.    (See  also  Forestry ^  infra.) 

Inspection  Laws. — A  pure-food  law 
was  enacted  in  Arizona,  and  New 
York  adopted  a  provision,  effective 
June  1,    1913,  requiring  the  sale  of 


food  products  in  standard  contain* 
ers,  or  their  labeling  to  show  the 
net  weight  or  volume.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  revised  their  former  fertili- 
zer inspection  laws  and  provided  for 
lime  inspection.  New  York  and  Mary- 
land enacted  seed  inspection  laws. 

Animal  Industry. — ^A  bill  providing 
for  stallion  registration  in  New 
York  failed  of  passage,  but  an  ap- 
propriation of  |5,000  was  granted 
for  promoting  horse  breeding  in  the 
state.  In  Massachusetts  the  cattle 
bureau  was  superseded  by  a  bureau 
of  animal  industry.  Maryland  and 
Kentucky  began  manufacturing  and 
distributing  hog  cholera  serum  and 
similar  preparations.  Owners  of  dairy 
stock  proving  tuberculous  upon  test 
were  allowed  reimbursement  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage. — ^A  com- 
plete irrigation  code  was  enacted  by 
the  new  states  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  organization  of  drain- 
age districts  was  authorized  in 
Maryland,  and  a  loan  fund  of  $10,- 
000  was  provided  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  swamped  lands.  (See  also 
X,  Reclamation.) 

Extension  Work. — ^A  system  of 
county  demonstration  farms  sup- 
ported in  part  by  state  funds  was 
initiated  in  Wisconsin.  New  York 
authorized  its  counties  to  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of 
agricultural  advisers.  (See  also 
Agriculture,  supra.) 


HOBTIOTJLTUBE 

E.  J.  Glasson 


Crop  Conditions. — The  early  winter 
of  1911-12  was  unusually  open,  fol- 
lowed by  a  spell  of  the  severest 
weather  for  several  years.  Its  total 
effect  on  fruit  crops  was  to  curtail 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
banner  production.  The  greater 
damage  was  done  in  the  older  or- 
chards. The  increasing  niunber  of 
young  orchards  coming  into  bearing 
kept  the  total  yield  fairly  close  to 
that  of  an  average  year.  Apples 
even  showed  a  gain,  with  an  esti- 
mated yield  of  about  35,000,000  bar- 
rels as  compared  with  about  30,000,- 
000  in  1911.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
California    citrus   crop    was    reduced 


to  about  12,000,000  boxes,  as  against 
14,000,000  boxes  in  1911.  The  peach 
crop  and  the  eastern  grape  crop  like- 
wise suffered  important  reductions. 
Southern  peach  orchards  largely  es- 
caped the  damage  done  in  other  sec- 
tions, Texas  and  Georgia  together 
shipping  over  15,000  cars.  Ship- 
ments of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  frcna 
California  totaled  over  13,000  cars 
as  compared  with  12,500  cars  in 
1911.  The  largest  crop  of  onions  on 
record,  over  6,000,000  bushels,  was 
produced  in  1912;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimated  the 
potato  crop  at  398,000,000  bushels, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100,000,000 
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bushels  over  1911.  A  serious  car 
shortage  in  1912  resulted  in  heavy 
losses  to  many  northern  and  western 
fruit  growers. 

Tree  Statistics. — ^The  following  sta- 
tistics, taken  from  a  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  show  an  im- 
portant increase  in  producing  plan- 
tations of  tropical  fruits  and  of 
nuts,  but  a  surprising  decrease  in 
those  of  temperate-climate  orchard 
and  small  fruits: 

CENSUS  OF  HORTICULTURE 
{Figtartt  ezprested  in  thotisands) 


Tbopical  Fruitb,  trees  of 
bearing  age: 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Figs 

Pineapples 

All  tropical  fruits. . . . 

Obchabd  FRurrs,  trees  of 
hearing  age: 

Apples 

Peaches  and  nectarines . . 

Pears 

Plums  and  prunes 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Other  orchard  fruits .... 

Total  orchard  fruits. . . 

vines 

Small  FRnrrs,  acres: 

Strawberries 

Blackberries  and  dew- 
berries   

Raspberries  and  logan- 
berries   

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Cranberries 

Other  small  fruits 

Total  small  fruits 

Nxm,  trees: 
Pusian  or  English  wal- 
nuts   

Almimds 

Pecans 

Total  nuts 


1910 


9,738 

967 

822 

36.191 


49.435 


151.323 
94,507 
16,172 
23.446 
11.822 
3.670 
1.179 


1900 


8.396 

1.519 

377 

14.680 


301,117 
224.104 

143 
49 

49 
8 
5 

18 
1 


272 


916 
1.188 
1,620 


6,027 


26,868 


201,795 
99,917 
17,716 
30,781 
11,943 
5,010 
2.215 

369,377 

182.330 

151 

50 

61 
13 

7 
20 

7 


310 


727 

1.649 

643 


3.702 


Of  trees  under  bearing  age  in  1910 
there  were  66,792,000  apples,  42,266,- 
000  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  8,- 
804,000  pears.  Grape  vines  not  of 
bearing  age  in  1910  amounted  to 
59,927,000.  In  1909  there  were  10,- 
614  florist  establishments  reporting 
products  valued  at  $34,8^2,000,  as 
eompared  with   8,797   establishments 


with  products  valued  s^t  $18,759,000 
in  1899.  The  total  value  of  nursery 
products  reported  from  5,582  estab- 
lishments in  1909  was  $21,051,000, 
an  increase  of  591  establishments  and 
$10,927,000  in  value  in  ten  years. 

Export  Trade. — In  the  fiscal  year 
1912  the  United  States  exported 
$30,354,700  worth  of  fruits  and  $6,- 
544,118  worth  of  vegetables,  as  com- 
pared with  fruit  imports  to  the  value 
of  $29,549,281  and  vegetable  imports 
amounting  to  $18,544,873.  Export 
fruits  exceeded  import  fruits  for  the 
first  time  since  1904.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  exports  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits  during  the 
year,  whereas  fresh  apple  shipments 
fell  off  somewhat.  Canada,  princi- 
pally Nova  Scotia,  exported  1,534,000 
barrels  of  apples,  while  the  United 
States  exported  only  1,230,000  bar- 
rels. In  1912,  $7,168,627  worth  of 
white  potatoes  were  imported,  as 
compared  with  only  $235,847  worth  in 
1911. 

Legislation^ — Two  important  meas- 
ures affecting  commercial  horticulture 
were  enacted  by  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year.  One  of 
these  establishes  a  standard  apple 
barrel,  containing  7,056  cu.  in.,  and 
also  creates  standard  grades  for  ap- 
ples, while  the  other  measure  provides 
for  a  system  of  inspection  and  quar- 
antine against  the  importation  of 
serious  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests 
on  nursery  stock  and  other  plants 
and  plant  products.  (See  Agricul- 
tural Legislation^  supra.) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricnlture. — 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  actively  engaeed  in  searching 
out  foreign  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
to  be  tried  out  in  sections  where  our 
common  varieties  do  not  thrive.  The 
desert  lime  of  Australia,  a  species  re- 
lated to  the  orange,  will  stand  frost 
and  drought,  and  has  small  edible 
fruits  of  fair  quality  for  making  pre- 
serves. The  Chinese  wild  peach  has 
been  able  to  stand  more  cold  than  the 
hardiest  variety  of  peach  in  Iowa, 
and  has  also  stood  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  Southwest  in  a  remarkable 
way.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
stock  in  California.  With  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  superior  blight-re- 
sistant pears,  all  of  the  best  varie- 
ties found  in  China  and  Central  Asia 
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are  being  assembled  for  the  use  of 
the  pear  breeder.  Special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  introduce  foreign  va- 
rieties of  the  Persian  walnut.  Those 
that  give  promise  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands for  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  cultivation  are  to  be  thoroughly 
tested.  The  Department  has  also 
been  active  in  the  identification  of 
fruits  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try; in  a  survey  of  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  many  states;  and  in  fruit 
marketing,  transportation  and  stor- 
age investigations,  which  now  include 
practically  all  classes  of  fruits. 

By  a  series  of  experiments  ex- 
tending over  the  past  six  years,  the 
Department  has  found  that  Cali- 
fornia grapes  packed  with  a  filler  of 
clean  redwood  sawdust  keep  better 
and  longer  in  cold  storage  than  when 
packed  in  ground  cork,  the  material 
used  for  packing  imported  grapes. 
Redwood  sawdust  is  more  nearly 
neutral  in  odor  and  flavor  than  even 
ground  cork,  and  does  not  impart 
taste  or  odor  to  the  fruit. 

Processing  Japanese  Persimmons. — 
Extensive  experiments  on  processing 
green     Japanese     persimmons     with 


carbon  dioxide,  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  also 
by  the  Alabama  State  Experiment 
Station,  led  to  the  recommendation 
of  this  method  for  producing  firm 
tannin-freed  fruit  for  local  distribu- 
tion, and  also  for  treating  fruit  after 
shipment.  Treated  fruit  does  not 
stand  up  well  during  shipment.  (See 
also  XXVI,  AgriculturcU  Chemistry,) 
Tree-Planting  wit^  D3nianiite. — In 
large  orchard  operations  during  the 
past  two  seasons  dynamite  has  been 
extensively  used  in  planting  fruit 
trees,  especially  on  rough  lands. 
Summing  up  the  evidence  of  growers, 
the  average  cost  compares  favorably 
with  planting  entirely  by  hand,  plant* 
ing  is  done  much  more  rapidly,  in- 
creased growth  is  secured,  and  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  youngp 
trees  successfully  pass  through  the 
first  season.  In  certain  cases,  old 
orchards  growing  in  soils  with  a 
shallow  hardpan  are  said  to  have 
been  benefited  by  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite. An  experimental  study  of  the 
value  of  dynamite  in  orchards  waa 
started  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture late  in  1912. 


BiBLIOORAPHT 


Bailet^  L.  H. — Farm  and  Garden  Rule- 
Book.  (New  York,  Macmillan  Co., 
1911.) — Supersedes  the  author's  Hor- 
ticulturists' Rule-Book;  covering  a 
much   wider  field. 

Hedbick^  H.  P.,  et  al. — The  Plums  of 
yew  York,  (New  York  State  Station 
Rpt.  1910,  pt  2.)— The  contents  of 
this  monograph  are  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  serve  as  a  record  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  cultivated  plums, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

McCoLLOM,  W.  C. — Vines  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.  (Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  1911.) — A 
manual  of  outdoor  and  greenhouse 
climbing  plants  for  flower,  foliage  and 
fruit  effects,  including  shrubs  and 
similar  forms  that  may  be  used  as 
vines. 

Miller^  W. — What  England  Can  Teach 


US'  About  Gardening.  (Garden  City,. 
N.  Y,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  1911.) 
— A  comparative  study  of  ornamental 
gardening   in   England   and   America. 

MooBE,  S.  W. — Practiced  Orcharding  on 
Rough  Lands.  (Akron,  O.,  New  Wer- 
ner Co.,  1911.) — Treats  specifically  of 
apple  growing  on  the  rough  hill  and 
mountain  lands  in  the  East. 

Watts,  R.  L. — Vegetable  Gardening. 
(New  York  and  London,  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  1912.) — A  text-book  and  manual, 
based  largely  upon  commercial  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Weathebs,  J. — The  Bulb  Book.  (Lon- 
don, John  Murray,  1911.)— Contains 
particulars  as  to  descriptions,  culture, 
propagations,  etc.,  of  plants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  having  bulbs, 
corms,  tubers,  or  rhizomes,  with  the 
exception  of  orchids. 


FOBESTBT 
E.  J.  Glasson 


All  of  the  leading' activities  in  the 
forest  world  in  1912  point  to  the  one 
aim,  conservation.  Of  the  factors  af- 
fecting   conservation,    forest    protec- 


tion  was  receiving  the   most   atten- 
tion. 

Fire    Protection. — Cooperative    fire 
protection  under  the  Weeks  law,  as 
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conducted  over  40  watersheds  in  11 
different  states,  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful at  a  relatively  low  cost.  In 
1911  a  dangerous  year  for  forest 
fires,  one  million  acres  in  New  Hamp- 
shire received  protection  from  serious 
loss  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1^  cents 
per  acre.  Through  the  systematic 
patrol  of  the  forests  in  states  co- 
operating with  the  €k>vernment,  the 
people  have  been  educated  to  the 
need  and  value  of  fire  protection  and 
encouraged  to  cooperate.  The  rural 
mail  carriers  in  practically  all  the 
National  Forests  and  in  states  hav- 
ing fire-protection  systems  have  been 
instructed  to  report  all  fires.  Ob- 
servation towers  scattered  all  over 
the  state  in  Massachusetts  at  a  cost 
of  about  $20,000,  are  reported  to 
have  cut  down  the  loss  from  $530,- 
426  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1911  to  $50,000  during  the  same 
period  in  1912.  Wireless  telegraph 
stations  are  to  be  built  on  summits 
in  various  sections  of  Vermont  for 
transmitting  messages  to  rangers 
when  forest  fires  are  discovered. 

National  Forests. — ^A  complete  over- 
hauling and  rectification  of  the  for- 
est boundaries  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  1909,  when  the  gross  area 
was  194,000,000  acres.  By  successive 
proclamations.  President  Taft  has 
eliminated  nearly  11,000,000  acres 
and  added  about  four  million  acres. 
The  gross  area  now  totals  187,400,- 
000  acres,  of  which  nearly  27,000,- 
000  acres  are  in  Alaska.  Some  22,- 
000,000  acres  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests  are  not  owned  by  the 
Grovemment. 

The  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Forest  Service,  which  branches  have 
had  charge  of  investigating  eastern 
forest  land  to  be  bought  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Forest  Reserve,  have  laid 
out  tracts  totaling  6,000,000  acres. 
Thus  far  3,000,000  acres  have  been 
offered  for  sale. 

Forestry  Investigations. — ^The  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  under  way  many  studies  of 
value  to  the  wood-using  industries. 
The  work  reported  on  during  the  year 
includes  strength  values  for  struc- 
tural timbers,  a  report  on  wood- 
paving  experiments  in  Minneapolis, 
strength  tests  of  cross  arms,  infor- 
mation relative  to  commercial   creo- 


sotes with  special  reference  to  pro- 
tection of  wood  from  decay,  determi- 
nation of  the  specific  heat  of  wood, 
and  experiments  with  jack  pine  and 
hemlock  for  mechanical  pulp.  In 
these  last  experiments  promising 
sheets  of  pulp  have  been  obtained 
from  both  species  and  paper  has  been 
made  from  them  on  commercial  ma- 
chines. The  Forest  Service,  co- 
operating with  state  authorities,  is 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
wood-using  industries  in  all  the 
states.  During  the  year  an  experi- 
ment station  was  established  on  the 
Manti  National  Forest,  near  £ph- 
raim,  Utah.  One  of  the  first  prob- 
lems to  be  taken  up  will  be  to  learn 
how  the  maximum  grazing  use  of 
natural  forest  land  can  be  obtained 
without  injury  to  forest  production 
and  stream  flow. 

Forest  Extension. — ^Through  the 
newly  enacted  Jones  law  in  New 
York  State,  a  premium  has  been 
placed  upon  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  law  exempts  from  assessment 
and  taxation  for  35  years  parcels  of 
one  to  100  acres  planted  for  forestry 
purposes,  with  not  less  than  800  trees 
to  the  acre.  Existing  woodlands  un- 
derplanted  with  not  less  than  300 
trees  per  acre  are  likewise  exempted, 
and  woodlands  underplanted  with 
less  than  this  number  of  trees  are  to 
be  assessed  for  35  years  at  50  per 
cent,  of  the  assessable  valuation,  ex- 
clusive of  the  forest  growth.  An- 
other New  York  law  provides  for  ex- 
emption and  reduction  in  assess- 
ments of  lands  maintained  as  farm 
woodlots.  (See  also  Agricultural 
Legislation,  supra.) 

In  addition  to  the  usual  national 
reforestation  work,  all  states  main- 
taining nurseries  reported  greatly  in- 
creased operations  during  the  year. 
New  York  has  11,000,000  young 
trees  ready  to  meet  a  widespread  de- 
mand. Pennsylvania  distributed  over 
two  million  in  1912,  and  in  Vermont 
the  demand  for  trees  was  unprece- 
dented. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  been  making  forest  plant- 
ings for  many  years.  In  1912  370,- 
000  trees  were  planted,  and  a  nur- 
sery of  over  two  million  trees  main- 
tained. The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Railroad  has  also  taken  up  the  prob- 
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lem  of  reforesting.  It  has  over  three 
million  seedlings,  and  expected  to 
plant  over  600,000  trees  in  1912. 

Education. — The  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  and 
the  new  forestry  department  at  Cor- 
nell University  have  recently  been 
opened.  Both  schools  offer  complete 
courses  in  forestry.  The  Colorado 
School  of  Forestry  has  established  a 
new  one-year  ranger  course,  and  the 
University  of  Missouri  forest  school 
started  a  permanent  summer  forest 
camp  for  practical  instruction. 

Chestnut  Bark  Disease. — The  con- 
tinued spread  of  the  chestnut  blight 


in  the  eastern  states  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  lumbering  of  mature  trees. 
Congress  increased  the  fund  for 
studying  and  controlling  the  disease 
from  .$5,000  to  $80,000,  of  which 
$10,000  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
study  of  the  relation  of  insects  to 
this  disease.  Pennsylvania  now  has 
over  75  men  in  the  field  scouting  for 
the  blight  in  the  western  half  of  the 
state.  Isolated  groups  of  infected 
trees  have  been  removed  as  fast  as 
found.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  of 
great  assistance  in  the  work  of  detec- 
tion. (See  also  Diseases  of  Plants, 
supra, ) 
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Bowman,  I. — Forest  Physiography.  (New 
York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1911.) — 
A  guide  to  the  psyslograpby  of  the 
United  States  and  principles  of  soils 
especially    for    students    in    forestry. 

Chapman,  H.  H. — Forestry.  (Chicago, 
American  Lumberman,  1912.) — A 
practical  treatise. 

Elliott,  S.  B. — The  Important  Timber 
Trees  of  the  United  States.  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1912.) — A  manual  of  practical 
forestry. 

Fernow,  B.  E. — History  of  Forestry. 
(Toronto,  Canada,  and  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Forestry  Quarterly,  2nd  ed., 
rev.  and  enl.,  1911.) — A  brief  history 
of  forestry  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries. 

Hawlby,  R.  C,  and  Hawbs,  A.  F. — 
Forestry  in  New  England.  (New 
York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons ;  London, 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  1912.) — A 
handbook  of  eastern  forest  manage- 
ment. 

HouoH,    R.    B. — The   American    Woods: 


Exhibited  by  Actual  Specimens  and 
with  Copious  Explanatory  Text,  XII. 
(Lowville,  N.  Y.,  R.  B.  Hough,  1911.) 
— This  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of 
volumes,  each  of  which  contains 
transverse,  radial,  and  tangential 
wood  sections  of  25  species  of  the 
Atlantic   and   Central    States. 

Record,  S.  J. — Identification  of  the 
Economic  Woods  of  the  United 
States.  (New  York,  John  Wiley  and 
Sons.  1912.) — An  important  guide  to 
the  wood  structure  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  chief  commer- 
cial  woods. 

Rehder,  a. — The  Bradley  Bibliography: 
I  and  II,  Dendrology.  Parts  I  and 
II.  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  printed  at 
Riverside  Press,  1911  and  1912.) — 
The  two  completed  parts  of  a  bibli- 
ography being  compiled  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  under  the  direction  of  C. 
S.  Sargent,  and  comprising  as  a  whole 
a  guide  to  the  literature  of  the  woody 
plants  of  the  world  published  prior 
to  the  twentieth  cenury. 


Ethel  M.  Shitu 


In  a  general  consideration  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  place  may  logically  be  given  to 
the  oyster  fishery,  which  is  of  pres- 
ent leading  importance  in  nearly 
every  coastal  state  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Texas,  and  has  undeveloped 
resources  of  enormous  value.  The 
other  fisheries,  for  convenience  in 
discussion,  may  be  treated  in  geo- 
graphical classification. 

Oyster  Fishery. — A  statistical  can- 
vass conducted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  pertaining  to 


the  years  1910,  1911  and  1912  has 
covered  all  of  the  oyster-producing 
states  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  except  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
where  agents  are  still  in  the  field. 
The  returns  so  far  as  available  are 
given  on  the  next  page. 

The  most  interesting  item  in  these 
returns  is  the  output  of  Louisiana, 
which  alone  of  all  the  southern 
states  shows  an  increase  since  1908, 
and  which  has  quadrupled  its  yield 
in  ten  years  as  the  direct  result  of 
favorable  legislation  and  an  impetus 
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PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  OYSTERS 


Statu 


Nbw  Emoland  Statbb  (1910): 

Manachusettfl 

Rhode  Uland 

Conneotieut 

Total 

(1911) 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

South  Atlaioic  Statbs  (1910): 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Qeorcia 

Florida  (east  coast) 

Total , 

Onup  Statbs  (1911): 

Florida  (west  coast) 

Alabama 

m  A  •        •        • 

M*««?«PP» 

Liouiaiana 

Texas 

Total 


Quantity, 
bushels 

Value 

Averace 

price  per 

bushel 

287,543 
2,268,278 
3,272,000 

$335,524 
1,368.701 
1.885.494 

$1.16 
.60 
.58 

5,827.821 

$3,589,719 

•>• 

8,917,819 

2,778.21Cf 

493.528 

$3,381,623 

1,244,615 

223.219 

$0.86 
.45 
.45 

332.257 
710,124 
505.157 
153.460 

$63,405 
94,677 

170,812 
35.290 

$0.19 
.13 
.33 
.23 

1,700,998 

$364,184 

187,462 
441.917 
657.670 
4,504.402 
434.690 

$109,472 
72,742 

140,420 
1,022,723 

131.609 

$0.57 
.16 
.21 
.23 
.32 

6.226.141 

$1,476,966 

to  oyster  culture  followlDg  the  es- 
tablishment of  experimental  plants  in 
that  region  by  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. A  further  showing  of  the  im- 
portance of  oyster  culture  appears  on 


comparison  of  the  output  of  culti- 
vated and  natural  grounds  in  the 
different  groups  of  states,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  product  from 
cultivated  and  natural  grounds: 


SsonoM 


New  England 

New  Yonc,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

Delaware 

South  Atlantic 

Gulf* 


Cultivatbd  Qboundb 


Bushels 


5.549,318 

4,553,000 

456,194 

2,080.005 


Value 


$3,489,450 

8.926,225 
171,298 
634.147 


Natubal  Gbounim 


Bushels 


392,703 

2.636,557 
1,091.344 
4,299.596 


Value 


157,584 

928,232 
157,596 
878.109 


a  Includes  all  of  Florida,  which  has  no  cultivated  grounds  on  the  east  coast. 


To  these  figures  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
for  which  state  reports  give  3,500,000 
and  12,000,000  bush.,  respectively,  as 
the  output  for  1911.  Since  1892, 
when  the  oyster  resources  became  the 
subject  of  state  l^islation  favorable 
to  oyster  culture,  Virginia's  product 
has  increased  almost  steadily,  while 
Maryland's  has  declined,  although  the 
natural  oyster  grounds  of  the  latter 
state  are  the  most  extensive  and  the 
richest  in  the  country.  In  1906, 
however,  the  Maryland  legislature 
passed  an  act  which  brought  that 
state  abreast  of  the  other  prosperous 
oyster-producing  regions  in  respect  to 
administration,  and  which,  with 
amendments   passed   in   April,    1912, 


perfecting  the  existing  law,  will 
doubtless  in  time  regain  for  Maryland 
the  leading  place  she  once  occupied. 

New  £n|^and  Vessel  Fisheries. — 
The  products  of  these  important  fish- 
eries, which  center  at  Boston  and 
Gloucester,  reached  in  1911  a  total 
of  185,163,367  lb.,  with  a  value  of 
$5,024,497.  This  quantity  repre- 
sents 6,800  trips,  with  cod,  cusk, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  halibut  and 
nuickerel  the  chief  products.  Up  to 
Sept.  1,  1912,  the  returns  for  these 
fisheries  showed  a  product  of  116,- 
795,931  lb.,  worth  $2,976,407,  against 
117,389,778  lb.,  worth  $3,107,451,  for 
the  same  eight  months  of  1911. 

An  event  of  especial  significance  to 
the  New  England  vessel  fisheries  is 
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the  development  on  the  American 
coast  within  the  last  few  years  of  a 
fishery  conducted  by  means  of  the 
trawl-net,  a  method  long  extensively 
used  in  European  waters,  but  ac- 
cused by  the  line  fishermen  of  New 
England  of  depleting  the  fisheries  by 
indiscriminate  capture  and  waste  of 
undersized  fish.  Because  of  this  sen- 
timent, a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
last  Ck)ngress  designed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  trawl-net  by  prohibiting 
the  landing  of  fish  so  caught.  After 
a  hearing  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, however,  by  the  Hoiise  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, a  joint  resolution  of  House  and 
Senate  was  adopted,  providing  for 
federal  investigation  and  impartial 
inquiry  to  obtain  the  necessary  facts 
upon  which  to  base  intelligent  legis- 
lation. 

Pacific  Coast  Fisheries. — The  Pa- 
cific fisheries  for  cod,  halibut,  her- 
ring and  whales  are  experiencing 
rapid  development,  and  trade  reports 
for  1911  indicate  an  increased  output 
also  of  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  and 
shrimps.  About  one-third  of  the 
oyster  product  is  composed  of  the 
transplanted  eastern  species. 

The  Pacific  salmon  industry  is  the 
only  west-coast  fishery  which  is  fac- 
ing an  immediate  conservation  prob- 
lem. The  output  is  continuously 
large,  and  AlasKa,  from  which  alone 
are  official  statistics  available  an- 
nually, in  1911  yielded  142,588,523 
lb.  of  prepared  products,  worth  $15,- 
128,156.  Trade  reports  place  the 
product  for  the  entire  coast,  includ- 
ing British  Columbia,  at  324,895,- 
576  lb.,  worth  $36,949,469.  The  enor- 
mous yield  has  inevitably  created  a 
necessity  for  regulative  measures, 
which  has  not  been  met  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  where  opposition  to 
the  proposed  federal  control  of 
boundary  waters  and  the  failure  of 
the  state  of  Washington  to  adopt 
any  other  adequate  provisions,  have 
left  the  salmon  supply  in  danger. 

There  is  a  new  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion, moreover,  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment within  the  past  few  years  of  a 
purse-seine  fishery  for  salmon  off 
Cape  Flattery.  The  seine  boats,  which 
are  expected  to  reach  200  in  number 
this  season,  capture  the  salmon  before 
the  run  strikes  in  to  the  Sound  and 


rivers,  thus  curtailing  the  catch  in 
the  localities  to  which  the  fishery 
has  hitherto  been  restricted.  Whether 
the  purse-seines  and  the  sharp  com- 
petition they  will  provoke  will  prove 
dangerous  to  the  fishery  is  as  yet 
problematic.  At  this  early  stage, 
however,  the  question  has  proved  to 
have  an  international  bearing,  and 
points  to  the  need  of  international 
control  of  boimdary  waters,  for  the 
reason  that  the  seining  grounds  are 
near  the  boundary  line  and  already 
American  fishermen  have  been  seized 
by  the  Canadian  patrol.  In  response 
to  complaints,  a  United  States  rev- 
enue cutter  has  been  sent  to  patrol 
the  same  locality  in  American  in- 
terests. 

Great  Lakes  and  Interior  Waters. 
— Incomplete  reports  from  states  in- 
terested in  the  immense  fresh-water 
fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  indicate 
on  the  whole  as  large  a  product  as  in 
recent  years,  although  the  yield  of 
whitefish  is  much  less  than  it  once 
was.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
in  the  Illinois  River  especially,  a  seri- 
ous decline  in  the  buffalo-fish  and 
carp  fisheries  has  been  evident,  at- 
tributable, it  is  thought,  to  the  recla- 
mation of  lowlands  which  have  been 
the  spawning  grounds.  A  plan  for 
state  reservatioji  of  certain  areas  has 
been  suggested  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
The  excessive  floods  of  the  summer  of 
1912,  carrying  more  than  the  usual 
lar^e  quantities  of  fish  out  of  the 
main  streams  and  leaving  them  to  die 
when  the  waters  receded  or  dried  up 
in  the  lowlands,  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  have  seriously  affected  the 
numbers  of  bass,  crappie,  sunfish, 
perch,  and  other  important  fish  of  the 
rivers  in  those  localities. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries. — The  most 
conspicuous  fisheries  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  is  the  propaga- 
tion and  distribution  of  food  fishes. 
The  output  of  the  32  main  stations 
and  92  auxiliaries,  in  31  states,  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was 
more  than  3,426,000,000  fry  and  over 
32,200,000  fingerlings,  yearlings,  and 
adult  fish,  besides  229,000,000  fish 
eggs  consigned  to  state  hatcheries 
and  335,000  shipped  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. All  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  young  fish  planted  were  such 
important  commercial  species  as  the 
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Facifle  BalmonB,  wbiteflsh,  lake  trout, 
pike  percli,  Bbad,  yellow  perch,  cod, 
mackerel,  Batfish,  and  loMter.  Two 
new  auxiliai7  aaltnon  stations  on  the 
Duckabush  and  Quilcene  Rivera  in 
the  Puget  Sound  region  were  com- 
pleted and  put  in  operation  in  1912, 
and  the  construction  of  newly  au- 
thorised batcheriee  in  Kentucky, 
Wyoming,  and  South  Carolina,  and 
of  a  biological  station  in  Florida  was 

In  the  biological  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau, the  pearl-muB«el  resources  of 
the  Cumberland,  Illinoiri,  and  Ar- 
kansas Rivers  and  several  Minnesota 
streams  were  investigated  and  the 
results  were  published  in  the  form 
of  circulars  to  mussel  fishermen  and 
button  makers.  From  the  labora- 
tory and  mussel  hatchery  at  Fair- 
port,  la.,  and  the  auxiliary  at 
Homer,  Minn.,  over  83,000,000  young 
muBBela  have  been  liberated  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  cultural  work 
wad  further  advanced  by  the  diacov- 
cry  of  the  host  of  the  larval  paraaitic 
stage  of  two  kinds  of  muasela  moat 
valuable  to  button  makers  but  hither- 
to baffling  to  the  biological  experi- 
menters. 

The  Alaska  fisheries  service  ex- 
tended its  activities  in  1912  by  means 
of  an  increased  personnel,  and  with 
the  usual  inspection  work  and  sta- 
tistical canvass  of  the  fisheries,  is 
making  important  observations  look- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  minor  fur  resources  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  value  of  the  furs  of  this 
cbaracUr  in  1011  was  ¥370,570,  which 
compares  well  with  the  $432,231  re- 
ceived for  the  fur-seal  skins  taken 
in  Alaska  that  year.     These  latter, 


',  brought  only  936  per  skin 
on  the  average,  while  the  blue-fox 
akins  from  the  Fribilof  Islands,  371 
in  number,  Bold  for  about  tU  apiece. 
By  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Grove  rumen  t,  the  Pribilof  fur- seal 
catch  in  1912  numbered  only  3,7M 
skina,  chiefiy  three-year-olds  instead 
of  including  more  two-year-olds  as 
heretofore. 

A  herd  of  reindeer  has  been  sue- 
ceasfuliy  introduced  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Legislation.— In  addition  to  the 
joint    resolution    already   mentioned, 

firoviding  for  investigation  of  the  ef- 
ecte  of  trawling,  Congresa  passed  an 
act  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  ratified  in 
Iflll,  which  prohibited  pelagic  seal- 
ing in  the  North  Pacific  (Auebican 
Yeab  Book,  1011,  pp.  67,  604).  This 
law  contains  alao  a  proviaion  pro- 
hibiting all  killing  of  aeala  on  the 
Pribilof   Islanda    for   a   term  of   five 

An  item  of  S7,166  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  appropriation  act  for 
the  current  year  autboriced  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Permanent  International  Council  for 
the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  and  a  rep- 
resentative was  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Copenhagen  in  September. 
This  council  contemplates  the  impor- 
tant work  of  continuouB  coJiperatiTe 
investigation  of  biological,  physical, 
and  statistical  questions  pertaining 
to  commercial  fiatieriea. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries received  an  appropriation  of 
$944,790  for  its  expenditures  during 
the  year  coding  June  30,  1913. 
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XrX.    AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS,  BY  COUNTRIEe--C<m«n««ll 


XIX.    AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 

PRODUCTION    OF    PRINCIPAL    CROPS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.    1899-1913 

(  Yearbook  of  ths  DepartmerU  of  AgricuUuro) 


Total  (000  omitted): 

Barley  (bu.) 

Buckwheat  (bu.) . . . 

Com  (bu.) 

Cotton  (lb.) 

FUzeeed  (bu.) 

Hay  (tons) 

Hope  (lb.) 

Oate(bu.) 

PoUtoee  (bu.) 

Rioe  (bu.)....' 

Rye  (bu.) 


Bus ar  (lone  tons) 
Tobaoeo  (lb.) 


Wheat  (bu.). 
Atbraob  pbb  Aobb: 

Barley  (bu.) 

Buckwheat  (bu.) . . . 

Com  (bu.) 

Cotton  Qb.) 

Flazseed  (bu.) 

Hay  (tons) 

Oats  (bu.) 

PoUtoes  (bu.) 

Rioe  rt)u.) 

Rye  (bu.) 

Tobacco  (lb.) 

Wheat  (bu.) 


1899 
(census) 


119.635 

11,234 

.666.324 

.467.096 

19.979 

57.002 

49.209 

943.389 

273.318 


25,569 

680 

868.113 

658,534 

26.8 

13.9 

28.1 

184.1 

9.5 

1.09 

31.9 

93.0 


12.4 

788.5 

12.5 


1904 


139.749 
15.008 
2.467.481 
6.426.697 
23.401 
60.696 
49.358 
894.596 
332.830 
21.096 
27.242 
988 
660.461 
552.400 

27.2 
18.9 
26.8 

204.9 
10.3 

1.52 
32.1 

110.4 
31.9 
15.2 

819.0 
12.5 


1909 
(census) 


173,321 

14.849 

2,552.190 

4,783,220 

19.513 

64.938 

50.697 

1.007.353 

389.195 

24.368 

29.520 

1.563 

1.055.765 

683.350 

22.5 
16.9 
25.9 

154.3 
9.4 
1.42 
30.3 

106.1 
33.8 
13.4 

815.3 
15.4 


1910 


173.832 

17.598 

2.886,260 

5,551,790 

12,718 

69.378 

49,634 

1.186.341 

349.032 

24,510 

34.897 

1,660 

1.103.415 

635.121 

22.5 
20.5 
27.7 

170.7 
5.2 
1.33 
31.6 
93.8 
33.9 
16.0 

807.7 
13.9 


1911 


160.240 
17.549 
2.531.488 
7,506.430 
19.370 
54.916 
40.000 
922.298 
292,737 
22.934 
33.119 
1.711 
905.109 
621.338 

21.0 
21.1 
23.9 

208.2 
7.0 
1.1 
24.2 
80.9 
82.9 
15.6 

893.7 
12.5 


1913* 


223.824 
19,249 
3.124.746 
6,612,385 
28.078 
72.691 


1.418.837 

420.647 

25.054 

35.664 

1.923 

962.855 

730.267 

39.7 
32.9 
29.1 

193.2 

9.8 

1.5 

37.4 

113.8 
34.6 
16.8 

785.5 
15.1 


*  Final  estimate  issued  December  16. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  STATES. 

1899-1911 

( Yoarhook  of  (As  Department  of  AgrieuUure) 


Bablbt  (bu.): 

California. . . 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Minnesota. . 

N.  DakoU. . 

S.  Dakota . . 

Washin^n. 

Wisconsin  . . 
Corn  (bu.): 

Alabama . . . 

Georipa. . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana .... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . . 

Michigan . . . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi. . 

Missouri.... 

Nebraska. . . 

Ohio 

Penns'lv'nia. 

8.  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total 

Total 

A 

Total 

a 

Total 

Total 

At. 

(000 

Av. 

(000 

Av. 

(000 

Av. 

(000 

Av. 

(000 

Acre 

omit- 
ted) 

Acre 

omit- 
ted) 

Acre 

omit- 
ted) 

Acre 

omit- 
ted) 

Acre 

omit- 
t«i) 

36 

22.239 

22.7 

• 
28.091 

26.5 

31.270 

31.0 

43.400 

28.0 

40.600 

35 

405 

37.4 

1.707 

40.0 

2.480 

33.0 

2.145 

42.0 

5.964 

36 

12.011 

27.8 

13.552 

22.0 

10.890 

29.5 

15.045 

21.9 

10.950 

25 

8.144 

28.4 

32.123 

23.6 

31.600 

21.0 

26.985 

19.0 

28.025 

24 

5.909 

28.1 

17.618 

21.0 

20.727 

5.5 

5.428 

19.5 

20.475 

23 

2.410 

28.0 

9.787 

19.5 

19.910 

18.2 

18.655 

5.4 

5,606 

35 

1.410 

34.8 

6.824 

39.5 

7.189 

29.0 

5.394 

37.0 

6.513 

30 

7.670 

30.0 

14,941 

28.0 

24.248 

25.9 

22.429 

25.5 

20.910 

12.0 

38.015 

15.0 

41.877 

13.5 

30.696 

18.0 

51.300 

18.0 

54.000 

10.0 

82.494 

11.9 
36.5 

47.234 

13.9 

39.376 

14.5 

51.982 

16.0 

50.073 

36.0 

247.150 

344.133 

36.9 

390.219 

39.1 

400.775 

33.0 

334.950 

38.0 

141,852 

31.5 

143.396 

40.0 

195.496 

39.3 

188.640 

36.0 

174.600 

31.0 

242.249 

32.6 

303.039 

31.5 

341.760 

36.3 

343.761 

31.0 

805.350 

27.0 

237,621 

20.9 

134.609 

19.9 

164.652 

19.0 

170.050 

14.5 

126.150 

21.0 

55.392 

26.9 

86.816 

29.0 

83.348 

29.0 

101.500 

36.0 

93.600 

25.0 

26.476 

28.6 

36.990 

35.4 

62.907 

32.4 

54.108 

33.0 

55.770 

33.0 

31.171 

26.9 

41.809 

34.8 

67.807 

32.7 

66.708 

33.7 

74.140 

16.0 

39.043 

19.1 

39.709 

14.6 

28.429 

20.6 

53.095 

19.0 

54.150 

26.0 

162.915 

26.2 

151.522 

26.4 

191.427 

33.0 

247.500 

36.0 

103.400 

28.0 

224.373 

32.8 

260.942 

24.8 

180.133 

25.8 

191.565 

21.0 

155.935 

36.0 

99,048 

32.5 

99.628 

39.5 

167.513 

36.6 

144.540 

38.6 

150.540 

32.0 

40.255 

34.0 

48.535 

32.0 

41.494 

41.0 

58.630 

44.5 

63.868 

26.0 

30.017 

28.1 

43.855 

31.7 

65.669 

25.0 

62.500 

22.0 

50.830 

20.0 

69,997 

26.0 

80.800 

22.0 

67.682 

26.9 

88.060 

26.8 

91.130 

18.0 

81.161 

22.6 

136,702 

15.0 

76.499 

20.6 

140.080 

9.5 

69.850 

35.0 

41.686 

29.7 

45.119 

33.0 

49.163 

32.6 

49.400 

36.3 

58.060 

478 


XIX.    AGRICIJLTURE,  HOKTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 


1909 

1910 

1911 

Toul 

Av. 

Toul 

(000 

per 

(000 

(000 

• 

■Si- 

omit- 
ted) 

-k;; 

omit- 

ud) 

IS 

1.024 

.31 

1.194 

40 

1,716 

l.SM 

1,787 

'.*» 

3.788 

SI 

loss 

.3* 

12«i 

.34 

13 

eoc 

M 

™ 

.83 

N 

.32 

l.OM 

Ai 

.80 

|!A48 

2i 

a:s22 

.29 

a'jMv 

.37 

4:388 

B,9S3 

l.Of 

8.707 

a.S93 

8.370 

9,797 

DS 

eioo! 

1:31 

8,381 

,02 

4,888 

13 

4.03! 

1.3B 

3.9^ 

.39 

9,808 

1.38 

3,148 

t3 

3.tl!U 

1.00 

2.2IS( 

'.W 

9,49S 

iso,3ga 

38.0 

1M,350 

38. S 

1?^836 

128,  ie( 

192.780 

128,338 

K.8M 

32:1 

64,  70 

93m 

28.7 

88,44( 

33.8 

87,314 

7.0 

33. S 

81,330 

7l'.33i 

39.8 

87!0fiC 

87,0» 

a 

13,901 

72.0 

13,!4C 

74.0 

13,876 

230.0 

91,340 

aalwc 

35;i7( 

o*:o 

31,030 

D 

18,100 

Olio 

10,08* 

UB.O 

38,876 

sa.MO 

102. 0 

44,e7( 

1S,02S 

8e!o 

131380 

0 

23,780 

as'.o 

28:i8( 

M,0 

isliso 

D 

28,72* 

95.0 

24,700 

ite.o 

33,480 

39.0 

3.793 

B 

laiflT; 

34^4 

12J6i 

31. S 

11.893 

D 

9,8M 

33.0 

8,738 

34.3 

8.174 

H 

S  g 

889 

3  7 

1,000 

t 

6.3 

S,B8S 

4:b 

8.840 

D 

7.0 

1,981 

8.7 

4. 488 

»;72t 

a'.ui 

2:284 

S 

S,SOg 

7.0 

8,480 

b:i 

4,304 

3 

4,727 

16.0 

4,880 

6,036 

to 

aa,]io 

1.730 

23,182 

1,828 

97,626 

u 

19,000 

88( 

23,780 

91C 

20,020 

u 

380,700 

381,094 

303,600 

17,750 

19,809 

M 

IMOOO 

eo( 

129,800 

71C 

09:400 

zs 

83,250 

8K 

78,085 

81,400 

ss 

30,732 

88,320 

82,000 

13.9K 

810 

11,016 

3C 

S3,20( 

760 

64,BOt 

810 

62,370 

'! 

78< 

80C 

128,000 

la^ooc 

12[80C 

11.380 

BO 

37:i70 

1,05C 

31,710 

1,380 

81,380 

31.494 

31.S00 

42,000 

33.124 

40.081 

87.20; 

HO 

82,0« 

10:7 

81^87 

14,ST0 

18.0 

18,480 

94,080 

M.Ofi 

43.938 

Z8:M2 

28.130 

18:7 

38,110 

49,6« 

ie:i 

39,filS 

13.4 

41,874 

s.o 

38.106 

73.200 

31,40! 

16  :o 

36540 

28.261 

17  s 

27.897 

13.8 

17.403 

2 

17.2 

29.003 

XIX.    AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  F0RE8TBY,  AND  J 

IMPORTS  AND  £XPOBT3  OF  IMPORTANT  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS.  ISM-ISU 

lYioTbeati  of  On  Departintnl  of  Agrieuavri) 
(000  omitled] 


18W 

H                                 S7.S09 
841 

'« 

1911 

1913 

lUTOBT* 

lM^exBludiii«For»n  Produou 

»3S£,S14 

2,32C 

•860.204 

2.953 

2,891 

J 

23;228 

"« 

90.887 
24.776 

IS 

.s 

a" 

11 
Sf 

4,12 
1.59 

4:94 
06,69 

1,030,794 
13,183 

■a 
■s 

1,288 
836 
1,787 

1.254 

1784.378 

4,soe 

1.933 

i 

8,807 

OU«rBiiiin«l.jiU!tadiiniowii" 

G2 
2 

8132 

4i,ass 

,Z 

SO 

SS.275 

B.013 

''« 

2,2BC 

s 
ii 

l:i 

3.B30 

III 
'S 

ll.SK 

)e,im 

1G,S1< 

l?'S 

}| 

3i2e: 

1 

13,671 

81273 

E                                 '1.158 

4,081 

20( 

l;i 

.878 
:  '^^ 

:73< 

1  ,301 

69.541 
33,078 

102.478 
1,368 

16,981 

*"g^r£ra^r;: 

'«^"~:::::::::::;::r'' 

117,836 

'i!^:ei:;::::::::: 

iS 

IS! 

^.tr'^:::: 

4;si 
'1 

8,870 

.a 

!S 

3,178 
7W.8I1 

i 

841 

3,G03 
2871 
23.S45 

92S 

*-sss.rr; 

^^::/ ■::::::::■:: ■■■- 

638 

'« 

1,651 

1303 

3,833 

4.802       3,158 
62,609'    52,090 
7.070       5,1B3 

2.722 

"■W9 

297 

SIX.    AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 

IUP0RT8  AND  EXPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  AQRICOLTtTaAL  FEODUCTS,  18S9-1«1> 


{ Ytarbook  of  Uu  QouKhmiiI  af  Agriealliirt) 
(000  omitM] 


AVBRAQB  PRICES  OF  AQRICCLTURAL  PB0DUCT6.   ISM-ISIS 
lYiartmt  of  At  Dtparlmtnt  B/ Agriailtm) 


BtaUyOm.) 

Bsuu  fbo.)  * 

Buekwiiut  (bo.). . 

Corn  (bu.) 

Cotton  (lb.) 

FIwBBsdCba.) 

BaylUma) 


OauAu.)..'.'!!: 


;».:: 


WbMtOra.}.. 
Lira  Bioci:' 
CMtl*i 


OUkw  unto. . 

Miilml'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


- 

M.M 

ST 

S:SI 

0.II9 
li.79 

J 

o.ee 

0.7B 

US 

lU.M 

'IS 

11 

>  A*«r>ca  farm  prisa  Deo.  1.  •  A*enc«  wboloMla  prise*  it  Borton. 
priea  at  New  York.  •  Prices  p«r  heul,  Ju.  1.  >  Averua  Htaolsulfl  iihe 
beef  par  100  tb,  et  ChiaMI>-  *ATence  wholenle  priogaof  eitrs  oreunery 
>  AnrM»  wholsHla  prioei  of  ivenue  belt  fmh  eui  it  Na«  York. 


■  X-nn^a  wbolani* 


XIX.     AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1809-1912 

(  Yearbook  of  th$  Department  of  Agrictdture) 

(000  omitted) 


Milch  Cows: 

Total;  U.  S... 

Illinoia 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minneflota. . . . 

Miflsouri 

New  York. . . . 

Ohio 

Pennaylvania  . 

Texas 

Wisconsin.  . . . 
Other  Cattlb: 

Total,  U.  8. .. 

California. . . . 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota. . . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma . . . . 

Texas 

Wisconsin .  . . . 
HoBSBs: 

Total;  U.S... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota. . . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . . 

Texas 

MuLBs: 

Total,  U.S... 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Mississippi. . . . 

Oklahoma . . . . 

Tennessee .  . . . 

Texas 

Shbbp: 

Total.  U.  S... 

Arizona 

California .... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Texas 

Uuh 

Wyoming 

Swink: 

Total,  U.S... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

ICfin'^ftfl 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Texas 

WiBconsin .... 


Num- 
ber 

Jan.  1, 
1900 


16,292 

1.021 

1,263 

463 

672 

659 

1,487 

780 

970 

693 

1.003 

27.610 

604 
1.303 
2.178 
2.159 

564 
1,387 
1,521 

283 
4,352 

595 

13,538 
983 
577 
979 
732 
459 
724 
658 
640 
50 
1.125 

2,086 
132 
157 
164 
9 
139 
260 

41.883 
1,024 
2,001 
2,185 
2.658 
1.389 
597 
3.884 
3.973 
2,839 
2.446 
2,416 
2,370 
2,840 

37,079 


Num- 
ber 

Jan.  1, 
1905 


17.572 
995 

1,335 
556 
836 
569 

1,721 
790 

1,086 
838 

1,095 

48,669 
1,122 
1,666 
3,467 
2,682 
941 
1,490 
2,379 
1,284 
8,249 
1,148 

17,058 

1.232 

636 

1,144 

880 

688 

809 

795 

785 

354 

1,277 


Num 

ber 
Jan.  1, 

1910 


21,801 
1,232 
1,570 

936 
1.125 

925 
1,771 

947 
1,140 
1.137 
1.506 

47.279 
1.120 
1,974 
3,611 
3,260 
1,228 
2,165 
3,040 
1,637 
7,131 
1,081 

21,040 
1,655 

847 
1,447 
1,187 

767 
1,005 
1,045 

977 

804 
1,369 


2.889>    4,123 


161 
201 
219 
62 
163 
391 

45,170 
816 
2,180 
1,458 
2,978i 
1,769 
770 
5,638 
2,856 
2,601| 
2,546: 
l,617t 
2.344 
3,267 

47,321 
1.396 
3,747 
2,631 
7,290 
1,949 
3.110 
2,888 
2,701 
2.525 
1,653 


253 
248 
290 
191 
290 
702 

57,216 
1,020 
2,372 
1,729 
4,248 
2,161 
957 
5,747 
4.729 
3,203 
2,581 
1,909 
3,177 
7,316 

47,782 
1,647 
3,772 
2,578 
6,485 
1,942 
2,714 
3.201 
2,047 
3,205 
1.651 


20,823 
1.060 
1.407 

798 
1.085 

856 
1.510 

896 

953 
1,034 
1,489 

39,679 
1.546 
1.391 
2.919 
2.202 
1.224 
1,671 
2,225 
1,395 
5,507 
1,146 

20.277 
1,482 

830 
1,537 
1,181 

783 
1,084 
1.038 

910 

765 
1.147 

4,323 
257 
304 
266 
278 
276 
696 

53,633 
1.411 
2,683 
1,611 
2,961 
2,421 
1,847 
5.220 
3,113 
4,104 
2.672 
1,964 
2.010 
5,019 

65,620 
1,873 
5,155 
4,166 
9,066 
3,600 
4,882 
3.961 
3,727 
2,570 
1.899 


20.699 
1.049 
1,393 

806 
1,107 

822 
1,495 

887 

943 
1.034 
1.504 

37.260 
1.515 
1.266 
2.773 
1.872 
1.151 
1.504 
2.002 
1.242 
5.177 
1.146 

20.509 
1.497 

838 
1.568 
1.169 

806 
1.095 
1.059 

901 

750 
1.158 

4.362 
265 
310 
277 
272 
279 
703 

52,362 
1.510 
2,666 
1,579 
2,951 
2,276 
1,755 
5,011 
3,330 
3.694 
2,592 
2,032 
1.990 
4,969 

65.410 
2,098 
4,640 
4,031 
9,689 
2.808 
4,491 
4,267 
3.578 
2.544 
2.051 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  FROM 
CENSUS  OF   1910 

(  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agric%tUwr€) 


Total 


Land  area  (acres) 

Farms  (acres).. 

Improved  (acres) .... 
Woodland  (acres).. . . 
Other   unimproved 

(acres) 

Number  of  farms 

Average  area  i>er  farm 

(acres) 

Average  area  of  im- 
proved land  per  farm 

(acres) 

Farms  under  20  acres. 
Farms  of  20  to  99  acres 
Farms   of   100   to   499 

acres 

Farms  of  500  to  1.000 

acres  and  over 

Value  of  crops  of  Con- 
tinental U.  S 

Vslue  of  all  farm  prop- 
erty*   

Value  of  land 

Value  of  buildings. 

Value  of  implements 

and  machinery. . 

Value   of   animials. 

I>oultry  and  bees. 

Value   of   all   property 

represented  in — 

Lands 

Buildings 

Implements  and 

machinery 

Animals,   poultry 

and  bees 

Average  value  per  farm 
of — 

All  property 

Lands    and    build 

ings  only 

Average  value  of  land 

per  acre 

Farm  Expenses 
Labor: 

Farms  reporting. . . . 
Per  cent,  of  all  farms 

Cash  expended 

Rent  and  board  fur- 
nished   

Feed: 
Farms  reporting. . . . 

Per  cent,  of  alTf  arms 
Amount  expended . . 
Fertiliser: 
Farms  reporting. . . . 

Per  cent,  of  all  farms 
Amount  expended . . 
Nattvitt  op  Farm 
Operators 
Number  of  farms  oper- 
ated by — 

Native  white 

Foreign  white. . . . 
Negro    and    other 

non-white 

Percentage  of  operators 
who  own  their  farm 
among — 

Native  white 

Foreign  white 

Negro    and    other 
non-white 


1.903.290.000 
878.798.000 
478.452.000 
190.866.000 

209.481.000 
6,361,502 

138.1 


75.2 


$5,487,000,000 

$40,991,374,000 

28,475.674,000 

6,325.452,000 

1,265.150,000 

4.925.098.000 


$6,444 
5,471 
14.96 

2.922,288 

$521,727,666 

129.878.000 

2,368,905 
'$299,'839.666 

1.823.032 
'$ii4.'884',666 


4,771,063 
669.556 

920.883 


46.2 
64.5 
21.7 

23.8 


13.2 
44.8 

39.2 

2.8 

200.5 
218.1 
177.8 

168.7 

160.1 

69.5 
15.4 

3.1 

12.0 


45.9 


37.2 


28.7 


66.3 
81.4 

26.3 
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^Percentages  indicate  increase.  1899-1909. 
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ICININa   AND   QBE   DBESSINa 

Chables  £.  Locks 


The  Mining  Industry. — Ck>mpared 
with  1911  the  year  1912  shows  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  mining 
industry.  The  steel  production  for 
the  whole  year  is  not  yet  available, 
but  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  it 
broke  all  records.  Lead  and  zinc 
prices  have  ruled  high  and  have  stim- 
ulated production.  Copper  has  been 
considerably  higher  in  price,  and  the 
stocks  on  hand  have  shown  a  mater- 
ial decrease.  Wages  have  been  good. 
At  Butte,  for  example,  a  three-years' 
contract  has  been  made  with  the  Mill 
and  Smeltermen's  Union  for  an  in- 
crease of  25  cents  per  day  when 
copper  is  above  15  cents  per  pound. 

Mexico. — The  peace  in  Mexico  was 
not  6f  long  standing,  and  the  newly 
elected  president  soon  found  himself 
with  revolutions  on  his  hands.  Rail- 
road communication  has  been  more 
or  less  interrupted  and  the  efficiency 
of  mine  labor  considerably  reduced. 
In  spite  of  these  factors  the  large 
companies  have  been  able  to  operate 
almost  continuously,  although  with 
lessened  profit;  but  some  of  the 
smaller  companies  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  entirely.  At  the  present 
writing  the  revolutions  have  largely 
degenerated  into  a  sort  of  brigandage, 
which  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
progress. 

I^bor  Troubles. — In  the  United 
States  the  anthracite  coal  industry 
was  tied  up  by  a  strike  in  the  spring, 
and  has  suffered  also  from  a  short- 
age of  labor  since  resumption  of 
operations.  In  the  West,  strikes  in 
the  fall  in  the  copper  camps  of  Bing- 
ham, Utah,  and  Ely,  Nev.,  have  af- 
fected the  copper  production  some- 
what. The  strikers,  although  not 
victorious,    received    an    advance    in 


wages,  and  the  mines  are  again  run- 
ning normally.  The  shortage  of  un- 
skilled labor  has  been  felt  in  other 
districts,  especially  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior copper  mines.  (See  also  XVII, 
Labor,) 

Mining  Law. — The  question  of  min- 
ing law  is  still  unsettled,  and  the 
development  of  Alaska  is  still  wait- 
ing. On  Aug.  29  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Fisher  cancelled  the  Cun- 
ningham claims  for  fraud,  and  this 
has  been  recorded  by  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  Juneau,  Alaska,  Land 
Office  (see  Amebioan  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  53).  President  Taft  has 
gone  on  record  as  advocating  some 
form  of  leasing  system.  The  decision 
of  the  Creneral  Land  Office  in  the 
East  Tintic  case  of  Sept.  11,  1911, 
that  actual  discovery  of  ore  is  neces- 
sary in  locating  a  claim  is  a  dis- 
tinct setback  to  the  development  of 
new  deposits.  Other  defects  in  the 
present  law  are  the  possibilities  of 
tying  up  claims  without  doing  ac- 
tual work  of  development  and  the 
lack  of  opportunity  of  appeal  from 
decisions  of  administrative  officers  of 
the  government.  Reforms  may  be 
made  in  the  near  future  as  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  both  by 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  and 
by  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America,  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject  and  report  sug- 
gestions for  changes. 

Improvements  Sol  Methods. — An  in- 
creased use  of  concrete  is  noticed. 
At  Lake  Superior  the  Ahmeek  mine 
has  introduced  concrete  sets  in  shaft 
timbering,  and  concrete  shaft  collars 
are  coming  more  and  more  into 
vogue.  The  hand  acetylene  lamp  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
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can  compete  with  the  long  used  can- 
dles and  oil  lamps.  Its  low  cost, 
eleanliness,  and  good  light  should 
rapidly  increase  its  use.  At  the 
Franklin  Junior  mine  at  Lake  Su- 
perior an  innovation  in  hoisting  has 
appeared.  In  an  unbalanced  hoist 
the  descending  empty  skip  serves  to 
eompress  air  which  is  used  to  help 
the  steam  in  raising  the  load. 

Bureau  of  Mines. — The  work  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  a  study  of  fuels, 
mine  explosions,  rescue  work  in  coal 
mines,  prevention  of  waste,  especially 
of  natural  and  coke  oven  gas,  and 
petroleum.  Future  plans  are  to  give 
attention  to  the  smelter-smoke  ques- 
tion, safety  appliances  in  metal  mines 
as  well  as  coal  mines,  miners'  phthisis 
in  metal  mines,  and  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  safety  in  metal  mines.  (See 
also  CoaZ  and  Coke,  infra.) 

Copper. — Taking  up  the  various 
districts  it  is  found  that  at  Lake 
Superior  some  of  the  older  mines 
have  come  to  the  point  where  the 
end  is  in  sight,  and  a  decreased  pro- 
duction is  already  at  hand;  but  this 
is  offset  by  the  new  producers  which 
come  forward  especially  at  the  re- 
currence of  each  copper  boom. 

In  the  Butte  district  of  Montana 
the  deepest  workings  at  2,800  ft. 
still  show  copper  ore  as  good  as  that 
found  above,  and  production  bids 
fair  to  continue  undiminished  for 
years  to  come.  Furthermore,  the 
productive  area  is  being  gradually 
enlarged  by  new  discoveries.  The  dis- 
trict is  progressive  and  new  econ- 
omies result  in  a  continual  increase 
in  efficiency. 

The  so  called  porphyry  copper 
mines  are  mostly  on  a  producing 
basis.  Utah  copper  is  treating  20,000 
tons  daily  and  recovering  20  lbs.  of 
copper  per  ton;  Nevada  Consolidated 
8,700  tons  yielding  22.8  lbs;  Chino 
4,800  tons  yielding  about  28  lbs.; 
Ray  Consolidated  4,500  tons  yielding 
about  30  lbs.,  and  Miami  3,000  tons 
yielding  about  30  lbs.  Inspiration  is 
not  so  far  advanced.  Its  ore  blocked 
out  is  estimated  at  45,000,000  tons 
averaging  almost  2  per  cent,  copper, 
and  its  mill  when  completed  is  ex- 
pected to  handle  7,000  tons  daily. 

Gold  and  Silver. — ^At  Cobalt,  Ont., 
the  expected  peak  of  silver   produc- 


tion was  apparently  reached  in  1911, 
as  the  government  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  1912  show  a  decrease 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  However,  some  of  the 
earlier  mines  have  been  reopened  and 
a  few  put  on  the  producing  list,  while 
others  have  the  end  apparently  in 
sight.  It  is  probable  that  the  decline 
will  be  very  gradual  for  the  next 
five  years.  The  Nipissing  Company 
has  erected  high  and  low-grade  mills, 
and  will  reduce  all  its  silver  to  the 
form  of  bullion  by  the  amalgamation 
and  cyanide  processes,  and  thus  save 
freight  and  smelter  charges  on  ore. 
(See  also  Oold  and  Silver ,  infra,) 

In  the  Porcupine  district  of  Ontario 
a  steady  output  of  gold  is  now  com- 
ing from  four  mills.  The  HoUinger 
mill  treats  500  tons  per  day,  and 
the  Dome  mill  400  tons.  Explora- 
tions to  depths  of  200  and  300  ft. 
indicate  that  the  ore  bodies  still 
hold  their  richness.  (See  also  Oold 
and  Silver,  infra,) 

The  reopening  of  the  Comstock 
silver  mines  in  Nevada  has  been  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  new  ore 
bodies.  With  the  arrangements  for 
co5perative  pumping  and  systematic 
ventilation,  it  is  expected'  that  ex- 
ploratory work  will  soon  be  proceed- 
ing at  a  depth  of  3,000  ft.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  district 
was  producing  15,000  tons  monthly, 
of  a  value  ranging  between  $175,000 
and  $225,000. 

At  Cripple  Creek,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  the  new  Roosevelt  drain- 
age tunnel  had  attained  a  total 
length  of  about  16,000  ft.  from  the 
portal.  The  flow  of  water  waa 
17,000  gals,  per  minute,  and  the 
mines  were  being  rapidly  drained  so 
that  the  tunnel  was  considered  to  be 
finished.  It  took  18  months  to  drive 
it,  and  cost  over  $500,000.  It  will 
drain  the  mines  to  a  depth  of  750  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  previous  tunnel. 

The  outlook  for  the  gold  mines  on 
the  Rand  in  South  Africa  is  not  so 
encouraging.  There  is  little  new 
work  under  way,  and  some  of  the 
recently  opened  deep  mines  with  their 
mills  have  not  proved  so  profitable 
and  successful  as  anticipated.  More- 
over, some  of  the  older  mines  work- 
ing on  the  outcrop  are  nearing 
their  end.    Statistics  during  the  last 
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decade  show  a  constant  increase  in 
tons  milled  and  in  gold  recovered, 
but  a  decrease  in  grade.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  costs  per  ton  up  to 
1911,  and  a  slight  increase  since 
then.  The  dividends  showed  an  in- 
crease up  to  1909  and  a  decrease  in 
1910  and  1911. 

A  consideration  of  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  world  indicates  that 
it  is  near  its  zenith,  and  the  figures 
of  1912  may  show  a  decrease.  (See 
Statiatum  of  Mineral  Production, 
infra,) 

Ore  Dressing. — In  ore  dressing  a 
new  flotation  process  called  the 
Leuschner  has  been  installed  at  the 
Ludwigseck  mine  in  Westphalia  to 
treat  zinc  ores.  Oil  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  used,  the  latter  to  help 
flotation  by  the  generation  of  gas 
from  carbonates  in  the  ore.  Exhaust 
steam  is  also  used  as  a  source  of 
heat  to  promote  the  flotation  action. 

More  attention  is  being  devoted 
to  the  saving  of  losses  in  slimes  and 
at  the  Nevada  Consolidated  mill  at 


Ely,  Nevada,  special  new  slime 
tables  have  been  installed  for  this 
purpose. 

In  South  Africa  the  Sands 
Limited  Company  has  been  formed 
to  treat  the  old  gold  tailings  on  the 
Rand.  These  are  to  be  classifled, 
reground  and  cyanided,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  large-scale  operations 
will  show  a  good  proflt.  (See  also 
Gold  and  Silver,  infra.) 

Bibliography. — ^Among  the  books 
that  have  appeared  during  the  year 
are  the  following:  Oraphical  Solu- 
tion of  Fault  Problems,  by  C.  F. 
Tolman,  Jr.;  Stamp  Milling,  by  A. 
Del  Mar;  Types  of  Ore  Deposits, 
edited  by  H.  F.  Bain;  History  of  the 
Precious  Metals  from  the  Earliest 
Time  to  the  Present,  2nd  ed.,  by 
Alex.  Del  Mar;  Rock  Drilling,  with 
Particular  Reference  to  Open  Cut 
Excavation  and  Submarine  Rock 
Removal,  by  R.  T.  Dana  and  W.  L. 
SaundereT;  Text  Book  of  Rand  Metal- 
lurgical Practice,  vol.  I;  Design  of 
Mine  Structures,  by  M.  S.  Ketchum. 


COAL  AND  COKE 

Floyd  W.  Pabsons 


Coal  Production.— In  1860,  the 
product  of  all  American  mines  at  the 
pit's  mouth  had  a  total  value  of 
$500,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the 
coal  output  was  $20,000,000,  or  4  per 
cent.  In  1912,  the  product  of  all 
the  mines  in  the  United  States  had 
a  value  of  $1,600,000,000,  while  of 
this  enormous  total,  the  coal  and 
coke  production  was  approximately 
$800,000,000,  or  60  per  cent. 

From  an  annual  production  of 
16,000,000  tons  50  years  ago,  we 
now  show  a  yearly  coal  output  of 
more  than  500,000,000  tons,  or  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  pro- 
duced by  aU  the  countries  in  the 
world.  One  million  men  are  em- 
ployed in  or  about  our  6,000  Ameri- 
can mines,  while  one-third  that  num- 
ber of  people  gain  their  livelihood 
in  the  trade  end  of  the  industry, 
selling  and  handling  the  colliery  out- 
put. 

These  flgures  indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  coal  business  in  America, 
and  the  apex  of  growth  will  not 
have  been  reached  for  generations  to 
come.  Allowing  for  a  normal  growth 
in  consumption  there  is  enough  vir- 


gin coal  in  the  27  states  which  fur- 
nish our  fuel  supply  to  satisfy  our 
wants  for  several  hundred  years  in 
the  future. 

Anthracite. — It  is  true,  however, 
that  our  anthracite  fleld  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  seen  the  day  of  its 
maximum  production,  if  not  its 
greatest  glory.  It  is  probable  that 
the  tonnage  output  of  this  impor- 
tant district  will  remain  around  the 
80,000,000  mark  for  perhaps  a  dozen 
years  to  come,  but  every  twelve- 
month period  that  passes  will  see 
anthracite  stiffer  in  price,  and  al- 
ways becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
luxury  for  the  rich.  One  chief  rea- 
son for  hopefulness  in  the  general 
outlook  of  the  coal  business  is  the 
fact  that  anthracite  requirements  in 
the  near  future  will  not  be  met,  and 
this  condition  will  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  soft-coal  operators. 
Another  point  deserving  notice  is 
the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  anthra- 
cite culm  piles  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
depletion  of  the  many  hills  of  coal, 
once  considered  waste,  is  removing 
the  chief  competitor  of  the  steam 
sizes    of    soft-coal    and    is    already 
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strengthening  the  market  for  all 
grades  of  bituminous.  The  few  culm 
banks  not  yet  worked  are  on  fire 
and  therefore  irrecoverable. 

Consolidation  of  Ownership.— A  fur- 
ther reason  why  the  coal  industry  as 
a  whole  has  assumed  a  better  aspect 
and  is  on  a  more  substantial  basis 
is  the  change  that  has  come  about 
in  the  ownership  of  the  mines.  Small 
independent  operators  are  not  so  nu- 
merous, and  to-day  the  various  col- 
lieries in  each  district  are  controlled 
by  stronger  companies.  A  better  un- 
derstanding exists  among  these  larger 
interests,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
suicidal  competition  of  recent  years 
is  being  overcome. 

General  Condition  of  the  Industry. 
— For  ten  years  the  coal  industry 
has  been  in  the  "dumps."  To-day  it 
is  entering  on  an  era  of  prosperity 
which  will  be  permanent  because  it 
is  based  on  unavoidable  natural  con- 
ditions. There  may  be  no  artificial 
boom,  at  least  we  hope  not,  but  the 
improvement  will  be  all  the  better 
for  its  moderate  degree  of  material 
progress. 

Tne  principal  danger  is  that  legiti- 
mate demand  may  not  be  met  in  case 
of  a  hard  winter,  because  of  the 
method  of  "hand-to-mouth"  tmder- 
ground  development  that  has  neces- 
sarily been  employed.  Mine  operators 
have  failed  to  keep  their  develop- 
ment work  far  enough  ahead  to  per- 
mit them  greatly  to  increase  pro- 
duction if  such  action  was  demanded. 
Narrow  woiic,  known  as  entries  or 
headings,  is  expensive  to  drive,  and 
does  not  add  to  immediate  produc- 
tion; the  colliery  owner,  in  most  in- 
stances, has  not  been  in  strong 
enough  position  financially  to  look 
out  for  to-morrow,  when  he  might  be 
called  on  suddenly  to  double  his  out- 
put. 

Probable  Advance  in  Prices. — It  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
coal  situation  is  shaping  toward  a 
condition  which  will  advance  the  fuel 
prices  throughout  this  country.  How- 
ever, there  is  very  little  danger  of 
soft-coal  prices  advancing  beyond  the 
easy  reach  of  common  people,  or 
touching  a  point  where  industry 
would  be  hampered,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  next  decade  will  wit- 
ness   a    further   advance    in    anthra- 


cite, and  a  much  firmer  market  for 
bituminous. 

The  Industry  in  zgza. — The  year 
1912  was  the  best  period  the  coal 
and  coke  people  experienced  since 
1903,  when  an  artificial  and  greatly 
inflated  market  had  been  created  by 
a  strike  which  shut  down  all  the  an- 
thracite mines  for  six  months.  Prices 
for  all  grades  of  fuel  averaged  higher 
in  1912  than  in  previous  years,  and 
the  mine  owners  took  advantage  of 
the  more  prosperous  conditions  to  im- 
prove their  plants  and  install  much- 
needed  machinery. 

There  was  a  revision  of  mine  laws 
in  several  states,  in  every  case  de- 
signed to  further  safeguard  the 
miner.  The  most  important  occur- 
rence of  the  year  was  the  renewal 
of  the  anthracite  wage  agreement 
for  a  further  period  of  three  years 
(see  XVII,  Lctbor),  The  settlement 
came  after  the  hard-coal  mines  had 
been  closed  down  for  eight  weeks 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
ferences between  operators  and  men. 
Incidentally,  the  cessation  permitted 
marketing  the  large  accumulated  ton- 
nages at  firm  prices.  At  the  same 
time,  the  owners  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  repair  their  plants  and 
overhaul  the  mines.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  anthracite  suspension,  the 
year's  production  was  good. 

The  export  shipments  for  1912 
showed  an  unprecedented  increase, 
which  is,  however,  hardly  normal 
because  largely  due  to  the  labor 
trouble  which  occurred  in  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  our  larger  Ameri- 
can companies  secured  good  con- 
tracts for  exporting  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  foreign  busi- 
ness will  continue  to  be  handled  by 
operators  in  this  country.  The 
greatest  handicap  to  the  export  trade 
is  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  se- 
curing of  bottoms  in  which  to  ship. 

Coke  production  throughout  the 
United  States  showed  a  substantial 
increase  in  tonnage  as  well  as  an 
improvement  in  prices.  The  better- 
ment in  the  coke  business  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  steel  industry,  the 
principal  consumer  of  coke  being  the 
large  steel  manufacturing  concerns. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was 
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little  coke  offered  on  contract  for 
1913,  operators  preferring  to  hold  off, 
but  $3.00  per  ton  for  the  first  half 
and  $2.75  for  the  whole  year  seem  to 
represent  the  minimum  prices  which 
could  be  secured  by  a  good  buyer. 

The  West  Virgmia  Strike.— After 
the  anthracite  agreement  was  con- 
cluded in  the  early  summer  the  offi- 
cials of  the  miners'  union  turned 
their  attention  to  the  matter  of  or- 
ganizing the  mine  workers  in  south- 
em  West  Virginia.  A  strike  was 
called  in  September,  and  conditions 
remained  unsettled  all  through  the 
last  months  of  the  year.  Much  riot- 
ing occurred  and  many  lives  were 
lost.  The  militia  was  called  out  and 
martial  law  prevailed.  Although  the 
operators  have  gained  grotmd  and 
may  win,  the  fight  of  the  miners  will 
be  repeated  at  intervals  tmtil  all 
mines  in  West  Virginia  are  union- 
ized. The  national  officers  of  the 
miners'  organization  have  long  real- 
ized that  this  state  is  a  ''thorn  in 
their  side,"  and  the  greatest  stimi- 
bling  block  in  their  path  of  progress. 
The  fights  in  West  Virffinia  will  be 
more  frequent  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion until  the  men  prevail. 

Improvement  in  Kining  Methods. 
— Concerning  the  part  machinery 
plays  in  coal  mining,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  1912,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  bituminous  tonnage  produced  was 
mined  by  machines,  and  30  per  cent. 
was  mined  by  hand.  One-half  of  the 
remaining  production  was  shot  from 
the  solid,  a  practice  that  is  repre- 
hensible in  the  extreme,  because  of 
the  liability  to  accident  and  the 
deleterious  effect  on  roof  and  pillars. 
Fortunately  this  latter  practice  is 
growing  less  each  year  and  will  soon 
be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

Mine  Accidents.— The  year  1912 
was  exceptionally  free  from  serious 
mine  catastrophes,  there  having  been 
fewer  accidents  during  the  past 
twelve  months  than  in  any  of  recent 
years.  The  most  noteworthy  explo- 
sions in  coal  mines  were  as  follows: 


Jan.  9. — Six  men  killed  and  two 
serioasly  injured  in  explosion  at  No.  9 
slope  of  the  Parrish  Colliery  at  Plym- 
oath,  Pa. 

March  7. — Seven  men  killed  and  two 
injured  by  explosion  of  gas  in  the  mine 
of  the  Diamond  Vale  Collieries  Co.,  at 
Merritt  B.  C. 

March  20. — Seventy-four  men  killed 
by  explosion  in  Chant  No.  2  mine  of 
Sans   Bois   Coal   Co.,  McCnrtain,   Okla. 

March  26. — Eighty-one  men  killed  by 
explosion  in  mine  of  Jed  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,   Jed,   W.   Va. 

April  21. — Six  men  killed  by  explosion 
of  gas  in  Coil  coal  mine,  Madison- 
ville,  Ky. 

July  8. — Fonrteen  miners  were  killed 
in  explosion  at  Osterfleld  Colliery,  Ger- 
many. 

July  9. — Doable  explosion  at  Cadeby 
mine.  Yorkshire,  England ;  88  miners 
killed. 

July  16. — Six  miners  killed  and  three 
seriously  injured  in  an  explosion  at  the 
Qayton  Coal  mine,  owned  by  Old  Do- 
minion Coal  Development  Co. 

Aug.  8. — Explosion  of  firedamp  at 
Lorraine  shaft,  Gerthe,  Westphalia, 
Germany;  109  men  killed  and  23  in- 
jured. 

Ang.  18. — Explosion  at  Abemant 
mine,  Alabama ;  17  colored  miners 
killed. 

Sept.  8. — Sixty-one  persons  killed  by 
gas  explosions  at  La  Clarence,  Lens, 
Pas-de-Calais,  France. 

Bureau  of  Mines.— There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
done  efficient  work  this  past  year 
in  the  matter  of  educating  mining 
men  on  questions  of  safety,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  certain  that  much 
credit  is  due  the  engineers  employed 
in  this  federal  mining  department. 
In  addition  to  their  instruction  work, 
designed  to  make  mining  safer,  the 
efforts  of  the  bureau  have  been  turned 
largely  to  many  scientific  problems 
directly  related  to  actual  mining. 
Such  subjects  as  flushing  culm  into 
the  mine  workings  to  prevent  sur- 
face cave-ins,  maximum  extraction 
of  coal  pillars,  coal  washing,  etc., 
have  come  in  for  quite  a  little  con- 
sideration. (See  also  Mining  and 
Ore  Dressing,  supra,) 


IRON   AND   STEEL 

Bbaolet  Stouohton 


The  Developments  of  the  Year. — 
The  important  developments  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  in   1912  in- 


clude extension  of  the  known  ore 
reserves;  increased  amount  of  work 
in   preparation  of  ores   before  their 
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introduction  into  the  blast  furnace, 
this  feature  being  most  marked  in 
America;  a  betterment  in  industrial 
conditions,  as  evidenced  by  greater 
activity  and  demand  for  iron  and 
steel;  a  betterment  in  the  working 
conditions  of  American  laborers,  such 
as  less  Sunday  work,  less  proportion 
of  12-hour  day  men,  etc.;  innova- 
tions in  the  drying  of  blast  for  blast 
furnaces,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  for 
Bessemer  converters,  which  tend  to 
lower  the  cost  of  installation  and 
operation;  fuel  improvements  in 
open-hearth  furnaces,  a  neyr  type  of 
converter  for  making  steel  castings; 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  electric 
steel  refining  to  one  of  the  large 
American  independent  steel  plants; 
three  new  processes  for  producing  in- 
gots free  from  pipes  and  blowholes; 
an  important  renewal  of  activity  in 
improving  the  quality  of  steel  rails, 
and  especially  a  development  in  the 
inspection  of  rails  during  their  proc- 
ess of  manufacture;  several  valuable 
investigations  giving  us  insight  into 
the  characteristics  and  quality  of 
cast  iron,  these  investigations  in- 
cluding both  theoretical  and  practical 
studies;  some  investigations  of  new 
interest  on  heat  treatment  and  ce- 
mentation; and  many  new  data  of 
alloy  steels,  especially  alloys  with 
silicon  and  the  natural  alloys  smelted 
from  Cuban  ores  without  the  addi- 
tion of  alloying  elements,  known  as 
"Mayari  cast  iron"  and  "Mayari 
steel."  There  is  a  notable  distinc- 
tion between  the  year  1912  and  the 
several  years  preceding  it,  in  the 
absence  of  recorded  improvements  in 
furnaces  and  furnace  practice,  while 
the  increased  attention  given  in 
America  to  the  quality  of  the  output 
is  even  more  marked  in  1912  than 
it  was  in  1911. 

Iron  Ores. — ^While  no  new  ore  dis- 
coveries of  major  importance  have 
been  recorded  for  1912,  there  have 
been  developments  which  have  ex- 
tended the  ore  resources  of  China, 
Norway,  France,  the  Philippines, 
Chili,  tbe  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Lake  Superior  region,  es- 
pecMly  the  comparatively  new 
Cuyuna  Range.  This  latter  range 
was  fully  described  at  the  October 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining    Engineers,   and   the    iron 


industry  of  Chili  was  treated  in  de- 
tail at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  iron  ores 
previous  to  their  treatment  in  the 
blast  furnace,  it  is  now  becoming 
better  known  in  America  that  the 
blast-furnace  operation  may  be  so 
cheapened  by  a  careful  preparation 
of  the  ores  before  charging  therein  as 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  this 
preparation,  and,  furthermore,  that  a 
suitable  preparation  renders  availa- 
ble many  ore  supplies  too  poor  in 
iron,  or  too  impure  in  phosphorus, 
sulphur  or  other  harmful  ingredients, 
to  be  otherwise  used  for  smelting. 
America  can  perhaps  claim  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  establishing  the  fact  that 
blast-furnace  smelting  may  be  greatly 
increased  in  efficiency  by  close  sizing 
and  conditioning  of  all  the  raw  ma- 
terials charged  in  it;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  lumps  of  ore,  coke  and  lime- 
stone are  similar  in  size,  then  the 
different  reactions  will  be  confined 
to  narrow  zones  of  the  furnace  stack, 
and  the  work  will  be  both  more  rapid 
and  more  economical,  but,  if  some 
lumps  of  ore  are  large  and  some  fine, 
or  if  the  lumps  of  limestone  or  coke 
vary  widely  in  size  or  quality,  then 
part  of  the  ore  will  be  reduced  at 
one  point  and  part  at  another  point, 
so  that  the  zones  of  reaction  will  be 
extended  in  the  furnace  and  the  work 
will  be  irregular  and  uneven,  tending 
to  decrease  the  output  and  increase 
fuel  consumption.  Americans  have 
therefore  insisted  for  some  years 
back  on  crushing  and  sizing  of  lump 
ores.  Now  comes  a  further  step  in 
the  agglomerating  of  fine  particles. 
While  not  new  in  principle,  this  oper- 
ation has  been  much  improved  in 
practice,  and  we  now  have  available: 
briquetting  processes,  of  which  the 
most  important  in  America  is  that 
devised  by  Dr.  Schumacher  of  Ger- 
many, and  sintering  processes,  of 
which  the  Davis-Colby,  the  6r((ndal 
and  the  Dwight-Lloyd  are  the  most 
prominent.  There  have  been  many 
installations  of  the  Dwight-Lloyd 
process,  especially  in  America  in 
1912.  An  agglomeration  of  fine  par- 
ticles makes  it  possible  to  purify  ores 
to  almost  any  desired  degree  by 
crushing  and  mechanical  concentra- 
tion, and  then  to  get  rid  of  the  un* 
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desirable,  pulverized  condition  which 
results.  It  also  enables  us  efficiently 
to  use  the  fiue  dust  which  is  too 
often  wasted  because  of  the  finely 
powdered  condition  in  whiph  it  is  re- 
covered. Besides  this  physical  im- 
provement of  ores  for  smelting,  the 
amount  of  chemical  improvement  by 
washing  or  other  form  of  concentra- 
tion has  been  greatly  increased. 

BUst  Furnace  Construction  and 
Operation.— J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  has 
built  a  blast  furnace  of  which  the 
upper  part  rests  upon  I-beams  sup- 
ported on  colimins  that  stand  some 
distance  away  from  the  furnace  shell, 
thus  giving  more  space  without  hin- 
drance to  the  work  of  the  men.  A 
two-stage,  direct-contact  method  of 
drying  air  for  blast  has  been  pro- 
posed in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
installation  and  operation.  The  num- 
ber of  thin-lined  furnaces  has  in- 
creased, but  it  has  been  learned  that 
this  type  is  not  advisable  under  all 
circumstances;  it  has  also  developed 
that  12  in.  is  about  the  best  thick- 
ness of  lining,  and  that  less  than  9 
in.  thickness  is  more  harmful  than 
advantageous.  New  uses  are  being 
developed  for  blast-furnace  gas  and 
for  slag,  and  J.  J.  Porter  proposes 
a  new  method  of  basing  cost  records, 
on  standards  of  efficiency  rather  than 
on  actual  cost,  because  the  latter  may 
vary  from  district  to  district  and 
from  time  to  time,  due  to  variations 
in  cost  of  materials,  transportation, 
labor,  etc. 

Open-Hearth  Furnace  Charges. — ^A 
process  has  been  proposed  for  mak- 
ing spongy  iron  briquettes  by  reduc- 
tion of  ore  with  carbonaceous  gas, 
and  then  melting  these  briquettes  in 
the  open-hearth  furnace  to  produce 
steel.  The  purpose  is  to  do  away 
with  the  blast-furnace  operation.  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel 
very  low  in  carbon.  Coke-oven  gas 
continues  to  be  used  more  abun- 
dantly in  open-hearth  furnaces,  with 
less  troubles  than  previously,  and 
now  a  new  fuel  is  being  tried  by  im- 
portant interests,  namely,  the  tar 
residues  of  the  by-product  ovens.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  was  sug- 
gested several  years  ago,  but  was 
tried  only  for  a  short  time.  The  tar 
is  supplied  to  the  burners  tmder  high 


pressure,  and  is  atomized  with  steam 
or  compressed  air.  W.  M.  Carr  has 
built  some  small  open-hearth  fur- 
naces for  making  steel  castings;  the 
hearth  and  body  of  the  furnaces  are 
inclosed  in  sted  and  can  be  picked, 
up  by  the  crane  and  used  as  a  cast- 
ing ladle,  so  that  the  steel  is  not 
cooled  by  tapping  first  into  a  ladle 
and  then  into  molds.  Mechanical 
draft  from  a  large  25  h.  p.  exhauster 
fan  was  recently  used  on  a  20-ton 
open-hearth  furnace  to  take  care  of 
tne  waste  gases  during  the  tem- 
porary lack  of  a  chimney  caused  by 
an  accident. 

New  Steel  Foundry  Bessemer  Con- 
verter.— ^A  number  of  installations 
have  been  made  of  the  ''Stock"  con- 
verter, which  is  so  arranged  that 
pig  iron  may  be  charged  into  it  and 
then  melted  by  means  of  oil  blow- 
pipes inserted  through  the  tuyeres. 
After  the  iron  is  melted,  the  con- 
verter is  turned  into  the  upright  posi- 
tion, the  blast  is  turned  on  and  the 
metal  converted  into  steel.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  save  the  use  of  the  cupola 
for  melting.  The  high  cost  of  in- 
stallation, heavy  oxidation  of  iron 
during  melting  and  large  amount  of 
oil  burned,  alone  militate  against 
further  extensions  of  the  process. 

Electric  Furnace  Changes.— There 
has  been  no  retrograde,  and  no 
special  forward,  movement  in  elec- 
tric-furnace operations.  The  ore  re- 
duction furnace  in  California  con- 
tinues to  make  a  good  grade  of  pig 
iron,  although  the  cost  is  said  to 
be  high.  The  refining  furnaces  in 
use  last  year  continue  at  about  the 
same  rate,  although  the  operations 
of  the  two  principal  furnaces  used 
for  super-refining  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  steel  respectively  have  not 
been  producing  on  a  scale  to  indicate 
great  commercial  success.  The  event 
of  chief  importance  is  the  adoption 
of  the  Girod  furnace  for  super-refin- 
ing open-hearth  steel  at  the  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  This  fur- 
nace will  probably  not  be  in  active 
operation  before  1913. 

Avoiding  Defects  in  Ingots  and 
Castings. — ^In  the  Journal  of  the 
Iron  d  Steel  Institute,  Austin  and 
Andrews  discuss  the  gases  escaping 
from  iron  and  steel;  Stead  discusses 
in   detail    the   welding   up   of   blow- 
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holes  and  cavities,  and  Hadfield, 
Goldschmidt  and  Talbot  discuss  the 
producing  of  sound  ingots.  Sir  Rob- 
ert A.  Hadfield  describes  more  fully 
than  before  his  new  process  of  study- 
ing the  conditions  of  solidification 
of  ingots  by  pouring  melted  copper 
into  the  top  of  the  ingot  at  different 
periods  in  its  solidification,  then  cut- 
ting open  the  ingot  and  noting  to 
what  point  the  copper  has  pene- 
trated, thus  indicating  what  part  of 
the  ingot  was  molten  at  the  time  of 
pouring  in  the  copper.  He  also  de- 
scribes his  process  of  raising  the 
pipe  and  decreasing  its  volume  by 
a  charcoal  fire  on  top  of  the  ingot. 
Benjamin  Talbot  describes  his  process 
of  eliminating  the  pipe,  welding  up 
blowholes  and  improving  the  struc- 
ture of  ingots  oy  passing  them 
throuffh  the  rolls  while  the  interior 
is  still  liquid.  This  is  apparently 
an  improved  method  of  the  so-called 
"liquid  compression  of  steel"  process 
in  use  at  many  plants  for  improving 
the  quality  of  steel. 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Rail- 
road Rails.— During  1911  the  ques- 
tion of  improving  the  quality  of  rails 
was  earnestly  studied  by  manufac- 
turers with  some  gratifying  success. 
These  efforts  were  followed  by  a  de- 
cision made  at  a  recent  conference 
of  manufacturers  with  certain  rail- 
road officials,  to  increase  ereatly  the 
scope  of  the  inspection  of  manufac- 
ture allowed  to  the  purchaser  so 
that  every  operation  in  the  course  of 
making  the  rails  would  be  inspected 
and  recorded  with  such  detail  that 
«very  individual  rail  would  have  a 
history  which  could  be  referred  to 
at  any  future  time  when  it  was  de- 
sired to  compare  the  facts  of  its 
manufacture  with  its  record  in  ser- 
vice. This  requires  the  employment 
of  a  large  force  of  men  on  duty  at 
steel  works  and  rail  mills  both  day 
and  night,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
observe  and  record  every  event  in  the 
making  of  the  rails.  These  men  are 
employed  at  the  expense  of  the  pur- 
chaser, but  their  records  are  available 
to  both  maker  and  purchaser,  so  that 
the  result  will  not  only  insure  good 
quality  to  the  purchaser,  but  also 
give  the  maker  a  large  amount  of 
data  upon  which  to  base  further  safe- 
guards and  improve  processes. 


InnoTations  in  Welding  of  Pipe. — 

In  the  making  of  pipe,  a  long,  fiat 
sheet,  known  as  "skelp,"  is  usually 
curled  up  and  welded  along  the  edge 
to  form  a  tube.  This  is  accomplished 
by  heating  the  whole  piece  of  skelp 
to  a  welding  heat  and  then  passing 
it  through  a  bell  and  pair  of  rolls 
which  work  the  metal  at  the  line  of 
weld,  but  not  elsewhere.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  coarse  crystalliz- 
ation produced  by  the  welding  heat 
is  not  broken  up  except  at  the  weld- 
ing line.  Two  changes  have  been 
tried  or  suggested:  The  first  is  to 
weld  the  skelp  by  heating  it  by 
means  of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  only 
along  the  line  of  weld;  the  second 
proposes  to  heat  along  the  welding 
line  by  means  of  the  ''surface-com- 
bustion,"  or  ''fiameless-combustion" 
process.  These  methods  would  not 
only  avoid  producing  coarse  crystal- 
lization, with  its  consequent  weak- 
ness, in  parts  of  the  pipe  away  from 
the  weld,  but,  it  is  claimed,  would 
save  fuel  as  well. 

Copper  in  Tubes  and  Rails.— Ck>pper 
has  been  tried  up  to  1.50  per  cent, 
in  tubes  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lesser  corrosion  said  to  be 
suffered  by  steel  containing  this 
metal.  Trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  welding  copper-steel  and  the  prac-* 
tice  has  not  bcKiome  general.  A  good 
deal  of  steel  has  been  made  for 
various  purposes  with  0.25  to  0.30 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  many  tons 
of  railroad  rails  with  about  0.50  per 
cent. 

New  Data  on  Rolling.— Time,  fuel, 
and  labor  are  large  factors  in  the 
cost  of  making  drop  forgings.  By 
having  a  die  cut  on  top  and  bottom 
rolls,  many  shapes  can  be  rolled 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
drop-forged.  The  work  can  be  pro- 
duced much  faster  and  at  a  corre- 
spondingly lower  price.  In  8tahl  und 
Eisen  is  given  the  record  of  a  study 
of  the  theory  of  rolling  and  forging 
as  to  the  fiow  of  molecules  or  par- 
ticles. 

Ingot  Molds  for  Small  Sixes.- By 
using  a  pair  of  grooved  plates  which 
can  be  held  tightly  clamped  together, 
a  series  of  molds  for  small  ingots 
can  be  made,  with  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  casting,  machining,  etc.,  of 
the  ingots. 
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Iron-Carbon  Equilibrium  Diagram. 
— Ruff,  Howe,  and  Wittorff  have 
greatly  Increased  our  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  iron  and  carbon  at 
temperatures  above  1,100  deg.  C,  and 
especially  at  temperatures  above 
2,000  deg.  C.  These  researches  will 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
quality  of  iron  castings  (see  Bui, 
Am,  Inst,  Min.  Enga.,  Oct.,  1912). 
Wittorff  has  shown  that  the  struc- 
ture  of  alloys  containing  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  much  more 
complex  than  had  been  supposed,  and 
his  investigations  tend  to  show  that 
primary  graphite  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  these  alloys  only  in 
limited  degree.  The  constituents 
separating  from  the  melted  alloys 
comprise  various  carbides  of  iron  and 
austenite.  Wittorff  for  the  first  time 
explains  the  observation  of  Moissan 
that  iron  rich  in  carbon  becomes 
solid  when  heated  close  to  2,000  deg., 
and  then  melts  again  as  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced. 

Quality  of  Charcoal  Iron.— J.  E. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  uses  the  iron-carbon 
dia^am  as  the  basis  of  the  first 
rational  explanation  of  what  is  called 
"spotted  iron";  that  is,  iron  with 
a  gray  exterior  and  white  spot  in- 
side,  which  has  oftentimes  oeen  a 
source  of  serious  annoyance  to  manu- 
facturers of  malleable  cast  iron  and 
others.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
this  condition  was  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  casting-tem- 
perature of  the  iron;  Johnson  shows 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  liquation  of 
the  iron-carbon  eutectic,  and  that  it 
is  more  liable  to  occur  in  hyper 
than  in  hypo-eutectic  irons,  and  fur- 
thermore tnat  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  temperature  at  which  the  iron 
is  reduced  in  the  blast  furnace.  His 
investigation  also  covers  certain  con- 
ditions of  blast-furnace  work  which 
cause  good  and  bad  quality  iron. 

Chilling  Cast  Iron.— Thos.  D.  West 
has  developed  a  new  process  for 
chilling  cast  iron  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air  instead  of  using  metal 
^'chills"  placed  in  the  molds. 


Important  Experimental  Investi- 
gations.— Rugan  and  Messerschmitt 
have  studied  the  volume  changes  in 
cast  iron;  Becker  has  made  a  study 
of  the  system  Fe-Fes;  Packer  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  content  of  slag 
in  steel;  Hadfield  describes  a  new 
method  of  raising  the  strength  of 
steel  by  heat  treatment;  a  large  rail- 
road in  America  is  experimenting  on 
improving  the  quality  of  steel  cast- 
ings by  heat  treatment,  with  gratify- 
ing results;  Sauveur  and  Reinhardt 
have  developed  a  process  for  case- 
hardening  alloy  steels  by  cementa- 
tion untU  the  carbon  content  brings 
the  alloy  into  the  range  where  they 
are  normally  martensitic ;  Abbott  and 
Ammon  and  Daebritz  have  studied 
the  case-hardening  of  steel;  Hilbert 
and  Mathesius  state  that  ouenching 
increases  the  magnetion  of  manga- 
nese- and  nickel-steels. 

Mayaii  Cast  Iron  and  Mayari  SteeL 
— ^The  Mayari  iron  ores  of  Cuba, 
which  are  smelted  in  the  eastern  part 
of  America,  contain  small  percent- 
ages of  nickel  and  chromium,  most 
of  which  is  reduced  in  the  blast 
furnace  and  passes  into  the  pig  iron. 
These  ores  may  be  mixed  with  those 
from  other  localities  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pig  iron  containing  smalf 
quantities  of  nickel  and  chromium, 
and  this  iron  makes  castings  superior 
to  ordinary  castings  in  strength, 
toughness  and  wearing  <^ualities.  If 
the  pig  iron  is  purifi^  in  the  open- 
hearth  furnace,  the  nickel  and  some 
chromium  can  be  made  to  pass  into 
the  steel,  which  has  proven  superior 
to  ordinary  steel  and  is  used  for 
many  purposes  requiring  extraordi* 
nary  strenffth. 

Silicon  Steel.— The  classic  investi- 
gations published  by  Hadfield  some 
years  a^o  seemed  to  leave  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  be  learned  about  the 
alloys  of  iron  with  silicon,  but  re- 
sults published  by  Paglianti  this  year 
indicate  that  steel  of  about  5  per 
cent,  silicon  has  strength  and  elec- 
trical properties  of  a  good  deal  of 
interest. 


OOPPEB 

L.  S.  Austin 


Hentralitation  of  Acid  Furnace 
Fames  at  Ashio,  Japan. — The  fumes 
produced  in  the  roasting  of  sulphide 


ores  contain  both  sulphur  dioxide 
(SO,)  and  sulphur  tnoxide  (SO,). 
The   latter  gas,   naturally  so   corro- 
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sive,  is  neutralized  by  aid  of  lime- 
water  as  follows:  The  fumes  after 
passing  through  a  dust-chamber  are 
conducted  through  a  flue  12  ft.  by  12 
ft.  in  section,  sloping  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  broken  at  four 
places  by  vertical  steps  40  ft.  high. 
At  the  top  of  each  step  is  a  plate 
having  200  holes  of  1  cm.  diameter 
and  through  these  holes  rains  down 
the  solution  of  limewater.  It  re- 
quires 40  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  min. 
and  300  lb.  of  burned  lime  per  hour 
to  neutralize  the  gases  so  that  they 
contain  no  more  than  0.5  per  cent, 
of  SO,. 

The  Nakamura  Roasting  Pot. — ^At 
the  Shisaka  Smelting  Works,  Japan, 
a  combined  method  of  nodulizing  and 
sintering  fine  ore  has  been  devised. 
Into  a  conical  wooden  cylinder  8  ft. 
long  and  with  top  and  bottom  diam- 
eters of  3  ft.  and  5  ft.,  respectively, 
is  fed  a  mixture  consisting  of  fine 
ore  (2%  per  cent.  Cu  and  30  per 
cent.  S)  100  parts,  flue  dust  20 
parts,  silicious  flux  40  to  50  parts, 
and  water  6  to  7  per  cent.  The  mix- 
ture agglomerates,  as  the  conical 
cylinder  revolves  on  its  horizontal 
axis,  into  balls  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  inch  in  diameter.  For  sin- 
tering, the  nodules  pass  to  steel 
roasting  pots,  consisting  essentially 
of  circular  grates  with  shallow  sides, 
set  over  fire-brick  lined  pits  into 
which  enters  a  blast  from  a  Koot 
blower.  Each  pot  is  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  sheet-iron  hood  luted  at  the 
bottom  edge  in  sand.  At  the  top 
of  the  hood  is  a  charging  bell.  Be- 
low the  bell  are  baffle  plates  to  dis- 
tribute the  charge.  At  the.  side  of 
the  hood  are  outlets  for  the  escape 
of  the  gases. 

In  operating  the  roasting  pot,  the 
first  material  placed  on  the  grate  is 
burning  pyrite  spread  to  a  depth  of 
1.5  in.  Over  this  is  placed  a  layer 
of  hot  dust  from  the  pot  last  dumped 
then  three  tons  of  the  agglomer- 
ated ore.  The  pot  is  then  covered 
and  the  blast  at  1.5  oz.  pressure 
turned  on.  At  intervals  during  the 
next  four  hours  three  additional 
charges  of  three  tons  each  are  fed  in, 
a  total  of  12.5  tons  in  four  hours.  On 
completion  of  the  roast  the  cover  is 
removed,  the  pot  raised  and  dumped, 
the  contents  falling  on  an  iron  cone, 


which  aids  in  breaking  the  sintered 
mass  in  convenient  pieces  for  han- 
dling. The  rapidity  of  the  work  com- 
pared with  the  older  method  of  pot- 
roasting,  in  which  a  smaller  charge 
took  12  or  more  hours  to  roast,  is 
due  to  the  previous  agglomeration  of 
the  ore. 

Regenerative  Reverberatory  Fur- 
naces.— At  Kyshtim  In  the  Urals 
there  has  been  introduced  a  Siemens- 
Martin  regenerative  furnace  35  ft. 
long  for  the  treatment  of  fine  ore  and 
flue  dust  from  the  blast-furnaces.  A 
regenerative  furnace  of  42  by  15  ft. 
hearth  dimensions  has  been  tried 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  but  failed  to 
g^ve  satisfaction  because  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  in  the  checker 
work,  which  eventually  choked  them. 
However,  with  so  long  a  furnace  and 
with  caution  in  dropping  the  charge 
and  in  dumping  the  furnace  when 
charging,  this  trouble  may  be  largely 
overcome. 

The  Use  of  Pulverized  Coal.— The 
new  reverberatory  furnaces  of  112 
ft.  by  19  ft.  hearth  area  at  Ck>pper 
Cliff,  Ont.,  have  been  equipped  to 
burn  pulverized  coal.  The  coal  is 
broken  to  one-half  inch  size,  then 
ground  to  200-mesh  in  Raymond  im- 
pact-pulverizers. The  powder  is 
sucked  by  fans  to  a  settling  cham- 
ber, whence  it  is  fed  by  screw  con- 
veyor to  bins  at  the  end  of  each 
furnace.  From  each  bin  it  is  fed  by 
five  screw  conveyors  into  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  burners,  where 
it  drops  in  front  of  nozzles.  The  air 
issuing  from  the  nozzles  blows  the 
coal  into  the  furnace  in  the  form 
of  a  cloud  which  burns  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  spray  of  oil  fuel. 
Each  of  the  five  burners  can  be 
worked  independently,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  and  air  may  be 
varied  at  will. 

Production  of  Acid  Slags.— Because 
of  the  commercial  necessity  of  dis- 
pensing with  costly  fiuxes,  the  plant 
of  the  Compagnie  du  Boleo  in  liower 
California  is  successfully  producing 
a  slag  of  the  following  composition: 
silica  52  per  cent.;  alumina  18  per 
cent.;  ferrous  oxide  6  to  8  per  cent.; 
manganese  dioxide  4  to  6  per  cent., 
and  lime  10  to  12  per  cent.,  resem- 
bling the  slags  produced  at  Mans- 
field, Germany.    That  a  slag  of  this 
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acidity  and  low  content  in  iron  is 
sufficiently  fluid  is  due  to  the  amount 
of  manganese  oxide  present,  4  to  6 
per  cent,  of  the  ore.  The  ore  con- 
tains its  copper  as  chalcocite  and 
eoveliite  and  has  an  average  copper 
content  of  4.5  per  cent.;  Uie  matte 
produced  runs  as  high  as  60  to  65 
per  cent.  Cu.  The  furnaces,  150  in. 
by  42  in.  at  the  tuyere  level,  have 
inside  crucibles  because  of  difficulty 
of  separating  matte  from  so  acid  a 
slag  in  an  outside  forehearth.  Actu- 
ally, not  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  cop- 
per remains  in  the  slag.  The  furnaces 
(ten  in  number)  are  run  rather 
slowly,  at  the  rate  of  250  tons  daily. 
They  are  operated  with  a  cool  top, 
due  in  part  to  the  slow  running, 
but  chiefly  to  the  large  amount  of 
moisture,  20  to  30  per  cent.  The 
coke  used  amounts  to  about  12  per 
cent,  of  the  charge. 

Basic  Converters  at  Copper  Cliff.— 
At  the  smelting  works  of  the  Can- 
adian Copper  Co.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont., 
are  five  basic  converters,  which  re- 
place ten  acid-lined  ones.  These 
b&sic  converters  are  of  the  horizontal 
type,  37  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  diameter 
of  shell;  and  there  are  four  tread 
rings,  12  ft.  in  diameter.  The  stack 
or  throat  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
length.  There  are  44  tuyeres  1.5  in. 
in  diameter  set  7  in.  center  to  center, 
but  opposite  the  throat  there  are 
none.  The  length  inside  the  mag- 
nesite  lining  is  33.25  ft.  The  lining 
at  the  bottom  is  24  in.  thick,  at  the 
back  or  tuyere  wall  18  in.,  at  the 
front  15  in.,  and  at  the  top  12  in. 
The  converter  has  two  openings  or 
spouts  in  the  front  wall  opposite  to 
but  above  the  tuyere  line.  It  is 
operated  by  wire  ropes,  as  in  the 
Smith-Pearce  converter. 

The  blast-furnace  mattes  treated 
vary  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in 
copper-nickel,  the  lower  grade  hav- 
ing 2.4  lb.  of  iron  per  pound  of 
copper-nickel,  the  higher  but  0.88  lb. 
of  iron  per  pound  of  the  metal. 
Hence  the  importance  of  basic  con- 
verting when  the  matte  drops  to  the 
lower  figure  in  copper-nickel.  The 
initial  charge  of  the  converter  is 
about  600  tons  of  furnace  matte,  to 
which  is  added  10  per  cent,  of  dried 

Saarts  rock.     Blast  is  turned  on  for 
alf  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 


the  converter  is  then  tilted  to  pour 
off  the  slag.  While  the  slag  is  be- 
ing poured,  5  to  6  tons  of  molten 
matte  is  introduced,  and  upon  re- 
moval of  the  stag,  3  tons  of  quartz 
ore.  Another  blow  is  then  com- 
menced and  the  cycle  of  blowing  and 
addition  of  matte  and  silicious  flux- 
ing ore  continued  until  70  to  80 
tons  of  blister  copper  has  accumu- 
lated. This  generally  means  the  ad- 
mission of  300  to  400  tons  of  fur- 
nace matte,  and  a  period  of  30  to  50 
hr.  blowing-time,  depending  on  the 
grade  of  the  matte. 

A  Giant  Upright  Converter.— At 
the  Great  Falls  plant  of  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Co.  is  in  opera- 
tion a  converter  20  ft.  in  diameter  of 
shell  and  17  ft.  high.  The  basic 
lining  is  of  magnesite  brick,  2.5  ft» 
thick  on  the  tuyere  side  and  2  ft. 
thick  on  the  opposite  side.  There 
are  62  tuyeres  1.75  in.  in  diameter, 
and  25,000  cu.  ft.  or  nearly  1,700 
lb.  of  air  is  used  per  minute.  The 
total  weight  of  the  converter  filled 
with  metal  is  nearly  300  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  initial  charge  is  65 
tons,  and  52.3  tons  of  copper  has 
been  produced  from  a  single  blow. 
In  the  first  run  135  tons  were  pro- 
duced in  24  hr.  actual  blowing  tune, 
or  100  tons  per  24  hr.  lapsed  time. 
In  operation  a  suitable  slag  lining 
is  first  obtained,  after  which  the 
essential  feature  is  to  get  proper 
temperature-control.  This  is  the 
more  easily  obtained  the  larger  the 
mass  of  molten  material  treated,  and 
is  effected  by  the  free  addition  of 
cold  material  by  which  the  heat  is 
kept  down  within  proper  limits. 
Due  to  the  deep  column  of  matte 
above  the  tuyeres  and  to  the  con- 
sequent high  blast-pressure  (12  lb. 
per  sq.  in.),  oxidation  proceeds  with 
great  rapidity.  The  circular  sec- 
tion insures  effective  support  of  the 
lining. 

One  of  these  converters  has  made 
over  7,000  tons  of  blister  copper  on 
one  lining,  while  an  earlier  type  of 
converter  of  the  same  size,  but  with 
only  15  tuyferes,  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  since  March  9, 
1910,  and  has  made  over  12,000  tons 
of  copper  from  matte  of  28.9  per 
cent.  Cu,  including  cold  silicious  ore 
and   by-products   added.     This   con- 
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Terter  has  treated  60,000  tons  of  ma- 
terial with  one  lining. 

The  Mason  Valley  Smelter.—This 
plant,  recently  erected  and  now  in 
operation,  shows  various  novelties 
adapted  to  ores  not  heretofore  so  suc- 
cessfully treated.  The  site  was 
chosen  so  that  the  prevailing  winds 
would  carry  the  smoke  away  to  the 
Carson  Sink  adjoining  and  not  to 
the  agricultural  lands.  There  are 
two  blast-furnaces,  each  300  in.  by 
42  in.  sectional  area  at  the  tuyeres. 
The  charge  is  carried  with  a  12-ft. 
smelting  column,  and  the  blast  is 
blown  at  a  pressure  of  42  oz.  per  sq. 
in.,  and  with  a  volume  of  30,000  cu. 


ft.  per  minute.  The  first  furnace, 
in  use  during  May,  smelted  800  tons 
of  charge  per  day,  using  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  fuel,  a  high  rate  when  we 
consider  the  large  quantity  of  bulky 
coke  that  has  to  be  burned.  Hhe 
furnace  is  charged  at  the  sides,  the 
charge-cars  being  drawn  slowly  along 
while  discharging  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  materials  evenly  from 
end  to  end  of  the  furnace.  The 
feed  plates  are  adjustable  so  that 
the  coke  falls  on  the  charge  in  the 
position  that  will  give  the  most  rapid 
smelting  rate.  The  charge  contains 
about  4  per  cent,  copper  and  6  per 
cent,  sulphur. 


OOLD   AND   8ILVEB 

Louis  D.  Huntoon 


Prospecting  and  Developing.^There 
have  l^n  no  new  gold-silver  camps 
developed  during  1912.  Favorable 
reports  are  received  from  the  year's 
prospecting  in  Nevada,  California, 
Alaska  and  Ontario,  and  it  is  likely 
that  new  mines  will  be  developed 
from  this  work.  A  few  new  mines 
have  been  placed  on  a  producing 
basis  in  the  Tonopah  district.  At 
Juneau,  Alaska,  a  large  consolida- 
tion of  properties  has  been  consum- 
mated which  includes  the  Persever- 
ance mine;  the  ores  from  this  group 
are  expected  to  mill  about  $1.50  per 
ton,  which  will  make  it  one  of  the 
lowest  if  not  the  lowest-grade  gold 
mine  of  the  lode  type  operated  in 
the  world.  Reports  from  Ontario  in- 
dicate that  two  new  gold  mines  will 
be  producing  in  Porcupine  next  year 
and  that  the  western  portion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Lake  and  Ken- 
ora,  offers  prospects  for  gold  mines. 
The  mineralized  area  of  the  Cobalt 
district  has  been  found  to  be  much 
greater  in  extent  than  was  at  first 
supposed  and  new  mines  have  been 
developed  during  the  year. 

Cobalty  Ontario. — The  first  ship- 
ments of  ore  from  the  Cobalt  dis- 
trict, valued  at  $136,000,  were  made 
in  1904.  From  1904  to  1908,  in- 
clusive, several  producing  mines  were 
developed  each  year  and  the  output 
for  1908  increased  to  $9,133,000. 
Since  1908  only  one  regular  producer 
has  been  developed,  while  the  output 


from  31  mines  in  1911  increased  to 
$16,500,000.  This  increased  output 
is  due  largely  to  improved  methods 
of  treating  the  ore,  thereby  decreas- 
ing the  cost  per  ton  of  ore  and  per- 
mitting the  treatment  of  low-grade 
ores.  The  mills  which  were  erected 
previous  to  1910  operate  along  the 
following  general  lines:  Most  of  the 
ores  are  separated  by  preliminary 
hard  picking  into  high  grade  ore, 
mill  ore  and  waste  rock.  The  mill 
ore  is  passed  through  breakers  and 
is  then  crushed  by  rolls  or  stamps 
and  concentrated.  The  tailings  are 
either  discarded  or  pulverized  through 
pebble  mills  and  cyanided.  The 
high-grade  ore  was  shipped  and  the 
concentrates  were  either  shipped  or 
amalgamated  in  pans.  The  latest 
flow-sheet  in  the  district,  developed 
from  a  few  years'  experience  and  ex- 
haustive tests,  is  as  follows:  The 
ore  from  the  mine  is  hand  picked, 
passed  through  jaw-breakers,  again 
hand  picked,  and  the  mill  ore  crushed 
in  cyanide  solution,  through  40 
mesh,  with  1,500  lb.  stamps.  In 
place  of  concentrating  at  this  point 
the  product  is  passed  through  tube 
mills  for  sliming.  This  product  will 
be  amalgamated  if  necessary  and  the 
residual  slime  will  be  agitated  in 
cvanide  solution  and  filtered.  For 
the  treatment  of  high-grade  silver 
ores  such  as  the  concentrates  and 
mass  silver,  a  combined  amalgama- 
tion   and   cyanide   process   has   been 
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developed,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  freight  charges, 
the  cost  of  refining,  and  losses  in 
slag.  The  process  consists  of  pulver- 
izing the  concentrates  and  rich  ore 
which  has  been  picked  out  bv  hand 
in  a  No.  3,  6  ft.  Krupp  ball  mill  fitted 
with  20-mesh  screens.  The  metallics 
or  nugget  silver  which  will  not  pass 
the  screen  are  removed  and  melted 
down  in  the  refinery.  The  undersize 
containing  native  silver  is  amalga- 
mated in  a  Krupp  mill  3  ft.  11  in. 
in  diameter  and  19  ft.  8  in.  long, 
containing  a  5  per  cent,  cyanide  so- 
lution. The  charge  with  ore  contain- 
ing 2^500  oz.  is  6,500  lb.  of  ore,  8,- 
600  lb.  of  mercury,  3,800  lb.  of  cyan- 
ide solution,  and  6  tons  of  pebbles. 
The  t^be  mill  is  then  revolved  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  amalgamate  the  sil- 
ver, after  which  it  is  discharged.  The 
amalgam,  containing  about  97  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  charged,  is  treated 
in  the  usual  way.  The  tailings  or 
residue  from  this  charge  are  again 
cyanided,  giving  an  extraction  of  ap- 
proximately 100  per  cent. 

The  net  saving  in  costs  made  by 
the  introduction  of  this  process  is 
about  50  per  cent.  The  importance 
of  this  new  metallurgical  treatment 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  La  Rose  mine  for  1911: 


Nuggets  . . . 
Rich  ore. . . . 
Medium  ore. 
Concentrate. 


Tons.      Oz.  Ag.  Assay  oz. 

12.5      274,698     21,968 

1,771.0  8,066,489       1,731 

603.0  112,067  186 
1,176.0   639,664    644 


8,661.6  4,092,709 


The  cost  of  freight,  sampling  and 
treatment  was  $181,815. 

Porcupine^  Ontario. — The  mills  of 
Porcupine,  Ont.,  have  been  operating 
less  than  12  months  and  metallurgi- 
cal changes  are  to  be  expected.  There 
are  three  radically  different  flow- 
sheets in  use.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  Dome  mill  is  successful  in  mak- 
ing high  recoveries  with  the  follow- 
ing flow-sheets :  Rock-breakers, 
heavy  stamps,  apron-plates,  tube- 
mills,  tube-mill  plates,  agitation  of 
slime  in  cyanide  solution,  Merrill's 
slime  fllters,  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  gold  with  zinc-dust.  The 
original  flow-sheet  of  the  Hollinger 
consisting    of    stamping    in    cyanide 


solution  followed  by  tube-milling, 
amalgamating  pans,  concentrating 
tables,  and  cyaniding  of  the  tailings 
has  been  reported  in  the  technical 
press  as  not  giving  the  results  ex- 
pected and  changes  will  be  made.  The 
general  manager  states  in  his  report 
dated  Nov.  2,  1912,  that  no  attcmipt 
was  made  to  treat  ore  until  July  1, 
and  that  the  only  change  contem- 
plated in  the  cyanide  plant  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  Dorr  thickeners  in  place 
of  Trent  agitators.  He  states  fur- 
ther that  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  improving 
the  present  method  of  treating  the 
concentrates.  At  the  present  time 
300  tons  of  $30  ore  are  being  treated 
daily  by  a  40-stamp  mill  with  an 
extraction  of  97  per  cent.  The  re- 
ports of  the  crushing  operation  from 
the  Porcupine  Gold  Mine  Co.,  where 
stamps  have  been  replaced  by  rolls, 
are  most  favorable.  The  method  of 
milling  here  consists  of:  breaker, 
rolls,  Hardinge  pebble-mill,  classifier, 
oversize  returned,  undersize  to  second 
Hardinge  pebble-mill,  and  the  slimes 
to  plates.  The  tailings  are  im- 
pounded for  cyanide  treatment  if 
warranted.  The  product  from  the 
second  pebble-mill  contains  95  per 
cent,  under  100-mesh.  The  recovery 
is  reported  to  be  85  per  cent.  The 
advantage  of  this  type  of  mill  is 
very  low  initial  cost  and  low  operat- 
ing costs.  Flow-sheets  similar  to  this 
last  have  been  advocated  on  the  Rand 
and  were  advocated  by  the  writer 
three  years  ago. 

Preliminary  Crushing. — The  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  of  South  Africa 
are  again  agitating  the  advisability 
of  replacing  the  stamps  with  rolls. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  mills  in  this 
country  are  following  the  practice, 
although  no  large  mills  have  been 
built  along  these  lines.  The  reports 
from  these  plants  indicate  that  the* 
costs  of  installation  and  operating 
are  less  than  with  stamps. 

South  Africa  still  leads  the  world 
in  the  use  of  heavy  stamps.  The 
Benoni  mine  has  recently  installed 
55  stamps  weighing  2,200  lb.  The 
capacity  of  these  stamps  is  reported 
to  be  14  tons  through  8  mesa  and 
22  tons  through  3  mesh.  In  America 
the  weights  are  being  increased  grad- 
ually.    The  heaviest  stamps  appear 
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to  be  1,500  lb.  The  West  End  mill 
of  Nevada  has  recently  installed  10 
stamps  weighing  1,200  lb.  ilnd  10 
stamps  weighing  1,300  lb.  In  Porcu- 
pine, Ont.,  the  stamps  of  the  Dome 
mill  weigh  1,500  lb. 

Amalgamation. — The  old  practice 
of  installing  apron-plates,  folldwing 
the  st«unp  battery,  is  gradually  be- 
coming obsolete  and  only  used  in 
small  mills  and  in  a  very  few  of 
the  larger  mills.  In  South  Africa, 
where  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  stamp  milling  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  stamps  are  used 
only  for  crushing.  Apron-plates  have 
been  entirely  replaced  by  stationary 
or  shaking  amalgamating  plates  fol- 
lowing the  tube-mill  and  are  now 
§  laced  in  a  separate  building.  At 
rst  a  large  area  of  shaking  plates 
was  considered  necessary,  but  after 
careful  investigation  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  small  area  of  stationary 
plates  placed  at  the.  proper  angle 
and  fed  with  pulp  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency recovers  practically  all  of 
the  amalgamable  gold.  The  recovery 
of  Rand  ores  is  reported  to  be  55  per 
cent. 

The  report  of  experiments  con- 
ducted on  the  Rand  recently  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  gold  absorbed 
by  copper  plates,  in  plate  amalga- 
mation, tends  to  prove  that  the  gold 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  plate  and  that  practically  all 
of  it  can  be  recovered  by  proper 
scaling.  Following  are  the  results 
from  experiments  conducted  on  328 
sq.  ft.  of  plates  which  had  been  in 
use  for  12  years:  recovery  by  steam- 
ing, 318  oz.;  first  scaling,  73  oz.; 
second  scaling,  2%  oz.,  and  assay  of 
plates  after  second  scaling,  1.16  oz. 
A  microscopic  examination  indicated 
that  the  absorption  was  due  to  amal- 
gam penetrating  microscopic  crevices 
and  blowholes  in  the  structure  of  the 
plates. 

Pulverizing. — ^In  the  past  the  stamp 
mill  has  held  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion for  pulverizing  gold  ores  prepar- 
atory to  amalgamation.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  tube  mills  and  with  in- 
creased weight  of  the  stamps  they 
have  become  only  a  crushing  machine. 
It  appears  to  the  writer  that  with 
the  perfection  of  high-speed  rolls  it 
is   only   a   question   of   a   very    few 


years  when  the  stamp  mill  will  be 
replaced  by  stage  crushing,  consist- 
ing of  rolls  and  possibly  Chilean 
mills,  following  by  tube  mills.  The 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  by 
staffe  crushing  is  lower  costs  of  in- 
stallation and  operating,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  water 
in  the  pulp. 

The  first  tube  mill  on  the  Rand 
was  introduced  in  May,  1904.  Since 
that  date  tube  mills  have  been  in- 
stalled in  most  of  the  large  gold- 
silver  mills  of  the  world.  Within 
the  last  two  years  Chilean  mills  have 
been  introduced  in  this  country  be- 
tween the  stamps  and  tube  mills,  re- 
sulting in  a  reduction  in  the  costs 
per  ton-capacity  of  installation  and 
per  ton-operating.  The  number  of 
stamps  per  tube  mill  varies  greatly. 
The  recently  erected  Benoni  mill  on 
the  Rand  contains  65  stamps  weigh- 
ing 2,200  lb.  and  four  tube  mills,  or 
a  ratio  of  14  stamps  per  tube  mill. 
We  also  find  in  the  same  district 
20,  19,  16.7  and  10  stamps  per  tube 
mill.  The  new  West  End  mill  at 
Tonopah,  Nev.,  contains  10  stamps 
per  tube  mill. 

Concentrates. — ^To  reduce  freight 
charges,  cost  of  smelting  and  slag 
losses,  various  gold-silver  properties 
have  developed  processes  for  the 
treatment  of  concentrates  on  the 
property.  At  the  mill  of  the  Grold- 
fields  Consolidated  in  Nevada  the 
concentrates  are  given  a  preliminary 
acid  treatment  before  amalgamation 
and  cyaniding.  At  the  Alaska- 
Treadwell  mill,  where  the  concen- 
trates are  pulverized  in  a  tube  mill, 
followed  by  agitation  in  cyanide 
solution,  a  recovery  of  96.5  per  cent, 
is  being  obtained  from  an  original 
assay  of  $60.43.  The  cost  of  this 
treatment  for  1911  was  $2.82  per 
ton,  or  a  net  saving  of  about  $3.00 
per  ton.  At  the  Perseverance  mine 
at  Juneau,  Alaska,  the  amount  of 
concentrate  produced  did  not  war- 
rant the  erection  of  a  cyanide  plant, 
and  the  concentrates  are  amalga- 
mated in  pans  and  reoonoentrated, 
resulting  in  a  net  saving  on  freight 
and  treatment  charges.  At  the  Pl- 
unger mine.  Porcupine,  Ont.,  inves- 
tigations are  being  made  which  will 
probably  result  in  the  treatment  of 
concentrates  on  the  property. 
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CaiiTas  Tables. — ^For  several  years 
following  the  perfection  of  the  cya- 
nide process  and  bumping  tables, 
canvas  tables  following  the  stamp 
mill  were  abandoned.  Recently  they 
were  again  introduced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  slimes  produced  from  the 
crushing  of  sulphide  ores.  During 
the  year  the  attention  of  the  en- 
ffineerinff  profession  has  been  called 
to  the  introduction  of  a  stationary 


canvas  table  in  use  at  the  old  Com- 
bination mill  at  Goldfield,  Nev.  The 
cost  of  operating  these  stationary 
tables  is  given  at  30  cents  per  ton 
of  pulp  treated.  With  improvements 
in  'the  design  of  canvas  tables  they 
will  probably  enter  to  a  large  ex- 
tent into  the  concentration  of  sul- 
phide ores  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  they  will  again  be  used  in  the 
milling  of  gold  ores. 
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Results  of  Research. — New  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  PbS  and  Sb^,  by  the  work 
of  Wagemann  {Meiallurgie,  1911,  IX, 
618-23).  He  found  that  the  two  sul- 
phides form  a  compound  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula  Pb^bJS,  and 
three  series  of  solid  solutions.  Of 
the  latter  the  most  important  is  the 
solution  of  Sb^,  in  PbS  saturated 
at  4.1  per  cent.  Sb,S..  The  Sb^ 
cannot  be  successfully  leached  below 
this  percentage,  unless  sufficient 
8b^  had  been  first  fused  with  the 
ore  to  produce  a  composition  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  Pb^Sb^,. 
If  this  is  done,  the  Sb  may  be  quan- 
titatively removed  with  Na,S  solu- 
tion. 

Heike  {Meiallurgie,  1911,  IX,  313) 
has  made  a  study  of  the  system 
PbS-SnS  and  found  that  the  sul- 
phides formed  two  series  of  solid  so- 
lutions; there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
chemical  compound. 

N.  Baar  {Zeitechrift  fUr  anorga- 
fiMche  Chemie,  1911,  LXXVI,  352) 
has  investiffated  Pb-Ca  alloys,  and 
has  established  the  existence  of  three 
definite  compounds,  Pb,Ca  which 
melts  at  650  deg.  C,  PbCa  which 
melts  at  960  deg.  C.,  and  PbCa,  which 
melts  at  1,100  deg.  C.  There  are 
two  eutectics  in  the  system,  one  at 
about  91  per  cent.  lead  and  the  other 
at  about  38  per  cent.  lead. 

Production. — ^The  world's  produc- 
tion of  lead  in  1911,  as  reported  in 
The  Mineral  Industry,  was  984,646 
metric  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  produced  363,829  metric  tons, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  Spain, 
its  nearest  competitor. 

Blast  Roasting. — The  principles  of 


blast  roasting  were  explained  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  (p.  519) 
and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
continuous  methods,  notably  the 
Dwight-Lloyd  apparatus,  are  being 
generally  adopted  at  the  expense  of 
the  intermittent  pot  roasters.  Ar- 
thur S.  Dwight,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Eighth  International  Ck>n- 
gress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  points 
out  that  a  more  uniform  product 
can  be  obtained  with  the  continuous 
machines  as  regards  both  sulphur 
elimination  and  physical  condition 
than  with  the  intermittent.  He  states 
that  furnaces  smelting  Dwight-Lloyd 
sinter  have  increased  their  capacities 
from  20  to  60  per  cent,  with  dimin- 
ished fine  dust  loss  and  almost  total 
absence  of  furnace  troubles.  In  Ger- 
many the  apparatus  is  being  used 
with  some  modification  in  connection 
with  sulphuric-acid  manufacture. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  given 
in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  En' 
gineering  (1912,  X,  87)  regarding 
the  Dwiffht-Lloyd  machines  at  Salida, 
Col.  There  are  in  use  three  large 
machines,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
75  tons  per  24  hours,  with  the 
grates  moving  at  a  speed  of  1.6  ft. 
per  minute.  Coarse  ore  (^-1  in.) 
IS  first  fed  on  the  ffrates  to  a  depth 
of  1  in.,  and  this  followed  by  3  in. 
of  fine  ore.  The  charge  is  ignited 
by  a  suspended  coal-fired  stove  which 
bums  1  ton  of  coal  to  185  tons  of 
charge.  The  fans  produce  a  vacuum 
equivalent  to  8  in.  of  water.  The 
charge  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
partly-roasted  iron  sulphide  concen- 
trate, silicious  sulphide  ore,  raw  lead 
concentrate  and  fine  sinter.  The 
average  analysis  is  Pb  18.0  per  cent.. 
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Cu  1.0  per  cent.,  insoluble  24.6  per 
cent.,  Fe  21.2  per  cent.,  Mn  1.0  per 
cent.,  Zn  7.6  per  cent.,  S  15.4  per 
cent. 

C.  A.  Bannister  has  investigated 
the  reactions  taking  place  in  blast 
roasting  {Transactions  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
1912)  and  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions: The  PbS  is  partly  oxidized 
to  sulphate  and  partly  to  oxide,  and 
these  products  subsequently  react 
with  each  other  and  with  the  remain- 
ing PbS.  When  lime  or  magnesia  is 
present,  the  CaO  and  MgO  tend  to 
lorm  sulphates  leaving  proportion- 
ally more  Pb  to  form  oxide.  When 
the  temperature  is  below  1,000  deg., 
SiO,  and  CaSO^  take  no  part  in 
the  reactions,  but  above  1,000  deg. 
SiO,  decomposes  sulphates.  Ferric 
oxide  apparently  acts  under  certain 
conditions  in  blast  roasting  as  a 
catalyzing  agent. 

Blast-Fumace  Practice. — ^Among  the 
many  valuable  papers  read  before  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied Chemistry  was  one  by  R.  C. 
Candy  on  "The  Development  of  the 
American  Water-Jacket  Lead  Blast 
Furnace."  The  gradual  changes  in 
blast-furnace  practice  are  traced,  be- 
ffinning  with  the  small  furnace  at 
Eureka,  Nev.,  in  1870.  At  present 
the  largest  furnace  in  operation  has 
a  cross  section  at  the  tuyeres  of  42 
by  120  in.  Smelting  costs  have  been 
reduced  below  $2.25  per  ton.  The 
best  operating  record  obtainable  is 
6%  tons  per  sq.  ft.  of  hearth  area 
per  24  hours;  the  fuel  consumption 
has  been  reduced  as  low  as  9  and  11 
per  cent,  fixed  carbon. 

Preparing  Furnace  Charges.— Sev- 
eral important  points  on  this  subject 
are  brought  out  by  A.  Eilers  {En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal,  Vol. 
XCIV,  1912,  147).  Even  large  fur- 
naces require  that  the  charges  be  uni- 
form, otherwise  poor  slags  will  re- 
sult. Sintering  machines,  to  which 
various  ores  to  be  smelted  are  simul- 
taneously fed,  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult mechanically.  When  the  ores  are 
not  to  be  sintered  and  there  are  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  each  lot,  the  charffe 
may  m  prepared  by  weighing  directly 
from  the  separate  stock  bins.  In 
many  custom  smelters  where  the  ore 
is    received   in    small    lots    the    well 


known  bedding  methods  are  still  prac- 
ticed. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
blast-furnace  work  is  the  use  of  just 
the  proper  amount  of  coke.  Any 
surplus  of  coke  may  be  as  injurious 
as  an  improper  mixing  of  the  charge. 

Bag  Houses. — The  subject  of  bag 
houses  is  carefully  discussed  by  A. 
Eilers  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied Chemistry.  He  gives  figures 
regarding  the  plants  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  at  Mur- 
ray, Utah,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  which 
are  of  interest.  At  the  Murray  plftnt 
cotton  bags  were  first  used.  These 
bags,  which  were  30  ft.  in  length 
and  18  in.  in  diameter,  cost  $2,136 
each,  and  had  an  average  life  of  17 
months  and  1 1  days.  They  have  been 
replaced  by  woolen  bags  of  the  same 
dimensions  which  do  equally  satis- 
factory work  and  have  a  longer 
life.  The  cost  of  the  woolen  bags 
is  $4,718;  this  is  slightly  more  than 
twice  the  cost  of  cotton,  but  they 
last  for  four  years.  The  filtering 
surface  provided  is  3.45  sq.  ft.  per 
cu.  ft.  gas  per  minute. 

By  making  a  fair  charge  for  in- 
terest and  depreciation,  the  Murray 
plant  shows  an  apparent  loss  in 
operation,  but  the  filtration  of  the 
fume  prevents  damage  to  the  sur- 
rounding farming  country,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  saving 
due  to  freedom  from  law  suits. 

At  the  Omaha  plant,  the  converter, 
blast-furnace  and  zinc-oxide  depart- 
ments, each  has  its  own  bag  house 
system,  and  the  operation  of  each 
shows  a  profit. 

Parkes  Process. — Under  the  title 
"Development  of  the  Parkes  Process 
in  the  United  States,"  Ernst  F. 
Eurich  {Proceedings  of  the  Eighth 
International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry)  has  discussed  the  growth 
of  desilverization  of  argentiferous  * 
lead  by  means  of  zinc.  The  method 
in  general  use  to-day  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  Parkes  process. 
The  softening  is  done  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace.  The  desilverizing  ket- 
tles are  of  cast  iron  and  have  a 
capacity  of  60-70  tons.  The  Howard 
stirrer  is  in  general  use  for  incor- 
porating the  zinc.  For  emptying  the 
kettles    the    syphons    formerly    used 
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are  being  replaced  by  centrifugal 
pumps.  After  skimming,  the  crusts 
are  pressed  to  free  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  adhering  lead.  The 
zinc  in  the  crusts  is  distilled  in 
ffraphite  retorts  which  are  usually 
fired  with  oil;  they  have  a  capacity 


of  1,200-1,400  pounds.  The  bullion 
remaining  from  the  distillation  of 
the  zinc  is  cupelled  for  silver.  The 
lead  remaining  in  the  kettles  after 
skimming,  containing  about  0.6  per 
cent,  zinc,  is  refined  in  reverberatory 
furnaces. 


ZINO 
VV.  R.  Inoalls 


Commercial  Conditioni. — The  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  producers  of 
zinc  ore  and  of  spelter,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  which  became 
good  before  the  end  of  1011,  con- 
tinued good  through  1012,  during 
which  year  a  higher  price  for  spelter 
prevailed  than  for  many  years  pre- 
viously. In  London  the  price  rose 
to  £27  10s.,  and  in  New  York  to  7^ 
cents  per  lb.  The  reason  for  this 
upward  movement  was  the  great  de- 
mand inspired  by  the  growing  in- 
dustrial activity  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  producers  in  keeping 
pace  with  it.  In  America  the  situa- 
tion became  acute,  owing  to  the 
diminished  supply  of  natural  gas' 
used  as  fuel  by  the  smelters  in  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  and  the  failure 
of  the  smelters  to  build  new  works 
with  sufficient  rapidity  in  the  coal 
fields.  During  most  of  1912  the 
smelters  of  the  United  States  shipped 
their  product  hot  from  the  furnaces. 
About  the  end  of  the  summer,  market 
conditions  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  several  thousand  tons  of 
spelter  from  Europe,  in  spite  of  the 
duty  of  1%  cents  per  lb.;  during 
decades  previously  there  had  not  been 
any   such    importation. 

Ore  Snpi^y. — No  important  new 
sources  developed  during  1012.  The 
European  smelters  were  supplied 
about  as  usual  by  the  several  mining 
districts  of  Europe,  where  there  is 
but  little  change  from  year  to  year; 
and  also  continued  to  draw  heavily 
from  Australia,  where  the  shippers 
of  ore  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  being 
favored  with  high  prices  for  spelter 
and  lead  at  the  same  time.  A  little 
sine  ore  came  from  Japan,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  that  country  will  become 
an  important  source  of  ore  supply^ 
inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  tliemselves 
probably  will  try  smcltin;:  at  home; 


indeed  this  is  being  done  already  on 
a  small  scale. 

In  America,  the  increased  ore  sup- 
ply expected  from  Butte,  Mont.,  did 
not  materialize,  owing  to  difficulties 
about  the  construction  of  a  new  mill* 
ing  plant  there.  However,  these  will 
soon  be  corrected,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  Butte  will  doubtless 
become  the  second  largest  zinc-pro* 
ducing  district  of  the  United  States. 

Metallurgy. — The  European  smel- 
ters give  great  attention  to  the  de* 
tails  of  their  practice  and  steadily 
make  improvements  in  the  fuel 
economy  of  their  roasting  and  dis- 
tillation furnaces;  also  in  the  dura- 
bility of  their  construction.  Condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  do  not  yet 
induce  a  similar  attention.  With 
coal  costing  only  about  $1  a  ton  it 
does  not  pay  to  introduce  ultra- 
refined  and  costly  furnace  construc- 
tion. With  coal  at  $3  to  $4  a  ton 
conditions  are  manifestly  different. 
Ihese  remarks  refer  especially  to  the 
distillation  furnaces.  In  the  matter 
of  roasting  furnaces  American  metal- 
lurgists have  been  more  advanced. 
Some  experiments  were  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  during  1912 
that  may  have  important  results  in 
this  branch  of  the  art.  In  general, 
zinc-smelting  practice  in  the  United 
States  in  1912  was  characterized  by 
no  new  features,  except  that  a  re- 
tort-charging apparatus,  imported 
from  Europe,  was  introduced  m  one 
works. 

Electric  Smelting.— A  great  deal  of 
experimentation  has  been  going  on 
in  this  field.  As  previously  reported, 
much  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  condensing  the  zinc  vapor  from 
the  electric  furnace  as  spelter,  rather 
than  as  blue  powder.  Specketer, 
Ihierry  and  Johnson,  according  to 
accounts  that  come  to  me,  have  now 
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CENSUS  OF  MINES  AND  QUARRIES,   1909 


Industxt 


Ail  Industries  (Continen- 
tal U.  S.)  

Fublb: 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bituminous 

Petroleum  and  naturiJ 

_gaa 

■Peat 

Mbtals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious  metals: 

Deep  mines 

Plaoer  mines 

Lead  and  sine 

Quiokailver 

Manganese 

Building  Stonb 

Limestone 

Qranite 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Traprock 

Bluestone 

MiSOBLLANSOUS : 

Asbestos 

Aq>haltiun    and    bitu- 
minous rock 

Barytes 

Bauxite 

Buhrstones    and    mill- 
stones   

Clay 

Corundum  and  emery . 

Feldspar 

Fluornwr 

Fuller^  earth 

Oamet 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

Gypsum 

Infusorial  earth 

Magnesite 

Marl 

Mica 

Mineral  pigments 

Monasite  and  aircon . . 

Oilstones,  scjrthestones, 
and  whetstones 

Phosphate  rock 

Precious  stones 

Pumice 

Pyrite 

Quarts 

Sulphur 

Talc  and  soapstone. . . . 

Tripoli 

Tungsten 

All  Other  Ixdustries  6. 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

Mines. 

Oper- 

Quarries. 

ators 

and 

Wells 

19,933 

192 

423 

3,503 

6.013 

7,793 

166.320 

10 

10 

176 

483 

160 

368 

1.604 

2.845 

678 

880 

977 

1.142 

12 

12 

3 

8 

3.988 

4.603 

1.665 

1.916 

707 

826 

595 

677 

77 

108 

185 

210 

196 

220 

563 

637 

5 

20 

12 

19 

23 

42 

10 

10 

14 

14 

261 

336 

4 

6 

22 

28 

13 

15 

16 

21 

3 

4 

19 

20 

13 

25 

78 

222 

14 

16 

6 

13 

3 

3 

73 

78 

23 

26 

4 

4 

21 

45 

70 

158 

23 

27 

3 

4 

11 

12 

14 

14 

4 

4 

39 

46 

4 

7 

22 

116 

10 

27 

Expenses  of 

Operation  and 

Development 


$1,042,642,693 


139.324.467 
395.907.026 

135.638.644 
96.034 

74,071.830 
107,679.212 

68.764,692 

6.810.482 

24.453.299 

718.861 

21.725 

63,641,585 

28.875.507 

16,192,138 

6.626.438 

4.842,835 

5.831.256 

5,090,538 

1.182,873 

72.747 

301,673 
176.967 
816.221 

18.354 

2.289.198 

7.459 

238.896 

319.426 

274.776 

98,206 

328.690 

339.261 

4.905,662 

61.083 

62.444 

17.812 

182,828 

115.860 

50.909 

99.259 

7.421.430 

195.908 

6.087 

734,355 

165,418 

4.538.389 

1,036.371 

42,493 

365,780 

740.874 


Value  of 
Products 


$1,238,410,322 


149.180.471 
427,962.464 

185.416.684 
109.047 

106.947,082 
134,616.987 

83.885.928 

10.237.252 

31.363,094 

868,458 

20.435 

75,992.908 

29.832,492 

18,997.976 

7.702,423 

6.239.120 

6.054.174 

5.578,317 

1.588.406 

65.140 

466.461 
224.766 
670.829 

34.441 

2.945.948 

18,185 

271.437 

288.509 

315.762 

101.920 

344.130 

413.296 

5.812,810 

75.503 

68.463 

13.307 

206.794 

151.015 

64.472 

206.028 

10,781.102 

315,464 

30.097 

676.984 

231.025 

4.432,066 

1.174.616 

66,567 

563.457 

778,938 


Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease 
1902-9 


52.4 


95.8 
38.2 

72.0 


63.4 
94.4 

0.4 
92.2 
95.7 
0 
—88.5 


57.8 

e36.2 

—15.2 

23.7 

6.3 


41.0 

97.0 

10.6 

423.2 

—42.4 

42.9 

—82.6 

8.4 

4.7 

221.7 

—23.3 

51.3 

—38.1 

<fl78.2 

207.5 


4.4 

74,0 

—68.2 


80.8 
119.0 
—4.0 


23.3 

e439.4 

3.2 


Number 
of  Per- 
sons En- 
gAged 


9.330.2 
—60.3 


1,139,332 


178.004 
592.677 

62.172 
203 

55.176 
55,258 

87.766 

5.430 

24.397 

640 

65 

al01,129 

41.020 

22,211 

11.025 

6.649 

10.121 

6.748 

3.020 

88 

241 
372 
720 

79 

4,351 

19 

363 

370 

380 

120 

430 

430 

4,215 

99 

84 

38 

608 

240 

34 

232 

8,573 

145 

25 

1,160 

208 

460 

1.462 

78 

227 

560 


a  Includes  326  persons,  who  could  not  be  distributed  among  the  several  industries, 
b  Includes  enterprises  as  follows:   Antimony,  1;  bismuth.  1;  oorax.  2;  chromite.  2;  mangan- 
iferous  iron,  2;  nickel  and  cobalt,  1;  and  tin,  1. 
e  Includes  traprock. 
d  Includes  tripoU  and  pumice, 
e  Includes  pyrite. 
/A  mitius  sign  denotes  a  decrease. 
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succeeded  in  overcoming  this  diffi- 
eul^.  The  essential  conditions  for 
condensation  seem  to  be  purity  of 
the  gas  and  vapor,  includinff  free- 
dom  from  carbon  dioxide.  Electro- 
thermic  spelter  is  being  made  com- 
mercially at  Trollhftttan  and  Sarps- 
borg,  in  Scandinavia,  while  W.  McA. 
Jolmson   is   making   a   few   hundred 

gmnds  per  day  at  Hartford,  Conn, 
owever,  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  knowing  whether  electric  smelt- 
ing is  going  to  offer  any  advantage 
over  the  old  method. 

H3rdroiiiietalliirgy. — ^No    substantial 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made 


with  the  '^bisulphite  process/'  which 
has  been  exploited  in  Europe.  The 
Bretherton  process  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  experimentation  in  California, 
and  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Isherwood  process  •  at  a  works  near 
New  York.  Mr.  Keating  of  the 
Bully  Hill  Copper  Co.  has  also  been 
experimenting  in  the  leaching  of 
zinc  and  precipitation  electrically, 
and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
satisfactorily  dense  cathode  deposit. 
All  of  this  work  has  added  to  knowl- 
edge, without,  however,  promising 
definitely  any  considerable  commer- 
cial advantage. 


CENSUS   OF   MINES   AND   QUASBIES,   1909 


Preliminary  figures  of  the  census 
of  mines  and  quarries  of  Dec.  31, 
1009,  were  published  in  September. 
The  most  important  returns  are  thus 
summarized  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census : 

Operatort  and  Ezpenditures. — In 
1909  in  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and 
other  outlying  non-contiguous  terri- 
tory, 23,682  operators  conducted 
27,240  mines  and  quarries  and  166,- 
448  petroleum  and  natural  gas  wells. 
Of  these  operators,  19,933  operated 
enterprises  which  were  productive  in 
1909,  while  3,749  operators  were  en- 
gaged solely  in  development  work. 
The  total  expenditures  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  19,033  produc- 
tive enterprises  in  1909  were  $1,042,- 
642,603.  Of  this  amount,  $586,774,- 
079  was  paid  to  wage  earners  and 
$53,393,551  was  paid  to  salaried  em- 
ployees for  services.  Supplies  and 
materials  utilized,  including  cost  of 
fuel  and  rent  of  power,  were  valued 
at  $247,866,304;  royalties  and  rent 
of  mines  amounted  to  $63,973,585; 
contract  work  amounted  to  $28,887,- 
898;  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  in- 
cluding taxes,  rent  of  offices  and 
other  sundry  expenses,  to  $61,747,276. 

Value  of  Products. — The  gross 
value  of  products  of  mines  and  quar- 
ries, including  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  wells,  in  1909  was  $1,238,410,322. 
This  amount  includes  a  duplication 
of  $29,318,316,  representing  the  value 
of  ore  and  natural  gas  produced  by 
one  operator  and  used  as  material 
by  another.     With  this  amount  de- 


ducted from  the  gross  value  there  re- 
mains $1,209,092,006  as  the  net  value 
of  the  products.  Of  the  total  value  of 
products,  $1,047,299,645,  or  84.6  per 
cent.,  was  produced  by  1,422,  or  7.1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
operators. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  value  of 
products  by  states,  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  product  valued  at  $349,059,- 
786,  or  28.2  per  cent,  of  the  product 
of  all  states,  ranked  first.  Of  Penn- 
sylvania's products,  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  contributed  $296,424,- 
311,  or  84.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
the  state.  Other  states  with  a  prod- 
uct of  over  $25,000,000,  with  the 
value  of  their  products,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Illinois,  $76,658,974;  West 
Virginia,  $76,287,889:  Michigan, 
$07,714,479;  Ohio,  ^6.3.767.112;  Cali- 
fornia, $63,382,454:  MinnesoU,  $58,- 
664,852;  Montana,  $54,991,061;  Colo- 
rado, $45,680,135;  Arizona,  $34,217,- 
651;  Missouri,  $31,667,525;  Okla- 
homa, $25,637,082. 

Persons  Engaged  in  the  Industry. 
— ^The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  connection  with  producing 
mines,  quarries  and  wells,  as  reported 
on  Dec.  15,  1000,  or  nearest  represen- 
tative day,  was  1,1.30,332,  of  whom 
wage  earners  numbered  1,065,283, 
proprietors  and  firm  members  20,022, 
and  salaried  employees  44,127.  In 
mines,  quarries  and  wells,  for  which 
development  work  only  was  carried 
on  there  were  a  total  of  27,616  per- 
sons, of  whom  21,400  were  wage 
earners.  Of  the  total  number  of 
persons,   1,166,048,  employed  in  pro- 
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ductive  and  non-productive  mines, 
1,158,775  were  men  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  8,173  were  boys  under 
16  years  of  age. 

Capital  Invested. — The  total  capi- 
tal invested  in  all  mining  enterprises 
on  Dec.  31,  1909,  as  reported,  was 
$3,662,527,064,  of  which  $3,380,525,- 
841  was  invested  in  productive  en- 
terprises and  $282,001,223  in  those 
in  which  development  work  only  was 
carried  on. 

Growth  of  the  Indnstry  Since  1902. 
— For  those  mining  industries  for 
which  statistics  are  included  in  the 
census  reports  for  both  1909  and 
1902,  the  value  of  products  increased 
from  $771,486,926  to  $1,175,475,001, 
or  52.4  per  cent.,  while  the  payments 
for  salaries  and  wages  increased 
from  $401,225,547  to  $625,610,068,  or 
55.9  per  cent. 

The  most  important  absolute  in- 
crease in  value  of  products  occurred 
in  the  coal  industry,  the  value  of 
products  of  this  industry  increasing 
from  $366,600,000  in  1902  to  $550,- 
500,000  in  1909.  The  value  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  exclusive  of  coke, 
which  was  not  included  among  min- 


ing products  in  1902,  increased  from 
$195,934,190  in  1902  to  $302,796,278 
in  1909,  while  the  value  of  anthracite 
increased  from  $41,023,406  to  $96,- 
900,406.  A  portion  of  this  latter 
increase  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  1909,  on  account  of  the  strike, 
the  figures  for  the  production  of  an- 
thracite coal  did  not  represent  nor- 
mal conditions.  Other  important  in- 
creases in  value  of  product  were: 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  from 
$102,034,590  to  $175,527,807;  iron 
from  $65,460,985  to  $106,947,082; 
copper  from  $51,178,036  to  $99,493,- 
799. 

Mining  Industry  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Porto  Rico. — ^In  Alaska  in  1909 
there  were  673  operators  who  em- 
ployed 8,025  persons  in  the  mining 
industry.  The  total  expenses  of  these 
operators  amounted  to  $13,220,200, 
while  the  capital  invested  was  re- 
ported as  $47,749,164.  The  total 
value  of  products  was  $16,933,427,  of 
which  amount  $16,327,752  consisted 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  Hawaii  and 
Poi^  Rico  the  total  value  of  product 
for  the  18  operators  reported  was 
only  $26,414. 


8TATI8TI08   OF   lilNEBAL   PBODUOTIOK 

I.    WORLD'S  PRINCIPAL  MINERAL  PRODUCTS.   1900-11 

(In  metric  tons) 
{The  Mineral  Induttry) 


Mktals: 
Aluminum .... 
Antimony^ .... 

S£r^::::::: 

Manganese  ore. 

Nickel 

Pig  iron 

Platinum* 

Quicksilver. . . . 

Steel 

Tin 

Zinc 

Non-Mbtalb: 
Asphaltum .... 

Coal 

Graphite 

Petroleum 

Phosphate  rock 

Salt 

Sulphur 


1900 


7.339 

4.122 

491,435 

770,082 

1,589,075 

7.892 

39,599,457 

212.000 

3,308 

28.727,239 

82,117 

465.438 

322,896 

765.138.033 

79,939 

19.484.471 

2.795.149 

12.020.633 

581.282 


1905 


16,810 

7.112 

698.931 

884,986 

2.028.560 

133.869 

54.054.783 

200.768 

3.331 

43,900.648 

100,795 

563,565 

353,827 

928.049.163 

87.047 

29.878.112 

3.845.552 

13.229.081 

830.609 


1907 


32,529 

8,167 

724,120 

939.321 

2.922.402 

111,340 

60,680,014 

142.927 

3.255 

51.273,340 

99.861 

737.108 

519.614 

1.098.468.506 

105.889 

36.405.790 

4.492.594 

13.982.776 

801.911 


1909 


1910 


24.292 

12,117 

854.758 

1.003.243 

2.621.166 

94,884 

61.217,064 

198.330 

3,801 

53,499,974 

109.637 

784.199 

477.185 

1.083,996376 

91.135 

39.197.385 

4,441.043 

14.068.287 

817.608 


23.000 

12.354 

877,494 

971.492 

2.677.731 

132.336 

65,860.084 

286.952 

3,734 

68.622,773 

105.764 

815,805 

511.217 

1.143,730,902 

93.461 

44.236.973 

4.007.963 


1011 


44.700 


880.098 
084.646 


63.251.731 


58.377.286 
105.755 
877.697 


44.659.338 
4.979.073 


1  Figures  are  for  Austria,  China,  France.  Hungary.  Italy,  and  Japan. 
>  Troy  ounces.    Sutistioa  from  MinenU  R—owe—  (nftiu  Umttd  SUU—. 
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MINERAL   PRODUCTION   BY  PRINCIPAI,  COUNTRIES,    1900-11 
(In  matrls  ton*} 


(a)  Pic  Ie»d  (melted  ii 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES— C<mlintted 


Stbbl 
Aix8triarHun£ary . 

Belgium 

Canada 

Franoe 

Germany 

Italy 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
United  Sutes.... 
Other  countnes. . 

Zinc 

Austria 

Belgium 

Franoe 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Russia 

Spain 

United  Kingdwn. 
United  States. . . . 


1900 


1.145.654 

655.199 

23.954 

1.565.164 

6.645.869 
115.887 

2.217.752 
144.355 
300.536 

5.130.800 

10.382.069 

400.000 


6.742 

119.315 

36,305 

155.799 

6.845 

547 

5.963 

5.611 

80.207 

111.794 


1905 


1.188.000 
1.023,500 

403.449 

2.210.284 

10.066.553 

117,300 
1.650.000 

237.864 

340.000 

5.983.691 

20.354.291 

426,000 


9.204 

142,555 

43.200] 

198.208 

13.550 

5 

7,520 

6.184 

50.125 

183.014 


1907 


1.195,500 
1.183,500 

516,300 

2.677,805 

12.063.632 

115.000 
2.076.000 

247.100 

443.000 

6,627.112 

23.733.391 

405,000 


11.208 
154,492 

49.733 
208.195 

14.990 
88 

10.409 
6,000 

55.595 
226.398 


1909 


1.969,538 
1.370.000 

766.795 

3.034,571 

12,049,834 

661,600 
2.471.000 

227,000 

310.600 

5,975.734 

24.338.302 

325.000 


12.638 
167,100 

49.718 
219.766 

19.548 

(a) 

7.949 

6.400 

59.350 
241.730 


1910 


2.154.832 
1.449.500 

835.478 

3.506.497 

13.698.688 

635.000 
2.350.000 

219.000 

468.600 

6.476.791 

26.512.437 

315,000 


18,305 
172.578 

51,527 
227.754 

20.975 

(a) 

8,128 

6.604 

63.587 
251.348 


1911 


2.475.437 
1.537.000 

880,278 

3,668,678 

15.019333 

646,500 
2.519.0OO 

228,230 

458,200 

6,566321 

24,054300 

826.000 


13.925 
195.103 

55.170 
235,776 

22.784 

(o) 

9.663 

9/)53 

67,907 

268378 


(a)  Included  in  Austria. 


IIL     WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  AND  COINAGE  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS,  1641-1911 

(Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint) 


Pbbiod 


Pboductxon: 

1841-1850  (average) . 

1851-1855  (average) . 

1856-1860  (average) . 

1861-1865  (average) . 

1866-1870  (average)  . 

1871-1875  (average) . 

1876-1880  (average)  . 

1881-1885  (average)  . 

1886-1890  (average)  . 

1891-1895  (average) . 

1896-1900  (average) . 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Coinage: 

1873-1880  (average) . 

1881-1890  (average) . 

1891-1900  (average) . 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Gold 


Hue  Ounces 


1.760.602 

6.410.324 

6,486.262 

5.949.582 

6.270.086 

5,591.014 

5.543.110 

4.794.755 

5.461.282 

7.882.565 

12.446.939 

12.625.527 

14.354.680 

15.852,620 

16.804.372 

18,396.451 

19,471.080 

19.977,260 

21.422,244 

21.969.303 

21.996.297 

22.222.352 

8.665.153 
5.898.643 
13.707,461 
12,001,537 
10.662.098 
11.634.166 
22.031.285 
11.898.037 
17,721.058 
19.921.014 
15.828,573 
15,163,116 
22,004.542 


Value 


$36,393,000 
132,513,000 
134.083.000 
122.989.000 
129.614.000 
115.677,000 
114.586.000 
99.116.000 
112.895.000 
162.947,000 
267.301.100 
260.992.900 
296,737.600 
327.702,700 
347,377,200 
380.288.700 
402,503.000 
412.966.600 
442.476.900 
464.145.700 
464.703.900 
469.377.300 

179.124.608 
121.936,781 
283.368.376 
248.093.787 
220.405.125 
240,499,647 
456.427.086 
246.954.257 
366.326.788 
411.803.902 
327.206.649 
313,242.714 
464.874.248 
372,143,655 
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Silver 


Fine  Ounces 


25,090,342 

28.488397 

29.095.428 

35.401.972 

43.051.583 

63317.014 

78.775.602 

92.003.944 

108.911.431 

157.581.331 

166.693304 

173,011,283 

162,763,483 

167,689.322 

164,195.266 

172.317,688 

165.054,497 

184,206.984 

203.131.404 

210.453.431 

222,879.362 

226.372.844 

91.460.904 

97.881.838 

116,010.359 

107.439,666 

149,826,726 

161,159.608 

136,618.406 

134,062.314 

120.339.501 

171.561.490 

151.352.824 

87.728.951 

78.786.842 

117,237.838 


Value 


$32,440,000 

36.824,000 

37,618.000 

45.772.000 

55.663.000 

81,864,000 

101.851,000 

118.955,000 

140.815,000 

203,742,000 

214.229,700 

223.691,300 

210.441.900 

216.810.300 

212.292,900 

222.794,500 

213,403.800 

238,166,600 

262.634,500 

272.101.400 

288.167.300 

121,701,000 

118.252,482 
126.554,296 
149.993.192 
138.911.891 
193.715.362 
211.796,829 
176,508,646 
173,333,093 
155.590.466 
221,816.867 
195,688.499 
113.427.331 
108.915.627 
148.156.282 


Commercial 

Ratio  of 

Silver  to 

Gold 


15.88 
15.41 
15.30 
15.40 
15.65 
15.98 
17.86 
18.62 
21.14 
27.06 
88.50 
84.68 
39.15 
38.10 
85.70 
33.87 
30.54 
31.24 
38.64 
39.74 
38.22 
38.33 
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William   M.   Steuabt 


General  Condition  Darin|;  the  Year. 
— There  was  an  increase  m  business 
confidence  apparent  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  and  trade  conditions 
gradually  improved,  becoming  favor- 
able for  an  increased  output  in  manu- 
factures. The  'longshoremen's  strike 
in  England  (see  IV,  Foreign  Affairs), 
labor  troubles  in  the  textile  and  coal- 
mining industries,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States  (see  IV,  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  XVII,  Labor),  and 
the  exceedingly  cold  weather  re- 
tarded development,  but  the  general 
tendency  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  was  toward  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction. The  increase  in  business 
confidence  became  more  pronounced  as 
the  ^ear  advanced.  The  need  of  re- 
plenishing depleted  stocks,  and  of 
supplying  the   pressing  wants   of  a 

Sowing  population  stimulated  manu- 
ctures  and  caused  an  increase  in 
production,  notwithstanding  the  po- 
litical uncertainties  that  were  inci- 
dent to  a  presidential  election.  The 
basic  industries,  iron  and  steel,  tex- 
tiles, clothing,  and  food  products, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  showed 
steady  increases,  especially  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  The  crops 
for  all  the  staple  products  were  un- 
usually large,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  year  the  principal  industries  were 
working  practically  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity. Commercial  reports  indicated 
that  the  country  was  entering  upon 
a  period  of  unusual  industrial  activ- 
ity. The  production  of  iron,  copper, 
and  other  metals  was  on  a  record- 
making  basis,  the  output  for  the  year 
being  one  of  the  largest,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  spreading  of 
activity  in  all  branches  of  manufac- 
tures. The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  manufacturers  seemed  to  be 
that  the  country  had  grown  so  enor- 
mously in  population,  consumptive  ca- 


pacity, and  standard  of  requirements 
that  the  necessity  of  administering 
to  it  could  not  be  ignored;  that  the 
increased  production  would  be  con- 
sumed irrespective  of  political  and 
international  disturbances.  Accom* 
panying  this  general  and  almost  con* 
stant  increase  in  industrial  activity 
there  were,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year,  a  larger  number 
of  business  failures  (11,816,  with  lia* 
bilities  amounting  to  $153,544,360) 
than  durins^  the  corresponding  period 
of  1911,  when  the  failures  numbered 
9,944  and  the  liabilities  amounted  to 
$138,865,620.  There  were  2,839  fail- 
ures of  manufacturing  concerns,  witii 
liabilities  amoimting  to  $65,693,312, 
as  compared  with  2,544  with  $61,333,* 
505  UabiHties  in  1911.  There  was 
a  diminution  in  the  number  and  mac* 
nitude  of  the  failures  as  the  year  sd* 
vanced.  The  statistics  of  failures  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  unmistakable 
improvement  in  business  conditions; 
they  can  only  be  attributed  to  pass- 
ing conditions,  and  are  not  significant 
of  the  future.  (See  also  XUI,  BoO" 
nomic  Conditions  and  the  Conduct  of 
Business. ) 

Magnitude  of  the  Mannfactntlnf 
Industry. — Under  the  existing  law 
the  federal  census  of  manufactures 
is  taken  every  fifth  year,  and  there 
are  no  statistics  to  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  during  the 
years  intervening  between  the  census 
years.  The  totals  for  1912  given  in 
tlie  table  on  the  next  page  are  con- 
servative estimates  based  on  the  in- 
creases from  the  census  of  1904  to 
that  of  1909  (see  Amebican  Ybab 
Book,  1911,  p.  525). 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  labor 
and  various  manufacturing  processes 
expended  upon  the  raw  ma^rial  added 
or  created  a  value  amounting  to  $9,* 
^70,000,000  during  the  year  1912.  The 
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MCHBBB  OB  AKOCHI 

1BI2 
(ealunued) 

1909 

ISO* 

a.s70,eoo,ooo 

i 

i 

DO 

"^Szff^^^::;; 

Value  addvil  by  mKiufMliirB  <v«lue  of 

e.2»3.eos.ooo 

figures  for  each  induatrial  ce 
taken  bj  the  federal  Govemnient 
since  1850  show  an  increate  over  the 
amounts  reported  for  the  preceding 
census.  This  increase  is  of  course 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
sus years  have  been  periods  of  un- 
uBual  activity  or  of  normal  condi- 
tions. No  cenBUB  has  been  taken 
during  a  period  of  great  industrial 
depression,  and  therefore  the  totals 
do  not  reflect  the  actual  conditions 
that  existed  during  the  entire  period 
since  1850.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  manufactures  have  constantly 
increased,  and  during  certain  periods 
hare  increased  very  rapidly.  These 
increases  have  added  greatly  to  the 
annual  production,  and  the  total  for 
1D12  is  almost  24  times  as  great  as 
the  total  for  1S60,  when  the  prod- 
ucts were  valued   at  {1,019,107,000. 

Uumfactnres  in  Northern,  Sonth- 
era,  and  Western  SUtee.— While 
manufHctures  of  considerable  magni- 
tude exist  in  all  of  the  states,  their 
development  in  some  sections  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  others;  in 
other  sections  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  an  early  start.  Thus  the 
northern  states  in  1009  contained  72.2 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments  that 
produced  81.4  per  cent,  of  the  prod- 
ucts for  the  United  States;  the  cor- 
responding percentages  for  the  south' 
era  states  were  20.8  and  12.8,  respec- 
tively, and  for  the  western  states  7.0 
ftnd  5.8  per  cent.  The  New  England 
states  were  the  Srst  to  develop  their 
manufactures,  but  since  the  Civil  War 
(ndustries   have   increased   rapidly   in 


the  southern  and  north-central  a'.ates 
until  now  the  theoretical  center  of 
manufactures  for  the  entire  country 
is  in  the  north-central  portion  of 
Ohio. 

The  proportion  of  manufactures  in 
the  northern  states  has  been  oon* 
stantl^  decreasing,  while  the  propor* 
tion  in  the  southern  and  westfint 
states  has  increased.  The  percentage 
of  the  total  wage  earners  in  the 
South  has  increased  from  15.0  to 
17. 1,  while  the  percentage  in  the 
North  has  decreased  from  80 JI  to 
76.0.  The  manufactures  developing 
in  the  South  are  principally  of  the 
heavy  staple  character,  such  as  lum- 
ber, cotton,  cottonseed  products,  fer< 
tiljxers,  and  iron  and  steel.  The  mul- 
titude of  lighter  industries  with  a 
great  diversity  of  products  are  de- 
veloping most  rapidly  in  the  northern 
and  older  manufacturing  states.  '  The 
details  are  given  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 

Localixatlon  of  Hannfactures.— 
Some  industries  have  been  fostered 
in  certain  localities,  while  others  have 
localized  because  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  localities  for  their 
development.  Thus  in  the  value  of 
products  the  artificial  flowers  and 
feathers  made  in  New  York  Citj 
form  8B  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States,  the  lapidary  work 
done  in  the  same  city  forms  M.2  per 
cent.,  and  the  paper  patterns  made 
there  82.7  per  cent,  of  the  totals  for 
the  entire  country,  while  its  hair- 
working  establishments  reported  69.7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  products.     All 
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four  of  tliese  industrieg  would  natu-ihu  dMreaSBd.  though  the  city   now 


iimufKcture*' about  a  fourth,  of  the 


BooU  wid  aboM. 


CdIIus  kiid  cuffi. 

009  :  Contra 

Cottoo  soodi  ■ . . . 


Now  York,  N.  Y, 
£>etroit.  Micb. 
ClereUsd.  Obis 
Lynn,  Mui. 


Wmtcrtwcy. 

■■       -    k,  I 
II. 


nlly  develop  moHt  rapidly  in  the  fl- 

nanetal  center  of  th*  country,  where 

luEunw  >nd  faahion  ar«  indulged  in 

to  the-^eateat  extent.     The  clothing 

industnea   are   alM   peculiar  to   the 

large  citiea;    in  the  manufacture  of 

men'a   clothing  New   York  City  pro- 
duced 36.4  per  cent,  and  Chicago  14.7 

per  cent,  of  the  t«tal  for  the  United 

Btateei     When  the  automobile  indua- 

trf  waa  in  ita  incipiMKj  the-  city  of 

Detroit  held  out  epeoial  inducements 

for  ItB  establiahnent  there,  and  there 

are  now  manufactured  in   that  city 

^>oot  one-fourth  of  the  autoraobiles 

and.  BcoesBoriea  made  in  the  country. 
The-  adjoining    table   illuatrates    the 
localization  of  manufactures  in   1 
in  a  number  of  leading  industries. 

The  manufacture  of  collars  ana  ipiournull*.. 
cuffa,  ss  a  factory  industry,  was  in-  I  FupMt  lutts 
augursXed  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  not-  |  j^  ^^^ 
wtthstandijig  its  growth  in  other  ,  HsJn^rk! .! 
cities,  dereloped  so  rapidlv  that  the  Hosiety  »nd 
city  even  now  produ«-s  more  than  f „^^d  j,'^ 
three-fourths  of  the  product  of  the  jewslrj'. ... 
United  States.  The  slauglitering  in- 
dustry had  the  advantage  of  an  early  !  {^J^Sion 
start  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  quick-  i  miitena.. 
ly  organized  on  a  factory  basis.  At  '  Millinery  jni 
one  time  the  city  produced  a  lai^  pffitd ««' 
proportion   of   the   meat   products   of    Rice,  cleviin. 


N.  Y. 


fw^'.  Y. 
BriiLrtnort,  CoDO. 
FiilRTver,  Mu«. 
New  Brdford,  Mu. 
Minneapolis,  Mlui. 
PhilwlehihiB.  Pa. 
Donbury  Conn. 


. .  Johmiown,  'n.  Y. 
:b  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.!  New  York,  N.Y. 


..  ^.'      I    oil*  ana  aiiK  soDOB  rawraoa.  i*. 

the  centers  of    ai.ughierini    and  ChioBco.  lU. 

.■Trl^iKin.  fj.w  Vnpl..  NY. 
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total  production.  The  manufacture 
of  brass,  bronze,  and  plated  ware  is 
peculiar  to  Gonneettcut,  Waterbury 
now  producing  about  21  per  cent,  of 
the  brass  and  broaze,  ajid  Meridai 
36  per  cent,  of  the  plated  ware. 

Leading  Iifdustriet  in  Principal 
Cities. — Some  manufactures  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  rural  districts,  but  all 
or  practically  all  dasaes  exist,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  in  the  cities. 
The  following  statement  shows  the 
rank,  according  to  value  of  product, 
of  a  few  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries in  each  of  the  seven  princi- 
pal cities: 

Nbw  Yosk  : 

ClothiDg,  women's 

Clothing,  men's,  Incladlng  -shirts 

Printing  and  publishing 

Slaughtering    and    meat    packing 

Sugar  refining 

Foundries  and   machine   shops 
Chicago  : 

Slaughtering    and    meat   packing 

Foondries   and  machiae  shops 

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

Printing  and  pnblishing 

Iron  and  steel 

Lumber  products 
Philaoslphia  : 

Woolen  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Sugar  refining 

Foundries   and   machine  shops 

Clothing,  women's 

Clotbing,   men's,  including  shirts 
St.  IiOuis  : 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tobacco 

Slaughtering    and    meat    packing 

Malt  liquors 

Printing  and  publishing 

Foundries   and   machine   shops 


CLxvsLANn: 

Iron  and  steel 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Automobiles 

-Slaughtering    and    meat   packing 

Clotiiing,  women's 

Iron  and  steel,   blast  furnaces 
DaraoiT: 

'Automobiles 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Slaughtering   and   meat   packing 

Tobacco 

Brass  and  bronie 

Patent  medicines 

PiTTSBUBOH  : 

Iron  and  steel,  rolling  mills 
Foundries  and   machine  shops 
Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces 
Slaughtering    and    meat    packing 
Printing  and  publishing 
Railroad  repair  shops 

A  different  industry  holds  first  place 
in  each  of  these  cities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh, 
in  each  of  which  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  is  of  the  ^eatest  value. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
or  its  remanufacture  in  foundries  and 
machine  shops  are  among  the  most 
important  industries  in  all  seven 
cities. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  is 
among  the  principal  industries  in  six 
of  these  cities,  and  printing  and  pub- 
lishing  in  five  of  them.  The  other 
industries  are  not  so  important  in 
such  a  number  of  places,  and  depend 
more  especially  upon  local  conditions 
for  their  development. 

The  rank  of  the  principal  cities  in 
each  of  the  six  leading  industries  ac- 
cording to  value  of  product  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement: 


Slaughierins 

and  Meat 

Packiag 

Chicaco 
Kanaaaaty 
New  York 
.Sonlh  Omaha 


Indianapolia 
St^Louia 


Foundries 

and  Machine 

8h<H>a 


Chicago 

NewYork 

PfaUadelphU 

Clevelaad 

Pittofattfgh 

Buffalo 


Lumber  and 

Timber 

Products 


Chicago 

NewYork 

MianeapoliB 

Portland,  Ore. 

SaaUle 

Philadelphia 


Steel  Works  and 
Rollins  MUls 


PitUburgh 
Youngstown,  O. 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
McKeeeport,Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


Flour  Mills 


Minneapolis 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Louisville 

Indianapolis 


Printing  and 
Publishing 


New  York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
St.  Louis 
San  Frandaoo 


While  the  largest  cities  aaoeasarily 
rank  high  in  most  of  the  industries, 
for  some  branches  of  manufacture 
the  smaller  cities  outvank  the  more 
popiHous  places.  Minne^wlis,  Minn., 
ranks  first  in  the  manufacture  of 
floor;  YoungstowD,  Ohio,  second  in 
steel  works  and  rolling  mills;  and 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  second  in  slaugh- 


tering and  meat  packing.  Others  of 
the  smaller  cities  m  population  which 
have  a  high  rank  in  these  industries 
are  McKeesport  and  Johnstown,  Pa., 
in  ironand  steel;  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
in  slaughtering  and  meat  packins; 
and  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  timber  products. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  BY  BASIC  GROUPS 


Gboup 


United  States 


Food  and  kindred  products , 


Textiles 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  prod- 
ucts   

Lumber    and    its  Temanufao- 
tures 

Leather  and  its  finished  prod- 
ucts  

Paper  and  printing 

Liquors  and  beverages 


Chemicals  and  allied  products. 


Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products. 


Metal    and    metal    products, 
other  than  iron  and  steel .... 


Tobacco  manufactures 

Vehicles  for  land  transporta- 
tion  

Shipbuilding,    including    boat 
building 

Railroad  repair  shops 

Miscellaneous  industries 


Year 

Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 

1909 
1904 
1899 

268,491 
216,180 
207.514 

1909 
1904 
1899 

65,364 
45,857 
41,247 

1909 
1904 
1899 

21,695 
17,022 
17,640 

1909 
1904 
1899 

17.289 
14,430 
14,080 

1909 
1904 
1899 

48.583 
32.493 
34.947 

1909 
1904 
1899 

5,728 
5,318 
5.625 

1909 
1904 
1899 

84,828 
80,808 
26,627 

1909 
1904 
1899 

7,347 
6.379 
5,740 

1909 
1904 
1899 

11,745 
9,548 
8,687 

1909 
1904 
1899 

16,168 
10,773 
11,524 

1909 
1904 
1899 

8,750 
5,843 
4.996 

1909 
1904 
1899 

15,822 
16,827 
14,959 

1909 
1904 
1899 

6,562 
6.058 
7.338 

1909 
1904 
1899 

1,353 
1,097 
1,107 

1909 
1904 
1899 

1.686 
1.226 
1,400 

1909 
1904 
1899 

15.621 
12,506 
11.597 

Capital 


Wage 
Earners 
(average 
number) 


818,428,269,706 

12,675.580,874 

8.975.256,496 

1.696.754,345 

1.169,872.985 

909.395.526 

2,483.932.835 
1.741,500,857 
1,340,107,570 


3,573.304.015 
2,347,444,114 
1,544,773,243 


1,563,659,091 

1,004.061,953 

727,033,275 


659,231,312 
451,796,131 
334.733,718 

1,133.617,756 
803,662.460 
559,400,425 

874.107,693 
659,538.570 
515,160,244 

2.015.103,561 
1,497,614,815 
1,127,313,535 

857.759,719 
553.784.982 
335.351.320 


865.918,595 
570,573.139 
371.128.856 

245.660.484 
323.982.501 
111.517.318 


521,456,520 
287347.438 
263373.364 


126,118.489 

121.623.700 

77,841.001 

277.216,183 
159.792332 
130364,981 

1.534,429.108 
982.484,897 
627.872,120 


6.616.U46 
5.468,383 
4,712,763 

411,575 
354,046 
301.868 

1.437368 
1,155,613 
1.021,869 


1.025,044 
867,390 
744,069 


907,514 
729,686 
669.043 


309.766 
264.459 
248.626 

415.990 
351,640 
298,744 

77,827 
68.338 
55,120 

237.988 
208.345 
179.539 

342.827 
285.346 
231.716 


248.785 
197.692 
160.422 

166.810 
159.406 
132.526 


202.719 
136.625 
133,663 


40,506 
50,754 
46,747 

304,592 
247.922 
180.620 

485345 
891.121 
308.191 


Value  of 
Products 


820.672,051.870 
14.793.902.563 
11.406.926,701 

3,937.617,891 
2.845.555.772 
2.199.203.442 

3.054.708.084 
2,144,604.719 
1.627.889.077 


3.163.126.293 
2.197.773.117 
1318.036.771 


1.582.522363 
1314.476.056 
1.004.716.682 


992.713.322 
724.391.050 
582,047.900 

1.179.285,247 
859.814363 
607.957331 

674311.051 
501353.856 
382398.381 

1.430.901.954 

1.023.790.759 

726.105.558 

531.736331 
391.147.449 
270.650.143 


1.238351.401 
894.282.432 
688.927.152 

416.695.104 
331.111.181 
263.713.173 


561.763.289 
320.623322 
277.485.366 


73,360315 
82,769389 
74,532377 

437,563388 
823312310 
227.484,409 

1397.495.587 
939.096.640 
655379.079 
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Basic  Groups  of  Industry. — Classi- 
fication of  manufactures  is  generally 
based  on  the  character  of  the  finished 
products,  but  some  other  method  is 
necessary  in  order  to  present  at  a 
glance  the  relative  importance  of  the 
broad  groups  of  industry.  In  the 
statement  opposite  the  statistics  for 
each  establishment  have  been  as- 
signed to  one  of  15  groups  of  indus- 
try. This  grouping  is  governed  by 
the  similarity  of  the  material  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture,  but  the  use 
to  which  the  products  are  put  some- 
times forms  an  important  factor. 

The  group  of  food  and  kindred 
products  includes  all  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, except  liquors  and  beverages, 
that  are  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption. Measured  by  the  value  of 
products,  it  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
first  comprising  the  animal  and  fish 
products,  valued  at  $1,700,128,745,  and 
the  second  the  vegetable  products, 
valued  at  $2,237,489,146,  in  1009. 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products, 
which  is  the  second  most  important 
group  of  industries,  may  also  be  di- 
vided into  three  general  groups:  (1) 
the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel  ingots 
and  first  products,  which  were  valued 


and  timber  products,  valued  at  $1,- 
156,128,747;  (2)  the  remanufactures 
of  lumber,  valued  at  $411,422,016; 
and  (3)  products  of  chemical  change, 
charcoal,  etc.,  valued  at  $14,971,500, 
in  1909. 

Large  Eatablishmenta. — The  forma- 
tion of  large  establishments  and  the 
bringing  together  under  the  same 
ownership  of  plants  formerly  oper- 
ated as  independent  plants  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  development  of 
manufactures  during  the  past  25 
years.  While  this  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  comparatively  few  lines  of 
manufacture,  the  industries  affected 
are  among  the  most  important,  and 
the  condition  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  can  be  detected  in 
the  grand  total  for  the  manufactures 
shown  by  the  last  census.  Only  l.I 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments  re- 
ported at  that  census  had  an  annual 
product  valued  at  $1,000,000  and 
over,  but  this  small  number  gave  em- 
ployment to  30.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
wage  earners,  and  their  products 
formed  43.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
products  for  all  establishments. 

Both  the  number  and  percentage  of 
establishments  'manufacturing  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $1,000,000  and  over 
increased   from   1904  to   1909  in  all 


at  $1,377,151,817;    (2)   the  manufac-  {sections  of  the  country,  except  the 


tures  nearest  the  raw  material,  which 
were  valued  at  $220,332,661;  (3) 
the  manufacture  of  the  more  highly 
elaborated  articles,  valued  at  $1,565,- 
641,815,  in   1909. 

Textiles  and  their  remanufactures 
form  the  third  most  important 
jfroup.  This  group  can  be  divided 
mto  three  classes,  those  representing 
establishments  engaged  in  one  or 
more  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  fibrous  material 
into  the  fabric,  for  which  the  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $1,738,487,723; 
those  which  manufactured  articles 
from  textile  fabrics  for  personal  wear, 
valued  at  $1,175,703,230;  and  those 
manufacturing  articles  from  fabrics 
not  for  personal  wear,  valued  at  $140,- 
517,131,  in  1909. 

Lumber  and  its  remanufacture  is 
another  general  group  of  industries 
for  which  the  annual  production 
amounts  to  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  This  group  may  also  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes:   (1)  lumber 


East  South  Central  group  of  states, 
where  the  figures  remained  station- 
ary, and  the  Mountain  group,  which 
showed  a  slight  loss.  The  New  Eng- 
land group  of  states  in  1909  furnish^ 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  establishments  manufac- 
turing over  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  products,  followed  by  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  the  East  North  Central 
groups.  The  West  North  Central 
and  the  Mountain  states,  because  of 
the  smelting  and  refining  industries, 
ranked  fourth.  The  West  and  East 
South  Central  states  reported  the 
smallest  proportion,  their  percentage 
being  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

The  state  in  which  establishments 
manufacturing  products  to  the  value 
of  $1,000,000  or  more  represented  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  establishments  in  1909  was 
Rhode  Island,  with  3.5  per  cent.,  fol- 
lowed by  Arizona  and  Massachusetts, 
in  the  order  named.    The  pr(^rtion 
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'In  New  York,  ^ihe  Isadkig  manilfae- 
^turhig  aiAte,  wa»  coupaiutlvely  low, 
^1  Iter  teiit.  There  are '  sereml  states 
iln  Whidh  fiutih  etitabliflthtnetitB  recite- 
-wented  onlya  small  fradtion  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  value  Of  products  Of  the  large 
establishmeuts,   those   with   $100,000 
^rodudt  or  more,  lofcated  In  New  Eng- 
land furnished  a  greater  proportion 
*tof  the  total  value  than  those  of  any 
;  other  group,  and  those  of  the  East 
Korth    Central    states    were    second. 
The  Mountain  group  was   the  only 
'one  in  which  the  proportion  furnished 
by  these  establishments  decreased  be- 
tween  1904   and   1909;    the  greatest 
percentage  of  gain,  from  8.6  to  17.0, 
was  made  in  the  West  South  Central 
states. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  large  es- 
'tablishments  contributed  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  entire 
'value  of  manufactured  products.  The 
state  in  which  this  proportion  was 
the  highest  in  1909  is  Arizona,  with 
84.1  per  cent.,  followed  by  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Illi- 
nois, Utah,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  each 
of  which  the  products  of  establish - 
tnents  of  this  class  represented  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  value.  The 
'predominance  of  the  smelting  and  re- 
fining of  copper  and  lead  in  the  Moim- 
tain  states,  of  the  slaughtering  and 
tneat-packing  industry  in  Kansas  and 
"Nebraska,  of  the  slaughtering  and  the 


iron  -and  steel  Jndustfies  ki  -IllliioiSy 
of  Hhe  iron  and  tfteel  induMttv  ki 
PenfiienrtVMila,  «ad  *of  tlie  ^snieitbig 
and  refining  of  copper  «ind  ^e  r«fltt- 
ing  of  petroleum  in  New  Jeiwey, 
serves,  in  a  large  measure,  to  explain 
these  high  pei^ntages. 

The  most  pronounced  oono^ntratioli 
Is'  shown  for  the  vnMltltig  and  rsftn- 
ing  of  lead,  for  which  ^28  eistliA^liSh- 
ments  were  rejKirted.  In  21'  of  these 
establishmeilts  tlie  products  ^were  val- 
ued at  over  a  million  doUars  ea<&, 
their  total  forming  99.2  per  eent.  of 
the  total  for  the  industry.  The  con- 
centration is  almost  as  great  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead  'pencils,  where 
the  Value  Of  the  products  of  four  m* 
tablishments  formed  94.4  per  oent. 
of  the  total  for  the  II  establishments 
in  the  industry,  and  in  phonographs 
and  grekphophones,  where  four  out  of 
the  18  establishments  reported  98.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
products. 

Sice  of  Establishments  as  Deter- 
mined by  the  Number  of  Wage 
'Earners.— In  1909  there  were  only 
540  establishments  in  which  over  1,- 
000  wage  earners  were  employed  on 
the  average  during  the  year,  but  this 
small  number  that  formed  only  0.2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  country 
gave  employment  to  1,013,274,  or  15.3 
per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  re- 
ported  for  all  establishments.  De- 
tails are  given  in  the  following  table: 


WAGE  EARNERS 


Wage  Earners  Employed 


Total,  United  StatM 

None 

1  to  6 

e  to  20 

21  to  50 

61  to  100 

101  to  250 

251  to  600 

601  to  1,000 

•Over  1,000 


Number  of 

Arerage 

Number  of 

Wage 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 

Establish- 

Establish- 

w^me 

mente 

Earners 

ments 

Earnf^rs 

268.491 

6.615.046 

100.0 

100.0 

27,712 

10.3 
50.8 

136.280 

311.704 

4.7 

67.198 

640.793 

21.3 

9.7 

23.544 

764,408 

6.8 

11.6 

10.964 

782.298 

4.1 

11.6 

8.116 

1.258.639 

3.0 

19.0 

2.906 

1,006,467 

1.1 

15.2 

1,223 

837,473 

0.5 

12.7 

640 

1.013.274 

0.2 

15.3 

The  small  establishments,  those  em- 
ploying no  wage  earners  or  less  than 
20,  still  greatly  predominate  in  num- 
ber. At  the  inst  census  there  were 
221,190  of  these  establishments,  but 
they  gave  employment  to  only  14.4 
rper  eent.  of  the  wage  earners. 

Following  the  classification  of  manu- 


factures used  at  the  federal  cen- 
sus of  1909,  there  were  14  industries 
in  the  United  States  each  of  which 
reported  more  than  100,000  w«ge 
earners  as  employed  during  the  year. 
Of  these  industries  the  greatest  oon- 
centration  in  large  establishments, 
97.5  per  cent.,  is  shown  for  the  steel- 
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wonks  and  rolling-mill  branch  of  the 
'iron'«nd  steel  industry.  The  great- 
^est  o6noentration  of  the  large  estab- 
lishmentB,  these  having  more  than 
100  'Wage  earners,  however,  irrespec- 
^tive  of  'Other  eonsiderations,  appears 
•in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots 
imd  shoes,  where,  with  the  «coeption 
of  one  ^establishment  employing  seven 
wage  earners,  all  of  the  22  establish- 
ments reported  more  than  100  wage 
earners  and  for  sugar  refining,  where 
90*9  per  cent.,  or  practically  all  the 
wage  earners,  were  employed  in  such 
establishments.  The  next  most  im- 
portant industries  in  this  respect  are 
the  manufactures  of  locomotives,  with 
99.2,  and  of  sewing  machines,  with 
97.2,  the  smelting  and  refining  of 
copper  and  lead,  with  97.1  and  97  per 
cent.,  respectively,  followed  by  the  re- 
fining of  lard,  with  96.7,  and  wire 
manufacture,  with  96  per  cent,  of  the 
wage  earners  in  such  establishments. 
Ten  other  industries  reported  over 
90  per  cent.,  and  26  above  80  per 
cent.,  but  less  than  90  per  cent.,  and 
24  others  above  70  per  cent.,  but  less 
than  80  per  cent.,  of  the  total  wage 
earners  employed  in  establishments  of 
this  size.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
one  of  the  2,004  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  ice  em- 
ployed more  than  100  wage  earners. 
In  31  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries, those  employing  10,000  wage 
earners,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
waffe  earners  were  reported  for  the  es- 
tablishments having  not  more  than  100 
wage  earners,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  being  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice,  98.6  per  cent.;  mineral  and  soda 
waters,  97.8  per  cent.;  cottonseed  oil, 
96.5  per  cent.;  and  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed  milk,  with  94.9  per  cent. 
Several  of  the  industries  contained  a 
considerable  number  of  small  estab- 
lishments which  reported  no  wage 
earners,  noticeably  large  proportions 
being  reported  for  tobacco  manufac- 
tures, where  the  proportion  of  such 
establishments  was  31.6  per  cent.;  in 
the  manufacture  of  patent  medicines, 
28.9  per  cent.;  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, 22.1  per  cent.;  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread  and  bakery 
produ<^s,  15.2  per  cent. 

In  31  of  the  48  states,  the  estab- 
lishments reporting  more  than  100 
wage  earners  each  gave  employment 


to 'more  than  50  per  cent,  of  4he  total 
number  employed  in  all  establish- 
ments. The  laiigest  proportion,  79 
per  cent.,  is  reported  for  Connecticut, 
with  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire, 
Massadiusetts,  and  South  Carolina 
foUowiiig  in  the  order  named,  each 
with  a  proportion  of  75  per  cent,  or 
over.  As  a  rule,  the  highest  propor- 
tion for  establishments  of  this  class 
is  shown  for  the  states  in  which 
manufactures  are  well  established, 
though  more  than  70  per  cent,  is 
shown  for  the  newly  developed  states 
of  Arizona  and  Wyoming.  This  con- 
dition was  due  primarily  to  the  few 
large  repair  shops  of  steam  railroads 
and  plants  of  the  lumber  and  timber 
companies  in  these  states,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  large  copper  smelters  in 
Anzona.  South  Dakota  had  only  two 
and  North  Dakota  only  three  estab- 
lishments which  employed  more  than 
100  wage  earners  each,  and  these 
formed  8.9  and  13.4  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively, of  the  total  number  of  wage 
earners  in  each  state.  The  central- 
ization of  large  plants  within  certain 
states  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
7,630  establishments,  or  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  in  the 
United  States  that  employed  more 
than  100  wage  earners  eadi,  were 
located  in  the  following  seven  states: 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massadiu- 
setts, Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and 
Michigan.  These  establishments  em- 
ployed 2,553,474  wage  earners,  or 
38.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
reported  for  the  United  States.  The 
largest  proportion  of  small  establish- 
ments was  reported  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  states  of  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma, 
where  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
establishments  employed  over  100 
wage  earners. 

Prevailing  Hours  of  Labor.— For 
the  great  majority  of  wage  earners 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  country  the  prevail- 
ing hours  of  labor  range  from  54  to 
60  a  week,  only  15.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  being  employed  in  es- 
tablishments where  the  hours  per 
week  are  less  than  54,  and  but  8.7 
per  cent,  in  establishments  where 
more  than  60  hours  a  week  prevail. 
These    percentages    and    the    figures 
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given  in  the  accompanying  statement 
are  obtained  from  the  reports  for 
the  census  of  1009,  and  are  based 
upon  the  prevailing  practice  followed 
during  the  year  in  each  establish- 
ment. Occasional  variations  in  hours 
in  an  establishment  are  disregarded, 
and  no  attention  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  a  limited  number  of  employees 
may  have  hours  differing  from  those 
of  the  majority.  All  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  each  establishment  are  counted 
in  the  class  within  which  the  estab- 
lishment itself  falls. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 


Prevailing  Hours  of  Labor 
per  Week 


Total 

48  and  under 

Between  48  and  54 

64 

Between  54  and  60 

60 

Between  60  and  72 

72 

Over  72 


Average 
Number 
of  Wage 
Earners 


6,615.046 

523.652 

481,157 

1,019,438 

1,099,307 

2,017,280 

344,011 

116,083 

114,118 


Per 
Cent. 

of 
Total 

100.0 

7.9 

7.3 

16.4 

30.2 

30.5 

5.2 

1.8 

1.7 


The  greatest  proportion  of  wase 
earners  were  employed  in  establish- 
ments operating  the  maximum  time 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice,  gas,  ce- 
ment, and  in  cottonseed-oil  nulls  and 
blast  furnaces.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  wage  earners  in  estabUsh- 
ments  working  more  than  60  hours, 
96.6  per  cent.,  is  shown  for  blast  fur- 
naces, followed  by  80.8  per  cent,  for 
the  cottonseed-oil  mills;  77.8  per  cent. 


for  the  manufacture  of  ice;  72.9  per 
cent,  for  illuminating  gas;  and  70.9 
per  cent,  for  cement.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wage  earners  were 
also  employed  in  establishments 
working  the  maximum  time  in  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  butter 
and  cheese,  glucose  and  starch,  malt, 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  sugar  and 
molasses,  sugar  refining,  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid,  the  smelting  and  re- 
fining of  zinc,  rice  cleaning,  wood  dis- 
tillation, and  iron  and  steel  rolling 
mills,  as  well  as  in  fiour  and  grist 
mills.  In  some  of  these  industries 
the  active  season  of  production  is 
short,  depending  upon  the  supply  of 
raw  material,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  machinery  is  expensive  and  the 
processes  are  of  such  a  character  that 
continuous,  or  almost  continuous, 
operation  is  essential  to  economic 
production. 

As  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment, longer  hours  of  employment 
are  more  prevalent  in  the  southern 
and  western  states  than  in  the  north- 
em.  In  the  southern  states  69.7  per 
cent,  of  the  wage  earners  were  em- 
ployed in  establishments  where  60  or 
more  hours  per  week  were  the  pre- 
vailing hours  of  work,  and  in  the 
western  states  50.0  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  northern  states  only  32.0  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  such  estab- 
lishments. On  the  other  hand,  ths 
largest  proportion,  14.7  per  cent.,  for 
the  shortest  hours  of  employment  are 
shown  for  the  western  states. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR  BY  GEOQRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS 


Preyailing  Hours  of  Labor 
per  Week 


Total 

48  hours  and  under 

Per  cent,  of  total 

Between  48  and  54  hours. 

Per  cent,  of  total 

54  hours 

Per  cent,  of  total 

Between  54  and  60  hours. 

Per  oent.  of  total 

00  hours 

Per  cent,  of  total 

Between  60  and  72  hours. 

Per  cent,  of  total 

72  hours 

Per  cent,  of  total 

Over  72  hours 

Per  cent,  of  total 


United 
States 


6.615.046 

523.652 

7  0 

481.157 

7.3 

1.019.438 

15.4 

1.999.307 

30.2 

2.017.280 

80.5 

344.011 

5.2 

116.083 

1.8 

114.118 

1.7 


Northern 
SUtes 


5.107.138 

400.315 

7.7 

420.350 

8.1 

848.950 

16.3 

1,869,079 

36.0 

1.348,886 

26.0 

140.516 

2.7 

82.490 

1.6 

86.543 

1.7 


Southern 
States 


1.129.307 

81.047 

7.2 

45.313 

4.0 

112.061 

9.9 

104.960 

9.3 

548.660 

48.6 

184,909 

16.4 

29.986 

2.7 

22.371 

2.0 


Western 
States 


Per  Cent.  Distribution 


288.601 

42,290 

14.7 

15.485 

5.4 

58.427 

20.2 

25.268 

8.8 

119.734 

41.5 

18.586 

6.4 

3.607 

1.2 

5.204 

1.8 


Northern  Southern 
States       States 


78.6 
76.5 


17.1 
15.5 


87.4 

9.4 

3.2 

88.3 

11.0 

5.7 

93.5 

5.2 

1.3 

66.9 

27.2 

5.9 

40.8 

53.8 

5.4 

71.1 

25.8 

3.1 

75.8 

19.6 

4.6 

Western 
Sutes 


4.4 

8.1 
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Manufactntu  In  Citlet. — Tite  dtiea 
with  a  populatioD  of  10,000  and  over 
contained  a  little  over  one-half  of 
the  inuiufaeturing  establiahmeats, 
but  they  g&ve  emplofment  to  about 
two-tbirda  of  the  wage  eamen,  and 
their  product  formed  more  than  two- 
thirda  of  the  total  value  of  products 
for  the  entire  countrj.  The  accom- 
panying statisticg  indicate  that  there 
baa  been  a  Blight  increaae  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  manufactures 
in  cities,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  opposite  direction  due  to  the  lo- 
cation of  CBtablishmentB  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  large  cities  and  in  the 
smaller  municipalities. 

The  manufactures  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  cities  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  for  a  number  of 
states.  For  example,  in  value  of 
products  New  York  City  outranks  47 
of  the  States,  Chicago  outranks  44 
Btatea,  Philadelphia  43,  and  St.  Louis 
36.  The  value  of  products  for  Spring- 
fleld,  Mass.,  which  has  a  population 
of  only  S8,026,  is  greater  than  that 
of  seven  different  states. 

The  rank  of  the  dties  with  respect 
to  manufactures  is  in  many  cases  de- 
cidedly different  from  their  rank  in 
population.  Thus  Boston  ranks  fifth 
in  population,  but  eighth  in  value  of 
manufactured  products;  Baltimore 
seventh  in  population,  but  thirteenth 
in  value  of  manufactured  products; 
and  Los  Angeles  seventeenth  in  popu- 
lation, but  thirty-second  in  value  of 
products.  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  large 
slaughtering  establUhmenta  there, 
ranks  fifteenth  in  value  of  manufac- 
tured products,  but  is  sixty-fifth  ^m 
the  standpoint  of  population.  Of  the 
TO  dtiee  in  the  United  States  which 
lead  in  population,  19  are  not  in- 
cluded among  the  76  cities  having  the 
largest  value  of  manufactures.  An 
equal  number  of  cities,  which  are  not 
among  the  76  leading  cities  with  re- 
spect to  population,  are  included 
among  the  TS  cities  whicli  lead  in 
manulactures. 

Fud  Used  Ib  Hannfactmea.— For 
the  year  1900  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Muntry  reported  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $570,007,824  for  fuel  and 
the  rent  of  power.  Fuel  Is  used  in 
manufactures  in  three  different  way*: 
(!)    where   it  becomes  an  eesential 
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eompotieiit  of  the  inaiiiila(!tuFed-prod- 
uct,  HBuch  fits  the  conBumption  of  coal 
in  makmg  eoke  or  gas,  of  'natural 
gas 'in  making  lampblack,  or  of  wood 
,  in  making  charcoal;  (2)  where  by 
the  ^combustion  of  fuel  heat  is  ap- 
plied to  the  manipulation  of  the  ma- 
terial, such  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  smelting  metal,  burning  lime, 
the  manufacture  of  centent  and  salt, 
or  the  refining  of  petroleum;  (3) 
where  fuel  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generating  steam  for  power. 
The  fuels  used  in  1909  were  classified 
as  follows: 

Anthracite  coal  (long^ns).   14,889^12 

Bituminous  coal  (tons) 168,464,678 

Coke   (tons)    87,956,770 

Wood    (cords)    5,481,811 

Oil,  includinsr  gasoUne  (bttl.)  84,326,682 
Gas   (1,000  ft) 451,479,469 

In  sawmills  large  quantities  of 
sawdust',  slabs,  and  short  pieces  of 
wood  are  consumed  as  fuel,  in  tan- 
neries spent  tanbark  is  used  in  this 
manner,  and  a  similar  practice  is  fol- 
lowed in  other  industries.  Consider- 
ing all  branches  of  manufacture,  large 
quantities  of  fuel,  of  which  no  record 
is  preserved,  are  thus  consumed. 
Further,  it  was  impossible  at  the  last 
census  to  secure  a  full  report  of  the 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal.  Therefore,  the  totals  given 
in  the  accompanying  statement  should 
not  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
total  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

There  is  considerable  duplication  in 
the  statistics  of  coal  and  wood  and 
diarcoal  used  as  fuel,  and  also  in 
the  bituminous  coal  and  gas.  Bitu- 
minous coal  used  to  manufacture 
coke  is  not  destroyed  as  a  fuel  in 
the  process,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fuel  effidenoy  of  the  coke  is  greater 
for  some  purposes  than  that  of  the 
coal  from  which  it  is  made.  There 
were  59,030,005  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  used  for  making  coke  in  1909; 
deducting  this  amount  from  the  total 
used  in  manufacturing,  leaves  104,- 
424,673  tons,  which  is  a  more  correct 
measure  of  the  consumption  of  this 
fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  largest  proportion  of  coke,  gas, 
and  of  TOth  varieties  of  coal  were 
•  consumed  as  fuel  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic states;  the  largest  proportion 


of  wood  in  the  East  North  (Dentral, 
and  jof  oil  in  the  Pacific  Ck>ast  Ytatea* 

Tower  Employed  in  Mannfacturee. 
-^In  eases  where  electric  power  ia 
^nesoted  in  the  manufacturing  ea* 
tabliihment  where  it  is  Utilized,  the 
jcombination  of  the  power  lof  tiie  elec- 
tric motors  with  that  of  the  engines 
or  water  wheels  used  to  generate 'the 
-jelectricity  .necessarily  results  in  a  du- 
plication of  power.  Exclusive  of  the 
^leetric  power  thus  generated,  there 
was  18>675,376  h.  p.  employed  in 
nHfnu£actures  in  the  United  States 
during  1900.  For  1860  the  total  was 
2,946,142  h.  p.,  and  therefore  during 
the  40  years  there  was  an  increase 
of  16,334,1634  h.  p.  Of  this  increase, 
steam  power  formed  79.5  per  cent., 
water  power  4.2  per  cent.,  gas  4.6 
per  cent.,  electric  10.7  per  eent.,  and 
other  power  0.9  per  cent. 

The  striking  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  power  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  gas  engines  and  of  electric 
power.  The  increased  use  of  the  gas 
engine  in  some  localities  is  largely 
due' to  the  utilization  of  bla4rt-fumace 
gas,  which  heretofore  was  wasted. 
The  gas  engines  now  employed  in 
manufacturing  establishments  are  ca- 
pable of  developing  more  than  760,- 
000  h.  p. 


TYPES 

OF  POWER  EMPL 

OYED 

Horse  Power 

1909 

1904 

1899 

Total  (exclu- 
sive of  du- 

. 

plication  in 
elec  trie 

power) . . . 

Steam 

Water 

Electric 

Other 

18,675,376 

14,199,399 

1.822.888 

4.817.140 

904.118 

13.487,707 

10.825,348 

1,647.880 

1.692,475 

572.890 

10,097,893 

8,139,579 

1,454,112 

492.936 

321.640 

The  electric  horse  power  represents 
the  power  of  the  motors^  and,  includ- 
ing the  current  generated  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  that 
purchased,  there  was  a  total  of  4,- 
817,140  horse  power  for  1909.  Elec- 
tric power  has  many  advantages  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  makes 
it  practicable,  by  means  of  power 
transmission,  to  establish  fadiories 
requiring  power  at  desirable  locations 
where  fuel  may  be  at  a  prohibitive 
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cost  or  water  power  not  available. 
It  also  enables  the  distribution  of 
tbis  power  bV'  means  of  motors  at 
con^wment  places,  in  the  factories, 
whaos^  it  may  be  used  or  cut  off  at 
wiU^.and  doee-away  with  the  old  time 
shading  and  belting. 

In,.  i£9Q  there,  were  100,735  manu.- 
faotusins  establishments  in  the  Uni- 
ted.. States;  in  whioh.  power  was  used, 
by  IW^  the  number  had  increased  to 
185,042.  and  formed  68.9  per  cent,  ot 
the  total  number  of  factories  in  the 
country.  The  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments increased  by  29.4  per  cent., 
while  the  number  using  power  inr 
creased  83.7  per  cent.  Ihis  increase 
is-  due  to  the  more  general  use  of 
eleotrio  power  and  in  some  measure 
to  the  increased-use  of  gas  or  inter- 
nal-combustion engines.  In  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  electric  power  utilized 
in  manufactures  Pennsylvania  lead&, 
and.  is  followed  by  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
New  Jersey,  in  the  order  named 

The  electric  power  used  in.  manu- 
factures is  only  a  small  portion  of 
such  power  that  is  generated.  It  in- 
cludes only  that  part  of  the  power 
l^emerated  in  the  central  stations  that 
IS  sold  to  manufacturers.  The  total 
capaeitv  of  central  stations  and  elec- 
tric railway  plants  for  1907  amounted 
to  4,432,641  kw.,  or  approximately  5,- 
910,186  h.  p.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  electric  power  gener- 
ated in  isolated  plants  for  which  no 
record  has  been  made.  The  increased 
use  of  electric  power  has  been  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  past  20  years.  Electricity 
has  other  uses  in  manufacture  in 
addition  to  that  for  power,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  electro-chemical  and 
electro- metallurgical  processes. 

The  heavy  basic  industries,  such  as 
iron  and  steel,  lumber,  textiles,  ma- 
chine shops,  flour  mills,  cement  works. 


and  pulp  and  paper  mills,  necessarily 
employ  the  largest  amount  of  power. 
There  were  12  such,  industries  in  1909 
foE  each  of  which  the  primary  horse 
power  exceeded  300,000.  In  the  light- 
er industries,  the  use  of  power  is  be- 
coming, much,  mora  gi^neraL  Electric- 
ity is  now  used  in.  many  clothing  fac* 
tones,  and  in  other  industries  where 
only  Kniwtt^n  power  was  in  use  a  few 
years  ago. 

£3[^ita  and.  Imports  of  Mannfac- 
tnxet. — The  manu^ctures  exported 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912, 
were  valuod  at  $1,021,753,918,  which 
was  the  largest  amount  reported  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The 
manufactures  ready  for  consumption 
were  valued  at  $674,302,903,  and  those 
for  further  use  in  manufacturing^ 
$347,451,015.  These  figures  do  not  in* 
elude  foodstuffs  which  have  under- 
gone a  process  of  preparation  or 
manufacture,  the  exports  of  which, 
amounted  to  $318,262324.  The  value 
of  the  manufactures  exported,  exdur 
sive  of  foodstuffs,,  was*  more  than 
double  that  of  1903,  and  six  times 
that  of  1893.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  of  manufactures  has  been 
more  rapid  than  thai  of  other  classes 
of  merchandise;  they  formed  47  pec 
cent,  of  the  exports  in  1912,  as  com* 
pared  with  29.8  per  Cent,  in  1902,  and 
15.6  per  cent,  in  1892.  The  importa 
of  manufactured  goods  for  1912  were 
valued  at  $654>9 16,390,  and  formed 
39.61  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports, 
as  compared  with  $649,207,832,  and. 
42.51  per  cent,  in  191 L  The  partially 
or  wholly  manufactured  foodstuffs 
imported  in  1912  were  valued  at 
$196,759,741,  and  in  1911  at  $172,- 
006,501.  The  finished  goods  ready 
for  consumption  exported  during  1912 
formed  31.07  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports,  while  the  same  kind  of 
goods  imported  formed  only  21.81  per 
cent,    of    the    imports. 


FATBKT8   AKD   INVBMTI0N8 
Charles  E.  Munroe 


Patents. — It  is  universally  admitted 
that  since  its  patent  system  was  or- 
ganized and  put  into  effect  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  the  United  States 
has  been  most  marked.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  present 


statistically  the  benefits  resulting 
from  protected  inventions.  The  iron 
and  steel  industry  presents  an  exam- 
ple of  the  difficulty  met  with  in  do- 
ing this,  for,  while  no  one  doubts 
that   the   hot    blast   of   Neilson,   the 
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converter  of  Bessemer,  the  open 
hearth  of  Siemens,  the  dry  blast  of 
Gayley  and  numerous  other  inven- 
tions have  served  greatly  to  promote 
the  remarkable  growth  which  this  in- 
dustry has  shown  in  recent  decades 
in  the  United  States,  yet  the  effects 
of  inventions  upon  it  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely separated  from  those  of  the 
choice  of  advantageous  locations  for 
access  to  supplies  of  ore,  fuel  and 
flux,  or  from  that  scientific  manage- 
ment which  has  led  to  the  use  of 
the  most  economic  units  and  the  sim- 
plest and  most  directly  operative  ar- 
rangements of  the  several  steps  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  Admit- 
ting that  many  industries,  such  as 
that  of  the  sewing  machine,  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  telephone,  phonograph, 
concrete  piling,  cinematograph,  paint 
remover,  safety  razor,  ra<&ograph  and 
a  multitude  of  others  have  sprung 
from  patented  inventions,  they,  too, 
are  all  so  interrelated  with  other  in- 
dustries and  commercial  conditions 
that  a  statistical  presentation  of  the 
income  they  have  separately  added  to 
the  total  income  of  industry  cannot 
be  made.  There  is  no  denial  that  it 
is  large  and  significant,  and  this  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Holland, 
with  a  highly  developed  commerce, 
full  coffers,  and  peopled  with  an  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  race,  has 
remained  the  least  industrially  de- 
veloped of  all  civilized  nations,  and 
that  until  two  years  ago  she  was 
the  only  one  among  them  which  had 
no  provision  for  granting  patents  to 
inventors. 

The  A.  B.  Dick  Company  Case. — ^In 
the  face  of  these  recognized  benefits 
there  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  pat- 
ent laws  of  the  United  States  or 
with  their  administration.  The  de- 
lays in  action  on  applications;  the 
difficulties  in  securing  ready  access 
to  all  records;  the  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting infringements;  the  extent  to 
which  litigation  was  carried  and 
its  very  expensive  character;  the 
meagemess  of  the  damages  recovered; 
the  contracts  for  resale  and  use;  the 
^'working"  of  processes  or  manufac- 
ture of  products,  and  the  matter  of 
compulsory  licenses  have  all  been 
subjects  of  criticism.  For  a  decade 
past  numerous  committees  have  been 


appointed  by  various  scientific 
societies  and  organizations  formed 
among  inventors  and  attorneys,  with 
a  view  to  remedvinff  the  evils  and 
abuses  complained  of.  The  activity 
of  these  bodies  was  aroused  during 
the  year  by  the  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  opinion  in  re  Sid- 
ney Henry  et  aX,  V8»  A.  B.  Dick  Com- 
pany, handed  down  March  11,  wherein 
the  right  of  the  Dick  Company  to 
require  purchasers  of  its  mimeograph 
to  use  with  it  only  the  stencil  paper, 
ink,  and  other  supplies  made  by  the 
said  Dick  Company  was  affirmed,  and 
by  the  75  bills  which  were  then  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  approximately  60 
of  which  were  directed  to  amend- 
ments of  the  patent  statutes.  Many 
of  these  were  of  a  most  sweeping 
and  drastic  nature,  prominent  among 
them  being  measures  providing  for 
the  compulsory  working  of  and  com- 
pulsory licensing  of  patented  inven- 
tions; inhibition  of  any  restriction, 
limitation,  or  condition  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale,  lease,  or  li- 
cense of  patented  articles;  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Patent  Office. 
Action  focused  on  House  bill  23417, 
hearings  for  criticism  of  it  being 
held  on  27  days.  A  conference  of 
delegates  from  several  of  the  leading 
technical  and  scientific  societies  and 
law  associations  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington April  15-16  to  consider  the 
whole  patent-law  situation.  The  is- 
sues aroused  such  widespread  public 
interest  that  President  Taft  made 
them  the  subject  of  an  address  at  the 
reception  he  extended  to  the  Eighth 
International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry.  Because  of  determined 
opposition  no  legislation  resulted,  but 
it  is  expected  that  efforts  to  effect 
legislation  will  be  renewed  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

Other  Supreme  Court  Decisions. — 
On  Nov.  4,  this  Court  promulgated 
the  first  revision  in  50  vears  of  the 
equity  rules  for  federal  courts,  to 
take  effect  Feb.  1,  1013.  The  revi- 
sion is  designed  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary steps  in  modes  of  pleading 
and  to  restrict  the  modes  of  taking 
testimony,  particularly  in  patent 
and  copyright  cases.  On  Nov.  18 
this  court  handed  down  its  decision 
in  the  "Bathtub  Trust"  issue  which 
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was  adverse  to  license  agreements 
governing  the  unprotected  product  of 
a  patented  machine.  (See  also  IX, 
Load  and  Jurisprudence,) 

The  Patent  Office.— Among  the 
many  issues  presented,  those  which 
appeared  to  meet  with  the  least  op- 
position were  (1)  the  formation  of  a 
final  Court  of  Appeals  to  replace  the 
existing  nine  Circuit  Courts  now  ex- 
ercising concurrent  independent  au- 
thority; (2)  the  appointment  of  a 
Patent  Board,  similar  to  the  Tariff 
Board,  to  report  upon  the  patent  sit- 
uation and  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
all  proposed  legislation;  (3)  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  merchant  to  pat- 
ents; (4)  the  building  of  a  new  and 
adequate  Patent  Office  Biulding.  This 
last  is  expected  greatly  to  facilitate 
action,  especially  on  applications,  and 
to  protect  the  vast  accumulation  of 
valuable  records  now  in  jeopardy. 
There  was  on  Jan.  1,  1012,  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  $7,139,189.82  ac- 
cumulated from  the  fees  and  receipts 
of  this  Office  which  it  is  thought 
should  properly  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  It  is  proposed,  imder  S. 
1629  of  the  61st  Congress,  that  this 
building  be  located  on  the  site  bal- 
ancing that  now  occupied  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  number  of 
United  States  patents  allowed  from 
Jan.  1  to  Nov.  1,  1912,  was  29,962, 
making  a  total  to  Nov.  1  for  this 
Office  of  1,053,013.  This,  however, 
represents  but  a  part  of  the  work  as- 
signed the  Office.  The  number  of  ap- 
peals and  petitions  in  the  office  m 
1911  amounted  te  5,849.  The  tetal 
number  of  patents  allowed  by  all  the 
66  nations  granting  them,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  Dec.  31,  1911,  was 
3,265,146,  of  which  the  United  States 
issued  1,023,051. 

Compulsory  Working. — One  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  of  patent  is- 
sues is  that  relative  to  "compulsory 
working/'  and  it  especially  affects 
chemical  and  other  products.  Apro- 
pos of  this,  the  Tanff  Board,  in  its 
''^Glossary  on  Schedule  A"  (p.  208, 
1912),  says: 

In  the  chemical  industry,  however, 
the  product  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Contrary  also  to  the  requirements  of 
the  patent  laws  of  most  other  industrial 
countries,  the  United  States  does  not 
specify  compulsory  working  of  the  pat- 


ent issued,  but  permits  the  patentee, 
and  him  only,  to  import  his  products 
into  the  United  States  from  whatever 
place  he  chooses,  giving  him  a  monopoly 
of  the  market  without  imposing  upon 
him  any  obligation  or  demanding  of 
him  any  equivalent  except  the  minimum 
fee  paid  originally  to  the  Patent  Office. 
In  the  case  of  the  American  inventor, 
such  importation  will  develop  only  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances ;  with  the 
foreigner,  however,  it  is  for  obvious  rea- 
sons the  rule,  in  the  chemical  industry 
especially.  The  American  market  is  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  and  the 
foreign  inventor  or  his  foreign  assignees 
naturally  take  all  the  advantage  that 
the  law  gives  them  to  exploit  this  mar- 
ket as  profitably  as  they  can.  This 
very  largely  accounts  for  the  tardiness 
with  which  the  chemical  Industry  de- 
velops in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  those  branches  which  depend  prepon- 
derantly upon  inventions,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  gauged  by  any  tariff  leglslsp 
tion  under  the  theory  of  cost  equalisa- 
tion  or   under  any   other   theory. 

Up  to  1907  the  English  patent  laws 
did  not  require  compulsory  working  In 
England  of  patents  issued  there,  but 
the  situation  became  so  unbearable  that 
the  law  was  changed  and  the  compul- 
sory working  feature  established,  with 
the  result  that,  according  to  a  report 
in  the  London  TimeB  (Mar.  28,  1911), 
up  to  1911.  50  foreigti  firms  had  begun, 
or  were  about  to  begin,  manufacturing 
in  England,  involving  an  investment  of 
about  $4,000,000  and  the  employment 
of  nearly  7,000  wage-earners,  with  a 
weekly  pajrroll  of  $40,000. 

This  did  not  include  the  large  num- 
ber of  licenses  granted  by  the  inventors 
to  English  manufacturers  under  the 
best  conditions  obtainable,  rather  than 
suffer  the  threatened  repeal  of  the  pat- 
ent. German  and  American  interests 
were  particularly  affected  by  this  change 
in  the  law,  and  the  manufactures  in- 
troduced were  those  of  filaments  for 
electric  lamps,  photographic  films,  espe- 
cially for  the  cinematograph,  anilin 
dyes,  medicines,  glazes,  oxygen,  etc,  all 
practically  chemical  manufactures,  be- 
sides processes  for  making  mercerised 
cotton  and  food  products. 

With  reference  to  France,  it  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority,  quoted  later, 
that  many  firms  engaged  in  the  chemical 
Industry  in  that  country  are  controlled 
by  foreigners,  and  this  also  is  largely 
due  to  the  compulsory  working  feature 
of  the  French  patent  laws.  Germany 
Imposes  the  same  obligation. 

The  United  States  Ck>mmissioner  of 
Patents  reports  that  in  1911  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  passed  a  patent  law 
upholding  a  treaty  with  the  United 
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Statesi  providing  that  patents  of 
Amencan  inventors  should  not  be  re* 
Toked.  by  the  German  Governxnent  for 
failure,  to  work  or  manufacture  in 
Germany  if.  the  product,  ia  maAufac^ 
turedi  in  the  United  States  during  the 
concurrent  period;  that  since  then  the- 
laws  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switz* 
erl^noLhave  been  ao  revised  aa  to  the^, 
wQzking  clause  that  the  manufacture 
of  patented,  inventions  in  these:  coun? 
tries  by  United  States  citizens-  is^  no 
lonf^er  required  in  order  to  sustain 
their  patents,  and*  it  is  believed  that 
several,  other  countries  will  speedily 
follow  this  example. 

laTentiona* — Endeajvora  to  distinr- 
guish  the  important  inventions  of. 
1&12'  must  necessarily  fail,  first,  be» 
cause  the  development  of  an  inven* 
tion:  is,  as  a  rule,  extended  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  its  success- 
ful application,  or  commercial  ex^ 
p^oitation,.  throu^  which  its  value 
may  be  gauged,  requires  more  time. 
An  invention  must  be  conceived  and 
reduced  to  practice  before  it  is  pat^ 
entable.  Accepting  these  conditions  as 
a  criterion,. the  invention  of  synthetic 
rubber,  which  is  broadly  proclaimed' 
aa  completed  in  1012,  may  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  conversion  of  i8oprene> 
into  caoutchouc,  which  is  old.  The 
formation  of  isoprene  from  acetone 
and  similar  carbon^containing  com- 
pounda  i»  old.  What  appears  to  be 
new  and  well  calculated  to  make  the 
system  commercially  operative  and 
significant  is  the  method  devised 
through  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
proper  colonies  of  enzyme-containing 
bodies,  alcohols,  yielding  isoprene, 
ean  be-  obtained  from  starchy  sub- 
stances in  place  of  the  ethyl  alcohol 
usually  yielded  as  the  major  product, 
for  this  tends  to  make  the  process 
commercially  successful  (see  XXVI, 
Industrial  Chemistry).  Another  im- 
portant achievement  is  that  of  plac- 
ing in  a  charge  of  explosive  within 
an  armor-piercing  shell  or  a  bore  hole 
in  rock  the  bight  of  a  nitrotoluene 
fuse,  which  is  simultaneously  deto- 
nated from  both  of  its  free  ends, 
for,  when  the  impulses  meet,  the 
effect  appears  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  two,  and  the  result  initiates 
explosion  in  quite  insensitive  masses, 
thus   insuring  safety  and   increasing 


effloienoy  in  tiie  use  of  tfaes*^  vevy^ 
dangerous  subetancea.   In  the  moving^ 
picture^  field  impro^mente  have>  been, 
made  in  all  of>  the  many  element^ 
euoh  as-  the  composition  of  the  Mm, 
itB>  mode  of  manufacture,  ita  treats 
ment  and  development,  the  meofaanr- 
ism  for  operating  it,  and  the  device' 
in>  which*   or  againat   which^    it   is. 
exhibited. 

Through  the>  courtesy,  of  Hon.  B.  R 
Moore,  Commie^onerr  of  Patents,  a< 
canvass  has  been  made  of  the  45'  prin*. 
cipal  exan)iners  a^^  to  the  advanos) 
in.  the  art-  shown  iw  their  diiviaioQS 
by  patente  allowed  in.  1912  whidi^  in- 
their  expert  judgment,  show  distinelr 
progressi  The  result,  given  in  terma^ 
ot  really,  progreasive  patenta  allowed, 
is  as  follows: 

Traction 7 

Fluids  and  fluid  tnansmiaaton 18- 

Maso^r;  and  safety  raaors ,  2* 

Plasttos  .^ 4. 

Conveyors   11 

Telephony   9 

Mftdiinery,  dairy  and  domestic. ...  27 

Games  and  toys 17 

Metal   drawing    16 

Garment  supporters   9 

Mjetallurgy 44 

Receptacles     7 

Musical  devices  and  harvesters....  14 

Measuring  and  recording  devices. . .  lO 
Shoe   and    harness  machinery   and 

devices     186 

Artificial  limbs  and  coflins. U 

Wheels  and  tines 17 

Steam  engines  and  accessories. ...  5 

Machine  elements   8 

Locomotives  and  convesrers 28 

Water  distribution    24 

Recording  devices   2 

Signaling     6 

Spinning  and  weaving 16 

Fire  engines  and  other  apparatus. .  18 

Internal-combustion  engines 8 

Oil  wells  and  husbandry 10 

Applications  of   electricity. .......  28 

Agricultural   machinery...........  14 

Electric  generation 5 

Furniture    18 

Printing   and   paper    making 18 

Chemicals  and  allied  substances. . .  8 

Separation  and  crushing 8 

Woodworking  and  use 9 

Cleaning  and  sharpening 12 

Fastening    and    sealing 6 

Heating     1 

Sewing  machines  and  apparel 19 

Lighting    6 

Chemical   products  and  processes. .  9 
Carbonating  and  dispensing   bever* 

ages   87 
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GsovEB  G.  Hdebner 

MBBOHAHT   MABINE 

ToiUiag«  Afloat.— The  toUI  docu- ]  grass  tons.  This  tonnage  exceeds  that 
mented  merchant  fleet  of  the  United  of  1911  by  130,708,  that  of  1905  bf 
States  in  the  fiscal  jear  1SI2  com-  1,162,247,  and  that  of  1900  hy  2,473,- 
prised    25,991     vesBels    of    7,038,790  |  951,  aa  shown  in  the  following  table: 


The  increase  waa  mainly  in  the  do- 
mestic fleet,  but  the  tonnage  of  the 
registered  fleet  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade  also  increased  Bligbtly  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
increase  from  791,825  to  872,671 
gross  tons  in  the  registered  fleet,  how- 
ever, does  not  return  this  branch  of 
the  American  marine  to  its  position 
of  1900,  and  does  not  indicate  a 
change  in  the  general  decline,  which 
has  occurred  ever  since  1861.  The  in- 
crease of  from  6,593,726  gross  tons  in 
1910  to  6,640,820  in  1911,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  the  steady  increase 
in  the  coastwise  (enrolled)  fleet 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  over 
20  years. 

The  recent  federal  law  known  as 
the  Panama  Canal  Act,  approved  Aug. 


24,  1912,  contains  a  general  provision 
which  may  result  in  a  future  increasa 
in  the  registered  fleet  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Section  5  of  this  Act 
provides  that  foreign-built  vessels,  not 
over  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication, owned  wholly  by  American 
citizens  or  American  corporations  and 
managed  by  an  American  president 
and  managing  directors,  may  register 
under  the  American  flag  to  engage  ex- 
clusively in  the  foreign  trade.  This 
Act  applies  the  principle  of  free  ships 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Geographical  Diitribution.  —  T  h  a 
documented  shipping  of  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1911,  was  distrib- 
uted among  geographical  divisions 
and  classes  of  vessels  as  follows: 


OaooaArHiCAL 

Baiuno 

No.        Ton. 

No.  1  Ton. 

Babcu 

Total 

DIVISIOK 

No. 

Tons 

No.      Ton. 

No.    1     Ton. 

^'Si^°"'' 

7.1SI 

2 

1,062.46( 
228:511 

7,M5. 1,781,853 

13'        2,010 

2,370.     578,258 

.toi     ia.n55 

210  24,30S 

2,387  flSl,178 

10381.3.559,805 

Puific  Cout. . . . 

■■-■1 

943     '8s',i»0 

3,834 
3.28( 

aM:42s 

19,180 
2,943.523 
1S1.G34 

»s£"^^; 

"*  .^^.■°"' 

33B  102.87! 

ToW 

8.30 

1,687.833 

13.307  8.074,088    6Se  72.370 

2S.M1 
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Fl*o 

leoo 

ISIO 

1612 

No. 

GroBToo. 

Na 

GrouToiu 

No. 

QroHToiu 

Am«i™: 

1 

662 

8oa 

1.SBI 

878  SW 

1,073 

•i 

1,822 

'ill 
2,305 

2;i48:7a( 

i^obbIosS 

'11 

1.171 

10.014 

'1 

1,496 

,1:1 

, 

fi7e 

"ill 

4» 

1 

i 

56 

16,888 

22,008 

37,289.885 

23,217 

Th«  aggregate  documented  tonnage 
4>(  the  American  merchant  marine  ih 
distributed  among  the  leading  cus- 
tomB  districts  as  follows; 


CuyahogR,  Obi 
DuluUi.....  ... 

Piuret  Bound. . 
PhiladFlphiB . . 


Penli  Ami 


268,957 
1961707 


100,677 
120,708 


127, 


The  tonnage  of  documented  sailing 
Tesaels  declined  from  1,655,473  gross 
tons  in  1910,  to  1,697,823  gross  tons 
in  19U,  in  conformity  with  its  gen- 
eral decline  since  1861.  The  docu- 
mented steam  fleet  increased  from 
4,800,361  to  5,074,069  gross  tons;  and 
of  tbe  documented  barge  fleet  from 
87S,IS0  to  894,628  gross  tone.  The 
growing  use  of  barges  along  the  At- 

AMERICAN  VESSELS  IK 


lantic  and  Gulf  coasts  continued 
throughout  1912,  but  is  not  fully  in- 
dicated in  the  above  statistics,  be- 
cause many  unrigged  craft  are  not 
documented. 

Ondocum«nted  Craft. — A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  consists  of  undocu- 
mented vessels  not  included  in  the 
above  statistical  returns.  No  relia- 
ble returns  of  these  vessels  have  been 
made  since  1906,  at  which  time  the 
United  States  Census  Office  reported 
a  total  of  19,497  vessels  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  6,579,402  tons.  A  more 
detailed  statement  was  made  in  the 
Yeah  Book  for  1910   (p.  523). 

Relative  Decline  of  American  Deep- 
Sea  Shipping.— In  the  fiscal  year 
1011  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
carried  in  American  vessels  was  8.7 
per  cent.,  as  it  was  in  the  previous 
year.  This  is  a  decline  from  9.5  per 
cent,  in  1909,  and  from  66.9  to  92.5 
per  cent,  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
THE  FOREIGN  TRADE 


o'tber'luid 
V«hicl« 

Percent,  in 

Amerirui 
Vaseli 

vii: 

Told 

»14.3  58.235 
12,238,163 
40,802,856 

255,040,793 

l[8Mi444i424 
2.103.201,462 

2;722;813;242 
2,930,436,606 

19( 
19) 

26< 

sis 
11 

23) 

2:08i 
2,39; 

J27;465 
612)011 

la 

35li03I 

siia 

(20.981,363 
154,805,650 
242,286,329 

III 
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Of  the  total  vessel  entrances  and 
clearances  in  the  foreign  trade,  22  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  was  American  in 

IBIO,  23  per  cent,  in  1911,  and  22  per 
cent,  in  1SI2. 

Total  Shipping  in  the  Foreign 
Trade. — The  total  shipping  entered  in 
the  foreign  trade  increased  from  42,- 
674,9BB  net  tone  in  the  flual  year 
lell  to  46,158,071  in  1912;  and  the 
total  shipping  cleared  increased  from 
42,437,147  net  tons  in  1911  to  48,- 
416,912  in  1912.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  American  shipping  in 
the  foreign  trade  in  the  fiscal  year 
1912  was  as  follows: 


DrrinoH 

Clewod 

AUuitioPorti 

UkePoTM 

SJ-SSi::::::: 

Corpiu  Chriiti,  Tei . 

S4,QD$.037 

ii.4es.esG 

M,371 

'Si 

i 

298 

Total 

i6.lS8.071 

46,417,913 

This  was  divi 
ing  porta  as  foil 

led  among 

the  lead- 

P0»T 

Enured 

a^utd 
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1 

12 
4S9.237 

11 

3B3!eie 

M7,flM 

311. sas 

iS^?-'----- 

SuFcudsco 

NoHolk  slid   Port» 

431 

1 

PortKd.Me 

ffl 

r^Nu;i;r 

IS 

Tonnage  Bnilt. — During  the  fiscal 
year  1911,  1,422  documented  vessels 
of  291,162  ^roBS  tons  were  construct- 
ed in  American  shipyards  as  follows; 


Of  this  aggregate,  which  is  lesa 
than  the  tannage  constructed  in  the 
previous  year  by  60,906  gross  tons,  46 
vessels  have  a  gross  tonnage  ol  over 
1,000  tons  each,  and  a  total  of  169,- 
324  tons  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate. The  steel  tonnage  of  the  year 
comprised  201,973  gross  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  250,624  in  1910.  Of  the 
total  documented  tonnage  built  in 
1911,  moreover,  227,231  tons  were 
steam  vessels,  47,977  barges,  E,S62 
canal  boats,  and  10,092  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  decline  in  vessel  construc- 
tion was  chiefiy  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
where,  due  largely  to  the  large  out- 
put of  the  previous  year,  the  output 
of  the  shipyards  in  1911  declined  by 
over  one-half,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

The  Panama  Canal  Act,  approved 
Aug.  24,  1912,  provides  that  foreign 
shipbuilding  and  repair  materials 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty,  pro- 
vided the  vessels  so  constructed  do 
not  enter  into  contract  with  the  Post- 
master General  under  the  mail-con- 
tract law  of  1S91.  While  under  the 
same  Act  it  is  now  legal  to  admit 
foreign-built  American-owned  vessels 
to  American  r^istry  for  navigation 
in  the  foreign  trade,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  American  shipyards  will 
suffer  as  a  result,  because  in  the  re- 
cent past  they  have  built  very  few 
vessels  for  American  registry.  Their 
field  of  activity  has  been  the  enrolled 
fleet,  the  construction  of  which  is 
still  restricted  exolusivcly  to  Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

Vessel  AccidentB  and  Tonnage  De- 
stroyed.—The  loss  to  vessels  and 
property  due  to  vessel  accidents  was 
somewhat  less  in  1911  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  wrecks 
in  1911  in  American  waters  aggregat- 
ed 1,227,  as  compared  with  1,443  in 
1910  and  1,341  in  1909.  Of  these,  460 
occurred  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasU,  291  on  the  Great  Lakes,  168 
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on  the  inland  riyers,  167  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  151  at  sea  and  in  for- 
eign waters.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  vessels  and  ton- 
nage totally  lost,  the  tonnage  dam- 
aged, the  known  loss  to  vessels  and 
cargoes,  and  the  loss  of  life: 


Wrecks 

Vessels  totally  lost. 
Tonnage  totaUy  lost. 
Tonnage  damaged . . 

Loss  to  vessels 

Loss  to  cargoes 

Lives  lost 


1910 


1.443 
365 

1,227 
294 

135.305 

2.000,997 

$11,058,840 

$2,565,580 

403 

101.365 

1.475.688 

$9,565,995 

$1,694,630 

262 

1911 


Steamers,  Size  and  Speed.— The 
two  largest  merchant  steamers  built 
in  the  United  States  in  1011  were  the 
Honolulu  and  Oeorgian,  with  gross 
tonnages  of  7,059  and  6,606  tons,  re- 
spectively. As  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  largest  American  registered  steam 
vessel  is  still  the  Minnesota,  with  a 
^ross  tonnage  of  20,718  tons.  The 
registered  merchant  fleet  contains  but 
nine  vessels  with  a  tonnage  in  excess 
of  10,000  gross  tons,  seven  in  excess 
of  8,000,  and  19  in  excess  of  5,000. 
The  maximum  size  of  American  ves- 
sels compares  unfavorably  with  the 
32,500  gross  tons  of  the  Maureiania 
and  Luaitania  of  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  the  45,000  gross  tons  of 
the  Olympic  of  the  White  Star  Line. 

On  April  15,  1912,  the  ill-fated  Ti- 
tanic (46,328  gross  tons),  likewise 
of  the  White  Star  Line,  was  totally 
wrecked  as  a  result  of  collision  with 
an  iceberg.  Because  of  the  great  loss 
of  life  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  sepa- 
rately conducted  an  extensive  interna- 
tional investigation  into  the  causes 
of  the  disaster.  (See  I,  The  Titanic 
Disaster. ) 

Ship  Subsidies  and  Mail  Pa3anent8. 
— ^The  total  amount  paid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  foreign  mails  in  the 
fiscal  year  1911  was  $3,315,349,  as 
compared  with  $3,203,821  in  1910. 
The  mail  subsidies  paid  imder  the 
Mail  Contract  Act  of  March  3,  1891, 
amounted  to  $1,079,945,  as  compared 
with  $1,114,603  in  1910.  The  mail 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney, 
Aultralia,   was    restored   during   the 


year,  after  being  discontinued  since 
March,  1907,  but  otherwise  there  have 
been  no  changes  of  importance  in  the 
payments  under  the  Act.  (For  pro- 
visions of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  rel- 
ative to  free  shipbuilding  materials 
see  under  'Tonnage  Built,"  suprijt. 
For  provisions  of  the  Act  relative  to 
the  remission  of  tolls  on  coastwise 
ships  passing  through  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  see  III,  Intemationai  Relor 
tions,  and  X,  The  Panama  Canal, 
For  subsidies  in  foreign  countries, 
see  Amebioan  Yeab  Book,  1910,  pp. 
525-6;  and  1911,  p.  540.) 

The  Panama  Canal  Act — ^An  act  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  is  the  Panama  Canal  Act, 
which  was  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  Aug.  24,  1912. 
The  act  provides  for  the  operating 
organization  of  the  Canal  and  the 
government  and  sanitation  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  fix  tolls.  The  maximum  tolls 
permitted  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
equivalent  of  $1.25  per  net  ton.  Ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  coastwise  business 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
tolls. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  no  rail- 
road-owned steamship  line  which  is 
or  may  be  in  competition  with  the 
owning  railway  shall  be  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  canal,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  having  juris- 
diction to  determine  questions  of  fact. 
Likewise  no  vessel  owned  or  operated 
by  any  concern  doing  business  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
may  pass  through  the  Canal,  ques- 
tions of  fact  being  determined  by  any 
federal  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. (See  also  X,  The  Panama 
Canal;  and  XIII,  Economic  Condi- 
tions cmd  the  Conduct  of  Business,) 

Provisions  relative  to  free  ship- 
building materials  and  free  shipping 
in  the  foreign  trade  were  stated  above 
(under  "Tonnage  Built"  and  'Ton- 
nage Afloat" ) .  Provisions  relative  to 
through  railroad  and  water  routes 
are  stated  in  the  sections.  Railroads, 
below  (under  "Federal  Legislation"). 

Panama  Tolls. — In  accordance  with 
the  above  statute,  the  President  has 
promulgated  the  following  schedule 
of  tolls  (see  also  X,  The  Pan<ima 
Canal)  : 
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1.  On  merchant  ressels  carrying  pas- 
sengers or  cargo,  $1.20  per  net  vessel 
ton — each  100  cu.  ft.  of  actual  earn- 
ing capacity. 

2.  On  yessels  In  ballast  without  pas- 
sengers or  cargo,  40  per  cent,  less  than 
the  rate  of  tolls  for  yessels  with  pas- 
sengers or  cargo. 

8.  On  naval  vessels  other  than  trans- 
ports, colliers,  hospital  ships  and  supply 
ships,  50  cents  per  displacement  ton. 

4.  On  army  and  navy  transports,  col- 
liers and  hospital  ships  and  supply 
ships,  $1.20  per  net  ton,  the  vessels  to 
be  measured  by  the  same  rules  as  are 
employed  in  determining  the  net  ton- 
nages of   merchant   vessels. 

Internatioiul  Congress  of  Naviga- 
tion,—On  May  23-28, 1912,  the  twelfth 
International  Congress  of  Navigation 
met  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Delegates 
from  nearly  all  commercial  nations 
attended  to  consider  the  various  navi- 
gation questions,  and  the  papers  and 
reports  which  had  been  previously 
prepared  and  printed. 

The  following  were  the  questions 
considered  and  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at: 

I.  Inland  Navigation, 

let  Question. — Improvement  of  riv- 
ers by  regulation,  dredging  and  reser- 
voirs, or  by  canalization,  or  lateral 
canals. — The  congress  concluded  that 
the  use  of  any  one  of  these  methods, 
rather  than  another,  depended  upon 
the  special  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case;  that  no  fixed  rules 
may  be  formulated;  and  that  scien- 
tific study  along  various  lines  is  de- 
sirable. 

2d  Question. — Dimensions  to  be  as- 
signed in  any  given  country,  to  ca- 
nals of  heavy  traffic;  principles  of 
operating;  and  dimensions  and  equip- 
ment of  the  locks. — It  was  concluded 
that  standard  dimensions  for  inter- 
connecting canals  are  desirable;  that 
?»ractical  harbor  and  trans-shipment 
acilities  are  as  important  as  fixed 
dimensions;  that  the  canal  and  boats 
be  improved  as  the  traffic  requires; 
that  trains  of  boats  towed  by  tugs,  or 


self-propelling  boats  are  desirable; 
and  that  the  locks  should  be  operated 
with  mechanical  appliances. 

3d  Question. — -Intermediate  and 
terminal  ports;  best  methods  for  com- 
bining, facilitating  and  harmonizing 
the  transfer  of  freight  between  rail- 
ways and  waterways. — It  was  held 
that  the  problem  is  partly  adminis- 
trative or  governmental  and  partly 
technical  or  mechanical;  that  cooper- 
ation between  railways  and  water- 
ways should  be  secured  by  effective 
national,  state  and  local  regulation; 
that  each  port  should  be  systemati- 
cally organized  and  have  private  ter- 
minals supplemented  by  publicly 
owned  or  controlled  wharves,  docks 
and  warehouses  for  the  public  use; 
that  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive measures  taken  must  vary  with 
different  countries,  and  that  the  tech- 
nical layout  of  ports  and  the  appli- 
ances best  adapted  must  be  deter- 
mined for  each  port  separately. 

II.  Ocean  Navigation. 

1st  Question. — Means  for  docking 
and  repairing  vessels. — Graving  docks 
were  held  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  docking  large  vessels,  but 
fioating  docks  were  regarded  as  pref- 
erable or  necessary  in  some  cases. 

2d  Question. — ^Dimensions  to  be 
given  to  maritime  canals. — ^The  con- 
gress decided  that  in  a  maritime 
canal  a  wet  section  five  times  as 
large  as  the  immersed  portion  of 
the  largest  ship  which  is  to  use  the 
canal  is  desirable,  and  also  a  depth 
of  one  metre  under  the  keel.  The 
speed  of  navigation  and  volume  of 
traffic,  however,  are  local  conditions 
which    make   fixed    rules    impossible. 

Sd  Question. — ^Mechanical  equip- 
ment of  ports. — The  section  of  the 
congress  dealing  with  this  recom- 
mended that  the  matter  of  transfer- 
ring misceUaneous  cargoes  from  ves- 
sel hold  or  deck,  or  from  pier's  side 
to  points  within  the  terminal  limits 
be  considered  in  the  next  annual 
Navigation  Congress. 
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The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  merchandise  during  the 
fiscal  year  1912  was  valued  at  $3,- 
867,587,443,  $2,204,322,409  of  exports 
and  $1,653,264,934  of  imports.    It  ex- 


ceeded that  of  1911  by  $280,942,139. 
Exports  as  well  as  imports  were 
heavier  in  1912  than  in  any  other 
fiscal  year  in  the  history  of  American 
commerce. 
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Exports  to  Foreign  Countries. — ^The 
almost  general  increase  of  1910  and 
1911  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate 


throughout  the  fiscal  year  1912.  Ex- 
ports were  distributed  by  continents 
as  follows: 


EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  BY  CONTINENTS 


CONTXNSNT 

Europe 

North  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 

Total 


1910 


$1,135,914,551 
385,520.069 
93.246,820 
60.861.813 
50.890.087 
18,551.380 


$1,744,984,720 


1911 


$1,308,275,778 

457,059,179 

108.894,894 

85,422.428 

66.067.313 

23.600.607 


$2,049,320,199 


1912 


$1,341,732,789 

516,837,671 

132,310,451 

117,461,561 

71,936.513 

24.043,424 


$2,204,322,409 


The  export  trade  of  1912  exceeded 
that  of  1911  by  $155,002,210,  and,  as 
stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Yeab 
Book,  the  export  trade  of  1911  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  increase  in  exports  was  not  so 
general  as  in  the  two  previous  years. 
There  were  slight  declines  in  the  ex- 
ports shipped  to  England,  Ireland, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Roumania,  British 
Honduras,  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor, Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  French 
West  Indies,  Ecuador,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  British  and  French  Guiana, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  French  and  German 
leased  Chinese  territory,  Korea,  the 
Dutch  and  French  East  Indies,  Turkey, 
the  smaller  British  islands  of  Oceania, 
British  South  Africa,  Italian  and 
Spanish  Africa,  Liberia,  Morocco  and 
Egypt.  In  other  parts  of  the  com- 
mercial world  the  exports  of  the  Unit- 


ed States  increased,  particularly  in 
Canada,  Germany,  Holland,  China, 
Japan  and  Argentina,  as  shown  in 
the  table  below. 

The  relative  proportions  exported 
to  each  of  the  continental  divisions  in 
1912  were:  Europe,  60.8  per  cent.; 
North  America,  23.4  per  cent.;  South 
America,  6  per  cent.;  Asia,  5.3  per 
cent.;  Oceania,  3.2  per  cent.;  and 
Africa,  1.1  percent.  The  export  trade 
with  Europe  in  1911  comprised  63.84 
per  cent.,  and  in  1910,  65.1  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  so  that  even  though  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  to 
Europe,  the  export  trade  with  non- 
European  markets  has  increased  rela- 
tively more  rapidly. 

The  exports  to  the  leading  individ- 
ual markets  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  (see  also  table  in  Depart- 
ment IV,  Foreign  Affairs) : 


EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Markbt 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

France 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Mexico 

Belffium 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Japan 


1910 


$249,555,926 

505.552.871 

117.627.466 

216,990.021 

84.944,878 

53.467.053 

58.193.704 

41.116.585 

52.858.758 

40,694.941 

21.959.310 


1911 


$287,495,814 

676.613.974 

135.271.648 

269.806.013 

96.103.376 

60.580.766 

61.281.715 

45.016.622 

60.709.062 

43.918.511 

36.721.409 


1912 


$306,959,021 

564.372.186 

135.388.851 

329^57.362 

103.702.859 

65.261.268 

52.847.129 

51.387,618 

62.203.051 

53,158,179 

53.478.046 


In  1912,  47.08  per  cent,  of  the  do- 
mestic commodities  exported,  not  in- 
cluding prepared  foodstuffs,  consisted 
of  manufactures,  as  compared  with 
45.07  per  cent,  in  1911  and  44.85  per 
cent,  in  1910.  Their  total  value  was 
$1,021,753,918.     Of  the  remaining  ex- 


ports, 33.29  per  cent,  of  the  total  con- 
sisted of  crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing;  14.66  per  cent,  of 
foodstuffs  pa^ly  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured; 4.59  per  cent,  of  crude  food- 
stuffs and  food  animals;  and  38  per 
cent,  of  miscellaneous  merchandise. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF   MERCHANDISE.  BY  C 


GaiiiB  of  unusual  extent  were  made 
At  New  York,  Baltimore,  Savannah, 
Buffalo  Creek,  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
Huron,  and  Puget  Sound. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise, gold  valued  at  $57,328,348, 
and  silver  valued  at  $64,990,685  wers 
exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1912. 

Exports  to  American  Dependenciei. 
— The  following  table  shows  the  ship- 
ments of  domestic  merchandise  to  our 
non -contiguous  territories  in  1911  and 
1012: 


ISll 

iei2 

Aluks. 

PonoRico.'.'!!!! 

tlS,T36,510 
21,677,213 
33774:263 

82:sei 

tl8.80e,270 
24.41H.S71 
37.4Z4,M5 
23.703.fl3S 

teo.e49.4Da 

There  was  an  increase  of  813,490,- 
316  in  the  shipments  to  our  depen- 
dencies in  1912,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  was  gen- 
eral in  all  the  dependencies  except 
Guam,  and  the  aggregate  was  tha 
greatest  in  the  history  of  American 
trade.  The  leading  items,  as  usual, 
were    iron    and    steel    goods,    cotton 
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goods,  mineral  oils,  lumber,  bread- 
stuffs,  meats,  and  rice.  In  addition  to 
domestic  merchandise,  the  shipments 
to  these  markets  in  1912  included  for- 
eign merchandise  valued  at  $1,915,- 
807,  and  gold  and  silver  valued  at 
$3,242,964. 

Imports  from  Foreign  Cotmtries. — 
In  contrast  with  the  decline  during 
1911,  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  1912  increased  by  $126,038,- 
829  as  compared  with  the  previous 


year.  It  exceeded  the  import  trade 
qf  1910  and  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  trade.  As 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  in- 
crease was  general  in  each  continen- 
tal division:  49.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  were  received  from 
Europe;  20.2  per  cent,  from  North 
America;  13.0  per  cent,  from  South 
America;  13.7  per  cent!  from  Asia; 
2.2  per  cent,  from  Oceania;  and  1.4 
per  cent,  from  Africa. 


IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  BY  CONTINENTS 

CONTINI^ 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Europe 

$806,271,280 

306,767,486 

196.104,786 

193.155,344 

37.099,795 

17,489.739 

$768,167,760 

305.496.793 

182.623.750 

213.449.730 

30.274.452 

27,213,620 

$819,585,326 

North  Americft 

334.072,039 

South  America 

215,089.316 

Asia 

225.468,250 

Oceania 

36.464,115 

Africa 

22,585,888 

Total 

$1,558,888,430 

$1,527,226,105 

$1,653,264,934 

The  imports  from  the  leading  indi-    1912  were  as  follows   (see  also  table 
vidual  countries  in   1910,   1911,  and    in  Department  IV,  Foreign  Affairs) : 

IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


COUNTRT 


Great  Britain . 
Germany .... 

France 

BraiU 

Cuba 

Canada 

Japan 

Italjr 

Mexico 

Britiah  India. 


1910 


$27f.029.772 

168.806.237 

132,363.346 

108.154.491 

122.528.037 

95,128.310 

66.398.761 

49.868.367 

58.795.943 

45,320,268 


1911 

1912 

$261,289,106 

$272,940,700 

163,242,560 

171,387,380 

115.414.784 

124.548,458 

100,867,184 

123.881,644 

110.309.468 

120.154.326 

100.863.418 

108.813.368 

78.527.496 

80.607.469 

47.324.809 

48.028.529 

57.450,111 

65.915.313 

43.952.047 

50.948,901 

Contrary  to  the  decline  in  the  im- 
ports from  each  of  these  countries, 
except  Canada,  during  1911,  there  was 
an  increase  in  every  instance  during 
the  past  year.  Among  the  lesser 
countries  in  the  import  trade,  the 
only  declines  of  importance  were  in 
China  and  Egypt.  Minor  declines  oc- 
curred in  Austria-Hungary,  Finland, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Costa 
Rica,  Newfoundland,  Haiti,  Dutch 
Guiana,  Paraguay,  Korea,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  New  Zealand,  British  West 
Africa,  German  and  Portuguese 
Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Morocco. 
The  imports  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  commercial  world  increased  dur- 
ing 1912. 

In  1912,  33.57  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ports received  from  foreign  countries 
consisted  of  crude  materials  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes;  21.82  per  cent. 
of  finished  manufactures;    17.80   per 


cent,  of  manufactures  for  further  use 
in  manufacturing;  11.90  per  cent,  of 
foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured; 13.88  per  cent,  of  crude  food- 
stuffs and  food  animals;  and  the 
remainder  of  miscellaneous  merchan- 
dise. Each  group  of  imported  com- 
modities, except  finished  manufac- 
tures, increased  somewhat  in  volume. 
The  main  increases  were  in  the  im- 
ports of  coffee,  sugar,  hides  and  skins, 
rubber,  copper  ingots,  and  bars,  fibers 
and  fiber  manufactures,  fruits  and 
nuts,  leather  manufactures,  precious 
stones,  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco  and 
wool.  The  principal  declines  were 
those  of  chemicals,  raw  cotton,  cotton 
goods,  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, lead,  oils,  paper,  silk  and 
silk  products,  and  lumber. 

The  import  trade  as  distributed 
among  the  leading  ports  was  as  fol- 
lows :  • 
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IMPOSTS  BY  OftOnPS  OF  PORTS 


GmupbofPobm 

1910 

IBU 

1912 

1 1.227, 164,723 
88,610,730 
129,123.041 
88.704.601 

22:aii;ifl8 

•1.103,640.071 

lili 

20^74  7!  924 
20,363.988 

(1.660.947,430 

H. 627.220.1  OB 

The  port  oJ  New  York  in  1912  im- 
ported articles  valued  at  $976,744,320, 
or  69  per  cent,  of  the  total,  as  com- 
pared with  60  per  cent,  in  1910  and 
67  per  cent,  id  IBIl.  The  other  lead' 
Ing  importing  ports  are  Boston,  $129,- 
293,016;  Philadelphia,  tH3.03a,IS6; 
San  Francisco,  $59,235,471;  New  Or- 
leans, $7d,0S9,es7;  Puget  Sound,  939,- 


011,250;   and   Baltimore,  «2a,43S,40O. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise, gold  valued  at  $48,936,500, 
and  silver  valued  at  $47,050,219  were 
imported  in  the  flacal  year  1912. 

unporta  from  American  Dapen- 
denciea.^'The  receipts  of  merchandise 
from  our  non -contiguous  poBBesBionB 
are    shown    in    the    following    table: 


IMPORTS  FROM  NON-CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES 


IBID 

1911 

1912 

ffilS-::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
SSK::::::;:;::;::::: 

S12,34B,462 

32[oe6,7S8 
17;317:8»7 

»13.S13.824 
41,180.196 
34.704.007 

17,400,308 

$21,697,712 

55,056,816 
42,873,401 

37,234 

99.040 

$107,901,669 

$107,257,404 

In  1912  they  were  valued  at  SU2,- 
784,128,  or  (36,526,664  in  excess  of 
their  value  in  1911,  and  at  more  than 
during  any  previous  vear.  In  the 
trade  with  the  Philippines,  the  bal- 
ance is  slightly  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  but  all  other  dependencies 
shipped  more  merchandise  to  the 
United  States  than  they  received  in 
return.  The  leading  commodities 
shipped  to  the  United  States  are 
sugar,  Manila  hemp,  canned  salmon, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruits. 


In  addition,  during  the  year  1&12,  the 
non-con tiKUouB  territories  and  depen- 
dencies shipped  foreign  merchandise 
valued  at  $200,606  to  the  United 
States  and  gold  and  silver  valued  at 
$21,430,529. 

The  BaUnce  of  Trade.— The  general 
movement  of  the  balance  of  trade 
since  1900,  so  far  as  it  concerns  ship- 
ments and  receipts  of  merchandise 
and  specie,  is  shown  in  the  fallowing 
table  (see  also  XIII,  Economic  Con- 
ditiona  and  the  Conduct  of  Business). 


The  balance  of  trade  turned  in  fa-  [  nitude  until  it  reached  i 
TOr  of  the  United  States  in  the  later   of  $679,626,475  in  1901.    The  decline 
70'b  and  grfidually  increased  in  mag- 1  which   then  began  was  not  checked 
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until  1911.  The  increase  in  the  bal- 
ance then  begun  has  continued 
throughout  the  year.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  merchKadise 
in  lfll2  woB  $551,057,475,  bm  com- 
psred  with  $188,037,290  in  1»10;  and 
the  excess  of  eKports  of  merchandise 
and  specie  combined  was  $ST6,289.- 
769,  as  compared  with  3273,330,207 
ill  1910. 

In  European,  North  American,  Oce- 
anic and  African  markets  the  bal- 
ances are  in,  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  South  American 
and  Asiatic  markets  there  is  a  short- 
age. The  unfavorable  balance  in 
South  America  is  fouud  cbie&f  in 
Brazil,  while  Argentina  is  a  notable 
exception  to  the  general  trade  situa- 


tion in  South  America,  the  United 
States  having  a  favorable  balance  of 
$23,311,163.  European  countries  ship- 
ping more  to  the  United  States  in 
1912  than  the;  purchased  in  return 
were  Greece,  Iceland,  Servia,  Sweden, 
Ireland,  Turkey,  and  Portugal.  The 
trade  balance  in  thb  Oceanic  and 
African  aarkets  is  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  The  leading  non-Euro- 
pean countries  in  which  the  balance 
of  trade  is  unfavorable  to  the  United 
States  are  Cuba,  China,  Japan,  Brit- 
ish East  Indies,  Asiatic  Turkej', 
Egypt,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Brazil,  and  the  leading 
countries  of  South  America,  with 
the  exception  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay. 


EXPRESS    OOMPANIES 


The  total  mileage  covered  by  tbe 
lines  of  the  13  leading  express  com- 
panies (Adams,  American,  Canadian, 
Canadian  Northern,  Globe,  Great 
Nortliern,  National,  Northern,  Pacific, 
Southern,  United  States,  WelU,  Fargo 
&  Company,  and  Western  Express 
Companies]  in  1811  was  270,866 
miles;  in  1910,  268,129;  and  in  1909, 
260,607.  Tbe  total  cost  of  their  real 
property  and  equipment  was  $2S,32S,- 
660  in  1910  as  compared  with  $22,- 
313,676  in  1909.  Their  total  gross  re- 
ceipts from  operation  in  1911  were 
?152,665,522,  as  compared  with  $146,- 
116,316  in  1910,  and  $132,599,190  in 
1909.  Their  operating  revenues  in 
1911  were  $78,599,072,  and  in  1910, 
$76,188,754;  operating  expenses,  $67,- 
070,637  in   1»11   and  $61,680,473  in 


1910;  otber  income  $6,309,365  in  1911 
and  $6,633,792  in  1810;  gross  cor- 
porate income  $16,636,707  in  1811  and 
$19,025,874  in  1910;  and  net  corpo- 
rate income  $16,367,672  in  1911  and 
$17,888,557  in  1910. 

Of  the  total  operating  expenses  in 
1810,  $2,832,566  was  for  maintenance, 
$815,029  for  traffic  expenses,  $53,321,- 
742  for  transportation  expenses,  and 
$4,521,136  for  general  expenses.  Simi- 
lar data  for  the  year  1911  are  not  yet 
available.  The  total  number  of  ex- 
press offices  on  June  30,  1911,  was 
29,323;  1910,  28,662;  and  1909,  27,- 
346. 


The  following  table  shows  the  prin- 
cipal statistical  items  for  each  of  the 
13  leading  companies  in  the  fiscal 
year  1811; 
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Tonnage  statistics  for  the  year 
1911  are  not  yet  available.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1910,  however,  the  13  lead- 
ing express  companies  issued  money 
orders  valued  at  $124,960,285;  trav- 
elers' cheques  valued  at  $30,213,900; 
C.  0.  D.  checks  valued  at  $55,878,- 
805;  telegraphic  transfers  valued  at 
$1,542,925;  letters  of  credit  valued  at 
$2,320,074;  and  miscellaneous  finan- 
cial paper  valued  at  $208,415,976. 

On  June  8,  1912,  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission,  having  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  express  business,  handed 
down  a  very  important  decision  rela- 
tive to  express  companies  (Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Opinion  No. 
1967).  The  Commission  found  exist- 
ing rates  in  many  instances  to  be  ex- 
orbitant and  discriminatory  and  ex- 
press tariffs  unduly  complicated.     It 


therefore  promulgated  a  new  and  sim- 
plified method  of  stating  rates  under 
which  the  country  is  divided  into  950 
blocks  of  69  miles  in  length  and  from 
62  to  45  miles  in  width,  and  the  ex- 
press rates  are  stated  between  these 
blocks  instead  of  between  cities.  The 
system  effects  an  average  reduction 
of  about  15  per  cent,  in  the  express 
rates  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  also  reclassified  ex- 
press traffic  into  two  classes,  made 
direct  through  routes  compulsory,  re- 
quired the  publication  and  filing  of  a 
statement  showing  terminal  services, 
and  promulgated  a  system  of  labels 
to  avoid  double  collections.  The  ex- 
press companies  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  on  Oct.  9,  1912, 
why  the  proposed  rates  shall  not  go 
into  effect  as  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission. 


THE    POST    OFFICE 

The  aggregate  mail  services  of  the  I  30,  1911,  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
United  Stat^  in  operation  on  June  |  lowing  table : 


SnvicB 


Ster  routM  > 

Ster  tenrioe  in  AlaakA 

Bpedal  office  routes  ^ 

Steamboat  fervioe 

Railroad  routes 

Railway  post  office  cars 

Railway  mail  senrioe  (officers 

and  clerks) 

Mail-messenger  routes 

Wattm  routes  (in  cities) 

Electric  and  cable  car  routes. . 

Pneumatic-tube  routes 

Mail  equipment 

Fretglit  on  ntail  bacs.  postal 

cards,  etc 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


Total  inland  service , 


Foreign  Mails: 

Aggregate  cost 

Less  intermediary  service. 
To  foreign  countries 


Total. 


Number 


12,733 

22 

1,341 

226 

3,378 


17,028 

7,739 

290 

647 

6 


26,282 


Aggregate 
LengS  (MU( 


Ues) 


164,399.27 
4,248. 
16,310.94 
29.283.91 

223.899.91 


6.128.51 
1.127.24 
7,347.44 
64.4492 


461,799.6692 


Annual  Travel 
(MUes) 


86,393,861.96 

214,807. 

3,266,931.72 

6,203,366.38 

449,664,863.96 


11,907.878.06 

6,177,816.92 

11,626,267.47 


672,344,782.47 


$3,619,036.26 
314,436.09 


Annual  Rate  of 
Expenditure 


$6,936,607.97 

196,896.93 

37.332.88 

768,109.88 

46.172,472.93 

4,737,788.76 

20.162.904.18 

1,691,676.97 

1,643.332.70 

681,073.72 

926.636.40 

428.163.04 

401,698.19 
291.76 


$84,663,776.29 


3,204.600.17 


$87,868,376.46 


>  Consolidated  with  rural  mail  delivery  service  under  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General 


As  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  the  total  number  of  routes  de- 
creased by  179  and  the  length  of 
routes  increased  by  3,801.  miles.  The 
star  routes  and  special  office  route 
services  were  consolidated  with  the 
rural  mail  delivery  service  every- 
where except  in  Alaska.     The  total 


number  of  miles  traveled  during  the 
year  increased  by  19,031,783  miles, 
and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  expen- 
diture was  $3,046,640.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  length  of  star  routes 
and  city  wagon  routes,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  other  mail 
services. 
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Cost  of  Postal  Service.— The  total 
amount  paid  to  the' railroads  in  1911 
was  $50,583,123,  as  compared  with 
$49,405,311  in  1910;  to  other  means 
of  transportation  $13,175,366,  as  com- 
pared with  $12,534,500;  and  for  the 
transportation  of   the    foreign   mail, 


$3,315,349,  as  compared  with  $3,204,- 
130. 

The  total  revenue,  expenditures  and 
deficit  or  profit  of  the  post  office  since 
1900,  as  reported  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Ybab 


1900 $102,354,679 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Postal 

Postal 

Revenues 

Expenditures 

Deficit 

$102,364,679 

$107,740,267 

$5,386,688 

152,826,686 

167.399,169 

14,572,684 

167,932,782 

178.449.778 

10.576.996 

183,685,006 

190.238.288 

6.663.282 

191,478,663 

208.351.886 

16,873.223 

203,562,383 

221.004.103 

17.441.720 

224.128.658 

229,977.225 

5.848.567 

237.879.823 

237.648.926 

230,897  i 

^Ezoess. 

The  total  expenditures  reported  in 
1911  were  $237,648,926;  and  the  total 
revenues  $237,879,823,  showing  an  ex- 
cess of  receipts  of  $230,897,  as  com- 
pared with  a  deficit  of  $5,848,557  in 
1910  and  $17,441,720  in  1909.  For 
the  first  time  since  1883,  there  has 
been  an  annual  postal  surplus.  The 
official  statement  of  revenues  and  ex- 


penditures is  criticised  in  that  the 
latter  make  no  allowance  for  interest 
charges  on  certain  post  office  prop- 
erties, but  in  any  event,  they  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  post-office  service. 

The  increase  in  the  annual  expen- 
ditures is  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous services  as  follows: 


1900 

1905 

1910 

1911 

Service  in  post  office 

$51,214,498 

8.839.767 

420.499 

37,315.724 

7.794,212 

2.155.567 

$73,944,920  i 
13.289.368 
20.824.269 
45.040.564 
11.302.795 
2.832.432 

$107,770,710 » 
19,389,414 
37,073,733 
49,405,311 
12.534.501 
3.204,130 

$112,898,369 

Railway  mail  service 

20.106.909 

Rural  delivery  service 

37,146.767 

Railway  mail  pay 

50,583,123 

Other  means  of  transportation. . 
Transportation  foreign  mail 

13,175,366 
3,315.349 

^Accounts  as  revised  in  1911. 

Improvement  in  Organization  and 
Methods. — ^Among  the  principal  im- 
provements made  since  the  last  re- 
port (Amebican  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
547)  are  the  following:  (1)  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  cost  of  railway 
mail  pay;  (2)  the  transportation  of 
certain  periodicals  as  second-class 
matter  by  fast  freight  trains;  (3) 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Division  of 
Inspection,  and  the  transfer  of  its 
work  to  other  divisions;  (4)  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Division  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Transportation;  (5)  the 
establishment  of  a  system  for  the 
separation  of  second-class  mail  mat- 
ter by  publishers;  (6)  the  improve- 
ment of  car  equipment;  (7)  the  adop- 
tion of  a  lighter  mail  sack  for  certain 
classes  of  mail  matter;  (8)  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  accounting  methods 
and  a  better  system  of  keeping  stamp 


accounts;  (9)  the  adoption  of  a  sim- 
plified international  money  •  order 
form;  (10)  direct  shipment  of  sup- 
plies from  contractor  to  post  offices; 
(11)  shipment  of  packages  weighing 
over  50  lb.  by  freight;  and  (12)  the 
adoption  of  an  improved  mechanical 
facing  table  for  large  post  offices. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  the 
United  States  was  again  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  rural 
mail  delivery  service,  from  59,580  on 
June  30,  1910,  to  59,237  on  June  30, 
1911. 

Postal  Savings  System. — ^The  pos- 
tal savings  system,  which  was  in- 
stalled at  one  post  office  in  each  state 
and  territory  on  Jan.  3,  1911,  has 
been  extended  so  as  to  include  nearly 
all  of  the  7,500  presidential  post  of- 
fices. Preparations  are  being  made, 
moreover,    to    open    depositaries    in 
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about  40,000  fourth-class  offices  doing 
a  money-order  business.  After  two 
years'  operation,  the  deposits  at  the 
various  depositaries  have  reached  a 
total  of  about  $26,000,000.  (See  also 
XIV,  Banking,) 

The  Parcels  Post. — ^In  an  Act  ap- 
proved Aug.  24,  1912,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  do- 
mestic parcels  post  system.  Begin- 
ning on  Jan.  1,  1913,  the  post  office 
will  accept  parcels  of  fourth-class 
mail  matter,  not  exceeding  11  lb.,  in 
weight  and  not  greater  in  size  than 
72  in.  in  length  and  girth  combined. 
Fourth-class  mail  matter  is  defined  to 
include  all  other  matter,  including 
farm  and  factory  products,  not  now 
embraced  in  first,  second  or  third 
class.  The  United  States  is  divided 
into  eight  zones,  and  the  parcels  post 
rates  from  any  given  point  are  graded 
from  5  cents  for  the  first  pound  or 
fraction  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional pound  or  fraction,  to  12  cents 
for  the  first  pound  or  fraction,  and 
12  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction,  according  to  the  zone  to 
which  the  parcels  are  shipped.  The 
zones  are  arranged  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  units  of  area  into 
which  the  country  is  divided,  the 
units  of  area  being  30  minutes  square. 
The  first  zone  includes  all  territory  in 
such  a  unit  of  area  in  conjunction 
with  every  contiguous  unit  of  area, 
representing  an  area  having  a  mean 
radial  distance  of  approximately  50 
miles  from  the  center  of  any  given 
unit  of   area.     The   second   zone   in- 


cludes all  units  of  area  outside  the 
first  zone  lying  wholly  or  in  part 
within  a  radius  of  approximately  150 
miles  from  the  center  of  a  given  unit 
of  area.  The  third  zone  extends  this 
distance  to  300  miles,  the  fourth  to 
600,  the  fifth  to  1,000,  the  sixth  to 
1,400,  the  seventh  to  1,800,  and  the 
eighth  includes  all  units  of  area  out- 
side the  seventh  zone. 

The  rates  on  parcels  mailed  at  post 
offices  on  rural  routes  for  delivery  on 
such  routes,  or  at  post  offices  with  a 
city  carrier  system  for  delivery  in 
such  city,  will  be  5  cents  for  the  first 
pound  or  fraction,  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  pound  or  fraction  of 
a  pound. 

MisceUmieoiia  Legislation.  —  The 
above  Act,  approved  Aug.  24,  1912, 
provided  further  that  periodical  pub- 
lications issued  at  least  four  times 
annually  by  a  benevolent  or  fraternal 
society  or  order  having  a  membership 
of  at  least  1,000  persons,  or  by  an 
incorporated  or  state  institution  of 
learning,  or  trades  union,  or  by 
strictly  professional,  literary,  histor- 
ical or  scientific  societies,  shall  be 
classed  as  second-class  matter  and  be 
permitted  to  carry  advertising  mat- 
ter. A  joint  committee  of  Congress 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  federal  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  post  roads  (see  also 
X,  Highways).  After  July  1,  1917, 
all  full  railway  post-office  cars  in 
use  must  be  steel  or  steel  under- 
frame  cars,  or  be  constructed  of 
equally  durable  material. 


TELEGRAPH   AND    TELEPHONE    COMPANIES 


The  latest  official  returns  covering 
the  entire  telegraph  and  telephone 
system  of  the  United  States  are  the 
census  returns  of  1907  (American 
Year  Book,  1910,  p.  534).  Current 
returns  of  the  leading  individual 
companies  show  a  further  increase 
in  earnings,  capitalization  and 
consolidation,  and  an  extension  in 
service. 

Telegraphs:  The  Western  Union.— 
The  principal  business  operations  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
which  largely  controls  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  United  States,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


1910 

$99,817,100 

40,572.000 

1.429.049 

24.825 

75,135,405 

33,889.203 

1911 

Stock  issued 

Funded  debt 

Miles  of  wire 

Offices 

$99,817,100 

40,584,000 

1,487,346 

24.926 

Messages 

Gross  earnings . . . 
Expanses 

Not  reported 
35,478,793 
30,053.632 

Net  revenue 

Interest,  etc 

Net  profits 

Cash  dividends. . . 
Surplus  for  year. . 

7,274,900 
1,687,830 
5.587.070 
2.989,690 
2,597,374 

7,105,357 
1.733,390 
5.371.968 
2,991,304 
2,380,668 

The  Postal. — The  principal  opera- 
tions of  the  Mackay  Companies,  a 
voluntary  association  of  many  allied 
telegraph   companies,   which  controls 
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the  Commercial  Telegraph  Cable  Co., 
and  through  it  the  Bystem  known  a.i 
the  FoBtal  Telegraph,  are  as  follows: 

LrEodJiu 


4.125.907 

peiuw .J?'9SS       .JM?i 

Dividend!.! 

Surpliufor^Hr..  27,379 

The  Mackaj  Companiee  have  no 
funded  debt  of  their  own,  but  the 
Commercial  Cable  Co.,  it«  subsidiary, 
has  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,000  out- 
standing. 

Telephones:  The  Anwiicoa  Belt — 
The  American  (Bell)  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  the  dominant  tele- 
phone company  in  the  United  States, 
has  again  acquired  additional  tele- 
phone concerns  and  largely  extended 
its  service.  The  arrangement  made 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  for  the  joint  use  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  facilities  was  declared  il- 
legal in  New  York,  as  a  discrimina- 
tioD  against  other  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

Its  operations  during  the  years 
1910  and   1911  were  as   follows: 


The  combined  operations  of  the  en- 
tire Bell  system,  including  subsidi- 
aries (except  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.),  and  excluding  all  du- 
plications, are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
Dec.  31.  1910  and  1911: 


(344,049,400 

lesla  13)900 


mBss; 


For  returns  of  independent  tele- 
phone companies,  see  Auebicak  Yeab 
Book,  1911,  p.  649,  no  complete  re- 
turns for  1911  being  available. 


BAILBOADS 

Physical  Condition  uid  Services.—  j  previous  year.  There  were  81,327  lo- 
On  June  30,  1911,  the  single  track  |  comotives  in  the  service  of  the  rail- 
mileage  of  all  American  railroads  '  ways,  or  2,380  more  than  in  1910; 
was  246,124.40  miles,  an  increase  of  '  and  2,359,335  cars,  69,004  more  than 
3,085.66' miles  over  the  mileage  of  the  j  in  1910;  2,195,511  of  the  car«  were  in 

OPERATING   REVENUES 


1910 

1911 

ssSia 

SI  ,635.553.036 

87.190.B22 

14.733.680 

4.412.973 
30,387,214 

8.858,315 

33.778,a37 

(1,935.950.887 

70,725,137 

15.430.683 

5.274.450 
37.6«5.967 

6.479.809 

0  6 

Piilor  uid  ohiir  cmr  nvtaat  uid  oUier  pM- 

SfmoUI  wrviM  tr«lD,nnDiu  ud  nuKel- 

0  4 

06 

«rf.s7s 

2,439,272 

,&'ffi 

Total 

S3.750.(ie7,435 

i!.78..7.]..l« 

100.00 
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the  freight  service;  49,818  in  the  pas- 
senger; and  114,006  in  company  serv- 
ice. The  total  number  of  employees 
was  1,669,809,  or  29,611  less  than  the 
number  of  a  year  before. 

DuriDg  the  fiscal  year  1911,  the 
railways  carried  997,409,S82  passen- 
gers,  as  compared  with  971,683,199  in 
the  previous  year.  The  total  freight 
carried,  including  freight  received 
from  connections,  was  1,781,637,954 
tons,  a  decrease  of  68,262,147  tone,  as 
compared  with  1910.  The  original 
tonnage  of  all  American  lines,  not  tn- 

OPBBATINO 


eluding  freight  received  from  connec- 
tions, la  not  yet  known  for  1911;  in 
1910  it   aggregated  966,464,009  tons. 

Operating  Sevenaes.— The  revenues 
received  from  the  various  services 
performed  in  the  Qscal  years  1910 
and  1911  are  given  on  the  preceding 
page.  The  total  operating  revenuee 
in  1911  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year  by  339,094,234. 

Opetating  E^tenses.— The  operat- 
ing expenses  incurred  in  the  handling 
of  the  above  traffic  in  1910  and  1011 

EXPENSES 


mo 

..„ 

'^^^Sf 

SiS'™"":IS,:S.r"™::;:::: 

•368.507,102 
6S!912|620 

«3«6.02S,2e2 

428,367,306 

•iiiS 

423.692 

19.1 

•  1.822.630,433 

Sl.916.a64.Da6 

The  net  operating  revenue  during 
I9I1,  therefore,  was  $874,707,664,  as 
compared  with  $928,037,002  in  1910. 
Adding  to  this  the  revenue  from  "out- 
side operations"  ($63,093,052),  and 
deducting  the  expenses  incurred  in 
ouUide  operations  ( $61,277,850 ) , 
shows  the  "total  net  revenue"  to  be 
$876,522,857,  aa  compared  with  $930,- 
262,467  in  the  previous  year.  Sub- 
tracting from  this  the  taxes  accrued 
($102,657,167)  shows  the  total  "oper- 
ating income"  to  be  $773,366,700,  as 
compared  with  $832,227,864  in  1910. 
Other  income,  that  is,  income  from 
investments,  etc.,  amounted  to  $308, 


CAPITALIZATION 


881,892  in  1011,  giving  a  "gross  cor- 
porate income"  of  $1,082,747,692. 
After  making  the  neceasary  "deduc- 
tions from  gross  corporate  income" 
(i.  e.,  interest,  rentals,  etc.),  the  "net 
corporate  income"  is  shown  to  be 
$491,111,067.  This  is  $25,483,665  leas 
than  the  net  corporate  income  of 
1910. 

CspitaliiatioiL— The  total  capitali- 
zation of  railways  on  June  30,  1911, 
was  $19,208,936,081  (par  value),  or 
$791,802,843  in  excess  of  the  capitali- 
zation on  June  30,  1910.  The  assign- 
ment of  total  capitalization  for  1010 
and  1011  is  as  follows; 


CUBSBS  or  SKITBITin 

1910 

1911 

7,408,183.482 

1.163.499.846 

353;34i;678 

•7, 

•18.417,132,238 

tl9.20e,936,081 

Dividends. — The  total  amount  paid 
in  dividends  in  1911  was  $460,195,- 
376,  or  8.03  per  cent,  on  dividend- 
paying  stock;  32.35  per  cent,  of  the 
outstanding  stock,  however,  paid  no 
dividends.  In  the  previous  year, 
$406,771,416  was  paid  in  dividends, 
or  7.60  per  oint  on  the  dividend-pay- 


ing stock;  and  33,29  per  cent,  paid  no 
dividends. 

Railroad  ConaoUdation. — There  were 
relatively  few  important  changes  in 
the  financial  control  of  railways  dur- 
ing the  post  year.  The  shift  in  the 
control  of  certain  tines,  however,  and 
the  change  in  the  mileage  of  many 
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of  the  constituent  lines  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  makes  it  necessary  to 
reconstruct  the  table  of  railway  sys- 
tems contained  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Year  Book.  The  leading  sys- 
tems may  now  be  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: 


QvATVMA 

Mileage 

1911 

1912 

I.    VaNDBRBILT  INTKRK8T8: 

Boston  and  Albany. . . 

New  York  Central . . . . 

Lake   Shore   &   Mich- 
igan Southern 

Michigan  Central 

New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  T/Ouis 

392 
3.591 

1,663 
1,805 

561 

886 

1,979 

215 

329 

1.759 
444 
575 

9,827 

392 
3,697 

1.775 
1.817 

563 

Lake  Erie  &  Western. 
Big  Four 

886 
2.012 

216 

Pittsburgh     A     Lake 
Erie 

Chicago.     Indiana     A 
Southern 

Other   affiliated   East- 
em  lines 

369 
1.296 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
Western  Maryland  ». . . 
Chicago  &  Northwest- 
em  

441 
643 

9.800 

II.      Pknnstlvania  Rail- 
bo  ad  Interests: 

Pennsylvania  Lines . . . 
Norfolk  &  Western... 

24.026 

11,197 
1,990 

23.696 

11.235 
2.018 

III.     Morgan  Interests: 

Erie  Railroad 

Pere  Marquette 

Southern  Railway  Sya- 
tem 

Cincinnati,    New    Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific 

MobUe&Ohio 

Atlantic     Coast     liine 
System... 

Louisville  A  Nashville. 

Chicago  6c  Great  West- 
em 

13,187 

2,665 
2,334 

8,667 

335 
1,114 

6,818 
4,690 

1,496 

13.263 

2.667 
2.330 

8.640 

377 
1,114 

6,866 
4,728 

1.496 

rv.    Gould  Interests: 

Wabash  System 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. 

Missouri  Pacific  > 

St.  Ix>uis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain 4  Southern* 

St.  Louis  South  West- 
em  * 

27,918 

2,663 

•     467 

3,920 

3,313 

1.675 
1,991 

1,159 

2,778 

979 

28,107 

2,628 

467 

3,918 

3,316 

1,744 
1,991 

1.160 

Texas  4  Pacific  « 

Intemational  4  Great 
Northern* 

Denver  4  Rio  Grande  * 
Westem  Pacific 

2,773 
935 

V.     Moorb  Interests: 
Rock  Island  System . . 
Delaware,    Lackawan- 
na and  Western  Sys- 
tem*  

18,935 
8.144 

1.062 
1,431 

18,921 
8.172 

1,081 

Lehigh  Valley « 

1,449 

10,627 

10,702 

Ststbm 

Mileage 

1911 

1913 

VI.    Harriman  Interests: 
Oregon  Short  Line . . . 
Oregon  Railway  4  Nav- 
igation Co 

1.646 

1.737 

3.791 

10.267 
6.340 
1.915 

4.555 
875 

1.105 

1.116 

1.7a2 

1.920 

3371 

10.878 

Union  PadJQc  System 
(remainder) 

Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem   

Illinois  Central  System 
Central  of  Geor^a. . . . 
Baltimore  4  Ohio  Sys- 
tem  

6.aa2 

1.916 
4,610 

Delaware  4  Hudson. . 

San    Pedro,    Los    An- 
geles 4  Salt  Lake . . . 

Cincinnati,     Hamilton 
4  Dajrton 

891 
1.137 
1.016 

Chicago  4  Alton 

1,026 

VII.    Hill  Interests: 

Great  Northern 

Northern  Pacific 

Chicago.  Burlington  4 
Quincy 

33.236 

7.397 
6.281 

10.443 
1.249 

34.752 

7.482 
6.387 

10.684 

Colorado  4  Southern.. 

1.128 

VIII.     Erb-Yocum  Inter- 
ests: 

Minneapolis    and    St. 
Louis  and  Iowa  Cen- 
tral  

26.370 

1.686 

451 
7.471 
1.026 

2.232 

3,393 
360 

26.581 
1.586 

Toledo.    St.    Louis   4 
Western 

461 

Frisco  System 

Chicago  4  Alton 

Chesapeake     4    Ohio 
System 

7.547 
2.289 

Missouri.     Kansas    4 
Texas 

3.899 

Hocking  Valley 

New  Orleans.  Mobile  4 
Chicago 

368 
647 

IX.     New  Haven  Inter- 
ests: 

New  York,  New  Haven 

4  Hartford 

Boston  4  Maine 

New  York.  Ontario  4 
Westem 

16.608 

2.041 
2.241 

646 

1.180 

277 

16.172 

2.091 
2.244 

506 

Maine  Central 

Central  New  England . 
Rutland  Railroad 

1.204 
277 
468 

Other  lines 

196 

196 

X.  Atchison,   Topeka  4 
Santa  Fe  System 

XI.  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
4  St.  Paul  System 

XII.  Seaboard  Air  Line 
System 

6.481 
10,472 
9.667 
3.084 
2,137 

7.046 
10300 
9,787, 
3.158 

XIII.    Philadelpbl\  and 
Rbadtnq 

2.170 

Grand  Total  of  above 
groups  and  systems. 

201.638 

204.095 

>  Jointly  with  Gould  Interests. 

*  Jointlv  with  Rockefeller.  Kubn,  Loeb  and 
Co..  Vanderbilt,  and  other  interetts. 

<  Jointly  with  Standard  Oil  interests. 

« Jointly  with  Eric.  Reading,  and  Vandcf^ 
bilt  interests. 
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The  total  mileage  of  the  13  groups 
is  204,041  as  compared  with  a  re- 
vised total  of  201,638  in  1911  and 
195,579  in  1910.  Aside  from  the 
changes  in  mileage,  which  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  table,  the  following  are 
among  the  leading  changes  of  the 
past  year: 

( 1 )  Judge  Lovett,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  some  of  his  associates 
were  placed  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  They  were 
entrusted  by  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders with  the  selection  and  direc- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  thus  indicating  the 
control  of  Harriman  interests. 

(2)  On  May  6,  1911,  the  Illinois 
Central  purchased  the  Indianapolis  & 
Southern  Railroad. 

(3)  On  October  13, 1911,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Frisco  System  confirmed 
the  announcement  that  his  company 
had  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chicago 
Railroad  Company,  thus  adding  547 
miles  to  the  Erb-Yociun  group  of  rail- 
roads. 

(4)  On  May  9,  1912,  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  sec- 
ond district,  granted  permission  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford to  purchase  the  majority  inter- 
est in  tne  Rutland  Railroad,  previ- 
ously held  by  the  New  York  Central. 

(5)  Under  approval  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Railroad  Commission,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  (New  Haven  in- 
terests), on  Aug.  1,  1911,  purchased 
2,800  shares  of  stock  in  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  operated  under  lease. 

(6)  Under  approval  of  April  9, 
1912,  of  the  New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  second  district,  the 
New  York  Central  (Vanderbilt)  pur- 
chased the  stock  of  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  O^densburg  Railroad  Com* 
pany,  and  the  stock  of  the  Utica  and 
Black  River  Railroad  not  owned  by 
the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg.  The  commission  on  April  3, 
1912,  refused  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  On- 
tario and  Western. 

(7)  On  Nov.  26,  1912,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Big  Four  voted  on  the 

gurchase  of  the  Cairo,  Vincennes  and 
hicago  Railroad  Company,  the  Cin- 


cinnati and  Springfield  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Columbus,  Springfield  and 
Cincinnati  Railway  Company,  the 
Findley  Belt  Railway  Company,  the 
Harrison  Branch  Railway  Company^ 
and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Short  Line  Railway  Company. 

(8)  In  June,  1912,  a  large  block 
of  stock  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
was  purchased  by  S.  Davies  Warfield 
and  associates  representing  important 
financial  interests  in  the  South  and 
in  New  York.  The  announcement  is 
made  that  the  railway  will  continue 
to  be  operated  as  an  independent 
southern  line.  In  July,  1912,  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  acquired  control  of 
the  Tampa  Northern  Railroad,  a  line 
50  miles  long  and  now  constructing 
an  extension  of  35  miles. 

(9)  In  Nov.,  1911,  the  Norfolk  and 
Southern,  considered  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent line,  acquired  the  entire  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Aberdeen  and  Ashe- 
boro  Railway  Company,  Durham  and 
Charlotte  Railroad  Company,  and 
Raleigh  and  Southport  Railway  Com- 
pany, operating  a  combined  mileage 
of  228  miles,  with  25  miles  under  con- 
struction. 

(10)  On  April  5,  1912,  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  While  its  future 
control  is  uncertain,  it  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  Morgan  line. 

Car  Demurrage  Bureau  a.— The 
number  of  car  demurrage  bureaus 
which  declined  from  40  in  1910  to  28 
in  1911,  has  undergone  a  further  de- 
cline to  23  in  Oct.,  1912.  Five  addi- 
tional bureaus  were  disbanded,  the 
carriers  having  adopted  the  policy  of 
administering  demurrage  charges  as 
individual  lines.  The  disbanded  bu- 
reaus were  the  Southern  Demurrage 
and  Storage  Bureau,  Memphis  De- 
murrage and  Storage  Bureau,  Michi- 
gan Car  Demurrage  Bureau,  Indiana 
Car  Demurrage  Bureau,  and  Missabe 
Range  Car  Service  Association. 

The  demurrage  bureaus  at  present 
(Nov.  1,  1912)  are  the  following: 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Demurrage 
Bureau. 

North    Carolina   Demurrage   Bureau. 

Southeastern    Demurrage   Bureau. 

Alabama  Demurrage  and  Storage  Bu- 
reau. 

Tennessee  Demurrage  and  Storage  Bit- 
reau. 
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East  Tennessee  Demorrage  and  Storage 
Bureau. 

Louisville  Demurrage  and  Storage  De- 
partment. 

Chicago  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Illinoia    and    Iowa    Demurrage   Bureau. 

Wisconsin   Demurrage   Bureau. 

Lake  Superior  Car  Service  Association. 

Northern  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Central  Demurrage  and  Storage  Bureau. 

Missouri  Valley  Demurrage  and  Storage 
Bureau. 

Western  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Texas  Car  Demurrage  and  Storage  As- 
sociation. 

Colorado  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Intermountain  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Montana  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Pacific  Northwest   Demurrage   Bureau. 

Canadian  Car  Service  Bureau  (British 
Columbia   Branch) 

Canadian  Freight  Association. 

Accounts  and  Reports. — During  the 
year  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission took  the  final  step  in  round- 
ing out  a  system  of  accounts  for 
steam  railroads  by  promulgating  the 
"Form  of  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  for  Operating  Steam 
Roads."  It  also  promulgated  the 
"Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet 
Statement  for  Express  Companies'* 
and  the  "Regulations  to  Govern  the 
Issuing  and  Recording  of  Passes  of 
Steam  Roads." 

The  system  of  accounts  for  water- 
line  carriers,  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  not  enforced,  as  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Good- 
rich Transit  Co.  v.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  stayed  the  or- 
der of  the  commission  and  the  Com- 
merce Court  permanently  enjoined  its 
enforcement.  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  however,  has  since  overruled 
the  Commerce  Court  and  upheld  the 
Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Ac- 
counts of  the  commission  was  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions — the  Di- 
vision of  Statistics  and  the  Division 
of  Carriers  Accounts.  The  former 
now  deals  with  the  computation  and 
publication  of  statistics,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  the  formulation  of  account- 
ing rules  and  classifications,  the  gen- 
eral examination  of  the  accounts  of 
carriers,  and  the  (Conducting  of  spe- 
cial examinations  and  investigations. 

Besides  promulgating  the  above- 
mentioned      accounting      rules      and 


forms,  the  Division  of  Accounts  ex- 
amined the  accoimts  of  a  number  of 
railroads.  It  also  conducted  special 
examinations  in  the  offices  of  the 
larger  trunk  lines,  into  the  opera- 
tions of  express  companies  and  of  in- 
dustrial railroads.  It  is  now  making 
an  investigation  of  switching  and  ter- 
minal railways. 

Railroad  Accidents. — According  to 
the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  submitted  to 
Congress  on  Dec.  16,  the  number  of 
casualties  on  steam  roads  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  180,- 
123,  in  which  10,585  persons  were 
killed  and  169,538  injured.  These 
figures  indicate  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  189  killed  and 
19,379  injured.  Of  the  total  of 
casualties,  400  railway  employees 
were  killed  and  92,363  injured 
through  "industrial  accidents" — hap- 
penings incidental  to  railroad  busi- 
ness, but  not  due  to  the  operation 
of  trains. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  steam  roads  showed  that  of 
the  number  of  persons  killed,  318 
were  passengers,  3,635  employees, 
and  6,632  other  persons,  trespassing 
or  not  trespassing,  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  33  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees killed,  a  decrease  of  38  in 
the  number  of  passengers  killed,  and 
an  increase  of  194  in  the  number  of 
persons  killed  other  than  employees 
and  passengers.  In  the  last  class 
were  many  victims  of  grade  cross- 
ings. Of  the  persons  injured,  16,386 
were  passengers,  142,442  employees, 
and  10,710  other  persons. 

Recent  Uniform  Railway  Practices. 
— The  movement  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  freight  classification  has 
continued  during  the  current  year. 
The  National  Association  of  Railway 
Commissioners  recommended  that  a 
representative  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  authorized  to 
sit  with  the  carrier's  committee  with- 
out vote,  so  as  to  insure  more  rapid 
progress.  The  Commission  in  its  last 
annual  report  (1910)  recommended 
the  enactment  of  a  law  making  uni- 
form classification  compulsory  within 
five  years  from  its  passage. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  a  uniform  bill 
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of  lading  in  interstate  traffic  (Sen- 
ate Bill  957).  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  Aug,  21,  1912,  but  failed 
to  become  a  Taw.  (See  also  XIII, 
Economic  Conditions  and  the  Conduct 
of  Business;  and  XIV,  Banking  and 
Currency, ) 

The  Code  of  National  Demurrage 
Rules  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Dec.  18,  1909,  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  on  Jan.  27, 
1910,  and  generally  adopted  by  rail- 
ways on  Nov.  1,  1910,  were  revised 
during  the  year.  The  American  Rail- 
way Association  adopted  the  revised 
rules  on  May  15,  1912. 

Freight  Rates. — Since  the  decision 
of  the  "freight  rate  cases"  of  1911 
(Amebioan  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
555 ) ,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  bring 
about  a  general  increase  in  freight 
rates.  A  great  many  rate  cases, 
however,  were  decided  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission,  in  some 
suspending  proposed  increases,  in 
some,  directing  reductions  and  read- 
justments, and  in  others  sustaining 
the  railroads.  Some  of  the  leading 
cases  involving  freight  rates  are  cited 
below  (under  "Rulings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission"). 

The  average  receipts  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  per  passenger  per  mile,  for 
the  railway  system  as  a  whole  during 
the  years  1900  to  1911  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Ybab 


1900 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Receipts  per 

Ton  per  Mile, 

oenta 


.729 
.766 
.748 
.769 
.764 
.763 
.763 
.767 


Receipts  per 

Passenger  per 

Mile,  cents 


2.003 
1.962 
2.003 
2.014 
1.937 
1.928 
1.938 
1.974 


In  recent  years  the  former  has 
slightly  increased,  and  the  latter  has 
slightly  declined.  Both,  however,  ad- 
vanced slightly  in  1911  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

FEDEBAL   LEQISLATION 

The  Panaiiui  Canal  Act.— There 
has  been  no  general  amendment  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  since 
June  18,  1910.  The  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  however,  con- 


tained various  riders  which  alter  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Interstate 
CoDunerce  Conmiission,  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Section  11  prohibits  railroads  from 
operating  vessels  through  the  Canal 
over  routes  which  compete  or  may 
compete  with  the  vessel-owning,  leas- 
ing, operating  or  controlling  railroad. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine questions  of  fact.  This  pro- 
hibition extends  to  common  carriers 
other  than  those  operating  through 
the  canal,  unless  they  can  show  that 
railroad  ownership  is  to  the  public 
interest  and  does  not  reduce  competi- 
tion over  the  water  route  under  con- 
sideration. 

Section  11  likewise  extends  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  over  in- 
terstate rail-water  transportation 
through  the  canal  or  otherwise  in  the 
following  particulars: 

( 1 )  The  Commission  may  order  the 
establishment  of  physical  connection 
between  railroads  and  the  docks  of 
water  carriers,  if  such  connection  is 
practicable  and  safe  and  amount  of 
business  warrants  the  expenditure. 

(2)  It  may  establish  through 
routes  and  maximum  joint  rates  be- 
tween and  over  such  rail  and  water 
lines,  and  determine  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  they  shall  op- 
erate in  handling  the  traffic  embraced. 

(3)  It  may  establish  maximum 
proportional  rates  by  rail  to  and 
from  the  ports  to  which  the  traffic 
is  brought. 

(4)  If  any  rail  carrier  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  enters 
into  arrangements  with  any  water 
carrier  operating  from  a  port  in  the 
United  States  Uy  a  foreign  country, 
for  the  handling  of  through  business 
between  the  interior  points  of  the 
United  States  and  such  foreign  coun- 
try the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion may  require  such  railroad  to 
enter  into  similar  arrangements  with 
other  steamship  lines  operating  be- 
tween said  port  to  the  same  foreign 
country. 

STATE    LEQISLATION 

Railroad  Commisnons. — There 
were  but  14  regular  and  six  special 
sessions  of  state  legislatures  during 
the  year,  and  the  volume  of  railway 
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legislation  was  unusually  small.   The  i  types  of  railroad  commissions  now  in 
following  table  shows  the  number  and  |  existence : 


Advisory 

Mandatory 
Powers  over 

Public  UtiUties 

Corporation 

No  Com- 

Powers 

Railroads 

Commissions 

Commissions 

fni'wo"^ 

Pennsylvania 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Arisona 

Delaware 

Arkansas 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Idaho 

California 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

New  Mezioo 

Colorado 

New  York 

Virginia 

Utah 

Florida 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Indiana 

Connecticut 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Oregon 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Michisan 

Washington 

Minnesota 

« 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Dakota 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

There  is  but  one  commission  with 
merely  advisory  and  investigation 
powers;  24  railroad  commissions 
have  mandatory  powers;  13  public 
utilities  conmiissions  have  mandatory 
powers  over  railroads  and  other  pub- 
lic-service corporations ;  and  there  are 
four  corporation  conmiissions.  There 
are  but  six  states  and  territories 
without  any  railroad  commission. 

The  leading  commission  statute  of 
the  current  year  is  the  act  creating  a 
public  utilities  conmiission  in  Rhode 
Island  (R.  I.  1912,  ch.  795).  The 
coDunission  of  three  is  given  jurisdic- 
tion over  railroads,  street  railways 
and  other  conmion  carriers  and 
equipment  companies,  telegraph  and 
telephone,  gas,  electric,  water,  light- 
ing, heating  and  power  companies  do- 
ing a  public  business.  Upon  com- 
plaint or  its  own  motion  and  after 
holding  hearings,  the  conmiission 
may  9x  rates  and  fares,  prescribe 
adequate  and  reasonable  service,  in- 
stall safety  devices,  order  changes 
and  additions  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment, prevent  unlawful  discrimina- 
tions and  rebates;  and  supervise  city 
franchises,  contracts  and  ordinances. 

The  Maryland  Public  Service  stat- 
ute (Md.  1912,  ch.  427)  was  restated 
in  part  so  as  to  define  more  fully  the 
commission's  power  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  securities.     It  may  ap- 


prove the  issuance  of  securities  by  a 
new  company  organized  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  franchises  or  property 
of  another  company;  and  may  permit 
the  capitalization  of  tangible  and  in- 
tangible property  and  assets  other 
than  a  company's  franchise  to  be  a 
corporation.  The  legislature,  more- 
over, changed  the  duties  of  the  coun- 
sel of  the  commission  (Md.  1912,  ch. 
563)  and  authorized  the  commission 
to  order  the  issue  of  mileage,  excur- 
sion, school  and  commutation  passen- 
ger tickets,  and  interchangeable  tick- 
ets (Md.  1912,  ch<  162). 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
missions were  given  power  to  super- 
vise the  reorganization  of  public-serv- 
ice corporations,  and  to  control  their 
capitalization  during  reorganization 
(N.  Y.  1912,  ch.  289).  Their  powers 
with  respect  to  rapid  transit  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance, 
and  routes  were  increased  (N.  Y. 
1912,  ch.  547);  and  miscellaneous 
matters  relating  to  the  organization, 
expenses,  etc.,  of  the  commissions 
were  subjects  of  legislation  (N.  Y. 
1912,  chs.  546-7). 

Arizona  has  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  corporation  commission  of 
three  members  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  Its  scope  and  jurisdiction 
are  based  upon  the  corporation  com- 
mission statute  of  Oklahoma.     (Ariz. 
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Conat,  Art.  XV) .  (See  also  XI,  Pub- 
Ho  Servioea.) 

Passenger  Fare  and  Freight  Rate 
Acts. — The  New  Jersey  railways  were 
authorized  to  issue  free  passes  to  the 
chiefs  of  police  of  municipalities  in 
the  state  (N.  J.  1912,  ch.  191);  and 
to  grant  reduced  fares  to  clergymen 
(N.  J.  1912,  ch.  88).  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  instructed  to  issue  cer- 
tificates showing  what  state  officials 
are  entitled  to  free  railroad  passes 
(N.  J.  1912,  ch.  116).  The  powers 
of  the  Maryland  commission  over 
mileage,  excursion,  commutation,  etc., 
ticketo  are  stated  above. 

New  York  railroads  were  author- 
ized to  carry  trees  for  reforestation 
free  of  charge  or  at  reduced  rates  (N. 
y.  1912,  ch.  444). 

Public  Safety  Statutes. — Statutes 
regulating  the  elimination  or  protec- 
tion of  grade  crossings  were  enacted 
in  New  Jersey  (N.  J.  1912,  chs.  80, 
412,  534  and  547),  in  Rhode  Island 
(R.  I.  1912,  ch.  795),  and  in  South 
Carolina  (S.  C.  1912,  p.  791).  In 
Maryland,  shooting  or  throwing  at 
cars,  and  throwing  articles  from  cars 
was  prohibited  (Md.  1912,  ch.  97). 
The  Maryland  conmiission  was  au- 
thorized to  direct  the  installation  of 
safety  devices  (Md.  1912,  ch.  159). 
Statutes  regarding  locomotive  head- 
lights were  enacted  in  South  Carolina 
(S.  C.  1912,  p.  792),  Arizona,  and 
Mississippi.  N^ew  Mexico  fixed  the 
hours  of  labor  of  train  men  and 
telegraphers;  and  Arizona  leg^lated 
with  respect  to  full  train  crews  and 
experience;  laws  prohibiting  tresT- 
passing  were  enacted  in  Arizona, 
Maryland  and  New  Mexico.    Statutes 


regarding  the  reporting  of  accidents   and  for  other  purposes 


were  enacted  in  Maryland,  Nevada, 
and  Rhode  Island  (R.  I.  1912,  ch. 
795). 

MisoeUaneons  Laws. — The  running 
of  trains  on  Sundays  was  regulated 
in  Georgia  (6a.  1912,  pp.  76-77)  and 
South  Carolina  (S.  C.  1912,  pp.  572- 
73) ;  the  use  of  cinder  deflectors  in 
Georffia  {Qa,  1912,  p.  157)  and  South 
Carouna  {S.  C.  1912,  p.  777);  the 
time  of  paying  employees  in  Virginia 
(Va.  1912,  ch.  106),  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Louisiana;  and  track 
and  platform  scales  and  weighing,  in 
tSouth  Carolina  (S.  C.  1912,  p.  578). 
The  matter  of  train  stops  was  regu- 


lated in  Kentucky;  passenger  eauip- 
ment  in  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina;  number  of  passenger 
trains  to  be  run  in  Arizona;  drain- 
age and  inspection  of  right  of  way 
in  Louisiana;  and  shop  equipment  in 
Mississippi.  The  South  Carolina 
statute  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
freight  delivery  was  revised  (S.  C. 
1912,  p.  578).  Steam  railroads  in 
Maryland  were  authorized  to  change 
their  motive  power  (Md.  1912,  ch. 
517). 

BULXKOS  OF  THE  INTEBSTATE 
OOMMEBOE    COMMISSION 

Under  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Act  as  amended  in  1906  and  1910  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
during  the  fiscal  year  1911  an- 
nounced 507  formally  instituted  cases 
and  dismissed  145  on  stipulation  of 
the  parties  or  upon  motion  of  com- 
plainants, 881  formal  cases  were  filed 
with  the  commission  during  the  year, 
and  12  were  begun  on  its  own  mo- 
tion; 43  proceedings  of  investigations 
and  suspensions  of  tariffs  were  insti- 
tuted; correspondence  was  had  in  485 
informal  complaints,  and  4,325  such 
complaints  were  filed  with  the  com- 
mission, 5,653  claims  were  filed  in  the 
Special  Docket  Division,  and  orders 
were  issued  in  3,875  cases  in  this 
docket,  5,723  applications  for  relief 
from  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
were  filed,  and  450  orders  were  en- 
tered denying  the  relief  asked  for  or 
prescribing  the  extent  to  which  car- 
riers may  "be  relieved.  The  commis- 
sion held  943  hearings  of  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  interstate  commerce  act 


Among  the  principal  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
during  the  year  1912  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  Tap  Line  Cases:  XXIII 
I.  C.  C.  Repts.  277  (April  23,  1912) ; 
ibid.,  549  (Majr  14,  1912).  On  April 
23,  the  Conmiission  decided  that  the 
service  performed  for  the  proprietary 
lumber  companies  by  certain  tap  lines 
described  in  the  report  is  not  a  serv- 
ice of  transportation  by  a  common 
carrier.  The  commission  held  that 
there  is  no  general  rule  with  respect 
to  tap  lines,  and  that  each  case  must 
ntand  on  its  own  facts. 
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The  common  ownership  of  an  indus- 
try and  a  short  line  serving  it  is  not 
in  Itself  sufficient  to  divest  the  railroad 
of  its  status  as  a  common  carrier.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  rails, 
locomotives,  and  cars  of  an  industry 
have  been  turned  over  to  an  incorpor- 
ated railroad  company  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  industry  or  in  its  interest 
does  not  divest  those  appliances  of  their 
character  as  a  plant  facility  if  such  in 
fact  is  the  case. 

On  May  14,  1912,  the  commission 
announced  its  findings  as  to  the  re- 
maining tap  lines  considered  in  its 
.investigation,  and  commented  on  cer- 
tain irregularities  and  defects  in 
their  practices  and  tariffs. 

(2)  City  of  Spokane  e<  aZ.  V.  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  ei  aL: 
XXIII  I.  C.  C.  Repts.  454  (Mav  14, 
1912) ;  Railroad  Commission  of  Ne- 
vada 17.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  et  <U,: 
ibid,,  456  (May  15,  1912).  Owing  to 
the  delay  caused  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  transcontinental  rate  decision 
of  the  CoDunission  hy  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  question  of 
reasonaole    rates    to    intermountain 

{>oint8  and  the  application  of  the 
ong-and-short-haul  clause  was  again 
considered.  The  railroads  agreed  to 
put  into  effect  tariffs  of  commodity 
rates  somewhat  higher  than  those  or- 
dered in  the  transcontinental  rate  de- 
cisions, as  a  temporary  relief  to  ship- 
pers. The  Conmiission  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  the  temporary  arrange- 
ment, but  refused  to  discontinue  its 
proceedings  or  abandon  its  stand  rel- 
ative to  the  long-and-short-haul 
clause.  Tariffs  of  reduced  rates  have 
been  filed  by  the  railways,  but  the 
matter  will  not  be  disposed  of  until 
after  the  findings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  assigned  the  cases  for 
argument  in  October. 

(3)  In  re  Pipe  Lines— XXIV  I.  C. 
C.  Repts.  1  (June  3,  1912)— the  Com- 
mission ordered  certain  pipe-line  com- 
panies to  file  schedules  of  their  rates 
and  charges,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  conmion  carriers  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  even  though  they 
were  built  over  privately  acquired 
right  of  way,  transport  their  own  oil, 
and  place  the  ownership  of  the  pipe 
line  in  a  different  corporation  in  each 
state. 

(4)  In  re  the  Investigation  and 
Suspension    of    Certain    Regulations 


and  Practices  with  Regard  to  Pre- 
cooling  and  Pre-icing:  ^OCIII  I.  C.  C. 
Repts.  267  (April  8,  1912).  Shippers 
have  the  right  to  pre-cool;  $7.50  is  a 
reasonable  charge  to  be  made  by  the 
carriers  for  their  service  in  this  con- 
nection; and  the  tariffs  withdrawing 
this  charge  are  unlawful. 

(5)  Colorado  Coal  Traffic  Assn.  v, 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Co.,  ei 
al:  XXIII  I.  C.  C.  Repts.  458  (May 
6,  1912).  The  Conmiission  applied 
its  previously  established  views  on 
car  distribution  to  the  situation  in 
several  coal  mining  districts  of  Colo- 
car  distribution  to  the  situation  in 
cease  unfair  discrimination  and  to 
formulate  equitable  car-distribution 
rules  within  60  days. 

(6)  The  "In  Transit''  Case:  XXIV 
I.  C.  C.  Repts.  340  (June  5,  1912). 
The  Commission,  upon  discovering 
"gross  violations  of  the  law"  in  the 
matter  of  in  transit  privileges  in  the 
grain  and  mill  products  trade,  pre- 
scribed a  code  of  rules  and  practices 
which  interstate  railways  will  here- 
after carry  out. 

(7)  In  re  Advances  in  Rates  for 
the  Transportation  of  Freight  in 
Single  PacKages  and  Small  Lots — 
XXII  I.  C.  C.  Repts.  328  (Feb.  5, 
1912) — the  commission  found  unrea- 
sonable the  proposed  advances  in  the 
minimum  charge  on  less-than-carload 
shipments  in  official  classification  ter- 
ritory from  25  to  35  cents. 

Among  the  many  decisions  con- 
cerning the  reasonableness  of  ratea 
the  following  may  be  noted: 

(8)  Livestock,  Packinghouse  and 
Fresh  Meat  Cases:  XXII  I.  C.  C. 
Repts.   160    (Dec.    11,   1911);   XXIII 

I.  C.  C.  Repts.  656  (May  13,  1912) ; 
ibid.,  652    (May  13,  1912).     On  Dec. 

II,  1911,  the  Commission  prescribed 
maximum  rates  to  replace  existing 
rates  on  livestock  from  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma  to  Fort  Worth, 
Oklahoma  City  and  Wichita;  on 
fresh  meat  from  Fort  Worth,  Okla- 
homa City  and  Wichita  to  various 
points;  and  on  salt  from  the  Kansas 
field  to  Oklahoma  City.  On  May  13, 
1912  (XXIII  L  a  C.  Repts.  652), 
upon  finding  that  the  mileage  ratea 
previously  approved  on  fresh  meats 
and  packing  houde  products  shipped 
from  Wichita,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Fort  Worth   to   points   in   Arkansas 
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and  Louisiana  resulted  in  an  ad- 
vance in  many  cases,  the  Commission 
ordered  such  mileage  rates  to  be  ap- 
plied also  on  shipments  from  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  points  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  On  the 
same  day  (XXIII  I.  C.  C.  Repts. 
656)  the  Commission  upheld  the 
findings  of  Dec.  11,  1911,  and  pre- 
scribed rates  between  various  points. 

(9)  Coal  Rate  Cases:  XXII  I.  C. 
C.  Repts.  604  (March  11,  1912); 
XXIII  I.  C.  C.  Repts.  134  (April  1, 
1912) ;  ibid,,  121  (April  1,  1912).  The 

?iropo8ed  increase  in  the  rates  on  coal 
rom  West  Virginia  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  for  lake  trans-shipment  was 
found  unreasonable  in  case  of  the  C. 
&  O.,  Kanawha  and  Michigan,  and 
the  B.  &  O.;  but  upheld  in  case  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  (XXII  I.  C. 
C.  Repts.  604). 

The  rate  on  coal  from  Clyde  siding, 
Fredericktown,  Pa.,  to  Ashtabula 
harbor  when  for  lake  trans-shipment 
shall  not  exceed  78  cents  per  net  ton 
(XXIII  L  C.  C.  Repts.  135). 

In  XXIII  I.  C.  C.  Repts.  121,  the 
Commission  prescribed  maximum 
rates  on  coal  shipped  from  the  Wal- 
senberg  district  of  (Ik)lorado  to  vari- 
ous points. 

(10)  In  re  the  Investigation  and 
Suspension  of  Advances  in  Rates  on 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Linters:  XXIII 
I.  C.  C.  Repts.  404  (May  6,  1912). 
Complaint  had  been  made  that  the 
equality  of  rates  on  cotton  from  the 
interior  of  Texas  to  Texan  ports  and 
New  Orleans  was  unfair  to  the  Texan 
points,   and  the   railroads   had  then 

Sroposed  to  increase  the  rates  to  New 
>rleans.  These  increased  rates  were 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  Com- 
mission, but,  on  May  6,  1912,  were 
found  to  be  reasonable. 

(11)  The  Wool  Case:  XXIII  L  C. 
C.  Repts.  15  (March  2,  1912).  The 
present  rates  on  wool  from  the  far 
West  to  eastern  points  were  found  to 
be  unreasonable  and  maximiun  rates 
were  prescribed  for  the  future.  The 
Commission  decided  further  that  the 
blanket  rate  system  should  be  broken 
up  in  case  of  wool;  that  the  rate  on 
wool  in  bales  should  be  lower  than  on 
wool  in  sacks;  and  that  transit  priv- 
ileges should  be  allowed  at  interme- 
diate points  under  certain  restric- 
tions.    It  classified  wool  under  the 


western  classification;  and  granted 
relief  from  the  operation  of  the  long- 
and-short-haul  clause  in  certain  cases. 

(12)  In  re  the  Investigation  and 
Suspension  of  Advances  in  Rates  by 
Carriers  for  the  Transportation  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Articles— XXII  I.  C. 
C.  Repts.  486  (Feb.  12,  1912)— the 
Conmiission  suspended  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  rates  on  iron  and  steel 
products  as  proposed  by  a  group  of 
trunk-line  railways,  and  ordered  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  rates. 

(13)  The  Norman  Lumber  Co.  ei 
al,  V,  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R. 
Co.  et  al:  XXII  I.  C.  C.  Repts.  259 
(Jan.  8,  1912) — the  conmiission  re- 
fused to  change  the  present  system 
of  making  rates  on  lumber  from 
southern  points  to  Ohio  River  cross- 
ings. It  held  that  the  present  rates 
on  hardwood  lumber  from  the  South 
do  not  subject  Louisville  to  an  undue 
disadvantage  as  compared  with 
Cairo,  or  other  Ohio  River  crossings. 

(13)  The  Grain  Rate  Case:  XXIV 
I.  C.  C.  Repts.  96  (June  3,  1912). 
The  commission  denied  the  complaint 
as  to  unjust  discriminations  in  lake- 
and-rail  rate  on  grain  products.  It 
ruled,  however,  that  the  rates  on 
grain  from  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  Iowa  to  Duluth-Superior  should 
not  exceed  the  rates  to  Milwaukee, or 
Chicago  for  equal  distances,  and  that 
those  to  Milwaukee  from  portions  of 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa 
should  not  exceed  the  rates  to  Du- 
luth-Superior for  equal  distances; 
that  the  Great  Northern  differential 
on  grain  between  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth-Superior  should  not  exceed 
three  cents;  and  that  the  rates  via 
the  Soo  Line,  Northwestern-Omaha 
system  or  the  Milwaukee  system  to 
Duluth-Superior  via  Minneapolis 
should  not  exceed  the  rates  to  Minne- 
apolis more  than  four  cents. 

(14)  The  Express  Rate  Case.  See 
Express  Companies,  supra, 

LEADINQ    OOXTBT    DECISIONS 

( 1 )  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
ei  al,  V,  United  States;  Union  Pa- 
cific et  al,  V,  United  States. —  (U.  S. 
Commerce  Court,  Nov.  14,  1911).  The 
Commerce  Ck>urt  enjoined  the  en- 
forcement of  the  transcontinental 
rate  cases  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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CommiBsion,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Commission  did  not  establish  particu- 
lar rates  but  established  a  ''relation 
between  any  long-haul  rate  that  the 
carrier  may  put  into  effect  and  the 
short-haul  rate/'  and  in  this  regard 
exceeded  its  legal  authority.  The 
case  was  appealed  to  Supreme  Court. 

(2)  Atlantic  Coast  Line  et  al,  v. 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission. — 
<U.  S.  Commerce  Court,  Dec.  5, 
1911).  Portions  of  the  order  of  the 
Commission  fixing  rates  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
were  overruled  on  the  ground  that 
rates  were  prescribed  without  evi- 
dence being  offered,  heard  or  intro- 
duced, tending  to  show  the  existing 
rates  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable. 
The  court  held  that  the  Commission 
can  fix  rates  for  the  future  only  after 
full  hearing. 

(3)  Goodrich  Transit  Co.  v.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  (U.  S. 
Commerce  Court,  Oct.  5,  1911;  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  June,  1912).  The 
Commerce  Court  ruled  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has 
no  power  to  call  for  traffic  reports 
from  or  prescribe  a  system  of  ac- 
counts for  water-transportation  com- 
panies as  to  their  strictly  port  to 
port  or  intrastate  business.  The  Su- 
preme Court  overruled  the  Commerce 
Court  and  upheld  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

(4)  Proctor  and  Gamble  Co.  v. 
United  States  ei  al,  (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Court,  July  20,  1911;  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  June  7,  1912).  The 
Commission  was  upheld  in  the  con- 
tention that  private  cars  are  subject 
to  demurrage  charges.  Upon  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  higher 
court  upheld  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (June  5,  1912),  but  ruled 
that  the  Commerce  Court  erred  in 
assuming  that  it  had  the  right  to  re- 
view the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission had  refused  relief  on  the 
ground  that  the  demurrage  charges 
complained  of  did  not  violate  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Commerce  Court 
does  not  have  the  power  to  act  in 
cases  in  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  refuses  to  act  for 
lack  of  jurisdiction.  The  Commerce 
Court  has  the  power  to  review  an  af- 


firmative decision  of  the  Conunission, 
but  not  to  exercise  its  own  judgment 
by  originally  interpreting  the  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

(5)  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  ei  al.  v.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (U.  S.  .Conunerce  Court, 
Oct.  5,  1911).  The  Commerce  Court 
enjoined  the  enforcement  of  the  order 
as  to  the  rate  on  California  lemons, 
on  the  groimd  that  the  Commission 
wrongfully  assumed  the  authority  to 
protect  an  industry  against  foreign 
competition. 

(6)  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  United  States  v.  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  (U.  S.  Commerce 
Court,  Feb.,  1912;  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  June  7,  1912).  In  this,  the 
"restricted  rate  case,"  the  Commerce 
Court  overruled  the  order  of  the 
Commission,  denying  the  right  of  in- 
terstate railways  to  fix  a  lower  rate 
on  coal  destined  to  be  used  as  rail- 
way fuel  than  on  coal  destined  to  be 
used  by  other  shippers.  The  Supreme 
Court  overruled  the  Commerce  Court 
and  upheld  the  Commission. 

(7)  Southeastern  Rate  Case  (U.  S. 
Commerce  Court,  Oct.,  1911;  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  June,  1912).  Upon 
refusal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  make  the  full  reduc- 
tion in  the  maximum  rates  of  from 
76  cents  to  60  cents  between  Cincin- 
nati and  Chattanooga,  the  shippers 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Commerce 
Court.  This  Court  took  jurisdiction, 
but  dismissed  the  case  on  its  merits. 
Upon  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied that  the  Commerce  Court  has 
jurisdiction,  and  therefore  remanded 
the  case,  as  in  the  Proctor  v.  Gam- 
ble case. 

(8)  On  Dec.  2  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  holding  ille- 
gal under  the  anti-trust  law  of  1890 
the  acquisition  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Co.  in  1901  of  the  Huntington  and 
Hawley  interests  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  The  Union  Pacific  Co.  is 
given  90  days  in  which  to  devise  a 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  its  Southern 
Pacific  stock. 

8TBEET    BAILWAYS 

No  complete  official  returns  of  the 
entire  street-railway  system  in  the 
United   States   have   been   published 
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since  the  cenBUS  report  for  1907 
(American  Yeab  Book,  1910,  p. 
549).  The  latest  unofficial  returns 
for  the  entire  system  are  those  for 
the  year  1910,  as  the  McGraw  Eleo- 
trio  Railtoay  Manual  of  1912  does 
not  contain  compilations  for  later 
years  (Ambrtoan  Yeab  Book,  1911, 
p.  563).  It  reports,  however,  an  in- 
crease in  street-railway  earnings.  A 
group  of  ten  larger  companies  had 
earnings  of  $149,272,022  in  1911,  as 
compared  with  $139,547,722  in  1910. 
The    earnings    of    a    group    of    ten 


smaller  companies  likewise  increased 
from  $27,901,154  in  1910  to  $29,239,- 
193  in  1911. 

The  Electric  Railway  Journal  re- 
ports an  increase  of  1,191.58  in  the 
mileage  of  the  street  railways  during 
the  calendar  year  1911,  as  compared 
with  1,397.26  in  the  previous  year. 
The  total,  imofficial  mileage  of  the 
entire  street  railway  system  in  1910 
was  40,088  miles,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  1911  this  had 
increased  to  approximately  41,280 
miles. 


INLAND  WATERWAYS   AND   COASTWISE   OOMMEBOE 


Coastwise  Trade. — ^No  provision  has 
as  yet  been  made  for  the  official  re- 
porting of  the  coastwise  traffic,  and 
complete  returns  therefore  cannot  be 
ffiven.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
largest  item  of  tonnage  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  was  coal.     The  Bureau  of 


Statistics  reports  that  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1911,  44,092,524  tons  were 
shipped  from  the  five  leading  termi- 
nals, as  compared  with  a  revised 
total  of  42,078,407  tons  in  1910. 
These  shipments  in  long  tons  were 
distributed  as  follows: 


COAL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS 


POBT 


New  York 

PhUftdelphia... 

B«ltimore 

Newport  News. 
Norfolk^ 


Total. 


Anthracite 


14.651.401 

2.197,760 

257.025 


17,106,176 


Bituminous 


10.749.988 
4.856.626 
4.002,809 
2.678.156 
4,698.769 


26,986.348 


Total 


25.401.389 
7.054.376 
4.259.834 
2.678.156 
4.698.769 


44.092.524 


1  Including  SewalU  Point,  Va. 

The  shipments  increased  at  each  of 
the  five  named  terminals,  except  New- 
port News. 

The  coastwise  shipments  and  re- 
ceipts of  lumber  at  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
ports  during  the  year  were  heavy,  but 
in  the  aggregate  were  lighter  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  chief  move- 
ment is  from  the  southern  ports,  such 
as  Brunswick,  Jacksonville,  Savan- 
nah, Georgetown,  Norfolk,  Newport 
News,  Mobile  and  Charleston,  to  the 
markets  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  coastwise  receipts  of  southern 
pine  at  New  York  afford  an  index  of 
this  lumber  traffic;  they  show  a  de- 
cline from  459,534,815  ft.  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1910  to  395,635,625  ft.  in 
1911.  The  total  shipments  of  pine 
lumber  from  the  south,  rail  as  well 
as  coastwise,  were  lighter  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Thouffh  the  ship- 
ments of  pine  lumber  irom  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  increased  from 
260,891,684  ft.  in  1910  to  406,103,360 


in  1911,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total 
shipments  of  yellow  pine  from  the  en- 
tire South  and  Southwest  declined 
from  4,950,481,825  ft.  to  4,575,988,- 
894  ft. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cotton  out- 
put in  1911  the  coastwise  movement 
of  cotton  was  greater  than  in  1910, 
but  the  actual  amounts  so  moved  are 
not  reported.  In  1911,  8,659,570  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  were  shipped  from 
Port  Arthur  and  Sabine,  Texas,  to 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  Gretna,  La.,  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  Delaware  River  Stations, 
Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  Philadelphia,  Gal- 
veston, Gibson  Point,  Pa.,  and  other 
coastwise  receiving  ports,  as  com- 
pared with  7,643,639  in  1910,  and 
7,773,123  in  1909.  Other  items  of  im- 
portance in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  trade  are  fertilizers,  phosphate 
rock,  stone,  sand,  cement,  brick,  lime, 
railroad  ties,  poles,  laths  and  shin- 
gles, wood  and  wood  pulp  and  general 
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merchandise,  but  complete  current 
cargo  statistics  are  not  available. 
(S^  Amebican  Year  Book,  1910,  p. 
551,  for  summary  of  census  figures  of 
1906.) 

While  complete  data  are  not  avail- 
able, the  coastwise  movement  at  some 
of  the  larger  ports  is  indicative  that 
the  total  coastwise  trade  in  1911  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  1910.  The 
coastwise  interchange  of  merchandise 
between  New  York  and  New  England 
ports  in  1911  aggregated  2,020,977 
short  tons  of  freight  each  of  ship- 
ments and  receipts,  as  compared  with 
2,177,595  in  1910.  The  total  number 
of  coastwise  ships  arriving  at  Boston 
in  1911  was  10,240  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  11,905,887  tons,  as  compared 
with  9,991  vessels  of  11,903,374  gross 
tons  in  the  previous  year.  In  1911, 
5,218  coastwise  vessels  arrived  at 
New  York,  as  compared  with  5,614  in 
1910.  The  coastwise  arrivals  at 
Philadelphia  in  1911  totaled  4,955  of 
4,439,851  net  tons,  while  in  1910, 
4,810  coast  vessels  of  4,231,147  net 
tons  arrived.  The  coastwise  arrivals 
at  Baltimore  in  1911  aggregated 
1,402  vessels,  of  2,056,387  net  tons, 
as  compared  with  1,350  vessels  of  2,- 
046,991  net  tons  in  1910. 


The  leading  items  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  logs  and 
liunber,  which  are  shipped  in  rafts, 
barges,  steam  schooners  and  steam- 
ers and  sailing  vessels  from  Puget 
Sound,  Gray's  Harbor,  Portland,  and 
upper  California,  chiefly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, southern  California,  and  Ha- 
waii. Oil  is  shipped  from  southern 
California  chiefly  to  Point  Richmond, 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
and  Hawaii.  Grain  is  shipped  from 
Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  San 
Francisco;  and  a  small  amount  of 
coal  from  Puget  Sound. 

The  coastwise  traffic  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  somewhat  larger  in  the 
calendar  year  1911  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  coastwise  arrivals 
at  San  Francisco,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  index,  increased  from 
4,261,929  net  tons  in  1910  to  4,696,- 
149  in  1911,  and  the  departures  grew 
from  4,500,716  net  tons  in  1910  to 
5,014,176  in  1911. 

One  branch  of  the  coastwise  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  that  has  in- 
creased rapidly  during  .the  last  few 
years  is  the  intercoastal  traffic.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  move- 
ment in  tons  of  freight  during  the 
period  1906  to  1911: 


VOLUME  OF  INTERCOASTAL  WATER  TRAFFIC.   1906-1911 


Ykabb 

Total  Line 
Traffic  (ex- 
cluding 
Hawaiian 
Sugar) 

Total  Tramp 
Vessel 
Traffic 

Total  Water 
Traffic  (ex- 
cluding 
Hawaiian 
Sugar) 

Total  Water 
Traffic  (in- 
cluding 
Hawaiian 
Sugar) 

1906 

197,703 
188.044 
182.463 
359.010 
386.576 
669.817 

271.324 
239.638 
89.075 
76.195 
151.073 
138.318 

469.027 
427,682 
371.538 
434.205 
537.649 
808.135 

560.727 

1907 

625.982 

1908 

614.305 

1909 

682,305 

1910 

781.949 

1911 

1.104,735 

The  regular  line  traffic  is  now  con- 
ducted by  three  lines  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  (American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship (Do.,  Pacific  Mail,  and  California- 
Atlantic),  and  two  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  (American-Hawaiian  and  Pan- 
ama R.  R.  and  Steamship  Co.).  The 
traffic  handled  by  these  lines  has 
more  than  trebled  during  the  last  six 
years,  while  that  handled  by  individ- 
ual vessels,  almost  wholly  via  Cape 
Horn  and  Magellan,  decreased  more 
than  50  per  cent.  The  line  business 
in  1911  comprised  82.8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  coast-to-coast  business.     It 


is  expected  that  the  line  traffic,  now 
transshipped  via  the  Panama  and  Te- 
huantepec  routes,  will  move  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  will  greatly 
increase  after  the  Panama  Canal  ia 
completed. 

Domestic  Trade  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
— In  the  calendar  year  1911,  74,311,- 
019  tons  of  merchandise  were  shipped 
between  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  compared  with  86,732,316  in  1910 
and  80,974,605  in  1909.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  the  leading  classes  of  com- 
modities in  short  tons: 
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DOMESTIC  TRADE  OF  THE  GREAT  HAKES 
(  Ytar  mding  Dtcember,  thort  loru,) 


Rboupts 


Floor 

Grain  and  flaxseed , 

Coal 

Ore  and  minerals.. 

Lumber 

Unolaased 


Total 84,414.636 


1910 


1.169,111 
2,782,193 
22,576,635 
47,947,635 
2,415,944 
7,526,318 


1911 


Shifmknts 


1910 


1911 


1,150,497 
3,112,939 
21,445.654 
35.943,426 
2,327.850 
8.340.178 


72.320.544 


1,171.327 
3.030.702 
24.680.941 
47.963.657 
2,415.584 
7,470,005 


86,732.316 


1.152,807 
3,462,225 
23,148,301 
35.947.875 
2.329,088 
8.270,723 


74,311,019 


The  largest  item  by  far  is  iron  ore, 
of  which  31,121,116  long  tons  were 
shipped  in  1911  from  Duluth,  Two 
Harbors,  Superior,  Escanaba,  Ash- 
land, and  Marquette,  chiefly  to  Ash- 
tabula, Conneaut,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  Lorain,  Fairport,  Erie  and 
Toledo.  Twenty-three  million  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  one  short  tons  of 
coal  were  shipped.  Hard  coal  moves 
chiefly  from  Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Os- 
wego to  Superior,  Milwaukee,  and 
Chicago;  while  soft  coal  chiefly  from 
Toledo,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Lorain, 
and  Sandusky  to  Milwaukee,  Supe- 
rior, Duluth,  Manitowoc,  and  Chi- 
cago; 1,164,544  M.  ft.  of  lumber 
moved  mainly  from  Duluth,  Manis- 
tique,  and  Manistee  to  Chicago, 
North  Tonawanda,  and  Buffalo;  42,- 
292,488  bus.  of  wheat  were  shipped 
chiefly  from  Superior,  Duluth,  and 
Chicago,  to  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Toledo;  47,149,095  bus.  of  corn 
chiefly  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
to  Buffalo,  Ogdensburg,  and  Luding- 
ton;  27,562,921  bus.  of  oats,  mainly 
from  Manitowoc,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Superior,  Duluth,  and  Gladstone  to 
Buffalo,  Ludington,  and  Frankfort. 
The  Lake  trade  also  included  10,161,- 
740  bus.  of  barley,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  rye  and  flaxseed;  1,052,- 
807  short  tons  of  flour  were  shipped 
chiefly  from  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and 
Duluth  to  Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Luding- 


ton. Other  leading  items  are  pig 
iron,  iron  manufactures,  salt,  coffee, 
and  package  freight. 

The  decline  in  shipments  from  86,- 
732,316  short  tons  in  1910  to  74,311,- 
019  in  1911  is  due  chiefly  to  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  ore  and  cosd  tri^c.  In 
contrast  with  the  declining  tonnage 
of  these  items  was  the  increase  in  the 
yearly  shipments  of  wheat  and  corn. 

One  index  of  Lake  freight  move- 
ments are  the  gateways  between  the 
lakes.  In  1911,  53,477,216  short  tons- 
of  freight  passed  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canals,  as  compared  with 
62,363,218  in  1910  and  57,895,149  in 
1909. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  Lake 
trade  in  1911  by  lakes  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


La.u 

Receipts 
(short  tons) 

Shipments 
(short  tons) 

Superior 

12,636.028 
21.712.737 

919.736 
36.580.469 

471.574 

33.793.987 

Michigan 

13.552.875 

Huron 

1.496.919 

Erie 

23.222.375 

Ontario 

552.017 

Total 

72.320.544 

72.618.173 

Commercial  Movement  on  Rivers 
and  Canals.— The  following  table 
shows  the  total  traffic  passing  through 
the  state  canals  of  New  York — the 
Erie,  Champlain,  Oswego,  Cayuga  and 
Seneca,  and  Black  River  canals,  as> 
reported  by   the    United   States   Bu- 


reau of  Statistics: 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CANALS 


ToiTKAOB  ON  Nbw  Yobx  Statb  Canals 

Total 
Quantity 

Erie 

Cbam- 
plain^ 

Oswego 

Cayusa 

ana 
Seneca 

All 
Others 

Total 
Value 

1900 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

2.145.876 
2.385.491 
2.415.548 
2.177.443 
2,031.307 
2.023.185 
2.031.735 

972.867 
740.983 
678,506 
614.762 
732.125 
684.027 
770.668 

31.742 
172.228 
143.277 

92.831 
121.717 
110.079 
113.891 

130.126 
164.874 
112.570 
81,029 
84.957 
80.125 
98.854 

65.330 
77.331 
58.013 
85.812 
146.430 
175,996 
81.920 

3.345.941 
3.540.907 
3.407.914 
3.051.877 
3.116,536 
3.037,412 
3.039.068 

$84,123,772 
66.501.417 
63.903.970 
54.511.609 
59.081.572 
59.042.178 
49.577.629 
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The  eastboiind  traffic  of  the  Erie 
Canal  consists  mainly  of  grain,  lum- 
ber, salt,  stone,  lime  and  clay;  west- 
bound it  is  mostly  general  merchan- 
dise. Northbound  the  Champ  lain 
Canal  carries  chiefly  coal,  stone,  lime, 
clay,  and  ice;  and  southboimd  wood 
pulp,  lumber,  and  iron  ore.  The  traf- 
fic of  the  other  New  York  canals  con- 
sists mainly  of  farm  produce,  lumber, 
coal,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
tonnage  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  de- 
clined from  6,673,370  tons  in  1872  to 
2,031,735  in  1911,  and  the  total  ton- 
nage of  all  the  New  York  canals  at 
present  is  less  than  three  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnalge  moving  by  rail.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  in  1911  was  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  the 
previous  year,  and  this  increase  was 
witnessed  on  each  of  the  four  chief 
links  of  the  New  York  state  system. 

The  tidewater  coal  canals,  which 
constitute  a  second  group,  have  shown 
no  tendency  in  recent  years  to  regain 
their  former  position  in  the  coal 
trade.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  carried  448,964  tons  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  401,231  tons  in  1909, 
as  usual  in  recent  years.  About 
400,000  tons,  mainly  of  coal  with  cer- 
tain quantities  of  iron  and  building 
materials,  are  annually  shipped 
through  the  Lehigh  Canal  and  the 
Delaware  Division.  Slightly  over 
50,000  tons  are  shipped  through 
the  Schuylkill  Canal;  about  88,000 
through  the  Morris  Canal,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  traffic  of  all  these  canals 
has  been  declining  within  recent 
years.  The  Lehigh  Canal  and  the 
Delaware  Division  are  owned  by  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company; 
the  Schuylkill  Canal  by  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroad;  the  Mor- 
ris Canal  is  leased  perpetually  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  which  has 
offered  to  present  it  to  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  is  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  999  years. 

The  traffic  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  in  spite  of  its  small 
depth  of  10  ft.  with  a  vessel  draft  of 
9  ft.,  has  in  recent  years  increased  its 
traffic  In  1911,  its  cargo  tonnage 
aggregated  914,175  tons;  in  1910, 
848,546;  and  in  1909,  816,037.  In 
1911  this  canal  moved  2,711  steam- 


ers,  1,941  barges,  646  other  vessels, 
and  9  rafts. 

There  were  no  changes  *  of  impor- 
tance in  any  of  the  remaining  state,  * 
federal  and  private  canals  of  the 
United  States  during  the  current 
year.  The  improvements  now  being 
made  on  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  state 
of  New  York  with  a  view  of  again 
making  it  a  highway  of  importance 
have  progressed.  The  agitation  for 
construction  of  an  inland  route  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  so  as  to  provide 
a  sheltered  waterway  for  the  coast- 
wise fleet — particularly  barges — has 
continued.  A  six-mile  cut  from  Pim- 
lico  Sound  to  the  ocean  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  Congress  has  provided  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Albemarle  Canal.  (See  also  X, 
Waterways,) 

River  Traffic. — On  a  number  of 
American  rivers  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  freight  are  annually  carried 
by  barges,  steamers,  rafts  and  gaso- 
line boats.  The  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  reports  that  in 
1911  Lock  No.  3  of  the  Monongahela 
River  passed  a  down-stream  traJQ&c  of 
8,827,063  tons  as  compared  with  9,- 
138,196  in  1910,  and  Lock  No.  1  an 
up-stream  traffic  of  1,338,522  as  com- 
pared with  1,329,919  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  movement  on  the 
Monongahela  in  1911  is  reported  at 
10,714,357  short  tons,  compared  with 
10,896,030  in  1910,  and  11,456,392  in 
1909,  consisting  chiefly  of  coal,  sand, 
and  gravel,  iron  and  steel  goods.  The 
Allegheny  River  annually  carries  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coal,  gravel, 
sand,  liunb^r,  timber  and  stone.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Corporations 
reports  that  annually  about  20,000,- 
000  tons  are  moved  on  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  11,500,000 
tons  on  the  Ohio  River  proper.  On 
the  upper  Ohio  the  traffic  consists 
mainly  of  coal,  logs,  sand,  gravel,  and 
package  freight;  on  the  middle  Ohio, 
coal,  lumber  and  timber,  grain,  to- 
bacco, and  other  farm  products;  and 
on  the  lower  Ohio,  coal,  corn,  wheat, 
groceries,  livestock,  flour  and  tobacco. 
Current  annual  tonnage  statistics  are 
not  reported. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Corps 


*  For  length,  depth  and  termini  of 
leading  state,  federal  and  private  canals 
see  Amkbican  Year  Book^  1910,  p.  558. 
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reports  a  cargo  tonnage  of  5,393,317 
short  tons  on  the  Willamette  and  low- 
er Columbia  Rivers  for  the  calendar 
year  1910,  consisting  chiefly  of  grain, 
flour,  lumber,  farm  products,  logs, 
machinery  and  general  merchandise. 
It  likewise  reports  631,681  short  tons 
on  the  San  Joaquin  River  for  the 
year  1910;  and  496,147  tons  on  the 
Sacramento  River.  The  Hudson  an- 
nually moves  about  8,600,000  tons, 
chiefly  of  building  materials,  coal, 
wood,  grain,  lumber,  ice,  farm  prod- 
uce, manufactured  products  and  gen- 
eral merchandise.  The  tonnage  of  the 
Delaware  is  in  the  nature  of  coast- 
wise and  foreign  rather  than  river 
traffic,  as  it  is  the  outlet  for  a  large 
ocean  port.  In  1906,  the  U.  S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau  reported  an  aggregate  of 
20,577,000  tons;  and  since  then  the 
traffic  has  fully  recovered  from  the 
depression  of  1907  and  1908.  The  net 
tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  arriving  at 
Philadelphia  in  1911  was  7,459,691. 
The  leading  shipments  are  coal,  sand, 
petroleum,  stone,  oysters  and  flsh, 
fertilizers,  chemicals  and  iron  prod- 
ucts;  the  leading  receipts  are  sand, 


coal,  lumber,  wood  pulp,  ties,  mine 
props,  oil,  produce  and  fruit,  chemi- 
cals, sugar,  grain,  and  fertilizers. 

The  best  known  of  all  American 
streams,  the  Mississippi  River,  has 
but  a  light  and  declining  tonnage. 
The  largest  item  is  the  coal  coming 
from  the  Ohio  River;  other  articles 
carried  include  stone,  gravel,  sand, 
oil,  provisions  and  groceries;  grain 
and  its  products,  cotton,  cotton-seed 
oil  and  its  products,  iron  and  steel, 
lumber  and  live  stock.  The  total 
shipments  between  St.  Louis  and 
Cairo  in  1910  are  stated  at  289,759 
tons;  between  Cairo  and  Memphis, 
1,039,195;  between  Memphis  and 
Vicksburg,  980,386;  and  between 
Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  1,530,- 
230,  a  total  of  3,839,570  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  4,726,434  in  1909.  The 
total,  however,  contains  many  dupli- 
cations. It  is  reported  that  in  1906 
the  conmierce  of  the  entire  Mississip- 
pi River  system,  including  all  tribu- 
taries, except  the  Ohio  River  system, 
did  not  exceed  4,304,278  tons,  and 
that  since  then  this  traffic  has,  on  the 
whole,  slightly  decreased. 


BiBUOOBAPHY 
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Frank  C.  Wight 


PBOFESSIONAL   NOTES 

International  CongresBes. — In  1912 
the  United  States  was  the  host  of 
two  international  congresses  devoted 
to  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering,  the 
International  Congress  of  Navigation 
(see  this  title  in  Department  XXII) 
held  in  Philadelphia,  May  23-27,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  International  As- 
sociation for  Testing  Materials  (see 
International  Congress  for  Testing 
Materials  infra),  held  in  New  York, 
Sept.  2-7.  At  both  congresses  engi- 
neers from  most  of  the  civilized  coun- 
tries presented  papers  and  were  lav- 
ishly entertained  by  the  American 
representatives.  While  the  difficul- 
ties of  international  agreement  on 
disputed  topics  were  so  great  as  to 
prevent  any  definite  action  as  to 
apecifications,  methods,  etc.,  the  inter- 
cnange  of  ideas  and  courtesies  did 
much  to  justify  the  expenditures  of 
time  and  money.  In  Washington, 
Sept.  23-28,  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
(see  this  title  in  Department  XXa), 
while  mainly  of  interest  to  physicians 
and  vital  statisticians,  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  sanitary  en- 
gineers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. — 
The  engineering  profession  was 
aroused  during  the  past  year  by  the 
action  of  the  head  officials  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  caus- 
ing the  dismissal  and  subsequent 
criminal  indictment  of  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Elliott  and  A.  B.  Morehouse,  chief 
and  assistant  chief,  respectively,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Drainage  Investigation, 
on  the  charge  of  false  certification  of 
ax!count.  A  congressional  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  the  so-called  crime 


was,  at  worst,  merely  an  accounting 
subterfuge  common  in  governmental 
bookkeeping,  and  that  the  engineers 
in  question  were  undoubtedly  the  vic- 
tims of  an  official  cabal.  The  Con- 
gressional Committee  weakly  con- 
denmed  the  Department,  which  there- 
upon moved  that  the  indictments 
against  the  tw6  men  be  quashed  but 
did  not  restore  them  to  their  original 
positions.  The  affair  did  much  to  dis- 
courage engineers  from  entering  gov- 
ernmental service. 

Army  Commissions  for  Civilian  En- 
gineers.— For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army,  in  1912  conmiissioned  a  civil- 
ian engineer.  Heretofore,  the  officers 
of  that  corps  have  been  recruited 
from  the  honor  graduates  of  West 
Point,  but  during  the  past  year  ex- 
aminations were  held  for  conmiis- 
sions,  to  which  certain  young  and  un- 
married technical  graduates  were 
eligible.  On  account  of  some  restric- 
tions in  the  eligibility  rules  only  four 
men  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nations, and  of  the  four  but  one  was 
successful,  but  it  is  expected  that 
future  annual  examinations  will  be 
more  successful  and  that  a  new  field 
of  endeavor  will  thus  be  opened  to 
the  graduates  of  our  civilian  engi- 
neering schools. 

BBIDQES   AND    BX7ILDING» 

Steel  Bridges. — Steel  bridge  design 
has  reached  too  fixed  a  standardiza- 
tion to  show  marked  change  in  any 
one  year.  Its  great  field  is  in  rail- 
way structures,  where  appearance  is 
of  secondary  importance,  and  in  all 
spans  over  300  ft.  The  largest  ma- 
sonry span  in  existence  is  only  328  ft. 
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while  steel  has  been  utilized  up  to 
1,800  ft.  span.  For  the  smaller  spans 
and  for  municipal  bridgea  concrete  is 
fast  becoming  more  popular. 

Hell  Gate  Bridge. — The  largest  steel 
arch  in  the  world  is  now  under  con- 
struction across  the  East  River  at 
New  York  City.  This  arch,  1,000  ft. 
in  span,  forms  part  of  the  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  which  carries  the  line  of  the 
New  York  Connecting  Ry.  from  the 
tracks  which  come  up  out  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  East  River  tunnels  into 
Long  Island  City  across  the  East 
River  at  Hell  Gate  into  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  and  thence  north  into 
Connecticut.  Foundation  work  has 
been  goinff  on  during  1012  and  the 
contract  Tot  the  steel  has  been  let. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  the  five 
largest  steel  arch  bridges  in  existence 

are  given  below: 

Span 

Name                      Location  in  Ft. 

Hell  Gate New  York  aty  1,000 

Niagara 

(Upper Arch).. Niagara  Falls  840 

Vianr     France  721 

Bonn    Germany  614 

Bocbe-Bemard . . .  France  600 

St.  Louis  Municipal  Bridge. — Dur- 
ing 1012  the  Municipal  Bridge  at  St. 
Louis  was  completed.  This  contains 
three  plain  trusses,  each  668  ft.  be- 
tween end  pins,  the  longest  span 
plain  truss  yet  attempted.  The 
bridge  was  built  by  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  as  a  combined  railway  and 
highway  structure.  Owing  to  compli- 
cations in  determining  its  eastern 
approach  it  is  not  yet  open  for  traffic. 

Concrete  Bridges. — Thousands  of 
concrete  and  reinforced-concrete 
bridges  were  built  during  1012, 
mainly  for  small  arch  and  girder 
spans,  but  an  interesting  development 
has  been  the  construction  of  a  num- 
ber of  long  viaducts  as  track  cross- 
ings in  cities,  in  which  the  old  timber 
form  of  trestle  bents  with  girder 
spans  has  been  reproduced  in  rein- 
forced-concrete. Such  viaducts  of  ex- 
treme length  have  been  built  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas  Citv,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Seattle.  The  largest  concrete 
bridge  for  railway  purposes  is  now 
under  construction  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  RJL  in  con- 
nection with  its  new  Summit  cut-off 
near  Scranton,  Pa.    This  viaduct,  to 


be  built  across  Tunkhannock  Creek 
Valley  and  named  for  that  creek,  will 
consist  of  ten  180-ft.  and  two  100-ft. 
five-centered  concrete  arches.  It  is 
2,230  ft.  long,  240  ft.  above  the 
ground  at  the  depression  of  the  val- 
ley and  will  contain  approximately 
164,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  and  1,140 
tons  of  reinforcing  steel.  A  some- 
what smaller  bridge  on  the  same  cut- 
off will  comprise  seven  150-ft.  and  two 
50-ft.  arches.  This  adoption  of  con- 
crete for  such  large  railway  struc- 
tures is  a  radical  development. 

A  420-ft.  reinforced-concrete  arch 
for  the  main  span  of  the  new  Bloom- 
field  Street  Bridge,  Pittsburgh,  was 
proposed  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  but  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  a  steel  bridge 
by  the  City  Council,  with  a  saving  of 
about  $275,000.  This  arch  would 
have  been  02  ft.  longer  than  the  pres- 
ent longest  concrete  arch  but  much 
smaller  than  the  703  ft.  concrete  arch 
designed  to  cross  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek  and  Valley  in  New  York  City. 
This  latter  was  proposed  some  years 
ago  but  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
of  its  being  built. 

Buildings.— The  Woolworth  Build- 
ing in  New  York  City  (Amebican 
Year  Book,  1011,  p.  688),  the  highest 
building  in  the  world,  was  completed 
in  1012.  No  structures  approaching 
it  in  size  were  started  during  1012 
except  the  L.  C.  Smith  Building  in 
Seattle,  a  42-story  building,  461  ft. 
high,  and  the  Union  Central  Life  In- 
surance Building  in  Cincinnati,  C, 
32  stories  and  500  ft.  high. 

Equitable  Building.— The  fire  in  the 
Equitable  Building  in  New  York  City 
on  Jan.  0,  1012,  awakened  the  lay 
mind  to  the  fact,  well  known  to  en- 
gineers, that  the  so-called  fire-proof 
buildings  of  a  quarter  century  ago 
are  not  proof  against  any  conflagra- 
tion which  can  get  a  good  interior 
start.  The  building  was  one  of  a 
type  common  25  years  ago;  with 
thick  masonry  walls,  cast-iron  col- 
umns, partly  fireproofed  beams  and 
tile-arch  floors.  Its  destruction  was 
due  to  the  immense  amount  of  wood 
trim,  the  lack  of  flreprooflng  on  the 
beams,  and  particularly  to  the  shafts 
and  wide-open  spaces  which  allowed 
the  flames  full  play.  Incidentally, 
the  ruins  of  the  Equitable  Building 
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were  removed,  starting  in  Aug.,  1912, 
to  be  replaced,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent plan,  by  a  36-8tory  building 
occupying  the  entire  block  bounded  by 
Broadway,  Cedar,  Nassau  and  Pine 
Streets,  which  will  be,  when  com- 
pleted in  1914,  the  largest  office  build- 
ing in  the  world. 

RAILWAYS 

Constniction. — The  building  of  new 
railway  lines  in  the  United  States 
has  about  finished,  in  so  far  as  the 
ratio  of  new  to  existing  lines  is  con- 
cerned. During  1911  ( the  last  official 
report)  about  3,000  miles  of  new 
lines  were  built,  a  smaller  mileage 
than  in  any  year  since  1897,  and  for 
the  most  part  merely  new  track  and 
cut-off  work.  In  strictly  new  work 
in  1912  the  Connellsville  extension  of 
the  Western  Maryland  R.  R.  (Ameri- 
can Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  688)  and 
the  Key  West  extension  of  the  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  Ry.  were  opened. 
Construction  on  the  latter  line  was 
started  in  1905  and  in  1908  the  ex- 
tension was  opened  as  far  as  Knight's 
Key.  It  leaves  the  mainland  near 
Homestead,  Fla.,  and  passes  over  a 
chain  of  keys  along  the  coast  on  fills 
and  viaducts.  Among  the  notable 
features  are  the  Long  Key  viaduct, 
2.7  miles  of  concrete  arches,  and  the 
Knieht's  Key  viaduct,  7.2  miles  of 
steel  girders  on  concrete  piers.  The 
prospect  of  the  Panama  Canal  open- 
ing in  1915  has  induced  the  Frisco 
Lines  to  lay  out  a  new  route,  involv- 
ing several  old  lines,  connecting  the 
gulf  ports.  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
with  Chicago.  In  Canada  the  great 
transcontinental  system  (Amebican 
Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  688)  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  should  be  ready 
by  1914,  as  predicted.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  is  to 
start  double-tracking  its  line  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a  cost  of 
about  $60,000,000.  (See  also  IV, 
Canada. ) 

A  commission  was  appointed  in 
September  by  President  Taft  to  ex- 
amine into  the  transportation  ques- 
tion in  Alaska  and  to  report  upon  the 
best  solution  of  the  railway  problem 
there,  particularly  the  "conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  best  and  most  available  routes 
which  will   develop  the  country  and 


its  resources  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States." 

Terminals. — ^There  is  considerable 
activity  toward  new  union  freight 
and  passenger  terminals  in  Chicago 
and  Boston.  In  Chicago  the  inter- 
change of  freight  from  one  road  to 
another  has  to  be  made  between  20 
main  line  roads  handling  about  10,- 
000  cars  daily.  At  present  each 
road  has  its  own  system  independent 
of  the  others,  with  resulting  compli- 
cations. A  conunission  was  appointed 
in  1912  by  the  Mayor  and  it  now  has 
the  design  of  one  system  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  reported  that  a 
project  has  been  approved  involving 
the  expenditure  of  about  $200,000,000, 
and  centering  around  a  new  terminal 
to  be  built  on  a  site  bounded  by  Polk, 
16th,  Clark  and  State  Streets.  In 
Boston,  Governor  Foss,  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  recommended  to  the  legis- 
lature the  appointment  of  a  public 
service  commission  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  construction  of  a  $100,000,000 
terminal  in  the  city,  with  a  4-track 
tunnel  connecting  the  hitherto  sepa- 
rated North  and  South  stations. 
During  the  past  year  large  terminals 
have  been  completed  at  Baltimore, 
Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  and  work 
started  -  on  new  terminals  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Accidents. — The  most  serious  acci- 
dents of  1912  have  been  due  to  two 
causes;  first,  failure  or  incomplete- 
ness of  the  signal  systems,  and,  sec- 
ond, track,  particularly  rail  failures. 
The  former  is  partly  a  result  of  old 
equipment  and  partly  of  human 
frailty;  the  latter  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  weight  of 
rolling  stock.  Studies  for  the  bet- 
terment of  steel  rails  are  being  vigor- 
ously pursued,  but  nothing  defiuite 
was  arrived  at  in  1912. 

TUNNELS 

Water  Tunnels.— The  New  York 
City  water  supply  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  was  completed  during  1912 
and  the  pressure  tunnels  under  the 
city  progressed  satisfactorily.  Two 
Reclamation  Service  tunnels  were 
completed;  the  Yuma  siphon  under 
the  Colorado  River,  a  1,000-ft.  bore 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  Straw- 
berry tunnel  in  Utah,  an  irrigation 
line  19,200  ft.  long. 
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City  Tuimels. — ^In  Montreal,  a  3- 
mile  railway  tunnel  under  Mount 
Royal  and  leading  to  the  new  Cana- 
dian Northern  Ry.  terminal  was 
started,  and  in  New  York  City  two 
new  subway  tunnels  under  the  East 
River  were  laid  out,  though  construc- 
tion has  not  started.  A  subway  tun- 
nel under  the  Narrows,  connecting 
Brooklyn  with  Staten  Island,  is  also 
a  part  of  future  subway  planning, 
but  has  not  got  beyond  the  project 
stage.  In  San  Francisco  two  high- 
way tiinnels  are  projected,  one,  6 
miles  in  length,  from  Market  and 
Vallencia  Streets  to  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  city,  the  other  a  three- 
quarter  mile  bore  under  Deviadero 
St.  In  Pittsburgh,  also,  two  highway 
tunnels  have  been  projected;  one,  5,- 
500  ft.  long,  from  First  and  East 
Carson  Streets  southwesterly,  and  the 
other  4,850  ft.  from  Carson  Street 
near  the  Monongahela  River  to  Wood- 
yille  and  Banksville  Avenues. 

Sailway  Tuimels. — ^A  few  new  rail- 
way tunnels  have  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  mostly  in  addi- 
tional track  work.  There  seems  to  be 
little  new  in  their  design. 

SUBWAYS 

Hew  York. — During  the  past  year 
the  long  controversy  over  the  design, 
eonstmction  and  operation  of  the 
new  subway  lines  was  finally  settled 
by  an  equitable  assignment  of  the 
various  lines  between  the  two  transit 
companies  now  operating  in  New 
York  City,  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  As  noted  in  another 
part  of  the  Yeab  Book  (see  XI, 
PubUo  Servioea)  each  of  the  com- 
panies is  to  have  lines  invading  what 
lias  hitherto  been  the  other  company's 
territory,  the  construction  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  both  city  and  company  and 
the  operation  to  be  conducted  by  the 
eomnany  on  terms  of  fixed  maximum 
pront.  Provision  is  made  for  final 
ownership  by  the  city.  In  all  there 
are  to  be  built  105.5  miles  of  road,  or 
S09  miles  of  single  track,  about  one- 
half  of  which,  mainly  in  the  outlying 
districts,  is  to  be  on  elevated  struc- 
ture, at  a  total  cost  of  close  to  $300,- 
000,000.  Construction  is  now  going 
though    none    of    the    lines    or 


branches  is  completed.  Profiting  by 
the  experience  of  the  present  subways, 
many  improvements  in  design  and 
construction  have  been  made.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  wider  use 
of  reinforced  concrete,  provision  for 
better  ventilation,  enlargement  of 
station  platforms,  elimination  of 
curves  at  stations  so  that  side-door 
cars  may  be  used  and  construction  by 
the  cut-and-cover  method  so  that  the 
streets  are  not  torn  up  during  the 
construction  period. 

Boston.-— On  March  23,  1912,  the 
Cambridge  subway  section  of  the  Bos- 
ton subway  was  opened.  This  line 
extends  from  a  terminal  station  under 
the  Park  Street  station  of  the  old 
subway  to  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge, in  a  double-track  tunnel  in 
Boston,  over  the  Cambridge  Bridge 
across  the  Charles  River,  through  a 
2-mile  two-track  tunnel  in  Cambridge. 
The  total  length  of  the  new  line  is 
3.2  miles,  and  brings  Harvard  Square 
within  eight  minutes  of  Boston  Com- 
mon. It  is  operated  by  a  private 
company. 

Chicago. — In  Chicago  the  municipal 
Harbor  and  Subway  Commission  re- 
ported in  September  on  a  munici- 
pally-owned subway  providing  four 
main  lines,  viz.,  a  North  to  South 
side  connection,  a  West  side  trunk 
line,  and  Northwest  and  Southwest 
side  arms.  The  cost  of  construction 
is  estimated  at  $96,000,000  and  of 
equipment  at  $35,000,000.  No  defi- 
nite action  has  been  taken  on  the 
proposal. 

PLttsburgh.— In  Pittsburgh  a  new 
ordinance  was  passed  in  &e  Spring 
of  1012  permitting  the  construction 
of  a  subway  by  private  parties  with 
certain  provisions  for  future  munic- 
ipal operation,  ownership  or  compen- 
sation. The  project  is,  however,  in  a 
somewhat  nebulous  state. 

The  proposed  subway  in  Toronto, 
Ont,  noted  in  the  1911  Yeab  Book 
(p.  690)  has  not  progressed  further 
during  the  past  year,  nor  have  the 
proposals  for  subways  in  Cleveland 
and  St  Louis  taken  any  definite 
form. 

WATEBWAYS 

River  and  harbor  work  and  the 
Panama  Canal  are  reviewed  in  De- 
partment X. 
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New  York  State  Barge  Canal. — 
The  canal  was  about  65  per  cent, 
completed  at  the  end  of  1912,  but  is 
practically  all  under  contract.  In 
many  places  the  new  canal  is  being 
used  as  a  part  of  the  present  smaller 
Erie  Canal,  but  the  slow  progress  on 
certain  sections  will  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1,000-ton  barges  until  full 
completion,  probably  in  the  season  of 
1^9 16.  The  most  serious  break  in  the 
history  of  the  New  York  canals  oc- 
curred near  Bushnell  Basin  on  Sept. 
3,  when  about  550  ft.  of  the  concrete 
trough  carrying  the  new  canal  across 
the  65-ft.  embankment  in  the  Iron- 
dequoit  Creek  Valley  went  out.  This 
embankment  was  first  placed  in  1821, 
but  was  enlarged  and  strengthened 
for  the  latest  canal  section.  The  loss 
was  about  $200,000,  exclusive  of  the 
loss  due  to  traffic  stoppage  and  the 
cost  of  temporary  repairs. 

Welland  Canal. — This  new  Cana- 
dian canal  is  to  be  built  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  to  re- 
place the  present  Welland  Canal.  It 
will  have  a  depth  of  30  ft.  of  water 
over  the  lock  sills.  The  difference  in 
elevation  between  the  two  lakes  will 
be  overcome  by  seven  lift  locks  hav- 
ing dimensions  of  800  ft.  in  length  by 
80  ft.  in  width,  with  a  lift  of  46% 
ft.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  will 
be  about  25  miles  and  the  location  in 
general  follows  the  line  of  the  pres- 
ent canal  from  Port  Colborne,  on 
Lake  Erie,  to  Thorold,  about  17  miles. 
The  line  runs  then  to  McCalla's 
Grove,  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  point 
about  three  miles  east  of  the  entrance 
to  the  present  Welland  Canal  at  Port 
Dalhousie.  The  locks  on  the  new 
canal  will  all  be  located  in  this  north- 
ern stretch  of  eight  miles.  The  com- 
f>letion  of  this  canal  will  enable  the 
argest  size  lake  steamers  to  pass 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  with 
very  little  detention  as  regards  time, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
locks.  The  present  Welland  Canal 
accommodates  vessels  of  only  about 
2,000  tons  capacity  and  passage 
through  it  is  very  slow  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  locks. 

Floods. — Durinff  March  and  April, 
1912,  the  lower  Mississippi,  that  is, 
the  portion  of  the  river  between  Cairo 
and  the  Gulf,  was  subjected  to  a  flood 
which  exceeded  all  former  records  as  J 


to  stages  reached  and  volume  of  wa- 
ter passed.  The  flood  was  the  result 
of  a  series  of  unusual  storms  passing 
across  the  lower  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi watersheds  and  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Ohio  watersheds,  and 
so  timed  as  to  bring  a  simultaneous 
discharge  of  high  waters  from  the 
various  tributaries  into  the  main 
river.  The  flood  pressure  proved  too 
great  for  the  levees  in  many  places 
and  a  number  of  breaks  allowed  the 
flooding  of  neighboring  lands  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousands  of  square 
miles.  The  loss  of  life  and  property 
was  very  heavy  and  for  months  state 
and  federal  funds  were  necessary  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  flooded  districts. 

The  exceptionally  high  rainfall  of 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1912  re- 
sulted in  many  other  floods  through- 
out the  country,  the  principal  of 
which  were  those  in  Pittsburgh 
(March),  Wisconsin  (July)  and  Den- 
ver, Colo.   (July). 

DAMS   AND   LEVEES 

Masonry    Dams. — Two    very    large 
masonry  dams  have  been  started  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  Arrowrock  Dam 
for   the  U.   S.   Reclamation   Service, 
and  the  Kensico  Dam   for  the  New 
York  Board  of  Water  Supply.     The 
Arrowrock  Dam,  located  on  the  Boise 
River   near   Boise,   Idaho,   impounds 
the  waters  of  that  river  across  a  nar- 
row, high  cafion  common  to  the  irri- 
gation dams  of  the  West.    It  is  to  be 
351   ft.  high,  and   1,060  ft.  long  on 
its  crest,  which  is  curved  upstream 
for    greater    stability    to    the    usual 
gravity  section.     It  is  to  be  built  of 
rubble  concrete,  that  is,  concrete  in 
which  are  imbedded  large  stones,  and 
will  contain  about  520,000  cu.  yd.  of 
masonry.     The  Kensico  Dam,  located 
near  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  will  form 
the   main   distributing   reservoir  for 
the  500,000,000  gal.   per   day  water 
supply   now   under    construction    for 
the  city  of  New  York.    It  is  to  be  300 
ft.  high,  28  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and 
228  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
some  130  ft.  below  the  present  ground 
surface.     It   is   a   straight  dam,   in 
gravity    section,    and    will    contain 
about  1,000,000  cu.  yd.  of  rubble  con- 
crete.     (Compare    these    two    dama 
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with  the  high  dams  noted  in  table  in 
the  Ahebigan  Yeab  Book,  1910,  p. 
685.) 

Keokuk  Dam. — The  large  concrete 
dam  across  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa  (Amebioan  Yeab 
Book.  1911,  p.  692),  is  progressing 
rapidly  and  snould  be  put  into  ser- 
vice in  the  summer  of  1913. 

Small  Dam  Failures.— The  consist- 
ently high  rainfall  of  1912  resulted 
primarily  in  a  number  of  floods 
throughout  the  country,  but  seconda- 
rily was  the  cause  of  a  great  number 
of  small  dam  failures.  It  has  been 
the  habit  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  small  water  powers  are 
available  to  impound  the  water  be- 
hind low  dams,  in  the  construction  of 
which  only  the  natural  talent  of  the 
local  carpenter  or  mason  is  exercised. 
The  result  is  a  number  of  very  weak 
and  unscientific  structures  whose  fail- 
ure is  only  a  matter  of  high  water. 
In  one  county  in  New  York,  there 
were  five  failures  of  such  dams  in  six 
weeks  of  the  Spring  of  1912,  with 
damage  aggr^ating  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  downstream 
property.  As  a  matter  of  protection 
to  their  citizens  a  few  states  have 
adopted  some  form  of  supervision  of 
such  structures.  The  statie  control  of 
dams  is  still  only  in  an  experimental 
stage,  but  the  obvious  necessity  of 
protecting  life  and  property  against 
the  ignorance,  false  economy  or  ob- 
stinacy of  dam  owners  is  raining 
many  adherents  to  the  proposition. 

Ohio  River  Dam  No.  a6.. — On  Aug. 
8,  1912,  one  day  after  the  water  was 
let  in  behind  it,  the  U.  S.  Government 
Dam  No.  26  across  the  Ohio  River, 
below  Gallipolis,  O.,  partially  went 
out  and  caused  a  loss  estimated  at 
$60,000.  This  is  one  of  the  dams  de- 
signed to  improve  navigation  on  the 
Ohio,  and  consisted  of  a  lock,  two 
bear-trap  dams,  and  a  600  ft.  section 
of  movable  Chanoine  wickets  founded 
on  a  concrete  base  resting  on  the 
shale  bottom.  The  failure  occurred  in 
the  shale  foundation  which  was 
sheared  off  below  the  concrete  bases, 
allowing  the  Chanoine  wickets  to 
slide  downstream. 

Leveea. — The  extensive  damage  to 
the  Mississippi  River  levees  in  the 
flood  of  1912  has  led  to  many  sugges- 
tions for  new  forms  of  design,  among 


which  have  been  concrete  walls  and 
concrete  or  steel  pile  cores  in  earth 
walls.  The  best  engineering  opinion 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  no  im- 
provement over  the  present  earth 
dikes  is  possible  within  reasonable 
cost. 

DBT   DOCKS 

Brooklsm  Dry  Dock. — Dry  Dock  No. 
4  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was 
completed  during  the  past  year,  after 
seven  years'  labor,  during  which 
three  different  contractors  have  suc- 
cessively taken  the  contract.  The 
dock  is  of  concrete  construction,  723 
ft.  long  and  139  ft.  6  in.  wide  over 
all,  and  36  ft.  deep  over  the  entrance 
sills,  providing  dcNckage  for  the  larg- 
est naval  vessels  now  contemplated. 
The  contract  was  first  let  in  1905  for 
a  much  smaller  dock,  to  be  founded, 
with  an  inverted-arch  bottom,  on 
timber  piles,  but  the  immense  diffi- 
culty in  retaining  the  soft  earth  sides 
of  the  open  cut  attempted  by  the  con- 
tractor caused  him  to  abandon  the 
contract  in  April,  1908.  It  was  soon 
relet  for  a  larger  dock,  with  the  same 
type  of  footing,  to  another  contract- 
ing company,  but  it,  too,  failed  to 
provide  for  the  soft  earth  conditions, 
though  it  did  attempt  to  construct 
the  side  walls  in  a  trench  instead  of 
in  open  cut  for  the  entire  dock.  This 
contract  was  forfeited,  for  lack  of 
proper  progress,  in  Oct.,  1909,  and  it 
was  thouffht  that  the  government 
would  be  K>rced  to  continue  the  work 
by  day  labor.  This  was  decided 
against  and  bids  were  asked  of  five 
selected  companies  for  the  completion 
of  the  work,  plans  for  its  prosecution 
to  be  submitted  with  the  bid.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rol- 
lins, of  Boston,  for  the  construction 
of  the  dock  with  a  reinforced-concrete 
floor  supported  on  concrete  piers  sunk 
as  compressed-air  caissons,  an  en- 
tirely new  type  of  foundation  for  dry 
docks.  This  company  successfully 
carried  the  contract  to  completion  and 
on  May  10,  1912,  it  was  emptied  for 
the  initial  docking  of  a  U.  o.  battle- 
ship. The  cost  of  the  dock  was  about 
$2,750,000.  It  was  completed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Corps  of  Civil 
Engineers,  U.  S.  N. 
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Dry  Dock  No.  4  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est dry  docks  in  the  world,  though 
smaller  than  the  1,020  ft.  Liverpool 
dock,  several  other  English  docks,  and 
the  U.  S.  Navy  dock  at  Seattle,  com- 
pleted during  1912.  This  latter  is  863 
it.  long,  143  ft.  wide  and  47  ft.  deep. 

WATEB   SUPPLY 

New  Projects. — ^Reports  on  large 
additional  water  supplies  were  made 
in  1912  for  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  and  some  progress  was 
made  in  Charleston,  S.  G.,  and 
Omaha,  Neb.,  toward  the  conversion 
of  privately  owned  systems  to  munic- 
ipal ownerships.  Dallas,  Tex.,  com- 
pleted a  large  additional  system,  and 
the  new  systems  in  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York  progressed  favorably.  In 
the  latter  a  connection  was  made  be- 
tween the  upper  portions  of  the  new 
and  old  systems  so  that  in  event  of  a 
water  shortage  before  the  completion 
of  the  new  system  water  can  be 
pumped  from  the  new  Catskill  drain- 
age area  into  the  present  Croton 
reservoir.  This  removes  the  neces- 
sity for  the  projected  emergency 
plant  described  in  the  Year  Book  for 
1911  (p.  693).  The  cities  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  have 
large  mechanical  filtration  plants 
under  construction.  (See  also  XI, 
Public  Servicea,) 

Porification. — ^Hypochlorite  of  lime 
as  a  water  disinfectant  or  sterilizing 
agent  was  used  extensively  by  various 
municipalities  during  1912,  mostly  as 
an  emergency  safeguard  against  sud- 
den and  unexpected  pollution,  but 
ozone  sterilization  or  the  use  of  the 
ultra-violet  ray  (Amerioan  Yeab 
Book,  1911,  pp.  621-2,  693-4)  did  not 
progress  in  practice  or  theory.  Elec- 
trolytic purification  received  some 
publicity  on  account  of  a  plant  in- 
stalled in  1911  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Contrary  to  some  lay  views,  this  type 
of  plant  is  not  effective  because  of 
the  miraculous  bactericidal  properties 
of  the  electric  current,  but  on  account 
of  the  chemicals  generated  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  these  chemicals  can  gener- 
ally be  generated  more  economically 
away  from  the  plant  where  they  are 
applied.  (See  Engineering  News, 
March  21,  1912;  see  also  XXVI, 
Sanitary  Chemistry,) 


SEWAGE    DISPOSAL 

Stream  Pollution. — The  require* 
ments  of  sewage  purification  are  the 
subject  of  some  controversy  at  pres- 
ent. Extremists  in  sanitation,  for 
the  most  part  health  officers  and  phy- 
sicians, are  urging  that  every  com- 
munity should  be  compelled  to  purify 
completely  (i.e.,  sterilize,  as  well  as 
clarify)  all  sewage  which  is  emptied 
into  a  water  course,  the  pollution  of 
which  might  create  a  nuisance  to  an- 
other community.  The  more  moder- 
ate view  held  by  the  sanitary  engi- 
neer is  that  the  purity  of  such  water 
courses  should  be  preserved  to  the 
extent  of  clarifying  all  sewage  empty- 
ing into  them,  but  that  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  is  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  anything  further  than  such  clari- 
fication plus  the  purification  afforded 
by  dilution  in  water. 

In  the  few  cases  where  the  stream 
is  very  small  or  a  downstream  com- 
munity quite  near,  sterilization  of 
the  sewage  is  obligatory,  but  the  con- 
sensus of  engineering  opinion  is  that 
the  place  to  purify  a  water  supply  is 
at  its  intake  and  the  natural  purify- 
ing properties  of  running  water 
should  be  allowed  to  act  on  sewage 
from  which  the  offensive  matter  has 
been  removed  by  the  usual  methods  of 
screening,  sedimentation  or  putrefy- 
ing tanks. 

This  view  was  brought  to  public 
notice  in  1912  by  an  order  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health 
requiring  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  to 
purify  its  sewage  to  a  drinking-water 
standard  for  the  assumed  protection 
of  a  few  thousand  persons  living  on 
the  Ohio  River  below  Pittsburgh. 
The  city  maintained  that  such  puri- 
fication would  entail  a  first  cost  of 
$37,000,000  and  was  unnecessary,  for 
the  reasons  given  above  and  also  be- 
cause the  downstream  communities 
could  be  provided  with  other  water 
supplies  at  less  cost.  The  contro- 
versy is  still  in  abeyance.  A  similar 
condition  exists  in  New  York  harbor 
wliere  the  state  of  New  York  is  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  some  New  Jersey 
towns  from  emptying  unpurified  sew- 
age in  the  lower  harbor.  During  1912 
it  was  decided  that  the  Bronx  Valley 
sewer  which  empties  into  the  rivers 
surroimding  New  York  City  should 
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be  provided  with  a  purification  plant 
80    that    the    harbor    might    not    be 
further  polluted  by  this  large  effluent. 
(See  also  XI,  Public  Seroicea,) 

New  Projects. — Two  tmits  oif  the 
Imhoff  tank  installation  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.j  were  completed  in  1912,  and  new 
plants  of  this  type  recommended  for 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  for  Montclair, 
East  Orange,  and  Orange,  N.  J.  In- 
vestigation for  extensive  new  sewer 
work  was  started  in  Cincinnati,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland. 

STREET  BEGBADES 

Following  the  lead  of  Seattle 
(Amebican  Yeab  Book,  1910,  p. 
680)  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Portland,  Ore.,  are  each  now  engaged 
in  extensive  regrade  work,  in  which 
obstructive  hills  on  city  streets  are 
being  reduced  to  more  easily  traveled 
grades.  In  Pittsburgh  the  so-called 
"Hump  Cut"  involves  the  reduction 
of  about  12,000  lineal  ft.  of  street  a 
maximum  depth  of  16.3  ft.,  widening 
three  streets  for  a  total  length  of 
over  2,000  ft.  and  opening  a  short 
connecting  street.  The  work  is  all 
being  done  in  the  lower  peninsula  of 
the  city  where  the  property  is  ex- 
pensive and  the  traffic  great.  Exca- 
vation is  being  made  mostly  by  steam 
shovels.  In  Portland  a  large  hill  is 
being  reduced  by  hydraulic  giants 
and  the  spoil  used  to  reclaim  a  num- 
ber of  acres  from  an  adjacent  lake. 
The  area  is  not  now  thickly  popu- 
lated, but  is  expected  to  be  used  for 
future  residence  purposes. 

CEMENT   AND   CONCBETE 

Production. — The  production  of 
Portland  cement  in  the  United  States 
during  1911  amounted  to  78,527,637 
bbl.,  only  a  slight  increase  over  that 
of  1910  and  not  equal  to  the  regular 
rate  of  increase  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  figures  for  1912  are  not 
yet  available,  though  the  customary 
increase  is  expected.  Prices  have 
been  very  low,  owing  to  overproduc- 
tion and  a  surplus  of  mills. 

Autoclave  Test. — Portland-cement 
concrete  is  second  only  to  steel  as  a 
structural  material  and  its  use  is 
growing  rapidly.  That  its  properties 
are  not  yet  thoroughly  understood, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  condition  of 


some  concrete  structures  built  within 
the  last  decade  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  deterioration. 
Such  instances  are  only  occasional, 
for  most  concrete  is  admirably  suited 
to  its  purposes,  which  leads  to  the 
easy  generalization  that  all  poor  con- 
crete has  been  made  poorly  or  of  poor 
materials.  The  very  fact  that  poor 
methods  and  materials  surely  lead  to 
a  poor  structure  has  not  deterred  cer- 
tain investigators  from  attempting 
some  other  explanation  of  deterio- 
rated concrete.  The  most  notable  of 
these  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  Lackawanna  R.  R.,  which,  in  in- 
vestigating some  decomposed  concrete 
work  on  its  lines,  decided  that  the 
fault  lay  in  the  cement.  The  company 
therefore  incorporated  in  its  specifi- 
cations a  requirement  that  all  Port- 
land cement  should  remain  sound 
(i.e.,  should  not  crack,  craze  or 
change  in  volume)  under  a  steam 
pressure  test  of  285  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
This  is  substituted  for  the  current 
American  soundness  requirement  of 
no  change  under  boiling  or  steam  in 
open  air  and  the  German  test  of 
soundness  after  immersion  in  cold 
water.  This  requirement,  known  as 
the  "autoclave"  test,  is  now  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  manufacturers  and 
by  the  GJovernment. 

Shipping  Cement  in  Bulk. — An  im- 
portant experiment  has  been  tried  by 
one  cement  company  in  shipping  ce- 
ment in  bulk,  as  wheat  and  other 
grains  are  now  shipped.  As  the  com- 
panies now  give  an  allowance  of  40 
cents  for  all  returned  bags  on  approx- 
imately every  $1.40  worth  of  cement, 
the  economic  value  of  this  step  will 
be  appreciated.  For  large  works 
where  large  quantities  are  required  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  admirable 
method. 

Specifications. — ^The  United  States 
in  1912  issued  a  standard  specifica- 
tion for  all  cement  purchased  by  the 
Government.  This  is  similar  in  in- 
tent, though  slightly  different  in 
wording,  to  the  generally  accepted 
American  standard  issued  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials. 

Electrol3r8i8. — ^Nothing  new  in  the 
electrolysis  of  concrete  developed  dur- 
ing 1912.  It  seems  certain  that  where 
direct  electrical  contact  with  concrete 
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reinforcement  exists  there  is  danger 
of  the  electrolysis  of  the  steel  and  the 
consequent  decomposition  of  the  con- 


crete, but  no  proof  has  been  brought 
forward  to  show  that  plain  concrete 
can  be  so  affected. 


ELEOTBIOAL   ENGIKEEBINa 

T.    COMMEBFORD   MaBTIN 


OENTBAL  STATION  STATISTI08 

The  electric  light  and  power  indus- 
try underwent  rapid  development 
during  1911-12.  The  latest  statistics 
available  as  to  central  stations  are  of 
April,  1912,  and  show  in  existence  in 
the  United  States,  5,769  companies 
and  1,372  municipal  plants;  while 
Mexico  had  67  companies,  the  West 
Indies  seven  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  two.  Of  these  systems  no 
fewer  than  3,738  dealt  also  in  elec- 
trical supplies;  267  supplied  steam 
for  heating,  and  231  made  ice.  The 
investment  in  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  reached  a  total  of  $2,- 
600,000,000,  with  annual  gross  earn- 
ings around  $400,000,000,  based  on  a 
production  of  electrical  energy  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  12,000,000 
kw-hr.  As  a  comparison  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  Great  Britain 
493  such  undertakings  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  same  time;  inclusive  of 
power-transmission  enterprises  the 
number  did  not  exceed  600.  The  fig- 
ures for  Germany  in  1911  were  2,526 
stations;  for  Austria,  740.  It  is  in- 
teresting, as  indicative  of  electrical 
advance  in  the  Far  East,  that  Japan 
reported  367  electrical  companies, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $225,423,000. 
The  magnitude  of  the  requirements 
for  current  in  American  cities  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago 
ordered  from  England  a  steam  turbo- 
generator of  40,000  h.p.,  the  largest 
electrical  generator  in  the  world. 
Four  of  these  are  to  go  in  one  new 
station.  At  Detroit  huge  boilers  have 
been  installed,  any  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  supplying  turbo-generator 
loads  up  to  11,000  kw.  (See  Ahebi- 
CAN  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  706.) 


TBAN8MISSI0N 

New  Projects. — A  large  section  of 
the   central-station   industry   is  that 


devoted  to  electrical  power  generation 
and  transmission  in  the  wholesale 
form,  as  at  Niagara  Falls,  leaving  it 
to  local  companies  to  distribute  to 
the  individual  consumer.  The  great- 
est new  plant  of  that  character  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion  at 
Keokuk,  la.,  where  the  power  station 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Co.  will  have 
an  initial  rating  of  150,000  h.p.  and 
an  ultimate  rating  of  240,000  h.p., 
and  will  require  a  total  investment  of 
$25,000,000.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  140  miles 
away,  has  just  made  a  contract  for 
not  less  than  60,000  h.p.  on  a  base 
rate  of  $18  a  h.p.  year  at  60  per 
cent,  load  factor,  revisable  every  10 
years;  and  this  contract  alone  pro- 
vides adequatelv  for  the  commercial 
success  of  the  plant.  Meantime  many 
great  systems  have  been  undertaken 
in  Canada,  and  one  of  1,000,000  h.p. 
requiring  $100,000,000  capital  has 
been  planned  by  capitalists  looking  to 
Montreal  as  a  market. 

Voltages. — These  systems  now  de- 
pend frequently  on  very  high  voltage 
for  the  economical  delivery  of  their 
energy  to  distant  points.  There  are 
now  at  least  half  a  dozen  lines  oper- 
ating successfully  at  about  100,000 
volts,  and  the  Commonwealth  Power 
Co.  in  Michigan  carried  its  voltage 
in  1912  over  125  miles  of  line  up  to 
140,000  volts.  A  plant  is  now  being 
built  in  California  275  miles  from 
Los  Angeles  which  will  deliver  its 
energy  to  that  city  at  175,000  volts, 
and  a  pressure  of  250,000  volts  is 
confidently  predicted.  The  network 
of  the  Ontario  (Can.)  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  has  reached  completion 
and  is  now  delivering  current  to  29 
municipalities  over  181  miles  of  110,- 
000- volt  lines  and  180  miles  of  13,000- 
volt  lines.  The  Commission  pur- 
chases energy  at  Niagara  Falls  from 
the  Ontario  Power  (5).  at  $9.40  per 
h.p.-year.  One  of  the  novel  schemes 
of  the  year  is  the  organization  of  a 
company  to  utilize  the  water  powers 
of  Iceland,  aggregating  250,000  h.p. 
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UGHTINO 

Lmupa,— The     year     witnessed     a 
marked  extension  of  the  use  of  me- 
tallic-filament    incandescent     lamps, 
both  timgsten  and  tantalum,  in  place 
of  the  carbon   filament,   the  change 
being  favored  by  the  growing  life  and 
lessening  cost  of  the  new  forms,  as 
well  as  by  the  admitted  economy  in 
consumption    of    current.       It    was 
stated  at  a  convention  of  central-sta- 
tion managers  in   Chicago  that  the 
exclusive  use  of  tungsten  lamps  of 
1.25-watt     consumption    per    candle 
would   result   in   a  total   saving   of 
$240,000,000  a  year,  as  against  car- 
bon-filament lamps  of  3.1  watts  per 
candle.     The   tantalum   lamp   found 
much  favor  in  interior  work  while 
the   tungsten    was   increasingly    em- 
ployed for  exterior  illumination  also. 
Street      Lii^ting.— Although     the 
plain  arc  lamp  remained  in  use  as 
the  chief  source  of  street  lighting, 
and  while   the  tungsten  seemed   its 
chief  rival,  other  new  forms  found 
favor.     In   September  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago   gave   a   contract   for   4,000 
fiaming-arc    lamps    to    be    used    in 
lighting    the    streets,    duplicating    a 
similar  order  given  in  February,  so 
that  the  new  street  lighting  of  Chi- 
cago includes  8,000  of  these  powerful, 
brilliant  lamps,  making  it  probably 
the  most  intensely  illuminated  citv  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  the  main  thor- 
oughfares are  concerned.    These  lamps 
burn  for  100  hours  with  one  set  of 
electrodes  and  are  550  watt,  10  amp., 
series,  alternating.    Ogden,  Utah,  also 
installed  during  the  year  a  complete 
street-lighting   system   of   250   lumi- 
nous arc  lamps  of  4  amp.  The  general 
success  of  flaming  arcs  thus  indicated 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  three- 
phase  alternating-current  lamp  with 
three  converging  electrodes,  giving  a 
current    consumption    with    a    clear 
glass  globe  as  low  as  0.2  watt  per 
candle.    Such  units,  however,  are  too 
large  for  street  lighting  and  are  best 
adapted  for  large  spaces. 

The  quartz  mercury-arc  lamp  has 
meantime  been  making  a  place  of  its 
own.  In  Chicago,  to  show  how  poorly 
the  city  lighted  its  streets  under  the 
old  conditions,  a  body  of  business  men 
installed  a  group  of  six  quarts-tube 


mercury-vapor  lamps  in  a  block  of 
Kandolph  btreet,  each  of  5,000  candle 
power;  they  burned  for  a  period  of 
seven  hours  per  night  at  a  cost  of  69 
cents  per  curD  foot  per  annum.  Most 
of  the  quartz-tube  lamps  are  still 
made  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
their  use  in  both  countries  is  greater 
than  here,  chiefly  for  outdoor  pur- 
poses because  of  the  greenish  color 
of  the  light.  Typical  lamps  made  in 
this  country  during  the  year  nave  an 
arc  tube  tive  inches  long  with  an  arc 
of  4  in.,  and  a  specific  consumption 
in  the  110-volt  circuit  of  0.4  watt 
per  spherical  candle  power. 

Difhising  Bulbs  for  Tungsten 
Lamps.— Among  the  attempts  to  im- 
prove electric  lighting  may  be  noted 
ihe  diffusing  bulb  for  tungsten  lamps 
invented  by  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  wno 
introduced  the  mercury-vapor  lamp. 
On  account  of  the  intense  brilliancy 
of  the  tungsten  incandescent  lamp  it 
is  often  shaded  or  used  with  a  frosted 
bulb,  which  involves  l^ss  of  efliciency 
because  of  the  absorption  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  light.  Dr.  Hewitt  has 
provided  a  bulb  with  parallel  longi- 
tudinal grooves  in  the  outer  surface. 
The  lamp  thus  becomes  a  myriad  of 
long,  narrow  prisms  so  diffusing  the 
light  that  the  whole  bulb  appears  to 
be  aglow,  and  the  light  being  thus  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  surface  does  not 
hurt  the  eye,  while  practically  none 
of  it  is  lost.  The  grooves  are  made 
by  etching  the  glass  with  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

Light  Quality. — The  question  of  eye 
fatigue  trom  vapor  lamps  has  been 
active  for  some  time,  and  it  was  re- 
ported from  Paris  in  March  that  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the 
subject  had  declared  that  the  com- 
mittee would  condenm  several  forms 
of  popular  lighting,  suggesting  means 
by  which  "daylight"  values  could  be 
given  such  illuminants  as  were  worth 
retention.  Discussing  during  the 
year  before  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  the  approximation  of 
artificial  illuminants  to  sunlight.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Nichols  pointed  out  also  that 
while  one  cannot  increase  the  degree 
of  incandescence  of  any  usable  sources 
of  low  temperature  so  as  to  make 
them  approach  nearer  to  sunlight,  it 
is  possible  to  change  the  quality  of 
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their    light    by    the    use    of    proper 
sereens. 

ELEOTBIOITY   AND   AGBI- 
0X7LTUBE 

One  of  the  great  developments  of 
electricity  in  1912  has  been  in  its  ap- 
plication to  agriculture.  The  big 
electrical  engineering  bodies  have 
taken  up  the  subject  very  seriously, 
in  papers  and  committee  reports,  and 
the  matter  was  broiight  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, while  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau 
of  l<arm  Power,  with  the  object  of 
stimulating  the  use  of  mechanical 
power  in  place  of  manual  and  animal. 
Manual  farm  labor  costs  11  cents  per 
hour  and  animal  8  cents,  while  elec- 
trical energy,  especially  from  water 
powers,  is  obtainable  at  much  lower 
prices,  averaging  under  6  cents. 
There  are  30,000,000  horses  and 
mules  in  the  cduntry,  90  per  cent,  of 
which  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  such  states  as  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Colorado,  California,  large  numbers 
of  farmers  are  now  being  supplied 
from  power  circuits,  the  service  being 
peculiarly  valuable  and  economical 
when  applied  to  fruit  and  poultry 
farms  and  areas  of  intense  cultiva- 
tion. A  vast  amount  of  irrigation 
and  pumping  is  also  being  done  in  the 
same  manner  throughout  the  west 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Northern 
Colorado  Power  Co.  has  developed  a 
new  idea  in  pumping  to  the  surface, 
over  a  large  arid  belt,  the  huge  body 
of  under-flow  water.  With  transmis- 
sion circuits  of  44,000  volts  and 
branches  at  6,600  and  2,300  volts, 
lines  have  been  established  all  over  a 
territory  in  northern  Colorado  em- 
bracing 32  towns.  A  test  made  on  67 
pumping  plants  shows  that  with  a 
water  lift  of  25  ft.  and  an  average 
investment  of  $7.45  per  acre,  a  foot 
of  such  "artificial  rainfall"  could  be 
secured  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per 
acre-ft.  Even  $2.75  would  be  much 
below  the  ordinary  cost  of  water 
rights  and  their  maintenance. 

HEATING   AND   COOKING 


An    Electric     Bakery.— Great     ad- 
vances  have   been   made   during   the 


year  in  the  perfection  and  introduc- 
tion of  apparatus  for  electric  heating 
and  cooking,  both  for  manufacturing 
and  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the 
former  class  may  be  mentioned  a  bak- 
ery at  Milwaukee  which  has  installed 
a  300-loaf  electric  oven,  producing 
14,400  loaves  of  wheat  bread  per  day. 
The  electric  oven  occupies  one-fifth 
the  space  of  the  old  coal  fire  ones. 
The  energy  used  costs  %  cent  per 
loaf,  and  the  demand  for  bread 
cooked  imder  these  conditions  has 
been  so  great  that  the  plant  is  being 
doubled.  Electricity  is  also  used  to 
operate  the  dough  mixers  and  cake 
mixers,  and  inclosed  chafing  dish 
units  are  employed  for  the  lard  and 
cottonseed  oil  boilers  for  doughnuts. 
The  insurance  rates  discriminate  in 
favor  of  these  applications. 

Miscellaneous  Heating  Applications. 
— Among  miscellaneous  heating  appli- 
cations is  the  use  of  electrically 
warmed  jackets  for  observers  in  as- 
tronomical observatories,  where  work 
must  be  done  at  the  temperature  of 
the  outside  air.  In  freezing  weather 
the  men  who  wired  the  towers  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  for 
the  illumination  in  honor  of  Cardinal 
Farley  were  kept  warm  by  electric 
jackets  in  circuit  with  the  lamps. 
When  the  great  Equitable  Building  in 
New  York  City  burned  down,  thou- 
sands of  security  certificates,  bonds, 
etc.,  were  saturated  with  water.  These 
were  dried  out  with  electric  irons  and 
then  hung  on  clothes  lines  to  dry,  in 
front  of  fan  motors  blowing  warm 
air.  Electric  drying  cabinets  have 
been  introduced  in  printing  offices  to 
hasten  the  drying  of  the  printed 
sheets.  The  advance  in  electrically 
heated  incubators  is  really  startling. 
One  put  into  service  at  New  Orleans 
has  a  capacity  of  6,000  eggs.  It  is 
40  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  and  con- 
tains 40  compartments,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  150  eggs.  The  cost  of  op- 
eration is  50  cents  per  compartment 
per  hatch.  Electric  toasters  have 
been  successfully  applied  by  millinery 
firms  to  the  curling  of  feathers.  One 
of  the  newest  applications  is  that 
made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  ripening 
walnuts.  Seven  to  ten  days  are  re- 
quired in  the  open  air  and  sunshine. 
With  electric  heat  the  term  has  been 
reduced  to  24  hours.  The  walnuts  six 
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deep  are  piled  in  cabinets  over  elec- 
trie  grids.  Air  is  then  blown  in 
slowly  and  warmed  up  to  140  deg.  be- 
fore passing  over  the  walnuts.  The 
most  extraordinary  new  use  of  elec- 
tric heat  is  in  crematories  started 
this  year  at  Oakland  and  Pasadena, 
CtJ,  The  body  in  the  casket  is  placed 
in  the  individual  retort.  The  tem- 
perature rises  inside  of  an  hour  to 
^,000  deg.,  the  organic  products 
undergoing  distillation.  In  another 
hour  nothing  remains  but  the  min- 
eral matter  and  ash,  on  a  clean  tray. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  noise, 
flame  and  dirt.  The  charge  is  $50  per 
cremation,  which  leaves  a  substantial 
profit. 

Domestic  Amplications. — As  to  do- 
mestic applications,  these  multiply 
•daily  and  are  doing  much  to  offset  the 
high  cost  of  living,  especially  in  di- 
minishing the  number  of  servants  re- 
•quired.  Note  is  made  of  a  20-room 
house  at  Colonia,  N.  J.,  occupied  by 
4i  woman  with  two  children,  who 
keeps  no  servants,  as  electricity  has 
rendered  them  unnecessary.  The 
manual  labor  is  all  done  by  motor- 
■driven  appliances.  The  electric  flat- 
iron,  fire  less  cooker,  coffee  percolator, 
water  heater,  egg  beater,  etc.,  do  the 
rest.  In  the  cooking  of  joints,  it  has 
been  shown  that  with  electricity  there 
is  less  shrinkage  of  the  meat,  so  that 
the  gain  in  this  direction  far  offsets 
any  increased  expense  that  might 
■come  from  high  charges  for  electric 
current. 

The  electric  fireless  cooker  is  one 
of  the  innovations  of  the  year.  It 
•consists  of  two  heating  chambers 
built  as  a  unit  upon  the  heat  insula- 
tion principle.  In  the  door  of  each 
chamber  is  a  thermometer  controlling 
an  adjustable  switch  set  to  open  the 
circuit  at  any  desired  temperature. 
In  series  with  the  chamber-controll- 
ing switches  is  a  master  switch  un- 
der control  of  an  alarm  clock,  which 
may  be  set  to  close  the  switches  at 
any  desired  time.  With  this  stove 
the  preparation  of  a  full  dinner  be- 
<!omes  a  simple  matter.  The  pre- 
pared vetgetables  are  placed  in  one 
compartment,  the  thermometer  being 
«et  to  boiling  temperature;  the  meat 
is  placed  in  the  other  compartment, 
that  being  set  to  roasting  tempera- 
ture.    The  clock  to  turn  on  the  cur- 


rent at  the  proper  time  is  then  set 
and  the  cooker  needs  no  more  atten- 
tion. At  the  proper  time  the  clock 
switches  on  the  current  and  the  re- 
spective thermometers  regulate  the 
current,  so  as  to  supply  just  the 
proper  amount  of  heat  to  each  com- 
partment. Ten  minutes  before  din- 
ner time  the  compartments  are 
opened  and  the  food,  which  contains 
all  the  natural  juices  imaltered  by 
gas  or  products  of  combustion,  is 
ready.  It  is  said  that  the  compart- 
ments in  a  stove  of  this  type  are  so 
well  insulated  that  no  more  heat  is 
radiated  from  them  than  from  a  16 
candle-power  lamp;  and  that  with 
gas  at  a  dollar  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  and 
electricity  at  10  cents  per  kw.hr.,. the 
electric  stove  costs  far  less  to  run 
than  the  gas  stove.  There  are  sock- 
ets on  the  top  of  the  stove  to  which 
electric  broilers  and  coffee  percolators 
may  be  attached.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  latest  step,  as  stoves  have 
been  patented  during  the  year  to  ab- 
sorb electrical  energy  at  a  constant 
low  rate  throughout  the  day  and  give 
it  off  quickly,  as  needed,  for  cooking 
purposes.  This  brings  further  econo- 
mies within  range. 

The  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
the  jail  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and 
other  institutions  are  installing 
equipment  to  do  all  their  cooking  by 
electricity. 

Heating  of  Buildings.— The  electric 
heating  of  rooms  and  buildings  is 
coming  into  vogue  in  this  country, 
but  even  more  progress  is  being  made 
abroad.  The  St.  Sebaldus  Church, 
Nuremberg,  has  been  warmed  by  plac- 
ing an  electric  heater  in  each  pew, 
just  as  is  done  in  the  staterooms  of 
modern  steamships.  The  plant  at 
Grothenburg,  Sweden,  as  the  result  of 
tests  on  22  office  buildings  and  resi- 
dences ended  *  April  1,  is  going  in 
extensively  for  such  work,  with  the 
employment  of  heat  accumulators 
taking  surplus  energy  at  night. 

An  example  of  another  class  of 
heating  is  offered  by  the  preparations 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  at 
Dayton,  O.,  to  melt  all  its  brass,  of 
which  it  uses  vast  quantities,  in  eljec- 
tric  furnaces  requiring  2,000  lew. 
Electric  wax  melters  have  been  in- 
stalled by  a  number  of  the  large 
banks  in  New  York  City. 
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MOTOB   APPUOATIONS 

Lmnbering. — ^The  year  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  increasing  varie- 
ty given  to  the  application  of  the 
electric  motor.  A  few  instances  may 
be  cited.  One  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
great  lumber  country  in  the  states 
of  Washington  and  Oregon,  where  mo- 
tor-driven winding  engines  have  been 
put  in  use  for  "snaking"  the  big  logs 
from  the  lorests  where  they  are  cut, 
down  to  the  water's  edge  for  floating 
to  the  mills.  The  installation  in  the 
Coos  Bay  country  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. Experiments  have  also  been 
made  during  the  year  in  the  lumber 
regions  with  motor-driven  tree-felling 
machines,  which  move  rapidly  wires 
whose  friction  burns  kerfs  through 
the  tree  trunks.  Such  plants  derive 
current  from  water  powers,  but  the 
saw-mill  refuse,  now  disposed  of  by 
burning  as  waste,  is  being  utilized  in 
generating  stations  for  the  lumber 
camps  employing  these  methods. 

Pumping. — ^In  like  manner  Niagara 
River  has  been  made  to  pump  it- 
self for  the  water  supply  of  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V.  Current  is 
obtained  from  hydro-electric  plants 
driven  by  the  energy  of  the  falls,  and 
the  water  from  the  river  is  passed 
through  the  settling  basins  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  street  mains  by  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps.  The  plant 
is  capable  of  delivering  13,000,000 
ffal.  per  day.  Pumping  is,  in  fact,  a 
favorite  occupation  of  the  modem 
electric  motor.  An  unusual  example 
was  afforded  in  July  when  Denver 
was  flooded  by  four  cloudbursts  in- 
side of  30  minutes.  The  Denver  Gas 
&  Electric  Light  Co.,  with  a  portable 


up  a  ffreat  many  cellars,  but  freed 
large  low-lying  areas  from  surplus 
water  at  the  rate  of  36,000  gal.  per 
hour,  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  hour.  In 
West  Virginia  and  California,  the 
motor  was  applied  to  pumping  oil; 
and  in  the  Kern  River  and  Los  An- 
geles flelds  over  300  motors  are  now 
in  use  at  a  cost  only  one-half  that  of 
steam  drive.  The  wells  average  850 
ft.  in  depth,  and  the  saving  for  233 
wells  is  put  at  $120,000  per  year. 

Dredging. — In  the  Susquehanna 
River,  Pa.,  are  large  deposits  of  an- 
thracite   coal,    pea    and    buckwheat. 


washed  down  by  every  spring  freshet. 
The  greatest  accumulations  are  found 
at  Plymouth  and  Northumberland. 
These  are  being  reclaimed  for  use  in 
local  central  stations.  At  Harris- 
burg,  sand  pumps  driven  by  motor 
are  used  to  load  small  flat  scows.  At 
Plymouth  a  float  equipped  with  mo- 
tors totaling  190  h.  p.  has  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  which  sucks  the  coal  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  forces  it  with 
the  water  through  a  long  pipe  line  to 
the  shore,  where  the  coal  is  deposited. 
The  pump  can  suck  up  50  tons  an 
hour. 

In  April  work  began  on  a  great 
dike  40  ft.  high  and  3  miles  long,  to 
protect  the  lower  sections  of  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  against  the  depredations 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Taking  cur- 
rent from .  a  local  generating  plant, 
through  a  submarine  cable,  a  dredge 
with  an  800-hp.  electric  motor  han- 
dles 15,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  per 
day,  sucking  from  a  maximum  depth 
of  35  ft.  and  lifting  to  the  extreme 
height  of  the  50-ft.  wall.  The  dredge 
is  equipped  with  other  motor-driven 
apparatus,  including  a  250-h.p.  rock- 
cuttinff  machine. 

Milling.— In  1879,  the  famous 
Queen  Bee  flour  mill  was  built  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  at  a  cost  of  $500,- 
000.  It  was  shut  down  a  year  later 
on  account  of  transportation  troubles 
and  stood  idle  until  1912,  when  it 
was  found  that  electric-motor  drive 
with  central-station  energy  had  ren- 
dered its  operation  profitable.  When 
first  driven  by  ordinary  800-h.p.  wa- 
ter-wheel drive,  its  capacity  was  800 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  With  only 
485  h.p.  of  electric  motors  its  capaci- 
ty is  1,200  barrels. 


motor  pumping  outflt,  not  only  dried       Ship  Propulsion. — ^The  flrst  instance 


of  electric  ship  propulsion  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  eouipment  of  the  new 
Government  collier  Jupiter,  This  is 
one  of  the  most  radical  departures  in 
marine  engineering  in  many  years. 
The  collier  has  a  steam  turbo-genera- 
tor plant  which  delivers  its  energy  di- 
rectly to  two  motors,  one  mounted  on 
each  propeller  shaft.  These  are  in- 
duction motors,  and  the  propellers 
are  designed  to  operate  at  110  r.p.m. 
at  a  speed  of  14  knots.  The  turbine 
is  equipped  with  a  governor  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  capable  of  holding 
the  speed  automatically  at  any  point 
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from  about  5  knots  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum. The  first  commercial  boat  of 
such  a  type  is  being  built  in  Canada 
for  the  Great  Lakes  traffic.  She  has 
a  dead-weight  capacity  of  2,400  tons 
gross  on  14-ft.  draft.  She  has  two 
300  h.  p.  high-speed  oil  engines  driv- 
ing generators,  whose  current  is  de- 
livered to  a  motor  directly  on  the 
propeller  shaft.  Another  marine  ap- 
plication is  in  the  replacing  of  steam 
steering  gear  by  electric  motor-driv- 
en gear. 

T&AOnON 

Storage  Battery  Cars.— The  street 
railway  industry  has  not  signalized 
any  radical  improvements  during  the 
year.  It  was  a  period  of  normal 
growth  diversified  by  the  trial  of  va- 
rious new  cars,  some  of  the  double- 
deck  type  and  others  aiming  to  avoid 
the  high  step  that  has  proven  so  ob- 
jectionable. Storage-battery  cars  have 
enjoyed  a  new  vogue,  and  their  use 
has  been  extended  to  main  railroad 
lines.  In  September  the  first  railroad 
train  operated  by  storage  batteries 
and  the  mult^le-unit  control  now 
universal  on  subway  and  elevated 
roads,  was  run  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  in  New  York  City  to 
Long  Beach,  covering  the  25  miles 
outward  in  57  minutes  and  returning 
in  53  minutes.  The  equipment  has 
gone  to  a  branch  of  the  Cuban  rail- 
way system  running  100  miles  out  of 
Havana,  over  which  a  steam  locomo- 
tive hauling  one  car  has  been  oper- 
ated. The  train  consisted  of  three 
cars,  ^ach  equipped  with  four  200- 
volt  motors  and  216-cell  Edison  stor- 
age batteries.  The  cars  are  built 
with  vestibules  and  are  35  ft,  5  in. 
long,   accommodating  42  passengers. 

Diesel  Engine  Cars. — ^Another  new 
type  of  car  is  that  placed  in  commis- 
sion on  the  Enkoping-Hoby  line  of 
the  Swedish  State  Railroads.  It  has 
a  Diesel  oil  engine  driving  a  dynamo 
which  feeds  current  to  the  car  motors. 
The  railroad  is  a  short  section  of  25 
miles,  and  a  speed  of  45  miles  an 
hour  is  attained.  The  fuel  consump- 
tion over  this  distance  is  22  lb.  of  oil, 
as  compared  with  0.5  to  1  ton  of  coal 
in  a  steam  locomotive  for  equivalent 
runs. 


Trunk  Lines. — ^The  equipment  of 
main  lines  of  steam  railroad  for  elec- 
tric traction  is  proceeding,  though 
not  rapidly.  There  are  now  seven 
leading  American  railways  with  elec- 
tric equipment:  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
New  York  Central,  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  Pennsylvania, 
Great  Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and 
Michigan  Central.  A  good  deal  of 
new  work  is  planned.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  in  July  that  the  New 
Haven  had  decided  to  electrify  its 
main  line  between  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence with  the  single-phase  system  it 
already  employs.  The  line  will  be 
four-track  and  a  large  power  plant 
is  to  be  built  at  Readville,  Mass.  The 
cost  of  the  work,  now  beginning,  is 
$7,000,000. 

In  Europe  activity  is  being  shown 
in  this  work,  the  great  density  of 
population  being  an  added  argument. 
From  Sweden  is  reported  the  double- 
track  electrification  of  the  main  line 
from  Gothenburg  to  Alingsas,  to  be 
ready  in  1914.  In  Switzerland  a  fa- 
vorable report  has  been  made  on  elec- 
trifying the  line  across  the  Alps 
through  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  The 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Railroads  has 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  substitution 
of  electricitv  for  steam  on  all  the 
city  and  suburban  railways  of  Ber- 
lin. The  work  is  to  begin  at  once 
and  to  be  finished  by  1916.  The  cost 
is  $31,000,000.  The  trains  are  to  be 
hauled  by  locomotives  instead  of  be- 
ing propelled  by  distributed  motors 
under  each  car.  The  service  is  in- 
creased by  the  change  from  24  trains 
per  hour,  carrying  12,000  passengers 
each  way,  to  40  trains,  carrying  25,- 
000.  For  a  road  in  Switzerland  are 
beinff  built  ten  of  the  most  powerful 
single-unit  electric  locomotives  in  ex- 
istence. Each  weighs  108  tons  and  is 
capable  of  developing  2,500  h.  p.  at  a 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour,  and  of  in- 
creasing to  75  miles  an  hour  for  an 
uninterrupted  run  of  1%  hours. 

AX7T0M0BILES 

Commercial  electric  vehicles  in- 
creased enormously  in  number  during 
the  year,  and  are  growing  in  favor 
for  city  work.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  made  a  test  on 
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all  classes  of  delivery  wagons  and 
trucks  and  reported  that  the  cost  per 
delivery  with  the  gasoline  wagons 
tested  was  6.5  cents,  with  horses  5.9 
and  the  electric  vehicles  5.4.  In  the 
case  of  five-ton  tracks,  the  cost  per 
mile  averaged  58  cents  with  gasoline, 
55  cents  with  horses,  and  47  cents 
with  the  electrics.  The  gain  in  the 
use  of  electrics  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  two  years  ago  in 
Detroit  there  were  only  five  electric 
trucks,  last  April  there  were  125, 
ranging  from  750-pound  delivery 
wagons  to  five-ton  drays. 

Fire  Ai^aratus.— The  Springfield, 
Mass.,  fire  department  has  installed 
electric  vehicles,  including  a  ladder 
truck,  combination  wagon  and  three 
hose  wagons.  The  truck  carries  a 
total  length  of  325  ft.  in  ladders,  and 
a  crew  of  seven  men.  It  is  driven  by 
80  cells  of  17-plate  storage  battery 
and  four  three-h.p.  motors.  It 
weighs  10  tons  and  makes  20  miles 
per  hour  on  the  level.  The  combina- 
tion wagon  carries  a  40-gal.  chemical 
tank,  and  1,200  ft.  of  hose.  It 
weighs  7  tons,  and  is  driven  by  four 
three-h.p.  motors  at  30  miles  an 
hour.  The  saving  as  compared  with 
horses  cuts  in  two  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. Germany  has  also  adopted  elec- 
tric fire-engine  apparatus. 

According  to  President  Blood  of 
the  Electric  Vehicle  Association,  there 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in 
the  United  States,  $10,000,000  invest- 
ed in  electric  trucks  and  $30,000,000 
in  electric  pleasure  vehicles;  and  the 
industry  was  growing  at  a  rate  that 
would  double  these  figures  long  be- 
fore 1915. 


Wire  telegraphy  is  an  art  that  does 
not  give  many  signs  of  technical  or 
financial  growth,  owing  to  the  check 
administered  by  the  wireless  and  the 
telephone.  But  that  it  has  unsuspect- 
ed powers  of  expansion  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  increased  its  gross  rev- 
enues from  $35,478,793  to  $41,661,- 
439.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due 
to  the  newer  facilities  and  lower 
charges  for  sending  land  and  subma- 


rine cable  messages  at  times  when 
the  lines  are  not  loaded  with  business. 
(See  also  XXII,  Telegraph  and  Tel- 
ephone Comp<Mnie8,) 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  dominated 
the  situation  all  the  year,  and  many 
notable  advances  have  been  made; 
while  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  lives, 
due  to  wireless  signals,  when  the  co- 
lossal Titanio  was  sunk  off  the  New- 
foundland Banks  by  an  iceberg,  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of 
sea  disasters.  That  frightful  catas- 
trophe and  the  legislation  affecting 
marine  wireless  telegraphy  to  which 
it  gave  rise  are  reviewed  on  another 
page  of  the  Yeab  Book  (see  I,  The 
Titanic  Disaster),  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  contract  for  a 
series  of  Marconi  stations  that  will 
virtually  encircle  the  world  along  the 
lines  of  British  territory  (see  IV, 
The  British  Empire).  At  Sayville, 
N.  Y.,  a  powerful  Telefunken  station 
has  been  built  to  establish  direct 
communication  with  Berlin,  3,500 
miles  distant,  besides  talking  with 
steamers  four  or  five  days  away.  The 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps  has  developed  for 
its  portable  wirelesa.  sets  a  small 
generator  which  can  be  operated 
manually.  It  gives  200  watts,  has  a 
radius  of  15  miles,  and  can  be  packed 
on  a  mule. 

The  Belgian  government  has  adopt- 
ed wireless  telegraphy  as  a  means  of 
mapping  its  colonial  possessions,  es- 
pecially the  Kongo,  so  that  a  map 
that  would  ordinarily  take  ten  years 
to  prepare  will  be  ready  in  two.  In 
like  manner  the  Russians  are  propos- 
ing the  installation  of  radio-tele- 
graphic stations  within  the  zone  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  Indeed,  no  Arctic  ex- 
pedition needs  now  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  its  base  for  a  second.  The  in- 
creasing range  of  land  wireless  is 
shown  by  communication  between 
Para,  Brazil,  and  Lima,  Peru,  2,100 
miles,  with  mountains  20,000  ft.  high 
between  the  stations.  The  Italian  na- 
val and  military  authorities  report 
wireless  telephone  transmission  as 
successful  over  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  A  young  Italian,  F.  de  Ber- 
noccbi,  was  reported  in  October  as 
successful  in  using  the  Marconi  sys- 
tem to  transmit  pictures,  drawings 
and  autographs.  During  the  year  the 
use  of  the  wireless  in  aeroplanes  was 
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fuUj  demonstrated.  The  Prussian 
Department  of  Public  Works  has  de- 
veloped a  wireless  system  whereby 
ships,  dirigible  balloons,  aeroplanes, 
etc.,  in  fog  or  darkness  can  pick  up 
data  determining  their  location,  the 
antennae  giving  out  signals  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  position  in  space, 
which  an  operator  with  a  proper  stop 
watch  can  decipher  by  their  relative 
intensity. 

TELEPHONY 

Statistics. — The  statistics  of  the 
Bell  telephone  system  given  on  an- 
other page  of  the  Yeab  Book  (XXII, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies) , 
indicate  the  extraordinary  advance  of 
the  art  and  industry  year  by  year. 
The  extent  of  the  use  of  the  telephone 
in  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  London  with  a  population 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
Chicago,  has  fewer  telephones;  Paris 
is  twice  the  size  of  Boston,  but  pos- 
sesses little  more  than  half  as  many 
telephones;  Liverpool,  three  times  as 
great  as  Los  Angeles,  has  only  a  lit- 
tle over  a  third  its  number  of  tele- 
phones; and  Birmingham,  with  a 
population  of  over  half  a  million,  has 
4,000  fewer  telephones  than  Grand 
Rapids,  with  a  population  of  some 
140,000.  In  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  only  about  as 
many  telephones  as  in  New  York  and 
Chicago;  m  all  France  there  are  few- 
er than  in  Chicago  alone;  in  all  Rus- 
sia there  are  fewer  than  in  Philadel- 
phia; in  Austria  fewer  than  in  Bos- 
ton; in  Italy  fewer  than  in  Los  An- 
geles; in  Spain  fewer  than  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  in  Belgium  fewer  than  in 
Kansas  City;  and  in  Hungary  fewer 
than  in  Pittsburgh. 

Sabmarine  Cables . — Considerable 
work  is  being  done  in  the  extension 
of  submarine  telephone  cables.  Em- 
boldened by  the  success  of  the  Anglo- 
French  cable  laid  last  year,  the  Brit- 
ish Post  Office  has  laid  a  cable  from 
England  to  Belgium  across  the  North 
Sea,  which  is  fitted  with  Pupin 
"loading"  coils ;  it  is  working  success- 
fully. American  automatic  telephone 
systems  have  also  been  taken  up  in 
England  and  Germany. 

The  Dictograph. — ^A  sensation  has 
been  caused  b^  the  "dictograph,"  a 
peculiarly  sensitive  form  of  telephone, 


which,  when  concealed,  by  carrying 
the  conversation  of  suspected  persons 
to  an  adjacent  point  has  aided  in  the 
detection  of  crime,  notably  in  the  fa- 
mous McNamara  case  (American 
Year  Book,  1911,  p.  362).  In  New 
York  City,  the  telephone  has  been 
used  to  transmit  music,  etc.,  to  sub- 
scribers from  motor-driven  phono- 
graphs. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PBOGBESS 

Electric  Furnaces. — It  is  asserted 
that  the  electric  furnace  with  energy 
at  $16  per  kw.-year  is  now  competing 
with  blast  furnaces  using  coke  at  $6 
per  ton.  In  Europe  this  method  has 
been  directed  to  the  production  of 
high-priced  tool  steels;  in  the  United 
States  the  principal  problem  attacked 
is  that  of  making  better  steel  rails. 

Resuscitation  from  Shock.— During 
the  year  the  Resuscitation  from 
Shock  Commission  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  compris- 
ing several  of  the  most  prominent 
physicans  and  electrical  engineers  in 
the  country,  issued  new  rules  for  re- 
suscitation based  on  the  Schafer  or 
prone  method,  valuable  in  all  cases  of 
suspended  animation. 

Utilization  of  Low-grade  CoaL — 
The  work  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Electric  Co.  in  burning  coal  at  the 
mine  instead  of  transporting  it  is 
typical  of  much  new  work  to  econo- 
mize in  coal  consumption.  The  com- 
pany has  a  waste  product  of  about 
500,000  tons  of  low-grade  coal  a  year 
and  this  is  largely  to  be  utilized  at  a 
plant  10  miles  west  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
with  a  maximum  capacity  of  100,000 
kw.,  which  would  use  up  twice  as 
much  refuse. 

Hydroelectric  Developments. — ^The 
water-power  development  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  put  now  at  6,000,000 
h.  p.,  of  which  probably  half  is  hy- 
droelectric; about  1,800,000  h.  p.  is 
operated  by  some  ten  industrial  and 
financial  groups  which  give  trolley 
service  in  111  cities  and  electric  light 
in  669.  The  total  water-power  devel- 
opment saves  33,000,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year,  but  is  not  one-quarter  of  that 
available.  (See  also  X,  Water 
Powers,) 

Purification  of  Air  by  Osone.^ 
Great  advances  were  made  in  the  use 
of    electrically    produced    ozone    for 
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purifying  the  air  in  banks,  theatres, 
schools  and  other  places  where  hu- 
man  beings  congregate,  but  the  most 
interesting  suggestion  was  that  of 
electrifying  schoolrooms  in  the  same 
general  way,  with  high  tension  dis- 
charges, in  order  to  brighten  dull  pu- 
pils. Tests  made  in  Europe  with 
Tesla  apparatus  are  being  repeated 
here. 


A  Sea  Pilot.— Dr.  N.  M.  Hopkins, 
of  Washington,  has  invented  a  sea 
pilot  for  use  in  foggy  weather.  It  is 
a  cigar-shaped  boat  about  50  ft.  long, 
driven  from  the  ship  itself  by  electric 
power  from  a  200-kw.  generating  set 
through  a  cable.  Its  purpose  is  to 
feel  the  ship's  way  far  in  advance 
and  touch  ice,  land,  derelicts,  other 
vessels,  and  send  back  warning. 


MECHANICAL   ENGINEEBINa 
Wm.  T.  Maobudeb 


"Continued  progress"  would  seem 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  profes- 
sion of  mechanical  engineering  during 
the  year  1912,  rather  than  any  mar- 
velous discoveries  or  wonderful  inven- 
tions. Reduction  of  the  wastes  here- 
tofore tolerated  in  the  operation  of 
prime  movers  and  power-plant  ma- 
chinery, and  the  utilization  of  hereto- 
fore unused  fuels  and  materials,  has 
added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineering  industries,  including 
the  generation  of  power,  and  has  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Fuels  for  the  Generation  of  Power. 
— ^A  fuel  may  be  defined  as  any  sub- 
stance which  can  be  economically 
burned  with  air  for  the  generation  of 
heat.  A  heat  engine  may  be  defined 
as  a  machine  for  continuously  chang- 
ing latent  heat  energy  into  mechan- 
ical energy,  or  work.  If  the  latent 
heat  of  the  fuel  is  rendered  potential 
outside  of  the  engine,  the  latter  is 
spoken  of  as  an  external-combustion 
engine;  but,  if  the  heat  is  generated 
inside  of  the  engine,  the  latter  is 
known  as  an  internal-combustion  en- 
gine. Steam  engines  are  external- 
combustion  engines.  In  them,  the  la- 
tent heat  of  the  coal  or  other  fuel 
that  they  may  use  is  rendered  poten- 
tial by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in 
the  furnace  of  the  boiler,  and  this  po- 
tential heat,  through  the  medium  of 
the  steam,  is  transferred  to  the  steam 
engine,  where  it  is  transmuted  into 
mechanical  energy.  If  the  steam  is 
permitted  to  exert  its  pressure  upon 
the  piston  and  so  to  the  other  recipro- 
cating and  rotating  parts  of  the  en- 
gine we  have  the  ordinary  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine.  But  if  the  steam 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  nozzles  or 


orifices,  so  as  to  cause  its  potential 
heat  energy  to  be  changed  into  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  jet  of  steam 
flowing  with  a  velocity  of  from  two 
to  four  thousand  feet  per  second,  and 
if  the  jet  of  steam  is  permitted  either 
to  hit  or  to  impinge  upon  the  buck- 
ets or  blades  of  a  revolving  wheel,  the 
latent  heat  energy  of  the  fuel  which 
generated  the  steam  will  be  changed 
into  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  shaft,  and  so  cause  mechan- 
ical work  to  be  done.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  steam  turbine.  If,  however, 
the  fuel  be  vaporized  or  gasified  and 
fed  to  the  engine,  and  if  the  fuel  be 
there  ignited  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine,  heat  will  be  generated  by  the 
combustion  so  effected,  and  will  be 
inmiediately  changed  into  mechanical 
energy  without  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  an  intermediary  fluid,  such  as 
steam.  Such  an  engine  is  known  as 
an  internal-combustion  engine,  or 
more  commonly  as  a  gas  or  oil  en- 
gine. Except  conmiercially,  it  is  im- 
material what  the  character  of  the 
fuel  is  which  is  fed  to  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  as  in  any  case  it 
must  be  gasified  before  it  can  be 
burned.  This  necessitates  the  use  of 
gasifying,  vaporizing  or  atomizing 
apparatus  through  which  the  solid  or 
liquid  fuel  must  pass  and  be  changed 
inte  a  vapor  or  gas  before  it  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  cylinder  of  an  in- 
ternal-combustion engine;  hence  all 
such  are  gas  engines,  whether  they 
bum  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  crude 
oil,  or  raw  petroleum. 

Waste  of  Fuel  Resources.— In  the 
preparation  of  solid  and  liquid  fuels 
for  use  in  boiler  furnaces  and  in  in- 
ternal-combustion engines  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made.    During  the  past 
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year,  in  producing  500,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  we  wasted  or  left  underground 
250,000,000  tons  of  coal,  in  such  con- 
dition that  probably  it  will  not  be  re- 
covered; that  is,  in  getting  two  tons, 
we  wasted  a  third  ton,  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  mining  was  only  67 
per  cent.  We  turned  loose  into  the 
atmosphere  a  quantity  of  natural  gas 
larger  than  the  total  output  of  arti- 
ficial gas  in  all  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  United  States  (J.  A.  Holmes, 
in  Bulletin  No.  47,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines).  In  fact,  one  state  geologist 
is  of  the  opinion  that  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  natural  ^slb  obtained 
from  the  resources  of  his  state  has 
ever  been  used  for  any  useful  or  eco- 
nomic purpose.  Fully  80,000,000  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  are  now  being  left 
behind  in  the  mines  each  year,  and  it 
is  estimated  that,  since  coal  mining 
b^an  in  this  coimtry,  fully  two  bil- 
lion tons  of  anthracite  and  three  bil- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  coals  have 
been  left  in  the  ground  under  condi- 
tions which  maxe  future  recovery 
highly  improbable  (Charles  L.  Par- 
sons, in  "Notes  on  Mineral  Wastes," 
Bulletin  No.  47,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines).  This  means  that  some  ten 
trillion  horse-power  hours  of  mechan- 
ical energy  have  been  left  in  the 
¥  round  in  permanently  wasted  form, 
his  is  enough  power  to  keep  a  1,200- 
h.  p.  power  plant  going  at  full  rated 
load  every  hour  of  the  year  for  one 
million  years.  Proper  care  of  the 
boiler  and  study  of  the  subject  of 
boiler  ^ciency  and  how  it  can  be 
obtained  have  caused  an  improve- 
ment in  boiler  efficiency  of  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.  "The  entirely  need- 
less and  seemingly  ruthless  loss  of  the 
energy  from  carbon  in  the  production 
of  coke  is  apparently  without  excuse, 
as  the  value  of  the  recoverable  con- 
tents of  the  coal  made  into  coke  in 
beehive*  ovens  which  was  wasted  in 
1910  would  have  been  between  35  and 
40  million  dollars.  If  all  the  coke 
made  in  the  United  States  were  pro- 
duced in  retort  ovens,  these  would 
yield  from  the  carbon  now  wastefully 
consumed  approximately  one  million 
horse-power  if  fed  to  gas  engines." 
(E.  W.  Parker,  "The  Production  of 
Coke  in  1910,"  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States,  1910,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1911,  p.  263.) 


Oil  FneL — In  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  petroleum,  one  problem 
of  importance  is  now  being  solved  in 
this  country,  as  it  has  a&eady  been 
solved  quite  satisfactorily  in  Europe 
where  the  economic  conditions  are 
more  severe  and  intense,  namely,  a 
gas  engine  that  will  use  crude  petro- 
leum of  any  kind  irrespective  of 
whether  it  has  a  paraffin  or  an  as- 
phalt base.  Such  an  engine  is  found 
m  the  Diesel  oil  engine,  which  having 
been  built  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  occasionally  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  patents,  is  now  be- 
ing built  in  increasingly  large  num- 
bers in  a|l  the  civilised  countries  of 
the  world.  It  is  capable  of  using 
practically  every  kind  of  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel,  including  many  which 
heretofore  have  defied  all  efforts  at 
utilization.  It  is  being  made  in  sizes 
up  to  12,000  h.  p.  and  2,000  h.  p. 
per  cylinder,  both  single  and  double 
acting  and  operating  on  either  the 
two-stroke  or  the  four-stroke  cycles. 
To  an  American  a  humiliating  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  forced  by  commercial  con- 
ditions and  engineering  lethargy  to 
obtain  the  Diesel  oil  engines  for  cer- 
tain of  its  torpedo  boats  from  the 
firm  of  Sulzer  Brothers,  of  Winter- 
thur,  Switzerland.  Much  impetus 
has  been  given  during  the  past  year, 
however,  to  the  manufacture  of  high- 
pressure  oil  engines  of  both  the  Diesel 
and  t^e  semi-Diesel  types.  While 
guarantees  of  not  better  than  0.6  lb. 
of  crude  oil  per  horse-power  per  hour 
can  be  obtained,  many  Diesel  oil  en- 
gines have  been  reported  as  having 
generated  a  horse-power  for  an  hour 
on  the  expenditure  of  0.45  lb.  of 
crude  petroleum,  and  certain  semi- 
Diesel  engines,  using  kerosene,  are  re- 
ported to  have  used  on  test  trials 
only  0.37  to  0.40  lb.  of  oil  per  horse- 
power per  hour. 

In  1911,  100,000,000  barrels  of 
crude  petroleum,  valued  at  $51,- 
000,000,  was  produced  in  California 
and  the  Gulf  states.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  million  barrels,  valued  at 
$83,000,000,  was  obtained  from  the 
other  oil  fields  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  amounts,  possibly  nine  mil- 
lion barrels  was  capable  of  being  re- 
fined as  gas  oil,  which  is  suitable  for 
use   in  medium-pressure  oil  engines. 
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At  present,  gas  oils  are  little  used 
for  lack  of  suitable  engines,  but  the 
recent  introduction  of  Diesel  and 
semi-Diesel  oil-engines  promises  to 
overcome  this  objection  to  the  use  of 
these  oils. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  coals  and  pe- 
troleum solely  that  we  must  look  for 
large  quantities  of  fuels  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  generation  of  pow- 
er in  gas  and  oil  engines.     In  1909 
60,000,000  gallons  of  coal  tar,  valued 
at  $1,500,000,  and  90,000,000  gallons 
of  gas  tar,  valued  at  $2,000,000,  and 
1,300,000  gal.  of  wood  tars,  valued  at 
$177,000,  were  produced  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.    All  these  can  It^  success- 
fully   used    in    high-pressure    oil-en- 
gines,  in    which   one   pump   supplies 
tar  oil  for  use  as  the  fuel,  and  a  sec- 
ond piunp  supplies  gas  oil,  or  other 
light  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  spontane- 
ous ignition.     The  recent  decision  of 
certain     oil-producing     and     refining 
companies  to  curtail  the  production 
of  fuel  oils,  followed  by  the  notices 
which  have  been  served  upon  users  of 
fuel    oils   in   oil   engines   that   when 
their   present  contracts   for  fuel   oil 
have  expired,  they  need  not  look  for 
them   to   be   renewed,   will   probably 
cause  many  oil-engines  which  are  now 
working  on  good  oils  to  be  changed 
over  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  used 
with  tar  oils  and  other  fuels  which 
heretofore  in  this  country  have  been 
wasted.    The  cause  of  this  decision  of 
the  oil-refining  companies  is  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  gasoline  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  development 
of  the  gasoline  motor  car  and  com- 
mercial  vehicle,    as   well   as   by   the 
thousands  of  small  gasoline  engines 
used  for  motor-boat  and  farming  pur- 
poses.     Few    people    appreciate    the 
present  demand  for  gasoline  and  the 
economic  impossibility  of  "repealing 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand."     It 
is  reported  that  one  firm  of  several 
in    Chicago    sold    25,000    two-horse 
power  gasoline  engines  in  1911,  and 
that  their  sales  in  1912  will  probably 
far  exceed  that  figure.    The  licensees 
of  another  firm   are  reported  to  be 
shipping  kerosene-oil   engines  at  the 
rate  of  almost   1,000  h.  p.  capacity 
per  day.    One  company  made  and  sold 
200,000  carburetors   in    1910,   and   is 
still  increasing  its  business.     While 
gasoline  has  served  to  introduce  the 


gas  engine  to  millions  of  people,  the 
demand   for  it  now  far  exceeds  the 
supply.     Notwithstanding   the   large 
sums  of  money  which  have  been  spent 
in  experimentation,  satisfactory  and 
economic  methods  for  the  obtainment 
of  gasoline  by  either  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  the  heavier  oils,  as  in  the 
cracking   process,  or   by   a  chemical 
process,   have    not    been    discovered. 
\Vhen  it  is  remembered  that  almost 
one  million  gasoline  motor  cars  were 
registered   in   the   United   States    in 
1912,  and  that  25  h.  p.  was  probably 
the  average  power  of  each  of  these 
cars;    when   it   is   stated   that   there 
were*  over  one  million  gasoline   mo- 
tors with  an  average  capacity  of  10 
h.  p.  in  use  in  motor  boats  and  on 
farms  during  the  past  year,  or  a  total 
of  35,000,000  h.  p.  of  gasoline  engines 
available  for  practically  instantane- 
ous use;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  engines  use  one  pint  or  one 
pound   of   gasoline   as    the   probable 
minimum  per  horse  power  per  hour 
when  operated  at  full  load,  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  one  hour  of  use  they 
would  generate  35,000,000  h.  p.  and 
require    4,500,000    gal.    of    gasoline, 
valued  at  $700,000.    Hence,  the  total 
annual  supply  of  gasoline,  estimated 
to  be   1,500,000,000  gal.,  would  last 
but  333   hours;    this  means   that  if 
every  gasoline  engine  were  to  be  run 
at  its  rated  load  each  day,  the  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  is  only  sufficient  to 
permit  it  to  be  operated  for  one  hour 
per  day,  or  for  333  hours  per  year. 
In  other  words,  the  annual  output  of 
gasoline  in  this  country  is  only  suf- 
ficient   to    operate    continuously    at 
their  rated  power  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  gasoline  engines  already 
sold  and  in  operation.    For  these  rea- 
sons   mechanical    engineers    abroad, 
and   more   recently   in   this   coimtry, 
have   been   spending  much   time  and 
money  in   the  devdopment  and  per- 
fection of  the  kerosene  oil  and  crude- 
oil  engines,   as   it   is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  continuously  increas- 
ing use  of  motor  cars,  motor  boats 
and    stationary    internal-combustion 
engines    will    demand    not    only    a 
cheaper  fuel  than  gasoline,  but  some 
other  fuel.    Such  a  fuel  we  now  have 
in  kerosene. 

Automobile*. — The  estimate  made  a 
year    ago    (AiciaacAN    Ybab    Book, 
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1911,  p.  704)  that  700,000  motor  cars, 
including    pleasure    vehicles,    motor 
trucks  and  wagons,  had  been  licensed 
by  the  different  states   in    1911,   of 
which  possibly  200,000  had  been  built 
within    a   year,    proved    to    be    most 
modest,  although  it  was  the  largest 
estimate    published.      The    estimated 
average   selling    price    of    these   ma- 
chines was  put  at  $1,200.    The  actual 
figure  for  the  year  was  $1,246.     For 
the  year    1912    it   is   now  estimated 
that  the  output  of  new  pleasure  cars 
and  commercial   vehicles  and  trucks 
will  be  300,000,  and  that  a  total  of  a 
few  over  a  million  cars  are  in  use  in 
this  country.     The  estimated  selling 
price    of    these    cars    is    $1,083,    or 
$325,000,000  for  the  total  output  of 
motor  cars  in  1912,  and  the  estimated 
total  first  cost  of  motor  cars  now  in 
use  in  this  country  over  $1,500,000,- 
000.    Few  people  appreciate  what  this 
number  of  cars  actually  means,  either 
in  length  of  line  occupied  in  a  pro- 
cession, or  the  power  that  they  are 
capable  of  developing.    It  is  reported 
that  there  are  150,0(K)  motor  cars  and 
vehicles  in  England.    As  our  popula- 
tion is  twice  as  great,  it  appears  that 
motor   cars    are   three   and    one-half 
times  as  numerous  per  capita  in  this 
country  as  in  England.    Another  in- 
teresting feature  is  thalf  the  average 
increase   in   use  of  motor  cars  con- 
tinues to  be  upward  of  20  per  cent. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  nas  been 
a  very  ffreat  decrease  in  both  the  cost 
and  selling  prices  of  these  machines. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
changed     retail     manufacture     into 
wholesale,  requiring  the  design   and 
operation  of  many  special  tools  solely 
for  the  manufacture  of  some  one  piece 
of  the  car  or  of  its  engine.    This  can 
be  illustrated  by  an  ol^rvation  made 
in  Detroit,  where  in  one  factory  one 
man  was  operating  a  machine  which 
was  boring  two  cylinders  at  a  time, 
while  at  another  factory  a  man  was 
operating  several  machines  which  col- 
lectively   were    boring    12    cylinders. 
This   will    illustrate  also   why   it  is 
that  American  machines  are  so  much 
lower  in  price,  and  yet  not  necessari- 
ly poorer  in  quality  than  machines 
made  elsewhere.     Again,  the  use  of 
vanadium  steel  and  other  alloy  steels 
for    parts    requiring    great    strength 
and  supreme  toughness  has  decreased 


the  weight  of  the  machine;  likewise, 
the  use  of  the  aluminum  alloys  for 
many  large  parts,  as  well  as  small, 
has  had  a  similar  effect  in  increasing 
the  lightness  of  the  machine  and 
therefore  decreasing  the  wear  of,  and 
expense  for,  pneimiatic  tires.  While 
in  England  during  the  summer  the 
author  was  told  by  the  business  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  largest  English 
gas-engine  manufacturing  companies 
that  imtil  this  year  he  had  always 
used  a  popular  make  of  French  car, 
and  that  his  annual  expense  for  tires 
averaged  £200,  or  $1,000,  and  that  he 
had  now  bought  a  car  of  a  very  popu- 
lar American  make  which  cost  him 
under  $900  when  delivered  in  Eng- 
land. The  author's  informant  stat^ 
that  so  far  the  car  had  been  perfect- 
ly satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  that 
if  it  lasted  only  one  year  he 
would  be  saving  money.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  cars  made  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  to  40,000  per  an- 
niun  are  poor  and  cheap.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  American  reputa- 
tions and  for  the  lives  of  the  users 
there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  makes 
of  cars  wherein  carbon  steels,  malle- 
able iron,  if  not  cast  iron,  and  other 
materials  of  low  strength,  are  used, 
instead  of  vanadiiun  st^Is,  drop  forg- 
ings,  pressed  steel  parts,  and  castings 
of  aluminum  alloys. 

While  France  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  automobile  industry  and  the  best 
machines  were  made  in  that  country, 
Americans  had  to  import  foreign  ma- 
chines if  they  desired  to  have  the 
best,  but  that  day  has  now  gone  by. 
France  still  retains  its  European  lead 
of  marketing  the  most  expensive  cars, 
but  the  Frenchman,  like  the  English- 
man, has  learned  to  turn  to  America 
for  reliable  low-priced  cars.  Our  ex- 
ports to  France  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1912  were  $1,497,000.  This 
is  a  gain  of  67  per  cent,  over  the  fig- 
ure for  the  corresponding  months  in 
1911.  ''Made  in  America"  should  be 
a  synonym  for  low  price  but  not 
necessarily  for  cheapness. 

The  total  value  of  automobiles  ex- 
ported during  the  fiscal  year  1912 
was  $12,965,049,  an  increase  of  $3,- 
416,349  over  the  preceding  year.  In 
the  same  year  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  cars  declined  from 
$2,851,446  to  $1,898,843. 
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Aeroplane  Motors. — In  the  issue  of 
the  Engineering  Magazine  for  April, 
1912,  Captain  Horace  B.  Wild,  in  dis- 
cussing **The  Engineer's  Responsibili- 
ty for  the  Air-craft  of  the  Future," 
says: 

The  fntnre  and  progress  of  the  aero- 
plane and  of  aviation  are  In  the  hands 
of  the  engineer,  and  not  until  the  engi- 
neer takes  bold  and  applies  his  school- 
ing in  construction  and  design  and 
practical  way  of  obtaining  results  will 
the  aeroplane  be  made  use  of  generally. 
The  comparatiyely  crude  and  unreliable 
motor  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  at 
the  present  time  is  no  doubt  tbe  cause 
of  many  of  the  fatalities  and  accidents 
befalling  the  aeroplane,  and  these  are 
almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  late 
setback  from  which  aviation  has  only 
just  begun  to  recover.  Tbe  enormous 
amount  of  money  which  has  been  ex- 
pended in  developing  a  gasoline  motor 
such  as  is  used  in  automobiles  to-day 
ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  the  de- 
signer to  forbear  spending  valuable 
time  and  capital  on  freak  motors.  The 
automobile  engine  is  now  almost  per- 
fection, and  is  what  might  be  termed 
thoroughly  reliable. 

He  complains  of  the  absence  of  such 
necessary  refinements  as  the  use  of 
fiber  tubes  for  conveying  the  high- 
tension  leads  to  the  spark  plug  from 
the  magneto,  and  to  the  absence  of 
facilities  for  the  circulation  of  hot 
water  around  the  jacket  of  the  car- 
buretor, which  would  eliminate  the 
trouble  of  freezing  at  high  altitudes. 
He  deprecates  the  elimination  of  what 
some  people  consider  to  be  unneces- 
sary parts  in  order  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reliability  of  the  motor. 
Discussing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  air-cooled  versus  water- 
cooled  motors,  preference  is  given  to 
the  water-cooled  machine  because  ( 1 ) 
more  power  is  obtained  per  unit  of 
cylinder  capacity;  (2)  the  valves 
give,  or  should  give,  practically  no 
trouble;  (3)  the  radiators  used  for 
cooling  can  be  ^o  arranged  as  to  of- 
fer very  little  head  resistance;  (4) 
the  lubrication  problem  is  much  sim- 
plified; (5)  the  head  resistance  is 
less;  and  finally  the  water-cooled  en- 
gine has  a  larger  percentage  of  value 
where  power,  duration  and  economy 
in  gas  and  oil  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration.   In  the  design  of  engines  for 


aeroplanes,  uniformity  of  torque  is  an 
early  consideration.  The  four-cylin- 
der engine  is  unsuitable  for  aeroplane 
work  ^ause  the  torque  drops  to  zero 
twice  during  every  revolution,  and 
this  demands  the  use  of  a  fiywheel,  as 
in  motor-car  practice.  Small  cylin- 
ders, say,  of  less  than  12  h.  p.  maxi- 
mum capacity,  and  many  of  them,  are 
to  be  preferred,  so  as  to  give  uni- 
formity of  motion  and  a  minimum  of 
recoil  at  the  time  of  ignition.  In 
aeroplane  engines  it  is  quite  proper 
to  sacrifice  power  to  gain  uniformity 
of  torque.  It  is  stated  that  "the  en- 
gine manufacturer  who  will  knuckle 
down,  design,  and  construct  a  really 
satisfactory  motor  would  have  almost 
the  whole  trade  to  himself,  and  would 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  have  the  satisfaction  that 
he  has  made  the  aeroplane  much 
more  reliable  than  it  was  before.** 

At  the  recent  Aviation  Salon  in 
Paris,  practically  all  the  various 
types  and  kinds  of  aeroplane  en- 
gines were  exhibited,  from  the  two- 
cylinder,  opposed  Nieuport  engine,  to 
the  three-cylinder  Anzani  and  tbe 
three-cylinder  rotary  L' A  viator,  to 
the  12-cylinder  Renault,  the  14-cylin- 
der  Gnome  and  the  16-cylinder  Bur- 
lap. Their  weights  varied  from  6  lb. 
per  h.  p.  down  to  a  minimum  of  1.8 
lb.,  or  256  lb.  for  a  140-h.  p.  Gnome 
engine. 

Natural  Versus  Induced  Draft — 
For  the  generation  of  heat  by  the 
combustion  of  fuel  in  external-com- 
bustion plants,  some  means  must  be 
supplied  of  creating  the  necessary 
draft  which  will  cause  the  requisite 
amount  of  air  to  be  supplied  to  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace.  The  oldest 
method  is  doubtless  the  one  still 
found  among  semi-civilized  peoples, 
and  also  commonly  used  by  campers, 
of  inducing  a  draft  by  fanning  the 
fire  or  by  blowing  it  with  the  breath. 
The  creation  of  a  draft  by  the  use  of 
the  thermodynamic  structure  called  a 
chimney  came  in  later.  In  recent 
years  the  two  kinds  of  artificial 
draft,  namely  induced  and  forced, 
have  competed  with  chimneys  for  the 
opportunities  oflfered  to  furnish  draft 
to  power  plants  and  furnaces.  The 
results  have  been  marked  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  brick 
chimneys,  the  novel  use  of  reinforced 
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concrete  for  chimney  construction, 
and  a  very  decided  decrease  in  their 
first  cost.  However,  as  the  height 
and  area  of  a  chimney  are  fixed,  once 
it  is  built,  its  draft-creating  powers 
are  thereafter  solely  dependent  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  gases  pass- 
ing through  it  and  the  amount  of 
air  permitted  to  enter  at  the  bottom. 
Furthermore,  it  delivers  its  gases  and 
smoke  at  one  constant  level,  which 
must  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
the  smoke  being  blown  directly  into 
the  windows  of  surrounding  build- 
ings. When  a  change  of  fuels  is  de- 
cided upon,  there  is  usually  a  de- 
mand for  increased  draft  with  which 
to  bum  the  poorer  and  therefore 
cheaper  fuels.  Also,  when  more  pow- 
er is  required,  more  fuel  must  be 
burned  and  more  draft  must  be  crea- 
ted. In  either  case  the  demands  may 
exceed  the  possibilities  of  the  chim- 
ney and  an  additional  stack  will 
have  to  be  built;  whereas,  the  use 
of  the  induced-draft  system  would 
have  meant  simply  a  higher  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  fan  by  which  the 
burned  gases  are  sucked  from  the 
furnace  through  the  boiler  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  atmosphere  either  through 
a  short  delivery  pipe,  or  stack,  or 
through  a  taller  chimney  so  as  to  de- 
liver the  gases  at  an  elevation  above 
the  roofs  of  surrounding  buildings 
and  where  they  would  be  the  least  ob- 
jectionable. During  the  past  year  a 
number  of  large  induced-draft  fans 
have  been  installed  in  connection 
with  economizers.  Some  of  these  fans 
have  been  over  12  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  engineering  problems  which  once 
were  so  difficult  of  solution  no  longer 
present  exceptional  difficulties.  The 
present  problems  are  chiefly  conmier- 
cial  or  structural  and  demand  good 
judgment  rather  than  good  designing 
ability. 

Smoke. — The  deposition  of  smoke 
upon  one's  person  or  possessions  may 
frequently  create  comment;  but  until 
recently  no  serious  and  complete  eco- 
nomic study  has  been  made  of  the 
tremendous  losses  incident  to  the  in- 
complete combustion  of  coal.  We 
have  all  been  selfish  and  felt  that  so 
long  as  we  were  not  seriously  an- 
noyed by  what  some  people  have  been 
so  forward  as  to  speak  of  as  a  nui- 
sance, we  did  not  care  how  much  the 


other  fellow  wasted  his  money  and 
fuel  by  incomplete  combustion.  The 
great  cry  has  been  against  ''smoke," 
whereas  the  present  cry  is  against 
the  losses  always  incidental  to  the 
creation  of  smoke.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  smoke  is  visible  and  dirty, 
and  therefore  a  nuisance;  whereas 
the  hydro-carbon  and  carbon  monox- 
ide gases  which  accompany  the  smoke 
are  usually  invisible  and  therefore 
create  no  comment.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a  chimney  belching  forth  large  vol- 
umes of  densely  black  smoke  is  wast- 
ing over  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  the 
solid  carbon  which  it  is  delivering  to 
the  atmosphere;  whereas  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  wasting  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  of  valuable  combustible 
gases  which  the  owner  has  paid  for 
and  from  which  he  might  have  ob- 
tained some  heat,  if  he  had  employed 
a  more  skillful  fireman,  or  had  used 
a  better  furnace  setting,  or  a  mechan- 
ical stoker  for  supplying  fuel  to  the 
furnace.  The  presence  of  smoke  is 
therefore  properly  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  valuable 
combustible  gases,  and  of  bad  furnace 
conditions  and  operation. 

In  the  Canadian  Engineer  is  re- 
ported a  paper  by  Dr.  John  S.  Owens 
before  the  International  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Congress  on  establishing  a 
''smoke  standard."  He  states  that 
smoke  may  be  measured  in  any  one 
of  six  ways,  but  that  the  only  prac- 
tical one  is  to  compare  the  ratio  of 
the  density  of  the  smoke  to  some 
standard  by  optical  means.  He  has 
designed  an  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a  telescope  having  a  revolving  ec- 
centric disc  fixed  in  the  optical  sys- 
tem at  a  point  which  may  oe  brought 
into  the  focus  of  both  object-glass 
and  eye-piece.  The  disc  contains  a 
number  of  graduated  smoked  glasses 
arranged  in  cells  around  the  center. 
The  glasses  are  numbered  in  the  ra- 
tio of  their  thickness.  By  comparing 
the  opacity  of  the  smoke  issuing  from 
a  chimney  with  the  opacity  of  the 
smoked  glasses,  and  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  the  glass  whose  opacity  corre- 
sponds to  the  density  of  the  observed 
smoke  by  the  diameter  of  the  chim- 
ney, the  actual  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  soot  in  the  smoke  can  be  obtained. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Research  of  the 
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University  of  Pittsburgh  has  begun 
the  important  study  of  the  smoke 
problem  from  the  broadest  standpoint 
and  with  consideration  of  the  techni- 
cal, economic,  sanitary,  and  legal  as- 
pects of  the  subject.  Each  of  the  lines 
of  investigation  is  being  carried  on 
by  one  or  more  specialists  and  includes 
not  only  the  prevention  of  smoke,  but 
its  effects  upon  health,  plant  life, 
buildings,  the  moral  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  increased  cost  of  living 
due  to  the  dirt  deposited  and  damage 
done.  By  the  coordination  of  these 
various  researches  by  competent  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  lines  it  is 
expected  that  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  will  be  put  upon  a 
scientific  foundation  and  that  the  sci- 
ence will  be  followed  universally  by 
the  art  of  smoke-prevention.  Tliis  is 
not  solely  an  engineering  problem  but 
an  economic  and  social  one  which 
must  be  solved  by  the  engineer  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  both  the 
economist  and  the  sociologist.  Fur- 
thermore it  is  an  engineering  waste 
which  can  be  prevented,  but  whose 
waste  cannot  be  utilized,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently done  with  other  waste  prod- 
ucts; besides  which,  it  creates  both 
industrial  and  social  wastes  which  are 
distinctively  opposed  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  body  politic.  (See  also  VII, 
Municipal  Engineering,) 

Gas  Producers. — For  something  like 
60  years  gas  producers  have  been 
used  for  the  generation  of  gases  of 
low  heating  value  from  solid  fuels, 
but  only  within  the  last  15  years 
have  many  serious  attempts  been 
made  to  use  the  producer  for  the 
generation  of  gases  for  power  uses. 
The  reason  has  been  that  it  has  been 
so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
move the  dust  and  tar  from  the  gas 
and  so  prevent  its  deposition  upon 
the  valves  and  cylinder  walls  of  the 
gas  engine.  Among  the  various  de- 
vices that  have  been  tried  may  be 
mentioned  washing  the  gas  by  caus- 
ing it  to  ascend  through  a  tall  scrub- 
ber down  which  water  was  being 
sprayed,  or  by  causing  water  and  the 
gas  to  enter  at  the  center  of  a  cen- 
trifugal fan  and  be  thrown  out  by  the 
force  produced.  Neither  of  these 
methods  has  met  with  complete  and 
satisfactory  acceptance,  on  account  of 
their   inefficiency.     The   methods   for 


removing  the  dust  and  tar  by  inertia 
and  centrifugal  force  not  having  al- 
ways proved  satisfactory,  the  most 
recent  method  is  that  of  impact, 
whereby  the  particles  of  dust  and  tar 
mingle  with  the  cooling  water  and 
are  projected  with  high  velocity  from 
the  vanes  of  one  fan  against  the  vanes 
of  a  second  circumscribing  fan  travr 
eling  with  the  same  velocity,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  various 
devices  for  scrubbing  producer  gas 
have  worked  so  satisfactorily  for  so 
many  months  in  so  many  plants  and 
on  such  a  variety  of  bituminous  and 
semi-bituminous  coals,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  power-gas  producer 
could  be  hereafter  specified  and  used 
with  more  confidence.  Cases  are  re- 
ported where  the  fires  have  not  been 
out  for  many  months  and  where  the 
cost  of  operation  has  not  exceeded 
that  of  the  ordinary  boiler  plant  of 
the  same  size. 

The  increasing  uses  of  oil  in  boiler 
furnaces  for  the  generation  of  steam 
and  in  oil-engines  for  the  generation 
of  power  have  caused  some  people  to 
think  that  the  field  of  the  gas  pro- 
ducer is  limited  to  the  generation  of 
gas  solely  for  heating  and  metallur- 
gical uses.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
seen  the  increasing  use  of  the  power- 
gas  producer  not  only  for  the  combus- 
tion of  anthracite  and  coke,  but  also 
for  the  combustion  of  lignites  and 
bituminous  coals,  and  more  recently 
of  even  peat  briquettes,  in  producers* 
of  the  suction  type.  As  in  many 
other  lines  of  industry,  this  is  an 
economic  problem  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

Power  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indus- 
tries.— ^Although  the  rolling  mill  has 
been  used  in  the  iron  industry  for  125 
years,  the  definite  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  amounts  of  power  required  to 
roll  metals  of  various  sizes,  tempera- 
tures, and  reductions  per  pass  with 
rollers  of  different  sizes,  has  not  been 
as  great  as  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  made  available  by  experimental 
study  in  parallel  lines  of  industrial 
effort.  The  introduction  of  the  elec- 
tric motor,  with  the  accompanying 
ease  with  which  the  power  being  used 
could  be  determined,  has  enabled  fore- 
men, master  mechanics,  and  superin- 
tendents to  keep  records  of  the  maxi- 
mum  and   total   powers   which    were 
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being  used  in  the  rolling  of  metals. 
This  has  caused  others  to  obtain  the 
desired  information  as  to  variations 
in  power  by  the  use  of  the  steam-en- 
gine indicator,  preferably  the  continu- 
ous indicator,  which  draws  diagrams 
indicating  the  amounts  of  power 
which  are  developed  at  each  stroke  of 
the  steam  engine. 

This  complex  subject  was  ably  dis- 
cussed bv  Harold  Wheatley  in  the  is- 
sue of  tne  Engineering  Magazine  for 
April,  1912.  It  seems  that  the  kind 
of  machine  and  its  structural  design 
has  much  to  do  with  the  power  re- 
quired to  roll  metal  and  reduce  it  a 
given  amount  at  a  given  temperature, 
and  that  possibly  the  reason  for  one 
piece  getting  stuck  in  the  rolls,  while 
previous  ones  have  passed,  may  be 
that  the  roll  necks  become  overheated 
and  expand,  creating  an  excess  of 
friction  and  an  excessive  demand  for 
power  which  the  engine  is  not  capable 
of  delivering  at  the  instant  because  of 
both  the  kinetic  energy  of  its  flywheel 
and  the  pressure  energy  of  the  steam 
upon  its  pistons;  the  engine  therefore 
stows  down  and  stops,  before  the  piece 
had  been  passed  completely  through 
the  rolls.  "The  friction  losses  on  roll- 
ing mills  are  so  varying  that  the 
power  constants  derived  from  experi- 
ments on  actual  mills  are  not  true 
indexes  of  the  power  required  per  unit 
of  displacement  actually  to  reduce  the 
metal,  although  they  may  serve  fair- 
ly well  as  guides  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  mill  drives."  It  would  seem, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Amebican 
Ykab  Book  for  1911  (p.  712),  that 
the  nroblems  pertaining  to  friction 
and  lubrication,  to  the  wear  of  the 
journals  and  bearings,  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  efficient  lubricants,  are 
common  to  all  classes  of  machinery, 
and  have  much  to  do  not  only  with 
the  upkeep  of  a  machine,  but  with  its 
output,  which  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  rolling- 
mill  industry  that  reluctance  to  ex- 
periment has  been  shown.  In  the 
various  branches  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, steel-plant  engineers  have  clung 
to  machines  whose  worth  had  been 
proven  until  the  demand  for  increased 
output  has  necessitated  a  change.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  many  project- 
•«d  new  processes  have  failed  or  been 


made  to  fail  for  lack  of  suitable  and 
adequate  machinery.  This  is  the 
more  singular  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  growth  of  the  steel  industry 
has  been  not  only  rapid  but  spectacu- 
lar. A  comparison,  however,  between 
equipments  which  have  been  retained 
in  some  steel  mills  for  many  years 
when  they  should  have  been  scrapped 
with  the  modern,  more  powerful, 
more  rapid,  electrically  driven  equip- 
ments which  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced, will  show  that  changes  have 
been  made  not  only  in  the  power  and 
size  of  the  machines  but  frequently 
in  their  refinements.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  iron  production  of  25,000,000 
tons  made  per  annum  is  used  in  the 
production  of  rails,  structural  shapes, 
plates,  bars,  and  the  other  iron  prod- 
ucts demanded  bv  the  industrial 
world.  To  manufacture  this  huge 
output  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  has 
demanded  equipment  of  corresponding 
size  and  power.  The  large  rail  miU 
of  the  Indiana  Steel  Co.  at  Gary,  In- 
diana, turns  out  3,500  tons  of  rails 
in  24  hours.  It  is  evident  that  hand 
labor  would  be  inadequate.  Ample 
power  must  be  available  for  each  and 
every  one  of  the  many  operations 
once  performed  by  hand  or  by  water 
or  steam  power.  This  demands  pow- 
er plants  of  large  size;  and,  if  the 
machinery  is  operated  by  steam  en- 
gines, then  they  must  be  capable  of 
caring  for  suddenly  applied  loads  and 
of  carrying  them  for  some  minutes. 
Furthermore,  the  machinery  must  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  absolutely  auto- 
matic. It  is  not  solely  in  the  steam 
engines  and  motors  for  driving  the 
rolling  mills  with  their  sudden  varia- 
tions in  load  that  we  find  the  great- 
est recent  improvements,  but  in  the 
size  and  refinements  which  have  been 
made  in  all  the  accessory  machinery 
of  rolling  mills  and  steelworks,  and 
including  the  hoisting  machinery 
with  which  the  large  quantities  of 
ore  are  now  hoisted. 

Probably  the  greatest  progress  and 
saving  which  have  been  made  in  the 
iron  industry  in  recent  years  have 
been  made  in  the  blast-furnace  plants, 
progress  not  only  in  the  reduction  of 
the  quantities  of  ore  and  flux  required 
per  ton  of  pig  made,  but  in  such  sav- 
ing of  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace 
as  to  provide  not  only  ample  power 
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for  the  blowing  engines,  pumps,  hoist- 
ing and  other  accessory  machinery, 
but  also  large  amounts  of  power  for 
salef.  It  is  estimated  that  a  furnace 
having  an  annual  output  of  100,000 
tons,  or  300  tons  per  day,  will  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  gas  available  for 
power  purposes  equivalent  to  the  heat 
energy  from  102  tons  of  good  bitumin- 
ous coal  burned  every  24  hours,  or  to 
a  continuous  output  from  gas  engines 
of  11,000  brake  h.  p.  Deducting  3,000 
h.  p.  for  operating  the  blowing  en- 
gines and  other  auxiliaries,  8,000 
n.  p.  of  excess  power  will  be  available 
for  sale  or  other  uses.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  one-thirteenth  of  a 
horse  power  of  continuous  power  for 
each  ton  of  annual  output  of  pig 
iron,  or  2,000,000  b.  h.  p.  continu- 
ously available  for  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  c(Hintry.  At  a  few  places 
this  waste  power  is  being  utilized.  At 
the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Electric  Sup- 
ply Co.  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
England,  53,000  h.  p.  is  being  devel- 
oped by  steam  power  from  the  waste 
gases  from  the  blast  furnaces  and 
coke  ovens.  If  this  gas  were  used  in 
gas  engines,  over  100,000  h.  p.  would 
be  developed  and  100,000  tons  of  coal 
saved  annually.  At  Heinitz,  in  the 
Saar  district  of  Germany,  13,000 
brake  h.  p.  is  being  obtained  from 
the  waste  gases  of  coke  ovens  of  the 
state  collieries.  The  Rhenish  West- 
phalian  Electricity  Works  in  Essen, 
Germany,  has  three  gas-power  plants 
obtaining  their  supply  of  gas  from 
neighboring  iron  works.  Similar  gen- 
eration and  sale  of  gas-power  in  this 
country  have  been  considered,  but  so 
far  our  most  up-to-date  blast  fur- 
naces have  found  use  for  all  their 
excess  power  in  their  own  plants. 

Tbe  Turbine  Pump.— Although  in- 
vented by  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  in  1875, 
the  turbine  pump  did  not  come  into 
extended  use  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Within  the  past  few  years 
its  efficiency  and  the  pressures  at 
which  it  can  be  economically  used 
have  been  so  greatly  increased  that 
it  is  difficult  to  mention  uses  to  which 
it  cannot  be  put  both  economically 
and  conveniently.  The  old-fashioned 
centrifugal  pump  had  efficiencies  sel- 
dom reaching  60  per  cent.,  frequently 


a  few  months  of  use.  The  modern 
multi-stage  turbine  pump,  with 
shrouded  vanes  in  the  impeller  and 
diffusers  in  the  surrounding  case,  is 
capable  of  giving  efficiencies  of  up- 
ward of  80  per  cent,  under  the  best 
conditions,  and  still  higher  ones  have 
been  reported.  It  occupies  much  less 
space;  and,  on  account  of  its  desired 
high  speed  of  rotation,  it  lends  itself 
to  union  with  either  a  steam  turbine 
or  electric  motor.  ("The  Evolution 
of  the  Turbine  Pump,"  by  E.  Hopkin- 
son  and  A.  E.  L.  Chorlton,  Proo,  Inst, 
Mech.  Engrs.) 

Turbo-blowers  and  Compressors. — 
The  marked  success  and  large  use  of 
the  steam  turbine  which  uses  steam 
expansively  naturally  led  engineers  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  reversing 
the  operation  and  of  compressing  air 
by  the  same  means,  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Hon.  Charles  A.  Par- 
sons of  England  and  Prof.  A.  Rateau 
of  Paris,  the  two  most  successful  de- 
signers of  steam  turbines,  were  among 
the  first  builders  of  centrifugal  blow- 
ers and  compressors  on  a  commercial 
basis.  The  axial-flow  and  radial-flow 
designs  of  steam  turbines  were  nat- 
urally duplicated  by  their  inventors 
in  the  designs  of  their  compressors. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  revolving  discs  of  the 
axial-flow  blowers  is  greater  than  the 
resistance  of  the  discs  of  the  radial- 
flow  blower;  and  that  the  latter 
"transmit  energy  to  the  air  practical- 
ly over  their  whole  area  from  center 
to  periphery,  and  hence  a  greater 
amount  of  energy  can  be  transmitted 
per  stage  than  is  possible  with  axial- 
flow  blowers,  in  which  air  or  gas  is 
seized  and  compressed  only  at  the 
periphery  of  the  impeller"  ( Franz  zur 
Nedden,  in  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine, July,  1912,  et  aeq.). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  no- 
table uses  of  the  turbo-blower  has 
been  its  recent  introduction  into 
blast-furnace  and  steel-works  practice' 
in  the  place  of  reciprocating  blowing 
engines.  The  turbo-blowers  and  com- 
pressors may  be  directly  driven  by 
either  a  steam  turbine  or  an  electric 
motor.  A  recent  installation  is  of  a 
five-stage  Curtis  steam  turbine  direct- 
ly connected  to  a  three-stage  compres- 
sor which  delivers  either  35,000  cub. 


giving  only  40  per  cent,  or  less  after  I  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  against  a 
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pressure  of  15  lb.  per  sq.  in.  when 
developing  2,700  h.  p.  and  when  run- 
ning at  2,500  revolutions  per  minute, 
or  else  40,000  cub.  ft.  of  tree  air  per 
minute  against  a  pressure  of  30  lb., 
requiring  5,400  h.  p.  and  a  speed  of 
3,250  revolutions  per  minute.  Steam 
at  150  lb.  pressure  is  used  and  ex- 
hausted into  a  vacuum  of  28  in.  of 
mercury.  The  impellers  are  54  in.  in 
diameter.  The  noor  space  occupied 
by  this  turbo-compressor  unit  is  26 
ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  11  ft.  high, 
or  4,576  cu.  ft.  of  circumscribing  vol- 
ume, and  one-fourteenth  the  space  re- 
quired for  a  twin  tandem  gas-engine 
driven  compressor,  or  a  cross-com- 
pound reciprocating  steam  engine  of 
the  same  capacity.  The  turbo-com- 
pressor weighs  150,000  lb.,  whereas 
the  gas-driven  unit  weighs  2,000,000 
lb.  (R.  L.  Streeter,  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine,  August,  1012,  et  8eq.). 

Marine  Engineering. — The  most  in- 
teresting event  in  the  past  year  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  of  ships  has 
been  the  successful  and  commercial 
use  of  the  Diesel  oil  engine  for  the 
propulsion,  operation  and  generation 
of  electricity  in  modern  and  very  up- 
to-date  freight  steamers  plying  be- 
tween ports  long  distances  apart. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  putting  into 
eonmiercial  service  of  the  Selandia 
and  the  Jutlandia  of  the  Danish  East 
Indian  Steamship  Co.  These  ships 
are  propelled  by  two  reversing,  four- 
cycle, marine-type,  high-speed,  Diesel 
oil  engines,  provided  with  their  own 
Diesel-engine  driven  air  compressors 
and  with  Diesel-engine  driven  electric 
generators.  They  are  intended  to  run 
between  the  East  Indies  and  ports  of 
northern  Europe  and  America.  Their 
machinery  not  only  weighs  less,  but 
requires  less  engine-room  space. 
Their  supply  ^f  fuel  occupies  a  smaller 
amount  of  space  and  less  valuable 
space  than  would  be  required  for  coal. 
Their  steaming  radius  is  larger  and 
their  cost  of  operation  is  smaller. 

Both  the  Selandia  and  the  Jut- 
landia have  four-cycle  engines.  They 
were  built  and  engined  by  Barclay, 
Curie  &  Co.  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland. 
The  Monte  Penedo  has  two-cycle  en- 
gines. It  was  built  by  the  Howaldt 
Works  at  Kiel,  Germany,  for  the 
Hamburg  South  American  Steamship 
Co.,  and  its  engines  were  supplied  by 


the  Sulzer  Brothers,  Winterthur, 
Switzerland,  'ihe  vessel  is  350  ft. 
long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  27  ft.  deep.  It 
has  a  freight  capacity  of  4,000  long 
tons  and  a  speed  of  10^  knots  per 
hour;  its  power  plant  comprises  twin 
Sulzer-Diesel  main  engines  and  two 
auxiliary  Sulzer-Diesel  engines  direct 
connected  to  an  electric  generator  and 
a  compressor  respectively.  Ihe  two 
main  engines  are  tour-cylinder,  single- 
acting,  two-cycle,  make  160  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  develop  850 
brake  h.p.  Ihe  cranks  are  set  at 
right  angles.  Ihe  compressor  pumps 
are  of  tue  three-stage  type.  The  net 
weight  of  each  main  engine  is  55  tons, 
or  with  all  pipes,  air  Hasks,  exhaust- 
silencer,  etc.,  77  tons;  the  air  com- 
pressor and  motor  weigh  6  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  engine  weight  of  160  tons. 
The  fuel  consumption  of  each  engine 
on  a  48-hour  run  at  normal  working, 
including  the  driving  of  the  pumps 
for  the  various  purposes  aboard  ship, 
was  0.46  lb.  per  brake  horse  power 
hour.  The  actual  consumption  of  fuel 
for  propelling  the  ship  was  much  less. 

One  has  to  stand  only  one  watch  in 
a  Diesel  two-cycle  oil-engine  driven 
ship  when  it  is  occupied  in  local  traf- 
fic requiring  frequent  stops,  with  the 
attendant  stoppage  and  reversal  of 
the  engine  and  ship,  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  for  the  successful  use  of 
the  oil  engine  in  ships  of  all  kinds. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  oil  seems 
to  be  as  universally  and  generously 
distributed  by  nature  as  coal,  and 
when  the  ease  in  transportation  and 
storage  is  considered,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  ship  owners  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  use  of 
oil  as  fuel  for  internal-combustion 
marine  engines.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  Americans  are  forced 
to  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  see  the 
Diesel  engine  in  its  more  advanced 
state  and  as  used  for  the  propulsion 
of  ships. 

The  huge  increases  in  the  power  of 
the  battle  cruisers  of  the  two  leading 
and  competing  navies  of  the  world 
mark  a  most  interesting  advance  in 
marine  power-plant  engineering. 
Ships  which  can  develop  only  40,000 
h.p.  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
weak  when  compared  with  ships  like 
the  Lion  and  Indefatigable  of  the 
British  navy,  and  with  ships  like  the 
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Moltke  and  the  Von  der  Tann  of  the 
German  navy.  These  are  capable  of 
developing  from  80,000  to  100,000 
h.p.  each  and  of  obtaining  speeds  of 
from  28  to  33  knots  an  hour.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  these  ships 
can  use  either  oil  or  coal  in  the  fur- 
naces of  the  high-pressure  boilers 
which  supply  steam  to  the  steam  tur- 
bines which  rotate  the  three  or  four 
propeller  shafts  of  each  ship.  The 
difference  between  a  "battle  cruiser" 
and  a  '^battleship"  in  both  power  and 
speed  can  be  understood  by  compari- 
son of  these  ships  with  the  United 
States  battleships  Florida  and  Utah 
of  our  navy.  The  former  on  her  full- 
speed  trial  on  March  26,  1912,  at- 
tained 22.08  knots  per  hour  for  four 
hours.  She  was  designed  for  a  speed 
of  20.75  knots  and  for  her  four  main 
Parsons  turbines  to  develop  28,000 
shaft  h.p.  when  making  330  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  She  has  12  Bab- 
cock  and  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers 
arranged  in  three  batteries  in  sepa- 
rate water-tight  compartments.  (H. 
B.  Gregory,  in  Transactions  of  Ameri- 
ca/n  Society  of  Naval  Engineers.) 

Eztrusioii  of  Metals. — In  the  July, 
1912,  issue  of  Machinery,  Friedrich 
W.  Siepke  describes  the  hydraulic  ex- 
trusion presses  built  by  Friedrich 
Krupp  A.-G.,  at  the  Grusonwerk  in 
Magdeburg-Buckau.  In  this  process, 
instead  of  pouring  molten  metal  into 
the  press  cylinder  and  ramming  it 
out  through  suitable  dies,  it  has  been 
found  best  to  cast  the  metal  blocks 
in  long  sections  in  permanent  molds 
of  close-grained  metal,  free  from  flaws 
and  smooth  of  surface.  The  blocks 
are  then  cut  up  into  pieces  of  suit- 
able size  for  the  press,  neated  in  spe- 
cial furnaces  to  from  1,650  to  1,800 
deg.  F.  clear  through  to  the  center, 
and  then  transferred  by  overhead 
trolley  to  the  adjacent  press.  The 
latter  consists  of  the  hydraulic  cylin- 
der, pressure  chamber  or  extrusion 
cylinder,  dies,  and  a  head  which  holds 
the  dies  tied  to  the  hydraulic  cylin- 
der by  four  heavy  connecting  bars. 
The  pressure  chamber  is  located  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  hydraulic  cyl- 
inder. The  latter  is  a  steel  casting 
and  is  lined  with  a  copper  bushing. 
The  pressure  chamber  is  forged  from 
Krupp  special  steel  and  has  a  jacket 
made    of    a    steel    casting,    through 


which  jacket  the  heated  gases  from 
the  furnace  beneath  the  pressure 
chamber  pass  and  so  keep  the  cham- 
ber heated  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture of  600  deg.  F.  The  dies  of  the 
shape  for  the  extruded  form  are  held 
in  the  head,  which  takes  the  pressure 
during  the  extrusion.  An  auxiliary 
hydraulic  cylinder  is  provided  for  re- 
moving the  metal  left  in  the  pressure 
chamt^r  at  the  end  of  each  stroke. 

Four  skilled  men  operating  one  fur- 
nace and  press  can  extrude  2,000  lb. 
per  hour  of  simple  shapes  with  a 
small  press,  and  3,500  lb.  per  hour 
with  a  larger  press.  With  forms  of 
irregular  shapes  and  with  tubing  of 
difficult  sections,  a  smaller  output  is 
obtained.  A  pressure  of  60,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  is  required.  The  advan- 
tages over  the  more  usual  rolling  and 
drawing  processes  are  that  shapes 
may  be  produced  which  cannot  be 
rolled  under  any  circumstances.  On 
account  of  the  high  pressure  under 
which  the  metal  is  extruded  it  be- 
comes more  compact,  its  strength  is 
increased,  its  surface  is  made  smooth 
and  free  from  all  defects  and  to  ac- 
curately gauged  dimensions,  and  it 
requires  little,  if  any,  subsequent  fin- 
ishing. The  process  takes  only  three 
minutes  to  perform  the  complete  cycle 
of  operations  on  a  block  of  the  metal. 

Safety  in  Shops. — It  is  frequently 
stated  in  Europe  that  the  reason  why 
we  have  so  many  accidents  in  this 
country  is  because  we  value  human 
life  and  limb  so  cheaply,  and  that  we 
lack  the  paternalism  which  is  so 
conmion  in  European  monarchies. 
Whether  this  criticism  is  just  or  not 
is  immaterial  here.  But  what  is  of 
importance  is  that  manufacturers 
have  learned  that  it  is  poor  economy 
to  maim  or  kill  valuable  employees 
and  be  mulcted  by  the  courts  and 
lawyers  for  the  damages  done.  The 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has  prepared 
specifications  defining  its  safety  re- 
quirements for  various  classes  of 
equipment.  The  completeness  of  these 
may  be  gathered  from  the  general 
clause  which  reads: 

All  gearing  shall  be  completely  in- 
closed with  substantial  cast-iron  or 
sheet-steel  covers,  so  designed  as  to  be 
readily  detachable;  all  couplings,  set- 
screws,  keys,  bolts,  etc..  In  moving  parts 
most  be  conntersnnk  or  covered  in  sudi 
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a  way  as  to  eliminate  danger  of  acci- 
dent; onosed  portion  of  key-ways  to  be 
filled  so  ai  to  present  a  smooth  sur- 
face. 


There  are  also  detailed  specifica- 
tions for  each  of  the  various  classes 
of  machine  tools.  It  is  evident  that 
this  corporation  does  not  propose  to 
take  any  chances  in  this  matter  but 
that  it  will  require  all  bidders  for 
future  machinery  to  conform  to  its 
specifications,  regardless  of   how  se- 


vere or  novel  they  may  seem  to  ap-  « 
T)ear.  To  prevent  history  from  re- 
peating itself  it  is  only  necessary  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  events 
which  went  to  form  history.  This 
statement  applies  equally  well  to 
events  in  shops  and  lactones.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  possibility  of  a 
man  getting  his  body  or  clothing 
caught  in  a  machine  is  removed,  that 
the  possibility  for  accidents  will  be 
correspondingly  decreased.  (David  S. 
Beyer,  in  the  American  Machinist.) 


AEBONAUTICS 

J.  Ansel  Bbooks 


General  Survey  of  Progress.— 
Progress  in  aeronautics  during  the 
past  year  was  not  marked  by  any 
spectacular  discovery,  but  by  a  steady 
advance  in  many  branches  of  the 
science.    The  year  witnessed  distinct 

?;ains  in  several  directions:  in  the 
urther  development  of  the  existing 
types  of  machines;  in  the  correction 
of  mistakes  of  design,  etc.,  made  in 
the  machines  of  1011;  in  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  research;  in  saner 
flyinff;  and  in  a  general  willingness 
of  all  to  cooperate  in  making  laws 
and  granting  licenses.  Although  very 
little  or  no  improvement  was  brought 
about  in  the  helicopter  and  ornithop- 
ter,  advance  was  made  in  developing 
the  dirigible  balloon,  the  aeroplane 
( biplane  find  monoplane ) ,  and  the  hy- 
dro-aeroplane. The  conservative  na- 
ture of  the  year's  progress  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  among  what  were 
considered  the  notable  features  at  the 
New  York  Aeronautic  Show  in  May, 
were  the  complete  absence  of  "freak" 
aeroplanes,  and  the  number  of  good 
American  aeronautic  motors,  in  the 
development  of  which  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made. 

Ihiring  the  year  the  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  aeronautics  have  in- 
creased. At  least  two  more  American 
universities  presented  courses  in  aero- 
nautics. But  in  laboratory  testing 
and  research  America  has  done  little; 
whereas  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  the  excellent  work 
of  former  years  has  been  continued, 
not  only  in  university  laboratories, 
but  in  private  laboratories  also.  An 
accession  to  Germany's  equipment  was  '  ettes,"  as  they  are  called.    A  prize  of 
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made  possible  when  the  Reichstag  in 
May  appropriated  $62,500  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
experimental  institute  of  aeronautics. 

During  the  year  the  best  literature 
on  the  subject  has  appeared  in  the 
magazines  and  in  the  transactions  of 
scientific  societies.  Many  well-known 
scientific  men  have  contributed  ar- 
ticles on  such  subjects  as  stability 
(automatic  and  mechanical),  safety 
in  flight,  new  controls,  details  of  con- 
struction, air  conditions,  flight  the- 
ories, etc.  The  important  work  of 
studying  meteorological  conditions 
has  continued  (see  XaV,  Meteorology 
and  Climatology).  Many  illuminat- 
ing articles  on  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, air  holes,  air  currents,  etc., 
have  appeared.  The  information  thus 
far  gained  on  these  matters  is  in- 
valuable, and  the  pursuance  of  these 
lines  of  study  may  make  possible  the 
solving  of  an  important  problem  con- 
fronting aviators  to-day — the  cross- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  in  a  dirigible  bal- 
loon, or  in  an  aeroplane.  It  has  been 
stated  by  those  who  have  investigated 
the  ocean  air  currents  that  a  dirigible 
balloon  with  a  motor  speed  of  25 
miles  an  hour  could  cross  from  Bos- 
ton to  London  in  4%  days,  flying 
about  3,300  ft.  high;  and  that  an 
aeroplane  with  a  motor  speed  of  50 
miles  an  hour  could  cross  from  St. 
John's  to  Valentia,  Ireland,  in  31 
hours. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events 
of  the  year  was  a  unique  competition 
held  on  June  2  at  Paris,  France,  tot 
machines  driven  by  man  power,  "avi- 
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,  $2,000  was  offered  for  the  first  ma-   miles  an  hour),  recently  bought  from 
chine  to  fly  about  33  ft.,  propelled  by.  the  Hamburg-American  Line  by  the 


man  power.  None  of  the  20  aviettes 
that  entered  the  contest  was  success- 
ful, but  later  a  flight  of  several  feet 
was  accomplished  by  one  of  the  con- 
testants. 

The  increase  of  interest  shown  in 
the  subject  by  engineers  and  scientific 
men,  together  with  the  remarkable 
flights  made  during  the  year,  has 
done  much  toward  bringing  the  sub- 
ject of  aeronautics  before  the  public 
as  a  fast  growing  practical  science. 

Spherical  Bailoons. — ^Many  balloon 
ascensions  took  place  during  the  year, 
but  the  sport  has  received  very  little 
impetus  and  the  interest  in  such  as- 
censions has  not  increased.  A  long 
flight  of  1,214  miles  was  made  Jan. 
6-8,  by  Emile  Dubonnet  in  France. 
The  important  races  were,  the  Gor- 
don Bennett  Elimination  Race,  and 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Race.  The  Amer- 
ican Gordon  Bennett  Elimination 
Race,  which  started  at  Kansas  City, 
was  won  by  Captain  H.  E.  Honeywell 
and  Roy  F.  Donaldson  in  the  Uncle 
Sam  (80,000).  The  distance  covered 
was  914  miles  in  34  hr.  50  min.  The 
Gordon  Bennett  Race  was  held  at 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  on  Oct  27. 
America  was  represented  by  Capt.  H. 
E.  Honeywell,  John  Watts,  and  John 
Berry,  with  William  Assman  as  sub- 
stitute. This  race  was  won  by 
France,  America  taking  third  place. 
The  records  were: 

First.  Maurice  Bienaim4  (France), 
2,200    km.    (1,366   miles)    in    46   hours. 

Second,  Alfred  Leblanc  (France), 
2,100  km.   (1,304  miles)  In  45  hours. 

Third,  Capt.  H.  E.  Honeywell  (U.  S.), 
1,700  km.    (1,056  miles). 

Dirigible  Balloons. — ^America  has 
made  no  progress  during  the  year  in 
developing  the  dirigible  balloon,  and 
few  flights  have  been  attempted  here. 
The  Vaniman  dirigible  balloon,  which 
was  built  with  the  idea  that  it  should 
try  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  exploded  in 
the  air  at  Atlantic  City  on  July  2, 
before  starting  on  the  trip.  The  five 
occupants  were  killed.  The  greatest 
progress  was  made  in  Grermany, 
France  being  second.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  Germany  owned  30 


(jrerman  Government,  made  daily  trips 
during  a  part  of  the  year  between 
Frankfort  and  DUsseldorf.  The  trip 
was  made  in  about  three  hours,  and 
28  passengers  could  be  carried.  The 
same  balloon,  carrying  four  officers, 
11  passengers,  and  her  crew  of  ten, 
flew  from  Hamburg  over  the  North 
Sea  and  circled  the  island  of  Norde- 
rey.  It  has  also  made  an  eight-hour 
sea  trip  of  350  miles.  The  Hansa 
(46  miles  an  hour)  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  with  motors  of  480 
h.p.,  made  in  September  a  trip  over 
water  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  stop- 
ping at  the  Danish  capital  and  also 
at  Slalmo  in  Sweden.  Vu  July  20  the 
Zeppelin  III  completed  a  24-hour 
cruise.  Accidents  destroyed  several 
German  dirigible  balloons,  but  no 
lives  were  lost.  These  accidents  were 
caused  not  by  any  fault  in  the  design 
of  the  ships,  but  by  the  poor  manage- 
ment and  handling  of  them.  In  Sep- 
tember Germany  had  27  hangars,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
these  balloons.  As  for  French  achieve- 
ments, on  July  12  the  dirigible  bal- 
loon Conte,  carrying  nine  passengers, 
accomplished  a  scouting  flight  of  16 
hours;  and  on  July  17  the  Dupuy -de- 
Lome  on  her  trial  trip  remained  in 
the  air  for  17  hr.  10  min.,  with  nine 
passengers.  The  French  appropria- 
tion for  dirigible  balloons  for  the  year 
was  $1^600,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
dirigible  balloons  which  are  owned  by 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  have  increased  in  size,  speed, 
and  durability;  and  the  recent  re- 
markable trips  have  proved  that  they 
are  to  be  used  for  carrying  passen- 
gers, for  carrying  mail,  and  in  war- 
fare. 

Aeroplanes. — No  radical  changes 
were  made  in  the  aeroplane  during 
the  year.  The  details  of  construction 
were  greatly  improved,  and  a  marked 
advance  was  brought  about  in  the  de- 
pendability of  the  product  of  the  best 
manufacturers.  Steel  is  now  being 
used  in  construction  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  No  type  of  machine  has  yet 
been  adopted  as  being  best  fitted  for 
any  particular  purpose,  unless  it  be 


dirigible    balloons,    France    21,    and    the  monoplane,  which  has  shown  its 
Russia  eight.    The  Victoria  Luise  (43  j  superiority  in  speed. 
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A  study  of  the  machines  which  en- 
tered the  English  military  competi- 
tion shows  some  interesting  figures. 
The  area  of  the  supporting  surfaces 
varied  from  100  to  700  sq.  ft.;  the 
wing  span  varied  from  32  ft.  6  in.  to 
63  ft.;  the  horse-power  varied  from 
35  to  120.  Eighteen  of  the  motors 
were  air-cooled,  while  13  were  water- 
cooled.  Thirteen  of  the  motors  were 
of  the  revolving  type,  nine  of  the  ver- 
tical type,  and  three  of  the  diagonal 
type.  Only  eight  of  the  machines 
had  reduction  gear;  the  remaining  23 
had  direct  drive.  One  of  the  striking 
features  of  these  machines  was  the 
great  increase  in  strength,  the  greater 
power  thereby  provided,  and  conse- 
quently the  heavier  loading  of  the 
wings  per  square  foot  of  surface. 
Stranded  wire  cables  have  taken  the 
place  of  single  wires. 

Several  successful  monoplanes  were 
brought  out  in  Europe,  designed  par- 
ticularly for  speed.  The  cigar-shaped 
bodies  of  these  machines  give  them  a 
stream-line  form  and  also  greater 
strength.  The  Duperdussin  was  the 
most  notable  example  of  this  type. 
As  a  result  of  the  offer  of  $10,000  for 
an  American  speed  plane  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  Gordon  &nnett  Race,  an 
American  monoplane  (with  a  foreign 
motor)  was  designed  and  built,  but  it 
did  not  fiy  for  the  Gordon  Bennett 
trophy.  On  many,  if  not  on  the  ma- 
jority, of  the  new  biplanes,  the  pro- 
peller or  propellers  have  been  placed 
m  front,  machines  thus  designed  be- 
ing called  "tractors."  A  few  new  tail- 
less machines  similar  in  design  to  the 
Voisin  "canard"  appeared  during  the 
year.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
recent  experiments  are  those  now  be- 
ing made  with  a  plane  so  shaped  as 
to  realize  a  soaring  wing  and  to  de- 
velop a  forward  "drift,"  as  well  as  a 
lift.  (See  also  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, supra,) 

Wireless  Messages  from  Aeroplanes. 
— The  sending  of  wireless  messages 
from  aeroplanes  while  in  flight  has 
now  been  accomplished.  During  the 
year  many  messages  were  sent  from 
planes  which  were  flying  30  or  40 
miles  an  hour,  and  received  at  points 
several  miles  away.  It  is  said  that  in 
France  a  message  was  received  from 
an  aeroplane  which  was  flying  at  the 
rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  at  a  point 


50  miles  away.  The  year  has  not 
passed  without  the  introduction  of 
novelties,  such  as  the  taking  of  mov- 
ing pictures  from  an  aeroplane,  and 
the  dropping  of  a  man  with  a  para- 
chute from  a  flying  aeroplane. 

The  Aeroplane  &dustry. — Facts  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  aeroplanes  ancf 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
training  of  aviators  are  significant  of 
the  growing  interest  in  flying.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
some  40  new  aeroplane  manufactur- 
ing companies  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  America,  yet  our 
output  of  machines  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  that  of  France.  The  Ameri- 
can exportation  of  planes  for  1912, 
however,  showed  an  increase,  due  in 
part  to  the  foreign  purchase  of  hydro- 
aeroplanes. Many  aviation  schools 
were  opened  during  the  year,  but  un- 
fortunately, in  America  at  least,  many 
of  them  were  merely  money-making 
schemes  with  a  poor  equipment  and 
inexperienced  instructors.  The  reli- 
able schools  had  a  successful  year;  at 
one  of  them  240  flights  were  made  in 
one  day. 

Flights. — ^As  was  the  case  in  1911, 
the  most  remarkable  feats  in  flying 
were  accomplished  in  Europe.  This 
fact  was  due  to  the  greater  interest 
shown  abroad  by  aviators,  scientific 
men,  the  military,  and  by  the  public 
in  general.  The  exact  number  of  avi- 
ators in  the  different  countries  is  not 
known,  but  on  Aug.  31  France  had 
issued  1,000  licenses  to  aviators,  and 
on  Sept.  14  the  United  States  had  is- 
sued but  173.  Although  these  fig- 
ures, of  course,  do  not  include  the  un- 
licensed aviators,  it  is  probably  true 
that  France  has  a  greater  number  of 
these  also.  Nearly  all  of  the  records 
have  been  bettered  during  the  year; 
in  fact,  some  of  them  have  been 
broken  so  often  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tabulate  completely  the  official  rec- 
ords. Some  of  the  noteworthy  fiights 
of  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Jan.  27. — ^Molla  at  Douzy,  France,  with 
five  passengers  (average  weight  151 
lb.)  ;  remained  in  the  air  for  1  hr. 
6  min. 

Feb.  17. — Robert  G.  Fowler  arrived  at 
Pablo  Beach,  Florida,  having  flown 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlan- 
tic over  the  Sontbem  States.  He 
covered  2,517  miles  in  122  days,  but 
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on  many  of  these  days  he  could  not 
fly,  because  the  weather  was  wholly 
unpropitious.  Rogers's  flight  from 
coast  to  coast  in  1911  extended  over 
about  8,891   miles. 

March  1. — Jules  Vddrines  at  Pau, 
France,  flying  a  140-h.  p.  Deperdussin 
monoplane,  covered  170  km.  (105.6 
miles)  in  1  hr.  1  min.  55  sec,  at  a 
speed  of  about  102  miles  an  hour. 

March  7. — Henri  Salmet  flew  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  without  a  stop  in  2  hr. 
57  min. 

March  11. — Maurice  Tabuteau  flew  from 
Pau  to  Paris,  about  720  km.  (447 
miles),  in  5  hr.  10  min.  plus  5  hr.  15 
min.  for  two  stops. 

April  80. — Bedel  in  France,  competing 
for  the  Pommery  Cup  and  a  $1,500 
prize  offered  for  the  longest  flight  in 
a  straight  line,  made  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  covered  700  km.  (435 
miles). 

May  24. — Paul  Peck  at  Nassau  Boule- 
vard, Long  Island,  made  an  American 
record  for  time  in  the  air.  Flying 
an  American  machine  with  an  Ameri- 
can motor,  he  remained  in  the  air  4 
hr.  88  min.  15  sec. 

June  80. — Lieut.  Blaschke,  with  a  pas- 
scfnger,  ascended  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
4,860  m.  (14,804  ft.).  The  former 
record  was  12,792  ft. 

July  5. — George  Legagneux  at  Com- 
piegne,  France,  made  a  record  with 
a  passenger,  remaining  in  the  air  one 
hour,  and  covering  124  km.  (77 
miles). 

July  18. — Jules  V^drines  in  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Elimination  Race  held  in 
France  flew  in  a  Deperdussin  mono- 
plane 200  km.  (124.8  miles)  in  1  hr. 
10  min.  50  sec,  at  an  average  speed 
of  105.8  miles  an  hour. 

July  20. — George  Legagneux  in  France 
flew  in  a  Zens  monoplane  with  a  pas- 
senger 186  km.  695  m.  (85  miles)  in 
one  hour. 

Aug.  9. — ^The  Gordon  Bennett  Race  took 
place  at  Chicago.  Challenges  were 
received  from  America,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land. The  course  was  200  km.  (124.8 
miles),  each  lap  being  4.142  miles. 
Three  French  aviators  were  the  only 
ones  to  compete  for  the  trophy,  which 
was  won  by  Jules  V^drines  in  a 
Deperdussin  monoplane  (140  h.  p.). 
Maurice  Prdvost  was  second,  and  An- 
dr6  Frey,  third.  The  course  was 
covered  by  the  winner  in  1  hr.  10 
min.  56.85  sec.,  at  an  average  speed 
of  105.04  miles  an  hour.  The  aver- 
age speed  in  last  year's  race  was 
78.728  miles  an  hour.  The  three 
planes  in  this  year's  race  were  mono- 
planes, two  Deperdussin  monoplanes 
and  one  Henriot  monoplane,  and  the 


motors  were  Gnome  motors  with 
horsepower  of  100  and  140.  On  the 
same  day  Yddrines  flew  20  km.  (12.42 
miles)  in  6  min.  55.95  sec.,  at  a 
speed  of  107.4  miles  an  hour. 

Sept.  7. — Roland  Garros  in  France  as- 
cended 16.240  ft. 

Sept.  10. — George  Fourny  flew  continu- 
ously from  5.58  a.  m.  to  7.11  p.  m., 
covering  1,010  km.   (628  miles). 

Sept.  17. — George  Legagneux  made  a 
new  altitude  record  of  17,876  ft. 
(world's  record). 

Oct.  6. — Pierre  Daucourt,  in  France, 
competing  for  the  Pommery  Cup,  cov- 
ered about  570  miles,  a  record  for  a 
single  day's  cross-country  flight. 

Oct.  6. — Lieut.  John  H.  Towers  made 
an  American  record  for  time  in  the 
air.  Flying  a  Curtis  hydro-aeroplane 
he  remained  in  the  air  6  hr.  10  min. 
85  sec. 

Dec.  18. — Roland  Garros  flew  ftrom  Cape 
Bon,  Tunis,  to  Trapani,  Sicily,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  160  miles. 

Records. — Official  aeroplane  rec- 
ords at  the  close  of  1912  were  as 
follows : 

World's  Speed  Records. — J.  YMrines 
(Deperdussin),  Chicago,  111.,  Sept  9, 
1912,    107.4   miles   per  hr. 

G.  Legagneux  (Zens)  with  one  pas- 
senger, Compiegne,  France,  July  20, 
1912,  85  miles  per  hr. 

C.  Nieuport  (Nieuport),  with  two 
passengers,  Vienna,  Austria,  June  80, 
1912,   64.8  miles  per  hr. 

Mandelli  (Nieuport),  with  three  pas- 
sengers, Vienna,  Austria,  Aug.  16,  1912, 
65.88  miles  per  hr. 

World's  Duration  Records.  —  G. 
Fourny,  France,  Sept  10,  1912,  13  hr. 
18  min.,  628  miles. 

Pierre  Daucourt,  France,  Oct  6,  1912, 
cross-country  flight,  570  miles. 

World's  Altitude  Records. — Roland 
Garros,  Tunis,  Africa,  Dec  11,  1912, 
19,032  ft. 

Lieut.  Blaschke  (Lohner),  with  one 
passenger,  Vienna,  Austria,  June  29, 
1912,  14,804  ft 

Lieut  Blaschke  (Lohner),  with  two 
passengers,  Vienna,  Austria,  June  29, 
1912,  11,742  ft 

K.  Sablating  (Bombard),  with  three 
passengers,  Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  27, 
1912,  8,674  ft 

American  Duration  Records. — Lieut 
John  H.  Towers  (Curtiss  hydro-aero- 
plane), Annapolis,  Md.,  Oct  6,  1912,  6 
hr.  10  min.  85  sec. 

Walter  E.  Johnson  (Thomas  biplane), 
with  one  passenger,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
31,  1912,  3  hr.  51  min.  15  sec 

American  Altitude  Record. — Harry  B. 
Brown,  with  one  passenger,  Staten  Is- 
land, Nov.  5,  1912,  5,300  ft 
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Hydro-aeroplanes. — The  past  year 
has  seen  a  world-wide  interest  shown 
in  so-called  ''marine  flying."  Aero- 
planes with  attached  pontoons  made 
flights  in  1911,  but  in  January,  1912, 
took  place  the  first  successful  public 
flight  of  a  machine  with  a  pronounced 
boat-shaped  float,  resembling  the 
present  nydro-aeroplane.  What  the 
nrst  Rheims  meet  did  in  1909  for  avi- 
ation, the  hydro-aeroplane  meet  at 
Monaco,  March  24  to  31,  has  appar- 
ently done  for  ''marine  flying."  The 
first  demonstration  in  Europe  of  the 
success  of  the  hydro-aeroplane  was  on 
Feb.  6,  by  an  American  in  an  Ameri- 
can machine.  A  new  type  of  hydro- 
aeroplane appeared  during  the  year — 
a  monoplane  with  attached  floats.  On 
Sept.  7  Charles  Weymann  flew  with  a 
passenger  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  to 
Vernon,  France,  a  distance  of  375 
miles,  in  a  Nieuport  hydro-monoplane. 
Aug.  24-26  a  very  successful  hydro- 
aeroplane meet  was  held  at  St.  Malo, 
France;  and  in  the  same  month  the 
first  American  hydro-aeroplane  meet 
took  place  at  Chicago,  but  the  entries 
at  the  latter  were  few. 

On  Jan.  27  the  Aero  Club  of 
America  Trophy  was  awarded  to  Glen 
H.  Curtiss  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  hydro-aeroplane.  This 
trophy  is  presented  for  the  most  sub- 
stantial achievement  in  the  cause  of 
aviation  during  the  year.  Though 
hydro-aeroplanes  are  now  made  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  they 
all  resemble  the  American  Curtiss 
machine. 

Military  Aviation. — ^While  progress 
in  military  aviation  was  made  in 
America  during  the  year,  we  are  yet 
far  behind  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria  in 
developing  this  branch  of  the  science 
of  aeronautics.  In  the  September  is- 
sue of  the  Infantry  Journal^  Capt. 
Beck  had  an  extended  article  on 
military  aviation.  He  says:  "Avia- 
tion is  of  such  importance  that  the 
nation  which  neglects  it  must  not 
hope  for  military  success  in  the  event 
of  war  with  another  nation  prop- 
erly equipped  with  heavier-than-air 
crafts."  In  America  the  aviation 
squad  of  the  Signal  Corps  now  have 
winter  quarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
summer  quarters  at  College  Park. 
Last  winter  our  army  aviators  made 


436  flights,  the  total  time  in  the  air 
being  81  hr.  18  min.  In  July  the 
army  aviators  made  360  flights,  the 
total  time  in  the  air  being  40  hr.  5 
min.  The  nimiber  of  flights  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  was  1,500,  the 
total  time  being  259  hr.  16  min.  The 
Corps  purchased  several  new  aero- 
planes, all  of  which  were  biplanes, 
in  fact,  the  Signal  Corps  uses  only 
biplanes.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  during  1912 
the  English  and  French  Governments 
put  a  ban  for  a  time  on  all  military 
monoplanes,  considering  them  more 
dangerous  than  biplanes.  During  the 
year  military  quarters  were  estab- 
lished in  Manila. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  President  Taft 
on  Dec.  19  appointed  a  commission  of 
19  members  to  investigate,  for  report 
to  the  President  as  a  basis  for  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress,  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  establishing 
a  national  aerodynamical  laboratory, 
and  the  scope,  organization,  location 
and  cost  of  such  an  institution.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  is  Dr. 
R.  S.  Woodward,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
The  commission  includes  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  prominent  engi- 
neers, and  members  of  Congress. 

At  the  mimic  war  held  in  Connecti- 
cut in  August,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant feature  was  the  scouting  of 
the  aviation  squadron.  Three  ma- 
chines were  used,  two  belonging  to 
the  regulars  and  one  to  the  New 
York  National  Guard.  During  these 
maneuvers  the  work  of  Lieut.  Foulois 
and  Lieut.  Milling  demonstrated  how* 
great  the  value  of  the  aeroplane  may 
be  as  a  means  of  scouting.  Several 
times  these  aviators  returned  to  camp 
after  about  an  hour  of  scout  duty 
with  information  which  it  would 
have  taken  several  hundred  mounted 
men  many  hours  to  collect.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  service  requires 
that  the  aviators  should  be  not  mere 
chauffeurs,  but  men  trained  in  the 
art  of  war,  in  topography,  military 
reconnaissance,  practical  and  theo- 
retical wireless  telegraphy,  and  in 
the  writing  of  messages  containing 
military  information. 

During  the  year  the  dirigible  bal- 
loon and  the  aeroplane  were  success- 
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fully  used  by  Italy  in  Tripoli  in  the 
war  with  Turkey.  In  Germany  much 
time  and  money  are  still  being  de- 
voted to  the  dirigible  balloon,  yet  the 
aeroplane  has  not  been  abandoned, 
and  the  army  aviators  have  accom- 
plished many  important  flights  dur- 
ing 1912. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  being 
spent  in  Europe  in  the  interests  of 
military  aviation.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  French  Minister  of 
War  asked  for  $4,000,000  for  this 
purpose;  and  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  the  public  sub- 
scriptions reached  $280,000.  It  has 
been  stated  that  in  1915  France  will 
have  in  the  military  service  900  aero- 
planes and  1,500  trained  pilots.  This 
branch  of  the  military,  the  aviation 
branch,  is  spoken  of  in  France  as  the 
''fourth  arm."  National  subscrip- 
tions for  the  development  of  this  ser- 
vice have  been  started  during  the 
year  not  alone  by  France,  but  by  Ger- 
many, whose  subscription  had  in  Au- 
gust reached  5,000,000  marks,  and  by 
Italy  and  Austria. 

Military  meets  or  competitions 
have  been  held  during  the  year  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia. In  France  and  Germany  these 
meets  took  the  form  of  military  drills 
or  maneuvers  for  the  military  avi- 
ators of  the  country.  In  England  the 
meet  was  a  competition,  some  of  the 
events  being  open  to  the  aviators  of 
the  world.  The  object  of  the  contest 
was  to  a£ford  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  uses  of  the  aeroplane, 
with  the  idea  of  determining  which 
plane  or  planes  are  best  suited  for 
military  purposes.  Thirty-two  ma- 
chines entered  this  contest.  The  first 
prize  of  £4,000,  for  which  any  aviator 
might  compete,  fiying  an  aeroplane 
made  in  any  country,  was  won  by  S. 
F.  Cody  with  a  Cody  biplane  (Brit- 
ish). The  second  prize  went  to  A. 
Deperdussin,  who  entered  a  Deper- 
dussin  monoplane  (French)  piloted 
by  Provost.  The  first  prize  of  £1,000, 
for  which  British  subjects  flying  aero- 
planes made  (except  for  the  engines) 
wholly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
also  won  by  S.  F.  Cody.  The  points 
considered  in  this  competition  were: 
the  speed,  the  time  taken  to  climb 
1,000  ft.,  the  gliding  angle,  the  stop 
on  grass,  the  stop  on  a  plowed  field. 


the  rise  from  harrow,  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoliuQ  and  oil,  the  weight 
per  brake  horse-power,  the  weight  per 
square  foot  of  surface,  the  time  re- 
quired  for  taking  apart  and  reas- 
sembling, etc. 

In  August  the  contest  for  the  Mich- 
el in  Prize  for  bomb-dropping  closed. 
The  three  prizes  were  won  by  Lieut. 
Scott,  an  American,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows: $10,000  for  placing  the  great- 
est number  of  bombs,  each  weighing 
15^  lb.,  in  a  circle  10  m.  (32.8  ft.) 
radius  from  a  height  of  200  m.  (656 
ft.)  or  more;  12  out  of  15  were  placed 
in  the  circle;  $5,000  for  placing  the 
greatest  number  of  bombs  in  a  rect- 
angle 40  by  120  m.  (131x394  ft.) 
from  a  height  of  800  m.  (2,624  ft.) 
or  more;  eight  out  of  15  were  placed 
in  the  rectangle;  and  $2,000  for  the 
most  scientific  and  practical  appa- 
ratus. 

The  Lewis  aeroplane  gun,  invented 
by  Col.  J.  N.  Lewis  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  has  been  given 
a  test.  The  gun  is  air-cooled,  is  made 
of  steel  and  aluminum,  and  weighs  25 
lb.  6  oz.  The  rate  of  firing  is  from 
300  to  700  shots  a  minute.  (See  also 
XII,  The  Army,) 

Necrology. — The  number  of  acci- 
dents during  the  year  was  greater 
than  during  the  year  1911,  but  the 
ratio  of  these  accidents  to  the  num- 
ber of  miles  fiown  was  less.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the 
French  military  aviators  fiew  a  total 
distance  of  650,000  km.  (about  403,- 
890  miles),  and  while  the  accidentis 
were  about  the  same  in  number  as 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1911, 
the  distance  covered  was  double  that 
covered  in  the  corresponding  time  in 
1911.  The  accidents  were  due  to 
many  causes,  but  probably  more  were 
due  to  breakage  than  to  any  other  one 
cause.  This  is  significant,  for  the 
danger  of  accident  resulting  from 
breakage  is  steadily  growing  less. 
Other  conditions  brought  about  acci- 
dents. Machines  were  overturned  by 
wind  gusts,  pilots  lost  control  of  their 
planes,  some  fell  from  their  machines, 
some  were  seized  with  sudden  illness, 
etc.  In  France  it  is  said  that  one 
accident  occurs  for  every  62,000  miles 
fiown.  Monoplanes  have  been  in- 
volved in  more  accidents  than  bi- 
planes, and  they  have  also  won  more 
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races.  This  suggests  that  the  desire 
to  win  races  is  lareely  responsible  for 
cutting  down  the  factor  of  safety  be- 
low what  is  desirable. 

During  1012  many  prominent  avi- 
ators, both  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
lost  their  lives.  Chief  among  the  best 
American  aeronauts  who  were  killed 
are  the  names  of  Rutherford  Page,  C. 
P.  Rogers,  P.  0.  Parmalee,  F.  J. 
Southard,  Wheeler,  A.  L.  Welch, 
Lieutenant  Hazelhurst,'  Henry  Turner, 
Miss  Harriet  Quimby,  Paul  Peck,  H. 
W.  GiU,  W.  B.  Chambers,  Lieut.  L. 
C.  Rockwell,  Corp.  Frank  Scott, 
Lieut.  J.  L.  Longstaffe,  C.  F.  Walsh, 
Russel  Blair,  George  Underwood.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  the  time 
man  started  to  fly  in  heavier-than- 
air  machines  to  Sept.  1,  1912,  is  212. 

The  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
two  men  who  had  done  and  were  do- 
ing much  to  promote  the  science  of 


aeronautics,  Wilbur  Wright  and  A. 
Lawrence  Rotch.  Prof.  Rotch,  who 
died  on  April  7,  had  for  many  years, 
at  his  own  expense,  conducted  the 
Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory, 
and  made  a  life  work  of  studying  the 
air.  His  investigations  of  the  aerial 
conditions  promised  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  aviation.  Wilbur 
Wright  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  May 
30.  "Mr.  Wright  was  a  man  to  be 
admired.  He  was  very  modest,  always 
reticent,  and  a  man  of  sterling  quali- 
ties. He  labored  with  g^at  devotion 
to  his  work  and  was  unperturbed  by 
failures  and  by  public  criticism.  His 
success  was  fairly  won  and  his  fame 
as  an  inventor  is  secure."  All  the 
world  admired  his  achievements.  A 
French  journal  says:  "It  is  to  these 
celebrated  inventors  [Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville  Wright]  that  France  owes  its 
present  supremacy  in  aviation." 


INDUSTBIAL   MANAGEMENT 
Charles  Buxton  Going 


Development  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial engineering  during  1912  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  thought  and  practice  to  es- 
tablished principles,  rather  than  in 
the  enunciation  of  new  principles  or 
philosophies.  An  unusual  activity 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  introduction 
of  better-informed,  more  rational, 
more  scientific,  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  conducting  manufacturing 
operations.  Evidences  of  this  are  af- 
forded by  the  pressure  of  service  im- 
posed upon  specialists  in  the  field, 
and  by  the  number  of  known  cases  in 
which  special  counsel  is  sought,  or 
advice  is  asked  preparatory  to  the 
selection  of  special  counsel.  As  in- 
dustrial managers  are  usually  reticent 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  internal 
administration  of  establishments 
under  their  charge,  the  number  of 
known  cases  of  acceptance  of  the 
newer  doctrines  should  doubtless  be 
multiplied  by  a  large  factor  to  obtain 
the  total  number  of  plants  in  which 
the  leaven  is  at  work. 

A  New  Philosophy. — One  important 
exception  should  be  noted  to  the  gen- 
eral D'  tosition  that  the  year  has 
'  i  by  assimilation  of  es- 
ctrine  rather  than  by  the 


.1 


declaration  of  new  ideas.  Major 
Hine's  statement  of  the  practice  and 
principles  of  the  "unit  system,"  pre- 
sented first  serially  and  then  assem- 
bled in  a  volume  under .  the  title 
Modem  Organization  {The  Engineer- 
ing Magazine),  affords  the  first  com- 
plete view  of  a  philosophy  of  indus- 
trial management  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  seen  only  in  glimpses.  It 
stands  now  as  a  type  of  the  most 
lately  recognized  school  of  industrial 
thought — the  "school  of  suggestion." 

Fonr  Doctriiul  Schools.— With  the 
definition  of  this  theory  the  older  sys- 
tems appear  in  somewhat  different 
relations  from  those  heretofore  re- 
alized, and  the  classification  proposed 
a  year  ago  (  American  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  728)  must  be  modified.  In 
the  newer  and  broader  vision  we 
might  identify  the  four  schools  of 
industrial  thought  thus: 

(1)  Coercive;  the  old  order  under 
which  employer  and  employee,  either 
individually  or  in  their  organizations, 
match  force  against  force. 

(2)  Incentive;  including  the  pre- 
mium systems  of  Halsey,  Rowan, 
Ross,  and  others,  in  which  an  in- 
creased reward,  voluntarily  offered 
for    voluntary    increase    of    output. 
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stimulates  the  workman  to  such 
greater  productivity  as  his  will  de- 
termines and  his  opportunities  per- 
mit. 

(3)  Scientific;  represented  typically 
by  the  systems  of  Taylor  and  Gantt, 
and  in  part  by  Emerson  and  Gil- 
breth,  the  management  now  co- 
operating in  standardizing  conditions 
and  operations,  preparing  schedules, 
providing  instruction,  and  so  opening 
new  possibilities  for  increased  output 
by  betterment  of  conditions  that  are 
beyond  the  workman's  own  control; 
the  stimulus  of  increased  reward  pro- 
portioned to  the  increased  output  be- 
ing still  retained. 

(4)  Suggestive;  represented  typi- 
cally by  Hine's  unit  system  and  ap- 
pearing largely  also  in  Carpenter^s 
committee  system,  Emerson's  effi- 
ciency doctrine,  and  much  of  Gil- 
breth's  field  system.  The  character- 
istic is  the  giving  to  both  officers  and 
employees  of  new  vision  of  their 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  relations 
to  the  outcome  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  by  measures  which  seem  rather 
slight,  materially  speaking,  but  which 
operate  on  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions  and  are  akin  to  mental  sug- 
gestion rather  than  to  technical  in- 
struction or  money  reward. 

Reactionary  Tendencies. — ^A  part 
from  Major  Hine's  work,  the  views 
defined  in  print  during  1912  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  reactionary. 
This  is  more  noticeable,  because  ac- 
tion, expressed  by  introduction  of 
more  efficient  and  more  scientific 
management,  as  already  said  has  been 
decidedly  progressive.  Possibly  a  po- 
litical setting  and  purpose  has  given 
undue  importance  to  some  of  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  year. 

Those  in  the  latter  class  most 
widely  noticed  are  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Report  Xo.  403  on  the 
"Taylor  and  Other  Systems  of  Shop 
Management,"  by  Messrs.  \V.  B.  Wil- 
son, William  C.  Redfield,  and  John 
Q.  Tilson ;  and  Senate  Report  No.  930, 
on  "Systems  of  Shop  Management," 
by  Mr.  Roth,  accompanying  Bill  S. 
6,172  by  Mr.  Poindexter  "To  Regu- 
late the  Method  of  Directing  the 
Work  of  Grovernment  Employees." 
The  former,  though  blowing  both  hot 
and  cold,  sums  up  a  sort  of  Scotch' 
verdict  of  "not  proven"  as  concerns 


the  merit  of  any  of  the  "systems"  it 
inaccurately  lists,  although  with  the 
exception  of  time-study  it  approves 
most  of  the  technical  elements  of  sci- 
entific management.  The  latter  re* 
port  brings  a  particularly  hostile  ar- 
raignment of  Taylor's  Shop  Manage- 
ment to  the  support  of  a  bill  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
having  charge  of  the  work  of  any 
employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  time-study  of  the 
operations  performed  by  that  em- 
ployee, or  to  pay  any  premium  or 
bonus  or  cash  reward  except  for  sug- 
gestions resulting  in  improvement  or 
economy  in  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
While  no  legislation  has  resulted, 
these  communications  show  an  at- 
tempt to  crystallize  the  opposition 
which  has  been  aroused  in  certain  fac- 
tions, at  least,  of  organized  labor. 
(See  also  XVII,  Labor,) 

Books  of  the  Year. — ^Much  more  im- 
portant, because  it  is  representative 
wholly  of  the  mind  of  a  thoroughly 
well-informed  industrial  manager, 
free  from  political  bias  or  purpose,  is 
The  Human  Factor  in  Works  Man- 
agement j  by  James  Hartness  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.),  announced  by 
its  publishers  as  "reactionary,"  and 
intended  to  lay  special  emphasis  on 
the  proper  use  of  the  human  being, 
the  correct  employment  of  mind  and 
body,  and  the  utilization  of  the  value 
of  habit,  as  essential  to  correct 
understanding  of  industrial  econom- 
ics. It  is  perhaps  not  so  much  re- 
actionary as  complementary  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  scientific-management 
school.  It  points  out  broader  psycho- 
logical concepts  and  principles  than 
are  commonly  comprehended  in  the 
scientific  doctrine  of  "standardiza- 
tion, systematization,  and  stimula- 
tion." These  principles,  however,  had 
been  already  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  apostles  of  efficiency, 
even  though  they  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  doctrine  of  scientific 
management. 

Psychological  factors  of  manage- 
ment are  emphasized  again  in  Prof. 
Walter  Dill  Scott's  Increasing  Hum€n 
Efficiency  in  Business  (Macmillan), 
such  influences  as  imitation,  competi- 
tion, loyalty,  concentration,  habit, 
and  relaxation  being  specifically  con- 
sidered.    In   The  Factory,  by  Jona- 
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than  Thayer  Lincoln  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin &  Co.),  the  aociologic  side  of  the 
question  is  put  forward,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all  presentations  of  this  side  of 
industrial  management,  in  the  books 
of  the  year,  is  William  C.  Redfield's 
The  New  Industrial  Day  (The  Cen- 
tury Co.).  It  is  written  with  full 
comprehension  of  the  practical  em- 
ployer's point  of  view,  with  a  broad 
?frasp  of  economic  conditions  and 
aws,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
worth  of  the  man  and  the  importance 
of  conserving  the  human  element. 

Rererting,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
systematic  argument  of  the  technical 
phases  of  the  Taylor  system,  we  have 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth's  Primer  of  Scien- 
tific ManagemiBnt  (D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.),  and  Frederick  Parkhurst's  Ap- 
plied Meihode  of  Scientifio  Manage- 
ment (John  Wiley  &  Sons),  the  for- 
mer devoted  to  definition  of  theory, 
using  the  catechetical  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer;  and  the  latter  ttf 
definition  of  practice,  by  detailing  the 
actual  methods  and  measures  em- 
ployed in  introducing  the  system  into 
a  New  Jersey  machine  shop.  Still 
another  line  of  approach  is  followed 
in  William  Duane  Ennis's  Worke 
Management  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co. ) ,  which  follows  generally  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion in  the  order  of  its  evolution 
during  the  last  two  decades,  and  at- 
tempt to  present  comparatively  some 
features  of  the  principal  philosophies 
of  management. 

Trend  of  Invettigatioii. — ^In  current 
periodical  literature  the  most  inter- 
esting tendency  discernible  is  toward 
the  deduction  and  establishment  of 
underlying  and  permanent  principles 
of  organization,  administration,  and 
management.  Some  of  these  studies 
appear  to  be  taking  concrete  practi- 
cal form,  and  their  presentation  is 
likely  to  be  the  salient  feature  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  during  the 
coming  year. 


Societies. — Institutionally,  the  rec- 
ord made  a  year  ago  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  noting  the  orffanisation 
of  the  Society  to  Promote  tne  Science 
of  Management,  which  was  organized 
just  before  the  close  of  the  year  1911, 
and  enlists  about  100  members  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Frederick  W. 
Taylor.  Formal  organization  of  the 
"EflSciency  Society"  was  not  com- 
pleted until  March,  1912,  when  about 
1,000  members  were  enrolled.  The 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
on  the  Economic  Administration  of 
Industrial  Establishments  has  been 
occupied  with  an  extended  effort  to 
secure  actual  data  of  achievement  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  industrial 
management,  and  a  report  of  their 
findings  on  "The  Present  State  of  the 
Art  of  Industrial  Mani^ement"  was. 

6 resented  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
^cember.  This  report,  while  it^ 
shows  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  thought  in  defining,  at 
the  outset,  fundamental  principles  of 
management  (such  as  the  division  of 
labor  and  the  transference  of  skill), 
appears  thereafter  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  some  single 
*'new  element"  in  the  art  of  manage- 
ment. With  a  vision  apparently 
limited  to  papers  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Traneaotiona  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  dominated  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  influences  springing  out  of 
controversies  over  the  Taylor  system, 
it  passes,  perhaps  unconsciously,  into 
an  argumentative  presentation  of  the 
doctrine  of  so-called  ''scientific  man- 
agement," rather  than  into  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  art.  It  forms,  neverthe- 
less, the  basis  of  a  discussion  from 
which,  eventually,  the  actual  and 
relative  importance  of  the  yarious 
philosophies,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  influenced  thought  and 
practice  in  industrial  management, 
may  be  more  correetly  and  clearly 
determined. 


PHYSXOAL   PBOPBBTIB8   OF   MBTATrfl   AND   ALLOTS 

James  S.  Maoobegob 

Cold  Workiiig. — The  cold  working  |  rolling,   or   drawing  has  long  been 
of  metals  and  alloys  by  hammering,  I  known  to  alter  their  physical  proper- 
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ties,  the  principal  effects  being  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  resistance  at  the 
expense  of  ductility.  W.  R.  Webster 
(Trans,  Int.  Asan,  for  Testing  Mater- 
ials, Vol.  II,  No.  13,  1912)  reports 
a   very   comprehensive   series  of   ex- 

Eeriments  conducted  upon  aluminium 
ronze,  monel  metal,  silver,  copper, 
and  brass.  The  characteristics  of 
the  curves  plotted  from  the  results 
of  these  experiments  are  quite  sim- 
ilar. All  show  a  progressive  increase 
in  ultimate  resistance  and  a  progres- 
sive decrease  in  elongation  and  reduc- 
tion of  area  with  increasing  per- 
centages of  reduction  by  rolling. 
Although  the  results  given  have  ref- 
erence to  specimens  in  which  the  re^ 
duction  was  effected  by  rolling  only, 
Mr.  Webster  states  that  the  prelim- 
inary experiments  which  he  has  con- 
ducted where  a  given  reduction  was 
obtained  by  hammering  and  drawing, 
give  practically  identical  results  with 
those  obtained  by  rolling. 

Corrosio n. — Electrochemical  re- 
searches relating  to  the  corrosion  of 
metals  and  alloys  have  proved  the 
existence  of  differences  oi  potential 
between  electrodes  of  one  and  the 
same  metal  when  subjected  to  vari- 
able conditions  of  stress  or  when 
given  different  heat  treatments.  W. 
Spring  {Bulletin  de  VAcad.  Royal  de 
Belgique;  Classe  de  Sciences,  No. 
12.1066)  shows  that  by  taking  a  cold- 
rolled  bar  of  metal  which  was  in  a 
condition  of  high  internal  stress,  cut- 
ting it  in  two,  annealing  one-half  to 
relieve  these  internal  stresses  and 
then  forming  a  cell  of  the  two  halves 
by  placing  them  in  an  electrolite,  he 
could  obtain  an  electric  current,  the 
annealed  half  of  the  bar  forming  the 
cathode.  Other  experiments  have 
proved  the  same  electrochemical  prin- 
ciple to  be  true  in  reference  to  several 
other  metals,  notably  tin  and  lead. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  reached 
that  generally  any  metal  in  a  meta- 
stable  condition,  will  in  contact  with 
an  electrolite  tend  to  recover  in  an 
accelerated  degree  its  stable  form. 

It  is  further  stated  that  even  sim- 
ple contact  with  the  stable  form  will 
nave  the  same  effect.  No  stressed 
metal  can  be  assumed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  stability  and  con- 
sequently  corrosion   and   fatigue  are 


always  induced  to  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree by  the  agency  above  cited. 

The  Constitntion  of  Cast  Iron  and 
the  Effects  of  Superheated  Steam. — 
William  Campbell  and  John  Glass- 
ford  have  conducted  at  Columbia 
University,  investigations  to  ascer- 
tain (1)  the  nature  of  corrosion,  (2) 
why  some  cast  irons  corrode  while 
others  do  not,  and  (3)  how  corrosion 
can  be  minimized.  Specimens  taktn 
from  a  superheater  showed  oxidation 
following  planes  of  graphite  plates. 
Specimens  with  successive  incre- 
ments of  silicon  ranging  from  white 
cast  iron  to  cast  iron  with  5.5  per 
cent,  of  that  element,  as  well  as 
malleable  iron  and  medium  carbon 
steel,  were  placed  in  superheated 
steam  at  425  deg.  C.  and  95  lb.  pres- 
sure for  a  period  of  from  30  to  00 
days.  A  similar  series  were  also 
heated  in  air  to  425  deg..  C.  and  cooled 
72  times.  The  white  cast  iron  and 
steel  showed  only  surface  oxidation. 
Cast  iron  low  in  silicon  showed 
slight  i>enetration  of  oxidation  fol- 
lowing graphite  plates.  The  depth 
of  penetration  of  oxidation  increased 
with  increase  silicon  content  and  the 
specimen  with  5.5  per  cent,  silicon 
was  completely  altered  in  the  super- 
heated steam  treatment.  Surface  oxi- 
dation only  was  obtained  as  a  result 
of  cooling  air. 

Other  findings  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  were  as  follows: 
white  cast  iron,  malleable  cast  iron 
and  steel  show  surface  oxide  stain 
only  when  subjected  to  superheated 
steam.  Gray  cast  iron  up  to  0.95 
per  cent,  silicon  shows  the  same  sur- 
face oxidation  with  slight  penetra- 
tion following  graphite  plates,  the 
depth  of  penetration  increasing  with 
increasing    silicon    content. 

Effect  of  High  Temperatures  on  the 
Physical  Properties  of  Some  Alloys.. 
— A  paper  by  I.  M.  Bregowsky  and 
S.  W.  Spring  {Trans,  Int,  Assn,  for 
Testing  Materials,  Vol.  II,  No.  13, 
1912)  is  of  interest  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  commercial  and  rolled 
metals  tested,  and  also  because  the 
tests  covered  the  effects  of  high  tem- 
partures  upon  the  strength  and  elas- 
tic qualities  under  torsional  stresses. 
As  these  values  are  among  the  first 
or  their  kind  ever  published  a  few 
of   the   results   are   given    herewith: 
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Matuual 

Temperature 
degrees  F. 

ToBsioNAL  Resistance, 

INCH-POUNDS 

At  Elastic  Limit 

At  Ultimate  Load 

Tobin  Bronie 

75 
375 
600 

75 
375 
600 

75 
376 
600 

26.000 

9.000 

4,000 

22.500 

14.000 

4.500 

25.000 

10,000 

8,000 

63,000 

Paraonff  Manffanese  BroDie 

36,000 

9.000 

62,000 

0.  H.  Machinery  Steel 

39.000 

9,500 

59,000 

50.000 
34,000 

Repeated  Stress  Testing.— J.  B. 
Kommers  (Trana,  Int,  Aaan,  for  Test- 
ing Materiala,  Vol.  II,  No.  13,  1912) 
has  conducted  an  investigation  on 
the  endurance  of  various  metals  un- 
der repeated  stresses  covering  test- 
ing methods  and  results  obtained 
with  the  Landgraf  Turner  machine. 
He  points  out,  among  other  things: 

(1)  the  importance  of  the  proper 
deflection  of  the  specimen  under  t^t; 

(2)  the  fact  that  impact  as  induced 
by  the  machine  has  little  effect  on 
results;  (3)  that  an  increase  in  the 
speed  of  application  of  reversal  of 
stress  has  a  slight  influence  tending 
to  reduce  the  number  of  reversals 
that  the  specimen  will  stand;  (4) 
that  the  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  specimen  has  a  marked  influence 
on  results;  polished  and  groimd 
specimens  standing  a  greater  number 
of  reversals  than  specimens  of  the 
same  material  not  so  prepared.  This 
last  observation  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant one. 

Strain. — The  determination  of  the 
true  elastic  limit  of  metals  is  at 
present  a  very  tedious  time-consum- 
ing operation.  That  specimens  sub- 
jected to  tensile  stresses  absorb  heat 
up  to  their  elastic  limit  and  evolve 
heat  after  that  limit  is  passed  has 
been  known  for  some  time,  but  no 
practical  use  has  been  made  of  this 
knowledge.  T.  R.  Lawson  and  J.  A. 
Clapp  report  a  series  of  experiments 
now  being  conducted  at  the  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  in  which  the  junction  of  a  ther- 
moH^uple  is  attached  to  the  speci- 
men under  test,  the  terminals  being 
connected  to  a  sensitive  galvanome- 
ter, thermal  changes  in  the  speci- 
men under  stress  thus  being  recorded. 
Some  50  experiments  have  been  made 
so  far.  Among  the  metals  and  alloys 
experimented   upon    are,    rivet   steel, 


medium  steel,  chrome  vanadium  steel, 
eray  cast  iron,  copper,  red  and  yel- 
low brass,  and  phosphor  bronze.  The 
experiments  show  promise  of  posi- 
tive results  and  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  developing  a  method 
for  the  easy  and  rapid  determination 
of  the  true  elastic  limit  of  the  metals 
and  alloys. 

White  Metals. — ^An  elaborate  series 
of  tests  on  anti-friction  alloys  with 
a  view  of  developing  tests  for  de- 
tecting their  adaptability  for  anti- 
friction purposes  is  reported  by  Nino 
Pecoraro.  These  tests  were  conduct- 
ed at  the  Metrical  Laboratory  of 
the  Arsenal  at  Spezia.  They  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  flrst 
group  containing  alloys  of  copper, 
tin,  antimony,  lead,  and  zinc  with 
small  quantities  of  iron.  The  tem- 
perature of  fusion  was  shown  to  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  coefficient 
of  friction.  The  most  favorable  fusion 
temperatures  being  given  for  the  al- 
loys studied.  Hammering  was  shown 
to  be  detrimental  to  most  alloys  the 
effect  being  to  increase  the  friction 
coefficient.  Ck>mpression  tests  were 
conducted,  their  function  beinff  to 
ascertain  the  unit  loads  the  sSloys 
could  stand  without  suffering  undue 
deformation.  Abrasion  tests  for  as- 
certaining the  life  of  the  alloy,  al- 
though costly  and  consuming  much 
time,  were  made.  Hardness  tests 
which  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  made 
may  be  substituted  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  accuracy  for  the  abrasion 
tests. 

INTERNATIONAL   00NOBB8S 
FOR   TESTING   1CATERIAL8 

BbAOLET  STOUGHTOir 

The  International  Association  for 
Testing  Materials  meets  every  three 
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years  in  a  congress  devoted  to  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  tech- 
nical papers  on  the  science  and  art 
of  testing  materials,  on  the  properties 
of  materials,  and  on  specifications  for 
materials.  The  last  previous  congress, 
the  fifth,  was  held  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  in  1909.  At  the  close  of 
that  Congress  the  Association  chose 
Charles  B.  Dudley,  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
as  its  president,  and  appointed  the 
United  States  as  the  place  for  the 
sixth  Congress,  to  be  held  in  1912. 
Upon  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Dud- 
ley, in  1909,  Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe 
became  acting  president. 

The  preparations  for  the  sixth 
Congress  were  taken  in  hand  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, which  is  affiliated  with  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  Testing 
Materials.  That  society  established 
an  organizing  conmiittee,  and  through 
this  latter  a  working  body,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  to  make  the  prep- 
arations. Under  the  auspices  of  the 
executive  conunittee,  also,  the  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  the  technical 
program  of  the  Congress  were  brought 
together,  publication,  however,  being 
done  by  the  central  office  in  Vienna. 

The  Congress  convened  in  New  York 
Sept.  2-7,  and  after  its  close  an  offi- 


cial tour  was  made  to  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  Niagara  Falls,  and  other 
cities.  The  programme  contained  in  all 
153  papers  on  iron,  steel,  other  met- 
als and  alloys,  cement,  stone,  paints, 
road  materials,  woods,  oils,  explosives, 
rubber,  glass,  stresses,  strains,  tests, 
testing  methods  and  machines,  specifi- 
cations, etc.  Every  paper  was  in 
print,  and  some  printed  in  two  or 
more  languages,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing; most  of  them  were  distributed 
several  weeks  ahead  of  the  meeting. 
An  abstract  of  all  papers,  printed  in 
English,  French  and  German,  was  in 
the  hands  of  all  members  to  facilitate 
discussion. 

To  discuss  these  papers  more  than 
600  scientists  assembled  from  20  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
North  and  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. Nineteen  foreign  governments 
and  82  foreign  institutions,  scientific, 
technical  and  learned,  were  repre- 
sented by  official  delegates,  and  33 
United  States  institutions  were  simi- 
larly represented.  The  Congress  was 
divided  into  three  sections  which  held 
sessions  simultaneously,  and  this  pro- 
cedure made  possible  devoting  a  total 
of  51  hours  to  discussing  the  153 
papers. 


KAVAL   ABOHITECTUBE    AND   MABINE   ENOINEEBINO 

Daniel  H.  Cox 


Progress  of  the  Year. — ^The  year 
1912  has  been  one  full  of  interest 
for  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers. The  near  approach  of  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
acted  as  a  stimulus  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  of  all  kinds ;  moreover, 
the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
country  has  been  healthy,  and  con- 
sequently more  new  enterprises  have 
beoi  undertaken.  The  lamentable 
disaster  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the 
Titanio  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
neoessity  of  better  safeguarding  those 
that  travel  by  water,  and  has  result- 
ed in  improvement  in  the  design  and 
equipment  of  vessels.  The  success  of 
oil  as  a  fuel  for  marine  and  station- 
ary engines  has  been  a  stimulus  to 
shipbuilding,  by  making  necessary  a 
larger  fleet  of  oil-carrying  vessels 
to  bring  this  product  to  the  mar- 
kets. 
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Measures  for  Safeguarding  Life  at 
Sea. — ^The  loss  of  the  Titanic  by  col- 
lision with  an  iceberg,  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  this  magnificent 
vessel,  and  an  appalling  loss  of  hu- 
man life,  was  a  shock  not  only  to  the 
public  at  large,  but  to  the  designers 
and  operators  of  ocean-going  vessels 
throughout  the  world.  Boards  of  in- 
vestigation composed  of  eminent  men 
familiar  with  the  building,  operation 
and  navigation  of  vessels  met  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  re- 
viewed the  situation  with  the  utmost 
care. '  Although  the  Titanic  was  eon- 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  the  skill  of  the  naval 
architect  and  shipbuilder,  was  re- 
puted to  be  unsinkable,  and  to  have 
the  most  modern  equipment  of  life- 
saving  devices,  the  fact  of  her  sink- 
ing within  a  few  hours  of  the  colli- 
sion,   and    the    small    percentage   of 
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passengers  and  crew  saved,  althoiigh 
the  sea  was  calm  (practically  all  on 
board  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
lost  had  a  heavy  sea  been  running 
at  the  time  of  the  accident),  was  an 
object  lesson  not  to  be  disregarded. 
As  a  material  result,  innumerable 
suggestions  were  made,  many  being 
found  impracticable,  but  some  easy 
of  application  and  undoubtedly  of 
value.  Among  the  most  important 
results  may  be  mentioned: 

(1)  A  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  watertight  subdivision  of  ves- 
sels, by  increasing  the  number  and 
altering  the  disposition  of  the  water- 
tight bulkheads,  and  by  increasing 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  inner 
bottom  in  the  larger  vessels,  carry- 
ing this  method  of  protection  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  water 
line. 

(2)  Much  more  stringent  require- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  boats  and 
life  rafts  to  be  carried,  together  with 
more  efficient  means  of  transferring 
them  from  the  vessel  to  the  water 
promptly  and  with  safety. 

(3)  A  complete  revision  of  the 
requirements  as  to  the  navigation 
and  operation  of  seagoing  vessels,  not 
only  bearing  upon  the  standard  of 
efficiency  of  officers  and  crew,  their 
familiarity  with  and  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  the  life-saving  ap- 
pliances on  the  vessels  mann^  by 
them,  but  also  regulating  the  courses 
to  be  followed  at  certain  seasons  so 
as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  ice  zone, 
even  at  the  loss  of  record-breaking 
transatlantic  passage,  the  craze  for 
which,  undoubtedly,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  was  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic. 

(4)  Regulations  requiring  the  in- 
stallation of  efficient  wireless  equip- 
ment on  all  ocean-going  passenger 
vessels  and  further  requiring  a  suf- 
ficient operative  force  to  insure 
prompt  and  efficient  continuous  wire- 
less service,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  this  having  been  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  one  wire- 
less operator  on  the  only  vessel  that 
was  near  enough  the  Titanic  to  reach 
her  in  time  to  be  of  material  as- 
sistance was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
his  post  after  a  long  tour  of  duty, 
and  had  the  distress  signal  not  been 
received  before  he  left  his  instrument 


the    call    for    assistance    would    not 
have  been  received  at  all. 

(5)  An  increased  interest  in  the 
development  and  use  of  all  apparatus 
of  every  kind  calculated  to  promote 
safety,  such  as  submarine-bell  sig- 
nalling system,  efficient  watertight 
doors,  wireless  telegraphy,  fog  sig- 
nalling, and  the  increased  use  of 
searchlights.  All  these  matters  are 
being  given  careful  consideration  in 
new  construction,  and  many  existing 
vessels  have  been  altered  at  large  ex- 
pense to  meet  the  new  demands,  not 
only  in  those  directions  where  gov- 
ernmental requirements  have  directed 
such  reforms,  but  where  the  Teasel 
owners  have  seen  that  improvements 
were  desirable.  (See  also  I,  Th€ 
Titanie  Dieaater,) 

Shipbuilding. — ^T  he  shipyards 
throughout  the  country  have  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  been  well 
supplied  with  work,  and  most  of  the 
yards  have  contracts  under  way  that 
will  keep  them  busy  for  at  least  a 
year  to  come.  Much  of  the  new  ton- 
nage has  been  ordered  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  interoceanic  commerce 
that  will  follow  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  other  causes  have 
also  contributed  to  this  activity. 
The  general  business  condition  of  the 
country  has  been  good,  which  has 
meant  more  freight  to  move  by 
water;  this  has  called  for  more  coast- 
wise freight  and  passenger  vessels, 
and  has  kept  the  harbor  towing 
and  lighterage  companies  so  busy 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  add  to 
their  floating  equipment;  many  new 
companies  have  entered  into  this 
field.  Also,  the  natural  development 
of  the  country  at  large,  consequent 
upon  a  period  of  prosperity  has 
meant  an  increase  in  local  passenger 
traffic  from  the  various  sea-port  and 
lake  centers,  and  many  new  passenger 
vessels  have  been  put  in  service  to 
take  care  of  this  increased  travel  by 
water. 

Yacht  Building.— This  industry 
having  been  at  a  low  ebb  for  several 
years,  except  in  the  direction  of 
motor-boat  building,  now  seems  to 
reflect  the  general  commercial  activ- 
ity. A  number  of  large  steam  yachts 
have  been  built,  and  the  yacht  build- 
ing  yards   are   now    busy   with    the 
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construction  of  many  vessels  of  this 
class,  most  of  which  are  to  be 
equipped  to  burn  oil  as  fuel.  The 
construction  of  motor  propelled 
yachts  continues  to  show  activity, 
although  there  is  a  gratifying  incli- 
nation to  avoid  the  use  of  gasoline 
engines  of  extremely  large  horse- 
power, a  matter  that  was  somewhat 
overdone  in  1911.  The  construction 
of  sailing  yachts  of  all  classes  is 
unusually  active,  showing  a  great  re- 
newal in  the  interest  taken  in  this 
sport. 

Marine  Engineering. — The  use  of 
fuel  oil  for  firing  marine  boilers  has 
largely  increased  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, after  exhaustive  tests,  has  defi- 
nitely committed  itself  to  this  sys- 
tem of  firing  for  new  battleships 
and  destroyers.  The  most  approved 
method  of  burning  fuel  oil  has  been 
determined  to  be  that  of  mechanical 
atomization,  the  oil  being  pumped 
through  burners  so  devised  that  it  is 
delivered  with  a  whirling  motion  in 
a  cone  of  fine  mist,  the  air  supply 
being  introduced  around  the  burners 
and  the  amount  delivered  to  each 
burner  being  capable  of  regulation. 
With  the  use  of  fuel  oil  a  greater 
steaming  radius  is  secured  than  with 
coal,  more  steam  can  be  generated 
from  a  given  boiler  capacity,  the 
boiler  room  force  can  be  largely  re- 
duced, and  the  full  boiler  power  can 
be  maintained  indefinitely.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  supply  of  fuel  oil,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  reliable  information,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  uncertainty  on  this 
point,  and  on  the  probable  future 
price  per  gallon,  it  would  seem  that 
no  intelligent  vessel  owner  could  af- 
ford to  consider  the  use  of  coal. 
^  The  design  and  method  of  construc- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  turbines 
have  received  careful  attentiofi,  which 
has  resulted  in  marked  increase  in 
economy   and   ease  of   repair.     Tur- 


bine  reduction  gearing  is  under  trial 
in  this  country  with  results  said  to 
be  encouraging.  Electric  propulsion 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  given  care- 
ful investigation,  the  electricity  being 
produced  by  steam-driven  turbo-gen- 
erators, and  passed  through  motors 
directly  attached  to  the  shafts. 
Greater  economy,  saving  in  weight 
and  centralizing  of  control  of  prime 
movers  are  the  advantages  claimed, 
and  as  a  vessel  of  large  dimensions 
with  this  method  of  propulsion  is 
now  being  built  for  the  Navy,  the 
matter  will  soon  be  put  to  a  practi- 
cal test.  (See  also  XII,  The  Navy,) 
Possibly  more  interest,  the  world 
over,  is  taken  in  the  progress  of 
design  and  manufacture  of  internal- 
combustion  engines  using  heavy  oil 
as  fuel,  than  in  any  other  matter 
relating  to  marine  engineering.  The 
manufacture  of  the  most  widely 
known  engines  of  this  class,  the  Die- 
sel engines  of  various  types,  has  re- 
ceived for  a  number  of  years  careful 
attention  on  the  Continent,  has  re- 
cently been  actively  taken  up  in 
Great  Britain,  and  finally  in  the 
United  States,  where,  owing  to  the 
more  favorable  situation  as  regards 
coal  supply,  the  necessity  for  a 
change  in  fuel  was  not  so  imperative. 
Although  many  foreign-built  vessels 
of  large  size  and  high  powers  en- 
gined  with  Diesel  motors  have  been 
in  active  use,  some  of  them  in  regu- 
lar trans-Atlantic  service  for  some 
time,  in  this  country,  outside  of  the 
more  recent  submarines  and  a  few 
commercial  installations  of  small 
horse  power,  nothing  of  note  has  as 
yet  bc«n  accomplished.  The  recent 
order  placed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  a  submarine  tender,  to  be 
driven  by  a  Diesel  engine  of  1,000 
h.  p.,  is  a  proof  of  its  interest  and 
confidence  in  this  new  development. 
The  performance  of  this  vessel  will 
be  noted  with  great  interest.  (See 
also  Mechanical  Engineering^  supra,) 


EKOINEEBINO   EDUCATION 
Henbt  H.  Norris 


Purpose. — There  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral opinion  among  educators  con- 
nected with  technical  schools  that  the 
purpose  of  these  schools  is  not  pri- 
marily to  fit  students  for  immediate 


usefulness  in  the  industries,  but 
rather  to  give  them  such  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  literature,  science 
and  the  useful  arts  that  they  shall  be- 
come  thorough,   self-reliant,  original 
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and  progressive.  The  division  be- 
tween teciinical  and  vocational  schools 
is  becoming  more  distinctly  marked 
year  by  year.  This  division  of  the 
field  permits  the  technical  schools  to 
devote  themselves  more  directly  to 
accomplishing  their  real  purpose  than 
they  were  able  to  do  formerly. 

Conrses  of  Instruction. — The  num- 
ber of  courses  offered  in  technical 
schools  is  great  and  increasing.  All 
are  founded  on  a  more  or  less  uniform 
basis  of  science,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics and  drawing,  specialization 
coming  in  general  only  in  the  last 
year  or  two  of  the  courses.  The 
standard  length  of  an  engineering 
course  is  four  years,  but  in  a  few 
cases  it  is  three,  and  in  an  increasing 
number,  five.  The  tendency  to 
lengthen  the  course,  and  this  is  now 
quite  marked,  is  due  to  a  demand  for 
more  room  for  the  so-called  cultural 
subjects,  such  as  economics,  language 
(especially  English)  and  history. 
Complaints  from  employers  of  tech- 
nical graduates  indicate  a  lack  of 
general  education  on  the  part  of 
these  graduates,  evidenced  particu- 
larly by  inability  to  express  thoughts 
clearly  and  coherently.  This  lack  is 
recognized  by  the  technical  schools, 
and,  while  passing  on  much  of  the 
blame  to  lower-grade  schools,  they  are 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  objections  by 
removing  the  cause.  This  requires 
more  time  than  the  four-year  course 
affords.  The  state-supported  colleges 
are  spending  increasing  amounts  of 
money  on  technical  education.  There 
is  a  resulting  tendency  of  students  to 
get  their  education  in  their  home 
schools  rather  than  to  flock  to  the 
older  special  schools.  As  a  result  the 
pressure  on  the  latter  has  been  some- 
what relieved  and  there  is  more  op- 
portunity to  consider  their  educa- 
tional problems  more  carefully.  Ap- 
parently for  the  first  time  there 
appear  to  be  accommodations  for 
students  in  technical  courses  equal 
to  the  demand. 

Entrance  Requirements. — W  h  i  1  e 
there  is  as  yet  no  generally-accepted 
entrance  standard,  there  are  two  gen- 
eral tendencies  evident;  first,  to  in- 


crease the  requirements  to  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  standard,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  specify  only  fundamental  re- 
quirements, encouraging  students  to 
broaden  their  general  culture  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education  standing 
committee  on  entrance  requirements 
include  the  following,  of  which  at 
least  14  units  should  be  required: 
Mathematics,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced alffebra,  plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry, plane  trigonometry;  science, 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zottlogy, 
phvsical  geography;  language,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin; 
history,  ancient,  modem  European, 
English,  American.  The  schools  are 
coming  to  these  standards  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  as  many  units  as  15  be- 
ing required  in  some  cases.  During 
the  year  the  School  of  Mines  in  Co- 
lumbia University  was  made  strictly 
a  graduate  school. 

Future  Problems. — As  already  sug- 
gested, the  main  problem  is  to  in- 
crease the  cultural  content  of  the 
courses  without  unnecessarily  in- 
creasing the  expense  to  the  student, 
alreadv  heavily  burdened.  It  may  be 
possible  so  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  that  the  courses  need 
not  be  lengthened.  Leading  educators 
are  studying  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific management  with  a  view  to  ap- 
plying them  to  college  administration. 
With  the  present  methods,  technical 
graduates  must  spend  a  year  or  two 
after  graduation  in  acquiring  experi- 
ence before  they  are  ready  for  respon- 
sible work.  Some  critics  claim  that 
this  probationary  period  should  be 
unnecessary  and  is  a  reflection  on 
educational  practice.  While  not  ac- 
cepting the  conclusion  as  generally 
correct,  educators  are  giving  this 
criticism  careful  consideration.  An- 
other problem  is  in  connection  with 
the  engineering  degrees.  At  present 
the  number  of  degrees  granted  is 
legion  and  their  character  diversified. 
At  least  80  engineering  degrees  are 
granted.  This  condition  is  ludicrous 
and  must  be  changed  in  the  near 
future. 
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MATHEMATICS 
E.  B.  Wilson 


Henri  Poincar^. — ^If,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1912,  the  ques^on 
had  been  asked,  "Who  is  the  great- 
est living  mathematician?",  the  re- 
ply would  have  been  unanimous  and 
unhesitating:    Henri    Poincar^.      At 

S resent  the  question  can  no  longer 
e  answered;  opinion  would  be  too 
evenly  divided  among  a  number  of 
peers.  Poincar4  is  dead;  no  mathe- 
matician now  towers  above  all  his 
confreres.  We  have  to  go  back  many 
a  decade  and  we  may  have  to  go  for- 
ward many  another  before  we  find 
anybody  so  clearly  outclassing  all 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  therefore 
the  death  of  Poincare  on  July  17 
which  marks  the  most  notable  and 
the  most  lamentable  event  of  the 
year  in  the  world  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, of  mathematical  physics,  and 
of  mathematical  astronomy.  As  a 
great  mathematician's  work  is  more 
or  less  ahead  of  his  time,  as  it  can 
best  be  judged  only  after  it  has  been 
left  for  others  to  carry  on,  and  as  it 
really  attains  its  fullest  life  only 
when  it  has  thus  become  the  thought 
and  inspiration  of  many  followers, 
we  may  in  this  exceptional  year  best 
represent  the  thought  of  mathemati- 
cians by  lingering  over  the  life  and 
work  of  Poincar6. 

Poincar6  was  born  at  Nancy, 
France,  April  29,  1854.  He  entered 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  Paris,  in 
1873,  and  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris, 
in  1876.  He  took  his  rank  as  "Ing6- 
nieur  ordinaire  des  Mines"  in  1879, 
and  in  the  same  year  also  obtained 


Public  Instruction  and  entered  uni- 
versity teaching,  first  ^t  Caen  and 
then  in  1881  at  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  As  his  genius 
worked  itself  out,  he  was  the  con- 
stant recipient  of  distinctions  at 
home  and  from  abroad — ^prizes,  med- 
als, government  appointments,  hon- 
orary doctorates  and  honorary  mem- 
bership in  learned  societies.  In  1908 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  forty  im- 
mortals of  the  Academic  Francaise, 
probably  the  highest  honor  that  can 
come  to  a  French  mathematician. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  Poin- 
car€*s  work  is  its  profundity  or  its 
wide  range.  For  he  contributed  vital 
researches  to  pure  mathematics  in 
analysis  (function  theory  and  differ- 
ential equations),  in  algebra,  and  in 
geometry,  extending  our  knowledge 
to  new  domains  and  elaborating  it  in 
older  fields.  His  investigations  in 
mechanics,  especially  in  celestial  me- 
chanics, are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
it  was  for  these  that  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomi- 
cal Society,  London,  in  1900.  On 
mathematical  physics  he  published  a 
long  series  of  treatises,  for  the  most 
part  reports  of  his  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  a  large  number  of 
original  articles.  His  genius  and  ver- 
satility, like  Helmhol&'s,  was  in  no 
way  better  shown  than  by  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  with  which  he  at- 
tacked the  newest  problems  and  ex- 
pounded the  latest  views — ^the  theory 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  principle 


his  doctorate  in  mathematics  from  I  of  relativity,  the  hypothesis  of  en- 
the  University  of  Paris.  After  only  I  ergy-quanta,  all  of  them  topics  of 
a  few  months'  duty  as  engineer  in  '  the  last  six  or  eight  years  only, 
the  public  service,  he  was  placed  at  j  Finally  in  philosophy,  especially  the 
the    disposition    of    the    Minister   of   philosophy  of  science,  his  work  was 
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broad,  mature,  and  incisive;  he  may 
indeed  be  ranked  with  William 
James  as  a  founder  of  pragmatism, 
and  his  books,  Science  and  Hypoth^ 
em,  Value  of  Scienoe,  Science  and 
Method,  in  the  original  and  in  va- 
rious translations,  have  brought  his 
mighty  intellect  to  the  service  and 
instruction  of  a  numerous  non-mathe- 
matical public. 

The  late  Sir  George  Darwin,  presi- 
dent  of    the   International    Congress 


of  Mathematicians,  in  his  address  at   sion." 


general  convocations  addressed  by 
eminent  mathematicians,  selected  well 
in  advance  by  the  committee  of  or- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  and 
charged  with  the  presentation  of 
some  particular  topic  upon  which 
they  were  especially  fit  to  speak. 
From  our  own  country  Prof.  ll.  W. 
Brown  (Yale)  gave  a  lecture  on  "Pe- 
riodicity in  the  Solar  System,"  and 
Prof.  M.  BOcher  (Harvard)  one  on 
''Boundary  Problems  in  One  Dimen- 


the  opening  meeting,  expressed  ver>' 
well  the  general  view  when,  aftei; 
referring  U»  the  diversity  of  mathe- 
matical research  and  the  incompe- 
tency of  any  living  man  to  under- 
stand all  its  various  branches,  he 
paid  this  tribute  to  Poincar^: 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
one  man  who  alone  of  all  matliema- 
tidans  might  have  occupied  the  place 
which  I  hold  without  misglvlngB  as  to 
his    fitness;    I    mean    Henri    Poincar^. 


One  value  of  these  congresses  is 
to  get  mathematicians  together  for 
mutual  influence  and  interchange  of 
views.  The  participants  must  feel, 
however,  that  the  elaborate  sectional 
programmes  are  somewhat  of  a  hin- 
drance to  this  intercourse;  for  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
assigned  lectures  is  apparent,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  Another  iise 
of  the  congresses  is  to  organize  com- 

mittees    to    investigate    questions    of 

It  brings  vividly  home  to   me  i  JJ^^r^ft^ion^l   interest.     The  commit- 


how  great  a  man  he  was  when  I  reflect 
that  to  one  incompetent  to  appreciate 
fully  one-half  of  his  work  yet  he  ap- 
pears as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  Intematioiial  Congreaa  of 
MatbemAtidans. — The  second  most 
noteworthy  mathematical  event  of 
the  year  was  the  flfth  of  the  quad- 
rennial congresses  of  mathematicians, 
meeting  this  time  at  Cambridge, 
England,  Aug.  22-7.  The  last  meet- 
ing was  at  Rome,  the  next  will  be 
at  Stockholm.  There  were  present 
about  500  mathematicians,  represent- 
ing 27  different  countries.  Natu- 
rally,   the    greatest    attendance    was 


tee  on  mathematical  instruction  ap- 
pointed at  Rome  in  1008  (see 
American  Year  Book,  1910,  p.  556) 
presented  a  collection  of  280  reports, 
making  some  9,000  octavo  pages,  and 
at  its  own  reouest  was  continued  in 
office  to  complete  the  work  and  re- 
port in  1916.  The  directors  of  the 
work  were  increased  from  three  to 
four  by  the  addition  of  Prof.  D.  £. 
Smith  (Teachers'  College,  Columbia). 
The  committee  on  vectorial  notations 
had  apparently  never  set  to  work, 
and  could  make  no  report. 

It  was  a  peculiar  and  valuable  ex- 
perience to  have  the  Congress  meet 
at  Cambridge,   England;    for  mathe- 


from  the  British  Isles  (abou(  one-imatics  at  Cambridge  differs  from 
half),  but  after  the  United  Kingdom  'mathematics  elsewhere.  From  New- 
the  United  States  was  probably  rep-    ton's   time   down   to   Maxwell's    and 


resented  as  well  as  any  other  coun- 
try. The  Congress  was  orffanized 
into  four  sections:  I,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  analysis;  II,  geometry;  III, 

(a)  mechanics,  mathematical  phys- 
ics, astronomy,  and  (b)  economics, 
insurance,  statistics;  IV,  (a)  philos- 
ophy,  history   of    mathematics,    and 

(b)  mathematical  instruction.  To 
these  various  sections  over  100  pa- 
pers were  read  by  various  mathema- 
ticians, representing  their  most  re- 
cent investigations.  In  addition  to 
the    sectional    meetings,    there    were 


on  to  the  present  day,  Cambridge, 
though  graced  with  a  number  of  emi- 
nent pure  mathematicians,  has  al- 
ways stood  preeminent  in  the  scien- 
tific world  and  in  the  popular  mind 
for  mechanics  and  mathematical 
physics.  The  president  of  this  Con- 
gress, Sir  George  Darwin  (who  has 
died  since  these  lines  were  written), 
and  the  honorary  president.  Lord 
Rayleigh,  are  in  the  forefront  of 
mathematics  in  the  Cambridge  sense 
at  the  present  time.  Their  influence 
and  opinions,  and  those  of  their  emi- 
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nent  colleagues,  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson 
and  Sir  Joseph  Larmor,  M.  P.,  must 
have  been  somewhat  strange  to  the 
foreign  mathematicians  who  gathered 
at  Cambridge  and  who  for  the  most 
part  represented  mathematics  in  the 
Continental  and  American  sense  of 
pure  mathematics.  A  desideratum  is 
the  closing  up  or  bridging  over  of 
the  chasm  between  the  pure  and  the 
applied  mathematician.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Cambridge  ex- 
erted a  beneficial  influence  towards 
the   consummation    of   this   end. 

In  this  connection  the  admirable 
address  of  Prof.  C.  Runge  (Gdttin- 
gen)  on  the  '^Mathematical  Training 
of  the  Physicist  in  the  University" 


should  be  mentioned.  He  showed 
clearly  that  mathematicians  do  not 
construct  their  courses  with  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
future  physicist  and  engineer,  and 
that  a  reconstruction  in  their  favor 
would  not  harm,  but  rather  benefit^ 
the  young  pure  mathematician.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Congre88> 
was  the  presence  of  Father  Hagen^ 
the  Pope's  astronomer,  who  read  a 
paper  on  the  rotation  of  the  earth; 
for,  as  evidence  that  the  Papal  ob- 
servatory is  now  bending  its  ener* 
gies  to  the  study  of  proofs  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  this  cannot  but  call 
to  mind  the  indomitable  Galileo's* 
[E  pur  8%  muovel 


ASTBONOMY 

David  Todd 


Necrology. — Poincar6  and  Andre  in 
France,  Franklin- Adams,  C  o  1 1  a  m, 
Darwin  and  Lynn  in  England,  Becker 
in  Germany,  and  Boss,  Von  Vleck, 
Davidson  and  Lawrence  Rotch  in 
America  comprise  the  loss  by  death 
sustained  during  the  year. 

Honors  and  Prizes. — ^The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon 
Backlund  at  Oxford  and  Frost  at 
Cambridge.  Schwarzschild  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  Ko- 
bold  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society.  Pickering  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Dyson  president  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  Hough  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Africa. 
The    British    Science    Guild   made    a 


Ireland;  Mascart,  director  at  Lyons; 
and  Bergstrand,  director  at  Upsala;. 
NeviU  retires  from  Natal;  and  Gale 
succeeds  Frost  as  editor  of  the  As- 
trophyaical  Journal. 

Addresses. — The  addresses  of  the 
year  have  been  both  numerous  and 
important.  Sir  George  Darwin  lec- 
tured before  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  "Life  and  Work 
of  Sir  William  Herschel";  Brown  be- 
fore the  International  Congiess  of 
Mathematicians  at  Cambridge  on  ''Re- 
searches on  Periodicity  in  the  Solar 
System";  S.  P.  Thompson  on  the 
"Status  of  Optical  Science"  before 
the  Optical  Convention;  Wood  on  the 
**Study  of  Nature  by  Invisible  Light,'*" 
with  special  reference  to  astronomy 
and   physics;    Michelson   on   "Recent 


presentation  of  silver  plate  to  Sir  Prog^ress  in  Spectroscopic  Methods"; 
Norman  and  Lady  Lockyer.  The  Cop-  i  while  Turner  gave  the  Halley  Lec- 
ley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was   ture  on  '*The  Stars  in  their  Courses."" 


awarded  to  Sir  George  Darwin  for 
his  researches  in  astronomical  evolu- 
tion, and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  to  Hinks  for 
his  determination  of  the  solar  paral- 
lax from  observations  of  Eros.  The 
prizes  of  the  Paris  Academy  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Lalande  to  L. 
Boss,  Valz  to  Rambaud,  Pont^oulant 
to  Schulhof,  and  the  Damoiseau  prize 
divided  among  Millosevich,  Witt,  and 
Lagarde. 

Appointments. — H.  T.  Plummer  has 
been  appointed  Astronomer  Royal  for 


Instruments. — ^Wood  by  chemically- 
depositing  nickel  on  glass  has  origi- 
nated a  type  of  reflector  which  ap- 
proaches the  metallic  speculum  in  ita 
capacity  for  reflecting  ultra-violet 
light.  Konkoly  describes  the  excel- 
lent instrumental  equipment  of  the 
0-Gyalla  Observatory.  See  considers' 
a  twelve-foot  reflector  among  present 
possibilities,  and  shows  how  it  oould 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  research 
on  the  Milky  Way,  whose  depth  he 
considers  such  that  millions  of  year» 
are  required  for  light  to  span  its  im- 
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mensity.  Hirayama  has  continued 
his  experiments  with  the  photo- 
graphic transit,  giving  very  accurate 
results.  A  new  Hartmann  spectro- 
comparator  has  been  presented  to  the 
Cape  Observatory  by  Sir  David  Gill. 
The  Optical  Convention  appointed  an 
able  committee  to  inquire  into  prob- 
lems  touching  the  improvement  of 
optical  instruments,  especially  those 
CI  the  astronomer. 

Observatories. — The  Astronomical 
and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America 
met  at  Allegheny  and  Prof.  £.  C. 
Pickering  was  reelected  president. 
The  new  Allegheny  Observatory,  of 
which  Dr.  Frank  Schlesinger  is  di- 
rector, was  dedicated  Aug.  28,  its 
principal  instruments  beins  a  30-in. 
reflector,  memorial  to  Keekr,  a  for- 
mer director,  and  a  30-in.  refractor, 
memorial  to  William  Thaw,  the  fore- 
most patron  of  the  Observatory.  The 
address  on  this  occasion  was  by 
Brashear.  Perrine,  director  of  the 
Argentine  National  Observatory,  is  to 
have  a  60-in.  reflector,  located  in  the 
mountains  to  the  west  of  Cordova. 
The  observatory  at  Hem  (Nord)  un- 
der the  directorship  of  Jonckheere  be- 
comes affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Lille.  The  work  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  observatories  is  summarized  in 
the  Vierteljahraachrift  of  the  Aairo- 
nomiaohe  Oe^ellschaft,  and  translated 
in  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Ohaervct' 
tory.  At  Greenwich  a  noteworthy  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  abridging  the 
annual  publication  by  the  omission 
of  unnecessary  details  of  observation. 
The  Astronomical  Society  of  Barce- 
lona held  a  very  successful  exhibition 
of  objects  and  instruments  pertaining 
to  lunar  research.  The  Carnc^^e  In- 
stitution appropriated  about  $31,000 
for  the  work  of  precision  in  charge  of 
L.  Boss,  and  $136,000  for  the  Mt. 
Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  which  now 
has  four  highly  effective  telescopes 
fully  equipped  and  in  use.  A  new 
observatory  is  proposed  for  Grouse 
Mountain,  B.  C. 

The  Sun. — ^Having  passed  the  epoch 
of  minimum  spot  activity  the  sun  has 
now  entered  upon  a  renewal.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory  has 
helped  out  with  photographs  of  the 
sun  on  293  days,  to  complete  the 
daily  record  of  the  entire  year.  Slo- 
cum  spectroheliographed   a   very   in- 


teresting solar  prominence,  showing 
clearly  its  rapid  dissolution.  Ever- 
shed  and  Riccd  continue  their  records 
of  solar  prominences  visually.  Very 
interesting  investigations  are  in 
progress  relating  to  solar  influence  on 
the  weather,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  yet  fully  worked  out,  although 
s}rmpathetic  periods  of  oscillation  of 
four,  11,  and  35  years  are  now  rec- 
ognized  as  existent  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth.  Dorno's  painstaking 
observations  of  solar  radiation  from 
the  sunmiit  of  Davos  have  been  pub- 
lished in  full.  Nicholson  suggests  a 
theory  of  the  coronal  spectrum  in  ac- 
cord with  recent  theories  of  the 
emission  of  energy. 

Eclipses. — ^Discussion  of  the  an- 
cient Babylonian  eclipses  is  renewed 
by  Nevill,  who  assigns  to  one  record- 
ed on  a  British  museum  tablet  the 
remote  date  of  June  6,  1217  B.  C. 
Todd  investigates  the  tracks  of  all  to- 
tal eclipses  visible  in  Brazil  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries  (1912-2162). 
Wittram  has  discussed  the  stellar 
occultations  during  the  total  lunar 
eclipse  of  Nov.  16,  1910.  The  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  April  17  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  important  event,  both  be- 
cause of  the  nearly  ideal  weather 
conditions  and  of  the  location  of  its 
central  track  through  Madeira,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germanv.  It  proved  actually  total 
in  northern  Spain  for  a  second  or 
less,  though  in  France  and  beyond 
totality  was  gradually  merged  into 
annularity.  The  corona  was  that  of 
the  minimum  sun-spot  type,  and  was 
seen  to  extend  in  an  ecliptic  band  for 
2.5  solar  diameters.  Mercury  and 
Venus  were  visible,  but  no  stars. 
Many  observations  were  made  for  the 
better  ascertaining  of  the  moon's 
diameter  and  position.  The  observa- 
tories of  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain 
issued  excellent  memoirs  on  the  con- 
ditions precedent  to  the  eclipse.  Hun- 
dreds of  photographs  have  given  defi- 
nite data  as  to  the  mountain  irregu- 
larities on  the  edge  or  limb  of  the 
moon.  The  event  was  particularly 
improved  in  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  spectrum  photographs,  showing 
the  composition  of  the  layers  of  the 
solar  atmosphere;  and  it  has  become 
evident  that  spectroscopic  work  need 
not  wait  for  totality,  but  can  be  very 
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effectively  prosecuted  during  annular 
eclipses  and  partial  eclipses  of  large 

Shase.  Many  successful  kinetograph 
1ms  were  for  the  first  time  secured, 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
study  of  Baily's  beads;  also  a  diri- 
gible balloon  was  first  employed  in 
eclipse  observation,  from  which  the 
lunar  shadow  was  seen  as  a  darkish 
spot  about  two  miles  in  diameter 
swiftly  traversing  the  landscape.  The 
long  electric  waves  used  in  wireless 
telegraphy  were  found  to  travel  bet- 
ter during  the  darkness  of  the  eclipse 
than  in  the  day  time.  In  spite  of 
unfavorable  weather  chances,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Argentine,  and  Chilian 
expeditions  took  the  field  for  the  to- 
tal eclipse  visible  near  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Oct.  10.  They  were  provided 
with  abundant  equipment  for  study- 
ing the  corona  and  its  spectrum.  The 
Brasilian  Government  appropriated 
$23,000  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  visiting  expeditions. 
Rain  frustrated  their  efforts  in  Bra- 
zil, but  the  eclipse  was  observed  in 
Quito. 

The  Earth. — Wegener  finds  an  at- 
mosphere of  perceptible  density  at 
heights  exceeding  300  miles,  in  which 
an  unknown  gas  exists  similar  to  co- 
ronium  in  the  sun,  and  which  he 
terms  "geocoronium."  Humphreys 
finds  a  possible  explanation   for  the 


the  earth's;  and  Wood,  by  combining 
photographs  tfUcen  by  light  from 
three  or  more  regions  of  the  moon's 
spectrum,  shows  how  a  science  of  lu- 
nar petrography  may  become  possible. 
The  PUnets. — Sir  George  Darwin^ 
in  dealing  with  periodic  orbits,  ex- 
hibited many  points  of  interest  in  the 
evolution  of  the  solar  system;  as,  for 
instance,  how  a  large  planet  can  ab- 
sorb its  small  neighbors  and  so  dear 
a  space  in  which  to  move  about  the 
sun.  Struve  finds  the  inclination  of 
Mars'  equator  to  its  orbit  25.2  deg., 
and  the  planet's  compression  1/190. 
The  surface  of  the  planet  was  criti- 
cally studied  by  Jarry-Desloges  and 
the  staff  of  the  Lowell  Observatory. 
All  the  numerous  detailed  changes 
were  reported.  Variations  in  the 
brightness  of  Libya  were  quite 
marked  and  many  canals  were  broad, 
diffuse,  and  pale.  Several  observers 
who  saw  canals  failed  to  note  their 
gemination.  The  south  polar  cap  en- 
tirely vanished,  but  subsequently  re- 
appeared. Mora  calculate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  oppositions  of  Mars 
for  the  twentieth  century.  About 
twenty  asteroids  were  discovered 
anew,  some  of  which  proved  to  be 
identical  with  bodies  previously 
found.  Metcalf  discusses  the  asteroid 
problem  in  general.  Leuachner  has 
found  the  lost  planet  MT,  a  feat  of 


earthlight,  or  brightness  of  the  mid-  '  mathematics  comparable  with  the  re- 


night  sky  exclusive  of  star  light,  in 
iKmibardment  of  the  outer  atmosphere 
by  fine  meteoric  material.  Arrhenius 
states  his  views  as  to  the  evolution 
of  planetary  atmospheres,  and,  apply- 
ing  his   theory    to    the    case   of   the 


discovery  of  Ceres  by  Gauss  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  period  of  MT  proves 
to  be  in  excess  of  four  years,  placing 
it  almost  as  far  out  as  Jupiter,  with 
its  aphelion  more  remote  from  the 
sun  than  Jupiter  ever  goes.    It  is  a  * 


earth,  accounts  for  oscillations  of  i  tiny  body,  not  more  than  lour  or 
temperature  and  climate.  For  Venus  |  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  great 
he  would  reject  a  long-period  rota- '  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  brings  it  at 
tion,  and  for  Mars  he  nnds  a  tem-  j  intervals  of  about  13  years  nearer 
perature  of  30  deg.  below  zero.  Al- !  the  earth  than  any  other  member  of 
brecht  presents  the  international  re- :  the  solar  system,  save  the  moon.  The 
suits  for  variation  of  latitude,  the  red  spot  on  Jupiter  has  continued  to 
curve  of  departure  from  mean  posi- '  drift  rapidly  westward  in  longitude, 
tion  now  coiling  up  again  since  1911.  j  about  22,000  miles  per  year.  Ac- 
Jamaica  has  adopted  eastern  stand-  j  cording  to  Denning  it  has  exhibited 
ard  time;  and  the  question  of  calen- '  curious  eccentricities  of  motion,  the 
dar  reform  continues  to  be  much  dis- ,  longitude   drift  having  lately  ceased 


cussed,     Russian    interests    and    the 
Greek  church  appearing  as  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  a  world 
calendar. 
The  Moon. — ^Hinks  derives   a  new 


temporarily.  Jarry-Desloges  has  ob- 
served many  changes  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  of  Saturn,  and  Tik- 
hoff  secured  some  remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  this  planet  through  color 


value  for  the  moon's  mass,  181.53  of   screens.     Slipher   from   spectrograms 
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of  Uranus  finds  the  rotation  period  of 
the  planet  10  hr.  50  min.,  and  Berg- 
strand  deduces  a  new  value  for  the 
planet's  figure  and  mass.  Stratton 
investigates  possible  phase  relations 
between  the  planets  and  sun-spot  phe- 
nomena,  and  Brown  develops  the 
mathematical  theory  of  libration  in 
planetary  and  satellitic  systems. 

Comets. — Borrelly,  classifying  the 
discoveries  of  comets  according  to 
place,  finds  that  of  376  discovered 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  64  were 
found  at  Marseilles,  46  at  Paris,  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.,  taking  third  place  with 
26.  The  Tokio  Observatory  has  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  Halley's  Comet 
with  131  photographs  (see  also  Crom- 
melin  in  Mem.  Britiah  Aatronomioal 
Aaaociation,  XIX).  Hoffmeister  con- 
nects this  comet  with  the  May  Aqua 


(Schaumasse-Brooks)    appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  luttie   (1858) 
and  Mechain    (1790   ii). 

Brooks  received  the  comet  medal  of 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Schaumasse  the  74th  award 
of  the  Donohoe  comet  medal.  W.  H. 
Pickering  has  published  a  very  ex- 
tended statistical  investigation  of 
cometary  orbits. 

Meteors. — Broch  finds  the  mean 
height  of  Perseids  115  km.,  and  the 
mean  length  of  their  path  72  km. 
Denning  calls  attention  to  the  appa- 
rent extinction  of  this  swarm  in  re- 
cent years.  Farrington  has  classified 
125  stone  meteorites  from  chemical 
analysis.  £.  Thomson  has  investi- 
gated the  Diablo  crater  and  adds  the 
weight  of  his  evidence  that  it  was 
produced  by  a  meteoric  fall.    Henry 


rids.     Schwarzschild  and  Kron  have  gives  the  epoch  and  order  of  meteoric 
investigated      the      distribution      of   showers  throughout  the  year.     Den 


brightness  in  the  tail  of  this  object. 
The  great  comet  of  the  year  was  dis- 
covered by  Brooks.  It  exhibited  lit- 
tle of  interest  till  near  perihelion, 
when  suddenly  it  showed  a  spectacu- 
lar wealth  of  structure  in  the  tail 


ning  calculates  the  real  paths  of  fire- 
balls and  shooting  stars  for  a  period 
of  15  years. 

The  Stars. — Davidson  has  ascer- 
tained the  magnitudes  of  150  stars 
adjacent  to  the  North  Pole,  and  Pick- 


which  was  caught  on  a  remarkable  { ering  from  examination  of  a  large 
series  of  plates  by  Barnard.  A  very  i  number  of  photographic  plates,  espe- 
beautiful     and     conspicuous     object,  !  cially  with  the  60-in.  reflector  on  Mt. 


there  was  a  striking  reduction  in  the 
sise  of  the  comet's  head  on  approach- 
ing perihelion,  probably  due  to  in- 
creased pressure  of  the  sun's  light. 
Wright  and  others  secured  abundant 
photographic  record  of  its  spectrunL 
On  one  occasion  examining  it  with 
the   40-in.    telescope,   Barnard   says: 

The  comet  was  several  times  larger 
than  the  field  of  view,  with  a  small, 
strong  condensation,  but  no  definite 
nvdeos.  This  view  was  a  very  im- 
prenivt  one.  I  do  not  know  any  tele- 
Boople  view  of  a  comet  that  has  pro- 
duced such  an  Impression  of  Immensity. 
It  seemed  as  If  one  were  (as  be  really 
was)  looking  deep  down  into  an  enor- 
mous sphere  of  transparent  vapor 
throogh  which  the  distant  stars  were 
shining  and  In  the  center  of  which 
glowed  a  brighter  condensation  that 
illuminated  it 

The  comet's  spectrum  was  photo- 
graphed by  Pluvinel,  Baldet,  Ifiigues, 
and  many  others.  Gale's  oomet 
(1912  a)  had  a  normal  spectrum  and 
a  short  secondary  tail  at  a  large 
angle  with  the  primary.  Comet  1912  h 
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Wilson,  is  able  to  give  a  table  of  Har- 
vard polar  sequences  down  to  the 
21st  magnitude.  Backhouse  has  pub- 
lished a  very  useful  catalogue  of 
nearly  10,000  stars,  with  especial 
prominence  given  to  stellar  magni- 
tudes, primarily  designed  for  meteor 
observers.  The  sixth  series  of  accu- 
rate photographic  star-charts  by  Pa- 
lisa  and  Wolf  has  been  issued.  Ox- 
ford Observatory  has  its  own  work 
on  the  astrographic  chart  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  Turner  has  now  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Vatican  Observa- 
tory, whose  allotment  was  far  be- 
hind: there  must  be  more  of  this  gen- 
erous assistance  if  this  great  woric, 
now  a  quarter-century  old,  is  to  be 
completed  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Van  Maanen  finds  the  pn^r  mo- 
tions of  1,400  stars  in  the  doable 
cluster  in  Perseus  unacooantabhr 
smalL  Kostindcy,  from  a  compari- 
son of  plates  of  star  clusters  with 
the  Pulkowa  astrocraph,  finds  many 
faint  stars  with  large  proper  mo- 
tions; also  he  finds  the  parallax  and 
.proper   motion   of  Mira   exeeedingly 
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Bmall.  Flint  has  determined  the  par- 
allaxes of  124  stars,  chiefly  between 
magnitudes  1.6  and  2.6,  among  which 
are  Alpha  and  Beta  Persei,  Beta  Ca- 
nis  Majoris,  Gamma  Leonis,  and 
Castor,  with  probable  errors  indicat- 
ing a  high  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
work.  Pokrowsky  develops  a  new 
method  of  finding  the  angular  diam- 
eters of  stars  by  means  of  elliptically 
polarized  light.  B.  Boss  discusses 
the  suggestion  that  community  of  di- 
rection and  velocity  in  star-streams 
may  be  caused  by  the  initiation  and 
maintenance  of  their  motions  in  an 
«lectro-magnetic  field  of  universal  ex- 
tent; the  nebulae  being  the  seat  of 
tremendous  ionization  forces  produc- 
ing segregation,  with  electro-magnetic 
polarities  in  the  segregated  masses. 
Charlier  in  his  Studies  in  Stellar  Sta- 
tistics deals  especially  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Milky  Way,  the  num- 
ber of  stars  in  equal  areas  and  their 
distances,  as  a  unit  for  measuring 
which  he  suggests  the  term  airtome- 
ter,  which  is  equal  to  a  million  times 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth. 
Bumham,  Doberck,  Aitken,  Jonck- 
heere  and  Votlte  continue  their  ob- 
servations of  doubles.  Barnard  ob- 
served the  companions  of  Sirius  and 
Procyon  with  the  40-in.  Hertzsprung 
calcinates  the  parallaxes  of  certain 
double  stars.  Doberck,  collating  the 
masses  of  pairs  of  double  stars,  finds 
the  average  mass  of  a  single  star 
4ibout  equal  to  that  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem; but  the  data  are  as  yet  too 
meagre  to  correlate  average  mass  and 
«pectral  type.  The  southern  Milky 
Vvay  was  photographed  bv  Bailey 
^rom  an  elevation  of  4,600  ft.  on  the 
•Great  Karroo,  South  Africa.  Turner 
•gave  a  tentative  explanation  of  the 
two  star  streams  in  terms  of  gravita- 
tion, dealing  especially  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  center  of  our  system. 
Dugan  has  investigated  the  light 
curve  of  the  svstem  Z  Draconis. 
Hertzsprung  investigates  the  galactic 
distribution  of  certain  types  of  stars. 
New  Stars. — ^Barnard  discusses  re- 
•cent  observations  of  Nova  Cygni 
(1876).  Slocum  finds  a  very  small 
parallax  for  Nova  Lacertae,  such  that 
the  recent  outbreak  must  have  oc- 
curred at  the  star  about  180  years 
ago.  On  March  12  Enebo  discovered 
:a  new  orange-yellow  or  reddish  star 


of    the  fifth   magnitude   near    Tbeta 
Geminorum,  whose  spectrum  showed 
hydrogen  lines  both  bright  and  dark 
similar  to  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Aa- 
rigae  and  Nova  Persei  in  their  earlier 
stages.     Probably   discovered    before 
reaching    its   greatest   brightness,    a 
photographic  plate  of  the  region  in 
question  oy  Kopff  in  1909  shows  a  fif- 
teenth-magnitude star  which  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Nova.    At  one 
period  the  Nova  diminished  in  bright- 
ness very  rapidly,  losing  fully  a  mag- 
nitude and  a  half  in  24  hours.    Many 
of  the  hydrogen  lines  in  its  spectrum 
were  double  or  treble,  and  all   dis- 
placed toward  the  red.     Wolf  found 
apparently  periodical  changes  in  the 
structure  oi  the  complicated   hydro- 
gen bands  which  may  be  related  to 
the  seven-day  magnitude  variation  re- 
marked  by   Kritzinger.     Hamy   and 
Millochau  find  spectroscopic  evidence 
of  exceedingly  high  temperatures  in 
the  Nova.    Deslandres  develops  a  the- 
ory of  new  stars  by  comparing  their 
spectra  with  that  of  the  sun.    Newall 
and  Stratten  secured  especially  fiLne 
spectrograms,  as  also  at  the  Pulkowa, 
Lick,      and     Yerkes     Observateriee. 
Ktistner  found  dark  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  Nova  which  he  attributed 
to  radiation  from  uranium  and  ra- 
dium.   Lockyer  connecte  many  of  the 
lines  not  due  te  hydrogen  with  the 
principal    enhanced    lines    of    iron. 
Amon&f  the  fine  spectrograms  of  this 
remarkable  star  were  many  by  Ifii- 
guez,  showing  considerable  variation 
in  the  number,  intensity  and  defini- 
tion of  the  numerous  bright  and  dark 
lines. 

Radial  Velocities. — ^Results  con- 
tinue te  pour  in  from  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory and  the  Santiago  station, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Campbell 
and  the  patronage  of  Ogden  Mills. 
Wilson  and  Plummer  have  attempted 
systematic  determinations  of  these 
motions  as  a  class  in  part  related  te 
the  Milky  Way.  Radial  velocity 
work  of  the  Cape  Observatory  ap- 
pears te  show  a  distinct  variation  of 
wave  length  with  spectral  type,  and 
contributes  much  te  the  general  trust- 
worthiness of  work  of  this  character, 
abundantly  prosecuted  at  other  ob- 
servateries.  Campbell  finds  the  in- 
trinsic velocities  of  stars,  functions 
of  their  spectral  classes:  young  stars 
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are  traveling  slowly,  about  12  km. 
per  sec,  old  itars  about  34  km.  Our 
own  lun  is  a  middle-aged  star  with 
a  motion  of  19^  km.  The  reason 
why  stars  increase  their  speed  with 
Age  is  not  yet  known.  Kapteyn  finds 
tliat  this  phenomenon  of  the  stellar 
universe  entails  a  dissipation  of  star 
^rroups  as  they  srow  older.  Russell 
notes  a  very  manced  relation  between 
the  actual  brightness  and  class  of 
spectrum  of  many  stars  whose  dis- 
tances are  well  known:  his  arrange* 
ment  of  the  several  groups  of  these 
atars  in  the  order  of  increasing  den- 
sity, beginning  with  bright  red  stars 
like  Antares,  may  be  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting the  evolutionary  history  of 
a  star:  at  first  it  becomes  more  and 
more  heated  by  contraction  upon  it- 
self, and  finally,  when  it  gets  too 
dense  to  admit  further  shrii3cage,  it 
quickly  cools  off  as  a  solid  body 
would.  Discussing  the  evolution  of 
double  and  multiple  systems  in  the 
light  of  recent  discoveries,  especially 
the  spiral  nebulae,  See  suggests  the 
likelihood  of  residual  nebulosities 
around  such  stars  as  Alpha  Tauri  and 
Beta  Cygni,  possibly  detectible  by 
photo^aphy. 

Variable  Stars. — Cannon  has  pub- 
lished  a  translation  of  Argelander's 
enthusiastic  appeal  in  1844  to  the 
''friends  of  astronomy"  to  devote 
their  observing  energies  to  this  class 
of  work.  Then  there  were  but  18 
variables;  now  there  are  4,000  such 
objects  with  a  world-wide  distribu- 
tion of  observers.  Russell  has  devel- 
oped the  general  method  of  determin* 
ing  the  elements  of  eclipsing  variable 
stars,  with  application  to  several  ob- 
jects of  the  Algol  type.  Leavitt  dis- 
cusses the  light  variation  of  25  stars 
in  the  Small  Magellanic  cloud,  con- 
firming the  relation  of  the  brightness 
of  these  variables  and  the  length  of 
their  periods.  Markwick  publishes 
five  years  of  visual  observations  of 
variables  by  the  British  Astronomical 
Association,  and  Fleming  20  years  of 
photographic  observation  of  those  ob- 
jects. 

Stellar  Spectra. — Cannon  has  ex- 
amined the  spectra  of  many  hundred 
double  stars.  Adams,  with  the  three- 
prism  spectrograph  attached  to  the 
60-in.  Mt.  Wilson  reflector,  investi- 
gates many  of  the  spectroscopic  bina- 


ries, some  of  which  have  variable  ve- 
locities in  the  line  of  sight;  also  a 
few  stars  with  very  great  radial  ve- 
locities. Baxandall,  in  his  researches 
on  the  chemical  origin  of  various 
lines  in  solar  and  stellar  spectra, 
gives  the  results  of  a  comparative 
study  of  sun-spot  spectra,  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  sun  itself  and  its  chro- 
mosphere with  that  of  certain  stars, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  occurrence 
of  nitrc^en  lines  in  stellar  spectra. 
Also  he  gives  the  wave-lengths  of  cer- 
tain well-defined  lines  of  simple  and 
definite  origin  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  radial-velocity  work;  and 
in  addition  the  wave-lengths  of  those 
well-marked  lines  occurring  in  celes- 
tial spectra  no  terrestrial  equivalents 
for  which  have  yet  been  found.  Hag- 
strOm  investigates  the  distribution  of 
stars  of  different  types,  and  by  ac- 
cepting Herschel's  theorv  that  the  vis- 
ible stars  form  a  single  system  len- 
ticular in  form;  the  cooler  and  red- 
der stars  are  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sun  and  the  hotter  stars 
near  the  edge  of  the  lens-shaped  re- 
gion, with  the  sun  itself  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  stellar  system  and  the 
hotter  stars  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Fowler,  in  summarizing  the 
evidence  of  chemical  unity  existent 
among  all  the  bodies  of  the  visible 
universe,  recalls  that  both  Kant  and 
Laplace  suggested  such  a  unity,  but 
that  it  was  reserved  for  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff  to  pave  the  way  for  actual 
test  of  the  idea  and  its  subsequent 
proof,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as 
absolute,  since  all  celestial  spectra 
are  capable  of  laboratory  reproduc- 
tion. 

Spectroscopic  Binaries.  —  Harper 
makes  Qamma  Oeminonmi  a  spec* 
troscopic  binary  of  exceptionally  long 
period  (nearly  six  years).  Luden- 
dorff,  by  taking  from  Campbell's  sec- 
ond catalogue  those  stars  which  have 
an  absolute  radial  velocity  of  8  tern., 
shows  a  distinct  differentiation  of 
their  velocities  when  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Lockyer's  classification  of  the 
helium  stars,  in  harmony  with  which 
the  classes  of  stars  fall  into  an  evo- 
lutional order,  with  differences  in 
their  chemical  constitution  accom- 
panying differences  in  age  and  tem- 
perature as  a  criterion.  Also  he  has 
revealed    a    great    difference    in    the 
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masses  of  these  objects  by  discussing 
them  according  to  their  spectral 
class.  Daniel  and  Schlesinger  deduce 
for  Beta  Scorpii  an  orbit  of  great 
eccentricity  and  comparatively  large 
masses  of  the  components. 

Nebulae. — Sutherland  investigates 
the  spiral  structure  in  nebulae  in  con- 
nection with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
solar  system  in  its  evolution  passed 
through  the  stage  of  such  a  nebula, 
which  perhaps  affords  a  foundation 
for  the  law  of  Bode  or  Titius.  Bai- 
ley from  Harvard  photographs  has 
found  many  hundred  new  nebulae.  As- 
suming that  the  spiral  nebulae  are 
external  galactic  systems,  Max  Wolf 
estimates  the  distance  of  well-known 
objects  of  this  class  at  from  33,000 
to  578,000  light-years.  Investigating 
the  spectrum  of  the  ring  nebula  in 
Lyra,  he  concludes  that  the  radia- 
tions from  different  regions  of  this 
object  indicate  substances  with  wide- 
ly differing  atomic  weights.  Very 
deduces  for  the  nebula  of  Andromeda 
a  distance  of  1,600  light-years,  while 
some  of  the  smallest  and  faintest  ob- 


jects of  this  class  may  be  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  million  liffht-years.  Nich- 
olson investigates  the  spectrum  of 
nebulium  and  its  relation  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ring  nebula  in  Lyra. 
Wirtz  has  embodied  his  observations 
of  nebulae  in  a  general  catalogue. 

Bibliography. — ^Among  the  Dooks 
of  the  year  are:  The  Measurement 
of  Time,  by  the  Astronomer  Royal; 
Maunder,  Sir  W.  Hug  gins  and  Spec- 
troscopic Astronomy;  McKready,  A 
Beginner's  Star-hook;  Serviss,  A«- 
tronomy  in  a  Nutshell;  Observers' 
Hand  Book  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada;  Andoyer,  Astronomic  ThSo- 
rique;  Henrionnet,  Petit  Traits 
d*Astronomie  Pratique;  De  Ball, 
Lehrbuch  der  sph&risohen  Ast^ono- 
mie;  Krieger,  Mond-Atlas,  elaborated 
in  a  new  and  complete  edition  by 
KOnig;  Rause,  Der  Sonne;  Oppen- 
heim,  Probleme  der  Modemen  As- 
tronomic; Hagen,  Puhhlicazioni  della 
Specola  Vaticana,  VI,  VII;  Cohn, 
Astronomischer  Jahresbericht  fH/r 
1910;  Schiaparelli,  Pubbl.  del  Reale 
Osservatorio  di  Brera,  XLVI. 
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aBOLOOT 


DTNAMIO     AND     8TBU0TURAL 
aSOLOGT 

J.    B.    WOODWOSTH 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  publi- 
cation the  annual  record  of  progress 
in  geology  presents  to  the  reviewer 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  achieve- 
ments without  any  coherent  plan.  If, 
however,  the  several  contribution^  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  plans 
of  the  scientific  bureaus  from  which 
they  emanate,  they  will  usually  be 
found  to  constitute  a  consistent  series 
of  investigations  carried  out  logically 
with  regard  to  some  natural  province 
of  the  continent  or  to  the  successive 


ject.  Lewis  Harmon  {Jour,  of  Ge- 
ology, Vol.  XIX,  1911)  attempts  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of 
Hayford's  conclusion  that  isostatio 
compensation  exists  in  the  earth's 
crust,  by  pointing  out  that  the  argu- 
ment* assumes  such  compensation, 
which  is  but  one  of  three  possibilities, 
under-compensation,  compensation, 
and  over-compensation.  William 
Bowie  unintentionally  meets  this 
comment  in  a  report  on  the  "Eflfect 
of  Topography  and  Isostatic  Compen- 
sation upon  the  Intensitv  of  Grav- 
ity" (Special  Publication  Xo.  12, 
\j\  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
1912),   supplementing  the   investiga- 


steps  in  the  solution  of  a  geological  ,  tions   of   Hay  ford.     Bowie  concludes 
problem.  j  that  "the  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 

No  book  of  paramount  interest  to  i  covered  by  the  United  States  proper 


the  student  of  American  geology  has 
appeared   during  the  year.     The   in 
creasing  exactness  of  geological   de 


is,  on  an  average,  in  practically  a 
state  of  complete  isostacy.  There 
are  local  deviations  from  that  perfect 


script  ion    and    representation   of   the  I  state  which  amount,  on  an  average,  to 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  crust,  ae-   about  25  per  cent." 
companied   by  a   high  specialization       The   Flow    of    Rocks. — Closely    re- 
of  the  geologist  in  the  physical,  chem-    lated  to   isostacy  is  the  question  of 


ical,  or  organic  side  of  the  science, 
is  shown  by  a  large  number  of  papers 
and  monographs  published  annually 
by  geological  surveys  and  scientific 
societies.  The  appreciation  of  this 
technical  knowledge  by  engineers  and 
miners  is  reflected  in  the  numerous 
contributions  in  which  geological  de- 
tails are  set  forth  for  the  guidance  of 
industrial  workers.  Some  of  the 
noteworthy  contributions  to  dynamic 
and  structural  geology  which  have 
appeared  during  the  year  may  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

Dy&amic  Geology:  Isostacy. — In 
the  matter  of  the  physics  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe,  the  doctrine  of 
isostacy  was  referred  to  in  the  Yeab 
Book  for  1911  (p.  681)  in  connection 
with  Hayford's  treatise  on  the  sub- 


the  depth  of  the  zone  of  now  in  the 
earth's  crust,  to  which  Frank  D. 
Adams  makes  a  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion from  the  experimental  side 
{Jour,  of  Geology,  Vol.  XX,  1912). 
His  experiments  show  that  under  the 
conditions  of  temperature  which  ex- 
ist at  a  depth  of  11  miles  below  the 
surface,  small  open  cavities  will  not 
close  even  if  the  factor  of  time  is  al- 
lowed for  by  increasing  the  pressure 
over  and  above  that  which  occurs  at 
that  depth  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 
The  autnor  points  out  that  previous 
calculations  of  the  depth  of  flow 
based  on  the  crushing  strength  of 
rocks  at  the  surface  are  erroneous; 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
under  the  hydrostatic  or  cubic  com- 
pression    which    exists     \<rithin     the 
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earth,  granite  will  sustain  a  load  of 
nearly  100  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
or  about  seven  times  the  load  which 
will  crush  it  at  the  surface  under  the 
usual  conditions  of  a  laboratory  test; 
and  that  since  open  cavities  of  small 
size  may  exist  at  a  depth  of  11  miles 
and  even  at  greater  depths  when 
filled  with  flui<&  or  gases,  veins  may 
extend  to  a  greater  depth  than  it  is 
now  possible  to  follow  them. 

Radioactivity. — T.  C.  Chamberlin 
discusses  {Jour,  of  Geology,  Vol. 
XIX,  1911)  the  bearings  of  radio- 
activity on  geology,  with  particular 
reference  to  heat  and  the  planetesi- 
mal  hypothesis. 

Underground  Waters.— J.  F.  Kemp 
(Bull.  169,  New  York  State  Mu- 
seum) describes  in  detail  the  geo- 
logical conditions,  and  discifsses  the 
origin,  of  the  mineral  springs  of 
Saratoga.  He  is  inclined  to  postulate 
a  deep-seated  origin  for  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  chlorides,  etc.,  and  the 
sodium  carbonate.  He  regards  arte- 
sian waters  as  probably  mingling 
with  these  solutions,  furni^ing  some 
of  the  motive  power.  The  more  pro- 
nounced vents  lie  in  or  near  a  fault 
which  passes  through  Saratoga 
Springs.  Another  item  in  connection 
with  the  dynamics  of  underground 
water  is  presented  by  Ziegler  {Amer. 
Jour,  of  aoi,,  Augy  1912)  in  a  study 
of  the  origin  of  the  siliceous  olUites 
at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  in  the 
Beekmantown  beds  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. He  regards  the  oOlites  as 
in  part  the  result  of  the  replacement 
of  oOlitic  limestones,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  as  directly  deposited  about 
pure  quartz  grains  from  hot  solutions 
of  silica. 

Coral  Reefs.— J.  P.  Smith  in  writ- 
ing on  the  coral  reefs  of  northern 
California  and  northward  along  the 
coast  of  Alaska  in  the  Triassic  sys- 
tem, where  the  existing  family  of 
Astrsidae  is  represented,  notes  that 
since  these  reef  builders  are  now 
found  only  in  tropical  seas  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  74  deg.  F., 
the  Triassic  Pacific  waters  had  a 
tropical  temperature  along  the  North 
American  coast  up  to  60  deg.  north 
latitude  {Amer,  Jour.  8ci.,  Feb., 
1912). 

Other  Contributions. — In  the  Slst 
'Report  of  the  New  York  State  Geol- 


ogist, 1912,  Reudemann  reports  upon 
the  occurrence  of  extensive  over- 
thrusts  in  the  region  of  Ordovician 
rocks  about  Schuylerville.  The  ef- 
fects of  weathering  in  the  production 
of  rounded  hills  called  "demoiselles" 
on  Entry  Island,  one  of  the  Magda- 
len group,  are  described  by  J.  M. 
Clarke  in  the  same  report.  D.  L.  D. 
Cairnes  {Bull.  Oeol.  8oc.  of  Amer,, 
Vol.  XXIII,  1912,  pp.  333-348)  de- 
scribes  the  processes  of  erosion  of 
mountain  ridges  and  the  filling  of  in- 
tervening depressions  in  portions  of 
Yukon  and  Alaska  through  the  com- 
bined action  of  frost  and  transport- 
ing agencies,  denominating  the  grad- 
ing of  the  surface  in  this  manner 
"equiplanation." 

Structural  Geology. — The  report 
of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey 
(Baltimore,  1911)  on  the  Cretaceous 
of  that  state,  largely  devoted  to  the 
description  of  fossils,  presents  an  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  the  diagnosis  of 
sediments  due  to  the  agency  of  ma- 
rine waters,  rivers,  and  winds,  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  struc- 
ture of  beds  of  sandstone  and  clay. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Daly  presents  {Annual 
Summary  Report  of  the  Oeol.  Survey 
of  Canada  for  1911)  the  results  of 
a  reconnaissance  of  a  part  of  south- 
central  British  Columbia,  which  re- 
gion includes  below  a  well  developed 
Paleozoic  and  later  series  of  strata, 
a  great  thickness  of  Pre-Cambrian 
works.  The  lowest  Pre-Cambrian, 
the  Shuswap  series,  is  held  to  be 
26,600  ft.  thick. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has 
issued  the  following  folios  of  the 
geological  map  of  the  United  States: 
No.  180,  Claysville,  Penn.;  No.  181, 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota;  No.  182, 
Choptauk,  Maryland. 

The  most  important  publication  of 
the  year  is  the  geological  map  of 
North  America  on  a  scale  of  1:1,- 
500,000  got  out  by  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  with  the  co5peration  of 
the  surveys  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 
This  map,  a  republication  and  re* 
vision  of  the  map  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Geologists, 
Mexico,  1903,  displays  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  large  systems  of  rock  for- 
mations so  far  as  the  scale  of  the 
map  permits.  Most  of,  the  continent 
^^as   been   geologically  mapped   in   a 
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broad  way  with  reference  to  time 
groups;  but  geological  details  of  dis- 
tribution and  structure  except  'for 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  still  lacking,  and  it  must  be 
several  decades  before  accurate  geo- 
logical surveys  of  vast  territories  in 
the  far  North  and  in  the  Central 
American  tract  are  brought  to  com- 
pletion. 

In  explanation  of  such  a  map 
there  is  needed  a  comprehensive  hand- 
book of  the  geology  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Central  America, 
presenting  a  risum4  of  the  rock  for- 
mations with  notes  on  the  economic 
importance  of  particular  groups  and 
a  list  of  references  to  detailed  re- 
ports. Such  sununary  reports  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India.  Canada 
published  one  in  1863.  Woodward's 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales 
serves  the  purpose  for  those  coun- 
tries. No  such  work  has  been  at- 
tempted for  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  persons. 

Philippine  IslandB. — The  geological 
work  done  in  the  Philippines  since 
the  American  occupation  has  been 
mainly  of  an  economic  character. 
Ferguson  {Economic  Oeology,  Vol.  6, 
1911,  pp.  110-137)  gives  an  account 
of  the  geology  of  the  islands  and  a 
geological  map. 

Glacial  Geology.— President  Fair- 
child  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  recapitulate  the  history  of 
the  great  glacial  lakes  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  sea  about  the  northern 
borders  of  the  Adirondacks  at  the 
close  of  the  glacial  period  (Bull.  N.  Y. 
State  Museum,  1911).  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pleistocene  history  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Basin  re- 

S'ion  began  with  the  monograph  of 
ilbert  on  Lake  Bonneville,  a  great 
fresh-water  lake  occupying  the  basin 
of  the  existing  Salt  Liake  basin.  W. 
W.  Atwood  and  K.  F.  Mather  de- 
scribe {Jour,  of  Oeology,  July- Aug., 
1912)  the  local  glacial  deposits  of  the 
San  Juan  Mountains  in  Colorado. 
Three  glacial  epochs  are  recognized. 
The  earlier  drift  deposits  are  found 
characteristically  on  the  divides,  as 
the  result  of  the  cutting  of  deep  ra- 
vines in  the  mountains  since  the  first 
of  these  ice  advances.    These  discov- 

eo7 


eries  agree  with  those  over  the  cen- 
tral plains  in  showing  the  complexity 
of  the  glacial  period  and  the  conse- 
quent duration  of  the  Pleistocene. 

Other  Contributions.— J.  W.  Gold- 
thwaite  {Amer.  Jour,  8oi.,  Oct.,  1911) 
describes  the  raised  beaches  and  a  20- 
ft.  terrace  and  sea-difT  aloi^  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  River.  Joseph 
Barrel  {Bull.  Oeol.  8oc.  of  America, 
Vol.  23,  1912,  pp.  377-446)  describes 
criteria  for  the  recognition  of  ancient 
delta  deposits. 

Bibliography.— The  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  has  issued,  from  time  to 
time,  a  complete  list  of  publications 
on  the  geology  of  North  America,  the 
parts  of  which  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing list.  Annual  additions  to  this 
series  of  bulletins  make  it  possible  to 
find  readily  all  the  available  published 
information  concerning  the  geoloc^ 
of  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  conti* 
nent. 


Dabton,  N.  H. — Catalogue  and  Indem  of 
Contrihutione  to  North  American 
Oeology,  TtStlSSL     (Bull.  127,  1896.) 

Weeks,  F.  B. — Bibliography  and  Index 
to  North  American  Oeologu,  Paleon- 
tology.  Petrology,  and  Mineralogy,  for 
the  Years  JS9t-1900.  (Bulls.  188-9, 
1902.) 

Bibliography,    etc.,   for    the    Tears 

m>l'1905.      (BolL  801,  1906.) 

and  Nickels,  J.  BL — BiUiogra§hy 


of  North  American  Oeology  for  190$-CT. 

(Bull.  872,  1909.) 
Nickels,  J.  M. — Bibliography,  etc.,  for 

1908.      (Boll.    409,   1909.) 
Bibliography,  etc.,  for  J909.     (BulL 

444,  1910.) 
'Bibliography,  etc.,  for  J910.     (Bull. 


496,   1911.) 

Prof.  W.  H.  Hobbs  has  written  a 
text-book  of  physiographic  geology. 
Earth  Features,  which  presents  in 
vigorous  style  a  large  amount  of  il- 
lustration of  geological  change  recent- 
ly described  in  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

EOONOMIO   GEOLOGT 

F.  L.  Ransoms 

Ore  Genesis. — Among  studies  of 
ore  deposition,  that  of  J.  E.  Spurr, 
G.  H.  Garrey,  and  C.  N.  Fenner 
{Economic  Oeology,  Vol.  VII,  1912, 
pp.  444-84)  on  the  contact  deposit  of 
the  Dolores  mine,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
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Mexico,  and  the  accompanying  paper  I  have  not   been   reached  even   at  the 
by  Spurr    {ibid.,  pp.  485-92)    are  of 'great  depth  of  3,000  ft.     The  second 


general  interest,  lite  results  of  the 
partienlar  investigation  described  by 
the  three  authors  mentioned  are  in- 
terpreted by  Spurr  as  confirming  and 
rounding  out  a  general  hypothesis  of 
ore  genesis  propounded  by  him  some 
years  ago,  in  which  ore  deposition  is 
considered  as  a  phase  of  magmatic 
differentiation — that  is,  of  that  pro- 
cess whereby  molten  rock-substance 
separates  on  cooling  into  gaseous  or 
liquid  emanations  and  rocks  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  He  distinguishes  seven 
principal  zones  of  ore  deposition,  con- 
centric with  respect  to  the  magmatic 
source,  each  characterized  by  the 
dominance  of  one  or  more  metals  in 
connection  with  a  certain  group  of 
minerals.  At  any  one  time  deposi- 
tion may  be  taking  place  typically  in 
all  seven  zones,  but  with  falling  tem- 
perature, which    he  concludes   is   the 


publication  is  the  long-expected  re- 
port by  W.  H.  Weed  (Professional 
Paper  No.  74,  U.  S,  Geological  Sur- 
vey, 1912),  who  also  concludes  that 
the  primary  quartz-pyrite  veins  were 
deposited  by  emanations  from  a 
deep-seated  mass  of  siliceous  magma, 
from  which  came  also  rhyolite  por- 
phyry and  rhyolite  that  cut  the  pre- 
vailing granite  as  dikes.  The  sub- 
sequent deposition  of  the  ore  min- 
erals chalcocite  and  enargite  is  treat- 
ed under  the  general  head  of  "Con- 
centration Processes"  and  under  the 
sub-head  of  "Secondary  Enrichment." 
Presumably,  therefore,  Weed  regards 
these  minerals  as  in  the  main  due  to 
enrichment  by  descending  waters — 
an  inference  that  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  his  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  veins.  Yet  there  is  no  definite 
general    statement    of    this    opinion 


condition  of  sulphide  deposition,  the  and  to  most  readers  the  discussion 
mineral  groups  characteristic  of  any  'of  genesis  will  seem  disappointingly 
one  of  the   outer   zones   mav   be   im-  ■  brief  and  inconclusive. 


posed  on  the  minerals  previously  de- 
posited in  successive  inner  zones. 

Enrichment. — The  processes  of  en- 
richment, whereby  lean  deposits  of 
metallic  sulphides  have  bNsen  con- 
verted into  ore  by  the  downward  per- 
colation of  water  from  the  zone  of 
oxidation,  have  been  ably  treated  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Emmons  (Bull.  No.  —, 
U.  S.  Greological  Survey,  1913),  who 
has  summarized  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  has  added  to  our  knowledge 
in  some  important  respects  from  his 
own  studies,  and  has  fully  discussed 
the  available  data. 

Coi>per  Ores  of  Butte,  Montana. — 
During  the  year  two  important  pub- 
lications have  dealt  with  the  genesis 
of  the  copper  deposits  of  Butte, 
Montana.  In  the  first,  a  paper  by 
Charles  T.  Kirk  (Economic  Geology y 
Vol.  VII,  1912,  pp.  35-82),  are 
reached  the  conclusions  that  the  pri- 
mary vein  minerals  at  Butte,  includ- 
ing the  enargite,  were  deposited  by 
hydrothermal  solutions  from  the 
granite  magma;  that  the  chalcocite, 
including  the  compact  form  which 
some  observers  have  regarded  as  of 
primary  origin,  has  been  deposited  by 
downward  enrichment  by  meteoric 
waters;  and  that  the  limits  of  this 
secondary     deposition    of     chalcocite 


Silver-Lead  Ores. — ^Knowledge  of 
the  occurrence  and  genesis  of  argen- 
tiferous lead  ores  has  been  increased 
by  the  appearance  of  the  "Geologjy 
and  Ore  Deposits  of  the  Park  City 
District,  Utah,"  by  J.  M.  Boutwell 
(Professional  Paper  No.  77,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1912).  It  is 
shown  that  these  deposits  occur  in 
sedimentary  rocks,  largely  as  re- 
placements, within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  intrusive  dioritic  masses,  and 
that  the  intrusion  was  responsible 
for  their  deposition.  Two  periods  of 
ore  formation  are  recognized.  The 
cooling  dioritic  magma  is  apparently 
regarded  as  the  source  of  most  of 
the  ore  constituents,  although  the 
author  rather  cautiously  avoids  an 
entirely  definite  statement  on  this 
point.  The  same  knotty  problem  has 
recently  been  under  discussion  in 
connection  with  the  very  productive 
lead-silver  deposits  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district,  Idaho.  Ransome's 
conclusion  (Professional  Paper  No. 
62,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1908) 
that  the  metallic  constituents  of 
those  ores  were  probablv  given  off 
from  a  deep-lying  mass  of  solidifying 
monzonite  and  are  connected  with 
contact  metamorphism  has  received 
support   from   S.   J.   Schofield    {Eco» 
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nomio  Geology,  VoL  VII,  1912,  pp. 
351-63),  but  has  been  opposed  by 
O.  M.  Hershey  {Mining  and  Scien^ 
iific  Press,  June  1  and  8,  and  July 
16,  1912),  who  maintains  that  there 
were  12  distinct  stages  of  metalliza- 
tion, ten  of  which  are  connected  defi- 
nitely with  nine  systems  of  faults  of 
different  ages.  His  conception  is 
that  the  commercial  ore  bodies  were 
formed,  through  the  agency  of  water 
squeezed  out  of  the  rocks  by  thrust 
faulting,  from  materials  leached  from 
the  earlier  leaner  or  more  dissemi- 
nated deposits.  The  soundness  of  his 
conclusions  has  been  questioned  by 
Ransome  {Mining  and  Scientifio 
Press,  Aug.  3,  1912). 

Tin  Ore*. — The  geologic  features 
of  tin  deposits  have  recently  been 
broadly  summarized  by  Ferguson  and 
Bateman  {Economic  Geology,  Vol. 
VII,  1912,  pp.  209-62),  and  J.  F. 
Singewald  {ibid.,  pp.  263-79)  has 
discussed  the  gradations  between  tin 
deposits,  ranging  from  those  of  di- 
rect magmatic  segregation  to  those 
of  hydrothermal  origin.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  two  papers  are  striking- 
ly in  accord.    Mention  may  be  made 


here   also   of   the  very   full    bibliog-  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol. 


experience  to  survey  the  whole,  field. 
Consequently,  many  of  the  hypotheses 
rest  on  too  narrow  ifoundations.  As 
David  White  has  well  said  in  a  re- 
cent review: 

Men  who  have  happened  exhaustively 
to  examine  one  of  the  really  very  rare 
cases  of  transported  organic  matter 
(allochthonous  deposits)  have  argued 
for  transportation  in  most,  if  not  all, 
cases.  Some  who  foond  great  nambers 
of  spores  in  a  particular  coal  concluded 
that  all  coals  must  be  largely  composed 
of  spores.  Other  authors,  ignorant  of 
the  occurrence  of  bituminous  coals  and 
sub-bituminous  coals  or  lignites  In  the 
same  series  and  basin,  formed  from  the 
same  plants  in  a  similar  state  of  disor- 
ganization, have  insisted  that  lignites 
never  existed  as  peats  and  that  higher- 
grade  c6al8  were  never  lignites.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  papers  are  contributed  by 
chemists  who  have  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  coals  of  different  sorts  as 
they  exist  in  beds,  basins,  and  forma* 
tlons   of   varying   ages. 

Considerable  light  on  this  question 
may  be  expected  from  a  monograph 
on  "The  Formation  of  Coal  Beds" 
by  the  veteran  geologist,  J.  J.  Steven- 
son, of  which  the  introductory  part 
appeared  in  1911  {Proceedings  of  the 


raphy  of  tin  by  F.  L.  and  £.  Hess 
{Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions, Vol.  LVm,  No.  2,  1912). 

Ezparimental  Study  of  Ore  Deposi- 
tion.— From  the  experimental  side, 
solution  of  the  problems  of  ore  de- 

rition    has   been   notably  advanced 
the    work,    in    the    G^physical 
Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 


L,  1911,  pp.  1-116). 

Petroleum. — Opinions  on  the  origin 
of  petroleum  are  as  varied  as  the 
views  on  coal.  The  principal  con- 
tributions of  late  have  come  from 
studies  of  the  Burma  fields.  Murray 
Stuart  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  accepting  as  proved  the  or- 
ganic origin  of  oil  and  holding  that, 


tion,  of  £.  T.  Allen,  T.  L.  Crenshaw,   save   in   limestones,   it  is  mainly  of 


John  Johnston,  and  E.  S.  Larsen,  on 
The    Mineral    Sulphides    of    Iron" 


vegetal    derivation,    has   lucidly   pro- 
pounded the  thesis  that  the  Burma 


{Amer.  Jour.  8ci.,  Vol.  XXXIII,  oil  was  actually  formed  at  the  sur- 
1912,  pp.  169-236),  whereby  have  face  in  lagoons  or  swamps  and  was 
been  determined  the  physical  and  deposited  as  globules  entangled  in 
chemical  conditions  under  which  py-  |tbe    muds    that    subsequently    were 


rite,  pyrrhotite  and  marcasite  form. 
A  second  paper,  by»  Allen,  Crenshaw, 
and  Merwin  {Amer.  Jour.  8oi.,  Vol. 
XXXIV,  1912,  pp.  341-96),  extends 
the  study  to  the  minerals  sphalerite, 
wurtzite,  greenockite,  cimabar  and 
metacinna^r. 

Goal. — The  origin  of  coal  is  still  a 
live  question  and  many  diverse  views 
are  held.  The  problem  has  been  at- 
tacked   by    chemists,    botanists,    and 


consolidated  as  the  oil-bearing  beds. 
Sock  Salt. — The  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  curious  rock-salt  domes 
of  our  gulf  coastal  plain  and  of  Ger- 
many has  been  discussed  during  the 
year  by  F.  Hahn  {Economic  Owlogy, 
Vol.  VII,  1912,  pp.  120-35),  but  re- 
mains one  of  the  bafHing  problenM  of 
geology.  Whether  these  salt  bodies 
attained  their  apparently  intrusive 
relation  to  the  enclosing  sedimentary 


geologists,  most  of  whom  have  lacked  beds  by  intense  local  folding  in  con- 
sufiicient    breadth    of    knowledge    or   neetion  with  a  practical  plasticity  of 
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the  salt  mass,  whether  the  strata 
were  thrust  aside  by  the  crystallizing 
force  of  a  column  of  hot  brine,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  some  combination  of  mechanical 
deformation  with  forces  of  crystalli- 
zation or  chemical  replacement,  are 
moot  questions. 

MINEBALOGT  AND 
PETBOGBAPHY 

Chables  Palaohe 

Solid  Solution  in  Minerals. — It  is 
well  known  to  mineralogists  that 
there  are  certain  minerals  to  which 
no  satisfactory  chemical  formulae 
can  be  assigned  which  agree  with 
the  results  of  analysis.  It  has  been 
shown  during  recent  years  by  sev- 
eral American  chemists  that  some  of 
these  cases  certainly,  and  most  of 
them  probably,  may  be  considered  to 
be  due  to  solid  solution  of  foreign 
ingredients.  The  dissolved  material 
need  have  no  close  chemical  simi- 
larity to  the  solvent  and  the  result- 
ing solid  is  physically  homc^eneous. 
Nephelite  is  the  most  interesting  and 
best  studied  case  of  this  sort.  The 
natural  mineral  approximates  to  the 
composition  NaAlSiO^  but  highly 
complex  expressions  are  required  to 
express  actual  results  of  analyses,  no 
two  being  alike.  Foote  and  Bradley 
(Am.  Journal  of  Science,  31,  26, 
1911)  conclude  that  the  above  for- 
mula is  that  of  the  pure  substance 
which  has  also  been  prepared  syn- 
thetically, but  that  as  crystallized 
from  magmas,  nephelite  always  con- 
tains an  excess  of  silica  in  solid  so- 
lution. Schaller  {Journal  Waahing- 
ion  Academy  of  Science,  1,  109, 
1911)  and  Bowen  (Am.  Journal  of 
Science,  33,  49,  1912)  are  in  substan- 
tial agreement  on  this  matter  and 
the  latter  {ibid.,  33,  551,  1912)  has 
shown  by  synthetic  preparations  that 
nephelite  can  maintain  in  solid  solu- 
tion as  much  as  36  per  cent,  of  an- 
orthite  without  material  alteration 
of  its  crystal  form  or  apparent  ho- 
mogeneity. Foote  and  Bradley  {ibid., 
33,  433,  1912)  also  show  that  anal- 
cite  contains  silica  and  water  in  solid 
solution  in  variable  amounts  and  the 
same  explanation  will  doubtless  hold 
for  many  of  the  variable  zeolites. 
Allen  {ibid.,  33,  169,  1912)  has 
shown  by  skillful  synthetic  prepara- 


tions that  the  anomalous  formula  of 
pyrrhotite,  generally  written  FcnSn+i 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  solid  solution  in  ferrous 
sulphide,  FeS,  the  amount  dissolved 
depending  on  the  temperature,  with 
a  maximum  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  at 
600  deg.  C.  The  full  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  solid  solution  among 
minerals  marks  an  important  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge  of  their  na- 
ture and  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant American'  contribution  to  miner- 
alogicai  science  during  the  year. 

Textbooks  of  Iftineralogy.— Roger's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Min- 
erals (McGraw-Hill,  1911)  is  the 
most  complete,  compact  and  practical 
textbook  of  mineralogy  that  has  yet 
appeared  by  an  American  author. 
Phillips'  Mineralogy,  an  Introduction 
to  the  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Study  of  Minerals  (Macmillan, 
1912),  is  similar  in  scope,  but  some- 
what less  compact.  The  latest  re- 
vision by  Ford  of  Dana's  Manual  of 
Mineralogy  (Wiley,  1912)  is  practi- 
cally a  new  work,  being  rewritten 
throughout,  but  is  less  satisfactory  as 
a  textbook  than  the  work  named  above. 

MicToacopic  Petrography.  —  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  microsoope  in 
the  study  of  rocks  by  Sorby  and  Zir- 
kel  half  a  century  ago  it  has  been 
the  most  efficient  tool  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  petrography  to 
its  present  form.  With  the  growth 
of  the  science  the  microscope  has 
been  more  and  more  called  upon  to 
attain  quantitative,  rather  than 
merely  qualitative,  data  of  the  min- 
eral constituents  of  rocks  and  to  do 
this  upon  material  of  ever  smaller 
dimensions.  The  most  thorough  and 
complete  presentation  of  the  progress 
thus  far  made  in  these  directions  is 
contained  in  Dr.  Wright's  paper  from 
the  (Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  on  ''ld!ethods  of 
Petrographic-Microscopic  Research, 
their  Relative  Accuracy  and  Range 
of  Application"  (Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  1912).  This  is 
a  learned  and  systematic  presentment 
of  numerous  previously  published 
pamphlets.  Besides  giving  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  many  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  microscope  and  its  ac- 
cessories, many  of  them  the  inven- 
tions of  the  author,  there  is  a  full 
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theoretical  treatment  of  the  optical 
■ystem  of  the  microscope  and  of  the 
various  operations  commonly  em- 
ployed for  mineral  determination.  As 
indicated  by  the  title  the  work  is  es- 
pecially devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
accuracy  of  various  methods,  and  the 
introduction  of  numerous  improved 
or  novel  graphical  solutions  of  such 
problems  as  arise,  for  instance,  in 
the  determination  of  the  optic  angle 
in  minerals  contributes  very  ma- 
terially to  this  design.  This  exhaus- 
tive work  reflects  credit  on  American 
research  in  this  field. 

EARTHQUAKES  AND 
VOLOANOES 

Habbt  Fikldino  Bud 

Earthquakes.  —  There  have  been 
several  severe  earthquakes  since  last 
year's  report.  A  little  after  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  31, 
1912,  a  fairly  strong  earthquake  oc- 
curred somewhere  in  central  Alaska; 
its  exact  center  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  felt  over  the  region  between  the 
Yukon  River  and  the  southern  coast 
of  Alaska  and  was  strong  enough  to 
be  recorded  at  many  distant  seismo- 
lexical  observatories.  The  area  over 
which  the  shock  was  sensible  was 
about  120,000  sq.  miles.  Three 
lighter  after-shocks  were  reported 
from  Valdez  later  on  the  same  day 
and  six  more  within  the  nine  days 
following.  On  March  11  a  strong 
shock  occurred  with  its  origin  under 
the  sea  northwest  of  British  Colum- 
bia; it  was  quite  severe  at  the  north- 
em  end  of  Vancouver  Island  and  was 
even  felt  in  Valdez,  Alaska,  and  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  places  which  are 
about  1,400  miles  apart.  At  10  p.  m. 
on  July  6  a  very  violent  shock  was 
felt  throughout  southern  Alaska;  its 
origin  was  probably  just  north  of 
the  Mt.  McKinley  range;  great 
avalanches  of  snow  and  ice  fell  from 
the  higher  mountains;  this  is  the 
strongest  shock  ever  reported  from 
Fairbanks,  where  it  lasted  for  a  min- 
ute and  a  half,  and  caused  some  de- 
struction of  property.  After-shocks 
were  frequent  for  a  week  near  the 
origin;  several  were  felt  at  Fair- 
bai3cB,  one,  on  July  8,  being  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  original  shock.     Tt 


has  been  supposed  that  this  shock 
was  connected  with  the  eruption  of 
Mt.  Katmai,  which  will  be  mentioned 
later,  but  in  all  probability  there 
was  no  relation  between  the  two  phe- 
nomena. 

Mexico  has  suffered  more  severely 
than  other  North  American  states. 
A  very  strong^  shock  in  the  State  of 
Guerrero  on  Dec.  16,  1911,  is  said  to 
have  overthrown  a  few  buildings  in 
Chilpanzingo,  120  miles  south  of 
Mexico  City;  the  shock  was  felt  in 
the  latter  place  and  caused  some  con- 
sternation. Weaker  shocks  were  re- 
ported  from  Mexico  City  on  Dec.  22 
and  again  on  Jan.  28,  1912.  A  very 
remarkable  series  of  shocks  was  felt 
near  the  town  of  Guadalajara  in 
western  Mexico;  thev  began  on  May 
8,  and  about  50  shocks  were  felt 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month; 
cracks  were  made  in  buildinffs  and 
many  people  were  so  much  alarmed 
that  they  left  the  city.  The  shocks 
seem  to  have  been  felt  only  over  an 
area  of  about  100  sq.  miles.  They 
continued  during  June  and  the  early 
part  of  July;  23  shocks  occurred  on 
July  19,  and  several  thousand  per- 
sons left  the  city  in  addition  to  those 
who  had  gone  earlier;  the  earth- 
quakes culminated  on  July  20,  with 
a  very  severe  shock,  which  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  cauised 
the  death  of  many  people.  The  shock 
was  felt  at  sea  off  the  western  coast 
of  Mexico.  It  was  reported  that  the 
volcano  Colima,  which  is  only  90 
miles  south  of  Guadalajara,  was  in 
strong  eruption,  but  this  was  a  mis- 
take; the  volcano  seems  to  have  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet. 

On  June  6,  at  12.40  a.  m.,  a  severe 
shock  occurred  in  Costa  Rica;  its 
center  was  about  five  miles  west  of 
the  volcano  PoAs  and  about  20  miles 
northwest  of  San  Jo84,  in  which  city 
the  shock  was  sharply  felt,  but  no 
damage  was  done.  The  area  shaken 
probably  amounted  to  about  30,000 
sq.  miles.  There  were  many  light  af- 
ter-shocks and  the  rivers  Sarchi  and 
Anono  were  greatly  flooded,  proba- 
bly by  the  bursting  of  a  crater  lake, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  vol- 
canic activity.  This  shock  recalls 
the  earthquake  of  May  4,  1910,  which 
destroyed  the  town  of  Cartage 
(American  Year  Book,  1910,  p.  672), 
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but  the  center  of  the  later  shock  orig- 
inated nearly  40  miles  northwest  of 
that  of  the  earlier  one. 

A  moderate  shock  was  felt  at  5.30 
a.  m.,  June  12,  over  about  7,500  sq. 
miles  in  southwestern  South  Caro- 
lina; the  strongest  movement  seems 
to  have  been  fUong  a  line  between 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Augusta,  Ga. 
Northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wis- 
consin were  sliaken  at  10.21  a.  m., 
Jan.  2.  The  shock  was  strongest  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aurora,  York- 
viUe  and  Morris,  III.,  where  some 
buildings  were  injured;  at  Freeport 
it  was  quite  sharp.  It  was  felt  as 
far  north  as  Milwaukee  and  Madison, 
Wis.,  but  not  as  far  south  as  Peoria, 
111.  The  area  shaken  was  over  20,- 
000  sq.  miles. 

On  Aug.  18,  at  2.12  p.  m.,  a  shock 
occurred  in  northern  Arizona,  which 
was  felt  from  Gallup,  N.  M.,  to  Selig- 
man,  Ariz.,  and  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Prescott  in  the  south  to  Es- 
calante,  Utah,  in  the  north,  the  total 
area  shaken  being  about  50,000 
sq.  miles.  A  light  after-shock  was 
felt  at  Flagstaff  at  3  a.  m.  the  next 
day.  An  area  of  probably  60,000 
«q.  miles  in  eastern  California  ancT 
westet-n  Nevada  was  shaken  at  7.52 
p.  m.  on  Jan.  4.  The  shock  was 
«trong  enough  to  overthrow  mov- 
able objects  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.,  and  was  reported 
as  far  as  Fresno  and  Bakersfield  in 
the    San    Joaquin    Valley.      A    more 


Light  shocks  were  also  felt  in  south- 
ern California:  at  Pasadena,  Nov.  1 
and  Dec.  23,  1911;  at  Colton  and 
surrounding  country,  Nov.  21,  1911, 
and  at  San  Diego,  April  14  and  May 
15,  1912.  A  moderate  shock  was  felt 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  during 
the  night  of  April  16. 

In  the  early  \morning  of  Jan.  4,  a 
slight  shock  waa^felt  at  Santiago  d« 
Cuba  and  on  Feb.  8,  one  in  Mar- 
tinique. Two  ligHt  shocks  are  re- 
ported from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
one  on  April  29,  in  Honolulu,  an- 
other. May  22,  in  Hawaii. 

Just  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  drops  sud- 
denly to  great  depths,  and  along  the 
slopes  of  this  deep  earthouakes  are 
not  infrequent.  A  fairly  strong 
shock  occurred  at  3.39  a.  m.  March 
30,  just  north  of  Samar  Island, 
which  was  felt  in  that  island  and  in 
Leyte  and  Luzon. 

The  Seismological  Society  of 
America  was  organized  soon  after 
the  California  earthquake  of  1906;  it 
has  members  in  North,  South  and 
Central  America.  A  bulletin  has 
been  published  quarterly  since 
March,  1911,  which  has  stimulated 
interest  in  seismology,  and  has  pub- 
lished information  about  earthquakes 
in  North  America,  which  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  lost. 

Volcanoes. — The  great  festoon  of 
islands  stretching  southwest  from 
Alaska     is     volcanic     and     contains 


moderate    shock    was    reported    from  imany  volcanoes  which  from  time  to 
Grass  Valley,  Cal.,   and  Reno,  Nev.,   time    burst    into    activity.      On    the 


on  Aug.  30.  The  shock  reported  last 
year  (American  Year  Book,  1911, 
p.  591)  on  July  1,  1911,  in  central 
California  seems  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gin a  little  to  the  south  of  Mt.  Ham- 


afternoon  of  June  6  a  tremendous 
explosion  took  place  in  the  volcano 
Katmai,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Alaskan  peninsula  in  latitude  58 
deg.,    inmiediately    west    of    Kodiak 


ilton,  and  a  number  of  lighter  shocks  |  Island,  and  not  far  from  the  coast, 
which  were  felt  at  Mt.  Hamilton  on  Immense  quantities  of  volcanic  dust 
the    following    dates    were    probably  Iwere  thrown  into  the  air,  and,  fall- 


connected  with  the  same  origin:  Nov. 
25,  Dec.   17  and  Dec.  31,   1911;   Jan. 

3,  Jan.  21,  Feb.  19,  March  8,  May  9, 
and  May  20,  1912.  A  number  of 
light  shocks  have  been  felt  in  the  re- 
gion southwest  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  may  indicate  sliffht  OMvements 
on  the  San  Andreas  uiult;  they  oc- 
curred on  March  2,  March   12,  July 

4,  July  11,  Aug.  23,  and  Sept.  12; 
the  last   one  was  felt   in   San   Fran- 


ing,  completely  covered  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Earthquake  shocks, 
brilliant  electric  displays  and  strong 
explosions  acccHnpanied  the  eruption, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  rained. 
At  the  village  of  Kodiak,  the  fall  of 
dust  continued  until  about  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it 
ceased;    but   about   noon    ifresh   oat- 


Cisco. 


bursts  of  the  volcano  took  place,  and 
the  dust  filled  the  air  to  such  an  ex- 
They    were    all    very    light,  .tent  that  it  became  as  dark  as  night. 
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By  2.30  p.  m.  on  June  8,  the  violent 
part  of  the  eruption  was  over  and 
the  Bkiee  cleared.  At  Kodiak  vil- 
lage, 100  miles  east  of  Katmai,  the 
volcanic  dust  was  found  to  be  about 
a  foot  thick;  on  the  slopes  of  the 
volcano  it  must  have  been  many 
times  as  much.  The  dust  falling  in 
the  towns  about  Cook  Inlet  and 
Prince  William  Sound  made  it  clear 
to  the  people  there  that  a  ffreat  vol- 
canic outburst  had  taken  place  some 
days  before  they  learned  which  vol- 
cano was  in  eruption.  The  dust  was 
noticed  even  in  Juneau  and  Dawson, 
which  are  about  700  miles  from  the 
volcano.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
loss  of  life.     The  inhabitants  of  the 


villages  close  to  Katmai  were  all 
away  fishing  and  therefore  suffered 
no  personal  injuries,  though  their 
houses  were  destroyed  by  the  weight 
of  the  dust  falling  on  them.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  ejected  duat 
led  to  the  rumor  that  several  v<d- 
canoes  were  in  eruption,  but  it  de- 
veloped later  that  all  the  havoc  was 
due  to  Katmai  alone.  During  the 
summer  the  volcano  continued  to 
emit  steam  and  perhaps  some  dust, 
but  the  violent  part  of  the  eruption 
was  confined  to  less  than  48  hours. 
(See  also  XIX,  Agriculture.) 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Philippine 
and  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
been  quiescent  during  the  year. 


MBTBOBOLOGT    AND    OUMATOLOOT 

Roust  DeC.  Ward 


The  Weather  Bureau.— At  the  Re- 
search Observatory  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  soundings  of  the  upper  air 
have  been  continued  with  increasing- 
ly important  results,  and  additional 
investigation  has  been  made  of  the 
temperature-distribution  between 
summit  and  base  stations  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  and  else- 
where. A  chart  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  was  prepared  each  morn- 
ing in  the  forecast  room  in  Washing- 
ton, the  most  northerly  stations  from 
which  reports  were  received  being 
Nome,  Tanana  and  Eagle,  in  Alaska, 
and  the  most  southerly,  Manila. 
Meteorological  charts  were  issued 
monthly  for  the  North  Atlantic, 
North  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and 
for  the  Great  Lakes,  and  quarterly 
for  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  determination 
of  the  depth  of  snowfall  in  the  moun- 
tain reffions  of  the  West,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
water  available  for  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests  during  the  com- 
ing spring  and  autumn  seasons,  has 
been  successfully  undertaken.  The 
New  York  Meteoroloffical  Observa- 
tory in  Central  Park,  founded  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Draper  in  1868,  the  first  in 
the  country  to  be  equipped  with  self- 
reeordinff  instruments,  and  the  ex- 
p^isea  K>r  maintaining  which  were 
met  by  municipal  appropriations,  has 


been  taken  over  by  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

A  Textbook  of  Meteorology.— There 
has  been  increasing  need  of  a  text- 
book of  meteorology  which  should 
present  the  most  recent  developments 
of  the  science,  and  which  should,  at 
the  same  time,  give  the  reader  and 
student  a  well-selected  list  of  refer- 
ences to  the  literature.  In  Professor 
Willis  I.  Milham's  Meteorology 
(Macmillan)  we  have  the  results  of 
the  author's  experience  in  teaching 
during  the  past  eiffht  years  at  Will- 
iams College,  supplemented  by  study 
at  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washing- 
ton. The  book  gives  a  clear  and  ef- 
fective presentation  of  the  status  of 
meteorological  science  in  a  form 
which  renders  it  extremely  useful  for 
teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  year's 
most  notable  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  American  meteorolo^. 

fite  Air. — Professor  W.  J.  Hum- 
phreys has  devoted  himself  in  par- 
ticular to  the  physical  and  dynam- 
ical problems  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  results  obtained 
by  means  of  kites  and  balloons.  He 
has  examined  the  data  obtained  on 
74  balloon  ascents  made  on  cloudleaa 
days,  and  finds  a  tendency  toward  a 
nsaximum  of  humidity  just  above  the 
cumulus  level,  although  no  clouds 
were  present  there  at  the  time  of 
observation.     {Bull,  Mount  Weather 
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Observatory,  VoL  IV,  Pt.  3,  1911). 
He  points  out,  in  another  paper 
{ibid.),  that  the  assumption  that  the 
height  and  temperature  of  the  iso- 
thermal layer  region  are  determined 
essentially  by  outgoing  earth  radia- 
tion has  but  one  serious  objection, 
which  is  the  fact  that  near  the  equa- 
tor, where  the  surface  temperature  is 
highest,  the  isothermal  region  is 
much  colder  than  elsewhere.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  greater 
prevalence  of  cirrus  clouds  in  the 
equatorial  region,  acting  as  a  shield, 
partially  protects  the  outer  atmos- 
phere from  the  radiation  at  lower 
levels,  and  thus  allows  it  to  grow 
cold  through  its  own  radiation  to 
space.  Professor  Humphreys  further 
finds  {ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  Pt.  0,  1912) 
that  there  are  three  layers  of  dust 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  first,  rela- 
tively heavy  and  dense,  is  seldom 
more  than  one  kilometre  thick,  and 
is  due  essentially  to  the  surface 
winds.  The  second  is  made  up  of 
somewhat  lighter  dust,  is  less  dense, 
extends  to  the  level  of  the  cumulus 
clouds,  say,  four  kilometres,  and  like 
them  is  due  to  rather  strong  vertical 
convection.  The  third  layer  is  the 
least  dense  of  all,  extends  to  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  isothermal  region, 
and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  convection 
of  cyclonic  storms. 

Professor  William  R.  Blair's  work 
has  been  largely  in  connection  with 
the  compilation  and  reduction  of  the 
data  obtained  in  the  free  air  {ibid,, 
Vol.  IV,  Pt.  3  and  5,  1911,  and  Pt. 
0,  1912;  Vol.  V,  Pt.  1,  1912).  He 
has  also  worked  up  the  data  obtained 
during  four  series  of  sounding  bal- 
loon ascensions  undertaken  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  has  combined  these  with 
additional  data  obtained  by  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  in  several  series  of 
free  balloon  ascensions  at  St.  Louis, 
and  in  individual  ascensions  from 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  These  observations 
{ibid.,  VoL  IV,  Pt.  4,  1912)  indicate 
conditions  in  the  larger  convection 
units  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
smaller,  and  support  the  conclusion 
that,  in  general,  the  peculiarities  in 
the  temperature  gradient  up  to  and 
including  the  upper  or  permanent  in- 
version owe  their  existence  to  the  in- 
fluence of  convection  on  the  distribu- 


tion of  the  constituents,  especially  of 
the  water  vapor,  of  the  atmosphere. 

Prof.  Alfred  J.  Henry  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  on  the  variation  of 
temperature  and  of  verticiU  tempera- 
ture gradients  at  sunmiit  and  base 
stations  by  discussing  the  data  for 
Eraser  (8,500  ft.)  and  Corona  (11,- 
000  ft.),  in  Colorado  {ibid.,  VoL  IV, 
Pt.  3,  1911);  for  Hilo  and  Kapoha 
(about  at  sea-level)  and  for  Hu- 
muula  (0,085  ft.)  and  Volcano 
House  (4,000  ft),  in  Hawaii  {ibid., 
VoL  IV,  Pt.  5,  1912);  and  for  Mt. 
Weather  and  adjacent  valley  stations 
{ibid.).  Prof.  Henry  has  also  inves- 
tigated the  dailv  temperature  changes 
obtained  in  the  free  air  at  Mt. 
Weather  by  means  of  kites  up  to 
an  altitude  of  4,000  metres  {%bid., 
VoL  V,  Pt.  1,  1912). 

Frost  Predictioii  and  Frost  Pro- 
tection.— Special  attention  is  being 
paid  by  the  Weather  Bureau  to  frost 
warnings  and  to  methods  of  frost 
protection.  Several  papers  on  this 
subject  have  been  published  during 
the  year  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review.  Prof.  A.  G.  McAide  has  in- 
vented a  "frost  cartridge"  which, 
when  lighted,  gives  off  a  dense  smoke 
and  serves  as  a  convenient  form  of 
"smudge."  £.  A.  Beals  has  made 
careful  investigations  in  four  impor- 
tant fruit  districts  on  the  Pacific 
coast  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agrieulture, 
Weather  Bureau,  Bui.  41,  1912).  The 
conditions  of  frost  occurrence  on  the 
cranberry  bogs  of  Wisconsin,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey  have  been 
studied  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Cox  (Yeor- 
book  of  the  Department  of  AgricuU 
ture,  1911). 

Rainfall  and  Cyclones.— The  usual 
method  of  observing  and  of  averag- 
ing rainfall,  by  days,  months  and 
years,  is  from  many  points  of  view 
unsatisfactory,  because  it  does  not 
show  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
the  rainfalls.  William  G.  Reed  has 
made  a  study  of  the  amounts  and 
distribution  of  rainfalls  over  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  cy- 
clones, and  has  charted  his  remits 
{Monthly  Weather  Review,  VoL  39, 
1911).  The  irr^ularity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  heavier  and  lighter 
rainfalls  is  a  very  striking  feature. 
This  paper  is  along  new  lines  for  this 
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countnr.  It  is  the  first  general  study 
of  its  kind  for  the  Unit^  States. 

Changes  of  Climate.— Prof.  Ells- 
worth Huntington,  in  PcUeatine  and 
Its  Tnmaformation  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin, 1911),  believes  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  diminution  of  rain- 
fall in  Palestine  from  the  earliest 
historical  times  to  the  present  era, 
with  pulsations  of  dryer  and  wetter 
periodis.  These  pulsations  he  finds 
coinciding  with  great  race  move- 
ments. Replying  to  certain  criti- 
cisms regarding  his  conclusions  he 
points  out  {Bull,  Amer,  Oeogr,  800. , 
Vol.  44,  1912)  that  a  study  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Big  Trees  of 
California  gives  a  curve  showing  cli- 
matic fluctuations  which  agree  close- 
ly with  those  previously  worked  out 
by  him  for  western  and  central  Asia. 
Prof.  Huntington  believes  that  the 
changes  indicated  in  these  curves 
''are  of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause 
serious  modiflcations  in  the  econom- 
ic conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country." 

Climatic  Influences  of  Cities. — The 
question  as  to  how  far  cities  affect 
the  local  climate  has  attracted  at- 
tention during  the  year.  A  study  of 
the  temperature  and  precipitation 
records  for  New  York  City,  by 
QeoTge  W.  Mindling  {Monthly 
Weather  Review,  Vol.  39),  furnishes 


no  satisfactory  evidence  either  of 
increased  temperature  or  decreased 
precipitation,  except  such  as  has  been 
shown  to  result  from  natural  causes* 
The  assumption  that  artificial  heat- 
ing has  affected  the  trye  climate  of 
any  city  is  not  warranted.  A  com- 
parison of  the  meteorological  data 
for  Boston  and  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory, by  Andrew  H.  Palmer  {ibid.), 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
heat  generated  by  great  cities  is  not 
changing  their  climates  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree." 

A  comparison  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau records  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
on  the  campus  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, about  three  miles  north  of  the- 
center  of  the  city,  leads  Prof.  J» 
Warren  Smith  to  the  conclusion 
{ibid,.  Vol.  40,  1912)  that,  in  gen- 
eral, well-located  thermometers  in 
cities  give  reliable  data,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  readings  obtained 
at  the  above-mentioned  stations  being 
very  slight. 

Climate  and  Crops. — Henryk  Arc- 
towski  has  continued  his  studies  on 
climate  and  crops  with  a  discussion 
{Bull.  Am.  Oeogr.  80c.,  Vol.  44, 
1912)  of  the  solar  constant  and  the- 
variations  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture at  Arequipa,  Peru,  and  at  some- 
other  stations.  The  results  are  not 
yet  conclusive. 


TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM 
R.  L.  Fabis 


Magnetic  Work  on  Land.— The 
systematic  magnetic  surveys  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  India,  and 
Egypt  were  continued  during  the 
year  by  the  respective  governments. 
The  Department  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  in  continuation  of 
its  magnetic  survey  of  the  world, 
continued  its  work  in  Asia  (China, 
Indo-China,  and  Siam),  Northern 
Africa,  South  America,  and  Austra- 
lia, in  the  latter  in  cooperation 
with  the  governmental  organizations. 
Preparations  were  made  for  making 
a  magnetic  resurvey  of  Japan,  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
same  general  plan  as  that  followed 
in  the  first  survey  of  18  years  ago, 
the  resurvey  to  be  completed  in  two 


years.  A  magnetic  party,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  was  at  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  special  object  of  which  was  ta 
secure  secular-change  data  through- 
out those  islands.  Land  magnetic 
surveys  under  the  auspices  of  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  are  also  in  progress. 

Ocean  Magnetic  Work.~The  mag- 
netic survey  vessel  Carnegie  has  con- 
tinued on  the  three  years'  ocean 
magnetic  survey  cruise  mentioned  in 
the  Yeab  Book  for  1911  (p.  596),. 
having  visited  the  following  ports: 
Manila,  Suva  (Fiji  Islands),  Ta- 
hiti, Coronel  (Chile),  and  is  now  on 
its  return  trip  across  the  South 
Atlantic.     Within   the  year  a  totals 
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sea  mileage  of  upward  of  25,000  miles  ]  aiul  some  important  facts  in  connec- 


was  covered.  Ihe  errors  shown  by 
the  Carnegie  observations  in  the 
magnetic-declination  charts  used  by 
mariners  in  the  China  Sea,  and  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Manila 
and  Suva,  have  been  much  less  than 
those  found  last  year  for  the  Indian 
Ocean,  being  usually  less  than  one 
degree,  whicm  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  region  had  been  pre- 
viously covered  by  the  magnetic  work 
of  the  Galilee  and  the  results  enfbod- 
ied  in  the  latest  magnetic-declination 
charts. 

The  maximum  errors  in  the  charts 
of  lines  of  equal  magnetic  inclina- 
tion and  of  equal  horizontal  force 
in  the  China  Sea  were  1.5  d^.  in 
magnetic  dip  and  one-fortieth  part 
in  horizontal  force;  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Manila  and  Suva,  3.5 
d!tg,  in  dip  and  one-fourteenth  part 
in  horizontal  force.  When  these 
charts  were  issued  the  results  of  the 
Oalilee  and  of  the  recent  Antarctic 
expeditions  were  not  available. 

Secular  Variation  over  Ocean 
Areas. — The  present  cruise  of  the 
Carnegie  having  been  arranged  to 
intersect  the  courses  of  previous  ex- 
peditions as  frequently  as  possible, 
it  is  reported  that  important  secu- 
lar change  data  over  ocean  areas  are 
being  secured. 

Instruments  and  Instrumental  Con- 
stants.— The  theory  of  the  earth  in- 
ductor and  its  applicability  to  use 
on  board  ship  has  been  investigated 
and  an  instrument  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Department  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  and  put  on  board  the 
Carnegie  at  Tahiti.  A  new  form  of 
compass  declinometer  which  has 
proved  successful  for  observations  of 
magnetic  declination  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

The  question  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  experimental  and  comput- 
ed moment  of  inertia  of  a  magnet 
was  further  investigated  experimen- 
tally. In  the  latest  report  concern- 
ing the  magnetic  survey  of  India 
{Annual  Report ^  Board  of  Scientific 
Advice  for  India,  1911)  it  is  stated 
that  the  investigation  of  the  instru- 
mental divergences  in  measurements 
of    horizontal    force    was    continued. 


tion  therewith  were  developed  which 
indicate  that  the  divergences  are 
more  complex  than  hitherto  8Up« 
posed. 

Antarctic  Magnetic  Work.— The 
British  and  the  Australian  Antarc- 
tic expeditions  made  continuous  se- 
ries of  magnetic  observations  at 
their  headquarters  in  the  south  po- 
lar regions,  and  many  magnetic  ob- 
servatories throughout  the  world 
made  special  series  of  magnetic  reg- 
istrations in  cooperation  with  this 
work,  which  is  designed  especially 
to  furnish  data  for  the  study  of  mag- 
netic disturbance  phenomena. 

Special  Observations. — In  addition 
to  the  observations  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  special  obser- 
vational work  was  carried  out  by 
magnetic  observatories  and  institu- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  mag- 
netic work  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion in  South  America  at  the  time 
of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Oct.  10,  1912. 
A  number  of  the  magnetic  observa- 
tories throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  United  States, 
made  special  observations  during  the 
month  of  October  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing data  of  the  sudden  begin- 
nings of  magnetic  storms,  suitable 
for  the  further  study  of  the  time 
element  in  their  propagation. 

Bibliography. — Among  the  note- 
worthy books  of  the  year  may  be 
mentioned  Charles  Chree's  Studies 
in  Terrestrial  Magnetism  (London), 
an  account  of  the  author's  original 
work,  and  A.  Schuster's  The  Pro- 
gress of  Physics  During  Thirty^ 
three  Years  {1815-1908)  (Cam- 
bridge), a  collection  of  lectures,  one 
of  which  discusses  present  theories 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  relation 
to  certain  observed  facts.  The  latter 
author  has  contributed  also  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society, 
London,  a  paper  entitled  "A  Critical 
Examination  of  the  Possible  Causes 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  Two  im- 
portant reports  From  Germany  are 
G.  Angenheister's  Die  Island-Exp&ii- 
tion  im  Fruhjahr  1910,  Erster  Teil; 
die  Erdmagnetische  Beobaohtungen 
(GOttingen),  and  F.  Bidlingmaier's 
Deutsche  Ffiid-polar  Expedition  190 1- 
03,  Erdmagnetische  See  Beohacht- 
ungen,    etc.      II    Teil:     Deklination 
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(Berlin).  Nansen  has  discussed  mag- 
netic declination  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  {Petermann*8 
Qeogr.  Mitt,,  Gotha,  Jan.,  1912).  In 
the  Journal  of  Terrestrial  Magnet- 
iem  have  appeared  two  papers  by 
L.  A,  Bauer,  **0n  the  Cause  of  the 
Earth's  Magnetism,"  and  a  paper  by 
L.  Steiner,  "On  the  Magnetic  Field  of 
the  Earth."  The  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  has  published  reports  by  R. 
L.  Paris  and  D.  L.  Hazard  covering 
magnetic    observations    for    1909-1 1. 


A  "Report  on  Lines  of  Equal  Mag- 
netic Declination  in  Maryland  for 
1910,"  by  L.  A.  Bauer,  appears  in  Vol. 
V  of  the  publications  of  the  Maryland 
Geological  Survey.  Bulletin  No.  21 
of  the  United  States  Lake  Survey 
contains  a  magnetic  chart  of  Lake 
Huron  for  1911,  on  a  scale  of 
1:1,200,000,  with  isogonic  lines  for 
every  degree;  and  a  report  on  mag- 
netic declination  in  Hudson  Bay  has 
appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Can- 
ada  Xaval  Service  for  1911. 


OEOOBAPHY 


PHYSICAL  OEOOBAPHY  OF 
LAND   ABEAS 

W.  M.  Davis 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey. — The  pub- 
lications of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey continue  to  be  the  largest  source 
of  information  regarding  the  physi- 
cal features  of  our  country.  The 
newly  issued  sheets  of  the  topograph* 
ical  map  are  a  delight  in  their  in- 
creasing accuracy  and  their  wealth 
of  material.  Two  sheets  taken  at 
random  represent  the  Livermore 
quadrangle,  Me.,  where  the  imper- 
fectly   developed    drainage    of    that 

strongly  glaciated  region  is  exliib-  ,the  excavation  of  the  weaker  part  of 
ited  by  the  contrast  of  a  chain  of  ,a  faulted  mass  beneath  the  surface 
irregular  lakes  with  the  terraced  val-  of  a  widespread  peneplain.  Changes 
ley  of  the  Androscoggin  a  few  miles  jof  level  produced  by  the  "Earth- 
to  the  west;  and  the  Cutbank  quad-  i quake  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in 
rangle,  Mont.,  which  includes  a  per-. Sept.,  1899,"  are  finely  described  by 
feet  illustration  of  a  ragged  escarp-  !r.  S.  Tarr  and  L.  Martin  (Prof, 
ment  between  the  higher  and  lower  Paper,  No.  69,  1912).  The  occur- 
plains  on  the  northwest  and  the  rence  of  uplifted  peneplain  blocks, 
southwest.     These    and   many    other   now   carved    into  mountainous   form 


that  it  may  in  the  coming  years  be 
as  fully  developed  as  it  is  already 
in  the  geological  sections;  the  an- 
nual steps  of  this  progress  from  old- 
fashioned  empiricism  toward  modern 
rationalism  are  as  important  as  the 
annual  publication  of  new  folios. 

The  Monographs,  Professional  Pa- 
pers, Bulletins,  and  Water-Supply 
Papers  of  the  Geological  Survey  all 
deserve  inspection  by  geographers. 
•'The  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Region,"  by  Van  Hise  and  Leith 
(Monograph  LII),  contains  a  chap- 
ter on  the  physical  geography  of  the 
same  region  by  L.  Martin;  he  sug- 
gests that  the  lake  basin  is  due  U» 


facts,  previously  known  only  to  lo- 
cal observers,  are  now  plainly  set 
Wfore  any  one  who  wishes  to  study 
them. 

The  Geologic  Folios  of  the  Survey 
include  a  text  to  describe  and  ex- 
plain the  area  represented  in  their 
maps;  and  the  text  opens  with  a 
brief  geographical  chapter,  contain- 
ing much  material  of  value,  but 
nearly  always,  as  was  pointed  out 
a  year  ago,  phrased  in  incompletely 
explanatory  form.  In  recent  folios, 
however,  the  explanatory  element  is 
increasingly  greater  than  in  earlier 
folios,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  hope 


in  **The  Mount  McKinley  region, 
Alaska,"  is  discussed  bv  A.  H. 
Brooks  (Prof.  Paper,  No.  >0,  1911) 
amid  much  geological  matter.  A 
study  of  ''Denudation  and  Erosion 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region" 
by  L.  C.  Glenn  (Prof.  Paper,  No.  72, 
1911)  tells  of  existing  inorganic 
processes  by  which  fields  and  valleys 
are  locally  devastated;  these  topics 
are  as  appropriately  geographical  as 
are  the  winds  and  tides.  A  vast 
amount  of  information  about  the 
composition  of  geographical  things, 
such  as  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  and 
rocks,  is  stored  in  the  "Data  of  Geo- 
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chemistry"  by  F.  W.  Clarke  (2nd 
Ed.  Bulletin  491,  1911);  and  endless 
statistical  details  of  value  in  po- 
tamology,  the  science  of  riven,  are  re- 
corded in  the  long  series  of  "Water- 
Supply  Papers,"  of  which  some  300 
numbers  have  now  appeared. 

Hydrographic  Charts . — ^Various 
other  government  publications  have 
a  high  geographic  value.  The  charts 
of  the  Lake  Survey  (headquarters  in 
Detroit)  are  now  published  in  col- 
ors, with  the  result  of  being  much 
more  legible  than  when  formerly 
printed  only  in  black  on  white:  the 
charts  of  Toledo  and  Duluth  harbors 
may  be  cited  as  excellent  examples, 
lx>th  harbors  being  of  physiographic 
interest  as  in  large  measure  due  to 
submergence  of  valleys,  the  result  of 
A  rise  of  land  to  the  northeast. 
The  publications  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  (headquarters  in 
8t.  Louis)  include  an  unrivaled  se- 
ries of  charts  showing  the  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  river  as  deter- 
mined by  earlier  and  later  surveys; 
the  annual  reports  of  this  Conmiis- 
«ion  contain  many  physiographic 
nuggets  buried  in  a  mass  of  admin- 
istrative details:  for  example,  hydro- 
^aphs  showing  the  progress  of  suc- 
cessive    floods    down     stream.     The 


graphical  interest  is  "The  Glacial 
Waters  in  the  Black  and  Mohawk 
Valleys"  by  H.  L.  Fairchild,  issued 
by  the  New  York  State  Museum 
(Museum  Bulletin,  160,  1912);  it  is 
the  lat^t  of  several  reporte  by 
this  author,  in  which  mucn  physio- 
graphic detail,  inherited  from  the 
closing  phases  of  the  glacial  period, 
is  presented.  Reference  may  here  be 
made  to  a  report  on  ^'Southern  Van- 
couver Island  by  C.  H.  Clapp,  pub- 
lished by  the  (Geological  Survey  of 
Canada;  the  mountains  of  Vancou- 
ver are  described  as  carved  out  of 
an  uplifted  peneplain,  as  is  now 
found  te  be  the  case  in  so  many 
ranges  all  over  the  world. 

Other  American  Publicationa. — 
Earth  Features  and  their  Meaning, 
by  W.  H.  Hobbs  (Macmillan,  1912), 
is  the  leading  American  book  of  the 
year  on  the  physical  geography  of 
the  lands.  It  is  explanatory  in 
treatment  throughout,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated;  but  it  is  less  sys- 
tematic than  could  be  wished.  The 
Elements  of  Geography,  by  Salisbury, 
Barrows,  and  Tower  (Holt,  1912), 
is  a  valuable  addition  te  school  and 
college  literature;  it  is  chiefly  de- 
voted te  physical  geography,  as  only 
the  last  60  pages  are  given  to  a  re- 


reporte  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com-  Igional  account  of  the  United  States, 
mission  include  a  map  of  the  canal  I  Although  the  existing  geographical 
sone,  which  shows  an  example  of  a   joumafi   of   the   United   Steites   are 


Highly  irregular  shore  line  produced, 
or  to  be  produced,  bv  the  i>artial 
submergence  of  a  hilly  district  in 
the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake;  thus  of 


not  oversupplied  with  good  geo- 
graphical articles,  the  Association 
of  American  Creographers  has  under- 
taken te  publish  a  yearly  volume  of 


fering   an    artificial    reproduction   of   Annals;   Prof.   R.   £.   Dodge,   Wash 

the    irregular    shore    line    of    Chesa-    ingten,  Conn.,   is  editer.     The  long- 

peake  Bay,   of  which   the  best   gen-  jest  article  on  physical  geography  in 


eral  map  is  given  in  a  fine  two- 
sheet  chart  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  which  may  well 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  ite  kind  for 
the  world. 

State  Geological  Surveys. — From 
state  geological  surveys  mention 
should  be  mtule  of  a  report  on  Prince 


the  first  volume  is  by  the  present 
writer,  on  the  "Front  Range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,"  with 
special  consideration  of  various 
methods  of  physiographic  presenta- 
tion. 

Foreign  Publications. — ^Among  ma- 
terials of  foreign  origin,  the  ofilcial 


Oeorj?e*8  County,  Md.,  the  latest  one  Mitteilungen  der  deutschen  Schutg' 
of  a  series  of  county  reporte  pub-  \gebieten  deserve  prominent  mention: 
lished  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  here  one  may  find  elaborate  essays 
Maryland;  the  text  contains  a  chap-  by  K.  Sapper  on  the  ''Wissenschafi- 
ter  on  the  physiography  of  the  coun-  liche  Ergehnisse  einer  amtliohen  For- 
ty, and  the  atlas  includes  two  maps,  schungsreise  nach  dem  Bismarck  Ar- 


1:62,500,  one  giving  the  tepograpny 
alone,  the  other  with  geological  col- 
ors added.     Another  volume  of  geo- 


chipel  im  Jahre  1908**  (1910),  and 
by  F.  Jaeger  on  "Das  Hochland  der 
Hiesenkrater    .    .    .    Deutsch-Ostafri" 
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kas"  (1911).  These  handsome  re- 
ports of  thoroughgoing  scientific 
quality  are  markedly  superior  to  the 
reports  on  explorations  that  one  oc- 
casionally finds  in  British  *'Blue- 
books."  Indeed  on  reviewing  these 
unlike  publications  one  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  serious  cultivation  of 
geography  by  a  country  now  possess- 
ing few  oversea  colonies  but  wanting 
more,  and  the  relative  neglect  of  ge- 
Cigraphy  by  a  country  now  possessing 
the  greatest  extent  of  colonies  the 
world  has  ever  seen  and  vet  not  de- 
sirous of  losing  any  of  them.  This 
contrast  must  have  its  consequences 
in  the  political  geography  of  the  next 
half  century.  The  official  cultivation 
of  geography  in  British  colonies  is 
hardly  better  than  at  home;  'The 
Physiography  of  the  Proposed  Fed- 
eral Territory  at  Canberra,"  by  Q. 
Taylor  {Meteorology  of  AuatrcUia, 
Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Meteorol- 
ogy, Melbourne,  Bulletin  6,  1910), 
has  a  title  page  of  unquotable  di- 
mensions and  an  awkward  style  of 
publication  and  illustration.  India, 
flo  long  under  British  administra- 
tion, is  still  so  poorly  described  that 
the  coastal  plain  north  and  south  of 
Madras  has  lately  been  for  the  first 
time  clearly  portrayed,  not  by  a 
Briton,  but  by  an  American,  S.  W. 
Cushing,  who,  as  a  Sheldon  fellow 
of  Harvard  University,  spent  part  of 
1910  in  field  exploration  of  that  re* 
^on,  long  known  but  never  properly 
atudied.  His  article  is  entitled  "The 
Oeography  of  Godaveri,  a  District  in 
India"  {BuU.  Oeogr,  8oo.  Phila.,  ix, 
1911,   7-26). 

If  British  physiographic  enter- 
prise is  officially  limited,  it  is  more 
^penerously  supported  privately:  wit- 
ness the  elaborate  Baihymetrical 
Survey  of  the  Scottish  Freshwater 
Lakes  in  six  volumes  by  Murray  and 
Pullar  (Edinburgh,  Challenger  Of- 
fice, 1910) ;  the  maps  and  parts  of 
the  text  have  already  been  published 
in  the  London  Geographical  Journal 
and  the  Scottish  Geographical  Mag- 
azine,  but  many  new  chapters  of 
text  discuss  the  composition,  tem- 
perature, and  movements  of  the  lake 
waters,  and  various  other  special 
topics;  of  these  the  chapter  on  ^'Scot- 
tish Lakes  in  Relation  to  the  (jreo- 
logical  Features  of  the  Country"  by 


Peach    and    Home    deserves    special 
mention. 

An  important  French  work  is  a 
series  of  five  charts,  1:10,000,000,  by 
L.  Joubin,  showing  "Bancs  et  rMfs 
de  corauw**  published  in  the  Annales 
de  VInstitut  oc^anographique,  found- 
ed at  Paris  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 
The  charts,  one  of  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Annales  de  G4ographie, 
1912,  have  a  simple  legend  of  two 
colors,  showing  emerged  and  sub- 
merged reefs,  and  presenting  these 
data  more-  accurately  than  in  any 
similar  general  charts  yet  published. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  French 
studies  of  recent  years  is  a  thesis 
by  G.  B.  M.  Flamand  entitled  Re- 
cherches  giologiques  et  g^ograph- 
iques  sur  le  Haut-Pays  de  VOranie 
et  sur  le  Sahara  (Lyon,  Rey,  1911). 
Although  it  is  largely  concerned 
with  geology  it  contains  also  an 
abundance  of  geographical  matter; 
a  second  volume  is  promised  of  more 
purely  geographical  nature.  Valu- 
able studies  by  L.  Gentil  are  Le  Ma- 
roc  physique  (Paris,  Alcan,  1912), 
and  "La  giologie  du  Maroo  et  la  gS^ 
n^e  de  ses  grandes  chaines"  (Ann. 
de  G4ogr.,  xxi,  1912,  130-158):  one 
might  wish  that  the  phrasing  of  the 
second  publication  had  been  more 
geographical,  as  it  appears  in  the 
leading  French  geographical  journal; 
but  this  wish  is  almost  neutralized 
by  finding  in  the  leading  French 
geological  periodical,  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Sooi^ti  g4ologique,  several  arti- 
cles in  recent  years  by  de  la  Mothe 
on  a  subject  so  geographic  as  river 
terraces. 

It  is  the  same  in  Germany,  where 
the  journal  of  the  national  geolog- 
ical society  contains  valuable  articles 
of  a  geographical  nature,  such  as 
"Zur  Morphologie  der  Pr&glazial' 
landschaft  in  den  Westschweizer  AU 
pen"  by  H.  v.  Staflf  {Zeitschr,  deut, 
Geol,  Ges.,  Ixiv,  1-80)  and  "Die  mor* 
phologische  EntuHcklung  der  sUd" 
deutschen  Schichtstufenlandsohaft 
.  .  .  "  by  H.  Beck  {ibid.,  81-232), 
which  abound  in  material  concern- 
ing the  form  of  the  regions  treated, 
although  they  are  largely  phrased,  as 
is  proper  for  geological  studies,  in 
a  nongeographical  style. 

The  Atlas  of  Finland.— No  geo- 
graphical publication  of  recent  years 
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quet  were  held  in  that-  city  on  Oct. 
17  and  18. 

The  Intematianal  Geographical 
Congress  at  Rome,  first  announced 
for  October,  1911,  then  deferred  to 
the  spring  of  1912,  has  been  again 
postponed  to  the  spring  of  1913. 

OOEANOOBAPHT 

G.   W.  LiTTLEHALES 

Compendium    of    Oceanography   in 

English. — It  is  not  alone  t£^ugh  her 
fleets  upon  the  ocean  that  oceanog^ 
raphy  makes  progress.  Investiga- 
tions in  the  marine  laboratory  and 
discoveries  in  the  cognate  sciences 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
have  sometimes  yielded  more  ad- 
vancement than  the  most  distant 
and  perilous  voyages;  and  progress 
has  likewise  to  be  recorded  when  the 
extent  of  knowledge  in  relation  to 
the  ocean  has  been  successfully 
summed  up  to  form  a  new  starting 
point  from  which  observation  and 
investigation  may  set  out  afresh. 
The  recently  printed  work  of  Mur- 
ray and  Hjort  presents  the  conspic- 
uous fruit  of  the  harvest  of  all  the 
weighing  and  measuring  hitherto  ac- 
complished with  reference  to  the 
ocean.  Drawing  their  materials 
from  the  scientific  reports  that  have 
resulted  from  successive  oceanic  ex- 
peditions, and  in  particular  from 
observations  made  on  board  the  Mi- 
chael Sara  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  discussions 
which  these  facts  of  observation  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  oceanogra- 
phers,  biologists,  physicists,  geolo- 
gists, and  mathematicians,  these  au- 
thors have  supplied  students  of 
oceanography  with  the  first  adequate 
compendium  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Sub-Oceanic  Physiography. — Suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  precise  sound- 
ings of  the  ocean  have  been  complet- 
ed by  the  respective  governments,  in- 
Phoenix,  and  Birmingham;  in  the  j eluding  that  of  Monaco,  and  through 
lavish  hospitality  with  which  the  surveys  by  the  companies  operating 
party  was  welcomed  and  the  gen-  ,  submarine  telegraph  cables  to  en- 
erous  enterprise  with  which  it  was  able  us  by  the  aid  of  isobathic  oon- 
conducted    on    side    trips    by    local   tours  to  represent  with  approximate 

accuracy  the  varied  features  of  the 
ocean  bed  from  the  margin  of  tbe 
land  to  depths  of  over  1,000  fath* 
oms;    just   as  by  means  of  contour 


deserves  higher  commendation  than 
the  new  edition  of  the  atlas  of  Fin- 
land, with  two  volumes  of  text  pub- 
lished in  Finnish,  Swedish,  and 
French  by  the  Greographical  Society 
of  Finland  (Helsingfors,  1910-11). 
An  examination  of  this  masterly 
work,  to  which  many  experts  have 
contributed,  ought  to  show  our  geo- 
graphical societies  how  large  a  field 
they  still  have  to  cultivate  without 
passing  the  boundaries  of  their  home 
state.  Here  we  find  admirable  maps 
of  surface  form,  geological  structure, 
surficial  formations,  rivers  and  rap- 
ids, various  climatic  data,  peat  de- 
posits, forests,  density  of  population 
(a  chart  showing  density  of  popula- 
tion by  red  dots,  each  representing 
ten  inhabitants,  is  to  be  especially 
commended),  rural  schools,  archeeo- 
logical  sites,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters. The  presswork  is  unusually 
good,  and  the  choice  of  colors  re- 
markably agreeable. 

American  Geographical  Society. — 
The  transcontinental  excursion  of 
1912,  by  which  the  American  Greo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York  cele- 
brated its  sixtieth  anniversary,  was 
briefly  mentioned  as  in  project  a 
year  ago:  it  is  now  an  accomplished 
sticcess.  Although  not  especially  di- 
rected to  any  one  branch  of  geog- 
raphy, more  attention  was  necessa- 
rily given,  during  the  eight  weeks* 
journey  of  over  13,000  miles,  to  land 
forms  than  to  any  other  one  subject. 
The  excursion  left  New  York  in  a 
special  train  on  Aug.  22;  it  was  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  attracting  from 
13  European  countries  a  representa- 
tive body  of  40  geographers  who 
made  the  entire  journey;  in  enlist- 
ing as  permanent  or  as  temporary 
members  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can geographers,  so  that  the  aver- 
age number  on  the  train  was  60  to 
65;  in  visiting  a  great  number  of 
interesting  points,  with  extremes  at 
Duluth,      Seattle,      San      Francisco, 


hosts;  and  in  completing  the  itiner- 
ary without  accident  or  illness.  Re- 
turn to  New  York  was  made  on  Oct. 
16;  two  meetings  and  a  closing  ban- 
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lines  leveled  with  the  theodolite  or 
spirit-level  on  the  land  itself,  we  are 
able  to  portray  the  physical  features 
of  the  emergent  areas.  It  is  thus 
that  a  new  branch  of  oceanographi- 
cal  science,  under  the  name  of  sub- 
oceanic  physiography,  has  been 
founded  largely  through  the  labors 
of  Hull  and  Spencer,  who  have,  dur- 
ing the  year,  published  a  work  upon 
this  subject,  with  the  aim  of  reflect- 
ing the  erstwhile  distributions  of 
land  and  water  and  their  effects 
upon  the  climate  of  the  earth,  irre- 
spective of  all  extraterrestrial  agen- 
cies. The  Australian  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition is  now  conducting  an  ocean- 
Qgraphical  survey  between  Australia 
and  Wilkes  Land  which  is  expected 
to  indicate  whether  continental  con- 
nections have  in  the  past  existed 
between  Australia  and  the  Antarc- 
tic Continent. 

Ocean  Temperatures  near  Icebergs. 
— In  the  light  of  Petterson's  investi- 
gations of  the  influence  of  ice  on 
oceanic  circulation,  measurements  of 
the  temperature  gradient  in  the  ap- 

E roaches  to  icet^rgs  in  the  ocean 
ave  been  made  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Birmingham  and  Cheater  by  means  of 
the  microthermometer,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  discovering  such  characteris- 
tics in  the  changes  of  temperature 
as  would  afford  an  indication  of 
the  approach  of  a  vessel  to  an  un- 
seen mass  of  ice.  (See  also  XXVI, 
Physics.) 

Currents. — From  the  labors  of  the 
many  who  have  observed  and  inves- 
tigated the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the 
Hydrographic  Office  has  published 
current  sheets  in  connection  with  the 
pilot  charts  of  the  several  oceans, 
setting  forth  the  main  facts  of 
oceanic  circulation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  afford  information  not 
only  of  what  has  been  done  but  also 
of  deficiencies  of  data. 

Evaporation  over  the  Ocean. — Ob- 
servations of  evaporation  over  the 
ocean  have  finally  been  made.  The 
discussion  of  them  by  Lutgens, 
which  is  published  in  the  Annalen 
der  Hydrographie,  shows  a  daily 
evaporation  of  2.6  mm.  in  the  At- 
lantic north  temperate  zone,  6.6  in 
the  northeast  trade  wind,  3.8  in  the 
equatorial  belt  of  calms,  7.8  in  the 


the  south  temperate  zone.  Apart 
from  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
of  the  sea  itself,  the  most  important 
factor  which  appears  to  affect  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
is  the  velocitv  of  the  wind.  These 
results  are  oi  importance  in  terres- 
trial physics,  since,  on  account  of 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  the 
evaporation  from  its  surface  deter- 
mines the  rainfall  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  heat  transference  in  the 
atmosphere. 

OABTOGBAPHT 

Cybus  C.  Adams 

A  selection  of  the  latest  maps  re- 
lating to  every  part  of  the  world  is 
noted  in  the  Bulletin  and  the  An- 
nual Index  of  the  American  €reo- 
graphical  Society  and  in  the  map 
lists  and  index  of  the  Geographical 
Journal  of  London.  The  most  com- 
plete map  list  published  appears  in 
the  monthly  issues  of  Petermann*9 
Mitteilungen. 

Progress  of  the  International  Map 
of  the  World.— Up  to  November, 
1912,  seven  sheets  of  the  map  of  the 
world  on  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000  have 
been  published.  They  are  sheets 
North  K-19  (Boston),  New  Eng- 
land east  of  72  deg.  W.  and  south  of 
44  deg.  N.;  North  0-26  and  0-30^ 
comprising  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides;  North  M-31 
(Paris),  Northern  France,  Belgium^ 
Luxemburg,  part  of  Holland,  and 
southeastern  England;  North  K-35 
(Constantinople),  eastern  Bulgaria, 
and  eastern  European  Turkey;  South 
H-34  (Kenhardt),  northwestern  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  North  Lr34 
(Budapest),  between  18  deg.  and  24 
deg.  E.  and  44  deg.  and  48  deg.  N. 
Official  cartographic  establishments 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  Hungary, 
and  the  United  States  have ,  pub- 
lished, Austria,  Canada,  and  Spain 
are  in  preparation,  and  Germany, 
Australia,  Italy,  and  Russia  have 
not  yet  taken  up  the  work.  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  CShile, 
China,  Colombia,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Siam,  and  Uruguay  expect  to  co- 
operate. 

For  the  United  States  portion  of 

the  work,  the  map  is  being  compiled 

southeast    trade    wind,    and    1.0    in  Ion  the  scale  of  1:500,000  as  a  base 
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map  without  relief,  and  is  being  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  state  base  maps 
on  that  scale.  This  material  on  the 
same  scale  is  also  assembled  to  form 
sheets  of  the  International  Map  and 
has  been  compiled  for  sheets  North 
L-IS,  K-16,  K-17,  K-18,  J-18,  M6, 
M8,  H-16,  H-17,  G-17.  Relief  will 
be  imposed  upon  this  base  and  will 
be  then  reduced  to  the  proper  scale 
of  t^e  International  Map. 

New  Maps. — The  new  maps  and 
map  sheets  issued  every  year  num- 
ber several  thousands.  The  follow- 
ing list  includes  only  a  few  speci- 
men products  (see  also  Physical 
Geography  of  Land  Areas,  supra) : 

VORTH  AMERICA 

Vorth  America. — Geologic  Map  of 
North  America  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Oeological  Survey  in  cooperation  with 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and 
Instituto  Geologico  de  Mexico  under 
the  supervision  of  Bailey  Willis  and  G. 
W.  Stose.  4  sheets.  1 :500,000.  (U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1912.)  The  second 
edition  of  this  map,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard in  its  field.  (See  also  Dynamic 
and    Structural    Geology,    supra.) 

Alaska. — Geologic  Reconnaissance  Map 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Geology  com- 
piled by  W.  W.  Atwood  and  others. 
1 :1,000,000.  15  colors.  In  "Geology 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  Parts  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula.**  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.. 
Bull.  467,  1911.  >  Valuable  general 
geological  map  of  the  peninsula  on  a 
large    scale. 

United  States. — Geologic  Map  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Region  with  sections. 
Geology  compiled  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise 
and  C.  K.  Leith.  1:1,000,000.  The 
fundamental  geological  map  of  the  ore- 
bearing  region  around  Lake  Superior. 

Three  maps  of  the  United  States. 

1 :7,000,000.  Compiled  by  Henry  Gan- 
nett, (a)  Base  Map;  (5)  Contour 
Map;  (c)  Relief  Map.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Nov.,  1911.)  These  maps  have 
been  steadily  improved  since  first  issued 
in  1891. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Central  America. — Mapa  de  America 
Central.  1:1,000,000.  (W.  C.  Rflbsa- 
men,  Stuttgart,  1911.)  A  good  wall 
map;  thorough  in  respect  of  railroads 
and  roads. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Braett. — Mappa  do  Estado  do  Cearft, 
1:650,000  (Ministerio  da  Viacft6  e 
Obras  Publicas,  Oct.»  1910.)  Good 
large-scale   map. 


Chile. — ^Mapa  de  Chile.  Oflicina  de 
Mensura  di  Tierras.  Bdicion  Cente- 
naria.  1 :500,000.  5  colors.  (Santi- 
ago, 1910.)  Ofliclal  map  of  Chile  on 
fairly  large  scale.  The  complete  map 
consists   of   22   sheets. 

AFRICA 

Africa. — Showing  the  progress  of 
Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Cana.  1 :20,- 
000,000.  (Oeogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  88,  1911.) 
Shows  excellently  the  present  state  of 
our   knowledge  of  the  continent. 

Thirteen  rainfall  maps  of  Africa. 

In  TT^e  Climate  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa,  by  A.  Knox  (Cambridge,  1911). 
Include  new  material  excepting  for 
the   extreme   S.    of   Africa. 

Eritrea. — Carta  dimostrativa  della 
Colonia  Eritrea  e  delle  Regioni  Adla- 
centi  alia  scala  di  1 :400.000.  5  colors. 
(Istituto  Geografico  MiUtare,  Rome, 
1909  and  1910.)  14  sheets.  The  of- 
ficial map  of  the  colony  of  Eritrea  on 
a  fairly  large  scale. 

German  Bast  Africa. — ^The  [Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's]  Expedition's  field  of 
work.  By  Lieut.  M.  Weiss.  1 :200,000. 
Accompanies  In  the  Heart  of  Africa,  by 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  (New  York, 
1910.)  New  material  on  the  region 
drained  by  the  Kagera  source  of  the 
Nile;  and  the  best  map  of  the  volcanic 
region  N.  of  Lake  Kivu. 

Kamerun-French  Congo,  etc. — Das 
Kamerun-Kongo  Abkommen  zwischen 
dem  deutschen  Reich  und  Frankreich 
von  4.  November,  1911.  1 :5.000,000. 
{Pet.  Mitt.,  VoL  67,  Dec.,  1911.)  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  boundary  maps 
in  Africa ;  including  routes,  concessions 
to  commercial  enterprises  and  much 
other  information. 

Tripolitania. — Carta  della  Tripolitania 
e  Cirenaica.  1 :500.000.  7  colors.  By 
A.  Dardano.  (Istituto  Geografico  di 
Agostini,  Bergamo,  1911.)  One  of  the 
best  maps  of  Tripoli. 

Rhodesia-Nyasaland-Portuguese  Bast 
Africa,  etc. — 1 :500,000,  with  paper  by 
A.  Sharpe.  (Oeogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  89, 
No.  1,  1912.)  A  critical  compilation 
of  the  best  information  on  this  large 
region  in  South  Africa. 

EUROPE 

France. — Carte  A^ronautlque :  Feullle 
Chftlons.  1 :200,000.  (Service  G«o- 
graphique  de  TArm^,  Paris,  1911.) 
One  of  several  sheets  of  parts  of 
France,  marking  a  decided  advance  In 
maps  for  the  use  of  air  navigation. 

OCEANIA 

Dutch  New  Guinea. — Part  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea  to  illustrate  the  explora- 
tions of  Capt  C.   G.  Bawling  and  B. 
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HarthalL  BrltUh  Ezpedltton  of  1909- 
11.  1 :250,000.  {OeoffT'  Joum.,  Vol. 
88,  1911.)  Bxtends  exploration  of 
axial  range  of  New  Guinea  to  the  west 
of   Lorentx's   work. 

German  New  Guinea, — Loop  der  Kei- 
lerin  Augusta  Rivier  (Nienw-Golnea) 
bij  de  grens  Tan  het  Ned.  Gebied.  1  :!,• 
000,000.  (Tijde,  Kon.  Nederl,  Aardr. 
Genoot.,  Vol.  28,  No.  6,  Amsterdam, 
1911.)  Nearly  completes  the  mapping 
of  the  most  important  navigable  river 
in   New   Guinea. 

Papua, — ^Map  of  the  Territory  of 
Papna.  Latest  surreys.  82  miles  to 
an  inch.  In  Handbook  of  the  Territory 
of  Papua^  compiled  by  Staniforth  Smith 
(Melbourne,  1909).  Large-scale  official 
map  of  British  territory. 

POLAR 

Arctic  Regione. — Discoveries  in  the 
Arctic  Sea.  With  additions  and 
changes  to  1909  by  Capt.  Bemier. 
Mercator*s  projection.  In  ^'Report  on 
the  .  .  .  Government  Expedition  to  the 
Arctic  Islands  and  Hudson  Strait  .  .  .** 
by  J.  B.  Bernier  (Ottawa,  1910).  In- 
cludes routes  of  Bemier's  expeditions 
of   1906-07  and   1908-09. 

(Geological    Sketch   Map-  of   the 

Northern  Islands  of  Canada.  1 :4,700,- 
000.  In  "Report  on  the  .  .  .  Govern- 
ment Expedition  to  the  Arctic  Islands 
and  Hudson  Strait  .  .  .**  by  J.  B.  Ber- 
nier (Ottawa,  1910).  A  general  geo- 
logical map  of  the  American  Arctic 
Archipelago. 

WORLD 

Karte  der  Grensen  und  der  Genauig- 
keit  unserer  heutigen  Kenntnis  vom  Re- 
lief der  Brdoberfllche.  Bntworfen  und 
geteichnet  von  Ludwig  Carri^re.  1 :98,- 
000,000.  {Pet.  Mitt.,  Vol.  67,  Dec., 
1911.)  Graphic  representation  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  based 
on  a  study  of  detailed  map  material. 

Atlaeee 

The  Century  Atlae  of  the  World. — 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  (The  Century 
Co.,  New  Tork,  1911.)  The  new  edition 
sustains  the  reputation  of  this  atlas 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  for  general 
consultation. 

The  Citisen'B  Atlae  of  the  World. — 
166  pp.  of  maps  and  plans.  (John 
Bartholomew  ft  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1912.) 
One  of  the  superior  products  of  the 
leading  British  map  house.  The  map 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  accuracy. 

Atlae  Univereal  de  Giographie. — (Li- 
brairie  Hachette  et.C?ie.,  Paris,  1912.) 
This  notable  work,  begun  a  half-century 
ago,  is  finally  completed.  It  takes  a 
leading  place  among  the  best  carto- 
graphic products.  All  the  sheets  are 
DOW  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 


EXPLOBATIOK  AND  DI80OVEBY 
Hknbt   Gannett 

Antarctica. — In  the  Year  Book  for 
1911  (p.  603)  it  was  noted  that 
Roald  Amundsen  in  the  Fram  had 
made  a  landing  on  the  Bay  of 
Whales,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Ross  Barrier,  from  which  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  reach  the  South 
Pole.  Early  in  March  the  world 
was  electrified  by  the  news  that  on 
Dec.  14,  1911,  Amundsen,  with  four 
companions,  reached  the  desired  goal. 
They  traveled  with  dogs  and  sledges 
and  seem  to  have  had  no  special  dif- 
ficulties. The  entire  distance  trav- 
ersed from  their  depot  on  the  Bay 
of  Whales  to  the  Pole,  about  700 
miles,  was  over  a  route  to  the  east 
of  that  traversed  by  Shackleton,  and 
so  far  distant  from  it  as  to  open  a 
large  extent  of  new  territory.  More 
than  half  the  route  was  due  south 
across  the  icefield  lying  upon  Rosa 
Sea,  practically  a  dead-level  expanse. 
On  reaching  the  land,  thev  traveled 
up  a  glacier,  the  ascent  of  which' to 
the  summit  of  the  plateau  at  an  al- 
titude of  10,500  ft.  thev  accom- 
plished in  the  wonderfully  short 
time  of  four  days.  The  remaining 
distance  of  275  miles  was  over  the 
ice  cap  of  this  plateau,  which  was 
undulating  and  in  places  hilly,  but 
presented  no  great  difficulties  to 
progress  excepting  extremely  stormy 
weather.  The  pa^v  spent  three  days 
at  the  Pole  and  then  returned  over 
the  same  route.  The  Pole  was  found 
to  be  in  an  altitude  of  10,500  ft,  and 
the  highest  altitude  reached  on  the 
journey  was  but  little  over  11,000 
ft.  Probably  the  most  important 
single  discovery  made  by  Captain 
Amundsen  in  this  extremely  prolific 
journey  is  that  Ross  Sea  does  not 
extend  across  the  continent  of  Ant- 
arctica, as  has  been  surmised,  but 
that  its  head  is  little  farther  south 
than  his   route. 

In  the  Yeab  Book  for  1911  (p. 
603)  it  was  noted  that  Captain  R. 
L.  Scott,  with  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition,  had  landed  his  parties 
at  McMurdo  Sound,  in  the  neiffhbor- 
hood  of  the  former  landings  of  him- 
self and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  La- 
ter advices,  brought  by  his  ship,  the 
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Terra  Nova,  in  March,  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Captain  Scott  started  with 
his  party  for  the  long  Journey  to  the 
South  Pole  on  Nov.  2,  1911;  that  he 
was  in  87  deg.  36  min.  south  lati- 
tude on  Jan.  4,  1912,  150  miles  from 
the  Pole,  with  an  abundance  of  pro- 
visions and  every  prospect  of  reach- 
ing the  Pole.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that,  while  there  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  Captain  Scott  reached  the 
Pole,  he  was  preceded  by  Amundsen 
by  a  month  or  more. 

Reports  have  been  received  from 
the  Australian  Antarctic  Expedition 
of  Dr.  D.  Mawson.  Dr.  Mawson 
himself  landed  a  party  of  14  at 
Point  Alden,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Adelie  Land,  and  a  second  party, 
under  Mr.  Wild,  landed  about  1,200 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Dr.  Maw- 
son's  station,  on  the  land  which  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Wilkes  and  by 
him  named  "Termination  Land." 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that 
the  discoveries  of  the  Aurora,  Dr. 
Mawson's  ship,  and  the  landings  of 
these  two  parties  fully  confirm  the 
heretofore  discredited  discoveries  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  made  more  than  70 
years  ago. 

Advices  received  from  the  German 
Antarctic  Expedition  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  a  landing  has  been  ob- 
tained somewhere  on  the  shore  of 
Coates  Land. 

The  Japanese  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion, after  making  a  landing  at  the 
Bay  of  Whales,  and  making  a  couple 
of  short  sledge  journeys,  gave  up 
the  expedition  and  returned  to  Ja- 
pan. 

The  Ascent  of  Mt.  McKinley. — 
Prof.  Herschel  C.  Parker  started 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Jan.  24,  for 
the  town  of  Seward,  Alaska,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  overland 
with  dogs  and  sledges  to  Susitna 
Station  and  making  an  attempt  to 
climb  Mt.  McKinley  from  this  point. 
Advices  were  received  late  in  the 
sunmier  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  within 
200  ft.  of  the  summit,  but  could  get 
no  farther. 

Alaskan  Glaciers. — ^Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, Professors  Tarr  and  Martin 
spent  the  past  summer  in  the  study 
of   the   glaciers   of  the   Kenai    Pen- 


insula, the  Copper  River,  south- 
east Alaska,  and  numerous  other 
localities. 

Canada. — Messrs.  H.  V.  Radford 
and  T.  G.  Street  have  made  a  nota- 
ble  journey  of  325  miles  from  Great 
Slave  Lake  to  Artillery  Lake,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  have  made 
many  corrections  in  the  maps  of  that 
little-known   region. 

Nova  Zembla. — Three  different  ex- 
peditions to  this  group  of  islands 
have  been  sent  out  by  Russia  in  the 
past  year,  which  have  made  very 
valuable  topographic  observations 
and  rich  botanical  and  geological  col- 
lections. 

Russia. — The  Russian  geologist,  0. 
0.  Baklund,  has  made  an  examina- 
tian  of  the  little-known  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ural  Range. 

B.  M.  Shitkof  has  carried  out  a 
very  important  exploration  in  the 
Samoyede  Peninsula,  between  the 
Kara  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Ob,  Sibe- 
ria, the  interior  of  which  has  hith- 
erto been  almost  unknown. 

Peru. — The  American  Expedition, 
under  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  which 
is  noted  in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1911 
(pp.  604,  666),  returned  to  this 
country  late  in  that  year  after  meet- 
ing with  complete  success.  Another 
expedition,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, was  organised  and  set  foH;h 
during  the  past  summer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  area  of  those 
explorations,  especially  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes.  (See  XXVIII, 
Anthropology  and  Ethnology.) 

Africa. — ^French  military  recon- 
naissances in  the  Sahara  south  of 
Morocco  have  been  carried  on  actively 
in  recent  years.  In  1904-5,  Captain 
Flye-Sainte-Marie  led  an  expedition 
into  the  region  lying  south  and  south- 
west of  the  oasis  of  Tuat  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  of 
the  tribesmen  of  southern  Morocco 
upon  caravans  on  the  route  from 
Morocco  to  Timbuktu.  Recently 
Captain  Cancel  has  carried  on  a  sim- 
ilar expedition  in  the  region  lying 
north  of  Captain  Flye-Sainte-Marie's 
expedition,  and  has  extended  greatly 
our  knowledge  of  this  r^ion,  which 
was  hitherto  practically  unexplored. 
Several  hitherto  unknown  springs 
and  oases  were  discovered  which 
will  help  the  caravan  trade.     Upon 
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the  maps  the  distinction  has  been 
made  between  sand  and  stony  deserts, 
and  the  sand  dunes  of  Erg  Igidi  and 
Erg  Shesh,  the  two  principal  sand 
deserts  of  the  western  Sahara,  have 
been  depicted.  Positions  were  de- 
termined astronomically  and  meteoro- 
logical  records  were  kept. 

The  boundary  between  Liberia  and 
the  Ivor^  Coast  has  been  defined  by 
treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  Jan.  13, 
1911,  and  the  boundary  is  now  being 
delimited. 

With  three  parties  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  has  been  exploring 
Central  Africa.  The  first  party  ex- 
plored the  region  about  Lake  Chad 
and  south  thereof  to  Bagirmi.  The 
second  party  worked  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cameroons,  and  the  third 
in  the  region  of  the  u^per  Ubangi 
and  the  upper  Nile. 

Dr.  E.  £.  Kirschstein  has  under- 
taken an  expedition  to  study  the 
structure  of  the  two  great  rift  valleys 
of  eastern  Africa. 

Dr.  Hans  Meyer's  East  African 
Expedition  has  explored  a  region  ly- 
ing west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in- 
cluding Ruanda  and  the  Kirunga 
▼olcanoes.  He  started  from  the  Ger- 
man port  of  Bukola,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Victoria  Nyansa,  going 
westward  to  Lake  Ikimba.  The 
shape  of  this  lake  was  found  to  be 
considerably  altered  since  earlier 
surveys  of  it  were  made.  Thence 
the  party  traversed  eastern  Ruanda, 
an  almost  treeless  country,  made  up 
of  long  regular  r^^fes  separated  by 
swampy  valleys,  l^ence  they  went 
to  the  Kirunga  volcanoes,  a  semi- 
circular range  of  mountains  rising  in 
Mt.  Kabuji  to  an  altitude  of  8,530 
ft.  Dr.  Meyer  found  one  of  the  vol- 
canoes, Niraffongo,  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  Thence  going  south  to 
Tanganyika,  the  e3q>edition  passed 
through  an  unexplored  region  to  the 
southwest  of  Isawi  and  the  Muvisi 
Range. 

The  Swiss  explorer,  Montandon, 
has  recently  completed  extensive  ex- 
plorations in  the  southern  part  of 
Abyssinia,  and,  besides  the  map  of 
his  route,  the  expedition  contributes 
to  the  Imowledge  of  ph^ical  geog- 
raphy, ethnology,  and   Imguistics. 

A^a. — Dr.  L^endre  has  been  mak- 
ing   extensive    journeys    in    western 


China,  which  have  resulted  in  many 
valuable  discoveries  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  maps  of  large  unknown  areas. 

Prof.  Machatschek  has  traveled  in 
Turkestan  over  Tashkent,  up  the 
Chirchik  River  to  Khojakent,  where 
it  emerges  from  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Tian  Shano.  He  trav- 
eled along  their  base  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  Khojent  on  the  Syr  Dar- 
ya; thence  he  went  east  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  Chdctal  Tau, 
where  the  larger  mountain  streams 
emerge  upon  the  arid  plains.  Subse- 
quently he  followed  the  post  road 
northward  to  Chimkent;  thence 
northeast  up  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sryss  River  to  where  the  Kara  Tau 
joins  the  main  range  of  the  Ala  Tau. 
On  his  return  to  Tashkent  he  fol- 
lowed a  more  easterly  route.  Still 
later  he  started  on  the  third  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  main  range  of 
the  Chaktal  Tau. 

Barclay  Raum  Kier,  a  Danish  ex- 
plorer, has  recently  completed  an  ex- 
tensive journey  in  eastern  Arabia. 
He  traveled  from  Aleppo  via  Bagdad 
to  Basra;  thence  to  Koweit;  from 
that  point  he  went  south  to  Reid  in 
the  Wahabi  country;  and  thence 
eastward  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  pass- 
ing through  the  Hohuf  Oasis. 

Borneo. — An  extensive  journey  has 
been  made  in  central  Borneo  by  A. 
S.  Douglas,  Resident  of  Baram  Sa- 
rawak, from  Claudetown.  The  route 
lay  up  the  Baram  River  and  its  trib- 
utary the  Tutan.  He  passed  over 
the  Pemabo  range  and  thence  re- 
turned via  the  fiiram  River. 

New  GuinML— The  work  of  explor- 
ing this  great  island  is  going  for- 
ward steadily  and  rapidly  (see 
American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  606). 
Among  others  Captain  K.  F.  Koch, 
of  the  Dutch  Army,  has  been  explor- 
ing the  peninsular  reffion  in  the 
west.  From  Arggoeni  Bay  on  the 
south  coast  he  crossed  over  hills  and 
swampy  districts  to  MacCluer  Gulf, 
which  he  reached  near  its  eastern 
end  near  Marenas;  thence  he  crossed 
the  narrow  isthmus  lying  between 
MacCluer  Gulf  and  Geelvink  Bay, 
reaching  the  latter  at  Windesi; 
thence  he  examined  Wandanunen  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Geelvink  Bay,  and  re- 
turned across  the  isthmus  to  the 
south  of  his  previous  route. 
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OHEMISTBY 


INOBGANIO    AND    PHYSICAL 
OHEMISTBY 

Abthub  Wesley  Browne 

Water. — On  the  assumption  that 
water  is  substantially  a  solution  of 
ice  in  hydrol,  J.  Duclaux  and  E. 
Wollman  have  investigated  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  color  of  a  column  of 
water  six  metres  long  illuminated  by 
transniitted  light,  of  changing  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  or  of  add- 
ing colorless  salts.  They  conclude 
that  the  ice  molecules  present  are 
characterized  by  a  blue  or  purplish 
blue  color,  while  the  hydrol  mole- 
cules are  greenish  yellow  or  green. 
The  behavior  of  water  and  of  ice 
under  pressure  has  been  studied  by 
P.  W.  Bridgman,  who  finds  that, 
like  water,  ice  shows  abnormal  be- 
havior under  certain  conditions,  ap- 
pearing in  as  many  as  five  distinct 
forms  (American  Year  Book,  1911, 
p.  600),  all  of  which,  except  ordi- 
nary ice,  are  heavier  than  water. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Oxone. — 
The  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
by  means  of  the  electric  discharge  at 
a  temperature  several  degrees  below 
zero,  and  at  pressures  from  30  mm. 
to  760  mm.  has  been  investigated  by 
A.  Besson.  When  the  discharge  was 
passed  through  water  vapor  alone  no 
peroxide  was  formed.  With  water 
vapor  and  oxygen  it  was  always  ob- 
tained except  at  very  low  pressures. 
With  water  vapor  and  air  the  results 
were  rather  less  satisfactory.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  necessary 
conditions  prevail  in  the  atmosphere 
at  high  altitudes,  and  believes  that 
the  appearance  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  rain  water  is  attributable  to  elec- 
trical influences.  F.  Fischer  and  M. 
Wolf  have  found  it  possible  to  pre- 


pare hydrogen  peroxide  of  very  high 
percentage  strength  by  subjecting  ap- 
propriate mixtures  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  to  the  action  of  the  silent 
electric  discharge.  With  the  aid  of 
liquid  air  a  product  containing  87 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen  peroxide  was 
obtained.  The  use  of  the  silent  elec- 
tric discharge  in  effecting  the  for- 
mation of  hydrogen  peroxide  had  been 
previously  suggested  by  A.  de  Hemp- 
tinne.  A  most  interesting  study  of 
certain  derivatives  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide has  been  made  by  J.  D'Ans  and 
W.  Friederich  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  analogy  between  hydrogen  per- 
oxide and  water.  By  the  action  of 
100  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  upon 
acid  chlorides  these  investigators  ob- 
tained peroxides  or  peracids,  and  hy- 
drogen chloride.  This  action  is  very 
similar  to  hydrolysis,  and  might  be 
termed  "hydroperoxolysis."  When 
metallic  sodium  was  brought  into 
contact  with  100  per  cent,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  hydrogen  was  liberated  and 
a  sodium  hydroperoxide  of  the  for- 
mula 2  NaOjH .  Hfi^  analogous  to  a 
hydrated  sodium  hydroxide,  was 
formed. 

By  repeated  fractionation  at  low 
temperatures  of  ozone  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  a  Siemens  and  Halske 
ozonizer,  G.  Harries  obtained  an  80 
per  cent,  pure  ozone.  From  his  ana- 
lytical results  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  last  fraction  contained  a 
new  aggregate  of  oxygen  atoms,  for 
which  the  formula  0^  and  the  name 
"oxozone"  are  suggested.  Harries  has 
moreover  ascribed  the  so-called  cata- 
lytic decomposition  of  ozone  by 
sodium  hydroxide  or  by  sulphuric 
acid,  to  the  action  of  this  hitherto 
unrecognized  constituent  of  ozone. 
In  a  later  article  he  adduces  evidence 
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tending  to  show  that  ordinary  11  to 
14  per  cent,  ozone  probably  contains 
as  much  as  one-third  of  its  amount 
of  oxozone.  W.  Traube  has  studied 
the  action  of  ozone  upon  the  alkali 
hydroxides,  as  the  result  of  which 
a  mixture  of  unchanged  hydroxide, 
potassium  ozonate,  and  potassium 
tetroxide  was  obtained.  The  yellow- 
ish-red potassium  ozonate,  which  it- 
self gives  no  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
treatment  with  water,  was  found  to 
change  gradiially  into  potassium  te- 
troxide which  with  water  liberates 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  oxygen  gas 
in  approximately  equimolecular  pro- 
portions. 

Potassium  Ozanate  and  Ozane. — By 
treating  potassium  cyanate,  KCNO, 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  neutral 
solution,  A.  P.  Lidoff  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  preparing  potassium 
oxanate,  K^CNOy  together  with 
oxane,  CNO,  a  gas  somewhat  lighter 
than  carbon  dioxide  (see  also  Organio 
Chemistry,  infra).  He  obtained  po- 
tassium oxanate  also  by  heating  po- 
tassium cyanate  with  copper  oxide, 
or  by  effecting  its  combustion  in 
oxygen,  and  has,  moreover,  prepared 
the  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  cal- 
cium, barium,  lead,  and  copper  ox- 
anates.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  oxidation  product  of  oxane,  for 
which  the  name  *'peroxane''  is  sug- 
gested, and  of  an  isomer  of  oxane, 
named  beta-oxane,  ONC,  has  also 
been   obtained. 

Photochemistry  and  Actinochemis- 
try. — Stocklasa  and  Zdobnicky  have 
continued  their  study  of  the  syn- 
thesis of  sugar  by  the  action  of  ul- 
tra-violet rays  upon  potassium  bicar- 
bonate and  nascent  hydrogen,  in  ab- 
sence of  chlorophyll.  Applying  their 
results  to  the  question  of  assimila- 
tion in  the  plant,  they  deem  it 
possible  that  potassium  bicarbon- 
ate in  the  moment  of  formation, 
rather  than  carbon  dioxide,  is  re- 
duced by  nascent  hydrogen  in  the 
chlorophyll  cell.  Light  may  be  used 
not  only  in  chemical  synthesis,  but 
also  in  chemical  analysis,  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Landau,  who  has 
employed  ultra-violet  light  as  an  aid 
in  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  gases 
containing  hydrogen,  ethane,  and 
ethylene.  He  recommends  that  the 
ethylene    be    removed    first    (in    ab- 
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sence  of  oxygen)  by  a  process  of 
pliotopolymerization.  'ihe  contrac- 
tion IS  then  noted,  oxygen  is  added,^ 
and  the  hydrogen  and  methane  are 
determined  by  photocombustion.  C» 
Winther  has  devised  an  electric  pho* 
toaccumulator  based  upon  the  fact 
tnat  mercuric  chloride  and  ferroua 
chloride  in  aqueous  solution  react 
under  the  inhuence  of  ultra-violet 
light  to  form  mercurous  chloride  and 
terrio  chloride,  and  that  these  sub- 
stances under  suitable  conditions  re- 
act quantitatively  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, ^y  this  process  it  was  found 
possible  to  recover  as  electrical  en- 
ergy the  light  energy  absorbed  dur- 
ing the  hrst  reaction.  Matuschek 
and  Venning  have  found  that  such 
chemical  reactions  as  the  solution  of 
metals  in  acids,  the  formation  of 
hydroxides,  the  action  of  water  upon 
calcium  carbide,  the  formation  of 
ammonium  amalgam,   the  hardening 


of  cement,  and  the  setting  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  when  caused  to  take  place 
in  a  glass  beaker  with  a  tin-foil  star 
on  the  bottom,  in  the  dark,  above  a 
photographic  plate,  product  an  im- 
age of  tne  star.  Ine  authors  con- 
clude that  *'in  every  chemical  process 
light  waves  are  set  up;  in  fact,  all 
occurrences  in  which  temperature 
changes  take  place  are  accompanied 
by  optical  activity."  £.  Schnecken- 
berg  is  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
that  these  results  are  attributable  to 
the  action  of  heat  rather  than  light 
rays.  A  number  of  contributions  to 
the  theoretical  and  to  the  experi- 
mental side  of  photochemistry  nave 
been  made  by  W.  D.  Bancroft,  J.  H. 
Mathews,  and  their  respective  co- 
workers, and  by  others,  in  connection 
with  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Emission  of  Electrons  During 
Chemical  Reactions. — Haber  and  Just 
have  shown  that  chemical  reactions 
between  alloys  or  amalgams  of  the  al- 
kali metals  and  gases  which  readily 
act  upon  them  are  accompanied  by 
the  liberation  of  negatively  charged 
electrons.  For  example,  during  the 
reaction  between  carbonyl  chloride 
and  an  alloy  of  sodium  with  calcium,, 
a  swarm  of  electrons  with  a  velocity 
about  one  hundredth  that  of  light 
was  given  off  by  the  alloy.  The  na- 
ture of  the  particles  was  determined 
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by  their  behavior  in  the  electric  and 
magnetic  fields,  and  the  ratio  of 
charge  to  mass  was  determined  by 
the  method  of  J.  J.  Thomson.  No 
positively  charged  particles  were 
emitted.  The  possible  function  of 
interatomic  electrons  in  catalysis  and 
in  electrolysis  has  been  discussed  by 
P.  Achalme. 

Positive  Ions. — The  emission  of 
positive  thermions  from  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earth  metals  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  C.  J.  Davisson.  The 
values  of  e/m  for  barium  sulphate, 
phosphate,  fluoride,  and  chloride 
showed  considerable  variation.  Sev- 
eral salts  of  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  have  also  been  studied. 
The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
positive  thermions  are  single  atoms 
of  the  elements  in  question,  minus 
electronic  charges.  The  mobility  of 
the  positive  ions  produced  during 
the  oxidation  of  copper  has  been  de- 
termined by  A.  Campette,  whose  re- 
sults indicate  that  large  ions,  com- 
parable with  those  produced  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  are 
given  off.  Reboul  and  de  Bollement 
ascribe  the  emission  of  positive 
charges  by  heated  metals  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  the  little  explosions 
produced  on  the  metallic  surface  by 
the  liberation  of  occluded  gases. 

Continuing  his  important  re- 
searches upon  the  conduction  of  elec- 
tricity through  gases  (American 
Yeab  Book,  19II,  p.  635),  J.  J. 
Thomson  has  obtained  lines  which 
indicate  in  a  preliminary  way  the 
existence  of  H„  N„  H,0„  and  CS. 
(See  also  Physics,  infra.) 

Radioactive  Substances. — ^The  mole- 
cular weight  of  thorium  emanation 
has  been  determined  by  May  S.  Les- 
lie, with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  of 
the  type  used  by  Debieme  in  his 
work  with  niton.  Comparison  of  the 
rates  of  diffusion  of  thorium  emana- 
tion and  oxygen  showed  the  molecu- 
lar weight  of  the  former  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200.  Herschfinkel 
has  attempted  to  prepare  metallic 
radiimi  by  the  method  of  Ebler 
(AiCEBiCAN  Year  Book,  19II,  p. 
609),  but  concludes  that  RaN,  prob- 
ably cannot  be  prepared,  as  the  ra- 
diations would  decompose  it  as  soon 
as  formed.  Ebler  and  Fellner  sug- 
gest that  radioactive  substances  may 


be  concentrated  and  isolated  by  frac- 
tional absorption.  The  spontaneous 
union  of  metallic  radium  with 
nitrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures  is 
regarded  by  Ebler  as  an  illustration 
of  ''autonitridation,"  analogous  to 
the  well-known  processes  of  autoxi- 
dation.  W.  Ramsay  has  again  in- 
vestigated the  possible  formation  of 
neon  as  a  product  of  radioactive 
change.  The  gases  evolved  during 
the  treatment  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  thorium  nitrate  with  niton  over 
a  period  of  two  years  were  found 
to  contain  both  helium  and  neon.  On 
the  basis  of  this  confirmation  of  his 
earlier  experiments  Ramsay  reiter- 
ates the  statement  made  four  years 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  neon  is  either 
a  product  of  the  degradation  of  niton, 
or  else  is  produced  by  its  action 
upon  water.  Further  confirmation 
of  this  view  seems  to  be  afforded  by 
the  results  obtained  on  analysis  of 
the  radioactive  gas  issuing  from  the 
King's  Well  at  Bath.  This  gas  con- 
tains three-fourths  as  much  argon, 
188  times  as  much  neon,  and  73 
times  as  much  helium,  as  an  equal 
volume  of  air.  (See  also  Physios, 
infra. ) 

Apparent  Change  in  Weight  During 
Chemical  Reaction. — J.  T.  Manley  has 
reviewed  the  work  of  Landoldt,  who, 
claiming  an  accuracy  of  ±.  0.03  mg., 
found  the  mean  apparent  change  in 
mass  during  chemical  reaction  to  be 
not  greater  than  1  in  1  X  lO'.  With 
the  aid  of  additional  devices  and  pre- 
cautions that  permitted  an  accuracy 
of  ±  0.006  mg.,  Manley  fully  investi- 
gated the  reaction  between  barium 
chloride  and  sodium  sulphate,  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  apparent 
change  in  mass  was  not  greater  than 
1  in  1  X  10«. 

Nitrogen. — ^By  passing  dry  nitric 
oxide  into  liquid  oxygen  or  liquid 
air,  gpreenish  flocks  of  nitrogen  hex- 
oxide,  said  to  have  the  formula  N0„ 
have  been  obtained  by  F.  Raschig. 
The  alleged  new  oxide,  the  formula 
for  which  has  already  been  questioned 
by  E.  Mtiller,  is  said  to  be  very  un- 
stable, decomposing  at  temperatures 
slightly  above  the  boiling  point  of 
oxygen.  The  formation  of  certaia 
metellic  nitrides  by  the  action  of 
metals  upon  sulphocyanates  and  upon 
cvanides  has  been  described  by  A.  C 
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VoumaBoa.  The  rate  at  which  mag- 
nesium undergoes  oxidation  and  ni- 
tridation  has  been  studied  by  Matig- 
non  and  Lassieur,  who  find  that  at 
670  deg.  oxidation  is  1,000  times  as 
rapid  as  nitridation.  F.  Ephraim 
has  compared  the  dissociation  tem- 
peratures of  a  series  of  ammonates 
of  the  general  type  Me'^Cls-ONH^ 
while  W.  Peters  has  investigated  the 
ammonates  of  120  different  salts  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Werner's  theory  of 
valence.  A.  Besson  seems  to  have 
obtained  hydrazine  by  the  action  of 
the  silent  electric  discharge  upon 
dry  mixtures  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 

fen.  When  the  gases  were  moist, 
ydroxylamine  was  obtained.  By 
the  action  of  hydronitric  acid  upon 
cyanogen,  Mandala  and  Passalacqua 
have  prepared  cyanotetrazole.  Sodiiun 
trinitride  and  cyanogen  bromide  have 
been  found  by  Darzens  to  yield  cv- 
anogen  trinitride,  a  carbon  pemitriae, 
with  the  formula,  NC.N^  The  sug- 
gestion that  hydronitric  acid  and  its 
derivatives  may  possess  a  chain,  in- 
stead of  a  ring,  structure  has  been 
made  independently  by  three  investi- 
^tors,  A.  Angeli,  J.  Thiele,  and  J. 
W.  Turrentine. 

Active  Mitrogen. — R.  J.  Strutt  has 
continued  his  interesting  researches 
on  monatomie  nitrogen  (Ahebioan 
Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  608).  The  en- 
ergy of  active  nitrogen  was  found  to 
be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
that  of  other  substances.  During  the 
spontaneous  reversion  of  active  to 
ordinary  nitrogen,  a  process  that 
takes  place  more  rapidly  at  low  than 
at  higner  temperatures,  ionization  of 
a  small  proportion  of  the  atoms  was 
found  to  take  place. 

Active  Hydrogen. — During  a  study 
of  the  behavior  of  the  tungsten  lamp, 
I.  Langmuir  has  found  that  when  a 
tungsten  wire  is  heated  in  hydrogen 
at  very  low  pressures,  the  hydrogen 
slowly  disappears,  being  deposited, 
especially  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid    air,   upon   the   glass.     When 


pressure,  and  retaining  the  chemical 
activity  of  nascent  hydrogen. 

Solubility  Determinations. — Sieverts 
and  his  co-workers  have  continued 
their  investigations  (Aheucan  Yeab 
Book,  1910,  p.  590)  upon  the  solu- 
bility of  hydrogen  in  metals.  Among 
the  metals  chosen  were  copper,  iron, 
nickel,  tantalum,  tungsten,  platiniun, 
and  rhodium.  The  effect  of  salts 
upon  the  solubility  of  other  salts  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
notable  investigations  by  A.  A. 
Noyes  and  his  associates. 

Nonaqueous  Solutions. — ^D.  Mcin- 
tosh has  called  attention  to  the  prop- 
erties of  liquid  hydrogen  bromide  as 
a  solvent.  It  is  without  solvent  ac- 
tion on  inorganic  salts,  but  dissolves 
many  organic  compounds,  some  of 
which  yield  conducting  solutions. 
The  electrical  conductivity  of  alco- 
hols in  liquid  hydrogen  chloride  has 
been  studied  by  E.  H.  Archibald. 
Walden  has  investigated  formamide 
as  an  ionizing  solvent  (American 
Yeab  Book,  1910,  p.  690),  while  J. 
B.  Garner,  and  Schlesinger  and  Cal- 
vert have  worked  with  anhydrous 
formic  acid.  Bagster  and  Steele  have 
electrolyzed  several  iodides  in  liquid 
sulphur  dioxide.  0.  L.  Bameby  has 
carried  out  a  number  of  reactions  of 
the  rare  earths  in  nonaqueous  sol- 
vents, chiefly  acetone.  C.  A.  Kraus 
has  called  attention  to  the  close  re- 
lationship existing  between  metallic 
and  electrolytic  conduction,  basing 
his  belief  upon  experiments  with  so- 
lutions of  metallic  sodium  in  am- 
monia. The  behavior  of  the  hydro- 
nitrogens  in  liquid  ammonia  has 
been  studied  by  T.  W.  B.  Welsh  and 
by  A.  E.  Houlehan. 

Compounds  of  the  Halogen  Ele- 
ments.— ^Ruff  and  his  associates  have 
investigated  a  number  of  metallic 
halides,  including  the  uranium,  tan- 
talum, and  columbium  fluorides,  and 
the  vanadium  bromides  and  fluorides. 
L.  W((hler  has  prepared  several  new 
halides    of    platinum.      W.    Prandtl 


phosphorus  is  present  in  the  bulb,  a  •  and  Mautz  have  studied  the  action  of 
direct  synthesis  of  phosphine  is  ef- 1  calcium  fluoride  upon  vanadium  pent- 
fected.    These  facts  are  explained  on  j  oxide,  obtaining  a  mixture  of  vana- 


the  ground  that  hydrogen  dissolves, 
in  the  atomic  condition,  in  the  metal 
wire,  and  that  some  of  the  atoms  ul- 
timately leave  the  wire,  remaining  in 
the    atomic    condition    at    the    low 


dium    oxyfluorides.     The   iodine   ox- 
ides of  the  supposed  formulas,  I«0,, 


and   I,oO„   have   been   shown   bv   H. 


Kappeler  to  be  simply  basic  iodine 
iodate,  with  the  formula  Ifi^, 
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Platinum  Metals. — W.  Crookea  has 
shown  that  the  metals  of  the  plat- 
inum group  are  not,  as  has  previ- 
ously been  supposed,  entirely  resist- 
ant to  heat  at  temperatures  below 
their  melting  point.  Heated  for  two 
hours  each  at  1,300  deg.  in  the  elec- 
tric furnace,  platinum  lost  on  the  av- 
erage over  0.016  per  cent.,  palladium 
about  0.048  per  cent.,  iridium  0.663 
per  cent.,  and  rhodium  less  than 
0.009  per  cent.  In  four  two-hour 
periods  ruthenium  lost  25  per  cent, 
of  its  weight.  From  this  work  it  is 
apparent  that  platinum  crucibles  can 
no  longer  be  absolutely  depended 
upon  in  accurate  work  at  high  tem- 

geratures.  A.  G.  French  claims  to 
ave  discovered  a  new  element,  prob- 
ablv  of  the  platinum  group,  in  a  mine 
yielding  platinum,  iridium,  pallad- 
ium, rhodium,  and  osmium.  It  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  in  aqua  regia,  yielding  no 
residue.  The  supposed  new  element 
is  named  "canadium,"  and  is  believed 
to  belong  between  molybdenimi  and 
ruthenium  in  the  periodic  system. 

Miscellaneous. — The  separation  of 
erbium  into  two  alleged  new  elements 
has  been  announced  by  A.  von  Wels- 
bach.  An  extensive  series  of  re- 
searches upon  the  asymmetric  cobalt 
atom  has  been  carried  out  by  A. 
Werner,  who  has  also  prepared 
stereoisomeric  cobalt  and  chromium 
compounds.  The  stereoisomerism  of 
platinum  has  been  studied  by  H. 
Kirmreuther,  and  the  polymorphism 
of  nickel  by  A.  Baikov.  It  has  been 
found  by  V.  Ipat'ev  that  certain  met- 
als may  be  deposited  from  aqueous 
solutions  of  their  salts  by  hydrogen 
at  high  temperatures  and  pressures. 
A.  C.  Vournasos  found  that  by  heat- 
ing potassium  bismuthide  in  hydro- 
gen to  about  400  deg.,  the  gas  was 
absorbed,  yielding  a  pyrophoric  ma- 
terial. At  700  deg.  the  potassium 
was  volatilized,  the  bismuth  remain- 
ing in  combination  with  hydrogen. 
The  method  is  said  to  be  suitable 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  hy- 
drides of  other  metals. 

OBOANIO  OHEMISTBT 

J.  M.  Nelson 

Oxane. — Two  new  organic  com- 
pounds, oxane,  CNO,  and  mono-cyan. 


CN,  have  been  recently  discovered  by 
the  Russian  chemist  Lidoff  {Pro» 
Eighth  Int.  Cong,  Ap,  Chem.,  1912, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  186).  They  are  of  par- 
ticular interest,  because  of  the  close 
analogy  existing  between  them  and 
the  two  well-known  oxygen  carbon 
compounds,  carbon  dioxide  and  car- 
bon monoxide.  They  not  only  have 
similar  chemical  constitutions,  but 
also  show  many  similar  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  .^jnong  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  ability  of  oxane 
to  form  salts  with  alkalies  corre- 
sponding to  the  carbonates  and  per- 
carbonates.  Due  to  this  close  rela- 
tionship, it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
in  reactions  such  as  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  urea  by  means  of  alkali 
hypobromites,  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  some  oxane,  introducing 
an  error  in  the  analysis,  since  a  cor- 
respondingly low  amount  of  nitrogen 
would  be  formed.  Oxane,  however, 
yields  a  liquid  and  a  solid  polymers, 
and  is  also  capable  of  existing  in  an 
isomeric  form,  /3  oxane,  properties 
which  so  far  have  not  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide. 

A  Mew  System  of  Acids,  Bases  and 
Salt8.—Franklin  {Pro.  Eighth  Int. 
Cong.  Ap,  Chem.,  1912,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
119;  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  Vol.  XLVII, 
1912,  p.  285)  has  proposed  a  new  sys- 
tem of  acids,  bases  and  salts  in 
which  ammonia  occupies  a  position 
strictly  analogous  to  that  occupied 
by  water  in  the  oxygen  acids,  bases 
and  salts.  In  order  to  have  a  dis- 
tinctive nomenclature  for  each  of  the 
two  series  of  compounds,  the  am- 
monia compounds  have  been  given  the 
prefix  ammono  and  the  oxygen  series 
the  prefix  aquo.  To  illustrate  this 
relationship  between  the  two  systems 
a  little  more  clearly,  we  may  take 
this  example:  in  ammono-acetic  acid 
(acetamide  CH,CONH,)  the  NH, 
group  plays  the  same  part  as  the  OH 
group  does  in  aquo-,  or  ordinary,  ace- 
tic acid,  CH,COOH.  The  liquid  am- 
monia solutions  of  the  ammono  com- 
pounds exhibit  a  striking  analogy  in 
chemical  behavior  with  the  water 
solutions  of  the  aquo  compounds. 
The  reaction  CH,CONH, -f  I&H,  = 
CHjCONHK  -f  NH,  is  similar  to  the 
reaction  between  acetic  acid  and  po- 
tassium hydroxide  in  an  aqueous  so- 
lution,   and   phenolphthalein   can   be 
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used  as  an  indicator  lor  both  of  these 
reactions.  Likewise  the  ammono 
acids  in  their  liquid  ammonia  solu- 
tions attack  metals  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  show  electrical 
conductance,  while  their  alkali  salts 
Yield  esters  when  treated  with  alkyl 
nalides  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  aquo  acids  do  in  their  water 
solutions. 

Aliphatic  Diazo-Compounds. — ^The 
diazo-compounds  in  the  aliphatic 
series  have  up  to  the  present  been 
given  a  rins  structure  (I  below), 
which  puts  them  into  a  class  of  com- 
pounds quite  different  from  those  in 
the  aromatic  series.  Thiele  (Berichte 
der  Deutaohen  Ohemischen  Oesell- 
sohaft,  Vol.  XLIV,  1911,  p.  2522),  a 
German  chemist,  has  suggested  a  new 
formula  II,  which  resembles  more 
closely  that  of  the  aromatic  diazon- 
ium  compounds  III,  in  that  both  for- 
mulae contain  the  pentavalent  nitro- 
gen. This  idea  of  closer  relationship 
between  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  two  series,  seems  also  to  be  more 
in  accord  with  the  similarity  in  chem- 
ical properties. 

I  II  III 

^  \  R— N=N 

C=N=N  { 


K\  /N 


R' 


CJI 


/        \ 
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Cycle  -  Octatetraene. — T  here  has 
probably  been  no  organic  compound 
whose  chemical  constitution  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  that  of 
benzene.  The  first  structural  for- 
mula (I)  suggested  for  this  com- 
pound was  that  of  Kekul4  in  1865. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  this 
formula  was  that  it  contained  three 
double  bonds,  and  benzene  behaves  as 


and  everything  concerning  the  struc- 
ture of  benzene  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory until  within  the  last  year, 
when  Willst&tter  and  Waser  {Be- 
richte  der  Deutachen  Chemiachen  Ge- 
aellachaft,  Vol.  XLIV,  1911,  p.  3428) 
succeeded  in  preparing  the  interest- 
ing compound  cyclo-octatetraene  III. 
This  has  a  chemical  constitution  dif- 
fering from  benzene  only  in  having 
one  more  set  of  doubly  linked  car- 
bon atoms.  If  the  explanation,  based 
on  the  theory  of  partial  valence,  for 
the  abnormal  behavior  of  the  unsat- 
urated groups  in  benzene  is  correct, 
then  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
cyclo-octatetraene  would  also  have 
inactive  double  bonds.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  case.  It  behaves  entire- 
ly differently  from  benzene.  The 
double  bonds  are  reactive,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
add  bromine  and  decolorize  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate.  For 
this  reason  many  chemists  have  again 
forsaken  the  Kekul^  formula  and 
turned  once  more  to  the  concentric, 
while  others  are  still  hoping  to  find 
some  new  explanation  which  will  still 
permit  the  use  of  partial  valence  for 
accounting  for  the  behavior  of  ben- 
zene. 
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Carbohydrates. — Fischer  and  Zach 
{Berichte  der  deutachen  Chemiachen 
Geaellachaft,  Vol.  XLV,  1912,  pp.  456, 


though  none  were  present.     This  led  '  2068 )    have   prepared    an    anhydride 


to  the  proposal  of  other  constitutional 
formulae  such  as  the  concentric  for- 
mula (II)  of  Baeyer  and  Armstrong. 
The  latter,  however,  necessitated  an 
assumption  concerning  the  valence  of 
carbon  quite  foreign  to  the  general 
idea  of  this  property.  In  recent 
years  Thiele  has  put  forth  his  theory 
of  "partial  valence."  According  to 
this,  if  the  structure  of  benzene  does 
contain  three  double  bonds,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Kekul6  formula,  they 
should  be  inactive  chemically.  Thus 
this  formula  again  came  into  favor 


of  glucose.  This  substance  has  the 
same  empirical  formula,  C^Hj^O,,  as 
the  polysaccharides  like  starch  and 
cellulose,  but  differs  from  them  in 
being  a  simple  sugar  or  monosac- 
charide. Its  chief  importance  is  of  a 
theoretical  nature,  in  that  it  might 
cast  some  light  on  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  carbohydrates  in 
general. 

Starch  exists  in  many  modifica- 
tions, which  differ  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  have  been  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct chemical  individuals.       Among 
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these  might  be  mentioned  soluble 
starch,  a-amylose,  amylopectin,  and 
several  others.  Some  are  soluble  in 
water,  others  are  insoluble,  some  are 
acted  upon  by  alkali  and  others  are 
not.  Furthermore,  soluble  starch 
separates  from  its  solution  on  stand- 
ing and  cannot  be  brought  back  into 
solution.  This  reaction  Maquenne 
calls  "retro-gradation"  and  the  in- 
soluble product  "artificial  starch." 
Starch  has  always  been  regarded  as 
colloidal  in  nature,  and  Herstein 
{Pro,  Eighth  Int.  Cong,  Ap.  Chem., 
1912,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  177)  offers 
the  suggestion  that  all  the  various 
modifications  of  starch  be  grouped 
under  the  generic  classification  of 
"modified  starch,"  and  explaining 
the  differences  between  these  prod- 
ucts as  physical  instead  of  chemical 
in  character.  Malfitano  and  Mosch- 
koff  {Bulletin  de  la  8oci4t4  Ohimique 
(iv),  Vol.  XI,  1912,  p.  606)  consider 
that  starch  and  water  never  form  a 
true  solution,  but  always  a  hydrogel 
or  a  hydrosol,  and  the  ratio  between 
the  larger  and  minute  particles  of 
starch  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  water,  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, and  length  of  time  in  heating 
of  the  solution. 

Fats.— One  of  the  chief  differences 
between  a  vegetable  or  animal  oil 
and  a  fat  lies  in  the  relative  amounts 
of  olein  and  stearin  they  contain. 
Olein  differs  physically  from  stearin 
in  being  a  liquid  while  the  latter  is 
a  solid,  and  chemically  in  having  an 
unsaturated  group  or  double  bond 
between  two  carbon  atoms,  while  the 
stearin  has  two  additional  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  therefore  no  doubly  bond- 
ed carbon  atoms,  and  is  saturated. 
Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  con- 
version of  an  oil  into  a  fat  consists 
in  changing  the  olein  into  stearin  by 
saturating  it  with  hydrogen.  This 
has  lately  been  carried  out  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  treating  oils  with 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  finely 
divided  metals,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
and  palladium.  The  success  of  this 
process  has  evoked  considerable 
study  on  the  part  of  various  investi- 
gators to  determine  the  mechanism 
of  the  reaction.  Wieland  {Berichte 
der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Geaell- 
sohaft,  Vol.  XLV,  1912,  p.  484) 
finds  that  the  activation  of  the  hy- 


drogen by  means  of  finely  divided 
metals  so  that  addition  takes  place, 
is  not  due  to  the  production  of  nas- 
cent or  atomic  hydrogen,  but  more 
probably  to  the  formation  of  a  metal 
hydrogen  compound,  which  additive- 
ly  reacts  with  the  imsaturated  sub- 
stance like  olein  and  from  which  the 
metal  subsequently  splits  off.  Fur- 
thermore, the  temperature  under 
which  the  reaction  takes  place  is  very 
important,  since  when  it  is  too  high, 
hydrogen  is  split  off  instead  of  added. 
Paal  {Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chem- 
ischen  OeaeUaohaft,  Vol.  XLV,  1912, 
p.  484)  finds  that  partial  reduction 
can  be  effected  in  compounds  where 
more  than  one  set  of  doubly  bonded 
carbon  atoms  occur,  provided  they 
have  at  least  one  carbon  atom  be- 
tween the  two  sets,  as  indicated  by 
the  expression: 


> 


=c-A-c^c<^ 


I   I 


\ 


Skita  and  others  find  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  efficiency  among 
the  various  metals  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Palladium  seems  to  be  about 
a  thousand  times  more  active  than 
nickel,  but  since  it  is  about  a  thou- 
sand times  more  costly,  it  has  no 
great  advantage  after  all. 

Besides  the  hydrogenation  of  oils, 
this  reaction  has  been  applied  to  oth- 
er classes  of  compounds.  Willstfttter 
{Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemisehen 
Oesellachaft,  Vol.  XLV,  1912,  p. 
1471)  has  reduced  several  substances 
belonging  to  the  aromatic  series,  and 
Skita  {Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chem- 
ischen  Oesellschaft,  Vol.  XLIV,  1911, 
p.  2866)  has  applied  it  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  alkaloids. 

Tannins. — ^Because  of  the  rdle  the 
tannins  play  in  the  industries,  it  has 
been  very  important  to  ascertain 
their  true  chemical  nature,  so  that 
the  process  of  tanning  can  be  placed 
upon  a  more  scientific  basis  instead 
of  upon  a  rule  of  thumb  method. 
Nierenstein  (American  Yeab  Book, 
1911,  p.  612)  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  tannin  was  a  mixture  of  leuco- 
tannin  and  digallic  acid.  Within  the 
past  year  {AnnaTen  der  Chemie,  Vol. 
388,  1912,  p.  223)  he  has  found  this 
conclusion  to  be  incorrect.  Fischer 
and      Freudenberg       {Berichte      der 
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Deutschen  Chemiachen  Oeaellachaft, 
VoL  45,  1912,  p.  915)  have  recently 
carried  out  an  inyestigation  which 
led  them  to  the  discoyery  that  the 
particular  tannin  with  which  they 
were  dealing  was  made  up  of  one 
molecule  of  glucose  to  five  molecules 
of  gallic  acid.  From  this  informa- 
tion they  have  synthesized  a  sub- 
stance containing  this  proportion  of 
glucose  to  gallic  acid  and  found  it 
to  possess  all  the  properties  of  a 
tannin.  The  chief  criticism  against 
this  work  was  that  they  did  not 
know  the  original  source  of  the  tan- 
nin they  investigated.  This  point 
is  of  importance,  since  various  nat- 
ural products  are  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tannin,  and  it  has  been 
an  open  question  whether  all  sources 
yield  the  same  substance.  Fortu- 
nately Feist  {Berichte  der  DeuUchen 
Chemiachen  Gesellaohaft,  Vol.  45, 
1912,  p.  1493)  has  studied  this  par- 
ticular side  of  the  <^uestion  and  has 
found  that  the  tannin  from  Turkish 
gall  nuts,  Chinese  gall  nuts,  and  tan- 
nin levissium  purissimum  Schering 
all  contain  glucose  combined  with 
gallic  acid.  These  results  are  re- 
garded as  confirmation  of  the  theory 
of  Fischer  and  Freudenberg  on  the 
chemical  constitution  of  tannin  in 
general. 

Many  other  important  researches 
in  organic  chenustry  which  have 
been  under  way  for  several  years 
still  require  more  time  before  they 
can  be  brought  to  definite  conclu- 
sions. Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  determination  of  the 
chemical  constitution  of  various  im- 
portant natural  substances,  such  as 
the  coloring  matter  in  plants,  by 
Willstfttter,  Marchlewski,  and  Hans 
Fischer;  morphine,  by  Knorr  and 
Pschorr;  strychnine,  by  Leuchs;  and 
cholesterin,    by   Windaus  add   Diels. 

Bibliography. — The  important  books 
published  during  the  year  include: 
A.  F.  Holleman's  Lehrbuch  der 
Organiaohen  Chemie,  9th  edition; 
Carl  Schwalbe's  Die  Chemie  der  CeU 
luloae;  Schmidt's  Alkaloid-Chemie  in 
den  Jahren  1907-1911;  Paul  Koppel- 
meier's  Konatitutionaerforachung  der 
Wichtigaten  OpiumcUkaloiden;  Hugo 
Ka\iffmann's  Die  Valenzlehre;  Fa^s 
Coal  Tar  Dyee;  Percy  May's  The 
Chemiatry   of   Synthetic   Druga;   H. 


T.  Clarke's  A  Handbook  of  Organie 
AmUyaia;  and  H.  Staudinger's  Die 
Ketene, 

BIOLOGIOAL  OHEIOSTBT 

Cabl  L.  Alsbebq 

Mitrogenous  Metabolism. — ^Investi- 
gation of  nitrogenous  metabolism 
characterises  the  year.  It  has  been 
shown,  apparently,  that  a  diet  con- 
taining an  adequate  supply  of  salts, 
protein  and  energy-supplying  con- 
stituents (fats,  carbohydrate  pro- 
teins) is  not  alone  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  normal  nutrition  of  many 
animals  (Stepp,  ROhmann,  Osborne 
and  Mendel,  Hopkins).  On  such 
diets  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  maintenance,  repair,  and 
growth  (McCollum,  Osborne  and 
Mendel),  for  fully  grown  animals 
withstand  a  restricted  diet  vastly 
better  than  growing  ones  (Osborne 
and  Mendel).  Young  rats  make  no 
growth.  However,  the  addition  of  as 
little  milk  as  0.25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  food  is  sufficient  to  cause  nor- 
mal growth  (Hopkins).  The  expla- 
nation may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
investigations  of  the  past  decade  on 
scurvy  and  beri-beri  (£ijkman,  Gryn, 
Fraser,  Hoist,  Aron).  Beri-beri,  as 
found  in  the  tropics,  is  believed  to 
attack  persons  living  mainly  on  pol- 
ished rice,  that  is,  rice  from  which 
the  brown  outer  layer  or  pericarp 
has  been  removed.  By  feeding  the 
part  of  the  rice  thus  removed  the 
disease  can  be  cured.  The  curative 
agent  in  the  polishings  has  been 
found  to  be  a  new  crystalline  nitrog- 
enous base  "vitamine"  (Funk),  oc- 
curring also  in  milk,  lime  juice,  and 
probablv  other  foods.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  milk,  green  vegetables,  fresh 
meat,  etc.,  may  well  be  due  to  the 
presence  in  them  of  vitamine  or 
some  similar  substance.  Minute 
quantities  of  these  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  probably  essential  in  the 
diet  of  birds,  man,  and  some  other 
I  animals,  though  rats  cata  be  kept  in 
good  condition  on  a  diet  containing 
none  of  these  substances  (Osborne 
land  Mendel).  This  might  also  ex- 
plain the  results  of  Hoist  on  experi- 
mental scurvy  which  led  him  to  sug- 
gest that  a  diet  consisting  chieny 
of  dried  food  or  food  sterilized  at  the 
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high  temperatures  obtaining  in  can- 
ning is  not  wholesome  for  long  peri- 
ods. It  has,  however,  been  shown  that 
animals  can  subsist  on  a  diet  con- 
taining a  single  protein  instead  of 
the  mixtures  of  normal  dietaries 
(Rtthmann,  Osborne  and  Mendel). 
It  is  even  possible  for  an  animal  to 
build  new  tissue  on  such  a  diet  with 
a  protein  which  lacks  certain  of  the 
aminoacids.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  old  mooted  question  wheth- 
er the  animal  organism  is  able  to 
synthesize  aminoacids  or  not  must 
be  answered  affirmatively  (Osborne 
and  Mendel).  This  is  a  synthesis 
that  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
peculiar  to  plants.  The  possibility 
of  aminoacid  synthesis  has  also  been 
shown  by  two  other  sets  of  investi- 
gations. One  series  (see  Ahebican 
Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  616)  has  shown 
the  synthesis  of  aminoacids  in  the 
intermediary  metabolism,  such  as 
the  synthesis  of  alanin  in  the  liver 
(Fellner).  The  other  series  has 
shown  that  when  there  is  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  energy  in  the  diet, 
ammonium  salts  as  only  source  of 
nitrogen  can  prevent  loss  of  nitro- 
gen (Grafe  and  Schlaepfer,  Abder- 
halden).  These  experiments  also 
show  that  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  repair,  maintenance, 
and  growth,  and  further  that  nitrog- 
enous and  protein  metabolism  must 
not  be  regarded  as  identical  as  was 
the  tendency  some  years  ago.  These 
new  views  have  revived  the  old 
question  whether  aminoacids.  Into 
whioh,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
proteins  are  decomposed  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  pass  unchanged  into 
the  blood  stream  or  whether  they 
are  converted  into  protein  in  the 
wall  of  the  intestines.  By  new 
methods  (Van  Slyke,  Folin),  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  are  not  con- 
verted, but  are  conveyed  by  the 
blood  to  the  tissue  cells  (Buglia,  Van 
Slyke  and  Meyer,  Folin,  Woelfel), 
which  utilize  them  directly.  It  is 
also  claimed  (Folin)  that  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  is  probably  a  general 
function  of  cells.  (See  also  Chem- 
istry of  Food  and  'Nutrition^  infra,) 
Phosphorus  Compounds. — The  in- 
terest in  the  food  value  of  the  ele- 
ments of  diet  has  been  directed   to 


nitrogenous  ones,  largely  owing  to 
the  growing  interest  in  lipoids, 
many  of  which  contain  phosphorus 
(see  American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
614).  The  nutritional  value  of  phos- 
phorus compounds  varies  greatly, 
and  it  may  be  that  for  certain  ani- 
mals life  is  impossible  without  li- 
poid food  (Stepp).  However,  rats 
may  be  kept  in  good  health  on  a 
diet  containing  neither  fat  nor 
lipoid  (Osborne  and  Mendel).  The 
lipoids,  moreover,  have  assumed 
added  interest  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  quantity  found  in  the  brain, 
the  blood,  and  the  excreta  may  change 
in  disease  (Funk,  Perritz).  These 
changes  seem  to  be  connected  with 
certain  immuno-reactions,  such  as 
the  Wassermann  reaction  for  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  (see  Ameucan 
Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  680).  Prog- 
ress in  the  study  of  the  nucleic 
acids,  compounds  as  important  as  the 
lipoids,  has  been  so  rapid  that  struc- 
tural formulae,  based  on  adequate  ex- 
perimental evidence,  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  nucleic  acid  of  the 
thymus  gland,  and  for  guanylic  acid 
from  the  pancreas  (Levene  and  Ja- 
cobs ) .  For  plants  it  has  been  shown 
that  some  of  the  phosphorus  com- 
pounds found  in  seeds  are  not  iden- 
tical with  phytin,  as  was  supposed, 
for  wheat  bran  seems  to  contain  a 
more  complex  substance  (Anderson). 
Brain.— The  greatest  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  study  of  the  cere- 
brosides,  which  are  substances  free 
from  phosphorus.  Levene  and  Ja- 
cobs have  shown  that  there  are  not 
as  many  distinct  cerebrosides  as  has 
been  supposed;  but  that  at  least 
some  of  those  described  as  distinct 
are  really  optical  isomeres.  The 
components  of  cerebrosides  are  the 
sugar,  galactose,  a  base,  and  cere- 
bronic  acid.  The  base,  sphingosine, 
was  found  to  be  an  unsaturated  ami- 
noalcohol  of  high  molecular  weight 
(Levene  and  Jacobs,  Thierf elder)  and 
cerebronic  acid  to  be  a-hydroxypen- 
taconic  acid  occurring  in  both  opti- 
cal isomeres  (Levene  and  Jacobs). 
Lutein,  one  of  the  pigments  of  ani- 
mal fat,  was  found  by  Willstfttter 
and  Escher  also  to  be  a  large  carbon 
complex,  C^  H^  0„  isomeric  with 
xanthophyll  found  in  plants.     More- 


phosphorus  compounds  as  well  as  to  i  over,  the  simple  aminoalcobol,  amino- 
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ethyl-alcohol,  was  obtained  from  leci- 
thin   (Trier). 

Carbohydrates,  Fermentation. — That 
fiugars  may  be  formed  in  vitro 
from  formaldehyde  was  shown  many 
years  ago.  One  of  the  oldest  hypo- 
theses of  the  formation  of  sugar  by 
^reen  plants  is  that  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  reduced  to 
formaldehyde  from  which  sugar  id 
fiubsequently  formed.  The  only  posi- 
tive evidence  for  this  hypothesis  was 
that  plants  were  able  to  use  small 

Quantities  of  formaldehyde.  Then 
Tsher  and  Priestly  showed  that  ar- 
tificial thin  films  of  chlorophyll 
formed  formaldehyde  in  sunlight  in 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture,  a  thesis  they  recently  de- 
fended successfully.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  biological  reduc- 
tion, since  upon  it  depends  most  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Still  more 
recently  the  theory  has  been  further 
strengthened  by  the  successful  detec- 
tion of  formaldehyde  in  leaves  (Cur- 
tius  and  Frantzen).  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  yeast 
forms  the  higher  alcohols  of  which 
fusel  oil  is  composed,  not  from  sugar 
but  from  amino  acids.  Recently,  the 
alcohols  corresponding  to  the  amino 
acids,  tyrosine  and  tryptophane,  have 
been  prepared  by  fermentation.  Other 
fungi,  however,  may  oxidize  amino 
acids  further.  Yeast  also  forms  al- 
cohols from  amines,  showing  that 
these  are  probably  stages  in  the  con- 
version of  amino  acids  into  alcohols 
(F.  Ehrlich).  Dioxyaceton  is  no 
longer  r^arded  as  a  stage  in  alco- 
holic fermentation  (Slator,  Lebedew, 
Chick).  Embden  and  collaborators 
by  the  artificial  perfusion  of  blood 
through  the  liver  nave  clarified  some 
of  the  relations  between  acetone, 
glycerine  aldehyde,  and  /fif-oxybutyric, 
pyruvic  and  lactic  acids,  thereby  ad- 
vancing our  knowledge  of  these  car- 
bohydrate degradation  products.  It 
is  probable  that  pyruvic  acid  is  a 
step  in  the  oxidation  of  glucose  and 
the  precursor  of  lactic  acid.  It 
seems  to  be  easily  oxidized  in  the 
organism    (Neukirch'and  Rona). 

Pharmacology.— Noteworthy  is  the 
trend  away  from  serum  therapy  back 
to  pharmacology  under  the  new 
name  "chemotherapy."  The  activity 
has  been  so  great  that  a  new  jour- 


nal, Zeitschrift  fUr  Chemotherapie 
und  Verwandte  Oebiete,  has  been  es- 
tablished. The  progress  has  been 
largely  in  the  synthesis  and  testing 
of  new  organic  compounds  of  ar- 
senic, selenium,  mercury,  etc.  The 
most  noteworthy  results  have  been 
the  cure  of  mouse  tumors  by  a  se- 
lenium-eosin  compound  (Wasser- 
mann),  and  the  treatment  of  tumors 
by  cholin  salts  (Werner,  Sz6csi). 
(See  also  XXX,  Pathology  and  Med- 
icine.) 

Two  biochemists  of  note  have 
died:  Waldemar  Koch  of  Chicago, 
noted  for  his  researches  on  the  chem- 
istry of  the  nervous  system,  and 
Ernst  Schulze  of  Ztirich,  to  whom 
is  due  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
known  of  the  protein  metabolism  of 
plants. 

BiBUOOBAPHY 

The  references  to  periodical  litera- 
ture in  the  text  may  be  located  by 
consulting  the  files  of  Chemical  Ab- 
8tract8y  and  Ergebniaae  der  Phyaiolo- 
gie  for  1911-12  (see  Amebican  Yeab 
Book,  1911,  p.  616).  The  important 
books  of  the  year  include: 

Abdbbhalden,  B. — Synthete  der  Zelh 
hau$teine  in  Pflaneen  und  Tier,  Ld- 
eung  dea  Problems  der  kUn$tliohen 
Dantellung  der  N&hr$toffe,  (Berlin, 
J.  Springer,   1912.) 

Schutzfermente  de$  tierischen  Or- 

ganismui,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnie 
der  Abicehrmaezregeln  dee  tieriechen 
Organiemue  gegen  kdrper-,  hlut-,  und 
zellfremde  Stoffe.  (Berlin,  J.  Springer, 
1912.) — Discussion  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  Immunity  from  the 
chemical   point  of  view. 

Handbuch  der  biochemischen  Ar- 


beitemethoden.  Vol.  5.  (Urban  und 
Scbwarzenberg,  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
1912.) — The  final  volume  of  the 
standard   book   of   methods. 

Bechold^  H.~D<e  KoUoide  in  Biologie 
und  Medizin.  (Dresden,  Th.  Steln- 
kopf,   1912.) 

Cathcabt,  E.  p. — The  Phyeiology  of 
Protein  MetaboUem,  (Monographs  on 
Biochemistry,  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1912.) — Excellent  Introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  by  one  who  Is  him- 
self a  contributor  to  the  Investiga- 
tions In  this  field. 

CoHNHEiif,  O. — Bnzymee,  (New  York, 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1912.) — Clear 
and  simple  Introduction  In  the  form 
of  lectures. 

Dakin^  H.  D. — Omidatione  and  Reduc- 
tions in   the  Animal   Body.      (Mono- 
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graphs  on  Biochemistry,  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1912.) 

EuLER,  H. — General  Chemistry  of  the 
Enzymes.  Translated  from  the  re- 
vised and  enlarged  German  edition 
by  Th.  H.  Pope.  (New  York,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1912.) 

Fbabnkel^  S. — Die  Arzneimittel  Syn- 
these  auf  Orundlage  der  Beasiehung 
euHschen  chemischem  Aufhau  und 
Wirkung.  FUr  Aerzte^  0?iemiker,  und 
Pharmazeuten.  8d  ed.  (Berlin,  J. 
Springer,  1912.) — ^The  standard  hand- 
book on  the  synthesis  of  medicaments 
written  from  the  chemical  point  of 
view. 

vos  FCbth,  O. — Prohleme  der  phyHoUh 
gischen  und  pathologischen  Ohemie. 
Vol.  I.  Oewehschemie.  (Leipzig,  F. 
C.  W.  Vogel,  1912.) — Very  stimulat- 
ing discussion  of  the  problems  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  biochemists. 

Hammersten^  O. — A  Text-Book  of 
Physiological  Chemistry.  Authorised 
translation  from  the  revised  seventh 
German  edition  by  J.  A.  Mandel. 
(New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
1911.) — The  standard  handbook  of 
animal  biochemistry. 

Palladin,  W. — Pflanzenphysiologie. 
(Berlin,  J.  Springer,  1912.) — Brief 
text-book. 

Plimmer^  R.  H.  Aders. — The  Chemical 
Constitution  of  the  Proteins.  Part  I. 
Analysis.  2d  ed.  (Monographs  on 
Biochemistry,  Longmans.  Green  and 
Company,  1912.) — Excellent  critical 
monograph. 

Schmidt^  H. — Die  aromatischen  Arsen- 
verhindungen.  Ihre  Chemie  nebst 
Ueherhlick  Uher  ihre  therapeutische 
Verwendung.  (Berlin,  J.  Springer, 
1912.) 

CHEMISTBT  OF   FOOD   AND 
NUTKITION 

H.   C.   Sherman 

Federal  Legislation. — Shortly  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  Congress 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  amend- 
ed to  cover  the  case  of  fraudulent 
claims  for  "patent"  medicines  by 
declaring  illegal  any  such  "if  its 
package  or  label  shall  bear  or  con- 
tain any  statement,  design,  or  device 
regarding  the  curative  or  therapeu- 
tic efif(»ct  of  such  article,  or  any  of 
the  ingredients  or  substances  con- 
tained therein,  which  is  false  and 
fraudulent."  (See  also  Sanitary 
Chemistry,  infra.) 

New  Rulings  Under  Federal  Law. — 
The  most  important  new  rulings  un- 
der the  federal  law  are  those  for- 
bidding the  importation  of,  or  inter- 


state commerce  in,  absinthe  or  foods 
greened  by  the  use  of  copper  salts. 
The  latter  prohibition  was  made  aft- 
er experimental  investigation  by  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scien- 
tific Experts.  'It  was  also  announced 
that,  pending  the  report  of  the  Ref- 
eree Board  as  to  the  effect  upon 
health  of  sulphur  dioxide,  no  objec- 
tion will  be  made  to  traffic  in  sound 
and  wholesome  grains  which  have 
been  bleached  with  sulphur  dioxide 
and  from  which  the  excess  of  water 
has  been  removed,  provided  each 
package  is  labeled  to  show  that  sul- 
phur dioxide  has  been  used. 

Prosecutions  Under  Federal  Law.— > 
In  the  twelve  months  since  the  last 
report  for  the  Yeab  Book  was  vnrit- 
ten,  "notices  of  judgment"  recording 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  581 
cases  have  been  published — a  much 
larger  number  of  prosecutions  than 
in  any  other  twelve  months  since 
the  law  went  into  effect.  The  very 
great  majority  of  these  judgments 
were  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

State  Legislation. — ^There  has  been 
food  legislation  in  several  of  the 
states,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
regulating  the  cold  storage  of  foods 
and  the  sale  of  foods  by  weight  or 
measure,  but  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  discuss  here  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual states.  (See  also  XXX,  Pulh 
lie  Health  and  Hygiene.) 

Commission  on  Milk  Standards.— 
This  commission,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  standards  for 
milk  suitable  for  adoption  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  stand- 
ards proposed  by  such  a  commission 
will  lead  to  a  more  consistent  and 
adequate  sanitary  control  of  the 
milk  supply,  and  harmonise  the  re- 
quirements as  to  chemical  composi- 
tion, which  at  present  vary  consid- 
erably in  the  different  states.  The 
report  of  this  commission,  embody- 
ing full  recommendations  for  defi- 
nite standards  for  the  different 
grades  and  classes  of  milk,  has  been 
published  bv  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. (See  also  XXX,  Public  Health 
and  Hygiene.)    . 

Chemistry  of  the  Foodstuffs.— In 
the  pure  chemistry  of  the  foodstuffs 
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perhaps  the  most  important  advances 
of  the  year  have  b^n  in  the  study 
of  the  carbohydrate  esters,  especially 
those  with  phosphoric  acid  studied 
by  Euler,  and  the  continued  work  of 
Osborne  upon  the  aminoacid  radi- 
cles of  the  proteins. 

Chemical  S3nithe8is  in  Nutrition. — 
So  many  noteworthy  investigations 
in  the  chemistry  of  nutrition  have 
been  published  within  the  past  year 
that  most  of  them  can  be  noted  only 
by  title  (see  bibliography),  mention 
in  the  text  being  limited  to  a  few 
of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions 


to  the  problem  of  the  ability  of  the    and   through  tne  liver,  and  are  de- 


which  were  completely  lacking  in  her 
food.  Abderbalden  reports  {Zeitachr, 
phyaioL  Chem,,  LXXVII,  22-58; 
LXXVIU,  1-27)  that  he  has  fed  a 
dog  for  several  weeks  on  a  diet  of 
water,  salts,  glucose,  fatty  acids, 
glycerol,  and  aminoacids.  As  the 
dog  maintained  his  weiffht  it  is  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  synthe- 
sized all  necessary  body  constituents 
from  these  simple  substances.  Folin 
and  Denis  find  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem., 
XI,  87,  161)  that  the  aminoacids 
absorbed  during  digestion  pass  un- 
changed through  the  intestinal  wall 


animal  body  to,  synthesize  the  vari- 
ous   protein    substances    which    take 
part  in  its  nutrition  processes,  this 
problem   having   recently   been   espe- 
ciallv  prominent.     Osborne  and  Men- 
del  have  published    (Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, Publication  No.  156,  Parts  I 
and  II;  Proc.  8oc.  Eatptl.  Biol  Med., 
IX,  72;  Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  XII,  81- 
90;   ibid,,  XII,  473;   XIII,  233)    re- 
sults upon  feeding  experiments  with 
isolated  foodstuffs,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  white  rats  not  only  may 
be   maintained   but  may    make   nor- 
mal  growth    and    development    upon 
mixtures   of   certain   pure   foodstuffs 
to  which  was   added  a  "protein-fre^ 
milk"    powder   containing   the    salts, 
the    sugar,    and    possibly    some    un- 
known constituepts  of  the  milk.     A 
preliminary    report    of    experiments 
still   in   progress   indicates   that  the 
peculiar  nutritive  value  of  this  "pro- 
tein-free milk"  is  attributable  to  its 
ash  constituents.    Using  this  powder 
with  mixtures  of  pure  foodstuffs  con- 
taining a  single  protein  it  was  found 
that  certain  proteins,  such  as  casein, 
sufficed  both  for  maintenance  and  for 
growth;  gliadin  as  sole  protein  food 
sufficed  for  maintenance  but  not  for 
growth,  probably  because  of  the  fact 
that   it   contains   almost    no    lysine; 
when     the     sole     protein     was     zein 
(which   lacks  both  lysine  and  tryp- 
tophane)  the  diet  sufficed  neither  for 
growth  nor  for  maintenance.    A  ma- 
ture rat,  on  a  diet  in  which  gliadin 
was  the  only  source  of  nitrogen,  gave 
birth  to  healthy  young,  and  was  able 
to    produce    milk    for    their    normal 

?:rowth   and   development,   indicating 
hat    she    was    able    to    synthesize 
nucleo-proteins  and  phospho-proteins  | 
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posited  in  the  various  tissues,  par- 
ticularly the  muscles,  there  to  be 
deaminized  or  built  up  into  proteins 
according  to  circumstances.  Graefe 
and  Scnlftpfer  report  {Zeitachr. 
physiol  Chem.,  LXXVn,  1-21; 
LXXVin,  485-570)  nitrc^ron  reten- 
tion  and  nitrogen  equilibrium  on 
feeding  a  diet  in  which  the  only 
form  of  nitrogen  was  ammonium 
citrate  and,  partly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Knoop  and  Embden  had 
reported  a  synthesis  of  aminoacid 
from  ammonia  in  the  liver  in  1910, 
they  believe  that  their  experimental 
result  was  due  to  the  body  having 
synthesized  sufficient  protein  for  ite 
needs  from  the  ammonium  salt  and 
the  abundant  carbohydrate  of  the 
diet.  Another  interpretation  of 
their  experimental  data  is,  however, 
that  nitrogen  equilibrium  may  not 
be  accepted  as  an  adequate  criterion 
of  protein  equilibrium.  (See  also 
Biological  Chemistry,  aupra.) 


BiBLIOOBAPHT 

The  important  books  of  the  year, 
with  a  few  publications  of  the  latter 
part  of  1911,  include: 

Aludn. — Commercial  Organic  AnalyHe. 
Vol.  VI.  4th  ed.  (PhlUdelphla,  Blak- 
istons.) — Contains  sections  on  tea» 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate. 

Bang. — Ohemie  und  Biochemie  der  ZA- 
poide.  (Welsbaden,  J.  F.  Bergmann.) — 
General  discussion  of  the  fat-like  snl^ 
stances  from  biochemical  point  of 
view. 

BROVfitE.— Handbook  of  Sugar  Analih 
$i9.  (New  York,  Wiley  and  Sons.) — 
An  exceptionally  comprehensive  and 
authoritatiye  work  by  the  chemlst- 
in-charge  of  the  New  York  Sugar 
Trade  Laboratory. 
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Cannon. — The  MecfMnical  Pactora  of 
Digestion.  (New  York,  LongmanA. 
Green  &  Co.) — An  admirable  summary 
of  the  various  mechanical  factors  and 
aspects  of  the  digestive  processes, 
based  largely  upon  the  author's  well- 
known  researches. 

Cathcabt.  —  Phyeiology  of  Protein 
MetahoUam.  (New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) — Chiefly  a  discussion 
of  the  advances  of  the  past  decade. 

Jordan. — Principles  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion. (New  York,  Macmlllan  Co.) — 
Intended  to  present  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  human  nutrition  in  a  manner 
as  free  as  possible  from  technicalities. 

Pabrt. — Foods  and  Drugs.  (London, 
Scott,  Greenwood  ft  Co.)— Comprehen- 
sive work  In  two  volumes,  the  first 
giving  meth6ds  for  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical examination,  the  second 
dealing  with  British  legislation  on 
foods   and   drugs. 

Plimmer. — The  Chemical  Constitution 
of  the  Proteins:  Part  I,  Analysis. 
2d  ed.  (New  York,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.) — A  very  full  account  of  the 
constituents  of  the  proteins. 

RosB. — Laboratory  Handbobk  for  Die- 
tetics. (New  York,  Macmlllan  Co.) 
— Full  explanations  of  dietary  calcu- 
lations and  very  numerous  data  on 
food  values  in  forms  particularly  con- 
venient for  practical  use. 

Sherman. — Methods  of  Organic  Analy- 
sis. 2d  ed.  (New  York,  Macmlllan 
Co.) — Contains  methods  of  analysis 
and  standards  of  purity  for  foods. 

Taylor. — Digestion  and  Metabolism. 
(Lea  and  Febiger.) — Detailed  presen- 
tation of  recent  work  without  the 
customary  references  to  original 
sources. 

TiBBLBS. — Foods:  Their  Origin,  Compo- 
sition and  Manufacture.  (London, 
BallUere.) — A  descriptive  work. 

Whtiiper. — Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  (Phil- 
adelphia. Blakistons.) — A  large  vol- 
ume describing  in  detail  the  growing, 
manufacture,  and  composition  of  these 
products. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  text,  the  following  references 
represent  a  few  of  the  important 
publications  of  the  year  in  bulletins 
and  periodicals: 

Abmsbt. — "The  Maintenance  Ration  of 
Cattle."  (Penn.  Agl.  Expt.  Station. 
Bui.  111.) 

"Nutritive   Value   of   Non-Proteins 

of  Feedlngstuifs."  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agri- 
culture, Bur.  Animal  Industry,  Bui. 
189.) 


(U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Bur.  Animal 
Industry,  Clr.  184.) 

Cannon  and  Washbubn. — "An  Explana- 
tion of  Hunger."  (Amer,  Jourm, 
Physiol.,  XXIX.  441-65.) 

Embden  and  Schmidt. — "Synthesis  of 
Amlnoadds  in  the  Liver."  {Biochew^ 
Zeitschr.,  XXXVIII,  392-420.) 

Habt,  McCullom,  Steenbock,  and  Hum- 
phrey.— "Physiological  Effects  of 
Diets  Balanced  from  Restricted 
Sources"  (Wis.  Agl.  Expt  SUtlon, 
Research  Bui.  17.) 

Hawk  and  Fostbb. — "The  Utilizatioii 
of  Ingested  Protein  as  Influenced  by 
Undermastication  (Bolting)  and  Over- 
mastication  (Fletcherizlng)."  iOriifi' 
nal  Communications,  Eighth  Int.  Cong. 
App.   Chem.,  XIX,   131.) 

Langwortht. — "Progress  Report  of  Nu- 
trition Investigations  in  the  United 
States."  (Original  Communicatiims, 
Eighth  Int.  Cong,  App.  Chem.,  XYIII, 
149-228.) 

and  Hunt. — "Cheese  and  Its  Eco- 
nomical 'Uses  in  the  Diet"  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agriculture,  Farmers'  BuL  487.) 

Lu»K. — "Influence  of  Foods  upon  Me- 
tabolism." {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  XIII, 
27,  155,  185.) 

Mendel. — "Theories  of  Protein  Metab- 
olism and  Some  Practical  Conse- 
quences." (Ergebnisse  der  Physioloffie, 

XI,  418.) 

Sherman  and  Gettler. — "The  Balance 
of  Add-formlng  and  Base-forming 
Elements  In  Foods  and  Its  Relation 
to  Ammonia  Metabolism."  {Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  XI.  828-88.) 

Shgrwin  and  Hawk.  —  "Intestinal 
Putrefaction  During  Fasting  and 
High  and  Low  Protein  Feeding.** 
(Jour.  Biol.   Chem.,  XI,   169-77.) 

Willaro  and  Swanson. — "Milling  Tests 
of  Wheat  and  Baking  Tests  of  Flour.** 
(Kansas  Agl.  Expt.  Station,  BuL 
177.) 

Williams,  Riche,  and  Lusk. — "Animal 
Calorimetry."       (Jour,     Biol.     Chem., 

XII,  817,   849.) 

Wilson. — "Economic  Results  of  Cold 
Storage  (of  Food)."  (U.  8.  Dept 
Agriculture  Yearbook,  1911,  pp.  28- 
32.) 

SANITABT   OHEMISTBT 

E.  M.  Chamot 

Water  Purification. — Improvements 
in  ozone  production  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  satisfactory  methods 
for  the  analysis  of  ozonized  air  has 
led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
ozone  systems  of  water  purification. 


Abon  '  and    Hocson.— "Rlre    as    Food."  I  ^«*^  ^'"^^  *^«  point  of  view  of  effi- 
(Biochem.  Zeitschr..  XXXII,  189-203.^    ciency  and  economy  the  ozone  meth- 
Aters. — "The   Pasteurization  of  Milk."  '  od  seems  destined  to  compare  favor- 
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ably  in  most  localities  with  the  older 
and  better  established  systems  of 
purification. 

Purification  by  ultraviolet  light 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  a  suf- 
ficient development  to  warrant  its 
being  classed  as  an  established  fact, 
commercially  successful,  and  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  in  all  cases 
of  proposed  water  improvement. 
The  mercury-vapor  lamp  with  quartz 
windows  yields  the  best  and  most 
dependable  results  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  electrical  energy,  but 
a  truly  satisfactory  form  of  lamp 
has  not  yet  been  devised  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  water  sterilization. 
The  use  of  ultraviolet  light  is  lim- 
ited, however,  to  clear  and  substan- 
tially colorless  waters,  and  must 
therefore  be  restricted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  waters  not  befouled  or  to 
the  effluents  from  filtration  plants: 
colloids  present  in  the  water  are  es- 
pecially objectionable.  Investigation 
into  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of 
the  ultraviolet  rays  in  killing  bacte- 
ria has  thus  far  failed  to  yield  defi- 
nite results.  The  probable  formation 
of  ozone  or  hydrogen  peroxide  has 
been  shown  to  fail  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  sterilizing  power  of 
these  rays. 

The  use  of  calcium  hypochlorite 
(bleaching  powder)  for  the  purpose 
of  disinfecting  water  supplies  has 
enormously  increased.  No  opinions 
unfavorable  to  its  use  under  proper 
conditions  and  adequate  supervision 
have  been  expressed,  but  its  applica- 
tion to  certain  classes  of .  waters 
leads  to  exceedingly  objectionable 
odors  and  tastes  unless  exceptional 
care  is  exercised.  The  bad  taste  is 
more  often  that  of  chlorine  rather 
than  a  chlorine  organic  compound, 
as  formerly  supposed.  The  objec- 
tionable taste  develops  before  an 
odor  can  be  smelled,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  fact  that 
an  odor  tasted  is  more  intense  than 
an  odor  smelled,  unusual  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  overtreating ;  the 
maximum  dose  which  can  be  applied 
must  be  determined  for  each  indi- 
vidual supply.  Attempts  to  remove 
the  disagreeable  taste  by  treating 
the  water  with  chemicals  such  as 
hyposulphites,  etc.,  although  more 
or   less   successful,   have   proved   nei- 


ther satisfactory  nor  thoroughly 
practicable.  Avoiding  the  produc- 
tion of  the  chlorine  taste  by  careful 
analytical  control  of  the  **bleach"  and 
of  the  water  before  and  after  treat- 
ment proves  to  be  the  best  remedy. 

In  the  bacteriological  control  of 
purification  plants  using  bleach  it  is 
essential,  if  the  analyst  wishes  truly 
dependable  results,  to  make  bacte- 
riological examinations  of  the  same 
sample  at  intervals  of  24,  48,  and 
72  hours  in  order  that  the  spores  of 
bacteria  may  have  time  to  develop, 
since  the  '*bleach"  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  spores,  though  rapidly 
killing  the  vegetative  cells.  More- 
over, under  certain  conditions  not 
yet  understood,  the  growth  of  an  or- 
ganism seems  to  be  only  temporarily 
inhibited. 

Progress  in  the  removal  from  wa- 
ter of  many  types  of  trades  wastes 
has  been  made,  but  in  most  instances 
the  processes  still  leave  much  to  be 
desired  and  few  may  be  considered 
as  uniformly  successful. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  "red"  or 
rusty  water  in  municipal  supplies, 
a  phenomenon  especially  character- 
istic of  certain  types  of  hot-water 
systems.  The  taking  up  of  iron  into 
solution  from  mains  and  service 
pipes  appears  to  be  due  to  a  number 
of  causes,  gases  in  solution,  an  acid 
property  of  hot  water  itself,  organic 
matter,  etc.  The  iron  is  doubtless 
carried  in  the  colloidal  form  and  is 
subject  to  precipitation  and  agglu- 
tination by  any  agency  thus  affect- 
ing colloidal  bodies.  A  general  rem- 
edy for  the  "red"  water  trouble  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

In  connection  with  rapid  or 
"American"  methods  of  water  puri- 
fication a  new  method  known  as  the 
"chloride  process"  is  attracting  at- 
tention. Salt  brine  is  allowed  to 
flow  slowly  in  an  electrolytic  cell, 
through  the  cathode  chamber,  where 
it  is  electrolyzed  into  sodium  hy- 
droxide, and  discharged  into  the  wa- 
ter to  be  purified.  The  chlorine  set 
free  at  the  anode  is  passed  through 
iron  filings,  yielding  ferrous  and  fer- 
ric chlorides ;  these  salts  are  fed  into 
the  water  already  treated  with  the 
caustic  soda  obtained  from  the  ca- 
,thode  chamber.    The  resulting  chem- 
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ical  action  causes  the  fonnation  of 
gelatinous  hydroxides  of  iron  which 
unite  with  the  organic  matter  in  the 
water  and  agglutinate  and  entangle 
suspended  matter  and  bacteria.  Sub- 
sequent sedimentation  and  filtration 
yield  a  water  of  great  purity.  The 
process  is  a  continuous  one,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  more  economical  than 
either  the  iron-lime  or  the  alumin- 
ium sulphate  methods.  (See  also 
XI,  Public  Services;  and  XXIII, 
Civil  Engineering,) 

Foods. — The  chief  advance  of  the 
year  has  been  in  the  improvement 
in  analytical  chemical  methods  main- 
ly in  (I)  the  detection  and  deter- 
mination of  artificial  coloring  mat- 
ters, of  fruit  acids,  and  of  preserva- 
tives; (2)  the  establishment  of  the 
normal  composition  of  pure  foods 
long  under  debate;  (3)  the  fixing  of 
standards  and  definitions  to  which 
so-called  **pure  foods"  shall  con- 
form. 

Among  the  products  which  have 
recently  been  satisfactorily  **stand- 
ardized"  may  be  cited  gelatines  and 
food  materials  made  therefrom,  fruit 

Eroducts,  such  as  jams,  jellies,  etc., 
oneys,  candies,  bonbons,  etc.,  and 
dried  foods  in  flour  form,  such  as 
powdered  milk,  ^gs,  coffee,  etc.  A 
search  for  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  other  heavy  met- 
als in  foods  in  which  their  presence 
was  unsuspected  has  also  received 
special   attention. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that 
the  year  closes  with  well-established, 
acceptable  standards  for  practically 
all  our  foods  and  food  materials,  and 
with  recognized  "official"  methods 
for  their  analysis  upon  which  de- 
pendence can  be  placed;  but  the 
proper  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  pure-food  laws  and  a  means 
for  their  common-sense  interpreta- 
tion in  the  interest  of  public  health 
and  economy  are  not  yet  available. 
(See  also  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nu- 
trition^  supra.) 

Disinfectants.  —  An  enormous 
amount  of  work  upon  the  analysis, 
testing,  and  standardization  of  dis- 
infectants has  been  done,  and  it  has 
become  an  established  custom  in 
America  to  express  their  germicidal 
power  in  terms  of  the  "phenol-coef- 
ficient" of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 


of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service.  Practice  has 
shown  that  every  disinfectant  should 
also  have  its  phenol-coefficient  in 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  also 
determined  and  stated  upon  the  lab^ 
of  the  container,  since  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  germicidal  power  of  a 
substance  is  much  less  in  the  pres- 
ence of  much  organic  matter  (see 
BuU.  83,  Hyg.  Lab.,  P.  H.  &  M.  H. 
Serv.).  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
to  be  a  good  disinfectant  the  mate- 
rial must  possess  a  high  germicidal 
power,  that  it  shall  remain  stable 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
and  possess  penetrating  power  and 
be  soluble  in  all  proportions.  It  is 
further  desirable  that  the  material 
be  nontoxic,  or  nearly  so,  that  it 
have  detergent  properties,  and  act 
as  a  deodorant.  Practically  the  only 
class  of  disinfectants  conforming  to 
these  requirements  are  derivatives  of 
coal  tar. 

Ventilation. — ^Very  little  more  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  hypotheti- 
cal organic  toxic  substances  believed 
to  be  present  in  the  air  expired  from 
the  lungs  save  to  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  their  presence  and  delete* 
rious  effects.  The  measuring  of  the 
efficiency  of  ventilating  must  still 
be  in  the  determination  of  the  tem- 
perature and  of  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon dioxide  present,  and  even  more 
upon  that  of  the  moisture.  Com- 
mercial ozonizers  as  deodorizers  and 
substitutes  for  good  ventilation  have 
proved  of  little  value.  (See  also 
XXX,  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,) 

Sewage  DisposaL — Satisfactory  sys- 
tems have  been  devised  for  the  utili- 
zation of  gases  from  septic  tanks 
as  fuel.  Australian  plants  success- 
fully obtain  10  h.  p.  and  over  by  this 
means. 

In  sewage  disposal  by  dilution  it 
has  been  found  that  when  such  a 
volume  of  sewage  is  discharged  inte 
a  stream  that,  through  biological 
oxidation,  the  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  stream  falls  to  50  per  cent,  or 
less  of  the  theoretical  saturation, 
fish  and  other  aquatic  forms  of  life 
die,  and  a  nuisance  is  apt  to  be 
created.  The  factor  of  safety  ap- 
pears to  be  to  maintain  the  dissolved 
oxygen  at  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical     saturation.       (See     also 
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XI,  PubUc  Services;  XXXH,  Civil  En- 
gineering; and  XXX,  PubUo  Health 
and  Hygiene,) 

Patent  Medidnet  and  tbe  Public 
Health. — The  indiscriminate  use  by 
the  American  public  of  noetrums  of 
unknown  composition  has  long  been 
regarded  by  sanitarians  as  a  fertile 
source  of  chronic  disease.  The  an- 
alysis of  large  numbers  of  these  so- 
eailed  "medicines,"  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  obtained  in  their 
Journal  at  the  present  time  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  must 
result  in  an  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
tent and  seriousness  of  this  danger 
and  open  the  eyes  of  both  physician 
and  layman  to  the  appalling  dan- 
gers menacing  the  health  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  frauds  and  swindles  perpetrated. 

(See  also  Chemiatry  of  Food  and  Nu- 

tritUm,  eupra,) 


•i:iH,'  II 


AOBIOULTUBAL 

WiLLiAic  H.  Boss 


ITBT 


For  about  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  until  the  past  few  years, 
the  study  of  soils  and  fertilisers  in 
their  relation  to  crop  production  was 
dominated  by  one  theory  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other.     It  was 
assumed    that    crop    production    is 
mainly  a  matter  of  tne  percentage 
of    certain    mineral    constituents    in 
the  soil;    that   the   function  of  fer- 
tilizers is  simply  to  supply  these  con- 
stituents;  and  that  their  action  is 
on   the   plant  only  and   not  on  the 
soil.  Views  advanced  within  the  past 
few    years,    which    have    shown    the 
inadequacy  of  this  theory,  have  sug- 
gested that  the  study  of  the  soil  is 
a  very  complex  one,  and  that  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  instead  of  simply  fur- 
nishing   plant    food,    influences    crop 
production   in  many  other  ways  by 
producing    physical    and    biological, 
as  well  as  chemical,  changes  in  the 
soil.      Recent    activities    in    soil    in- 
vestigations   have    furnished    ample 
evidence  in  support  of  this  so-called 
"dynamic"  theory  of  soil  phenomena 
(Cameron,    The    BoU    Solution,    the 
Nutrient  Medium  for  Plant  Growth, 
Chem.  Pub.  Co.,  1911),  and  the  very 
marked  progress  towards  its  general 


most  noteworthy  incident  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  chemistry 
during  the  past  year. 

Soils. — ^The  continued  investigations 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  soils 
by     Sehreiner     and     his    co-workers 
(Bureau  of  Soils,  Bulletins  80,  83,87, 
88,  89)  have  led  to  the  isolation  and 
identification  of  35  different  chemi- 
cal compounds.    In  a  number  of  cases 
an  extensive  study  has  been  made  of 
their  action  on  plant  growth  by  ob- 
serving the  variation   in  growth  of 
wheat   produced  by  the   addition  of 
the  organic  compound  studied  to  cul- 
ture   solutions     containing    varying 
proportions  of  potash  and  phosphate 
with  and  without  the  addition  of  ni- 
trates.   Many  of  the  compounds  were 
found   to   have   a  markol  beneficial 
effect.     Thus  creatinine,   when  com- 
bined   with    phosphate    and    potash, 
gave    in    solution    cultures    an    in- 
creased  growth  of  36   per  cent,   on 
an  average  over  that  obtained  with- 
out the  use  of  creatinine.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  of  the  compounds 
which   have  been   isolated  from  the 
soil  were  found  to  have  an  injurious 
effect,  of  which  the  most  marked  in 
their  action    are  picoline  carboxvlic 
acid,  and  dihydroxystearic  acid.   The 
latter  was  detected  in  27  out  of  84 
samples  of  soil  of  varying  fertility 
collected  from  widely  separated  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States. 
Among  the  soils  which  were  desig- 
nated  as  good   soils   only   two  con- 
tained    dihydroxystearic    acid,     and 
they  were  of  only  moderate  produc- 
tivity.   Of  the  soils  which  had  a  rec- 
ord   for    infertility,    the    dihydroxy- 
stearic acid  was  found  in  every  case, 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  this 
constituent  is  either  a  direct  factor 
in  the  low  productivity  of  soils  or 
serves  as  an  indicator  of  conditions 
which  cause  soils  to  become  less  pro- 
ductive. 

The  experiments  by  Sackett  (Col- 
orado Agri.  Expt.  Station,  Bulletin 
179)  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  certain  soils  of  Colorado 
support  the  conclusions  previously 
reached  by  Headden  that  the  re- 
maiicable  accumulation  of  nitrate 
in  these  soils  is  due  to  the  activity 
in  the  soil  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacte- 


acceptance  in  place  of  the  old  "static"    ria    of    a    chromogenic   type,    which 
theory  may  he  characterized  as  the  I  irive  to  the  soils  in  which  nitrates 
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have  been  formed  in  this  way  a 
characteristic  dark-brown  color.  Ex- 
ception is  taken,  however,  to  the 
theory  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in 
soils  by  Stewart  and  Greaves  ( Utah 
Agri.  Expt.  Station,  Bulletin  114), 
who  have  shown  from  a  recalculation 
of  the  results  reported  by  Headden 
that  the  nitrates  in  the  soil  vary  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  chlorine,  and 
that  wherever  an  accumulation  of 
the  former  has  taken  place  the  lat- 
ter has  also  increased  during  the 
same  period  in  the  same  general 
proportion.  This  is  considered  a 
clear  indication  that  these  constitu- 
ents are  not  formed  independently 
of  each  other,  but  that  both  have 
a  common  origin.  (See  also  XIX, 
Agriculture. ) 

Fertilizers. — Fertilizer  investiga- 
tions during  the  past  year  have  in 
a  large  measure  been  directed  to- 
ward finding  new  sources  of  fertiliz- 
er salts,  particularly  potash,  with  a 
view  toward  making  this  country 
independent  of  foreign  sources  of 
supply.  In  the  giant  kelps  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  source  of  potash  has 
been  found  which  gives  promise,  if 
properly  exploited,  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  this  country  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  (Cameron  et  al,,  Fertiliz- 
er Resources  of  the  United  States, 
Sen.  Doc.  No.  109,  62d  Cong.).  These 
seaweeds  are  able  to  extract  potash 
from  sea  water  by  selective  absorp- 
tion, and  contain,  when  dried,  from 
25  to  35  per  cent,  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride and  about  0.15  per  cent,  of  io- 
dine. During  the  process  of  drying, 
a  large  part  of  the  salts  are  exuded 
on  the  surface,  and  thus  can  be  read- 
ily extracted.  Instead  of  using  the 
ground  kelp  directly  as  a  fertilizer, 
it  is  thougnt  that  for  distant  ship- 
ment it  may  prove  more  economical 
first  to  burn  the  kelp  either  in  an 
open  or  closed  retort,  following  which 
the  potash  salts  may  be  obtained  by 
crystallization  of  the  water  extract 
of  the  ash.  From  the  mother  liq- 
uors and  insoluble  residue  there 
could  also  be  obtained  by  subsequent 
treatment  iodine  and  other  by-prod- 
ucts which  may  cover  in  a  large 
measure  the  cost  of  separating  the 
potash. 

Alunite    deposits    of    considerable 
extent,    containing    in    the   neighbor- 
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hood  of  10  per  cent,  of  potash,  have 
been  found  in  Utah  and  adjoining 
states.  When  the  coarsely  ground 
material,  which  consists  of  an  insol- 
uble double  sulphate  of  potassium  and 
aluminium,  is  heated  to  about  700 
deg.  C.  sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved, 
and  the  double  sulphate  is  changed 
into  soluble  potassium  sulphate  and 
alumina.  As  the  percentage  of  potash 
in  the  residue  is  considerably  great- 
er than  in  kainit,  thi^  is  considered 
an  important  source  of  potash,  at 
least   tor   local   consumption. 

That  the  ordinary  mineral  fer- 
tilizers exercise  other  functions  in 
the  soil  in  addition  simply  to  fur- 
nishing plant  food  has  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Schreiner  and 
Skinner  (Bureau  of  Soils,  Bulletins 
80,  83,  87,  88,  89)  on  the  action  of 
fertilizer  salts  in  overcominjg  the  ef- 
fects of  toxic  orffanic  compounds. 
The  results  show  tnat  while  the  va- 
rious fertilizer  salts  act  differently 
in  this  r^ard,  each  salt  is  very 
marked  in  its  action  in  counteract- 
ing the  effect  of  certain  toxic  com- 
pounds (see  "Soils,"  supra). 

Average  crops  of  cereal  grains  and 
straws  remove  from  the  soil  about 
two-thirds  as  much  sulphur  as  phos- 
phorus; ffrasses  remove  quite  as 
much  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter; 
while  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other 
heavy  sulphur-using  crops  may  re- 
move two  or  three  times  as  much. 
Normal  soils,  however,  are  relatively 
poor  in  total  sulphur,  and  contain  in 
an  acre-foot  about  the  same  quantity 
as  of  phosphorus.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pear, as  Hart  and  Peterson  have 
pointed  out  (Wisconsin  Agri.  Expt. 
Station,  Research  Bulletin  14),  that 
for  permanent  and  increased  produc- 
tion of  farm  crops  such  systems  of 
fertilization  must  be  adopted  as  will 
supply  to  the  soil  from  time  to 
time,  in  addition  to  the  elements 
now  recognized  as  generally  neces- 
sary, a  suflScient  quantity  of  sulphur 
to  meet  the  losses  sustained  by  crop- 
ping and  drainage. 

Plant  Chemistry.— Considerable  at- 
tention has  recently  been  given  to 
the  stimulation  of  plants  by  chemi- 
cal and  physical  means,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  artificial  rip- 
ening of  fruits,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying   changes    which    take    place 
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during  the  process  of  ripening.  Vin- 
son (Arizona  Agri.  Expt.  Station, 
Bulletin  66)  has  shown  that  many 
varieties  of  dates  of  sufficient  ma- 
turity ripen  quickly  after  treat- 
ment witn  various  chemicals,  of 
which  acetic  acid  is  the  best  in  most 
cases.  They  may  be  treated  with 
the  vapor  of  strong  acid,  or  soaked 
for  a  short  time  in  vinegar.  Less 
responsive  varieties,  as  Deglet  Noor, 
yield  readilv  to  the  vapor  of  nitrous 
ether,  which  is  effective  in  exceed- 
ingly small  amounts.  Deglet  Noor 
dates  may  also  be  ripened  quickly  by 
heating^  in  a  hiimid  atmosphere  to  a 
temperature  of  45-48  deg.  C.  for 
three  or  four  days.  By  this  treat- 
ment, however,  the  cane  sugar  of  the 
date  is  almost  wholly  inverted 
through  the  action  of  the  enzyme  in- 
vertase,  which  is  rendered  active  at 
this  temperature  but  which  is  intra- 
cellular and  remains  combined  with 
the  protoplasm  in  an  insoluble  form 
when  the  date  is  allowed  to  ripen 
naturally  or  when  ripened  chemical- 
ly. In  most  other  varieties  of  dates 
when  unripe  the  invertase  is  in  the 
insoluble  intracellular  form,  but  as 
ripening  takes  place,  even  under  nat- 
ural conditions  on  the  tree,  the  in- 
vertase passes  into  the  extracellular 
form,  in  which  state  it  is  soluble  in 
water  and  the  cane  sugar  as  formed 
is  thereby  quickly  changed  into  in- 
vert sugar. 

By  inclosing  Japanese  persinmions 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide, 
Gore  (Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin 
141)  found  that  the  astringency  of 
the  fruit  entirely  disappeared  in 
about  three  to  nine  days,  depending 
on  the  variety,  the  degree  of  ripen- 
ing, and  other  factors.  Lloyd  {Sci- 
ence, XXXIV,  924)  extended  the 
work,  and  by  increasing  the  pressure 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  to  45  lb.  was 
able  to  reduce  the  time  of  process- 
ing to  about  15  hours.  The  astrin- 
gency of  the  unripe  date  and  persim- 
mon is  due  to  the  presence  of  tannin 
in  a  soluble  form.  When  these  fruits 
are  allowed  to  ripen  under  natural 
conditions  the  tannin  combines  in 
the  tannin  cells  with  a  second  col- 
loid to  form  an  insoluble  colloidal 
complex,  or  tannin  '  mass,  whereby 
the  astringency  disappears.  The  ef- 
fect of  treating  with  carbon  dioxide 


in  the  case  of  the  persimmon  is  to 
hasten  the  rate  at  which  this  com- 
bination takes  place  without  hasten- 
ing at  the  same  time  any  of  the 
other  processes  of  ripening.  In  the 
methods  proposed  for  the  ripening 
of  the  date  all  changes  characteristic 
of  ripening  take  place  simultaneous- 
ly, and  are  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  as  a  direct  result  of  the  re- 
lease of  previously  insoluble  intra- 
cellular enzymes. 

The  variation  exhibited  by  plants 
in  their  ability  te  reduce  the  moist- 
ure content  of  the  soil  before  per- 
manent wilting  takes  place  has  been 
shown  by  Briggs  and  Shantz  (Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin 
230)  to  be  much  less  than  has  pre- 
viously been  supposed,  and  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  range 
in  moisture  retentiveness  exhibited 
by  different  soils.  The  slight  dif- 
ferences which  were  observed  are 
supposed  te  be  due  not  to  the  abil- 
ity of  one  variety  to  exert  a  greater 
attractive  force  upon  the  soil  moist- 
ure than  another,  but  to  the  more 
perfect  root  distribution  of  one  va- 
riety as  compared  with  another.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  property 
of  drought  resistance  in  certain 
plants  cannot  be  attributed  to  their 
ability  to  gain  an  additional  water 
supply  by  exerting  a  greater  force 
upon  the  soil  moisture.* 

ELEOTBOOHEMISTBY 

Oliveb  p.  Watts 

While  distinctly  new  discoveries 
and  novel  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  electrochemistry  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  it  is  te  be 
expected  that  the  annual  progress  in 
an  applied  science  which  is  approach- 
ing the  twenty-first  birthday  of  its 
industrial  life  will  consist  of  im- 
provemente  in  apparatus  and  meth- 
ods of  operation,  and  increase  in 
magnitude  of  the  various  industries, 
rather  than  in  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries which  characterized  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  electrochem- 
istry. Ite  progress  during  the  past 
year  has  been  of  this  sober,  yet  sub- 
stantial, nature.  The  broadening 
scope  of  electrochemistry  is  reflected 
in  the  growth  of  the  American  Elec- 
trochemical Society,  which  averaged 
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ten  new  members  per  month  for  the 
-first  ten  months  of  1912,  and  includ- 
ed among  its  new  members  not  only 
electrochemists  and  elect rometallur- 
gists,  but  also  representatives  of 
numerous  other  branches  of  pure  and 
applied  science  and  the  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Addition  Agents. — ^In  the  electro- 
deposition  of  metals  for  plating  and 
retining,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  cer- 
tain foreign  substances  to  the  elec- 
trolyte profoundly  modifies  the  char- 
acter of  the  deposit,  and  the  term 
"addition  agent*'  has  been  suggested 
for  those  substances  that  improve 
the  deposit.  The  technical  impor- 
tance of  addition  agents  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  Betts'  process  for  refining 
lead,  in  which  the  use  of  200  grm. 
of  glue  per  ton  of  lead  yields  a  dense 
and  very  satisfactory  deposit  instead 
of  the  spangles  so  characteristic  of 
lead  plated  out  of  immodified  solu- 
tions. It  has  been  proved  that  the 
addition  agent  is,  in  many  cases,  de- 
posited with  the  metal,  yet  the  same 
agent  which  yields  an  excellent  ca- 
thode from  one  salt  of  a  metal  may 
give  a  poor  cathode  from  many  other 
salts  of  the  same  metal.  The  field 
for  experimental  investigation  is 
enormous.  Some  recent  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  this  subject  are: 

Wbn,  C.  Y.,  and  Kern^  E.  P. — "The 
Effect  of  Organic  and  Inorganic  Addi- 
tion Agents  Upon  the  Electrodeposi- 
tion  of  Copper  from  Electrolytes  Con- 
taining Arsenic."  (Tr,  Amer,  Eleo- 
trochem.  8oc.,  20,  121.) 

Mathers,  F.  C,  and  Overman,  O.  R. — 
"The  Effect  of  Addition  Substances 
in  Perchlorate  Baths.*'  (Tr.  Amer, 
Eleotrochem.  8oc.,  21,  S18.) 

Perkin,  F.  M. — "Action  of  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Substances  in  the  Bath." 
{Ohem.  World,  1,  118.) 

Electrolytic  Refining  of  Metals.— 
In  the  electrolytic  refining  of  cop- 
per, the  most  troublesome  impurity 
is  arsenic,  and  it  is  customary  by 
partial  renewals  or  purification  of 
the  electrolyte  to  keep  its  arsenic 
content  below  a  certain  value  in  or- 
der to  prevent  arsenic  from  plating 
out  along  with  the  copper.  In  a 
paper  on  the  refining  of  blister  cop- 
per in  the  BMetin  of  the  American 


Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for 
June,  1912,  H.  B.  Emrich  states  that 
copper  of  good  conductivity  has  been 
deposited  from  commercial  electro- 
lytes  much  richer  in  arsenic  than 
is  usually  allowed  in  practice,  and 
that  impure  cathodes  frequently 
show  high  conductivity,  although 
wires  drawn  from  them  after  the 
impurities  are  alloyed  with  the  cop- 
per by  melting  are  of  low  conductiv- 
ity. He  therefore  concludes  that  the 
injurious  impurities  come  from  slime 
caught  mechanically  upon  the  ca- 
thodes, and  not  from  the  electrolytic 
deposition  of  the  arsenic,  antimony, 
etc.  If  this  be  the  case,  refiners 
may»  by  securing  smoother  cathodes 
through  the  use  of  addition  agents, 
and  by  keeping  the  electrolyte  as 
free  as  possiole  from  suspended  mat- 
ter, so  increase  the  purity  of  electro- 
lytic copper  as  to  bring  its  market 
price  to  par  with  Lake  copper,  if  not 
above  the  latter. 

Renewed  interest  in  the  elec- 
trolytic refining  of  iron  is  indicated 
by  the  announcement  of  two  new 
processes.  Mr.  Cowper-Coles,  of 
England,  the  versatile  inventor  of 
electrochemical  processes,  has  an- 
nounced a  new  method  for  the  elec- 
tro-deposition of  iron,  and  Dr.  Duis- 
berg,  of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Chem- 
iker,  in  a  paper  before  the  recent 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  re- 
ferred to  a  new  method  for  prepar- 
ing ductile  electrolytic  iron  possess- 
ing remarkable  magnetic  properties. 
The  possibility  of  dectrolytically  re- 
fining iron  on  a  commercifJ  scale 
was  pointed  out  nearly  ten  years 
ago  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Burgess,  under 
whose  direction  several  tons  of  elec- 
trolytic iron  have  been  produced,  and 
used  in  an  investigation  of  the  prop- 
erties of  iron  alloys. 

The  Electric  Furnace.— The  fixation 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  only  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  is  now  the  largest 
electrochemical  industry,  from  the 
standpoint  of  power  consumption, 
and  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  lead 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  output 
of  the  works  now  making  calcium 
cyanamide  is  estimated  at  260,000 
tons  annually,  and  will  be  greatly 
augmented  in  the  immediate  future, 
while    the    manufacture    of    nitrates 
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is   also   increasing  at  a   rapid  rate. 
(See     also     Industrial     Chemdatry, 
infrct, ) 

When  reading  recent  gloomy  pre- 
dictions in  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  electric  zinc  furnace,  it  is  com- 
forting to  recall  that  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  zinc  were  produced  in 
the  electric  furnaces  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  that  the  year  has  been 
one  of  active  experimentation  else- 
where. Although  serious  difficulties 
are  yet  to  be  overcome  in  electric 
smelting  for  the  production  of  zinc, 
the  zinc  retort  is  so  inefficient  as 
to  require  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  electric  method. 

An  important  advance  in  the  elec- 
tric steel  industry  has  been  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  of  carbon  elec- 
trodes suitable  for  the  largest  arc 
furnaces  now  in  use.  The  arc  type 
of  steel  furnace  is  especially  severe 
on  electrodes.  Carbon  electrodes 
which  stand  well  in  a  carbide  or 
ferro-silicon  furnace,  where  they  are 
buried  in  the  charge,  may  crack  and 
fall  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  steel  fur- 
nace. The  larger  the  electrode  the 
greater  its  liability  to  crack.  When 
the  15-ton  furnaces  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  were  started,  the 
manufacturers  of  carbon  electrodes 
were  unable  to  supply  durable  elec- 
trodes for  these  furnaces.  Over  two 
years  of  experimenting,  costly  to 
both  manufacturer  and  user,  has 
finallv  resulted  in  the  production  of 
satisfactory  electrodes,  and  one  of 
the  big  items  of  cost  in  the  electric 
refining  of  steel  in  the  arc  furnace 
has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  Storage  Battery.— A  novel  ap- 
plication of  eutectic  alloys  to  the 
production  of  storage-battery  plates 
IS  announced  in  Metallurgical  and 
Chemical  Engineering  for  September. 
The  method  consists  in  cooling  lead- 
antimony  alloys  richer  in  lead  than 
the  eutectic  mixture,  and,  after  the 
excess  lead  has  frozen  out,  the  liq- 
uid eutectic  is  removed  by  centri- 
fugal action.  The  result  is  a  mass  of 
lead  containing  millions  of  pores. 
Storage  cells  made  from  such  plates 
are  said  to  have  4^  times  the  capac- 
ity per  pound  of  the  ordinary  lead 
cell.  The  process  is  the  invention 
of  Prof.  H.  I.  Hannover,  Principal  of 


the  Royal  Technical  College,  Copen- 
hagen. 

INDUSTSIAL    0HEMI8TBT   AND 
OHEMIOAL  ENGINEERING 

James  R.  Withbow 

The  year  1912  has  been  one  of 
great  progress  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial chemistry.  The  continued  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  whole  chemical 
world  in  the  great  series  of 
investigations  under  way  for  the 
industrial  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  year.  The  high-water 
mark  of  achievement,  however,  came 
when  Bemsthen  announced  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  experiments  on  the 
industrial  synthesis  of  anunonia. 
Aside  from  these  two  things  there 
follo¥rs  an  enumeration  of  facts  re- 
lating to  other  industries  which  in- 
dicate not  only  the  progress  made 
but  also  the  general  direction  of  ad- 
vance in  the  field  as  a  whole. 

Synthetic  Rubber. — One  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  year  in  the 
field  of  industrial  chemistry  was  the 
meetings  of  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  article  immediately 
following.  No  topic  aroused  such 
keen  interest  as  the  friendly  clash 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
over  the  question  of  priority  of  dis- 
covery and  of  the  progress  made  to- 
ward the  industrial  realization  of 
synthetic  rubber.  The  exhibition  of 
large  specimens  of  synthetic  rubber, 
clear  honey  yellow  in  color  and  of 
excellent  physical  quality,  from  the 
Elberfeld  laboratories  in  Germany, 
together  with  the  sweeping  claims 
to  preeminence  and  priority  by  the 
German  champion,  Duisberg,  were 
not  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  by 
the  British  chemists  present.  At  the 
earliest  opportunity  the  British  stat- 
ed the  progress  which  had  been  made 
by  them,  and  appeared  effectually  to 
settle  the  priority  question  by  ex- 
hibiting the  identical  specimens  of 
isoprene  and  caoutchouc  prepared  by 
Tilden  in  England  many  years  ago. 
Not  only  that,  but  from  some  of  Til- 
den's  clear  transparent  polymerized, 
but  still  liquid,  isoprene,  the  British 
champion.  Prof.  William  Henry  Per- 
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kins»  actually  coagulated  from  its 
original  solution  some  of  the  very 
rubber  or  caoutchouc  made  by  Tilden 
in  England  17  years  before  the  Ger- 
man discovery. 

If  this  settles  the  question  of  pri- 
ority of  discovery,  to  the  Germans 
apparently  must  go  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  best  use  of  the  dis- 
covery and  of  being  at  the  present 
time  much  further  advanced  in  its 
industrial  application.  They  even 
exhibited  automobile  tires  made  of 
synthetic  rubber  which  had  run  over 
a  thousand  miles.  The  British,  how- 
ever, showed  attractive  syntheses 
outlines  and  claimed  to  have  inci- 
dentally solved  at  least  one  old  in- 
dustrial problem  which  happened  to 
thrust  itself  in  the  path  of  the  main 
inquiry.  This  is  the  production  of 
high  yields  of  amyl  alcohol  by  fer- 
mentation. At  the  present  time  this 
substance  is  in  high  and  increasing 
demand  as  an  ingredient  of  the  solv- 
ent used  in  most  lacquers.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  fusel  oil,  which  is  a 
small  by-product  in  the  ordinary  al- 
coholic fermentation.  To  make  fusel 
oil  or  amyl  alcohol  the  main  product 
of  a  fermentation  has  been  much  de- 
sired, but  success  was  considered 
highly   improbable. 

The  British  claim  also  to  have 
succeeded  in  converting  starch  into 
acetone,  by  a  different  ferment,  at 
a  very  profitable  rate.  This  in  itself, 
if  successful,  is  of  great  importance. 
At  the  present  time  acetone  is  en- 
tirely obtained  from  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly.  Its  cost 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  new 
source  of  supply  would  be  welcomed 
by  consumers.  The  main  uses  for 
acetone  are  as  a  solvent  and  for  the 
production  of  chloroform.  There  are 
other  ways  of  making  chloroform,  but 
for  various  reasons  the  acetone 
method  is  still  the  most  popular. 
The  properties  of  chloroform  give  it 
preference,  as  a  rule,  over  ether  for 
anesthesia,  but  its  higher  death  rate 
has  always  been  against  it.  While 
the  cause  of  this  higher  mortality  is 
not  a  matter  of  agreement,  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  complex  na- 
ture of  the  products  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood  and  the  poi- 
sonous and   dangerous  properties  of 


some  of  these  substances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  the  most  highly 
purified  chloroform  made  from  ace- 
tone should  have  a  high  death  rate. 
A  source  of  acetone  from  fermenta- 
tion would  not  be  expected  to  have 
such  rank  or  dangerous  contamina- 
tion. The  resulting  chloroform 
therefore  should  be  a  better  product. 

As  is  commonly  the  case  in  such 
investigations,  the  pursuit  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  may  be  its  own  reward 
irrespective  of  the  issue  of  the  main  , 
project.  Since  the  Germans  start 
with  coal  tar  and  the  British  with 
starch  or  alcohol,  there  will  probably 
be  several  routes  by  which  rubber 
may  be  produced,  just  as  there  are 
in  the  case  of  synthetic  indigo.  In 
the  production  of  indigo  there  were 
found  to  be  derivatives  of  varying 
properties;  in  the  case  of  the  rub- 
ber,  likewise,  the  homologues  of  iso- 
prene  are  found  to  give  rubberlike 
substances  of  diverse  properties. 
This  discovery  alone  opens  up  a 
whole  new  horizon  of  query  as  to 
the  possibility  of  solving,  by  means 
of  these  related  bodies,  many  of  the 
existing  problems  of  rubber,  such, 
for  instance,  as  its  preservation  from 
hardening  with  age. 

Synthetic  Ammonia. — Of  equal  in- 
terest with  the  status  of  synthetic 
rubber  is  the  greatest  real  achieve- 
ment in  industrial  chemistry  in  sev- 
eral years — ^the  synthesis  of  ammo- 
nia. As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
industrial  chemical  problems,  there 
are  more  paths  than  one  to  the  chem- 
ical fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen. The  first  route  was  by  direct 
production  of  oxides  of  nitrogen — 
the  method  used  in  Norway.  The 
second  was  by  fixation  of  the  nitro- 
gen to  a  metal  or  nonmetal,  as  in 
the  production  of  calcium  cyanamide. 
The  third  route  is  through  the  syn- 
thesis of  ammonia  from  pure  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen.  This  path,  like 
the  second,  is  not  so  direct  as  the 
Norway  method.  The  problem  has 
long  engrossed  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  great  organized  groups  of 
German  chemists  and  numerous  pat- 
ents have  been  taken  out.  Until  re- 
cently the  problem  has  appeared  ab- 
solutely impossible  of  solution.  Now 
it  is  announced  by  the  highest  Ger- 
man authority  that  it  is  fully  solved, 
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on  a  commercial  scale,  and  that  the 
walls  of  the  first  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  ammonia 
are  already  rising,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  at  Oppau,  near  Lud- 
wigshafen-am-Rhine. 

The  process  consists  in  repeatedly 
passing  a  highly  purified  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  over  a  cata- 
lyzer or  contact  mass,  as  in  the  fa- 
miliar contact  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
cess, with  intermediate  removal  of  the 
small  amount  of  ammonia  formed  in 
each  passage.  The  gaseous  mixture 
is  subject^  to  high  pressure  and 
temperature.  The  entire  series  of 
operations  are  performed  in  a  closed 
circuit,  with  provision  for  withdraw- 
al of  product  and  continuous  supply 
of  fresh  gases  as  needed.  Many  suit- 
able contact  materials  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  iron,  uranium,  and 
tungsten  seem  to  be  most  efficient. 
Pressures  as  high  as  200  atmos- 
pheres have  been  used  with  a  tem- 
perature of  650  to  700  deg.  0.  The 
yield  is  250  grams  of  ammonia  per 
litre  of  contact  space  per  hour. 

Many  thousands  of  experiments 
were  made  to  discover  suitable  cata- 
lyzers. Catalyzers  are  substances 
which  will  accelerate  or  diminish  the 
velocity  of  a  given  reaction.  Some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  be  eas- 
ily incapacitated  or  poisoned  by  mi- 
nute traces  of  other  substances,  and 
this  fact  alone  made  necessary  thou- 
sands of  experiments  to  study  these 
enemies  of  the  catalyzers  and  meth- 
ods of  defense.  This  investigation 
brought  an  additional  reward  in  the 
discovery  that  the  ammonia  catalysts 
in  general  are  made  more  active  by 
the  presence  of  certain  foreign  bod- 
ies. Among  these  "promoters"  are 
oxides,  hydroxides  or  salts  of  the 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  the  earth 
metals,  and  many  other  substances 
of  the  most  varied  nature,  including 
even  metals  themselves.  Indeed  it 
has  been  found  that  the  property  is 
common  to  all  catalysts;  a  minute 
trace  of  the  proper  substance  will 
raise  the  activity  of  any  catalyzer. 
The  most  prominent  enemies  of  the 
ammonia  catalyzers  are  sulphur  and 
its  compounds,  selenium,  tellurium, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  boron,  and  met- 
als with  low  melting  points,  such 
as  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead.     In   the 
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case  of  the  sulphuric  catalysts,  al- 
most the  exact  opposite  is  true. 
Ihese  substances  thrive  in  presence 
of  sulphur  compounds,  while  the  am- 
monia catalysts  may  be  injured  by 
one  part  of  sulphur  in  a  million 
parts  of  gas  mixture;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  highly  purified  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.  The  gases  are  ob- 
tained and  purified  by  liquefaction, 
the  nitrogen  from  air  and  the  hy- 
drogen from  water  gas,  the  carbon 
monoxide  from  the  latter  process  be- 
ing used  for  power  production. 

Because  of  the  imminent  danger 
of  explosion  from  admixture  of  even 
small  amounts  of  oxygen  or  air  at 
the  high  temperature  and  pressure 
used,  the  whole  apparatus  must  be 
built  in  bomb-proof  compartments. 
Ingenious  automatic  oxygen  detectors 
have  been  invented  which  sound  an 
alarm  when  the  oxygen  percentage 
nears  the  danger  mark.  The  choice 
of  materials  of  construction  for  ap- 
paratus to  be  used  at  such  tempera- 
tures and  pressure  was  an  enor- 
mous pioneer  problem  in  chemical 
engineering.  Hydrogen  under  these 
conditions  removes  carbon  from 
steel.  The  formation  of  nitride  of 
iron  must  be  avoided,  since  the  ca- 
pacity of  steel  to  withstand  pressure 
is  greatly  reduced  thereby.  Iron  it- 
self takes  up  hydrogen  and  is  com- 
pletely changed  in  quality;  at  these 
high  pressures  also  it  is  quite  per- 
vious to  hydroffen.  All  these  diffi- 
culties have  at  length  been  overcome 
by  suitable  construction. 

In  1911  over  190  million  dollars' 
worth  of  nitrogen  manures  were  used 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  past 
ten  years  the  average  annual  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  actual  nitro- 
gen was  38,00<)  tons,  corresponding 
with  .185,000  tons  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate. Hence  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  ample  field  for  the  produc- 
tion of  enormous  amounts  of  syn- 
thetic ammonium  sulphate  without 
injuring  any  established  industry. 
The  names  of  the  ffreat  German 
chemists  which  stand  linked  to  this 
new  achievement  in  industrial  chem- 
istry are  Haber,  Bosch,  and  Berns- 
then. 

Other  Processes  of  Nitrogen  Fixa- 
tion.— Only  a  short  time  ago  the 
chemical   world  was  aroused  by  the 
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wonderful  work  in  Norway  in  utiliz- 
ing atmospheric  nitrogen  by  means 
of  the  electric  arc.  That  this  is  now 
a  permanent  success  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  ammo- 
nium nitrate  manufactured  from  nit- 
ric acid  derived  from  the  air  is  the 
purest  and  most  desired  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  explosives,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  many  thousands  of  tons 
of  nitrate  of  lime  or  Norway  salt- 
peter are  shipped  past  the  very 
doors  of  Chile,  the  world's  source 
of  the  natural  nitrate,  to  Califor- 
nia and  Hawaii  to  be  applied  as  a 
fertilizer  in  fruit  orchards  and  su- 
gar plantations,  and  the  demand  this 
year  is  twice  as  great  as  last.  To 
hear  Dr.  Samuel  Eyde  tell  of  how 
he  has  built  up  this  marvelous  in- 
dustry to  its  present  successful  con- 
dition was  the  greatest  treat  of  the 
recent  Congress  of  Applied  Chemis- 
try. Cyanamide  is  the  well-known 
example  of  the  second  method  for 
the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
This  substance,  which  is  really  cal- 
cium cyanamide,  has  been  success- 
fully produced  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  abroad,  for  some  few  years. 
A  second  and  larger  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  cyanamide  is  being 
constructed,  or  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed, in  Alabama.  This  district 
in  the  southern  Appalachians  bids 
fair  to  become  the  electrochemical 
center  of  the  world.  Already  there 
is  a  plant  in  operation  producing  ni- 
trates from  the  atmosphere  and  large 
aluminium  producing  interests  are 
arranging  to  take  advantage  of  hy- 
droelectric facilities  near  their  raw 
material,  the  Georgia  bauxite. 

Tungsten. — ^The  progressive  devel- 
opment of  illumination  and  electrical 
engineering  have  created  demands 
which  have  made  necessary  the  iso- 
lation and  study  of  elements  hither- 
to little  known,  although  some  of 
their  salts,  such  as  borax,  are  fa- 
miliar in  every  household.  The  re- 
cent production  of  wrought  tungsten 
metal,  making  the  tungsten  lamp  a 
permanent  success,  will  stand  as  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  Ameri- 
can chemists.  Now  the  use  of 
wrought  tungsten  as  a  projectile  is 
being  carefully  investigated.  It  of- 
fers,  in   this   field,   possibilities   not 


possessed  by  any  other  metal.  The 
present  small-arm  service  projectile 
is  made  of  lead  with  a  jacket  of 
copper-nickel  alloy.  Iron  would  be 
cheaper,  but  the  higher  specific  grav- 
ity of  lead  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  iron.  Lead  bullets  can  be  used 
of  smaller  diameter  than  iron;  henoe 
they  meet  less  air  resistance  and 
have  flatter  trajectory  and  longer 
range.  Of  all  the  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  tungsten,  with  proper- 
ties superior  to  lead  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  cheapest  is  gold.  The 
density  of  wrought  tungsten  is  19.3, 
while  that  of  lead  is  11.5.  To  take 
the  rifling  and  to  act  as  a  gas  check, 
the  tungsten  bullet  will  require  a 
soft  metal  band  at  its  base.  The 
hardness  and  high  tensile  strength 
of  wrought  tungsten  will  give  high 
penetrating  power.  The  constants  of 
the  trajectory  of  tungsten  bullets  are 
now  being  determined  experimentally. 
Among  other  articles  for  whi^ 
tungsten  is  a  satisfactory  material 
are  standard  weights,  acid-proof 
dishes  and  tubes,  standard  units  of 
resistance,  unmagnetizable  watch 
springs,  knife  bliules,  and  the  re- 
inforcement of  asbestos  curtains  and 
fireproof  coverings.  From  tungsten 
can  be  drawn  a  finer  wire  than  from 
any  other  metal  (0.0005  mm.  in 
diameter),  and  because  of  this  ex- 
treme ductility  and  its  other  favor- 
able properties,  it  is  suggested  for 
galvanometer  suspensions  and  croes 
hairs  in  telescopes,  also  for  use  in 
surgery  in  place  of  the  coarser  gold 
and  silver  wires.  The  cost  of  crude 
tungsten  is  now  about  twice  that  of 
crude  nickel,  but  pure  tungsten  costs 
between  $10  and  $12  a  pound. 

Boron. — ^The  element  boron,  first 
produced  in  a  high  degree  of  purity 
and  in  large  quantities  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  being  studied  and  ex- 
ploited in  the  interest  mainly  of 
the  electrical  engineer.  The  conve- 
nient breakdown  voltage  of  boron 
bids  fair  to  make  it  the  safety  valve 
for  electrical  pressure.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  strip  of 
boron  which  shows  a  resistance  at 
27  deg.  C.  of  775,000  units  (ohms) 
shows  a  resistance  of  only  7  units 
at  520  deg.  C.  and  a  small  fraction 
of  a  unit  at  1,000  deg.  C.  Since  the 
ability  of  a  conductor  to  carry  cnr- 
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rent  rises  as  the  resistance  decreases^ 
and  since  the  mere  passage  of  the 
current  through  a  resistance  liber- 
ates heat,  in  this  case  sufficient  to 
break  down  the  resistance  of  the 
boron,  an  excessive  current  pressure 
in  a  given  conductor  may  be  auto- 
maticiJly  released  by  having  a  lamp 
with  a  suitable  boron  filament  in 
shunt  with  the  main  circuit.  The 
fact  that  boron  is  unaffected  after 
repeated  use  in  this  way  gives  us 
a  material  which  can  disnlace  fuses, 
circuit  breakers,  and  the  like.  With 
an  extra  path  provided  for  any  un- 
expected surge  of  current  without 
in  any  way  breaking  the  main  cir- 
cuit, the  whole  system  automatically 
adjusts  itself  to  new  conditions; 
when  the  relief  or  exciting  cause  al- 
lows the  voltage  to  drop,  the  sys- 
tem adjusts  itself  again  to  its  orig- 
inal condition,  and  the  boron  safety 
valve  is  again  ready  for  the  next 
contingency.  More  important  still  is 
the  use  of  boron  for  regulation  pur- 
poses. The  volt-ampere  curve  of 
boron  conductors  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  have  a  horizontal  part,  that  is, 
a  constant  voltage  over  a  large  range 
of  current.  A  circuit  shunted  by 
such  a  boron  conductor  will,  there- 
fore, keep  constant  voltage  no  mat- 
ter what  the  fluctuations  of  the  im- 
pressed voltage  are.  Such  a  boron 
conductor  can  also  be  used  in  the 
field  of  generators  to  regulate  the 
excitation  and  counteract  the  ten- 
dency toward  changes  of  voltage  due 
to  speed  changes  and  the  like.  These 
boron  regulators,  as  they  are  called, 
are  being  introduced  into  trains, 
automobiles,  etc.  The  melting  point 
of  boron  is  2,300  deg.  C,  but  it  is 
easily  welded  to  any  metal  out  of  con- 
tact with  air.  It  is  hard  and  tough 
and  has  been  substituted  for  sap- 
phires in  the  bearings  of  electrical 
instruments.  Its  nitride  is  the  most 
refractory  substance  known.  The  low 
electrical  conductivity  of  the  nitride 
at  high  temperature  makes  it  of  value 
for  use  in  electric  furnaces  and  heat- 
ing devices. 

White  Lead. — ^White  lead  b  being 
successfully  manufactured  in  this 
country  by  a  new  process  called  the 
"mild"  process.  Its  essential  feature 
is  the  entire  absence  of  the  use  of 
any    acid    in    its    manufacture.     All 


other  methods  of  making  ordinary 
white  lead  require  acetic  acid  to  cor- 
rode the  lead  before  carbonating. 
The  new  process  does  not  do  so,  and, 
in  addition,  is  a  rapid  method,  re- 
quiring weeks,  as  against  months  by 
the  old  Dutch  process.  The  process 
begins  in  "atomizing"  the  melted  lead 
with  superheated  steam,  giving  a  lead 
slime.  This  is  oxidized  while  wet  to 
give  a  hydrated  oxide  which  is  yel- 
low brown  in  color.  This  is  sepa- 
rated from  uncharged  lead  on  shak- 
ing tables  and  is  carbonated  by  car- 
bon dioxide  gas  made  from  burning 
coke. 

Solidifying  Liquid  Pats.— The  con- 
version of  oleic  acid,  a  liquid  fatty 
acid,  into  stearic  acid,  a  solid  fatty 
acid  in  great  demand  for  candle 
stock,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  recent  years  in 
organic  industrial  chemistry.  The 
problem  appears  simple,  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  actually  con- 
sists of  only  two  hydrogen  atoms, 
and  oleic  acid  is  so  constituted  as 
to  be  theoretically  very  receptive  to 
hydrogen  under  proper  conditions, 
but  the  practical  difficulties  arising 
have  caused  authorities  in  the  sub- 
ject to  pronounce  the  problem  indus- 
trially unsolvable.  Common  fats  are 
largely  made  up  of  derivatives  of 
these  two  fatty  acids  called  glycer- 
ides.  The  glyceride  of  oleic  acid  is 
liquid,  while  that  of  stearic  acid  is 
solid.  Until  lately  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  conversion  of 
one  of  these  bodies  into  the  other, 
although  there  is  much  demand  for 
solid  fats  to  replace  lard  in  cooking. 
The  secret  of  adding  hydrogen,  how- 
ever, has  been  worked  out  on  these 
fats  and  the  liquid  fats  of  cottonseed 
oil  are  now  being  converted  into  a 
solid  white  fat  of  much  industrial 
value.  The  new  process  is  called 
hydrogenation  and  is  performed  in 
presence  of  a  catalyzer,  nickel  being 
preferred. 

Utilization  of  Wastes. — Sweden, 
which  so  often  leads  in  improve- 
ments in  the  cellulose  industry,  has 
brought  into  practice  the  utilization 
of  the  waste  sulphite  liquor  from 
the  manufacture  of  cellulose  pulp 
for  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
The  yield  is  said  to  be  14  gal.  (100 
per  cent.)  per  short  ton  of  cellulose. 
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The  alcohol  is  contaminated,  and  at 
present  is  used  only  for  denaturing, 
but  if  the  cost  of  production  can  be 
reduced  materially,  the  enormous 
quantities  derivable  from  this  source 
throughout  the  world  would  have  an 
interesting  effect  upon  the  liquid-fuel 
problem. 

The  first  plant  in  the  world  for 
the  recovery  of  resinates  from  waste 
soda  pulp  liquor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  pulp  is  now  in  oper- 
ation in  the  United  States.  The  first 
electrolytic  plant  in  the  world  for 
recovering  rubber  from  waste  has 
been  erected  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year,  and,  if  it  proves  as 
successful  as  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation on  a  commercial  scale  indi- 
cated, will  materially  assist  in  this 
important  field  of  conservation. 

Transportation  of  Gases. — ^Much 
study  is  being  given  at  present  to 
the  problems  involved  in  retaining 
under  high  pressure  industrial  gases. 
The  gases  are  for  the  most  part 
transported  in  liquid  form,  and  as 
their  sudden  release,  outside  of  the 
mechanical  damage,  would  be  a  se- 
rious menace  to  human  life,  careful 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  mishaps.  Much  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  the  construction  of  con- 
tainers. The  increasing  demand  for 
oxy-hydrogen  and  oxy-acetylene  in 
the  arts  is  causing  vigorous  growth 
in  the  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  these  gases.  The  present  and 
developing  improvements  in  the 
storage  of  acetylene  gas  on  motor 
vehicles  and  for  purposes  of  sub- 
urban household  illumination,  and 
the  recovery  of  gasoline-like  sub- 
stances in  large  amounts  from  nat- 
ural gas  are  other  phases  of  pro- 
gress in  this  branch  of  chemical  in- 
dustry. 

Corrosion  Resisting  Materials. — The 
trade  name  "alundum"  is  applied  to  a 
product  of  the  electric  furnace  which 
has  been  long  used  as  an  abrasive. 
It  is  really  fused  alumina,  corre- 
sponding in  composition  and  prop- 
erties to  the  mineral  corundum. 
Properties  other  than  its  hardness 
are  now  being  exploited.  It  is  found 
to  be  very  inactive  chemically,  even 
at  high  temi>eratures,  and  hence 
highly  resistant  to  chemical  corro- 
sion.    This   leads   to  the  hope  that. 


since  with  the  help  of  a  slight  bin- 
der it  can  easily  be  moulded  into 
any  shape  and  burnt,  it  may  become 
a  useful  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  parts  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing apparatus  subjected  to  chemical 
corrosion.  Its  refractoriness  also 
(platinum  may  be  melted  in  it) 
makes  it  of  service  in  furnace  lin- 
ings, muffles,  furnace  tubes,  etc. 
That  it  can  be  made  of  varying  po- 
rosity, gives  another  material  for  fil- 
ters, especially  for  acids.  Much  lab- 
oratory ware  is  now  made  of  alun- 
dum  and  much  effort  is  being  ex- 
pended to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
sight. 

The  development  of  alloy  steels  is 
bringing  to  light  many  valuable  mix- 
tures for  chemical  engineering  con- 
struction. Mere  heat  treatment  of 
common  iron  greatly  increases  its 
resistance  to  acid  corrosion.  If  the 
thermic  treatment  is  applied  to  al- 
loys of  iron  with  tungsten,  chromium, 
molybdenum,  and  aluminium,  the  re- 
sistance is  much  greater.  An  alloy 
of  60  per  cent,  chromium,  35  per  cent, 
iron,  and  2  or  3  per  cent,  molybde- 
nimi,  for  instance,  will  withstand 
even  boiling  aqua  regia.  It  is  to  the 
use  of  one  of  these  alloys  that  the 
new  synthetic  ammonia  process 
owes  the  successful  solution  of  the 
chemical  engineering  difficulties  in 
its  way,  for  they  possess  a  high  de- 
gree of  hardness  even  at  400  to  500 
deg.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Progress. — Space  is 
available  for  only  the  briefest  men- 
tion, in  conclusion,  of  the  advances 
in  a  number  of  chemical  industries. 
The  mechanical  sulphate  furnace  of 
Mannheim  is  able  to  turn  out  seven 
tons  per  day  of  sodium  sulphate, 
with  its  accompanying  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  is  the  first  successful  me- 
chanical furnace  for  this  purpose. 
The  Wedge  furnace  with  its  ability  to 
roast  30  tons  of  pyrites  per  day  is 
proving  more  successful  all  the  time. 
The  new  continuous  apparatus,  both 
with  and  without  stirrers,  for  mak- 
ing nitric  acid  from  nitrate  have 
proved  a  success  in  Germany.  The 
thiogen  method  of  eliminating  and 
utilizing  sulphur  dioxide  in  smelter 
fume  for  conversion  into  sulphur  is 
being  tried  out  at  a  smelter  in  Cali- 
fornia. 
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INTERNATIONAL  00NGBE88 
OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTBY 

Alexandeb  Smith 

By  invitation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congresa  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry  (1912)  was  held  in  this  coun- 
try, Sept.  4  to  14.  The  Congress 
was  welcomed  in  Washington  by  its 
patron,  President  Taft,  and  was  en- 
tertained there  for  two  days.  The 
Bcientific  meetings  were  then  held  in 
New  York. 

The  success  of  the  Congress  was 
due  primarily  to  the  organization  la- 
boriously perfected  by  its  president, 
Dr.  William  H.  Nichols,  and  its  sec- 
retary, Dr.  B.  C.  Hesse,  with  the  ef- 
fective co($peration  of  the  honorary 
president,  Prof.  E.  W.  Morley,  and  a 
large  group  of  chemists. 

Staustics. — The  membership  in  the 
Congress  reached  4,500,  and  2,200 
members,  representing  30  different 
countries,  were  in  attendance. 

The  scientific  meetings  were  held 
at  Columbia  University.  Twenty- 
four  sections,  for  the  discussion  of 
papers  upon  every  branch  of  applied 
chemistry,  met  for  the  most  part 
simultaneously.  Four  general  lec- 
tures, representing  the  four  official 
languages,  were  delivered  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     The  sections  were: 

Analytical   Chemistry. 

Metallurgy  and   Mining. 

Silicate   Indnstries. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

EzploBives. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Coal-Tar  Colors  and  Dyeetnffs. 

Industry   and  Chemistry  of   Sugar. 

India    Rubber   and   Other   Plastics. 

Fuels    and    Asphalt. 

Fats,  Fatty  Oils  and  Soaps. 

Paints.  Drying  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

Starch,  Cellulose  and  Paper. 

Fermentation. 

Agricultural   Chemistry. 

Hygiene. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

Bromatology. 

Physiological  Chemistry  and  Pharma- 
cology. 

Photochemistry. 

Electrochemistry. 

Physical   Chemistry. 

Law  and  Legislation  Affecting  Chemi- 
cal Industry. 

,   Political    Economy   and   Conservation 
of   Natural  Resources. 


Special  Lectures. — To  facilitate  in- 
telligent discussion  the  plan — a  novel 
one  when  undertaken  on  so  large  a 
scale  and  for  an  organization  of  such 
widely  scattered  membership— of 
printing  the  papers  in  advance  was 
carried  out.  Over  600  papers,  re- 
ceived before  June  30,  were  printed 
(in  the  original  languages)  and  were 
distributed  to  the  members  as  they 
registered.  The  papers  were  classi- 
fied into  24  volumes,  one  for  each 
section,  and  occupied  over  5,000 
pages.  It  was  felt  that  reports  ap- 
pearing, like  those  of  the  preceding 
congress,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  meeting,  lost  a  large  part  of  their 
value.  Hence,  the  complete  Report, 
including  additional  papers,  the  dis- 
cussions, the  lectures,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  was  delivered 
in  complete  form  to  the  members  on 
Dec.  31. 

The  Longer  Excursions. — After  the 
meeting,  two  special  trains  carried 
large  groups  of  the  members  to  vari- 
ous centers  of  interest  to  chemists. 
The  longer  trip  included  the  Bakers- 
field  oil  wells,  the  borax  mines  at 
Lang,  Cal.,  the  Gary  steel  works, 
which,  with  its  utilization  of  by-prod- 
ucts, is  the  most  complete  in  the 
world,  the  by-product  sulphuric  acid 
works  at  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  the  Paul- 
ing process  for  making  nitric  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  at  Great  Falls, 
the  extraction  of  gasoline  from  nat- 
ural gas  by  fractionation  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  Nichols  Copper  Co.'s 
factory  at  Laurel  Hill,  L.  I.,  where 
a  million  pounds  of  copper  are  re- 
fined  daily. 

General  Lectures. — Of  the  seven 
general  lectures,  the  ones  which  ex- 
cited most  interest  were  those  of  Dr. 
Eyde,  Prof.  Bernthsen,  and  Prof. 
Perkins.  The  first  showed,  largely 
by  means  of  pictures,  the  astonish- 
ing development  in  Norway  of  the 
industries  for  the  fixation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen.  The  second  dealt 
with  the  new  Badische  process  for 
the  synthesis  of  ammonia,  which 
was  carried  out  on  the  lecture  table. 
The  third  concerned  the  history  of 
the  synthesis  of  rubber,  and  the  orig- 
inal specimens  of  artificial  rubber, 
first  made  by  Tilden,  were  shown. 
(See  Industrial  Chemistry  and  Chent" 
ical  Engineering^  supra.) 
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Actions  of  the  Congress. — At  the 
final  meeting  the  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  "Annual  Table  of  Chem- 
ical and  Physical  Constants"  was  au- 
thorized, the  triennial  publication  of 
international  atomic  weights  (1912, 
1915,  etc.)  was  substituted  for  the 
annual  one  hitherto  in  force,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  creation 
of  international  standards  for  drugs. 

The  Ninth  Congress  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1915, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  eminent 


physical  chemist,  Prof.  Paul  Walden 
of  Riga. 

Bibliography. — The  full  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  are  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  New 
York,  1912,  General  sununaries  are 
to  be  found  in  Science  (N.  S.),  36, 
365-8,  and  Jour,  Industrial  and  En- 
gineering Chemistry,  4,  lOjJ^.  Sev- 
eral papers  are  reprinted  in  the  peri- 
odical last  cited  and  in  Metallurffieal 
and    Chemical   Engineering,    10,    9^. 


PHYSIOS 

F.  A.  Saundebs 


The  past  year  has  brought  forth  a 
noteworthy  advance  in  all  branches 
of  physics.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  account  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  a  review  of  this  charac- 
ter, nor  is  it  easy  to  apportion  credit 
duly  to  the  scientific  workers  in  their 
numerous  fields;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  educational  institutions  of 
this  country  and  the  scientific  bu- 
reaus of  the  Government  are  turning 
out  a  very  honorable  share  of  the 
important  work  of  the  world  in  this 
subject.  Especial  mention  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
where  a  very  large  amount  of  excel- 
lent research  is  accomplished  every 
year,  in  addition  to  the  vast  quantity 
of  routine  scientific  measurements 
which  the  Bureau  carries  on  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  general  public. 

Ions. — Of  all  fields,  perhaps  the  one 
in  which  the  most  interesting  work 
has  appeared  during  the  year  has  to 
do  with  the  almost  infinitely  small 
particles  of  which  matter  is  com- 
posed, and  with  the  way  in  which 
these  break  up,  under  conditions  of 
electrical  excitement,  into  ions,  or 
charged  bodies  of  atomic  size,  or 
smaller.  One  article  which  appeals 
strongly  to  the  imagination  is  by  C. 
T.  R.  Wilson,  who  has  succeeded  in 
photographing  the  paths  followed  by 
individual  positive  (a)  and  negative 
(/3)  particles,  as  these  were  shot 
through  a  mass  of  gas.  The  method 
is  simple.  A  chamber  is  filled  with 
dust-free  air,  saturated  with  water 
vapor.  A  sudden  expansion,  pro- 
duced in  this  air  (if  of  the  right 
amount),    causes    a    condensation    of 


the  water  in  the  form  of  very  small 
drops  upon  any  ions  that  may  be 
present.  If  ar  particle  is  projected 
at  a  sufficient  speed  into  this  gus, 
just  as  the  condensation  is  under 
way,  it  may  break  up  many  of  the 
molecules  which  it  encounters  inte 
ions,  and  these  will  form  nuclei  for 
water  drops,  which  can  be  photo- 
graphed, immediately  after  their  for^ 
mation,  by  the  light  from  a  suitably 
timed  electric  spark.  Such  projec- 
tiles are  obtained  from  radioactive 
substances,  or  by  means  of  X-raya, 
or  otherwise.  The  a  rays  leave  strong 
trails,  containing  thousands  of  mi- 
nute drops  in  the  space  of  an  inch, 
and  it  is  often  evident  that  the  pro- 
jected particle  has  been  suddenly  de- 
flected from  its  course  by  a  collision, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  its 
flight,  when  its  speed  is  presumably 
considerably  reduced.  The  tracks  of 
the  p  particles  from  radioactive 
sources  may  take  the  form  of  a 
straight  path,  if  their  velocity  is 
very  high;  but  if  the  particles  are 
projected  from  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  under  the  influence  of  the  X-rays, 
the  velocity  is  much  less  and  the 
path  is  curved  and  twisted  in  a  most 
irregular  manner,  and  marked  by  a 
more  copious  ionization  than  is  the 
case  for  the  swifter  rays.  The  paths 
of  the  p  particles  show  gradual  cur- 
vatures, rather  than  sudden  bendd, 
such  as  the  a  trails  exhibit.  X-rays 
do  not  produce  ions  directly  in  a  gas, 
but  set  free  /3  particles,  which  travel 
on  the  average  half  an  inch  or  so 
through  air  at  ordinary  pressure^ 
producing    a    large    number    of    ions 
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along  the  whole  trail.  The  /3  par- 
ticles appear  to  start  out  indiffer- 
ently in  all  directions,  as  though 
"fired"  by  some  trigger  action  inside 
the  molecule,  rather  than  knocked 
out  by  the  force  of  the  X-rays. 
While  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  a  study  of  Wilson's  photographs 
have  been  reached  already  from  less 
direct  reasoning,  there  is  a  convinc- 
ing quality  about  the  photographs 
which  nothing  else  possesses.  When 
one  considers  the  minuteness  of  the 
/3  particles,  the  fact  that  a  trail  of  a 
single  one  can  be  followed  is  amaz- 
ing, for  the  width  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  no  greater  compared  with 
the  width  of  an  ordinary  hair  than 
is  the  latter  with  the  diameter  of  a 
/3   particle. 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  has  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  what 
happens  in  a  'Vacuum"  tube  when 
a  discharge  of  electricity  occurs 
through  it;  and  the  conditions,  even 
in  the  simplest  cases,  prove  to  be 
astonishingly  complex.  This  year  he 
has  published  articles  on  '^positive 
rays"  in  discharge  tubes.  These  rays 
can  be  deviated  both  by  electric  and 
by  magnetic  forces,  and,  if  these  ef- 
fects are  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  rays  are  allowed  to 
record  themselves  on  a  photographic 
plate  inside  the  tube,  much  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  particles  in  the  rays,  their 
charge  and  their  velocity.  In  this 
way,  a  complete  chemical  analysis 
may  be  made  of  the  gas  in  the  tube, 
giving  the  charges  borne  by  each 
kind  of  material  present.  The  atoms 
of  different  gases  are  usually  to  be 
found,  bearing  a  charge  of  but  one 
electron  each;  doubly  or  multiply- 
charged  atoms  are  also  sometimes 
present;  but  doubly  charged  mole- 
cules do  not  occur.  There  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  a  positively 
charged  atom,  traveling  in  a  bundle 
of  positive  rays  at  a  high  velocity 
may  lose  its  positive  charge  and  con- 
tinue its  career,  or  even  acquire  a 
negative  eharge  by  collisions  with  gas 
mdecules  or  ions  in  its  way.  (See 
also  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemia* 
try,  9upra.) 

In  a  very  recent  article  ThomBon 
shows  that  the  mercury  atom  can 
occur   with   as   many   as  eight   ele- 


mentary charges,  and  the  evidence  is 
definite  that  tnere  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  it  can  become  ionized,  one 
by  losing  one  electron,  the  other  by 
losing  eight  electrons  at  once,  subse- 
quently, perhaps,  picking  up  electrons 
in  its  wanderings,  so  as  to  possess  at 
any  time  any  charge  from  one  to 
eight.  He  considers  it  likely  that 
there  may  be  eight  electrons  attached 
to  the  mercury  atom  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  firmness,  so  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  collision  of  suf- 
ficient severity,  all  would  be  de- 
tached at  once,  whereas  a  lighter  im- 
pact might  fail  to  dislodge  any. 

It  is  curious  to  note  tnat  a  rays, 
if  they  were  shot  out  by  tfie  sun, 
would  penetrate  into  the  upper  lay- 
ers of  our  atmosphere  and  produce 
electrical  effects  there.  An  elabo- 
rate theory  has  been  worked  out  by 
Vegard  to  show  that  such  a  cause 
would  account  for  aurorae,  especially 
for  those  which  exhibit  the  effect  ol 
"draperies." 

Radioactivity. — ^By  far  the  most: 
important  sources  of  a  and  /3  ray»- 
are  the  radioactive  materials,  the* 
study  of  which  lies  part  way  between 
physics  and  chemistry.  During  the 
year  a  great  deal  of  important  work 
has  appeared  on  this  subject. 

The  sources  of  radioactive  materi- 
als in  the  earth  (rocks,  mineral 
springs,  sea  water,  lava,  sand,  air, 
etc.)  have  been  further  tested,  and 
the  investigations  have  been  carried 
on  not  only  in  the  laboratory  but 
underground  in  mines,  and  even  in 
balloons.  In  the  latter  case,  a  study  of 
the  earth's  penetrating  radiation  re- 
vealed the  curious  fact  that  this  does 
not  materially  diminish,  even  at  a 
height  of  over  a  thousand  metres;  so 
that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  wheth- 
er there  are  not  causes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ions  in  the  atmospnere 
other  than  those  furnished  by  the 
radioactive  constituents  of  the  soil. 

The  most  powerful  aid  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  radioactive  substances 
has  come  from  a  study  of  the 
''ranges"  of  the  a  rays  emitted  dur- 
ing the  transformation  from  one  ele- 
ment to  the  next  down  in  the  scale. 
For  instance,  we  have  to  record  this 
year  the  discovery  by  CJeiger  and  Nut- 
tall  that  uranium  emits  a  partidea 
having  two  distinct  ranges,  aifferiDg, 
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however,  by  only  four  millimetres, 
and  that  these  are  produced  by  two 
consecutive  transformations.  First, 
uranium-I  changes  into  uranium-II 
at  such  a  rate  that  it  will  be  half 
gone  in  five  billion  years,  and  uran- 
ium-II changes  into  something  else, 
similarly,  in  the  time  of  two  million 
years.  Moreover,  a  general  connec- 
tion has  been  found  between  the  time 
of  transformation  and  the  range  of 
the  a  particles  produced,  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  both  in 
sorting  out  new  substances  and  in 
clearing  up  the  theory  of  these 
changes.  This  relation  has  been 
shown  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
uranium-radium  family  but  also  to 
the  members  of  the  thorium  and 
actinium  families. 

The  substance  known  as  radium-C 
has  been  found  to  break  up  in  two 
different  ways,  most  of  it  transform- 
ing to  radium-D  in  the  regular  man- 
ner, but  a  small  fraction  changing  to 
a  new  substance,  radium-C,,  which 
probably  belongs  to  a  side  branch  of 
the  radium  family.  Thorium-C  is 
known  to  behave  similarly,  except 
that  the  proportion  of  thorium-C, 
produced  is  large. 

Evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the 
formation  of  chemical  compounds  of 
many  of  the  radioactive  substances, 
by  observing  their  temperature  of  vo- 
latilization in  the  presence  of  various 
gases.  It  may  be  imagined  that  this 
is  difficult,  when  the  substances  can- 
not be  obtained  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  be  seen. 

Geiger  and  Rutherford  have  worked 
out  an  experimental  scheme  for  ob- 
taining a  photographic  record  of  the 
number  of  a  particles  produced  by  a 
radioactive  substance  in  a  given  time. 
A  sensitive  "string  electrometer"  re- 
cords, by  a  quick  motion  of  a  spot  of 
light,  the  arrival  of  a  single  a  parti- 
cle inside  a  testing  vessel,  and  it  is 
possible  to  count  these  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  per  minute  by  the  new 
method.  It  is  proposed  to  re-deter- 
mine with  a  high  degree  of  precision 
the  number  of  a  particles  given  off 

?er  second  from  one  gram  of  radium, 
he  method  is  probably  delicate 
enough  to  detect  the  ionization  pro- 
duced by  the  "recoil"  of  a  single 
atom,  when  an  a  particle  is  projected 
from  ii. 


That  the  /3  rays  given  off  by  radio- 
active substances  do  not  all  move  at 
the  same  speed  has  been  long  known. 
A  careful  study  of  them  has  recently 
been  made  for  the  thorium  products 
by  sorting  them  out,  by  magnetic  de- 
flections, into  a  sort  of  "spectrum." 
In  this  way  it  has  been  shown  that 
each  substance  produces  rays  of  char- 
acteristic velocities,  and  a  new  means 
has  thus  been  developed  for  identify- 
ing substances  by  their  /3  rays,  rough- 
ly analogous  to  the  use  of  light  in 
spectrum  analysis. 

It  is  a  question  in  regard  to  radio- 
active changes  whether  every  atom 
which  explodes  fires  off  a  single  a  or 
/3  particle  (or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be)  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  or 
more  than  one.  Now  that  we  can 
count  the  particles  and  photograph 
their  tracks,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  soon  know  more  about  this  ques- 
tion. A  step  in  this  direction  has 
been  taken  by  Moseley,  who  concludes 
that  each  •  atom  of  radium-B  and  of 
radium-C  emits  one  /3  particle  on  dis- 
integration; but  for  radium-£  the 
case  is  not  so  clear;  some  atoms  may 
transform  without  emitting  any  par- 
ticles. 

Another  interesting  point  that  has 
been  worked  upon  during  the  year  is 
the  question  whether  the  newly- 
formed  products  are  charged,  or  not. 
The  gas  "radium  emanation"  breaks 
up  into  radium-A,  the  first  of  several 
products  forming  the  "active  depos- 
it." This  deposit  is  more  readily  col- 
lected upon  negatively  charged  bodies 
than  elsewhere.  Yet,  the  change  from 
the  uncharged  emanation  to  radium- 
A  involves  the  projection  of  a  posi- 
tive a  particle,  which  ought  to  leave 
the  residue  negatively  charged,  and 
this  would  be  repelled,  instead  of  at- 
tracted, by  negatively  charged  bodies. 
Wellisch  and  Bronson  have  found 
that  there  are  no  negatively  charged 
particles,  but  that  there  are  neutral 
ones,  as  well  as  positive.  Further  in- 
vestigations are  required  to  explain 
these  facts. 

New  varieties  of  rays  are  still  be- 
ing discovered;  one  from  polonium 
has  been  found  this  year  by  Bumstead 
and  McQougan,  similar  io  j3  rajrs,  bat 
considerably  slower.  The  7  radiation 
(see  also  under  "X-rajrs,"  infra)  has 
been  used  in  a  convenient  method  de- 
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vised  by  Rutherford  and  Chadwick  for 
measuring  quantities  of  radium. 

A  very  recent  article  by  Rutherford 
deserves  careful  attention,  as  it  con- 
tains a  study  of  the  processes,  going 
on  in  the  atom  during  a  radioactive 
explosion,  which  produce  p  and  7 
rays.  It  is  apparently  true  that  each 
atom  shoots  on  one  /3  particle  when  it 
changes  over,  and  one  7  **ray"  would 
be  expected  to  be  simultaneously  pro- 
duced. It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
p'  and  7  rays  are  not  always  in  pro- 
portion, at  least  in  their  strength. 
Only  those  products  which  emit  well- 
defined  groups  of  /3  rays  moving  at 
different  speeds  emit  also  a  strong  7 
radiation.  Rutherford  considers  the 
possibility  of  the  atoms  breaking  up 
in  a  number  of  distinct  ways,  each 
way  producing  the  ejection  of  a  /3 
particle  at  a  speed  which  is  definite, 
but  different  for  each  mode  of  disin- 
tegration. A  connection  is  shown  be- 
tween this  and  the  production  of  7 
rays,  and  the  "secondary"  X-rays 
given  off  by  different  substances  are 
also  due  to  the  same  causes.  The 
atom  is  considered  as  a  mass  of  posi- 
tive electricity,  surrounded  by  a  dis- 
tribution of  electrons  in  rapid  motion, 
probably  rotating.  There  may  be  two 
causes  for  instability,  one  producing 
the  ejection  of  a  7  particle  from  the 
center  of  the  atom,  and  the  other  a  /3 
particle  from  the  outer  parts  of  the 
atom.  The  bearing  of  this  theory  on 
several  radioactive  phenomena  is 
briefly  considered.  Prof.  Rutherford 
and  his  co-workers  at  the  University 
of  Manchester  are  turning  out  an  as- 
tonishing amount  of  excellent  work 
each  year  on  the  subject  of  radioac- 
tivity. 

X-Rays. — The  7  rays  and  X-rays 
are  believed  to  be  the  same,  though 
produced  in  somewhat  different  ways. 
Each  is  caused  by  the  stopping,  or 
starting,  of  negative  electrons,  shot 
out  as  |3,  or  as  cathode  rays.  The 
real  nature  of  the  X-rays  is  still  an 
-  open  question.  Many  regard  them  as 
pulses,  or  shocks,  which  are  propagat- 
ed somewhat  in  the  manner  01  very 
short  electric  waves;  while  others 
now  argue  that  they  are  projected 
streams  of  minute  particles.  The  past 
year  has  brought  no  very  great  ad- 
vance toward  a  settlement  of  this 
question.  Some  light  has  been  thrown, 


however,  upon  the  effects  produced  by 
the  rays,  especially  upon  the  "secon- 
dary" radiation  which  they  excite  in 
bodies  upon  which  they  fall.  The  na- 
ture of  this  radiation  has  been  shown 
to  depend  upon  the  "hardness"  of  the 
X-rays,  and  upon  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  substance  struck  by  them.  Ihe 
ionization  produced  by  them,  and 
their  absorption  by  matter  is  being 
further  examined;  the  absorption  of 
air  has  been  tested  over  distances  up 
to  100  m. 

Some  experimental  improvements 
are  announced  in  the  manner  of  gen- 
erating the  rays;  in  particular,  an 
electrical  generator  has  been  invent- 
ed, which  gives  unidirectional  im- 
pulses of  suitable  voltage  for  this 
purpose,  and  this  promises  to  be  a 
convenience.  (See  also  Inorganic  and 
Physical  Chemistry,  supra.) 

Terrestrial  Physics. — The  heat  de- 
veloped by  radioactive  changes  is  now 
well  known,  and  the  amount  of  radio- 
active matter  in  the  earth  can  be  esti- 
mated. Laby  has  shown,  in  an  inter- 
esting address  before  the  Australian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  that  the  amount  of  heat  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
radioactive  sources  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  earth  from  becom- 
ing any  cooler,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  pouring  a  steady  stream  of 
heat  into  space.  Indeed,  the  radioac- 
tive material  in  the  earth  may  be  act- 
ually heating  it  up.  Laby  considers 
the  effect  of  this  fact  upon  the  "age" 
of  the  earth.  Kelvin  found  the  pres- 
ent rate  at  which  heat  is  being  lost 
from  the  earth,  and  assumed  that  the 
earth  had  cooled  off  by  this  process 
since  the  crust  first  solidified.  He 
was  then  enabled  to  calculate  this 
time,  which  turned  out  to  be  of  the 
order  of  100  million  years.  If  we 
take  the  radioactive  material  into  ac- 
count, this  reasoning  will  lead  to  an 
age  which  is  indefinitely  long.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  radioactive  material  in  the 
earth,  and  it  may  be  that  other 
methods  of  calculating  the  earth's  age 
are  more  trustworthy.  The  best  re- 
sults point  to  two  or  three  hundred 
million  years. 

The  heat  fiow  in  the  earth  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  underground 
temperatures.     An  interesting  study 
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has  appeared  this  year  by  Lauchli,  of 
temperatures  in  a  deeply  overlaid 
tunnel,  in  which  it  id  pointed  out 
how,  in  boring  the  tunnel,  the  rock 
temperatures  will  indicate  the  prox- 
imity of  water,  and  thus  give  warn- 
ing of  danger  to  the  workers. 

Keliable  warnings  of  icebergs  at  sea 
have  been  eagerly  sought  for  since  the 
Titanic  disaster.  Probably  the  best 
device  brought  out  for  this  purpose 
is  the  one  by  Barnes,  who  has  placed 
a  sensitive  electrical  resistance  ther- 
mometer in  the  water,  and  connected 
it  to  an  automatic  recorder,  so  that  a 
permanent  and  continuous  record  of 
the  water  temperatures,  accurate  to  a 
thousandth  of  a  degree,  is  obtained. 
This  scheme  has  been  tested  on  sev- 
eral northern  sea  voyages  with  sur- 
prising results.  A  typical  ^'iceberg 
effect"  has  been  discovered,  which  con- 
sists first  of  all  of  a  considerable  rise 
in  temperature,  beginning  several 
miles  away  from  the  iceberg,  ample 
warning  being  thus  given  at  a  dis- 
tance of  over  half  a  mile.  To  ex- 
plain this  curious  effect,  Barnes  at 
first  assumed  that  the  fresh  water 
from  the  melting  ice  floated  upon  the 
surface  and  became  warmer  by  con- 
tact with  the  air,  but  analyses  of 
the  composition  of  the  water,  pub- 
lished in  Nature  for  Dec.  12,  showed 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
surface  water  near  an  iceberg  and 
that  elsewhere.  At  present  no  very 
convincing  explanation  is  available. 
The  nature  of  this  iceberg  effect  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  somewhat 
different  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  method  is  capable  of  yielding 
successful  results.  A  method  based 
on  electrical  conductivity  of  the  sea 
water  has  also  been  suggested,  and 
may  prove  to  be  useful,  though  the 
analyses  above  mentioned  make  it 
doubtful  if  any  considerable  success 
will  be  attained  by  it.  (See  also 
XXV,  Oceanography.) 

The  earth's  magnetism  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  theoretical 
work  during  the  past  year.  Swann 
considers  possible  causes  for  it,  due 
to  electric  currents  in  the  earth,  or  to 
the  presence  of  electric  charges  rotat- 
ing with  the  earth,  or  even  to  rota- 
tions of  electrons  within  the  mole- 
cules of  matter.     He  is  disposed  to 


favor  the  latter  assumption.  Bauer 
thinks  it  possible  that  there  are  elec- 
tric currents  circulating  about  the 
earth,  following  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude more  or  less,  but  disturbed  by 
local  causes  in  such  a  way  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  observed  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole.  Schuster  also  deals 
with  the  same  subject  in  a  presiden- 
tial address  before  the  Physical  So- 
ciety of  London.  (See  also  XXV, 
Terrestrial  Magnetism,) 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  being  carefully  observed 
imder  a  variety  of  conditions.  Gockel 
has  obtained  traces  of  a  connection 
between  variations  in  terrestrial  mag- 
netism and  the  vertical  electric  cur- 
rents between  the  air  and  the  ground, 
which  will,  if  established,  prove  very 
important.  Nippoldt  has  found  a  va- 
riation of  the  conductivity  of  the  air 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  changes 
with  the  latitude,  very  likely  due  to 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  sea 
and  land.  The  electric  charge  brought 
down  by  rain  has  also  received  some 
attention,  and  is  found  to  be  usually 
positive,  but  to  vary  with  circum- 
stances in  no  very  simple  manner. 

Electricity.— R.  W.  Wood  has  made 
some  interesting  experiments  on  the 
conducting  power  of  thin  metal  films 
which  have  been  cut  across  by  a  dia- 
mond, thus  producing  clean,  though 
narrow,  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
the  metal.  The  cuts  were  found  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  the  films 
much  less  than  would  be  expected. 
The  experiments  were  then  varied  by 
measuring  the  current  across  an  air 
space  between  flat  surfaces  placed 
parallel  and  extremely  close  together, 
but  not  in  contact;  the  distance  of 
separation  being  measured  by  optical 
means  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  of 
light.  In  every  case  considerable  con- 
ductivity was  found,  even  for  very 
low  applied  voltages.  The  electron 
theory  of  electric  conduction  requires 
that  the  metals  be  supplied  with  a 
lar^  number  of  free  electrons  within 
their  volume.  These  experiments 
would  indicate  that  the  electrons  also 
extend  out  for  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  actual  surfaces  and  form  a 
sort  of  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
metal. 

Becquerel  describes  a  new  phenom- 
enon. The  ''Hall  effect,"  a  sort  of  side 
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shift  of  a  current  in  a  conductor  due 
to  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field,  has 
given  the  theoriaU  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  The  direction  of  the  effect  is 
different  in  different  materials,  and 
various  causes  have  been  suggested. 
It  is  now  found  that,  in  the  case  of 
bismuth,  the  direction  of  the  Hall  ef- 
fect reverses  with  a  sufficiently  strong 
maffnetio  field,  and  varies,  moreover, 
with  the  temperature.  An  explana- 
tion, applicable  to  a  strongly  diamaf- 
netie  substance  like  bismuth,  is  lack- 
ing. Along  somewhat  the  same  sub.- 
ject,  Williams  presents  a  study  of  the 
motion  of  mercury  when  a  current 
passes  through  it  transverse  to  a 
strong  magnetic  field,  and  proposes 
that  these  motions  may  furnish  a  new 
method  for  conveniently  measuring 
the  strength  of  magnetic  fields. 

The  electric  spark  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  article  by  Mil- 
ner,  in  which  he  presents  an  illumi- 
nating theory  (based  on  ionization) 
of  t^  processes  occurring  in  this 
eomplicated  phenomenon. 

An  important  development  of  the 
electron  theory  is  furnished  by  Rich- 
ardson, who  has  continued  his  splen- 
did series  of  researches  by  a  paper 
ezplaininff  the  connection  between 
eontact  electromotive  force  and  ther- 
moelectricity. 

B.  O.  Pierce  has  made  a  careful 
study  and  given  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  anomalous  magnetization  of 
iron;  that  is,  of  the  curious  fact  that, 
on  breaking  the  magnetizing  current 
in  an  electromagnet,  the  iron  core 
Buty  be  found  to  be  magnetized  in  the 
reversed  sense. 

A  careful  inter-comparison  of  the 
electrical  resistance  standards  of  dif- 
ferent nations  by  an  international 
eommittee  took  place  this  year  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington, 
and  the  results  are  presented  by  Rosa 
and  Wolff. 

Wirdess  Trtegraphy.— I  m  p  r  o  v  e  • 
ments  in  generating  apparatus  for 
wireless  telegraphy  are  coming  stead- 
ily, especially  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
ducing a  vigorous  source  of  oscilla- 
tions of  high  (and  steady)  frequency. 
Chaffee  has  invented  a  new  "gap,"  a 
low-current,  high-voltage  discharge, 
between  plates  of  copper  and  alumin- 
ium in  an  atmosphere  of  moist  hydro- 
gen, which,  when  suitably  connected. 


can  be  used  for  the  production  of 
**impact  excitation"  in  an  auxiliarv 
circuit,  and  thereby  very  steady  oscil- 
lations of  enormous  f reouency  can  be 
produced.  These  are  likely  to  be  most 
useful  in  wireless  telephony.  The 
Poulsen  type  of  high  frequency  gen- 
erator is  oein^  used  commercially 
with  encouraging  success  between 
California  and  Hawaii.  It  is  eco- 
nomical of  power  and  little  affected 
by  disturbances. 

Eccles  gives  an  interesting  study  of 
the  electric  waves  occurring  in  na- 
ture, and  of  the  manner  of  propaga- 
tion of  electric  waves  in  general  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  the  va- 
riation in  distinctness  of  long-dis- 
tance signals  with  the  time  of  day. 
He  bases  his  theory  on  the  ionization 
of  the  atmosphere  by  sunlight. 

Heat.— The  limits  of  high  and  of 
low  temperatures  are  each  being  ex- 
tended, especially  in  regard  to  their 
accurate  measurement.  In  hiffh-tem- 
perature  research  the  C^physical 
Laboratory  and  the  Bureau  oi  Stand- 
ards are  taking  a  leading  part.  The 
scale  of  temperature  is  now  accurate 
to  a  tenth  of  a  degree  centigrade  up 
to  over  600  deg.,  and  to  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  precision  to  1,100 
deg.  The  melting  points  of  tungsten 
( 3,005  deg. )  and  of  other  metals  nave 
been  remeasured  this  year;  as  well  as 
the  specific  heats  of  metals  at  high 
temperatures,  a  most  ingenious  new 
electrical  method  for  this  determina- 
tion having  been  devised  by  Corbino. 
The  thermal  properties  of  water  are 
still  under  investigation.  Callendar 
has  worked  out  a  new  method  for  the 
accurate  determination  of  its  specific 
heat,  and  Mohler  reports  on  its  ex- 
pansion when  "super-cooled"  (with- 
out freezing)  below  the  freezing 
point.  In  the  domain  of  very  low 
temperatures,  Kamerlingh  Onnes  has 
made  a  notable  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  liquid  helium. 

An  ingenious  method  of  measuring 
very  low  gas  pressures,  based  on  their 
heat  conductivity,  is  presented  by 
Hale,  and  a  simple  device,  consisting 
mainly  of  an  ordinary  rubber  band 
under  tension,  is  reported  by  Trow- 
bridge, for  showing  invisible  heat  ra- 
diation. 

Mechanics. — Special  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  magnificent  work  of 
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Bridgman  on  high  pressures,  up  to 
20,000  atmospheres.  His  series  of  pa- 
pers this  year  covers  the  mode  of 
measuring  such  enormous  pressures, 
the  properties  of  liquid  and  solid 
mercury,  and  of  water  in  the  liquid 
and  five  solid  forms,  together  with 
breaking  tests  of  metals,  and  collapse 
of  thick  metallic  cylinders. 

Light.  —  Several  excellent  papers 
have  appeared  in  spectroscopy.  Ly- 
man has  extended  the  spectra  of  the 
alkali  earths  and  of  aluminium  to 
very  short  wave  lengths.  Gale  and 
Adams  have  made  a  most  careful 
study  of  the  changes  of  wave  length 
occurring  with  pressure  about  the 
source  of  light,  and  A.  S.  King  of  the 
Zeeman  effect  for  iron  and  titanium. 
The  purity  of  light  vibrations  has 
been  tested  in  vacuum  tubes,  and  Fa- 
bry and  Buisson  have  found  that 
tubes  of  the  rare  gas  krypton,  cooled 
by  liquid  air,  and  made  luminous  by 
electric  discharge,  furnish  light  of 
more  nearly  a  simple-vibration  type 
than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
discharge  tube.  A  similar  tube  (of 
neon)  has  been  found  bv  Coblentz  to 
be  remarkable  in  furnishing  almost 
no  **heat"  rays,  nearly  all  of  its  en- 
ergy being  given  off  in  the  form  of 
light. 

Exner  and  Haschek  have  completed 
a  monumental  work  on  the  spectra  of 
all  the  elements,  involving  much 
original  work,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  item  is  the  arc  spec- 
trum of  radium.  This  year  has  also 
been  marked  by  the  successful  com- 
pletion by  Kayser  of  his  great  work 
on  spectroscopy. 

A  new  idea  of  the  relations  which 
may  exist  among  the  light  vibrations 
forming  the  spectrum  of  a  substance 
is  furnished  by  the  suggestion,  by 
Mogendorff,  that  combination-vibra- 
tions may  exist,  analogous  to  combi- 
nation-tones in  acoustics.  This  idea 
should  assist  greatly  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  into 
related  groups. 

A  remarkable  paper  by  Wood  has 
appeared  on  the  mechanism  of  reflec- 
tion and  absorption  by  mercury  va- 
por.    A   true   "resonance"   radiation 


has  been  observed,  and  a  "resonance 
lamp"  devised,  which  gives  light  of 
hitherto  unattainable  purity.  Viewed 
by  this  light,  a  drop  of  warm  mer- 
cury sends  off  a  column  of  dense 
"smoke,"  the  appearance  being  due  to 
the  absorption  of  the  resonance  light 
by  the  vapor  rising  from  the  drop. 
On  increasing  the  pressure  of  mer- 
cury vapor  in  a  vessel,  a  gradual  suc- 
cession of  changes  is  observed,  from 
the  simple  resonance  radiation  to  a' 
true  reflection  from  the  "surface"  of 
the  gas,  similar  to  that  from  the  sur- 
face of  liquid  mercury,  though  occur- 
ring for  one  wave  length  only,  the 
vapor  being  entirely  transparent  for 
ordinary  light.  The  "resonance  spec- 
tra" of  iodine  vapor  furnish  a  subject 
for  a  second  paper  of  almost  equal  in- 
terest. 

On  the  borderland  between  light 
and  electricity  lies  the  subject  of 
photo-electricity,  the  emission  of  ions 
by  substances  when  illuminated.  An 
unusual  number  of  able  papers,  both 
theoretical  and  experimental,  have  ap- 
peared this  year  on  this  subject,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  their  varied  contents. 

General  Theories. — T  h  i  s  review 
should  not  close  without  a  brief  men- 
tion of  a  great  mass  of  theoretical 
work  on  the  larger  theories  of  phys- 
ics. The  cause  of  gravitation  has  re- 
ceived unusual  attention  this  year, 
some  half-dozen  theories  being  urged 
to  account  for  it,  mostly  electromag- 
netic in  character.  Longitudinal 
waves  are  suggested  by  Abraham,  and 
ideas  of  "ether  atoms"  and  other  in- 
tangible things  are  to  be  found  among 
the  other  papers.  The  theory  of  rel- 
ativity is  still  being  amplified  and 
explained.  Huntington  has  given  a 
very  lucid  "approach"  to  it;  though 
Magie,  and  others,  view  it  with  grave 
doubts.  Some  writers  would  discard 
the  ether  as  a  wornout  figment  of  the 
imagination,  but  Ehrenfest  concludes 
that  we  can  hardly  get  along  without 
it,  and  Nutting  would  retain  it,  per- 
haps as  a  "non-mechanical"  medium. 
If  the  ether  is  no  more,  a  genius  of 
a  high  order  is  sorely  needed  to 
invent  for  us  a  suitable  substitute. 
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OBOANIO   EVOLUTION 

W.   L.    TOWEB 


The  actiyities  of  the  p«8t  year 
center  around  the  phenomena  of 
heredity,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
development  therein  is  the  further 
investigation  of  sex-limited  and  sex- 
linked  inheritance  in  many  organ- 
isms; in  this  field  Morgan  has  been 
the  leading  investigator  in  his  con- 
tinued investigations  on  Droaophila. 
Confirmation  of  this  linking  of  char- 
acters -with  the  sex-determining  agent 
in  the  germ,  comes  from  many 
sources  in  diverse  organisms,  and  the 
understanding  of  some  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  inheritance  of  human 
diseases,  as  recorded  by  Davenport, 
take  on  added  significance,  and  are 
no  longer  enigmas. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  indicated 
in  some  of  the  general  works  that 
have  appeared  during  the  year,  nota- 
bly one  by  Loeb,  dealing  with  some 
of  the  mechanistic  conceptions  of  life, 
while  the  attractive  book  by  Darbi- 
shire,  gives  in  simple,  effective  terms 
and    illustrations    the    pith    of    the 

J  present  neo-Mendelian  situation.  A 
arger  field  is  covered  by  the  com- 
posite work  by  Coulter,  Castle,  East, 
Davenport  and  Tower,  dealing  with 
the  materials  of  present  investiga- 
tions by  some  of  those  active  therein. 
Lloyd  has  presented  the  arguments 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mutation 
regarding  the  origin  of  groups  in 
nature,  showing  that  a  plausible 
showing  for  origin  in  nature  can  be 
made  from  this  point  of  view.  Dav- 
enport has  given  a  first  collection 
of  the  data  of  heredity  in  human 
families  from  modern  aspects,  espe- 
cially in  abnormal  conditions  of  dis- 
ease and  unusual  ability,  that  is 
suggestive  and  a  real  basis  for 
eugenic   discussions    and    operations.. 


The  book  is  the  outcome  of  investi- 
gations supported  by  Mrs.  Harriman, 
and  at  present  centralized  in  the 
Eugenics  Record  office,  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

The  year  shows  especially  continued 
support  in  the  major  investigations 
of  experimental  evolution  in  America. 
Noteworthy  in  this  respect  are  the 
continued  support  that  is  given  proj- 
ects dealing  with  different  portions 
of  the  evolution  problem  by  American 
institutions  at  the  present  time.  At 
Harvard  University,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Columbia  University, 
permanent  projects,  purely  research 
in  character,  are  maintained  and 
supported,  while  many  of  the  state 
universities  and  agricultural  schools 
are  supporting  projects  that  are 
either  purely  investigation  or  the  ap- 
plications 01  present  evolution  knowl- 
edge to  industrial  uses.  The  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington,  at 
its  Station  for  Experimental  Evolu- 
tion, is  actively  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  heredity,  while  the  Desert 
Laboratory  at  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  is  mak- 
ing diverse  investigations  from  the 
geographic  aspect  and  undertaking 
extensive  experimental  investigations 
direct  in  nature,  thus  dealing  with 
portions  of  the  evolution  problem 
not  available  for  attack  in  most  lo- 
cations and  not  at  all  in  laboratories. 

Evolution  Theories:  Neo-Lamarc- 
kianism,  as  a  broad  hypothesis  of 
transmutation,  has  received  no  con- 
tribution in  its  support,  and  its 
validity  becomes  increasingly  doubt- 
ful. From  the  data  of  paleontology, 
Osborn  concludes  that  because  the 
grosser  forms  of  Lamarckian  inter- 
pretation of  the  transmission  of  ac- 
quired characters  has  been  apparently 
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disproved,  we  must  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  discovery  of  finer, 
more  subtle  relations  between  the 
germ  plasm  and  the  soma,  as  well 
as  the  external  environment.  This 
is  entirely  a  matter  for  experimental 
investigation,  and  Brown  seems  to 
have  made  the  most  important  test 
of  the  year  in  his  investigation  of 
the  Brown-Sequard  effect  in  guinea 
pigs,  where  he  finds  that  the  effect  is 
the  result  of  the  raised  excitability, 
of  a  mechanism  already  present, 
when  inhibiting  influences  are  re- 
moved by  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
Semon  contributes  another  interpre- 
tative r^aumS  of  the  current  experi- 
mental investigations,  and  Harvey's 
translation  of  Kignano  reveals  only 
the  cul-de'Sac  into  which  the  ad- 
herents of  this  hypothesis  are  driven. 
Neo-Darwinismy  with  its  basic 
principles  of  survival  per  selection 
of  useful  variations,  fares  no  better 
in  the  output  of  the  year.  The  in- 
vestigations center  around  the  ef- 
forts to  prove,  first,  the  action,  and 
second,  the  existence,  of  selection  and 
modification  on  the  basis  of  utility, 
and  the  investigation  of  elimination 
in  nature  as  a  means  of  explaining 
the  production  of  many  color  pat- 
terns— protective  resemblances  in  ani- 
mals. The  biometric  operations  cen- 
ter about  the  activities  of  Pearson, 
and  their  results  appear  in  the  main 
in  Biometrika.  Harris  has  continued 
his  biometric  investigations  upon 
plants,  especially  the  effects  of  starv- 
ation, and  continues  his  criticism  of 
the  pure  line  hypothesis,  while  Pearl 
has  written  of  the  place  and  use  of 
biometrics  in  biology.  Manders  finds 
that  butterflies  are  eaten  without  re- 
gard to  taste  or  discrimination,  in 
supposedly  inedible  Danaines,  dis- 
posing as  far  as  his  Observations  go, 
of  the  use  of  selection  in  mimetic 
forms.  Use  selection,  or  fittest  sur- 
vivals, seem  increasingly  to  be  less 
real  than  the  essayists  of  a  decade 
ago  wished  us  to  believe.  Castle, 
working  with  guinea  pigs  and  rats, 
finds  that  intensive  selection  in  one 
direction  produces  modifications  that 
are  inherited,  thus  raising  some  in- 
teresting questions  regarding  the 
fixity  of  unit  characters  of  which 
many  have  written  so  positively.  The 
question   whether   intensive   selection 


in  one  character  in  one  direction  in 
experiment  is  the  same  as  natural 
selection  in  nature  remains  open  and 
uninvestigated.  Experimental  inves- 
tigation of  this  problem  in  nature  ia 
badly  needed. 

Orthogenesis,  as  a  force  in  evolu- 
tion and  a  method  of  transmuta- 
tion, receives  even  less  consideration 
in  the  year,  and  remains  the  un- 
tested assumption,  upon  which  frag- 
mentary remains  or  the  sequence  of 
ontogenetic  stages  may  be  arranged 
for  display  in  a  finished  exhibit, 
without  further  investigation.  Its 
adherents  are  a  diminishing  band  of 
workers  in  phylogeny  and  descriptive 
ontogeny.  It  is  descriptive  of  a  sit- 
uation that  should  be  investigated 
by  analytical  methods  and  n<S  by 
the  plausible  juxtaposition  of  the 
facts  of  paleontology  and  ontogeny. 
Osborn  seems  to  be  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  this  hypothesis  at  present 
and  concludes  regarding  the  origin 
of  characters  that  his  studies  upon 
the  skull  and  horns  of  Titanotheres 
and  of  cattle,  skull  of  man,  and  skull 
and  teeth  of  horses  give  no  evidence 
to  him  that  indicates  discontinuity 
in  heredity  and  no  evidence  of  dis- 
continuity of  origin.  New  charac- 
ters arise  by  fine  gradations  which 
appear  continuous,  and  if  discon- 
tinuities exist  are  so  minute  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  fiuctuations. 

Mutation  has  become  a  by -word 
to  describe  everything  that  is  separ- 
ated by  gaps  from  its  apparent  an- 
cestor or  is  inheritable,  and  is  fast 
becoming  the  term  te  describe  an 
inheritable  departure  of  any  size,  di- 
rection, or  degree  of  complexity. 
Oenothera  is  still  the  object  of  many 
investigations,  and  noteworthy  in  the 
year  are  the  attempts  of  Davis  to 
produce  0.  Lamarckiana  by  the 
crossing  of  0.  grandiflora  with  O. 
biennis  in  which  a  form  resembling 
O.  Lamarckiana  resulte,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  shown  that  it  has  ths 
mutating  habit  of  De  Vries  stodc.  The 
production  of  O.  Lamarckiana  is  one 
thing,  a  mutating  stem  form  quite* 
a  different  problem.  This  aspect  of 
the  problem  is  presented  by  Tower 
in  preliminary  statement,  with  an 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  mutating 
stem  forms  as  the  product  of  com- 
plex   synthesis    by    intercrossing    in 
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whiob  stem  forms  that  are  stable  but 
mutate  are  produced  experimentally. 
Gates  and  Luts  continue  their 
studies  on  the  crossing  of  Oenothera, 
mnd  the  determinations  of  the 
cbromosone  complex.  Of  especial  in- 
terest is  the  account  of  the  triploid 
mutants  in  Omioihera  by  Lutz.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  mutations  are 
announced  in  the  literature  of  the 
year,  and  are  significant  only  of  re- 
awakening of  interest  in  evolution 
problems  from  the  experimental  as- 
pect. Of  interest  in  these  announce- 
ments is  that  by  Keeble  in  which  a 
giant  form  arose  suddenly  in  Primula 
sinensia  from  selected  extremes.  It 
breeds  true  and  is  sterile  when 
erossed  back  upon  parent.  Size  is 
due  to  large  cells  and  three  factors 
associated  in  the  production  of  the 
ehange  have  been  recognised. 

IsoUtioii  and  segregation,  as  forces 
in  evolution  or  methods  of  the  pro- 
duction of  groups  in  nature,  receive 
no  additional  evidence  in  their  sup- 
port or  analysis  of  importance  from 
any  source. 

Transmutation.  —  Transmu- 
tation hypotheses  seem  in  a  state  of 
flux,  in  which  the  good  is  being  tested 
out  and  the  dross  eliminated,  but  as 
vet  no  formulation  of  an  inclusive 
nypothesis  of  transmutation  that  is 
full^  in  accord  with  the  facts  now 
available  has  been  presented.  The 
problems  extend  beyond  the  labora- 
tory walls,  and  investigations  by 
many  men  in  diverse  lines  is  needed 
at  present  to  bring  that  refined  un- 
derstanding of  the  relations  of  or- 
ganisms in  nature,  and  of  the  origin 
of  natural  groups,  before  a  satisfac- 
tory     reformulation      of      evolution 


many  will  not  accept  the  interpreta- 
tion the  author  believes  in,  a  most 
substantial  residue  of  fact  and  desir* 
able  information  is  presented. 

The  Factors  of  Evolution.— The 
chief  activities  center  around  the  ex- 
perimental  investigation  of  heredity 
and  yariation. 

Variation. — Statistical  investiga- 
tions  still  claim  the  attention  of 
Pearson  and  his  co-workers,  dealing 
mainly  with  measurable  or  seriated 
characters  in  higher  organisms. 
Harris  continues  his  investigations 
upon  plants,  and  other  lesser  efforts 
occur  scattering  in  the  records  of 
the  year.  Coll«!tively  the  biometrio 
workers  have  failed  to  recognize  that 
the  present  condition  in  the  evolu- 
tion  problem  demands  analytical  in- 
vestigation, and  not  the  blendings  of 
statistics,  and  throughout  is  the  con- 
stant defect  of  regarding  their  ma- 
terials as  homogeneous  without  test- 
ing in  any  respect  their  nature. 
Populations  are  increasingly  shown 
to  be  in  all  respects  heterogeneous, 
and  statistical  theory  supposedly  de- 
mands for  its  proper  application 
homogeneous  arrays.  The  relation 
of  fiuctuations  and  mutations,  es- 
pecially in  pure  lines,  is  receiving  in- 
creasing attention,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  H>llow  the  practice  of  calling 
all  variations  that  are  not  inherited 
fiuctuations,  all  others  mutations  as' 
does  East,  although  many  still  ad- 
here to  the  DeVriesian  use  of  the 
terms  and  their  application. 

Heredity  presents  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity and  some  of  the  most  definite 
advances.  The  Galtonian  hypothesis 
receives  nowhere  contributions  of  any 
moment.    The  Galton  Laboratory  for 


hypotheses  will  be  profitable.  Mean- 1  National  Eugenics  is  still  collecting 
while  there  are  working  hypotheses  data  of  inheritance  from  this  point  of 
for  portions  of  the  entire  subject  view,  but  the  same  data  seems  at 
that  are  giving  highly  satisfactory 
results,  apparently  of  permanent 
worth. 

Pliylogeny  receives  less  attention 
than  in  the  past,  the  younger  work- 
ers being  drawn  into  the  experi- 
mental aspects  of  evolution.  Most 
noteworthv  in  the  year  is  the  publi- 
cation of  Patton's  work  dealing  with 
Ostracoderms,  a  none  too  well-known 
group  of  extinct  forms.  Only  com- 
mendation can  be  expressed  for  the 
masterly  work   presented,  and  while 


present,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
analysis,  to  be  more  in  line  in  its  be- 
havior with  the  principles  of  Mendel. 
The  most  noteworthy  contribution 
from  this  group  of  workers  is  the  in- 
vestigation by  Pearson  and  others  of 
the  heredity  of  albinism  in  the  hu- 
man race.  The  body  of  fact  is  re- 
markably extensive,  and  a  good  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  is  made.  Not 
many,  however,  will  agree  with  the 
interpretation  accompanying  the 
facts. 
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The  conspicuous  development  of 
neo-Mendelism  claims  most  of  the 
investigators  in  experimental  evolu- 
tion, and  an  increasing  number  of 
titles  are  found  in  the  literature  of 
this  subject  each  year.  Collins  has 
written  of  the  phenomena  of  gametic 
coupling  as  a  cause  of  correlations. 
East  thinks  that  the  Mendelism  nota- 
tion describes  physiological  as  well 
as  other  characters,  a  conclusion 
based  upon  his  experience  with  corn, 
tobacco  nicotina  and  other  plants. 
Emerson  continues  his  investigations 
upon  corn  and  other  plants,  Castle 
with  guinea  pigs  and  rats,  Daven- 
port in  poultry,  while  Hays,  Groth, 
Moore  and  many  others  give  data 
from  experimental  tests  showing  the 
application  of  Mendelism  methods  of 
investigation  to  the  problems  of 
heredity,  and  the  accuracy  of  for- 
mulation of  the  phenomena  in 
Mendelian  terms.  Throughout  one 
finds  a  too  active  tendency  to  intro- 
duce added  factors  whenever  any  dif- 
ficulty is  found  instead  of  withhold- 
ing publication  until  the  cause  of  the 
condition  can  be  tested.  The  con- 
ception of  factors  and  determiners, 
the  operation  of  these  on  the  basis 
of  presence  and  absence  seems  in  the 
total  results  of  the  year  to  have 
gained  materially  in  strength  by  the 
accrued  data.  No  really  non-Men- 
del ian  cases  have  been  presented  that 
are  adequately  investigated. 

The  inheritance  of  sex  and  the 
relation  of  sex  to  the  problems  of 
hereditjr  continue  one  of  the  central 
topics  m  present  investigations.  The 
idea  that  the  sex  is  determined  at 
fertilization  by  the  nature  of  the 
uniting  gametes  has  in  the  year  re- 
ceived continued  support  in  the  in- 
creasing number  oi  instances  of 
chromosomal  differences  that  are  be- 
ing discovered  and  in  the  experi- 
mental confirmation  of  the  same  con- 
cept. No  results  have  appeared  that 
indicate  that  the  sex  can  be  modified 
after  it  is  once  established  by  the 
union  of  the  gametes.  Several  good 
r^sum^  of  the  entire  subject  of  sex 
determination  and  inheritance  have 
appeared,  especially  by  Hertwig  and 
Kammerer;  and  Wilson  has,  from  the 
cytological  side,  added  further  data 
'*'^"firming  his  former  observations 
conclusions.     Little  doubt  exists 


of  the  reality  of  the  difference  of  tbe 
male  gametes  into  two  classes  in  all 
sexuafly  reproduced  animals,  but  in 
plants  no  chromosome  differences 
have  been  discovered.  The  problem 
of  sex  determination  in  plants  is  still 
open.  In  animals  it  seems  approach* 
ing  a  solution,  which  may  not  be  far 
distant. 

Closely  correlated  with  this  is  the 
discovery  and  further  study  of  the 
instances  of  sex -limited  inheritance. 
Of  sex-limited  inheritance  Daven- 
port, Cole,  Dexter,  Morgan,  Little, 
Sturtevant,  and  others  present  nu- 
merous instances  in  mammals,  birds 
and  other  organisms,  all  agreeing  in 
the  principle  that  the  agent  in  the 
gamete  that  is  productive  of  the  char- 
acter is  in  some  way  associated  with, 
or  linked  to,  the  sex-determining 
agents,  and  may  therefore  often  be 
limited  to  one  sex.  Differences  exist 
in  the  application  and  terminology  of 
the  formula  that  are  of  no  moment. 
This  aspect  of  inheritance  appears  of 
much  practical  importance  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  conditions 
in  hereditary  disease,  and  in  the  ex- 
amples given  by  Davenport,  many  of 
the  conditions  found  are  comprenen- 
sible  only  in  the  light  of  sex-limited 
inheritance. 

The  investigations  of  Morgan  and 
his  coworkers  have  brought  to  light 
a  wealth  of  facts  that  show  the  link- 
ing of  factors  with  the  sex-determin- 
ing agent  in  the  gamete.  Their  plac- 
ing it  upon  the  accessary  chromo- 
some is  only  one  of  convenient  loca- 
tion; no*  proof  of  such  position  is 
made.  The  investigations  show  more 
than  any  others  thus  far  have  done, 
the  extensive  array  of  factors  in  the 
gamete  and  the  fact  of  their  associa- 
tion in  precise  positions  in  the 
gametic  system.  It  is  of  interest  to 
find  that  this  phenomenon,  present 
in  Drosophila  of  the  stock  that  Mor- 
gan is  using,  has  apparently  not  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  other  stocks 
of  this  fiy  that  has  been  used  by 
other  workers.  The  problem  of  tbe 
initiation  of  the  extensive  series  of 
losses  of  factors,  and  the  rise  of 
many  inheritable  departures  from 
the  normal  awaits  elucidation. 

The  inheritance  of  secondary  sex- 
ual characters  and  the  action  of  in- 
ternal   secretions    thereon    as    usual 
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show    the    cu8ton\ary    discussion    in 
scattered  papers. 

Some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the 
heredity  problems,  in  respect  to  the 
advances    in   cytology   are    discussed 
by  Wilson,  who  is  not  convinced  that 
characters  can  be  traced  to  cell  ele- 
ments, though  in  some  instances  unit 
characters  may  in  some  way  be  con- 
nected    with     material     substances. 
Determiners   are  thought  of   as  dif- 
ferential  factors    in  the   ontogenetic 
reactions    that   belong   to    the   germ 
cell  as  a  whole.    Cytological  evidence 
at  present  would  place  most  of  the 
hereditary  reactions  within  the  scope 
of  these  bodies,  the  two  gametes  be- 
ing of  equal  importance  in  the  opera- 
tions.    Loeb,  on  the  contrary,  after 
crossing    species    of    Fundulus,    ex- 
presses his  belief  that  fertilization  is 
primarily    and    essentially    artificial 
parthenogenesis,  and  as  the  result,  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  characters 
through  the  sperm  is  in  many  cases 
merely    an    accessory    function.      It 
(the   sperm)    becomes    of    vital    im- 
portance only  in  those  forms  where' 
the  male  is  heterozygous  for  sex  and 
where  the  species  can  only  be  prop- 
agated through  sexual  reproduction. 
Selection     is     shown     oy     Castle 
from   experimental    investigations   to 
be  able  to  modify  a  unit  character 
quantitatively     in     either     direction 
through  a  series  of  generations,  show- 
ing   the    presence    in    the    germs    of 
quantitative    variations,    capable    of 
accumulation,  but  to  what  extent  has 
not  been  determined.     Castle  thinks 
that    selection    or    like    cumulative 
processes    might    be    responsible    for 
much     change     in     nature     without 
crossing     or     other     agencies.       The 
bearing    of    these    experiments    upon 
the  unit  character  concept  is  pointed 
out.     The  statistical   studies   of  the 
year  have  produced  no  new  points  of 
interest. 

Eugenics. — ^Most  noteworthy  in 
this  field  is  the  appearance  of  Dav- 
enport's collection  of  the  data  of 
human  families,  which  presents  for 
the  first  time  data  from  the  hiunan 
race  that  is  in  form  to  be  analyzed. 
Apparently  many  of  the  pedigrees 
show  inheritance  in  Mendelian  fash- 
ion, the  doubtful  cases  needing  fur- 
ther investigation.  The  entire  trend 
in   this   field  in   the   year   has  been 


to  analyze  the  facts  of  human  hered- 
ity in  terms  of  Mendelian  behavior, 
not  always  too  wisely,  but  sugges- 
tive of  problems  for  further  study. 
The  few  contributions  from  the 
bioraetric  school,  present  nothing  new. 
or  useful.  (See  also  XVI,  Eugenics; 
XVIII,  Prevention,  Correction,  and 
ChaHty;  XXVIII,  Sociology;  and 
XXX,  Pathology  and  Medicine,) 

Experimental    Evolution. — The    ef- 
forts of  the  year  center  about  two 
lines    of    investigation,    to    produce 
changes  through  the  use  of  incident 
external  factors,  and  to  produce  mu- 
tating stem  forms.    The  experiments 
of  Davis  with  Oenothera  have  been 
given    (see  **Mutation,"  supra),  but 
failed   to   produce   the   mutating   se- 
quence of  events  present  in  the  lines 
used  by  DeVries.     Tower  has  shown 
in  preliminary  statement  some  of  the 
results  produced  in  the  production  of 
mutating     stem      forms.       Complex 
stable  races  are  produced  by  the  free 
intercrossing    in    nature    of    two    or 
three  species.    These  breed  true  with 
little    variation,    but    the    mutating 
behavior  may  be  initiated  in  any  of 
these  strains  by  external  conditions. 
Several    species    of   Leptinotara   are 
used.      Firth    has    independently    in- 
vestigated <the    modifying    action    of 
salts  added  to  the  water  of  the  soil 
and    also    when    injected    into    the 
ovaries  of  plants,  and  finds  that  in 
carefully  pedigreed  strains  of  Oeno- 
thera  and    in    Epilobium,   especially 
changes  are   produced  by  the  injec- 
tion of  salts  into  the  ovule  that  in 
some  instances  are  inherited  to  the 
F,    generation.     The    paper    is    ap- 
parently    a     preliminary     announce- 
ment.   His  results  duplicate  and  con- 
firm, in  action,  in  principle  and  re- 
sults    the     investigations     of     Mac- 
Dougal.      Kammerer    continues    his 
studies  upon   the  action  of  changed 
conditions    in    producing   changes    in 
Amphibia    and    reptiles,    and    Tower 
his  on  the  action  of  incident  agents 
to  produce  heritable  changes  in  ani- 
mal.    The  results  are  confirmatory 
of  the  general  conclusions  stated  in 
previous  publications. 
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J^^H^ral   Survey   of   the  Year.— A 
^^KKh  ^^  ^h®  researches  in  zoology 
^Hompleted  during  1912  reveals  a  sus- 
tained  enthusiasm   in   the   study   of 
genetics    and    a    continued    intensive 
consideration    of    the    physical    and 
chemical  nature  of  the  organism.  The 
influence  of  thought  along  these  lines 
is  evident  even  in  papers  of  the  more 
strictly  morphological  type. 

The  volume  of  work  published  has 
been  large  and  distributed,  as  usual, 
over  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Al- 
though there  has  been  an  increased 
interest  in  the  marine  laboratories, 
the  study  of  land  and  fresh-water 
forms  has  not  suffered;  this  is  due 
in  part  to  the  very  timely  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  summer  labora- 
tories of  some  of  our  inland  colleges 
and  universities. 

One  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
marine  laboratories  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Harpswell  and  Woods  Hole, 
may  obtain  information  of  their  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  from  the 
prospectuses  issued  by  these  institu- 
tions and  from  reports  published 
from  time  to  time  in  Science  and  the 
Biological  Bulletin;  those  wishing 
data  concerning  the  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, at  Beaufort,  Woods  Hole  and 
elsewhere,  may  find  it  in  the  report* 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries; 
while  information  regarding  the 
Tortugas  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  may  be  found  in  the  year 
book  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  published  each  year  in 
January.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
and  useful  account  of  the  marine 
biological  station  of  San  Diego  has 
been  given  by  Bitter".  Two  important 
expeditions  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Marine  Biology  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  during  the  year; 
one  to  Jamaica,  the  other  to  the 
Bahamaa. 


ZOOLOGY 

David  Hilt  Tejjicent 


During  the  year  several  publica- 
tions of  a  somewhat  general  interest 
have  appeared;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Seventh  International  Zoological  Con- 
gresa,  held  in  Boston  in  1907,  printed 
by  the  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
and  Verhandlungen  dee  VIII  Inter- 
nationalen  Zoologen  Congrees,  held 
in  Gratz  in  1910  (Fischer,  Jena). 
Both  of  these  contain  numerous  ab- 
stracts of  papers  given  by  American 
zoologists  in  these  two  congresses. 

An  event  of  more  than  national  in- 
terest has  been  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia.  Abstracts 
of  papers  given  at  this  meeting  ap- 
pear in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy, Volume  LXIV,  Part  I,  while 
the  papers  in  full  are  to  be  published 
in  the  commemorative  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Academy. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  zoological  literature  of 
the  year  is  that  of  Jackson"  on  the 
"Phylogeny  of  the  Echini,"  which 
will  b^ome  increasingly  useful  to 
those  interested  in  modern  echino- 
derms.  The  publication  of  The  Evo- 
lution of  the  Vertebrates  and  their 
Kin  by  Patten  (Blakistons)  marks 
the  completion  of  a  long  continued 
and  careful  research. 

Child's"  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reproduction  in  organisms, 
based  largely  upon  his  own  investi- 
gations during  the  past  ten  years, 
seems  destined  to  cause  discussion. 
Child  expresses  the  feeling  which  is 
behind  tne  growing  reaction  of  a 
large  number  of  zoologists  affainst 
the  mass  of  involved  speetuation 
which  has  grown  up  around  the 
germ-plasm  hypothesis,  and  urses  a 
return  to  the  consideration  of  laett, 
both  those  which  are  in  accord  and 
those  which  disagree  with  the  prea- 
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ent  trend  of  biological  thought.  That 
the  unrest  in  this  particular  field 
has  a  counterpart  in  other  lines  of 
investigation,  is  shown  by  the  re- 
investigation of  many  zoological 
problems  that  have  very  generally 
been  considered  as  solved.  There  has 
come  a  sober  realization  of  the  fact 
that  a  name  for  a  process  is  not  an 
explanation,  nor  the  model  of  an 
organism,  an  organism. 

The  literature  of  the  year  dis- 
cussed in  this  r^8um4  is  chiefly  that 
of  zoology,  although  mention  is  made 
of  researches  in  physical  and  physio- 
logical chemistry  which  are  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  zoologists. 

Taxonomy. — During  the  year  the 
results  of  many  investigations  based 
on  material  collected  by  various  ex- 
peditions have  been  published.  The 
references  given  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  Further  information 
may  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
various  societies  and  in  the  bulletins 
and  reports  issued  by  national  and 
state  institutions. 

Garman,"  Barbour,*  Thayer  and 
Bangs'"  and  Allen^  have  made  avail- 
able much  of  interest  regarding 
Chinese  vertebrates.  Barbour*  has 
brought  out  much  information  re- 
garding the  zoogeography  of  the  East 
Indian  islands.  Eigenmann"  has 
^iven  a  splendid  consideration  of  the 
fresh-water  fishes  of  British  Guiana, 
with  a  study  of  the  ecological  group- 
ing of  species.  Cory,"  in  a  work  of 
considerable  local  value,  has  given  a 
systematic  consideration  and  a  key  to 
the  mammals  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Swarth**  has  contributed  a 
similar  report  on  birds  and  mammals 
from  Vancouver  Island.  Ruthven^' 
has  made  further  information  re- 
garding the  amphibians  and  reptiles 
of  Mexico  available.  Eraser's" 
treatment  of  the  hydroids  of  Beau- 
fort will  be  useful  to  workers  in  that 
region.  H.  L.  Clark"  has  added  to 
his  long  series  of  papers  on  the 
echinoderms  one  on  Hawaiian  and 
other  Pacific  Echini.  Mayer**  has 
given  a  much  needed  account  of  the 
Ctenophore  fauna  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America.  Osborn"' 
has  presented  the  results  of  his 
study  of  the  Bryozoa  of  the  Woods 
Hole  Region;  Berry^  has  made  ac- 
cessible a  large  amount  of  material 


on  the  aphalopods  of  western  North 
America,  and  Rathbun**  has  added  to 
her  useful  work  on  the  Crastacia  by 
a  consideration  of  Cuban  forms. 

Morphology. — Andrews'   has   added 
to  his  series  of  studies  on  the  craw- 
fish   an    account   of    the    manner     in 
which     the     female     spiny     lobster 
Panulirua,  and  the  "sea  cockroach," 
ParibiwuSf  carry  masses  of  spermat- 
ophores    on    the    underside    of    the 
thorax,  and  of  the  specialized  claws 
which  are  possibly  used  in  releasing^ 
the  sperm  at  the  right  time  to  meet 
the  eggs.    Ferguson**  has  studied  the 
origin  of  connective  tissue  cells,  the 
formation    of   fibers   and   of   bundles 
in  the  fins  of  living  fish.     Jackson^ 
has    determined   that   sex   in   youngs 
rats  may  be  recognized  by  the  ano- 
genital     distance,     which     is     much 
greater    in    the    male    than    in    the 
female.      Jordan    and    Steele**    have 
demonstrated    intercalated    discs    in 
the  heart  muscle  of  some  17  forms, 
finding  such  discs  in  all  of  the  forms 
studied      with      the      exception      of 
Limulua,      Kepner    and    Taliaferro*" 
have  shown  that  the  sensory  epithe- 
liiun  in  the  pharynx  and  ciliated  pits 
in  Microatoma  caudatum  functions  in 
testing     the     surrounding     medium. 
Kofoid  and  Rigden**  have  discovered 
an  unusual  method  of  a  sexual  repro- 
duction   (schizogony)    in   Qonyaulctx, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  linear 
chain.      Osborn**    has    described    the 
structure   of    Clinoatomum   margirM- 
turn,    a    trematode    parasite    of    the 
frog,  bass  and  heron.     MacFarland** 
has  given   the   classification   and   an 
account   of   the   general    morphology 
of  the  nudibranch  family  Dironidae, 
Pearl    and    Curtis**    have    reinvesti- 
gated the  formation  of  the  albumen, 
membranes  and  shell  of  the  egg  of 
the  domestic  fowl.    They  have  shown 
that  the  yolk  remains  in  the  albumen 
part  of  the  oviduct  for  about  three 
hours,   during   which   it   acquires   40 
to  50  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  total 
albumen;    in  the   isthmus   for  about 
one  hour,  where  the  shell  membranes 
are    acquired;    and    about   the   same 
length  of  time  in  the  uterus,  where 
the  thin  albumen  is  taken  in  through 
the     shell     membranes     by    osmosis. 
Bullard'*    has    made    a    comparative 
study    of    different    regions    of    the 
spinal  cord  in  a  long  series  of  mam- 
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mala,  and  Sheldon"  has  given  an 
excellent  account  of  the  olfactory 
tracts  and  centers  in  Teleosts.  Til- 
ney"  has  demonstrated  a  similarity 
between  the  venous  organization  of 
the  ruminant  ungulate  Tragulus 
meminna  and  that  of  marsupials. 
Lowsley^  has  found  that  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland  in  man  is 
made  up  of  tubules  originating  in 
the  floor  of  the  urethra.  It  is  an 
independent  structure  which  may  be 
lacking.  Wilder^  has  contributed  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  anatom- 
ical details  of  the  adult  limbs  of 
Necturus.  Young*  in  reconsidering 
the  much  discussed  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  epithelium  in  fiatworms 
has  presented  evidence  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  true  epithelium  to  a 
condition  in  which  the  epithelium  has 
been  replaced  by  a  cuticle. 

Embryology. — Some  of  the  contri- 
butions in  embryology  are  especially 
welcome  since  they  deal  with  debated 
questions.  This  may  be  said  concern- 
ing the  work  of  Bremer*  and  Clark". 
Bremer  has  shown  that  in  the  rabbit 
the  primary  blood  vessels  arise  from 
a  network  of  ^'angioblast  cords'' 
(solid  outgrowths),  derived  from  the 
extra-embryonic  plexus  of  blood  ves- 
sels, while  Clark  has  determined  that 
in  the  frog  tadpole  the  growth  of 
lymphatics  is  independent  of  the 
mesenchyme  cells.  New  lymphatic 
protoplasm  and  nuclei  are  formed  by 
the  extension  of  preexisting  lymph- 
atic endothelium. 

Lewis'*  has  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  form 
of  the  stomach  in  human  embryos. 
Mall^  has  described  the  location  of 
the  atrio- ventricular  muscle  bundle 
in  all  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  human  heart,  and  has  followed 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
musculature  from  the  circular  mus- 
cles of  the  heart  tube.  Essick**  has 
shown  the  origin  of  the  gray  matter 
found  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
adult  rhombencephalon  in  man  to 
be  from  the  rhombic  lip.  The  cells 
of  the  arcuate  and  pontine  nuclei 
arise  around  the  attachment  of  the 
roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  mi- 
grate through  definite  paths  to  their 
proper  places. 

Several  investigations  deal  with 
the  earlier  stages  of  development  in 


various  forms.    Bartelemez*  has  found 
that  in  the  pigeons  egg  bilateral ity 
may  be  traced  back   in   the  ovarian 
history  as  far  as  the  youngest  oocytes 
in  the  adult  ovary.    Just*'  has  given 
experimental   proof   that  in  the  egg 
of   Nereis  the   first  cleavage   furrow 
passes   through    the   sperm   entrance 
point;  this  idea,  which  has  been  held 
by    many    embryologists,    now    being 
confirmed.      Mark    and    Long^*    have 
devised  methods   and  apparatus   for 
obtaining  the  living  eggs  of  rats  and 
mice  which  will  prove  of  great  im- 
portance   in    the   experimental    field. 
Newman"  and  Patterson**  have  con- 
tinued independent  observations  on  a 
subject  in  which  they  formerly  col- 
laborated.    Newmann's  study  of  the 
oogenesis    and    of    one    fertilization 
stage   of   the   nine-banded    armadillo 
gave  further  evidence  that  the  quad- 
ruplets of  this  form  are  derived  from 
a    single    fertilized    egg.      Patterson 
has  studied  a  series  of  early  stages 
of   development    and   has   discovered 
that  the  embryos  arise  as  the  result 
of  budding  in  the  embryonic  vesicle. 
Patterson*^  in  an  investigation  of  a 
similar   problem  in  the  development 
of  the  viviparous  rhabdocoel  Oraffilia 
gemellipara  has  found  that  the  two 
embryos,   commonly   found  within   a 
capsule,  arise  from  two  eggs  and  are 
not  the  product  of  a  single  fertilized 
egg.    Riddle*^  has  shown  that  in  the 
hen,  true  yolk  may  be  found  in  the 
connective    tissue    which    lies    exter- 
nally to  the  follicular  membrane  of 
capsules  which  have  previously  liber- 
ated   ova.      Smith"**    has    given    an 
excellent   account   of   this   o^Sgenesis, 
maturation  and  fertilization,  and  of 
the  general  embryonic  and  larval  de- 
velopment   of    Cryptobranchus.      Le- 
fevre    and    Curtis**    in    a    paper    of 
much   scientific   and   economic   value 
have  presented  an  account  of  the  re- 
production and  artificial  propagation 
of  fresh-water  mussels. 

Cytology. — Many  of  the  papers 
mentioned  under  the  other  headings 
contain  a  record  of  observation  on 
cell  structure.  Those  considered  in 
this  section  deal  chiefly  with  this 
subject  alone.  Conklin'^  has  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  '*kern-plasma  relation." 
He  has  shown  clearly  that  in  Crefi- 
I  dula  the  growth  of  chromatin  during 
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cleavage  is  not  as  great  as  has  been 
assumed  by  some  investigators  from 
a  study  of  echinodeirm  eggs,  being  an 
increase  of  about  8  per  cent,  for 
each  division  period  from  the  two- 
to  the  32-oell  stage,  instead  of  an 
increase  in  geometrical  ratio.  He 
has  also  shown  that  the  volume  of 
cytoplasm  more  than  doubles  be- 
tween the  one-cell  and  the  24-cell 
stage,  the  growth  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  yolk;  Conklin**  has  also 
shown  that  in  different  races  and 
species  the  important  factor  in  de- 
termining body  size  is  the  duration 
and  rate  of  cell  growth  and  cell  di- 
vision. Within  the  same  species  dif- 
ferences in  body  size  are  due  to 
differences  in  cell  number,  the  size 
of  cells  being  approximately  con- 
stant. 

Lillie'*  has  concluded  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spermatozoan  in  fertiliza- 
tion involves  two  distinct  phases,  the 
first  being  a  sudden  and  marked  in- 
crease in  permeability  of  the  egg 
membrane,  the  second  consisting  es- 
sentially in  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal interchange  between  nucleus  and 
cytoplasm. 

Boring*  in  a  study  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  cause  of 
the  appearance  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  in  the  .male  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  cannot  be  caused  by 
an  internal  secretion  of  the  inter- 
stitial cells  of  the  testis,  since  there 
is  no  evidence  of  an  internal  secre- 
tion by  any  cells  of  the  interstitial 
tissue.  Guyer^  has  determined  that 
in  his  sterile  guinea  chicken  hybrids 
no  spermatozoa  are  developed  in  the 
testes;  the  seminiferous  tubules  are 
few  in  number.  Whitehead**  has 
shown  that  the  granules  in  the  in- 
terstitial cells  of  the  testis  in  the 
pig,  and  probably  also  of  the  cat, 
consist  of  a  combination  of  proteid 
with  fatty  material.  He  has  con- 
cluded that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  mitochondria  of  tbe  sex 
cells  of  the  pig  and  cat  can  be  identi- 
fied with  the  granules  in  the  inter- 
stitial cells.  Montgomery**  has  con- 
cluded from  his  study  of  Peripatua 
that  since  the  mitochondria  are 
thrown  off  by  the  spermatozoa  dur- 
ing development,  the  idea  of  direc- 
'on    of    cytoplasmic     activities    by 


mitochondria    should    be    held    with 
caution. 

Hegner^  has  traced  the  biatoiy 
of  the  germ  cells  in  the  paedogenetio 
larvae  of  Miaator,  Metcalf**  has  de- 
scribed a  striking  occurrence  in  the 
mitosis  of  Op<Uina  tnitotioa  in  which 
the  nuclei  *'rest"  in  the  midst  of 
mitosis.  Kite  and  Chambers*  have 
shown  that  a  promising  application 
of  vital  staining  methods  may  be 
made  in  the  study  of  chromosomee. 

Mun^n**  in  a  full  paper  haa  re- 
viewed the  literature  on  the  vitelline 
body  and  has  made  many  new  ob- 
servations. He  has  shown  that  the 
true  yolk  nucleus  (vitelline  body),  ia 
a  centrosphere  derived  from  the 
centrosome  of  dividing  olSgonia. 

Papers  by  Morgan,  Payne,  Stevens, 
Tennent  and  Wilson  deal  with  var- 
ious    phases    of    the    activities     of 
chromosomes.      Morgan**    has    deter- 
mined   that    a    lagging    chromosome 
present   in   the   male   producing   egg 
of  Phylloxerana  passes  to  the  outer 
pole  of  the  spindle  and  forms  a  sep- 
arate   vesicle    in    the    polar    body. 
Payne**  has  made  a  further  study  of 
the  chromosomes  of  the  Reduviidae. 
Stevens*^  has  described  parasynapsia 
in     the     young     spermatocytes     of 
Ceuthophilua,        The       chromosomee 
twist   together   in   parasynapsis   and 
untwist  in  the  prophase  of  the  first 
maturation    mitosis.      She    has    con- 
cluded   that    in    this    form    the   first 
maturation  division  is  a  segregating 
division    of    previously    paired    and 
united  homologous,  univalent  chrom- 
osomes.    Wilson,**  through  his  study 
of  Batracosepa  and  TomopterUf  has 
convinced  himself  that  synapsia,  and 
in  these  animals,  parasynapsis,  is  a 
fact,  but  he  does  not  feel  that  it  has 
yet  been  demonstrated  that  the  re- 
duction division  consists  in  the  dis- 
junction   of    the    same    chromoeomes 
that  unite  in  synapsis.    His  critical 
consideration  of  maturation  phenom- 
ena should  do  much  toward  bringing 
about  a  thoughtful  reconsideration  of 
facts  and  hypotheses  in  this  field. 

Tennent****  has  shown  that  dimor- 
phism among  Tottopneu8t99  sperma- 
tozoa exists  and  that  there  is  a  cor- 
relation between  chromosomes  and 
visible  characters  in  hybrid  eefaineid 
larvae. 
EzperimMital   Zoology.— Many   ex- 
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perimental  studies  have  been  based 
upon  the  protozoa.  Baitsell*  has 
concluded  that  his  experiments  show 
conclusively  that  conjugation  in 
S^lonichia  is  induced  by  external 
oonditions  affecting  the  organism, 
and  that  it  bears  no  relation,  in  this 
form  at  least,  to  a  particular  period 
of  the  life  cycle.  Watters"  in  a 
study  of  Blepharisma  has  reached 
conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Jen- 
nings and  Pearl  re^^arding  the  size 
relationships  of  conjugants  and  non- 
eon  jugants  in  Paramoecium.  Peebles** 
has  shown  that  when  Paramoecium 
is  cut  transversely,  the  nucleated 
fragment  may  regenerate  the  lost 
part.  Some  individuals  grow  to  the 
original  size  before  division;  some 
divide  earlier  in  the  original  plane. 
She  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
small  race  by  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  cytoplasm. 

Woodruff^  has  produced  a  distinc- 
tive contribution  in  his  work  on  the 
sequence  of  the  protozoan  fauna  in 
bay  infusions.  He  has  shown  that 
air,  hay  and  water  are  all  sources 
from  which  the  protozoa  of  infusions 
are  derived;  the  observations  tend 
to  confirm  the  idea  that  some 
amoebae  appear  as  amoeba  flagellates, 
which  gradually  increase  in  size  and 
finally  assume  the  form  of  the  typical 
amoeba  Proteus.'  Fine"  has  shown 
that  the  acidity  of  hay  infusions  is 
essentially  due  to  bacteria.  Protozoa 
play  only  a  small  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  acids.  The  sequence  of 
protozoa  and  the  course  of  titratable 
acidity  in  a  culture  possess  no  in- 
timately mutual  relation.  Jacobs" 
has  concluded  that  different  species 
of  protozoa  show  a  characteristic  re- 
action and  resistance  to  CO,.  The 
general  effects  of  CO,  are  to  cause 
cessation  of  movement,  absorption  of 
water  and  subsequent  swelling,  in- 
jury to  the  cell  wall,  death  aijd 
coagulation  of  protoplasm. 

A  large  number  of  papers  deal 
with  the  effect  of  an  altered  environ- 
ment on  the  organism.  King"  has 
found  that  there  is  some  evidence 
that  sex  in  amphibia  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  decreasing  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  egg,  at  or  before  the  time 
of  fertilization.  King"  has  shown 
that  solutions  of  amido  acids  can 
alter    the    rate    at    which    eggs    of 


Arbacia  and  Chaetopterua  develop, 
but  have  no  influence  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  development. 
Nice*^  has  determined  that  the  fe« 
cundity  of  alcohol,  nicotine  and  caf- 
feine treated  mice,  and  mice  sub- 
jected to  tobacco  fumes  is  greater 
than  that  of  mice  not  so  treated,  but 
that  the  young  of  the  drugged  mice 
have  less  vitality  than  those  of  the 
untreated  control  series.  Rau  and 
Rau"  have  shown  an  influence  of 
climatic  conditions  in  determining 
the  length  of  life  of  Satumid  moths. 
Stevens"  has  suggested  that  the  er- 
ratic sex  ratios  in  collected  Dio- 
brotica  material  may  be  an  example 
of  a  shifting  of  a  normally  equal 
sex  ratio  or  the  partial  exclusion  of 
one  sex  by  peculiarities  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

Shull"  and  Whitney""  have  con- 
tinued their  work  on  Hydaiina  aenia* 
ShuU  has  concluded  that  whether  a 
female  is  to  be  a  male  producer  or 
a  female  producer  is  decided  in  the 
growth  period  of  the  parthenogenetic 
^f^^  from  which  the  female  hatches, 
by  chemical  substances  supplied  dur- 
ing that  period.  Whitney"  has  de- 
termined similarly  for  the  general 
problem,  i.  e.,  that  the  production 
of  male-producing  females  can  be 
partly  or  wholly  repressed  by  exter- 
nal conditions.  He  has  also  con- 
cluded that  parthenogenetic  races 
may  be  distinct  because  under  iden- 
tical  external  conditions  they  differ 
in  their  power  to  produce  male-pro- 
ducing females.  Whitney"  has  also 
shown  that  cross  breeding  between 
distinct  sister  parthenogenetic  races 
which  show  decreased  vitality  may 
cause  a  sudden  and  very  pronounced 
increase  in  the  reproductive  rate  of 
the  ensuing  race. 

Child*'  has  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  interpret  regu- 
latory phenomena  in  terms  of  dyna- 
mic processes  rather  than  in  terms 
of  morphology.  Hargitt"  has  shown 
that  the  torsions  of  the  tubes  in 
tubiculous  annelids  may  be  due  to 
movements  of  readjustment,  the 
natural  expression  of  ''trial  move- 
ments," rather  than  those  of  tro- 
pisms.  Loeb  and  Bancroft"  have 
shown  that  the  spermatozoa  of  the 
domestic  fowl  may  be  caused  to 
undergo   transformation    into    a   nu- 
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deuB  in  yolk  and  white  of  egg.  How 
much  further  such  a  development  of 
a  spermatozoan  may  be  carried  is 
problematic  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
known  of  the  fate  of  supernumerary 
nuclei  in  the  pigeon's  egg  and  in 
the  eggs  of  selachians.  Morgulis" 
has  continued  his  studies  on  inani- 
tion. Morse"  has  shown  that  the  eggs 
of  Cerebratulua  are  refractory  in  re- 
sponse to  methods  which  induce  ar- 
tificial parthenogenesis  in  eggs  of 
other  forms. 

In  a  field  rather  closely  allied  to 
this  are  the  papers  of  Loeb,  Lillie, 
McClendon  and  Robertson.  Loeb^ 
has  considered  the  comparative  ef- 
ficiency of  work  and  strong  bases  in 
artificial  parthenogenesis;  Lillie^^ 
the  antagonism  between  salts  and 
anaestlietics.  Various  anaesthetics 
prevent  or  retard  the  toxic  action  of 
sodium-chloride  solutions  on  the  cilia 
and  muscles  of  Arenicola  larvae;  sim- 
ilarly with  Arhiwia  and  Aaterias 
cggSi  anaesthetics  retard  the  toxic 
action  of  pure  isotonic  solutions  of 
sodium  and  potassium. 

McClendon^  has  reviewed  the  lit- 
erature, and  has  given  original  ob- 
servations on  the  tension  phenomena 
of  living  elements.  This  same  au- 
thor** in  attempting  to  elucidate  the 
physical  chemistry  of  the  production 
of  Cyclopean  Fundulua  embryos,  has 
found  a  partial  explanation  in  the 
CO,  content  of  the  water.  McClen- 
don^* has  also  considered  the  efficacy 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  stimula- 
tion in  causing  artificial  parthenoge- 
nesis in  frog's  eggs.  Mc(1endon 
and  Mitchell**  have  urged  that  in- 
creased alkalinity  causes  increased 
permeability,  and  that  the  primary 
effect  of  many  toxic  substances  is  an 
abnormal  increase  in  the  permeability 
of  the  egg.  Fertilized  eggs  are  re- 
garded as  being  more  susceptible  be- 
cause they  are  more  permeable  than 
unfertilized  eggs.  McClendon**  has 
also  advanced  the  idea  that  the  di- 
vision of  an  egg  is  due  to  a  relative 
increase  of  surface  tension  at  the 
equator,  thus  opposing  the  idea  of 
Robertson  that  decrease  at  the  equa- 
tor will  divide  a  drop. 

Robertson"""  in  considering  the 
fertilization  of  eggs  of  the  sea  ur- 
chin bv  blood  sera,  has  concluded 
that   a   fertilizing   agent    (which    he 


terms  ottcytin),  in  shed  blood  is  de- 
rived from  disintegrating  corpuscles, 
and  is  not  present  in  circulating 
blood.  According  to  his  idea,  when 
spermatozoa  are  washed  in  %M.  Sr 
CI,  solution,  and  then  in  blood  serum, 
they  gain  an  added  potency  in  fer- 
tilizing, having  gathered  an  extra 
charge  of  o(Jcytin,  which  they  cany 
into  the  egg.  Robertson  has  also 
described  the  extraction  of  the  fer- 
tilizing agent  in  spermatozoa.  The 
substance  which  he  has  obtained  is 
insoluble  in  sea  water,  soluble  in  di- 
lute acids  or  salt  solutions,  precipi- 
table  by  barium  chloride,  strontium 
chloride  or  acetone.  The  work  is  sug- 
gestive and  may  lead  to  definite  re- 
sults. In  its  present  form  it  is 
merely  an  interesting  fact. 
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BOTAMT 


MOBPHOLOOY   AND   PALBO- 
BOTAMT 

John  M.  Coulteb 

.  The  intimate  relation  between  pale- 
obotany and  the  morphology  of  vas- 
cular plants  has  been  increasingly 
emphasized  durins  1912.  Morphol- 
ogy is  now  chiefly  concerned  with 
questions  of  phylogeny,  and  the  facts 
accumulated  seem  to  be  valued  in 
proportion  to  their  significance  in 
■Uffgesting  genetic  connections.  Since 
paleobotany  includes  the  facts  of 
plant  history,  it  is  really  an  exten- 
sion of  morphology  into  the  past. 

Angtofpenni. — The  older  morphol- 
ogy, dealing  chiefly  with  the  repro- 
ductive structures,  was  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  so-called  primitive 
imposperms,  as  likely  to  reveal  some 
information  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  group.  Amonff  the  last  of  these 
reputed  primitive  u>rm8  to  be  studied 
was  Leiteneria,  a  shrub  growing  in 
«  few  localities  in  the  southern 
ctates.  Superficially  it  gave  great 
promise;  but  actually  it  has  now 
shown  nothing  more  than  the  primi- 
tive features  that  belong  to  several 
angiosperms    already    studied.     This 


is  very  likely  to  be  the  last  investi- 
gation of  a  primitive  angiosperm 
along  the  old   lines. 

The  new  phylogenetic  field  among 
angiosperms  is  the  vascular  ana^ 
omy,  and  during  1912  it  was  eulti- 
vated  with  increasing  intensity.  Nu- 
merous papers  have  appeared  dealing 
with  the  vascular  structure  of  dico- 
tyledons, the  great  group  of  angio- 
sperms, and  especially  witn  the  struc- 
ture of  the  pith  (medullary)  rays. 
These  rays  show  varying  degrees  of 
complexity  in  different  plants,  and 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  ar- 
range these  variations  in  phylogene- 
tic sequences,  not  only  by  compari- 
son, but  also  by  experiment.  Bnch 
plants  as  oaks,  willows  and  many 
others  have  been  studied,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  old  ideas  as  to  re- 
lationships amonff  dicotyledons  will 
have  to  be  modified.  For  example, 
the  older  morphologv  has  placed  the 
willows  in  a  very  low  rank  among 
dicotyledons,  but  the  vascular  struc- 
ture suggests  that  they  should  be 
placed  high  in  the  series.  The  difficul- 
ty of  interpretation  is  increased  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  only  as- 
cending series  of  forms,  advancing 
from  the  simple   to   the  more   com- 
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plex,   but   also   reduction   series,   ad- 1  any  upon  this  subject,  however,  is  not 
vancing   from   the   more  complex   to    so  clear  as  it  was  a  year  ago.    No  one 


the  simple.  In  all  of  this  work, 
paleobotany  has  been  called  upon 
continually  for  evidence,  and  theo- 
retical sequences  have  been  checked 
by  actual  sequences. 

Gjrmnosperms. — The  work  on  cv- 
cads  has  continued,  and  during  tne 
year  a  paper  was  published  on  Cerct- 
tozamia,  a  cycad  peculiar  to  Mexico. 
The  other  peculiar  Mexican  genus  is 
Dioon,  and  two  papers  concerning 
it  were  published  in  1011  (SeeAMEB- 
ICAN  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  652.)  The 
paper  of  1912,  therefore,  completes 
the  account  of  the  endemic  Mexican 
forms.  The  chief  event  of  the  year 
in  reference  to  cycads  is  the  discov- 
ery by  Chamberlain  (Chicago)  of  a 
cycad,  Macrozamia,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  relict  from  Mesozoic  times, 
in  a  little .  visited  region  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  almost  extinct,  and 
is  being  destroyed  rapidly  by  the  in- 
habitants on  account  of  its  poisonous 
nature,  but  it  has  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  so-called  "fossil  cy- 
cads" of  the  Mesozoic,  which  are 
now  called  Bennettitales,  and  which 
were  thought  to  have  become  extinct 
long  ago.  The  announcement  of  the 
discovery  has  just  been  made,  and 
the  detailed  study  of  the  material 
will  follow. 

One  of  the  current  questions  among 
gymnosperms  is  the  relative  ages  of 
the  tribes  of  conifers,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  being  answered  by  vascu- 
lar anatomy  and  paleobotany,  and 
chiefly  by  Jeflfrey  and  his  students 
(Harvard).  The  two  real  competi- 
tors for  priority  of  age  are  the  pine 
tribe  (Abietineae)  and  the  araucari- 
ans  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
evidence  for  the  claim  of  the  Abie- 
tineae as  the  most  ancient  conifers 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  vascular  structure,  and 
this  evidence  has  increased  during 
1912.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  tracing  the  sequences  of  vascular 
changes  among  the  Abietineae  one 
deals  largely  with  reduction  series, 
that  is,  the  advance  has  been  charac- 
terized largely  by  increasing  sim- 
Elicity.  The  discovery  of  this  fact 
as  led  to  many  unexpected  reversals 
of  opinion  as  to  the  sequences  of 
phylogeny.    The  evidence  of  paleobot- 


questious  the  occurrence  of  Abietineae 
well  through  the  Mesozoic,  and  the 
claim  for  their  occurrence  at  still 
lower  horizons  has  been  based  upon 
certain  forms  of  the  Permian  and 
Carboniferous.  The  vascular  struc- 
tures of  these  forms  have  now  been 
investigated,  and  their  connection 
with  Abietineae  is  not  established  by 
critical  study.  The  result  is  that  it 
remains  an  open  question  whether  the 
Abietineae  extends  into  the  Carbon* 
iferous.  In  a  notable  paper,  however, 
Jeffrey  demonstrates,  as  near  as  such 
things  can  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
araucarian  wood-structure  has  been 
derived  from  that  of  the  ancient 
Abietineae. 

Pteridophytes. — The  notable  Amer- 
ican paper  of  1912,  dealing  with 
pteridophytes  (ferns  and  their  al- 
lies) is  that  by  Sharp  (Chicago)  on 
Equisetum.  It  deals  with  spermato- 
genesis, and  the  chief  result  is  to 
establish  definitely  the  relationship 
between  centrosomes  and  blepharo* 
plasts,  two  structures  of  the  cell 
found  in  different  groups  of  plants. 
In  general,  lower  plants  have  cen- 
trosomes (associated  with  cell-divi- 
sion) and  many  higher  plants  hav^ 
blepharoplasts  (prc^ucing  the  cilia 
of  swinmiing  sperms).  It  has  been 
a  question  for  discussion  whether  the 
two  structures  are  phylogenetically 
related,  but  the  investigation  of  sper- 
matogenesis in  Equisetum  showed 
centrosomes  in  form  and  function 
gradually  passing  into  blepharoplasts 
with  different  function. 

Bryophjrtes. — Remarkable  advances 
were  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
bryophytes  (liverworts  and  mosses) 
during  1912.  The  most  important 
paper  deals  with  spermatogenesis  in 
a  moss  {Polytrichum),  and  is  by 
Allen  (Wisconsin).  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  critical  work  on 
the  cytology  of  mosses,  and  it  is  full 
of  facts  and  suggestions.  Several 
other  papers  on  the  spermatogenesis 
of  both  liverworts  and  mosses  also 
appeared,  and  this  long  neglected 
field  of  cytological  investigation  has 
at  least  been  fairly  opened. 

Revived  interest  in  the  liverworts 
is  also  evidenced  by  the  careful  mor- 
phological studies  of  Aneura  and  7ar- 
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gionia  by  Clapp  and  DeBtsch    (Chi- 
cago). 

Algae. — The  large  interest  in  the 
morphology  of  algae  (seaweeds)  has 
centered  about  the  rapidlv  increasing 
eridenee  lor  the  distinct  alternation  of 
generations  among  the  red  seaweeds. 
Sereral  papers  have  appeared  that  in* 
dicate  a  far  wider  range  in  this  habit 
than  was  at  first  suspected.  In  some 
cases  the  alternation  involves  two 
individuals  so  unlike  in  appearance 
as  to  have  been  described  as  distinct 

fenera.  The  basis  for  all  this  work 
as  been  a  series  of  continuous  cul- 
tures and  detailed  cytological  inves- 
tigation. The  notable  paper  of  the 
year,  appearing  in  December,  is  by 
Yamanouchi  (Chicago),  in  which  he 
demonstrates  that  Outleria  and  Ag- 
laozoniai  two  genera  of  the  red  algae, 
are  the  alternating  generations  in  a 
single  life-history. 

Fungi. — ^Perhaps  the  most  not- 
able American  contributions  dur- 
ing 1912,  to  our  knowledge  of  fungi, 
are  those  dealing  with  the  life-his- 
tories of  the  rusts,  a  most  polymor- 
phic group.  Arthur  and  Kern  (Pur- 
due) have  developed  methods  for  con- 
necting the  very  dissimilar  stages 
that  have  proved  most  successful,  and 
a  remaiicable  number  of  completed 
life-histories  is  announced  each  year. 
The  whole  question  of  sexuality  in 
the  ^oup  to  which  the  rusts  belong 
(Basidiomycetes)  is  also  attracting 
much  attention,  but  the  larger  part 
of  the  work  upon  this  subject  dur- 
ing 1912  was  foreign. 


PHTSIOLOGY    AND    EOOLOQT 

B.   M.    DUGGAB 

Physiology. — Viewing  as  a  whole 
the  publications,  discussions  and 
general  trend  of  interest  in  the  field 
of  physiology,  it  is  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  problems  now  re- 
ceiving most  consideration  in  the 
United  States  as  well  aa  in  Europe, 
are  those  in  which  quantitative  mea- 
surensent  is  the  method  and  causal 
relations  the  ffoaL  Those  with  a 
broad  grasp  of  the  general  subjeet 
are  sure  that  the  time  has  not  ar- 
rived when  the  mere  description  of 
living  phenomena  is  superftoons;  for 


several  phases  of  the  subject  have 
scarcely  been  dignified  by  serious  and 
accurate  description.  Nevertheless, 
quantitative  study  is  uppermost,  as 
a  result  of  the  work  already  accom- 
plished, and  of  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  the  physiologist  for  the 
broader  field — the  field  in  which  the 
explanations  of  living  phenomena  are 
sought  in  terms  of  known  or  experi- 
mentally approachable  chemical  and 
physical  changes. 

From  the  articles  published  and 
the  thesis  abstracts  reported  for  the 
year,  it  would  seem  that  substantial 
contributions  have  been  made  in 
many  phases  of  the  subject.  That 
phase  m  which  the  least  effort  has 
been  expended  is  growth  movements, 
a  division  of  the  field,  which  in  Eu* 
rope  is  as  well  cultivated  as  the  bio- 
chemical or  the  biophysical.  This 
difference  is  perhaps  explainable  on 
the  ground  that  in  Europe  utilitarian 
ends  are  not  such  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  choice  of  a  topic.  On  the 
whole,  in  America  no  science  is  closer 
to  practical  interests  than  is  physi- 
ology; and  it  is  certain  that  the 
hope  for  effective  investigation  work 
in  the  plant  side  of  horticulture  and 
agronomy  must  be  through  physiol- 
ogy- 

The  literature  of  the  year  is  too 

extensive  for  citation  in  this  limited 
space,  but  anoong  the  topics  investi- 
gated should  be  noted  penetrability 
and  osmotic  relations;  the  water  bal- 
ance, wilting  coefficients,  and  trans- 
piration; anta^nistic  action,  the  re- 
lation of  fertilizers  to  toxic  soil  com- 
pounds, and  the  rOles  of  the  min^al 
nutrients;  nitrogen  "fixation,"  the 
absorption  of  organic  nitrogen  by 
rooted  plants,  and  the  nitrogen  re- 
lations of  micro-organisms,  the  ef- 
fects of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
gases  on  the  ripening  and  on  the  res- 
piration of  fruits,  the  heat  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  oxygen  minimnm; 
certain  relations  of  paramtie  bacteria 
and  fungi  to  their  hosts;  various 
enxyme  processes;  and  considerable 
wo^  in  physiological  cytology  and 
geneties.  Of  special  interest  in  re- 
lation to  the  physiology  of  growth  is 
the  discovery  by  Erwin  F.  Smith  of 
typical  metastasis  in  crown  gall,  a 
conunon  plant  gall,  or  tumor.  In 
this  case,  as   in  human   cancer,  the 
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infection  strand  of  host  tissue  dif- 
ferentiates cells  characteristic  of  the 
tissue  of  primary  infection,  hence 
independent  of  the  tissue  invaded. 
(See  also  XIX,  Diseases  of  Plants, 
and  XXVI,  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
and  Biological  Chemistry,) 

Approaching  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology incidentally,  from  the  field  of 
pure  or  applied  chemistry,  numer- 
ous contributions  have  appeared. 
Mention  may  be  made  here  of  two 
books,  especially  interesting  and  wel- 
come from  the  standpoint  of  the  soil 
relations  of  plants.  F.  L.  Cameron's 
book.  The  Soil  Solution,  The  Nutri- 
ent Medium  for  Plant  Chrowth 
(Chem.  Pub.  Co.),  is  a  strong  pres- 
entation and  use  of  data  developed 
largely  through  investigations  at  the 
Bureau  of  Soils.  In  general,  little 
value  is  attached  to  the  "plant  food" 
theory  of  the  value  of  fertilizers. 
The  importance  of  toxic  substances 
in  the  soil  as  a  cause  of  infertility 
is  treated  in  a  broader  way  than  in 
the  earlier  reports.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke's  book  on  Fertilizers  and  Crops 
(Orange  Judd  Co.),  encompasses  a 
large  amount  of  chemical  data  and 
agricultural  experience  valuable  to 
the  practical  man  as  well  as  to  the 
physiologist.  (See  also  XXVI,  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.) 

Ecology. — ^Investigations  along  the 
line  of  vegetational  ecology  continue 
to  yield  an  extensive  array  of  data. 
The  text-book  of  Ecology  by  Cowles 
(Amer.  Book  Co.)  will  receive  the 
hearty  approval  of  botanists  gener- 
ally for  its  force  and  accuracy.  In 
this  book  there  is  ffiven  a  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  the  relation  of 
different  members  of  the  plant  to  en- 
vironmental factors.  It  IS  a  practi- 
cal return  to  the  idea  of  the  greater 
fundamental  value  of  analytical  ecol- 
ogy^ and  therefore  insures  physiolog- 
ical contact  and  support.  The  newer 
text-books,  intended  for  use  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  show  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  introduce  more  work  in  ex- 
perimental physiology  or  ecology  and 
agriculture,  and  to  subjugate  mor- 
phological study.  This  innovation 
may  prove  a  blessing,  since  high 
school  work  in  botany  on  the  old 
basis  has  not  proved  sufficiently  sat- 
isfactory as  an  approach  to  the  gen- 
eral subject. 


TAXONOMY  AND  EOONOMIO 
BOTANY 

Geobge  T.  Moobb 

From  the  long  list  of  monographs 
and  descriptions  of  new  species  of 
plants  which  have  appeared  during 
the  year  1912,  the  following  have 
been  chosen  as  indicative  of  the  scope 
rather  than  the  amount  of  this  sort 
of  work  being  done  in  America. 

Seed  Plants. — Particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  far  western 
flora.  Part  3  of  "A  Flora  of  Cali- 
fornia," by  Hitchcock,  devoted  to  the 
grasses,  a  continuation  of  ''Studies 
on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Flora,"  by 
Rydberg  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Tor- 
rey  Botanical  Club,  and  "Contribu- 
tions from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Her- 
barium" by  Nelson  in  the  Botanical 
Gazette,  have  appeared.  Flora  of 
more  definite  regions,  such  as  the 
Ruby  Mountains  by  Heller,  in  Muh- 
lenhergia;  the  Yosemite,  by  Hall 
(University  of  Cal.  Pub.) ;  the  ferns 
and  flowering  plants  of  Nantucket, 
by  Bicknell  (Bull,  Torrey  Bot,  Club) ; 
of  the  Boston  district  [Rhodora) ; 
the  flora  of  Northampton  (3o.,  Pa. 
(Torrey a) ;  Stone's  "Flora  of  South- 
em  New  Jersey"  (Ann,  Rep,  N,  J, 
State  Museum),  and  the  "Grass 
Flora  of  Tolland,  Col."  (Univ.  of 
Col,  Studies),  appeal  to  the  specific 
demand  which  is  increasing  for  such 
work.  Rydberg  continues  his  list  of 
plants  collected  on  the  Peary  Arctic 
Expedition  (Torreya) ;  Britton  his 
studies  of  West  Indian  plants  (Bull, 
Torrey  Bot,  Club),  And  Brandegeehis 
"Plantae  Mexicanae  Purpusianae.** 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  51,  ap- 
pears a  '^Classification  of  the  Black 
Oaks"  by  Trelease,  while  Miller  and 
Standley  in  Contributions  from  the 
U.  8,  National  Herbarium  mono- 
graph the  N.  A.  species  of  NympJuiea, 
The  Philippine  flora  is  gradually 
being  worked  up,  most  of  the  papers 
appearing  in  the  Philippine  Journal 
of  Science.  Part  2  of  Vol.  17,  of  the 
North  American  Flora,  containing  a 
part  of  the  Poacecs  by  Nash  has 
been  issued.  The  22nd  Report  of 
the  Missouri  Botanicol  Garden  oon- 
tains  a  continuation  of  Griffiths' 
"Illustrated    Studies    in    the    Genua 
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Opuntia/'  the  second  contribution  by 
Sargent  on  '*Crateegu8  in  Missouri," 
as  well  as  two  papers  by  Trelease  on 
Agaves. 

Trees. — The  second  yolume  of  the 
Bradley  Bibliography  (Pub.  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum),  a  guide  to  the 
literature  of  the  woody  plants  of  the 
world,  published  before  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  is  a  no- 
table addition  to  this  field  of  litera- 
ture. An  illustrated  key  to  the  wild 
and  cultivated  trees,  by  Collins  and 
Preston,  adds  another  book  to  this 
popular  field,  while  Minnesota  Trees 
and  Shrubs  (Univ.  of  Minn.)  is  of 
more  limited  application.  Darling 
{Torreya)  contributes  a  key  to  b^ 
used  in  identifying  trees  in  autumn, 
and  Hall  (Univ.  of  Cal.  Pub.)  in  his 
studies  in  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  Bottlebrush  group  of  ornamen- 
tals besides  discussing  a  considera- 
ble number  of  miscellaneous  species. 

Ferns  and  Mosses. — In  addition  to 
the  more  or  less  popular  discussion 
of  these  groups  in  such  publications 
as  the  Fern  Bulletin,  and  the  de- 
scription of  isolated  species,  there 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
more  elaborate  treatments  of  special 
groups.  Maxon  (Contr.  U.  8.  Nat. 
Herb.)  continues  his  studies  of 
"Tropical  American  Ferns,"  Miss 
Robinson  {Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club) 
contributes  a  "Taxonomic  Study  of 
the  Pteridophytes  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,"  and  Miss  Broadhurst  (Bull. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club)  begins  a  mono- 
graph of  the  genus  Struthropteris 
and  its  representatives  in  North 
America.  New  and  interesting  ferns 
of  the  Philippines  are  described  by 
Copeland  {Phil.  Jour,  of  Science). 
The  Hepaticae  of  Porto  Rico  {Bull. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club)  as  well  as  those 
of  New  England  {Rhodora)  are  re- 
ported by  Evans,  while  numerous 
minor  notes  on  the  mosses  of  special 
regions  have  appeared. 

Fungi. — In  the  North  American 
Flora  has  appeared  a  continuation 
of  the  Aecidiaceae  by  Arthur,  with 
the  genus  Oymnosporangium  by 
Kern.  Murrill  begins  a  monograph 
of  the  AgaricaceaCy  Polyporaceae  and 
Boletaceae  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
continues  his  Agaricaceae  of  tropical 
North   America,   both    in   Mycologia. 


In  the  same  journal  are  a  number  of 
mycological  papers  of  interest,  in- 
cluding many  of  taxonomic  impor- 
tance. The  Agaricaceae  of  Ohio  are 
treated  by  Stover  {Proc,  Ohio  State 
Acad.  Sci.),  and  C.  G.  Lloyd  has 
published  a  synopsis  of  the  stipitate 
polyporoids.  The  botanical  litera- 
ture of  the  Myxomycetes  ifrom  1875 
to  1912  by  Sturgis  {Colorado  Col. 
Pub.)  indicated  how  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  group  by  bot- 
anists. The  workers  on  the  lichens 
in  this  country  are  few,  but  several 
important  systematic  treatises  have 
appeared. 

Algae. — A  supplementary  paper  to 
Collins'  "Green  Algae  of  North  Amer- 
ica" brings  this  group  up  to  date 
{Tufts  College  Studies),  and  Set- 
chell  in  University  of  California 
Publications  begins  a  series  on  new 
or  little  known  algae  dealing  in  Part 
I  with  red  algae  exclusively.  A  pre- 
liminary list  of  the  algae  of  Colorado 
by  Robbins,  appeared  in  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

Economic  Botany.  —  Publications 
pertaining  to  this  branch  of  botany 
have  been  confined  chiefly  to  tropical 
regions.  Philippine  hats,  mats  and 
allied  industries,  Indo-Malayan 
woods,  and  the  sugar  industry  are 
all  treated  at  length  in  the  Philip- 
pine Journal  of  Science.  A  work  of 
much  value  to  the  veterinarian,  phy- 
sician and  la^-man  is  PammePs  ibTati- 
ual  of  Poisonous  Plants,  which  treats 
exhaustively  of  plants  injurious  to 
live  stock  and  man.  Smith  continues 
his  studies  in  crown  gall,  and  in  Bul- 
letin 255,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
he  devotes  particular  attention  to  the 
peculiarities  of  this  disease  which 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  the  cate- 
gory of  true  tumors.  Chlorosis  in 
plants  is  being  studied  by  a  number 
of  investigators.  It  has  been  found 
that  two  or  more  per  cent,  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  in  the  soil  contribute  to 
the  occurrence  of  chlorosis  in  pine- 
apples, and  that  chlorosis  can  be 
induced  in  maize  by  a  number  of 
causes,  among  them  are  excess  of 
lime,  the  absence  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
etc.  The  usual  number  of  govern- 
ment publications  have  appeared,  re- 
lating to  the  economic  side  of  for- 
estry, forage  and  other  crops.  (See 
also  XIX,  Diseases  of  Plants,) 
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PAUSONTOLOOY 

Chables  R.  Eastman* 


Progress  in  the  two  main  divisions 
of  paleontology,  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate, has  continued  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  An  event  of  prime  im- 
portance, .  calculated  to  stimulate 
research,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
the  formation  during  the  past  sum- 
mer of  a  German  Paleontological  So- 
ciety, under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Otto  Jaekel.  The  earlier  formed 
sister  society  in  this  country  has 
amply  justified  its  existence,  as 
shown  by  its  increased  activity  from 
year  to  year. 

Invertebrates. — ^As  in  preceding 
years,  chief  interest  centers  in  the 
surprising  wealth  of  exquisitely  pre- 
served material  discovered  by  Dr. 
C.  D.  Walcott  in  the  Burgess  shale 
horizon  (Middle  Cambrian)  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  in  this  author's 
investigation  of  Cambrian  fauna  gen- 
erally. Our  knowledge  of  primordial 
forms  of  life  has  been  greatly  extend- 
ed as  a  result  of  fresh  contributions 
that  have  appeared  during  the  year 
{Smiihson.  Misc.  Coll.,  Vol.  57),  and 
field  operations  conducted  during  the 
sunmier  months.  A  novel  view-point 
is  Dr.  WalcotVs  interpretation  of 
various  problematical  remains  as 
annelid  trails.  Paleozoic  Bryozoa 
have  received  renewed  attention,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Of 
special  importance  are  Dr.  R.  S.  Bass- 
ler's  revision  of  the  early  bryozoan 
fauna  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and 
E.  R.  Cumings'  studies  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Monticuliporoids. 

The  structure  and  relations  of 
Paleozoic  Echinoderms  have  engaged 
the    attention    of    various    students, 

Srominent  among  whom  are  F. 
pringer  and  A.  H.  Clark,  on  Cri- 
noids,  G.  H.  Hudson  on  Pelmatozoa 
and  Asteroids,  Prof,  and  Miss  Sol- 
las  on  Ophiuroids,  and  R.  T.  Jack- 
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son  on  Echini.  A  splendid  nhon- 
ograph  by  the  last-named,  entitled 
Phytogeny  of  the  Echini  (Mem.  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  VII),  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  epoch-makiiii^ 
importance.  Not  inferior  in  chara^ 
ter  is  the  handsome  volume  on  £^ 
rypterids,  by  Drs.  J.  M.  Clarke  and 
R.  Ruedemann,  which  forms  No.  14 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum  Memoirs. 
The  two  monographs  just  referred  to 
are  superbly  iTliutrated,  and  are  in- 
valuable for  the  information  they 
contain  r^^rding  their  respective 
themes.  Auich  descriptive  work  has 
been  done  on  the  group  of  Cephalo- 
podsy  especially  by  H.  Douvill6  in 
France,  and  J.  P.  Smith  in  this  coun- 
try. 

VertebrateswThe  year  has  wit- 
nessed much  activity  and  steady  prog- 
ress in  this  department  of  paleon- 
tology. Turning  first  to  loreign 
countries,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
quarries  and  sandpits  of  central  En- 
rope  continue  to  yield  from  time  to 
time  fine  skeletons  of  marine  rep- 
tiles, pterodactyls,  dinosaurs  and 
Tertiary  mammals;  and  a  mammoth 
skeleton  from  Wiirtemberg,  recently 
mounted  in  the  Stuttgart  Museuat, 
is  said  to  be  the  equal  of  the  famous 
Durfort  (Gard)  mammoth  in  the 
Paris  mus4um.  In  India  the  fossilif- 
erous  strata  have  been  reinvestigated, 
a  succession  of  faunal  zones  has  been 
determined  by  Dr.  Pilgrim,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  older  extinct  faun« 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
many  new  forms  {Paktont,  Indiom, 
n.  s.,  Vol.  IV,  Mem.  1  and  2).  In 
South  Africa  renewed  explorations 
by  Broom  and  Watson  have  yielded  a 
large  series  of  novel  types  of  the 
ancient  reptilian  faunn,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia important  new  discoveries  of 
extinct  Pleistocene  mammals  are  re- 
ported, although  their  Tertiary  pre- 
decessors still  remain  almost  wholly 
unknown. 

A  fine  series  of  fossil  mammals 
from  the  Upper  Eooene  and  Mioosne 
of  Patagoma,  secured  by  an  eome- 
dition  from  Amherst  CoUece,  inelnass 
two  nearly  complete  skulu  ol  Pyro- 
theHuntf  which  will  add  materially 
to  our  knowledge  of  that  totm,  also 
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an  abundance  of  Pachyrhynehtu 
{**Paohyrukho8")  material,  and  vari- 
ous extinct  types,  ranging  in  size 
from  "rodents  as  small  as  mice,  up 
to  an  elephant-like  creature  closely 
resembling  the  PaUBomastodon  from 
the  Eocene  of  Egypt."  The  study  of 
this  Patagonian  collection  is  expect- 
ed to  clear  up  a  number  of  problems 
concerning  the  evolution  of  South 
American  mammals. 

Upon  our  own  continent  probably 
the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
year  are  those  of  new  Cretaceous 
dinosaurs  from  the  Red  Deer  River 
in  western  Canada.  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
new  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  have  secured  a  fine 
series  of  skulls  and  more  or  less  com- 
plete skeletons  of  these  creatures, 
some  of  which  are  most  extraordi- 
nary. A  huge  skeleton  of  a  Jurassic 
dinosaur  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  near  Rock  Springs  in  Wy- 
oming, and,  together  with  the  splen- 
did specimens  of  Sauropod  genera 
now  being  excavated  in  Utah  by  the 
Carnegie  Museum,  should  serve  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
and  habits  of  these  gigantic  reptiles. 

Another  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Carnegie  Museum  during  the  past 
sununer,  under  the  leadership  of  O. 
A.  Peterson,  had  for  its  object  a  re- 
newed search  after  fossils  in  the 
Eocene  of  the  Uinta  Basin,  Utah,  as 
well  as  the  collection  of  further  geo- 
logical data  for  this  region.  This 
party  met  with  very  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  among  an  interesting  suite 
of  Uinta  mammalian  remains  should 
be  mentioned  a  particularly  fine 
specimen  of  Diplnoodon,  hitherto 
known  only  by  incomplete  material. 

The  Yale  Museum  expedition,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Lull, 
spent  three  months  in  the  Panhandle 
region  of  Texas,  during  the  course 
of  which  some  600  specimens  illus- 
trative of  the  Miocene  and  Pleisto- 
cene faunas  were  secured.  Most 
noteworthy  among  these  is  a  remark- 
able complete  Sceleton  of  Bquvs 
sooiti,  including  even  the  temnnal 
bones  of  the  tail,  the  ossifications 
supporting  the  tonffue  and  vocal  or- 
gans, and  the  cartllaginoua  ribs  at- 
taehed  to  the  sternum.  Sndlkient 
material  of  the  ground  sloth  Mylodan 


was  obtained  to  permit  ot  an  accurate 
reconstruction  of  that  form.  As  a 
net  result,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Pleistocene  vertebrate  life  of  Texas 
is  represented  in  the  Yale  collection 
with  greater  completeness  than  in 
any  other  previously  made.  Prof. 
LulPs  studies  of  Triassic  vertebrates 
are  referred  to  under  the  following 
section. 

Two  other  expeditions  in  the  west- 
ern states  have  obtained  highly  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  American  Mu- 
seum has  continued  its  explorations 
in  the  Lower  Eocene  formations  of 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  making 
very  considerable  collections  of  the 
interesting  but  imperfectly  known 
fauna  of  that  region.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam,  the 
University  of  California  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  a  fine  series 
of  three-toed  horses  and  other  Mio- 
cene fossils  from  the  deserts  of  cen- 
tral Nevada,  and  has  resumed  exca- 
vations in  the  marvelous  asphalt 
deposits  near  Los  Angeles. 

Recent  Literature  on  Fossil  Ver- 
tebrates: Piriies.— Comparatively  few 
publications  on  fossil  fishes  have  ap- 
peared during  the  year.  Following 
closely  upon  Dr.  0.  P.  Hay's  deter- 
mination of  the  true  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  long  misunderstood 
segmented  structures  known  as  *'Edes- 
tidae,"  appeared  a  critical  review  of 
the  literature  of  Helicoprion  and 
similar  remains,  by  Dr.  A.  Karpin- 
sky  iVerh,  Min,  Gea.  8t,  PHernh,). 
Patten,  in  his  Origin  of  the  Verte- 
hratea,  and  Hussakof,  in  N.  Y.  State 
Museum  Bulletin  158,  describe  the 
anatomy  of  various  Paleozoic  forms. 
M.  L.  Joleaud  has  recently  completed 
his  stud^  of  the  Miocene  fish  fauna 
of  the  district  in  Provence  known  as 
La  Plains  du  Comtat. 

Amphibia^ — ^Under  the  head  of  Am- 
phibia, the  most  important  recent 
publication  is  Dr.  E.  C.  Case's  Re- 
vision of  the  Permian  Amphibia, 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washinffton.  R.  L.  Moodie  has 
described,  for  the  first  time,  a  true 
froff  from  the  American  Jurassic, 
with  one  exception  the  only  known 
Mesosoic  Anuran.  New  amphibians 
from  New  Mexico  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  Williston  and  Case,  and 
Moodie    has    examined    further    into 
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the  structure  of  the  remarkable  Per- 
mian Diplocaulus. 

Reptiles. — Fossil  reptiles,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  must  always  com- 
mand a  large  share  of  attention. 
Among  the  special  contributions  to 
the  literature  dealing  with  this  class 
may  be  noted  Osborn's  account  of  the 
"mummy"  skeleton  of  the  duckbilled 
dinosaur  (Trctchydon) ,  and  of  the 
skull  of  a  great  cretaceous  carnivor- 
ous dinosaur  (Tyrannosaurus) ,  pub- 
lished in  the  memoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  LulPs 
recent  bulletin  on  "Life  of  the  Con- 
necticut Trias,"  in  which  he  treats 
of  general  faunistic  conditions,  with 
especial  reference,  however,  to  dino- 
saurs and  phytosaurs.  Of  these  he 
gives  severid  excellent  figures,  repro- 
duced from  models  prepared  by  him- 
self. Hoodie  describes  the  armored 
dinosaur  8tegopelta,  and  Gilmore 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
newly  mounted  skeletons  of  Camp  to- 
aaurua  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
last-named  writer  also  makes  known 
a  strange  new  mosasauroid  reptile 
from  the  Cretaceous  of  Alabama,  and 
Mehl  brings  to  notice  a  new  plesio- 
saur  from  Wyoming.  Merriam,  be- 
sides adding  further  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  marine  Triassic  reptiles  from 
Nevada,  makes  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  the  vertebrate  faunae 
of  that  state  and  Spitzbergen. 

The  Permo-Carboniferous  of  New 
Mexico  has  yielded  a  quantity  of 
well-preserved  reptilian  remains,  of 
such  nature  as  to  permit  Williston 
and  Case,  in  various  papers,  to  pub- 
lish restorations  of  Limnoscelia  and 
DUisparactus,  and  to  describe  other 
forms  of  the  Cotylosauria.  Nearly 
complete  skeletons,  likewise,  of  Sphe- 
nacodon  and  Ophiacodon,  established 
by  Marsh  35  years  ago,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  fragmentary  material,  have 
enabled  Williston  to  describe  their 
structure  and  to  disentangle  a  num- 
ber of  taxonomic  problems.  A  very 
welcome  contribution  is  that  by 
Baron  von  Huene,  entitled  "Die 
Cotyloaaurier  der  Trias"  published 
in  the  current  volume  (59)  of  PcUw- 
ontogra^hioa. 

Mammals. — ^Fossil  mammals  have 
provided  an  equally  fruitful  theme. 
For    full    bibliographical    references 


pertaining  to  the  Artiodactyla  one 
may  consult  0.  A.  Peterson's  sympo- 
sium paper  presented  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Paleontological  Soci- 
ety. £.  S.  Riggs  has  described  dur- 
ing the  year  some  new  or  little  known 
Titanotheres  from  the  lower  Uintah 
formations,  and  J.  C.  Merriam  has 
published  an  additional  bulletin  and 
memoir  on  the  Pleistocene  camivora 
of  Rancho  La  Brea,  near  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  Ancestry  of  Man. — The  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  the  ancestry  of 
man  has  been  enriched  by  a  number 
of  valuable  contributions  during  the 
year.  A  memoir  by  Dr.  Max  Schlos- 
ser  upon  the  early  Tertiary  fauna 
of  the  Fayum  district  in  Egypt  con- 
tains descriptions  of  three  new  gen- 
era which  the  author  refers  to  the 
higher  primates  (Anthropoidea) ,  one 
of  which  he  regards  as  ancestral 
to  the  higher  apes  and  man  {Beitr. 
Pal.  Oeol,  Oester.-Ungam,  Vol. 
XXIV,  pp.  51-161).  M.  Boule  con- 
tinues his  studies  upon  the  skull  of 
Chapelle-aux-Saints,  which  he  corre- 
lates with  the  lower  jaw  found  in 
basal  Pleistocene  deposits  near 
Heidelberg,  and  recognizes  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  primitive  Species  of  the 
genus  Homo.  Dr.  G.  F.  Wright,  in 
a  volume  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity 
of  Man,  presents  the  case  of  a  nearly 
forgotten  viewpoint  in  modern  scien- 
tific investigation,  namely,  that  of 
the  orthodox  "reconcilers"  between 
Genesis  and  geology. 

Most  important  perhaps  is  Elliot 
Smith's  presentation  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association  of  the  evidence  for 
regarding  the  pentailed  tree-shrew 
(Tupaia)  as  a  living  representative 
of  the  more  primitive  manmials  from 
which  the  lemurs,  monkeys,  apes,  and 
finally  man,  have  successively  evolved. 
The  known  or  suspected  fossil  mem- 
bers of  this  group  of  Insectivora  in 
the  early  Tertiary  formations  will 
henceforth  possess  a  peculiar  inter- 
est. The  sum  total  of  these  and 
other  discoveries  and  interpretations 
is  to  define  more  positively  and  pre- 
cisely from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parative anatomy  the  theoretical  lines 
of  evolution  and  origin  of  man,  and 
to  provide  a  number  of  approximate 
or  collateral  ancestors  from  paleonto- 
logical data. 
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Intemational  Congresses.  —  Three 
such  congresses  of  special  interest  to 
anthropologists  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  year:  the  Eighteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Americanists, 
London,  May  27-June  1;  the  Four- 
teenth International  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Anthropology  and  Arche- 
ology, Geneva,  Sept.  9-14;  and  the 
First  International  Eugenics  Con- 
gress, London,  July  24-30.  Of  the 
numerous  papers  presented,  espe- 
cially at  the  first  two  of  these  con- 
gresses, to  which  the  writer  was  a 
delegate,  space  can  here  be  given 
only  to  a  selected  few,  each  under 
its  appropriate  heading.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  Americanist 
Congress,  an  international  conference 
was  called  in  London  (June  4)  by 
the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  organize  an 
international  congress  of  the  an- 
thropological sciences  (exact  title  to 
be  chosen  later)  which  shall  work  in 
affiliation  with  existing  related  con- 
gresses. An  organizing  committee 
was  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  A.  P. 
Maudslay  is  president,  and  R.  R. 
Marett,  of  Oxford,  secretary.  The 
work  of  the  organizing  committee 
has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Anthropology  and  Archeology,  which 
passed  the  following  resolution  at 
Geneva:  "Resolved  that  this  con- 
gress enter  into  amicable  relations 
with  an  international  congress  now 
in  process  of  formation  and  destined 
to  cultivate  particularly  the  field 
of  ethnography  and  physical  anthro- 
pology." 

Anthropometry.— The  bane  of  an- 
thropometry  as   well   as   osteometry 


has  always  been  the  lack  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  measurements.  At 
the  Thirteenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Prehistoric  Anthropology 
and  Archeology  a  beginning  was 
made  toward  an  international  agree- 
ment {Compte  rendu,  t.  ii,  p.  377, 
Monaco,  1906).  This  work  was  con- 
tinued at  the  Geneva  congress  by  an 
international  commission  which 
reached  an  agreement  concerning  49 
measures  on  the  living  (Science, 
n.  s.,  xxxvi,  604,  1912;  Amer,  An- 
thropol.y  Oct.-Dec,  1912). 

At  the  closing  banquet  of  the  con- 
gress, the  founding  of  an  anthropo- 
logical institute  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  (Geneva  was  an- 
nounced; Prof.  Eugene  Pittard  is  to 
be  the  first  director. 

North  America. — By  resolution  of 
Congress,  the  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Indiana  north  of  Mexico,  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  30  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  has  been 
ordered  reprinted  in  an  edition  of 
6,500  copies,  of  which  6,000  are  for 
distribution  by  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  500  by  the  Bureau. 

Noteworthy  among  the  publica- 
tions in  preparation  by  the  Bureau 
are:  a  Handbook  of  American  Arc/ie- 
ology  (in  several  volumes),  by 
W.  H.  Holmes;  a  Handbook  of  A6- 
origincU  Remains  East  of  the  Miseia- 
sippi,  by  D.  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.;  Part 
II  of  the  Handbook  of  American  In- 
dian  Languages,  by  Franz  Boas;  and 
a  List  of  Works  Relating  to  Hawaii, 
by  H.  M.  Ballou. 

Eskimo. — V.    Stefansson    has     re- 
turned from  a  stay  of  several  years-    * 
in  the  North,  bringing  with  him  im- 
portant data  in  the  shape  of  notea 
and  collections.     At  his  last  winter 
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camp  near  Pt.  Stevena,  Parry  Penin- 
sula, he  found  much  pottery  on  old 
Tillage  sites,  some  at  a  depth  of 
several  feet.  Ihis,  the  first  reported 
discovery  of  pottery  from  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Eskimo  regions, 
points  to  ancient  origin  for  the  art 
of  pottery  among  the  Eskimo.  The 
old  pottery  resembles  and  is  prob- 
ably the  prototype  of  the  modem 
pottery  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  which 
hitherto  was  supposed  to  be  copied 
from  the  Siberian  or  American 
tribes.  Stefansson's  discovery  of 
"white"  Eskimos  is  noted  in  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1911  (p.  666). 

Canada. — ^Dominion  anthropological 
activities  are  directed  by  Dr.  Edward 
Sapir,  ethnologist,  and  Harlan  I. 
Smith,  archeologist,  both  of  whose 
bureaus  are  attached  to  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  In  preparation  for  ex- 
tensive publications  dealing  with  va- 
rious aspects  of  Wyandot  culture, 
during  the  past  year  C.  M.  Barbeau, 
attached  to  the  Survey,  has  obtained 
much  ethnological  material  from  the 
Huron- Wyandots  in  Quebec  and  On- 
tario   (and  Oklahoma). 

Francis  H.  S.  Knowles  undertook 
for  the  Survey  in  the  summer  of 
1912  a  careful  anthropometric  study 
of  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  Six  Na- 
tions Reserve.  In  connection  with 
this  work  specimens  of  Indian  hair 
were  obtained.  Mr.  Knowles  also 
secured  a  consid^able  amount  of 
skeletal  material  from  an  Iroquois 
ossuary  situated  close  to  the  reserve, 
material  which,  together  with  the 
skeletal  material  Stained  by  Mr. 
Wintemberg  at  the  Roebuck  site  near 
Spencerville,  Ont.,  is  expected  to  be 
01  great  viUue  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  type  of  the  Iroquois. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser's  re- 
searches of  the  summer  of  1911 
among  the  Iroquois  of  Six  Nations 
Reserve,  Ontario,  have  been  con- 
tinued on  further  trips  taken  daring 
the  following  winter  and  the  sum- 
mer of  1912.  Dr.  Goldenweiser  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the 
thorough  study  of  his  special  theme, 
that  of  the  social  organization  of  the 
Iroquois.  Considerable  material  has 
also  been  secured  on  secret  societies, 
rituals,  and  other  ethnological  topics, 

1  a  large  body  of  text  material 
been  recorded. 


F.  W.  Waugh  is  making  a  study 
of  the  material  culture  oi  the  Xro- 
quois.  He  has  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  present  year  in  gathering  ex- 
plicit information  on  the  Tarious 
topics  embraced  under  this  tenn, 
spending  most  of  his  time  at  Six 
Nations  Reserve,  but  supplementing 
his  material  by  visits  to  Cannula- 
waga,  Tonawanda,  Onondaga  VaUcy, 
and  Oneidatown.  The  data  on  foods 
and  medicines  are  particularly  com- 
plete. 

W.  H.  Mechling  continued  the 
ethnological  work  among  the  Male- 
cite  Indiana  of  New  Bmnawick  be- 
gun in  the  sunmier  of  1911.  The 
time  was  chiefly  employed  in  tbm 
rounding  out  of  data  sJready  pro- 
cured, special  stress  being  laid  cm 
the  subject  of  medicine. 

An  extended  field  trip  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Paul  Radin  among  vmrious 
(>jibwa  bands  of  Eastern  Ontario. 
His  nuiterials  include  full  data  on 
the  mythology  and  various  other 
aspects  of  ethnological  research. 
Practically  all  of  the  mythoiogj 
secured  is  in  text,  and  considovhle 
attention  was  paid  to  a  critical 
study  of  Ojibwa  phonetics  and 
morphology. 

The  Survey  has  procured  the  per- 
manent services  as  field  ethnologist 
of  James  A.  Teit,  of  Spenoes  Bridge, 
B.  C,  who  is  so  well-known  to  eth- 
nologists for  his  admirable  woik 
amoi^  the  interior  Salish  tribes  of 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  Teit  is  at 
present  engaged  in  field  work 
among  the  TiSiltan  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Stikine.  Special  attention  is 
b^ng  given  by  him  to  the  colleotioa 
of  Tahltan  songs  by  nteana  of  a 
phonograph. 

The  archeological  field  work  oi  the 
Survey  during  the  field  seasoa  of 
1912  is  the  beffinning  of  a  system- 
atic study  of  tite  whole  of  Canada. 
In  eastern  Ontario  Mr.  Snitb  eoa- 
ducted  reconnaissance  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ottawa,  more  particnlarly  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  Ottawa 
River,  in  the  Gatineau  Valley,  in  the 
Nation  Valley,  and  on  Rideaii  Lake. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wintemberg  carried  on  a 
reconnaissance  in  the  Ottawa  Valley 
above  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  Natien  Val- 
ley.    This   reconnaissanoe   work  re- 
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suited   in  the  locating  of  a  number  [  River.     His   trip   was   but   a   recon 


of  cave-dwellings  in  the  Laurentian 
Mountains  near  the  north  side  of 
the  Ottawa  River.  Potterv  of  an 
Iroquoian  type  has  been  found  in 
these  cavee,  which  are  believed  to  be 
worthy  of  thorough,  intensive  explor- 
ation. Many  village  sites  were 
found  which  are  probably  of  Algonkin 
origin.  They  are  all  rather  small  in 
extent  and  the  deposit  is  shallow.  In 
general  they  are  near  the  streams  on 
suitable  camping  places  for  canoe 
parties. 

Intensive  exploration   was  carried 
on    in   one   of   four   large   Iroquoian 
village  sites  near  the  head  waters  of 
the    Nation,    within    eight    miles    of 
Prescott  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
In  all,  there  are  five  sites  within  a 
radius  of  about  four  miles,  four  of 
them  being  extensive.     This  type  of 
site  is  usually  on  the  top  of  a  low 
hill  near  a  spring  or  small  stream,  a 
location  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  sites  along  the  Ottawa  River 
and    in    the    lower    Nation    Valley. 
Charred  com  and  beans  are  found, 
which,   together  with   the   fact  that 
the  sites  are  not  as  a  rule  on  large 
streams,     suggest    that    the    people 
were     agricultural.       Arrow     points 
chipped   from   stone   are   exceedingly 
rare  and  those  made  of  antler  are 
also    uncommon.      The    grooved    axe 
has    not    been    found    and    even    the 
celt   is   rare,  but   fragments   of  pot- 
tenr  are  very  plentiful,  as  are  also 
awls  or  sharpened  bones.     A  number 
of  human  skeletons  have  been  found 
but  the  burials  are  usually  unaccom- 
panied  by   artifacts.     The   skeletons 
show  that   the   people  suffered   from 
bone    diseases    and    that    there    was 
considerable  infant  mortality.     They 
were  apparently  all  of  one  physical 
type. 

United  States.— The  year  marks 
the  beginning  of  an  archeological 
survey  of  New  England  by  the  De- 
partment of  Archeology  at  Andover. 
In  May  W.  K.  Moorehead  went  from 
Moosehead  Lake  in  a  canoe  with  an 
Indian  guide  through  the  long  chain 
of  lakes  and  rivers  and  studied  the 
region  as  far  as  Fort  Kent  on  the 
St.  Johns  River,  a  distance  of  220 
miles.  He  discovered  about  15  an- 
cient camp  sites  on  the  Allegash,  on 
various  lakes,  and  on  the  St.  Johns 


naissance.  Later  the  Penobscot  Val- 
ley between  Moosehead  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  examined 
and  four  large  cemeteries  were 
opened — one  at  Passadumkeag,  one 
at  Or  land,  and  two  on  Lake  Ala- 
moosook.  In  these,  170  graves  were 
found  and  opened  and  800  objects  re- 
moved from  the  graves,  something 
like  200  photographs  were  taken  and 
the  field  notes  are  complete. 

For  the  present  the  term  "red- 
paint  people''  is  applied  to  the 
burials,  as  the  culture  appears  to  be 
one  previously  unknown,  save 
through  MV.  Willoughby's  explora- 
tions. No  human  bones  remain  in 
the  graves,  and  the  stone  objects 
have,  in  some  instances,  begun  to 
disintegrate.  The  graves  are  unquesr 
tionably  pre-Algonquian.  The  arti- 
facts are  confined  to  a  few  highly 
specialized  types.  Pottery,  grooved 
axes,  bone  and  shell  objects,  the  or- 
dinary ornaments,  pipes,  grooved 
hammers,  etc.,  are  wanting.  .  Great 
quantities  of  the  red  paint  occur  in 
nearly  every  grave. 

S.  J.  Guernsey  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  has 
discovered  and  examined  several 
rock  shelters  and  caches  of  stone 
implements  in  the  Charles  River 
Valley,  Massachusetts;  he  has  also 
located  prehistoric  burial  places, 
village  sites,  and  shell  heaps  on 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

New  Jersey.— The  State  Geologist, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Ktimmel,  has  organized  an 
archeological  survey  of  the  state. 
The  work  is  in  charge  of  Alanson 
Skinner,  who  confirms  the  existence 
of  an  old  argillite  culture  ante- 
dating the  industry  left  by  the  his- 
toric tribes.  This  argillite  culture  is 
found  not  only  in  the  yellow  layer 
beneath  the  surface  soil  but  also  in 
the  lower  horizons  of  certain  rock- 
shelter  deposits.  Ernest  Volk,  for 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  is  making  a  special 
study  of  the  Trenton  gravels  for 
traces  of  glacial   man. 

Algonquian  and  Siouan  Tribes. — 
The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
has  had  three  investigators  in  this 
field.  Dr.  Trunfan  Michelson's 
memoir  bearing  the  title  A  JAnguia- 
tic   Classification  of   the  Algonquian 
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Tribes  is  now  in  press.  The  study 
of  aboriginal  music  was  conducted 
among  the  Chippewa  Indians  by 
Miss  Frances  Diensmore.  The  re- 
sult of  these  studies  has  been  incor- 
porated in  a  bulletin  already  pub- 
lished, and  another  about  to  go  to 
Eress.  Miss  Densmore's  last  work 
as  been  on  the  songs  of  the  sun- 
dance  ceremony  among  the  Sioux. 
Dr.  Paul  Radin's  researches  among 
the  Winnebago  have  been  embodied 
in  an  extendi  monograph  ready  for 
publication. 

Senecar. — The  myths  of  this  tribe 
have  been  collected,  translated  and 
annotated  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  (for 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology), 
who  is  also  editing  and  annotating  a 
collection  of  120  legends,  traditions, 
and  myths,  recorded  by  the  late  Jer- 
emiah Curtin. 

Southern  States.— The  Bureau's  in- 
Testiffations  of  the  East  Cherokee  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  carried  on 
by  James  Mooney,  who  has  located 
mixed-blood  remnant  bands  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  of  the 
Bureau  has  continued  ethnologic  re- 
search in  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
among  the  Creek,  Natchez,  Tonkawa, 
Caddo,'  and  Alibamu  Indians,  also 
among  the  Tunica  and  Chitimacha 
tribes  of  Louisiana.  Francis  La 
Flesche,  likewise  of  the  Bureau,  has 
gathered  a  large  body  of  material 
relating  to  the  myths,  religion,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Osage  Indians  in 
Oklahoma. 

C.  R.  Moore  has  explored  more 
than  500  miles  of  territory  border- 
ing on  the  Red  River  in  Ix>uisiana 
and  Arkansas.  In  a  mound  at  Ga- 
hagan,  La.,  Moore  found  a  group  of 
burials  that  yielded  many  interest- 
ing relics,  including  an  earthenware 
pipe  of  unique  pattern,  an  effigy 
pipe  so  constructed  that  the  smoker 
can  at  will  blow  blasts  of  smoke 
through  the  mouth  of  the  image. 
Rod  River  in  Arkansas  proved  to  be 
a  most  interesting  region  archeologi- 
cally.  The  burials  encountered  were 
generally  from  12  to  16  ft.  deep. 
The  features  of  the  ceramic  art  are 
the  fine  quality  and  graceful  forms 
of  the  culinary  vessels,  and  the  great 
^ength     of    the    earthenware    pipes. 

ill    details    of    the    expedition    are 


published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phil- 
adelphia, Vol.  XIV,  1912. 

The  Southwest.— The  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  during  1911-12 
prosecuted  ethnological  and  archeo- 
logical  researches  in  several  locali- 
ties. Conjointlv  with  the  School  of 
American  Archeology,  excavatioiis 
were  conducted  in  the  Rito  de  Los 
Frijoles,  at  the  old  Jemez  pueblos  of 
Giusiwa  and  Kwasteyukwa,  and  in 
a  cemetery  of  the  great  stone  pueblo 
of  Puye,  ill  New  Mexico,  at  each  of 
which  sUes  important  collections 
were  made.  These  excavations  were 
conducted  by  F.  W.  Hod|;e  and  Dr. 
E.  L.  Hewett,  representing  reepeo- 
tively  the  Bureau  and  the  SchooL 
Mr.  Hodge  also  made  paper  squeeaes 
of  the  early  Spanish  inscriptions  on 
£1  Morro,  or  Inscription  Kock,  in 
western  New  Mexico,  which  have 
such  an  important  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the 
Bureau,  investigated  the  great  eave 
pueblos  and  other  ruins  within  the 
Navaho  National  Monument  of 
northern  Arizona,  visiting  several 
hitherto  undescribed  clifT-dwellijigs 
and  gathering  collections  of  objects 
illustrating  the  prehistoric  culture 
of  this  region.  He  also  conducted 
important  excavations  at  Wuk<^ 
and  adjacent  ruins  on  the  Little  Col- 
orado River  in  Arizona,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1911,  visited  Cuba  and  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  where  important  arch- 
eological  studies  were  pursued  and 
collections  made.  Subsequently  Dr. 
Fewkes  made  a  reconnaissance  of 
central  and  western  Arizona,  where 
the  western  limit  of  Pueblo  culture 
was  traced  and  studies  made  of  ex- 
tensive archeoloeical  remains  con- 
8istin|^  of  fortifications  on  com- 
manding sites,  fragile  walled  struc- 
tures in  the  valleys,  and  the  remains 
of  irrigation  works  almost  every- 
where. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson  prosecuted 
her  studies  among  the  Tewa  Indians 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
especiallv  at  San  Ildefonso  and 
Santa  Clara,  givii^  special  attention 
to  religious  ceremonies,  material 
culture,  natal  rites,  sociolo^,  and 
the  calendar  system.  John  P.  Har- 
rington's researches  for  the   Bureau 
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have    been    among    the    Mohave    In- 
dians  of   Arizona   and   California. 

A.  V.  Kidder,  of  the  Peabody 
MiiBeum,  Harvard  University,  has 
eontinued  his  special  study  of  Pu- 
eblo types  of  pottery  and  their  dis- 
tribution. 

Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntington  of 
Yale  University  has  continued  his 
study  of  climate  fluctuations,  espe- 
eially  in  the  Southwest,  where  his 
pulsatory  theory  of  climatic  changes, 
based  on  observations  made  in  Asia, 
southern  Europe,  and  northern  Af- 
rica, finds  striking  confirmation. 
The  climate  of  the  past  is  refiected 
in  surface  topography  as  wdl  as  in 
the  animate  world,  and  both  these 
point  to  a  moister  climate  for  the 
Southwest  in  pre-Columbian  times. 
Numerous  ruins,  where  now  aridity 
makes  occupation  of  the  land  pre- 
carious even  with  all  the  aid  of  mod- 
em science,  tell  the  same  story  as 
do  the  curves  plotted  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  annual  ring  growth  in 
trees;  and  both  these  catesories  con- 
firm the  conclusions  derived  from 
physiographic  evidences.  To  sum  up, 
the  main  climatic  chaises  in  Amer- 
ica have  been  synchronous  with 
those  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the 
same  kind;  and  in  the  tempera^ 
continental  regions  of  the  world, 
periods  of  exceptional  aridity  or  of 
exceptional  moisture  have  sometimes 
been  of  long  duration.  (See  also 
XXV,  Meteorology  and  Climatology,) 

California.— Prof.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  in 
charge  of  anthropological  investiga- 
tions for  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, reports  a  thorough  exploration 
of  another  one  of  the  large  mounds 
on  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  is  the 
tenth  of  the  400  odd  mounds  on 
these  shores  that  have  thus  been 
critically  examined.  A  preliminary 
reconnaissance  of  almost  the  entire 
coast  of  southern  California,  from 
Santa  Monica  to  San  Diego,  has  been 
made.  Prof.  Kroeber  spent  some 
time  during  the  summer  in  southern 
California  compiling  data  on  tri- 
bal^ and  local  ethno-geography. 
This  information  is  to  be  combined 
with  data  previously  obtained  in  a 
map  or  series  of  maps  on  the  eth- 
nology of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  During  the  winter  he  con- 
ducted  a  study  in  phonetics  of  the 


Yuki     language    of    northern    Cali- 
fornia. 

Panama-California  Exposition. — ^In 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  an  exposition  will  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  anthro- 
pological department  is  in  charge  of 
Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett,  Director  of  the 
School  of  American  Archeology. 
Among  Dr.  Hewett's  colleagues  in 
this  work  are  Holmes  and  HrdliSka, 
who  are  preparing  the  Govern- 
ment's anthropological  exhibit,  for 
which  the  resulto  of  Hrdli(ka'8 
recent  trip  to  northeastern  Asia  will 
be  available.  Notable  among  these 
is  the  discovery  by  Dr.  HrdliCka  of 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  population, 
dating  back  perhaps  to  late  paleo- 
lithic times,  which  possibly  gave  rise 
to  the  American  Indian;  the  type  is 
physically  identical.  Dr.  Hrdli^fka 
reports  that  "the  field  for  anthropo- 
logical and  archeological  research  in 
eastern  Asia  is  wide,  rich,  to  a  large 
extent  still  virginal,  and  not  exces- 
sively complicated.  It  is  surely  a 
field  which  calls  for  close  attrition 
not  only  on  the  part  of  European 
students  of  the  far  East,  but  espe- 
cially on  that  of  the  American  in- 
vestigator who  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  origin  and  immigration 
of  the  Indian.''  (See  also  symposium 
in  American  Anthropologist,  Jan- 
uary-March, 1912,  pp.  1-60.) 

Mexico  and  Central  America. — Of 
prime  importance  is  Mrs.  Zelia  Nut- 
tail's  discovery  of  the  Cronica  de 
Nueva  Eapaiia,  by  Cervantes  Sala- 
zar,  announced  for  the  first  time  at 
the  London  Congress.  Mrs.  Nut- 
tail's  discovery  was  made  in  the 
manuscript  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Library,  Madrid.  This  long 
lost  chronicle  contains  888  closely 
written  pages.  The  work  is  supposed 
to  have  been  commenced  about  1559, 
when  Salazar  was  appointed  official 
historiographer  of  Mexico.  It  was 
never  completed  and  has  been  con- 
siderably mutilated  by  censorship 
and  vandalism;  so  that  the  fixing  of 
its  authorship  proved  a  difficult  task. 
The  internal  evidence,  and  especially 
a  marginal  note  in  ch.  24  of  Book 
rV,  pointed  to  Cervantes  Salazar.  In 
this  Dr.  C.  W.  Currier  agrees  with 
Mrs.  Nuttall.  The  *'Chronicle"  con- 
sists  of  six  books.     The  sixth  book 
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has  but  32  chapters  and  the  heading 
of  a  thirty-third.  The  first  two  of 
these  32  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  ancient  rites  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  and  to  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico.  A 
chronicle  of  New  Spain  by  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  admirer  of  Cortes 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
times  about  which  he  wrote  is  an 
event  of  the  first  order;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  soon  be  suitably  published  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  Mrs.  Nut- 
tail's  discovery  calls  attention 
afresh  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
Spanish  archives  as  a  hunting 
ground  for  Americanist  treasures, 
and  to  the  fact  that  by  royal  decree 
all  original  documents  relating  to 
the  New  World  now  scattered  are 
toon  to  be  brought  together  in  the 
Archivo  General  de  Indias  at  Seville. 

Dr.  Paul  Henning  of  the  Museo 
Kacional,  Mexico,  has  explored  an 
ancient  site  south  of  Tuxtepec  and 
reports  a  large  number  of  ruins, 
hitherto  unknown,  scattered  along 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Sierra  de 
Ixtlan  and  that  of  Villa-Alta. 

Succession  of  Cultures  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico. — ^A  number  of  excava- 
tions conducted  by  Sr.  Manuel 
Gamio  in  the  region  of  Azcapotzalco 
prove  that  Aztec  remains  are  found 
only  in  mounds  and  in  a  very  thin 
superficial  layer.  Under  this  layer 
is  a  subaerial  deposit  of  disinte- 
grated tufa  which  reaches  a  thick- 
ness of  six  meters.  Remains  from 
this  deposit  are  of  the  type  of  San 
Juan  Teotihuacan.  Below  this  is 
still  another  well  marked  horizon 
with  a  ceramic  art  characterized  by 
rude  human  figures  as  well  as 
painted  and  incised  pottery.  Much 
of  this  is  water-worn.  The  female 
figures  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  male  by  the  bulging  thighs. 
Prof.  Franz  Boas,  while  director  of 
the  International  School  of  Ameri- 
can Archeology  and  Ethnology, 
found  the  same  ancient  culture  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  de  Guada- 
lupe and  on  the  Cerro  de  la  Estrella. 
It  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
cultures  of  Michoacan  and  Colima. 
A  succession  of  at  least  three  cul- 
tures, of  which  the  Aztec  is  the  lat- 
est, seems  to  be  definitely  established. 


Quirigua. — This  ancient  Maya  city 
in  the  Motagua  valley,  Guatemala, 
is  being  excavated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  of  American  Archeology 
by  a  party  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett. 

South  America. — At  the  London 
Congress  Dr.  R.  Pi«t8chmann  gave 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  the,  as 
yet  unpublished,  chronicle  written 
from  1583  to  1613  by  Huaman  Poma, 
an  Indian  of  northern  Peru.  It  is  a 
thick  quarto  of  1,179  pages  with 
numerous  clever  pen-and-inlc  draw- 
ings to  illustrate  the  text.  The 
points  of  the  story  touched  upon  by 
Dr.  Pietschmann  included:  the 
author's  history  of  Peru  from  the 
mythic  age  of  the  Viracochas  down 
to  the  Spanish  Conquest;  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Inca  time ;  translations  of  prayers 
and  songs  from  the  original  Quichua; 
the  transgressions,  inhumanities,  and 
crimes  of  the  Spaniards  as  witnessed 
by  Huaman  Poma.  When  finished, 
this  manuscript  was  taken  to  Lima, 
accompanied  by  an  address  to  the 
king.  By  rare  good  fortune  it  es- 
caped censorship  by  priest  and  oflfi- 
cial,  was  forwarded  to  Spain,  and 
finally  found  its  way  to  the  Royal 
Library  at  Copenhagen. 

Early  Man.— Dr.  Ales  HrdliiHca's 
investigations  relating  to  Early  if  an 
in  South  America  have  appeared  as 
Bulletin  52,  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology (1912).  In  this  work  he  had 
as  collaborators  Bailey  Willis,  geolo- 
gist, W.  H.  Holmes,  archeologiat,  and 
F.  E.  Wright  and  C.  N.  Fenner,  pe- 
trologists.  Willis  accompanied  Hrd- 
lidka  on  the  expedition.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  are  that  the  evidence 
"fails  to  establish  the  claim  that  in 
South  America  there  have  been 
brought  forth  tangible  traces  of 
either  geologically  ancient  man  him- 
self or  of  any  precursors  of  the  hu- 
man race.*'  Of  the  material  on  which 
Ameghino  based  his  Teiraproihomo^ 
the  femur  is  that  of  a  carnivore; 
and  the  atlas,  while  human,  does  not 
fall  outside  the  range  of  variation  as 
exemplified  in  a  modem  Indian  series. 
Ameghino's  Diprothomo  and  Homo 
pampaeus  fared  little  better;  the 
*'spIit-stotte"  industry  and  the 
"broken-stone"  industry  referred  by 
him  to  Homo  pampaeus  and   Tetro" 
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prothomo  respectively  are  the  work  of 
tribes  occupying  that  region  '4n  re- 
cent centuries,  under  conditions  cor- 
responding in  all  essential  respects 
with  those  of  the  present  day."  The 
discovery  by  Professor  Bingham  of 
human  bones  near  Cuzco,  Peru,  for 
which  a  considerable  antiquity  has 
been  claimed,  came  too  late  for  dis- 
cussion in  HrdliSka's  work.  Mor- 
phologically the  Cuzco  remains  do 
not  differ  from  the  type  common  to 
the  graves  of  Chicama  and  elsewhere. 
Professor  Bowman,  who  studied  the 
geologic  relations  of  the  Cuzco  re- 
mains, refers  the  deposit  in  which 
they  were  found  to  the  last  glacial 
epoch,  but  admits  the  possibility  of 
the  bones  being  of  later  age  than  the 
deposit.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  1912  is  to  throw  new  light 
on  this  very  point.  The  expedition 
returned  on  Dec.  19,  bringing  a  large 
collection  of  skulls,  bones,  bronze 
tablets  and  pottery,  the  most  inter- 
esting remains  of  early  civilization 
being  found  at  the  site  of  the 
ruined  pre-Inca  town  of  Machu 
Picchu. 

American  Museums. — The  activities 
of  the  anthropologic  staff  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  have  been  devoted 
in  very  large  measure  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  collections  in  the  new 
Museum  building,  a  work  much  pro- 
longed because  of  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  great 
number  of  exhibition  cases  required. 
The  installation  of  ethnology  is  now 
practically  complete,  but  archeology, 
though  well  advanced,  is  still  await- 
ing the  necessary  quota  of  cases.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected 
that  all  the  halls  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Money  is  being  raised  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  additional  section  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arche- 
ology and  Ethnology,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. A  hall  of  European  prehis- 
toric archeology  has  been  installed  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  cornerstone  of  a  Mu- 
seum building  for  the  Ohio  State 
Archeolog^cal  and  Historical  Society, 
to  cost  $100,000,  was  recently  laid  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  addition  to  the 
Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee is  nearing  completion.  The 
Anthropological  Museum  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  California  was  recently 
opened  to  the  public. 

Europe:  Paleoethnology. — The  most 
pronounced  developments  in  the  Eu- 
ropean field  have  been  along  prehis- 
toric lines.  The  Institut  de  Pal^ou- 
tologie  Humaine,  Paris,  has  carried 
on  remarkably  fruitful  explorations 
in  Spain.  Deposits  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern  of  Castillo  near  Puente 
Viesgo  (Province  of  Santander)  have 
been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  40  ft., 
passing  in  turn  through  one  neo- 
lithic (or  eneolithic)  horizon  and  11 
distinct  paleolithic  horizons.  Near 
Castillo  Professor  Obermaier  found 
another  cavern  (La  Pasiega)  with 
paleolithic  mural  drawings  and  en- 
gravings. In  March,  1912,  Breuil  and 
Obermaier  explored  a  large  cavern  at 
Jimera  (between  Algeciras  and 
Ronda)  reported  to  them  by  Col. 
Werner.  Tnere  they  found  numerous 
paleolithic  wall  paintings  dating  from 
at  least  four  different  epochs.  Some 
of  these  resemble  the  cavern  art  of 
northern  Spain.  From  Jimera,  Breuil 
and  Obermaier  proceeded  to  the  Si- 
erra Morena,  where  they  found  rock- 
shelters  with  paleolithic  paintings. 
Breuil  reports  160  wall  paintings  in 
two  rock-shelters  near  Alpera  (Prov- 
ince of  Albacete). 

Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves have  not  been  idle.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Cerralbo  is  at  present  carry- 
ing on  investigations  at  ten  different 
stations,  including  Torralba  (Prov- 
ince of  Soria),  where  he  has  found 
numerous  remains  of  Elephaa  anfi- 
quu8,  and  possibly  a  still  older  spe- 
cies, E,  meridionaUSf  associated  with 
an  eolithic  and  early  paleolithic 
(Chellean)  industry.  The  Marquis  of 
Cerralbo  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
founding  last  June  of  a  Comision  de 
Exploraciones  Espeleologicas,  which 
will  direct  all  future  prehistoric  ex- 
plorations. 

On  July  20  Count  B^ouen  and  his 
sons  discovered  a  new  French  cavern 
with  paleolithic  wall  engravings,  Tuc 
d'Audoubert  near  St.  Girons  (Ari- 
fege).  This  cavern,  seen  by  the  writer 
five  days  later,  is  a  series  of  gal- 
leries made  highly  picturesque  by 
myriads  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites. In  one  of  these  galleries,  en- 
tered on  Oct.  10  after  breaking  the 
stalagmites  that  sealed  the  entrance^ 
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they  found  two  clay  statuettes  repre- 
senting the  extinct  bison,  the  first 
proof  that  paleolithic  man  modeled  in 
clay. 


Remarkable  paleolithic  works  of 
art  have  been  lound  in  the  floor  de- 
posits at  La  Madeleine,  Limeuil,  and 
Sergeac  (Dordogne). 
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SOdOLOaT 

Herbert  N.  Shenton 

Theory. — The  psychological  aspect  [  ature  in  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Ellwood's  8(h 
of  sociological  theory  has  received  a  ciology  in  its  Psychological  Aspects, 
Tery  worthy  contribution  to  its  liter-   This  book  gives  the  most  comprehen- 
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sive  view  and  the  most  complete  sum- 
mary as  yet  presented  of  that  section 
of  functional  sociology  which  has  for 
its  subject  matter  and  its  foundation 
functional  psychology.  Prof.  EUwood 
traces  the  development  of  mind  in 
man's  effort  to  control  the  activities 
caused  by  environment  through  the 
places  where  it  has  a  controlling  as- 
pect in  sustaining  and  developing  the 
life  process  to  its  ultimate  control, 
not  only  of  the  life  of  the  individual, 
but  also  of  the  life  of  the  group  and 
of  the  race. 

The  environmental  aspect  of  socio- 
logical theory  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  contribution  of  Influences  of  Geo- 
graphic Environment^  by  Ellen  C. 
Semple,  the  book  being  a  restatement 
of  the  principles  of  Ratzel  which  have 
been  tested  and  developed  by  the 
writer.  Miss  Semple  compares  typi- 
cal peoples  of  all  races  and  all  stages 
of  cultural  development  living  under 
similar  geographic  conditions.  When 
under  these  similar  environments, 
people  of  different  ethnic  stocks  mani- 
fest similar  or  related  social,  econo- 
mic or  historical  developments,  she 
concludes  that  we  may  reasonably  in- 
fer that  such  similarities  are  due  to 
environment  and  not  to  race.  Miss 
Semple  does  not  defend  the  doctrine 
of  geographic  determinism,  and  even 
limits  her  use  of  the  phrase  '*geo- 
graphic  control,"  preferring  rather  to 
speak  of  ''geographic  influences"  on 
society. 

The  biological  aspect  of  sociological 
theory  recognizes  a  very  important 
contribution  in  the  recent  work  on 
heredity  performed  in  the  interest  of 
the  ''improvement  of  the  human  race 
by  better  breeding"  as  it  is  being  pro- 
jected by  the  eugenists.  Dr.  C.  B. 
Davenport's  Her^ity  in  Relation  to 
Eugenics  gives  us  both  a  general  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings 
in  relation  to  the  inheritance  of  fam- 
ily traits.  He  contends  that  society 
should  make  adjustments  of  its  laws 
and  organization  so  as  to  eliminate 
such  undesirable  traits  as  produce  de- 
linquents and  defectives  and  hinder 
progress  in  human  evolution.  H.  H. 
Goddard  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  has  also 
given  us  the  results  of  another  in- 
tensive study  of  the  hereditary  traits 
of  a  single  family  in  his  Kallikak 
Family, 


Social    Theory    as    the    Basis    of 

Public  Policy.—One  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  sociology  is  to 
provide  a  basis  for  the  rational  criti- 
cism of  public  policy  and  for  the  pre- 
diction of  the  results  of  readjust- 
ments in  the  social  order.  Many 
phases  of  this  more  practical  aspect 
of  sociology  were  emphasized  in  the 
papers  read  at  the  1911  meeting  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society. 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  in  the  presidential 
address,  the  theme  of  which  was  "The 
Quality  of  Civilization,"  discussed  the 
problem  of  the  assimilation  of  our 
ethnically  variegated  population.  He 
predicted  that  the  three  assimilative 
forces — the  standardizing  of  consump- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  specialization 
in  production;  the  modern  scientific 
view  of  nature  as  opposed  to  luck, 
miracle,  superstition  and  tradition; 
and  a  resultant  increasing  seriousness 
in  attention  to  the  possible  attain- 
ment of  social  justice — would  create 
a  solidarity  both  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ing. The  qualities  of  this  solidarity 
would  be  "dignity  and  sobriety  super- 
added to  zeal"  and  "beauty  and  gra- 
ciousness  added  to  power." 

At  the  same  meeting  three  impor- 
tant sociological  studies  of  urban  life 
analyzed  the  social  elements  in  com- 
bination and  the  social  factors  in  ac- 
tion in  urban  communities  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  construct  basic  theory 
as  a  foundation  for  positive  public 
policies  in  relation  to  such  groups. 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  in  a  paper  on  "The 
City  'as  a  Socializing  Agency,"  urged 
the  promotion  of  positive  city  pro- 
grammes on  the  foundation  of  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint  of  community  owner- 
ship which  would  "create  a  new  cit- 
izenship before  which  the  personal 
derelictions  will  disappear."  He 
urged  the  sociological  diagnosis  of  the 
cause  of  urban  disease  and  the  cor- 
rection of  it  rather  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  symptoms.  Prof.  How- 
ard B.  Woolston,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Urban  Habit  of  Mind,"  set  forth 
the  profound  effect  upon  the  mentality 
of  their  inhabitants  produced  by  the 
complex  life  of  our  cities.  The  min- 
gling with  the  throng,  the  loss  of  the 
feeling  of  individuality  in  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  powers  around  him. 
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and  the  feeling  of  a  greater  person- 
ality derived  from  the  sense  of  co- 
operation with  his  fellows,  are  social- 
izing forces  the  participating  in 
which  produce  the  "social  mind"  in 
the  citizen.  On  the  basis  of  this  the- 
ory, which  he  elaborated  in  detail,  he 
urged  the  deliberate  development  of 
the  character,  the  spiritual  unity  and 
the  collective  effort  toward  an  adjust- 
ed order  in  which  all  men  may  share. 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  her  paper  en- 
titled "Kecreation  in  Urban  Commun- 
ities/' pressed  the  obligation  of  the 
modern  heterogeneous  city  to  provide 
centers  in  which  "social  life  may  be 
organized  and  carried  on  steadily  and 
normally."  Her  recommendations, 
based  on  sociological  theories,  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  inductions,  and  care- 
fully checked  by  personal  observa- 
tions, were  positive,  and  recommended 
such  recreations  as  caused  function- 
ing and  social  intercourse  as  opposed 
to  the  passive  receptivity  developed 
by  many  of  our  present  modes  and 
also  such  as  in  the  Spencerian  phrase 
developed  a  democracy  where  the  "lib- 
erty of  each  is  limited  by  the  liberty 
of  all,"  rather  than  such  as  develops 
the  baser  motives  of  gang  politics — 
desire  for  favor,  for  protection,  un- 
scrupulous advantage,  or  the  fear  of 
ridicule  or  blind  loyalty  to  comrades. 
(See  also  XVI,  Recreation,) 

Quantitative  Method. — The  quanti- 
tative or  more  strictly  scientific  as- 
pect of  sociology  will  be  able  to  re- 
fine and  extend  its  laboratory,  survey 
and  other  inductive  studies  on  ac- 
count of  social  correlations  made 
possible  to  even  beginners  in  scientific 
sociology  by  the  appearance  of  W. 
Palin  and  Ethel  M.  Elderton's  Primer 
of  Statistics.  A  later  work,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Statistical  Method^  by  Wil- 
ford  I.  King  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  written  particularly  for 
the  use  of  those  interested  in  soci- 
ology, political  economy  and  adminis- 
tration. Both  of  these  works  are 
rendering  a  valuable  service  in  sim- 
plifying the  scientific  study,  analyses 
and  the  general  use  of  large  masses 
of  sociological  data.  The  primary 
contribution,  however,  has  been  made 
by  C.  Udny  Yule  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Theory  of  Statistics.  Mr.  Yule 
recognizes  that  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal difficulties  of  the  observer  of  so- 


cial facts  is  that  he  cannot  experiment 
but  must  deal  with  circumstances  as 
they  occur  practically  apart  from  his 
control,  as  we  use  the  word  control  in 
the  pure  sciences.  Not  being  able  to 
replace  the  complex  systems  of  causa- 
tion in  society  by  simple  experimental 
systems  in  which  only  one  causal  cir- 
cumstance is  permitted  to  vary  at  a 
time,  the  sociologist  is  forced  to  deal 
with  problems  of  multiple  causation. 
Therefore  the  resolving  of  cases  of 
multiple  causation  into  simple  causa- 
tions, or,  differently  stated,  the  elim- 
inating of  the  error  in  the  case  of 
any  cause  produced  by  associated 
causes,  must  be  accomplished  through 
statistical  methods.  Mr.  Yule,  there- 
fore, expands  methods  of  determining 
the  degree  of  independence  and  of  as- 
sociation of  each  of  the  multiple 
causes  making  a  resultant  manifold 
classification  possible.  He  further 
develops  formulae  and  processes  for 
the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  cor- 
relation when  the  multiple  causes  are 
variable,  finally  discussing  sampling 
and  multiple  correlation. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

General. — In  a  recent  criticism  of 
James  Ward's  article  on  "Psychol- 
ogy"  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  ( "The  Psychology 
of  the  New  Britannica,"  Amer.  Jour, 
of  Psych.,  Jan.,  1912),  E.  B.  Titche- 
ner  brings  out  very  clearly  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  this  science  since 
Ward's  article  first  appeared  in 
1886,  and  especially  emphasizes  the 
development  of  a  number  of  more  or 
less  independent  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. "Psychology  to-day,"  he  writes, 
"is  less  a  coherent  system  of  knowl- 
edge than  a  certain  attitude  of  mind 
over  against  a  vast  collection  of  spe- 
cial investigations."  The  older  philo- 
sophical or  epistemological  psychol- 
ogy, based  on  some  fundamental  defi- 
nition of  mind,  is  replaced  by  a  mul- 
titude of  experimental  investigations 
of  specific  mental  states  and  proc- 
esses; and  alongside  of  this  have  ap- 
peared class,  collective,  ethnic,  genet- 
ic, differential,  anplied,  educational, 
juristic,  abnormal,  and  therapeutic 
psychologies,  each  taking  some  group 
of  concrete  data  as  its  point  of  depar- 
ture, and  each  as  yet  very  imperfect- 
ly coordinated  with  the  rest.  The 
same  state  of  affairs  is  set  forth  in 
J.  R.  Angell's  Chapters  from  Modem 
Psychology,  a  somewhat  popular,  but 
well  written,  account  of  **the  main 
characters  of  the  contemporary  situa- 
tion in  psychology." 

A  noteworthy  departure,  having  an 
important  bearing  on  the  whole  field 
of  psychological  inquiry,  is  the  defini- 
tion of  psychology  by  the  English 
psychologist  W.  McDougall,  as  "the 
positive  science  of  the  behavior  of  liv- 
ing things"  (see  this  author's  small 
Psychology  in  the  Home  University 
Library).     Such  a  definition  of  psy- 
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chology  virtually  means  the  exten- 
sion to  psychology  at  large  of  the 
method  nitherto  employed  only  in 
those  branches  of  psychology,  such 
as  animal  psychology,  in  which  intro- 
spection is  impossible.  It  confirms 
the  statement  recently  made  by  R. 
MacDougall  ("Mind  as  Middle 
Term,"  Psychological  Review,  Sept., 
1912)  to  the  effect  that  "the  tide 
has  now  turned  in  the  direction  of 
biology,  whose  students  now  hold  the 
same  general  relation  to  experimental 
psychology  which  physiology  pos- 
sessed a  generation  ago."  It  also 
bears  upon  the  question  of  the  impor- 
tance and  limits  of  the  method  oi  in- 
trospection, now  much  debated  (see 
the  article  just  mentioned,  and  also 
below). 

Psychological  Method.~The  method 
of  introspection  has  been  under  fire 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  extent 
to  which  reliance  is  placed  on  it  leads 
to  important  differences  of  emphasis 
among  investigators.  W.  McDougall 
(see  his  Psychology)  limits  the  scope 
of  introspection  because  "in  itself  a 
mere  description  of  the  consciousness 
of  any  subject  does  nothing  to  ex- 
plain his  behavior."  R.  Dodge  ("The 
Theory  and  Limitations  of  Introspec* 
tion,"  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psych.,  April, 
1912)  calls  attention  to  the  various 
subconscious,  causal,  physiological, 
and  psycho-physical  aspects  of  the 
mental  life  that  fall  outside  the  range 
of  introspection.  E.  B.  Titchener, 
the  most  prominent  champion  of  in- 
trospection, protests  against  using 
the  term  introspection  in  a  vague 
and  equivocal  sense.  It  should  stand 
for  a  certain  specific  methodological 
procedure  available  for  the  study  of 
certain  phenomena,  and  is  proved  by 
the  body  of  results  obtained.  It  is 
important  in  introspection  to  distin* 
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guish  between  '^description"  and  C.  Henmon's  "Relation  between  Mode 
"statement  of  meaning**  {cf.  "The  of  Presentation  and  Retention" 
Schema  of  Introspection,"   "Prolego-!  {Psych.  Rev.,  March,  1912). 
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to  a  Study  of  Introspection/' 
Description  V8.  Statement  of  Mean- 
ing," Amer.  Jour,  of  Psych.,  April, 
July,  Oct.,  1912). 

Experimental    Human   Psychology. 
— Work  in  this  field  falls  naturally 
into  three  groups.     Those   who  em- 
phasize the  introspective  method  are 
interested  mainly  in  the  description 
of  the  higher  mental  processes.    Typi- 
cal investigations  of  this  type  are  L. 
R.  GeisslePs  "Analysis  of  Conscious- 
ness    under     Negative     Instruction" 
{Amer.  Jour,  of  Psych.,  April,  1912) ; 
M.      R.     Fernald's     "Diagnosis     of 
Mental     Imagery"      {Psych.     Mono- 
graphs,   Feb.,    1912);     and    various 
studies   in  aesthetic  experience,  such 
as  H.  P.  Weld's  "Experimental  Study 
of  Musical  Enjoyment"  {Amer.  Jour, 
of   Psych.,  April,    1912).     A   second 
group    of    investigations    deals    with 
sensory  processes.    To  this  group  be- 
long G.  F.  Arps'  "Introspective  An- 
alysis of  Certain  Tactual  Phenomena" 
{Psych.   Rev.,   Sept.,    1912),   dealing 
with   the  effect   of   the   duration   of 
stimulation  on  intensity;  J.  E.  Win- 
ter's "The  Sensations  of  Movement" 
{ibid.),  based  on  experiments  tending 
to  prove  that  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons rather  than  the  joints  are  the 
seat   of   sensations   of   movement;    a 
paper  by  C.  E.  Ferree  and  G.  Rand 
on   "Colored   After-images   and  Con- 
trast"   {ibid.,   May,    1912);    and    J. 
W.    Todd's    "Reaction    to    Multiple 
Stimuli"    {Archives  of  Psych.,  Aug., 
1912),  showing  that  the  reaction  time 
is  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  simultaneous  stimuli.    A  third 
group    of    investigations    deals    with 
mental    and    motor    efficiency,    being 
quantitative    studies   of    simple    and 
complex  reactions.     These  investiga- 
tions are  closely  related  to  education- 
al and  other  practical  problems,  and 
are     largely     non-introspective.      To 
this   group    belong    H;    T.    HoUings- 
worth's  "The  Influence  of  Caffein  on 
Mental   and  Motor   Efficiency"    {Ar- 
chives of  Psych.,  April,  1912)  ;  E.  L. 
Thomdike's  "Curve  of  Work"  {Psych. 
Rev.,  May,  1912) ;  and  various  stud- 
ies in  memory,  such  as  C.  H.  Bean's 
"The  Curve  of  Forgetting"  {Archives 
'  Psych.,  March,   1912),  and  V.  A. 


Comparative  Human  Psychology. — 

Within  this  general  field  there  is  a 
notable  interest  in  the  demarkation 
of  mental  types  and  classes,  such  as 
grades  of  general  ability,  measured  in 
terms  of  an  "intellectual  index," 
temperaments,  types  of  reaction,  and 
types  of  mental  imagery.  Closely  re- 
lated to  this  work  are  studies  in  in- 
dividual and  group  efficiency.  On 
the  anthropological  side  stand  inves- 
tigations in  folk-psychology,  national 
psychology,  and  special  studies  of 
the  primitive  races  of  America.  For 
a  summary  of  literature  one  may  con- 
sult the  Psychological  Bulletin  for 
Oct.    15,   1912. 

Abnormal    Psychology. — ^The    rela- 
tion between  psychology  and  medicine 
(especially    neuro-patnology)    is    be- 
coming   more    intimate    every    year. 
The  interest  in  Freud's  principles  and 
methods  of  psycho-analysis  continues 
to  increase,  as  is  indicated,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  the   trend   of   the   papers 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psychology.     A.  Meyer,  in  a  recent 
summary  of  literature  {Psychological 
Bulletin,   April    15,    1912),   has    dis- 
cussed   the    distinction     made     (by 
MUnsterberg     and    others)     between 
psychopathology,  in  which  "any  men- 
tal disorder  must  be  viewed  as  'symp- 
tom of  some  definite  disease,'"  and 
pathopsychology,  in  which  such  dis- 
orders are  regarded  as  variations  of 
similar  normal  mental  phenomena.  A 
considerable  amount  of  experimental 
work  on  pathological  cases  of  sensi- 
tivity,   habit   formation,   association, 
etc.,  is  bein^  carried  on  by  investi- 
gators  whose   training   is   primarily 
psychological    (for  summary  consult 
Psychological  Bulletin,  loc.  cit.).    On 
the  border  line  between  educational 
and  medical  psychology  is  the  stimu- 
lating   book    of    Edmund    B.    Huey, 
Backward    and    Feeble-Minded    Chil- 
dren:   Clinical  Studies  in  the  Psy- 
chology of  Defectives.    A  most  prom- 
ising feature  in  the  movement  for  the 
application   of   psychology   to   medi- 
cine was  the  joint  meeting  of  psy- 
chologists   and   nerve    physicians  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  in  Wash- 
ington.     Much    attention    was    also 
given  to  the  problems  of  inheritance 
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of  abnormal  mental  traits.  A  char- 
acteristic specimen  is  the  book  of  H. 
H.  Goddard,  The  Kallikak  Family 
(see  XVIII,  Prevention,  Correction, 
and  Charity;  and  XXVIII,  Sociology. ) 

Animal  Psychology.— As  has  been 
the  case  for  several  years,  more  at- 
tention was  given  to  studies  of  ani- 
mal behavior  and  psychology  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  most  important  general  works  in 
this  field  that  have  recently  appeared 
are  S.  f .  Holmes's  Evolution  of  Ani- 
mal Intelligence,  an  essay  popular 
and  introductory  in  nature,  on  men- 
tal development  from  tropism  to  the 
intelligence  of  primates;  and  E.  L. 
Thomdike's  Animal  Intelligence,  Ex- 
perimental Studies,  a  collection  of 
papers  describing  experiments  on 
chicks,  fishes,  moneys,  etc.,  and  con- 
taining also  general  discussions  of 
method  and  of  mental  development  in 
animals. 

In  America  the  tendencies  in  ani- 
mal psychology  are  clear.  A  large 
amount  of  work  is  being  done  on  the 
habits  and  acquired  reactions  of  in- 
sects and  other  invertebrates,  and 
more  work  than  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  together  on  the  behavior  of  the 
vertebrates  (see,  for  example,  The 
Development  of  Certain  Inatincte  and 
Habile  in  Chicks,  by  F.  S.  Breed, 
Behavior  Monographs,  1911).  Inter- 
est has  shifted  from  the  question  of 
whether  organisms  possess  the  ability 
to  profit  b^  experience  to  problems 
of  sensibility  and  perception,  and 
just  now  the  major  part  of  the  ma- 
terial published  deals  with  aspects 
of  sensibility — ^visual,  auditory,  gus- 
tatory, olfactory,  etc.,  and  with  an- 
alyses of  perceptual  processes.  Nota- 
ble contributions  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject  are  contained  in  K.  S. 
Lashley's  "Visual  Discrimination  of 
Size  and  Form  in  the  Albino  Rat'' 
and  other  papers  published  during 
the  current  year  in  the  Journal  of 
Animal  Behavior. 

Applied  Psychology.— In  the  field 
of  applied  psychology  the  American 
literature  of  the  year  1912  was  es- 
pecially rich  in  contributions  to  edu- 
cational psychology,  with  a  certain 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  graded  men- 
tal tests.  A  relatively  neW  turn  is 
given  to  the  science  of  applied  psy- 
chology by  the  consideration  of  the 


problems  of  human  efficiency  in  prac- 
tical life,  especially  in  commercial 
and  industrial  activity.  Ihe  move- 
ment in  favor  of  vocational  guidance 
and  the  widespread  industrial  move* 
ment  for  so-called  scientific  manage- 
ment pointed  to  the  need  of  experi- 
mental psychological  investigations, 
in  order  both  to  find  the  fit  men  for 
the  vocational  work,  and  to  find 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  A  good  example  of 
the  application  of  laboratory  meth- 
ods to  the  problem  of  vocational 
work  is  afforded  by  C.  £.  Seashore's 
presidential  address  to  the  Psycho- 
logical Association  on  the  '^Psycho- 
logical  Analysis  of  the  Singer."  Ex- 
perimental studies  on  industrial 
workers,  such  as  motormen  of  elec- 
tric railways,  telephone  employees, 
and  so  on,  were  carried  on  by  H. 
MUnsterberg.  Ihe  results  were  pub- 
lished in  a  book  on  Psychology  and 
Indies  trial  Efficiency.  Part  of  this 
book  contains  studies  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  efficiency  in  commerce  and 
industry.  Ihis  latter  problem  has 
been  popularly  treated  by  W.  D. 
Scott  in  his  new  book  Increasing  Hu- 
man Efficiency  in  Business.  An  ex- 
cellent review  of  the  whole  literature 
on  the  importance  of  the  fatigue  fac- 
tor in  industrial  labor  is  Josephine 
Groldmark's  Fatigue  and  Efficiency. 
Under  the  head  of  "applied  psychol- 
ogy" should  be  mentioned  also  the 
application  of  psychology  to  jurispru- 
dence and  criminology.  This  interest 
is  represented  by  the  translation  of 
French  and  Qerman  works  on 
criminology  in  the  "Modern  Criminal 
Science  Series,"  published  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology. 

Psychology  of  Religion.— This  is 
peculiarly  an  American  interest.  The 
most  important  recent  work  is  G.  M. 
Stratton's  Psychology  of  the  Relig- 
ious Life.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  work  of  James,  Starbuck,  etc., 
by  the  comparatively  small  reliance 
placed  on  the  questionnaire  and  on 
autobiography.  Instead  the  author 
has  drawn  upon  anthropological  ma- 
terial and  studied  sacred  books  and 
forms  of  ritual.  He  attaches  especial 
importance  to  the  element  of  emo- 
tional, practical,  and  intellectual  con- 
flict in  religion. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

General  Philosophy,  Metaphysics 
and  Theory  of  Knowledge. — The  in- 
fluence of  James  and  Bergson  contin- 
ues to  be  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  English  and  American 
thought.  A  third  and  very  impor- 
tant posthumous  work  of  James  has 
appeared,  the  collected  Essays  in 
Radical  Bmpirioism,  most  of  which 
were  originally  written  and  published 
in  the  years  1904-5.  In  these  essays 
James  expounds  his  relational  theory 
of  consciousness  and  his  doctrine  of 
"pure  experience";  and  is  allied  more 
closely  with  the  positivistic  and  real- 
istic tendencies  of  the  day  than  with 
its  Voluntaristic  and  vitalistic  tenden- 
cies. Of  the  books  about  James  that 
have  begun  to  appear  in  considerable 
number,  La  PhUosophie  de  Willunn 
James,  by  Th.  Floumoy,  is  remark- 
able both  for  its  accurate  and  discern- 
ing account  of  the  philosophy  and  for 
its  faithful  delineation  of  the  phi- 
losopher. Royce's  William  Jam^s 
and  other  Essays  contains  an  inter- 
esting account  of  James'  place  in 
American  life  and  thought.  Berg- 
son's  vogue  in  America  continues  to 
increase,  and  has  been  stimulated  by 
his  approaching  visit  to  Columbia 
University.  His  Oxford  lectures  {La 
Perception  du  Changement,  1911), 
and  his  Hibbert  Journal  article 
("Life  and  Consciousness,"  October, 
1911)  have  brought  him  into  closer 
contact  with  English-speaking  phi- 
losophers, and  the  translation  of  his 
Principal  works  has  greatly  widened 
is  public.  The  number  of  books 
written  about  him  testifies  to  his  in- 
fluence. Of  these  J.  M.  Baillie's 
Critical  Exposition  of  Bergson's  Phi- 
losophy is  clearest  and  most  reliable 
in  point  of  exposition.  A.  D.  Lind- 
say^s  Philosophy  of  Bergson  should 
also  be  mentioned.  Among  the  briefer 
criticisms  of  Bergson,  the  most  im- 
portant are  A.  W.  Moore's  "Bergson 
and  Pragmatism"  {Philosophical  Re- 
view, July,  1912),  in  which  the  au- 
thor suggests  that  an  evolutionary 
philosophy  such  as  Bergsonism  needs 
an  evolutionary  logic  to  save  it  from 
intuitionalism;  B.  Russell's  "The 
Philosophy  oif  Bergson"  {Monist, 
July,  1912),  a  vigorous  assault  upon 
Bergson's  whole  position;   and  A.  O. 


Lovejoy's  "The  Problem  of  Time  tn 
Recent  French  Philosophy''    (see   be- 
low).   In  connection  with  the  into^ 
est  in  James  and  Bergson  it  is  proper 
to  mention  also  the  important   work 
of  W.  McDougall  entitled  Bodff  omd 
Mind:  A  History  and  Defense  of  Ani- 
mism.    This  is  a  psychologist's  dis- 
cussion of  the  philosophical  problems 
underlying  his  own  science.     The  au- 
thor criticizes   the  traditional    ''par- 
allelistic"  view,  and  defends   a   doc- 
trine    of    psychical    e£Sciency     that 
brings  him  close  not  only  to   early 
animistic  speculation,  but  to  modem 
neo-vitalism,  and  to  the  view  of  con- 
sciousness set  forth  by  Bergson  in  his 
Matter  and  Memory. 

Second  onlv  to  that  of  James  and 
Bergson  is  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Cierman  idealist  Rudolf  Eucken, 
winner  of  a  Nobel  prize  in  1908,  pro- 
fessor at  Jena,  and  during  the  pres- 
ent year  exchange  professor  at  Har- 
vard. Two  translations  of  his  works 
have  recently  been  added  to  a  list  al- 
ready long.  Lifers  Basis  and  Lifers 
Ideal  {Die  Ch^imdUnien  einer  neuen 
Lehensanschauung) ,  and  The  Truth  of 
Religion  {Die  Wahrheitsgehalt  der 
Religion).  The  wide  interest  in  his 
spiritualistic  message  has  been 
greatly  quickened  by  his  personal 
charm  and  eloquence.  The  idealistic 
tendency  appears  also  in  two  notable 
books,  both  composed  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Scotch  universities  on  the 
Gifford  foundation.  The  Realm  of 
Ends,  or  Pluralism  and  Theism,  by 
James  Ward,  represents  that  phase 
of  idealism  recently  named  "personal 
idealism,"  in  which  themanyness  and 
independence  of  individuals  is  empha- 
sized, and  the  unity  of  the  world  is 
made  ideal  and  prospective  rather 
than  original  and  basal.  The  Pri^ 
ciple  of  Individuality  and  Value^  by 
Bernard  Bosanquet,  is  a  revival  of 
monistic  idealism,  with  emphasis  on 
the  manifold  individuation  and  liv- 
ing immanence  of  the  absolute  spirit 
Both  books  are  philosophical  master- 

faeces,  rounded  into  philosophies  of 
ife  tinged  with  the  personalities  of 
their  eminent  authors. 

The  influence  of  James,  Bergson, 
and  Eucken,  however,  is  possibly  less 
significant  of  the  future  development 
of  technical  philosophy  than  the 
"realistic"  movement.  This  movement 
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18  BO  named  from  its  central  doctrine, 
which  asserts  the  independent  reality 
of  the  extra-conscious  world  against 
the  idealistic  claim  for  the  universal- 
ity of  consciousness.  The  most  emi- 
nent representative  of  this  movement 
is  the  English  mathematician  and 
philosopher  Bertrand  Russell.  This 
writer's  Problems  of  Philosophy  sets 
forth  a  dualistic  or  phenomenalistic 
realism  in  which  '*sense-data"  is 
made  dependent  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sense  organs  and  a  physi- 
<cal  object  that  is  not  inmiediately 
presented,  but  is  known  only  by  sci- 
entific "description.''  In  this  doc- 
trine the  nature  of  consciousness  re- 
mains obscure.  The  immediate  ob- 
jects of  consciousness,  with  which  the 
mind  is  "acquainted"  stand  in  a 
unique  relation  to  an  undefined  en- 
tity, the  self.  An  American  variety 
of  realism  is  represented  by  The  New 
Realism,  composed  of  an  "Introduc- 
tion" jointly  written,  and  six  essays 
written  severally  by  E.  B.  Holt,  W. 
T.  Marvin,  W.  P.  Montague,  R.  B. 
Perry,  W.  B.  Pitkin,  and  E.  G. 
Spaulding.  According  to  the  doctrine 
Bet  forth  in  this  book,  physical  ob- 
jects, without  forfeiting  their  inde- 
pendence, may  enter  into  the  mind 
and  become  its  inmiediately  presented 
content;  while  consciousness  is  iden- 
tified with  the  relations  in  which 
such  independent  beings  stand  to  a 
perceiving,  acting  or  otherwise  re- 
sponding organism.  The  several  es- 
says of  the  book  are  devoted  mainly 
to  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  such  a  view  gives  rise.  The 
book  has  a  further  significance  as  an 
instance  of  the  cooperative  method 
in  philosophy.  It  consists  in  sub- 
stance of  results  agreed  on  and  ar- 
rived at  after  discussion  and  mutual 
criticism.  It  is  the  first  fruit  of 
The  Program  and  First  Platform  of 
8iw  Realists,  published  by  the  same 
writers  in  1910. 

The  place  of  realism  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  discussed  in  the  "In- 
troduction" to  the  aforementioned 
book,  and  in  Present  Philosophical 
Tendencies^  by  R.  B.  Perry.  The  lat- 
ter book  contains  an  examination  of 
naturalism,  idealism,  pragmatism, 
and  realism  as  the  four  leading  tend- 
encies of  the  day — naturalism  and 
idealism  being  recent  phases  of  older 


movements,  pragmatism  and  realism 
being  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
contemporary  thought.  All  four  are 
regarded  as  tendencies  in  that  they 
are  complete  philosophies,  having 
their  applications  to  life  and  to  re- 
ligious belief.  Other  books  belonging 
to  the  realistic  trend  of  thought  are 
G.  S.  Fullerton's  The  World  We  Live 
In,  a  peculiarly  well-written  polemic 
against  Berkeleyan  and  Kantian 
idealism  by  one  who  styles  himself 
"the  champion  of  everybody's  world" ; 
and  J.  E.  Boodin's  Truth  and  Real- 
ity, an  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  influence  of 
James  is  especially  marked. 

Logic. — There  has  been  an  excep- 
tional amount  of  activity  in  the  field 
of  logic  during  the  past  year,  due 
mainly  to  the  general  discrediting  of 
the  traditional  logic,  and  the  rivalry 
among  the  innovators.  "New"  logic 
is  the  order  of  the  day;  but  among 
the  new  logics  there  is  much  variety 
and  divergence.  The  first  of  the  new 
levies  to  establish  itself  was  the  neo- 
Hegelian  logic,  purporting  to  be  a 
study  of  the  universal  thought-proc- 
ess, a  loffic  philosophical  in  its  scope 
and  method,  and  closely  allied  with 
the  idealistic  theory  of  knowledge. 
This  tendency  is  represented  by  B. 
Bosanquet's  Logic,  or  the  Morphology 
of  Knowledge,  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  second  edition.  A  second 
type  of  new  logic  aims  to  employ  the 
exact  and  symbolic  method  of  mathe- 
matics. It  purports  to  be  not  a  study 
of  thought  but  of  the  most  abstract 
entities,  such  as  propositions,  rela- 
tions, etc.  Such  a  logic  coincides 
with  the  philosophy  of  mathematics, 
or  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  more 
fundamental  concepts  and  postulates 
on  which  mathematics  depends.  This 
tendency  is  represented  by  the  impor- 
tant work  of  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  B. 
Russell  entitled  Principia  Mathemor 
tica.  In  America  the  work  of  K. 
Schmidt  ("Studies  in  the  Structure 
of  Systems,"  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
April,  June,  Aug.,  1912)  and  of  the 
mathematicians  E.  V.  Huntington 
and  0.  Veblen  (monographs  published 
in  a  volume  entitled  Modem  Mathe- 
matics, edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young) 
are  of  the  same  type.  A  third  type 
of  new  logic  is  frankly  psychologi- 
cal.   This  point  of  view  is  represent- 
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ed  by  F.  C.  S.  Schiller's  recent  volume 
entitled  Formal  Logic:  A  Soientifio 
and  Social  Problem,  The  title  is 
misleading  in  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  book  to  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  formal  logic  and  to  replace  it  with 
a  "psycho-logic"  that  shall  be  con- 
crete and  pragmatic.  A  union  of 
the  second  and  third  types  is  foimd  in 
the  important  work  of  C.  Mercler  en- 
titled A  New  Logic,  Logic  is  de- 
fined by  this  writer  as  the  science  of 
propositions,  together  with  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  reasoning.  Over 
against  all  these  innovating  logics 
stands  the  neo-Scholasticism  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  represented 
by  P.  Coffey's  admirably  written  Sci- 
ence of  Logic,  a  recent  attempt  to  re- 
habilitate the  Aristotelian  logic  by 
extending  it  and  applying  it  to  the 
new  problems. 

Ethics. — The  only  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  work  in  this  field  of  pliilo- 
sophical  inquiry  is  the  lack  of  in- 
terest and  originality.  W.  R.  Sor- 
ley's  well-written  little  booklet, 
entitled  The  Moral  Life,  is  no  more 
than  a  popularization  of  traditional 
views.  Neither  the  French  anthro- 
pological and  sociological  movement 
nor  the  German  psychological  and 
epistemological  movement  has  deeply 
influenced  American  ethics;  nor  since 
the  work  of  Hobhouse  and  Wester- 
marck  has  any  publication  of  im- 
portance in  the  field  of  ethics  ap- 
peared in  England.  American  ethics 
consists  of  either  the  applied  ethics 
of  to-day  or  the  theoretical  ethics  of 
yesterday. 

Esthetics. — There  is  no  record  of 
American  or  English  work  in  this 
field  that  can  compare  with  contem- 
porary German  work.  Beauty  a/nd 
Uglineae,  and  Other  Studies  in 
Psychological  ^Esthetics,  by  Vernon 
Lee  and  C.  Anstruther-Thomson,  is 
half  psychology,  and  in  this  is  not 
original,  and  half  art  criticism. 
Kant's  Critique  of  JEsthetic  Judg- 
ment has  been  translated  with  notes 
and  introductory  essays  by  J.  C. 
Meredith.  The  translation  is  more 
readable  than  former  translations; 
the  translator's  own  contributions  are 
textual  criticism  and  not  aesthetic 
theory.  H.  H.  Britan's  Philosophy  of 
\fusic:    A  Comparative  Investigation 

to      the     Principles     of     Musical 


JEsthetics,  is  also  deserving  of  men- 
tion. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. — Sources 
of  Religious  Insight,  by  J.  Royee,  be- 
ing the  Bross  Lectures  for  191 1  at 
Lake  Forest  College,  is  a  fresh  re- 
statement of  the  author's  philoeophy 
of  loyalty.  The  most  important  work 
of  the  year  in  this  field  is  W.  £. 
Hocking's  The  Meaning  of  God  in 
Human  Experience,  an  original  and 
scholarly  defense  of  religious  mys- 
ticism. (See  also  "Psychology  of  Re- 
ligion," supra.) 

History  of  Philosophy. — ^There  is 
still  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
work  done  in  this  field  by  American 
philosophers.  The  most  important 
contribution  of  the  year  is  a  series 
of  articles  (in  the  Philosophical  Re- 
view, Jan.,  May,  Sept.,  1912)  by  A. 
0.  Lovejoy,  on  The  Problem  of  Time 
in  Recent  French  Philosophy.  These 
studies  throw  much  light  on  the  rela- 
tion of  contemporary  thinkers  such 
as  James  and  Bergson,  to  earlier 
French  thinkers  such  as  Renouvier 
and  Pillon.  B.  A.  G.  Fiiller's  The 
Problem  of  Evil  in  Plotinus  is  valu- 
able both  for  exposition  and  for  crit- 
icism. Somewhat  outside  the  lines 
of  technical  philosophy,  but  not  for 
that  reason  less  valuable,  is  the  re- 
cent book  of  H.  0.  Taylor,  entitled 
The  MedicBval  Mind:  A  History  of 
the  Development  of  Thought  and 
Emotion  in  the  Middle  Ages,  This 
book  offers  an  admirable  account  of 
the  general  and  pervasive  ideas  that 
appeared  in  the  life,  common  belief, 
and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well 
as  in  its  philosophy.  In  England 
there  has  appeared  an  account  of 
English  Philosophers  and  Schools  of 
Philosophy,  from  Bacon  to  our  own 
day,  by  J.  Seth.  But  for  the  most 
part  historical  work  in  England  has 
been  confined  to  translating  and  edit- 
ing. Boutroux's  studies  of  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  B5hme,  Descartes  and  Kant, 
have  been  translated  from  the 
French.  There  are  new  translations 
of  Hegel  {HegeVs  Doctrine  of  For-^ 
mal  Logic,  by  H.  S.  Macran)  and  of 
Descartes  (Vol.  I  of  his  General 
Works,  by  E.  S.  Haldane  and  G.  R. 
T.  Ross).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  appearance  of  a  three-volume  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Rosmini's  Theodicy, 
or    Essays     on    Divine    Providence, 
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ANATOMY   AND   SUBOEBT 
Adrian  V.  S.  Lambert 


Anatomy. — ^In  Anatomy  during 
1912  the  most  notable  advances  have 
been  dependent  on  the  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  Rrowinff  living  tis- 
sues in  vitfv,  by  the  method  devised 
by  Harrison  of  New  Haven  and  de- 
veloped by  Carrel  (see  also  Physiol- 
ogy and  Pharmacology f  infra). 

In  the  fluid  element  of  the  blood, 
the  plasma,  freed  from  all  cellular 
elements,  are  placed  pieces  of  living 
tissue,  the  entire  culture  being  kept 
at  normal  body  temperature.  The 
growth  of  the  tissue  can  be  watched 
under  a  microscope.  Whipple  and 
McWhorter  in  New  York  have  been 
able  to  watch  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  chick.  They  take 
the  germinal  area  in  the  egg  and 
place  it  in  the  plasma  of  chicken's 
blood.  This  is  then  kept  in  a  cham- 
ber heated  to  the  temperature  nor- 
mal for  the  chicken.  The  germinal 
area  develops  and  the  young  embryo 
can  be  seen  to  undergo  the  successive 
changes  consequent  to  its  growth. 
These  chances  have  been  followed  in 
embryos  of  six  somites,  or  about 
30  hours  old,  up  to  those  of  so  many 
somites  that  it  is  impossible  to  count 
them.  The  development  of  the  heart 
and  the  circulation  has  been  studied 
especially.  The  heart  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  its  earliest  state,  when 
it  is  a  non-contracting  single  straight 
tube,  throuffh  the  different  stages 
during  which  it  becomes  a  tube  bent 
upon  itself  and  finally  a  many  cham- 
bered organ. 

The  time  at  which  the  heart  com- 
mences to  pulsate  has  been  deter- 
mined at  about  the  thirty-third  hour 
of  incubation  in  an  embryo  of  10 
to  12  somites.  This  occurs  several 
hours   before   the  circulation   of  the 


blood  has  become  established,  which 
does  not  occur  until  the  thirty-sev- 
enth hour  in  an  embryo  of  14  to  16 
somites.  The  blood  is  formed  in  iso- 
lated areas,  known  as  blood  islands, 
and  the  blood  vessels  develop  as  de- 
tached tubes  which  later  break  into 
one  another  to  form  the  complicated 
anastomosing  system  as  found  in  the 
adult  individual.  During  this  period 
of  observation  the  development  of  the 
central  nervous  system  can  be  ob- 
served, and  the  successive  changes 
from  the  primary  neural  groove  into 
the  primary  vesicles  of  fore,  mid, 
and  nind  brain  watched. 

Surgery  during  the  year  1912  made 
many  notable  advances  alon^  lines 
which  have  been  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  transplantation  of  living 
tissues  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another  has  been  perfected  and  given 
a  practical  application  in  various 
ways.  Carrel  reported,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, his  results  with  the  trans- 
plantation of  organs  and  tissues.  By 
means  of  an  improved  technique  in 
the  suture  of  the  blood  vessels  he 
has  been  able  to  transplant  organs, 
e.  g.,  kidneys,  from  one  animal  to 
another.  The  transplanted  organ 
will  functionate  for  a  time  thereafter, 
but  the  permanency  of  the  engrafted 
organ  is  not  as  lasting  as  was  hoped 
for  at  first.  A  calcareous  change 
takes  place  in  it  and  it  gradually 
loses  its  function.  He  has  also  been 
able  to  graft  from  one  animal  on 
another  legs,  ears,  and  other  peri- 
pheral par^.  These  have  grown  more 
successfully  than  the  more  delicate 
tissues,  e.  g.,  of  the  organs.  The  en- 
tire procedure  is  dependent  for  its 
success  on  a  very  rigid  and  perfect 
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technique  and  asepsis,  as  a  minimum 
of  infection  will  cause  the  death  of 
the  graft  and  so  vitiate  the  result. 

Carrel  in  each  instance  has  isolated 
the  main  arterial  and  venous  supply 
to  the  graft,  and  by  means  of  vessel 
suture  has  united  them  to  the  cut 
ends  of  similar  vessels  in  the  animal 
which  is  subsequently  to  nourish  it. 
In  this  way  the  lumen  of  the  vessels 
are  reestablished  and  blood  is  sup- 
plied directly  to  the  graft. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City,  Dr.  Murphy,  of  Chicago,  showed 
cases  in  which  he  had  successfully 
grafted  bones  and  joints  into  human 
beings.  This  has  been  previously 
done  with  success  by  Lexer  in  Ger- 
many. These  bone  grafts  differ  es- 
sentially from  the  work  of  Carrel. 
There  is  no  suture  of  blood  vessels; 
the  engrafted  tissue  is  simply  united 
to  the  healthy  bone  and  acts  as  a 
scaffolding  upon  which  the  new  bone 
thrown  out  in  repair  may  grow  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  and  form  a  per- 
manent support.  The  procedure  has 
been  employed  by  many  operators  to 


stimulate  the  growth  of  bone  in  old 
ununited  fractures  and  in  reestab- 
lishing mobility  to  stiffened  joints. 
Albee  in  New  York  has  devised  a 
new  operation  by  which  he  hopes  to 
cure  Pott's  disease,  or  tuberculosis 
of  the  spine.  Here  the  morbid  proc- 
ess is  situated  in  great  part  in  the 
interior  portion  or  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.  These  are  slowly  destroyed 
and  become  absorbed,  and  motion  be- 
tween them  and  pressure  on  them  are 
patent  elements  which  favor  their 
destruction  and  the  formation  of 
kjrphosis  or  "humpback."  Albee,  to 
prevent  the  action  of  these  two  forces, 
splits  the  spines  of  the  diseased  ver- 
tebrae longitudinally  and  inserts  be- 
tween them  a  piece  of  tibia.  This 
he  intends  to  act  as  a  splint  for  the 
affected  vertebrae  and  so  prevent  mo- 
tion and  pressure  between  them. 
Hibbs  of  New  York  has  devised  an 
operation  for  the  same  purpose  which 
consists  in  causing  an  ankylosis  be- 
tween the  transverse  processes  of  the 
diseased  vertebrae,  and  thus  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose. 


PHYSIOLOGY   AND   PHABMACOLOOY 

S.  J.  Meltzeb 


Blood  Clotting. — The  coagulation  or 
clotting  of  the  shed  blood  is  a  very 
intricate  process  which  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists and  was,  during  the  year,  the 
subject  of  many  investigations.  The 
clot  consists  essentially  of  fibrin,  an 
insoluble  protein,  which  does  not  ex- 
ist as  such  in  the  circulating  blood. 
It  is  now  generally  assumed  that 
three  elements  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrin :  fibrinogen,  calcium,  and 
thrombin;  the  latter  is  being  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  a  fibrin  ferment. 
Fibrinogen,  a  soluble  protein,  and  cal- 
cium are  present  in  the  blood  within 
the  circulation;  thrombin,  however, 
exists  in  the  circulating  blood  only 
in  a  precursory  state,  as  prothrombin 
or  thrombogen,  and  therefore  some  ad- 
ditional element  has  to  enter  into  the 
combination  before  fibrin  can  be 
formed.  This  element  is  furnished 
by  the  body  cells.  In  mammals  this 
factor  is  derived  from  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  which  break  down  in  con- 
siderable    numbers    soon    after    the 


blood  is  shed,  or  rather  from  the  dis- 
integrating blood  platelets  which  ap- 
pear in  very  large  numbers  whenever 
red  blood  corpuscles  break  down. 
Animals  lower  than  mammals  do  not 
possess  blood  platelets  and  clotting 
takes  place  only  when  the  blood  is 
permitted  to  come  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  body  tissues.  When,  for 
instance,  the  blood  of  birds  is  per- 
mitted to  fiow  from  an  artery  through 
a  clean  cannula  directly  into  a  clean 
receptacle,  avoiding  any  contact  with 
the  tissues  of  the  animal,  the  blood 
may  remain  fluid  for  a  long  time.  It 
clots,  however,  as  soon  as  some  tissue 
or  an  extract  of  it  is  added.  That 
element  of  the  tissue  is  called  "throm- 
boplastic  substance,"  or,  as  Howell 
calls  it,  "thromboplastin."  In  recent 
years,  especially  through  the  influence' 
of  the  investigations  of  Morawitz  and 
of  Fuld  and  Spiro,  the  theory  has 
been  widely  accepted  that  the  action 
of  thromboplastin  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  kinase,  it  activates  the  prothrom- 
bin of  the  blood  into  thrombin,  and. 
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with  Morawitz,  the  thromboplastic 
substance  is  frequently  designated  as 
"thrombokinase.''  According  to  this 
theory,  the  blood  within  the  normal 
circulation  remains  fluid  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  thrombokinase. 
When  the  blood  is  shed  the  disinte- 
grating blood  platelets  and  the  body 
tissue  furnish  this  activator  which 
converts  the  prothrombin  into  throm- 
bin and  the  process  of  fibrin  forma- 
tion or  clotting  can  take  place. 

Howell,    who   with   several    pupils 
studied  this  problem  and  worked  out 
methods  for  the  better  preparation  of 
the  various  substances  under  consid- 
eration, brought  forward  during  the 
year   a   new   and   interesting   theory 
which    he    supported    with    careful 
quantitative  experiments.     According 
to   this    theory,   the   combination   of 
fibrinogen,  prothrombin  and  calcium, 
all  of  which  are  present  in  the  circu- 
lating   blood,    is    sufficient    for    the 
prompt    formation    of    fibrin.      The 
blood,  however,  remains  fluid  by  the 
presence  within  the  blood  of  another 
element.     This  element  is  antithrom- 
bin,  which  prevents  the  prothrombin 
from  getting  into  combination  with 
calcium  and  flbrinogen.     The  throm- 
boplastic substance  of  the  tissues  con- 
trioutes,  however,  to  the  formation  of 
fibrin,  by  its  ability  to  fix  the  anti- 
thrombin;  it  thus  sets  free  the  pro- 
thrombin   which    may    now    combine 
with  calciiun  and  fibrinogen  to  fibrin. 
It  has  been  shown  by  other  experi- 
menters  that  the   manmialian  blood 
contains  antithrombin,  but  very  little 
importance  has  been  attached  to  it. 
Howell  has  shown  that  the  blood  of 
animals    lower   than    mammals   con- 
tains more  of  antithrombin  than  mam- 
malian blood.    The  same  is  true  also 
of  peptonized  blood,  that  is,  blood  of 
mammals    into    the    circulation     of 
which  Witters  peptone  has  been  in- 
jected with  rapidity.    By  quantitative 
experimentation    with    the    prepared 
constituents  of  the  blood  and  tissues, 
as  well  as  with  hirudin,  an  anti-co- 
agulant prepared  from  the  heads  of 
leeches,  Howell  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished his  contention  that  the  action 
of  the  thromboplastic  substances  con- 
sists  in    liberating   the  prothrombin 
from    the    grip    of    antithrombin    in 
a    quantitative    manner.     References 
are: 
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CirculatioiL — The  conductive  sys- 
tem has  been  the  subject  of  several 
investigations.  Moor  house  {Amer, 
Jour,  of  Physiol,  XXX,  368,  1912) 
removed  the  sino-auricular  node  in 
suspended  and  perfused  hearts  of 
dogs  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  results  of  such  experiments  do  not 
indicate  the  specificity  of  that  tissue 
as  regards  the  determination  of  the 
auricular  rate. — Sansun  {ihid,,  p. 
421)  stimulated  the  sino-auricular 
node  of  the  hearts  of  dogs  and  cats 
and  found,  like  Engelmann  for  frogs, 
that  the  compensatory  pause  follow- 
ing the  auricular  extra-systoles  it 
much  shorter  than  the  one  following 
the  ventricular  extra-systoles  pro- 
duced by  stimulation  of  the  auricle. 
He  found,  however,  that  in  mammals 
the  ventricular  compensatory  pause  is 
also  slightly  shorter  than  the  sum  of 
two  pauses. — Erlanger  {ihid.,  p.  395) 
studied  in  beef  hearts  the  irritability 
of  the  "Purkinje  tissues"  (which 
may  include  nervous  tissue)  in  the 
left  ventricle  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  conductive  bundle  in  the  sep- 
tum, and  found,  in  agreement  with 
the  supposition  of  Tawara,  that  the 
transmission  of  the  stimiilus  is  in 
this  tissue  rather  more  rapid  than  in 
the  ordinary  cardiac  muscle  tissue. 
He  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  As- 
Vs  interval  may  be  due  to  a  latency 
occurring  at  some  point  of  the  tran- 
sition 01  one  type  of  tissue  to  an- 
other.— Erlanger  {Jour,  of  Exper, 
Med.,  XVI,  462,  1912)  also  discov- 
ered the  important  fact  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  sinus  in  mammals  is  ca- 
pable of  abolishing  auricular  fibrilla- 
tion, and  in  conjunction  with  cardiac 
massage  may   restore   to  activity  a 
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failing  heart.  By  the  aid  of  a  special 
electrode  he  was  successful  in  several 
experiments  in  bringing  back  to  nor- 
mal life  animals  killed  by  chloroform 
or  asphyxia. 

In  turtle's  heart  the  vagus  nerves 
do  not  innervate  the  ventricles  and 
the  action  of  the  right  vagus  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  right  auricle,  while 
that  of  the  left  depresses  only  the 
conductivity  and  the  strength  of  the 
beat6  of  the  left  auricle  but  not  its 
rate.  Garrey  {Amer,  Jour,  of 
Physiol,  XXX,  461,  1912)  found  that 
in  artificial,  partial  block  produced 
by  compression,  stimiilation  of  the 
right  vagus  instead  of  causing  a  still 
greater  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the 
ventricular  beats,  may  cause  an  ac- 
celeration, on  account  of  the  slowing 
of  the  auricular  beatd,  which  permiii 
the  simimation  of  the  weak  impulses 
to  become  an  effective  beat.  On  the 
other  hand,  stimulation  of  the  left 
vagus  might  cause  a  slowing  of  the 
ventricular  beats  or  even  a  complete 
block  by  the  depression  of  the  strength 
of  the  left  auricular  beats. — The  im- 
pulses in  the  segmented  tubular  heart 
of  the  Limulu8  (horseshoe  crab)  are 
conducted  exclusively  through  nervous 
connections  (neurogenic,  Carlson)  of 
which  there  are  three,  one  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dorsum  and  one  on  each 
side.  By  means  of  various  degrees  of 
compression  of  these  nerves  Garrey 
{ihtd.f  p.  283)  found  that  lateral 
nerves  exert  a  homolateral  action, 
that  is,  after  compressing  a  lateral 
nerve,  only  the  part  of  the  segment  on 
the  corresponding  side  becomes  para- 
lyzed. This  paralysis,  however,  is 
only  temporary.  The  compression  of 
the  middle  nerve  affects  the  entire 
segment.  The  completeness  of  the 
block  produced  by  any  degree  of  com- 
pression depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  impulse  in  the  main  ganglion 
and  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the 
segmented  tissues. — The  difference  in 
the  action  of  both  vagus  nerves  was 
observed  by  Cohn  {Jowr,  of  Exper. 
Med.,  VI,  49,  1912)  also  in  dogs. 
The  heartis  were  perfused  in  situ.  In 
general  the  right  vagus  affected  more 
the  auricles,  and  the  left  more  the 
ventricles. — Observations  made  by 
Robinson  and  Draper  (ibid.,  p.  14) 
upon  children  suffering  from  chronic 
heart  disease  in  which  the  stimula- 


tion of  the  vagus  nerves  was  caused 
by  pressure  led  them  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  some  oases  there  is  a 
definite  difference  between  the  action 
of  the  right  and  the  left  vagus.  The 
control  of  the  rate  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate  in  the  right  while  the  con- 
trol of  the  stimulus  conduction  from 
auricles  to  ventricles  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate usually  in  the  left  vagus 
nerve. — ^Meek  and  Eyster  {Amer. 
Jour,  of  Physiol,  XXX,  1912)  have 
established  by  means  of  a  sensitive 
string  galvanometer  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  of  Gaskell,  doubted 
by  many  investigators,  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagus  is  accompanied  by  a 
positive  electrical  variation  in  the 
heart  of  terrapins.  In  their  experi- 
ments, too,  the  innervation  of  the 
vagus  seems  to  be  mostly  homolateral. 
— Perfusion  of  the  heart  with  sodium- 
chloride  solutions  abolishes  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  effect  upon  the  vagus. 
Hagan  and  Ormond  {ibid.,  p.  105), 
who  experimented  upon  terrapins' 
hearts,  and  who  state  that  in  most 
cases  the  inhibitory  fibers  were  found 
in  the  right  vagus,  found  that  the  ad- 
dition of  very  small  doses  of  calcium 
chloride  causes  a  recovery  of  the  in- 
hibitory action.  The  addition  of  po- 
tassium chloride  alone  causes  no 
recovery,  but  its  presence  is  capable 
of  making  a  subminimal  dose  of  cal- 
cium chloride  effective. 

In  the  writings  of  Yandell  Hender- 
son it  was  claimed  that  the  auricle 
serves  merely  as  a  reservoir,  its  con- 
tractions exerting  no  influence  what- 
soever upon  the  filling  of  the  heart 
and  indirectly  upon  the  blood  press- 
ure. Gesell  {ibid.,  XXIX,  32,  1911- 
1912)  says  that  the  plethysmographic 
method  employed  by  Henderson  was 
not  suitable  for  the  accurate  study  of 
volume  changes  of  the  ventricles,  for 
the  reason  that  the  movements  of  the 
base  of  the  heart,  its  most  capacious 
part,  are  not  taken  into  account.  A 
study  of  the  problem  by  adequate 
methods  has  snown  definitely  that 
auricular  contractions  play  an  im- 
portant rOle  in  determinihg  the  ven- 
tricular output. 

SoUmann  and  Pilcher  {ibid.,  p. 
100)  studied  the  action  of  the  vaso- 
motor center  by  means  of  outflow 
from  transferred  isolated  organs 
which  had  no  other  connections  with 
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the  body  except  by  their  nerves.     A 
diminution  of  the  outflow  from  the 
organ    they   took   as    evidence    of    a 
vasomotor  constriction.     They  found 
that  in  asphyxia  the  outflow  contin- 
*ue8  to  be  restricted  even  after  a  de- 
cided fall  of  the  blood  pressure,  in 
fact  even  for  some  time  after  death. 
They  conclude  that  the  CO,  of  the 
blood  is  the  cause  of  the  central  vaso- 
motor constriction  but  that  the  sys- 
temic fall  of  blood  pressure  is  due  to 
cardiac  failure. — Sollmann  and  Brown 
{ibid.,  XXX,  88,  1912)  observed  that 
traction   of  the  central   end   of   the 
carotid    artery    causes    invariably    a 
marked  fall  in  blood  pressure.     The 
fall  is  purely  of  cardiac  origin,  the 
afferent  path  is  through  the  carotid 
plexus,  while  the  efferent  path  has  not 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  cardiac 
nerves. — Lombard  {ibid.,  XXIX,  335, 
1911-1912)    found  that  by  placing  a 
drop  of  glycerine  or  of  a  transparent 
oil  to  the  human  skin,  and  examining 
it   under   a  microscope   in  a  strong 
light,  a  fine  picture  of  the  superficial 
blood  vessels  may  be  obtained.  On  the 
basis  of  this  observation  Lombard  de- 
veloped methods  by  means  of  which 
he  studied  the  disappearance  of  the 
blood    from    the    visible    capillaries 
under  pressure  and  ascertained  some 
new    data    regarding    the    capillary 
pressure. 

Cultivation  of  Tissues  in  Vitro.^ 
In  the  last  few  years  a  notable  ad- 
vance has  ben  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  animal  tissues  in  culture  media 
outside  of  the  animal  body.  The 
progress  is  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Alexis  Carrel,  whose  work  in  con- 
junction with  Burrows  stimulated 
many  investigators  to  activity  in  this 
new  field.  Our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  older  than  about  15  years, 
which  period  may  be  divided  in  three 
stages : 

1.  In  1897  Leo  Loeb,  an  original  in- 
vestigator of  considerable  merit,  re- 
port^ that  he  succeeded  in  cultivat- 
ing tissues  outside  of  the  body  in 
coagulated  blood  serum  or  in  agar. 
His  work  was  not  appreciated  and 
he  published  his  results  in  a  private 
pamphlet,  with  the  result  that  it  re- 
mained practically  unknown.  Not 
possessing  the  advantage  of  working 
m  a  regular  laboratory  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  the  animal  as  a 


thermostat.  Accordingly  he  imbedded 
animal  tissues  in  blocks  of  coagulated 
blood  serum  and  of  agar  and  buried 
these  blocks  in  the  si3>cutaneou8  tis- 
sues of  animals.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  were  published  in  1902 
in  the  Archiv  fur  Entwickelungame- 
chanikf  a  journal  widely  known 
among  modern  biologists.  Some  writ- 
ers on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation 
of  tissues  in  vitro,  who  are  only  fa- 
miliar with  the  last  mentioned  publi- 
cation of  Loeb,  point  to  it  as  evidence 
that  this  author  cultivated  tissues 
only  within  the  body,  which  is  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
It  can  be  safely  claimed  that  Loeb 
was  the  first  investigator  who  con- 
ceived the  ingenious  plan  of  cultivat- 
ing tissues  in  media  outside  of  the 
body. 

2.  No  further  work  was  done  on 
the  subject  until  1907,  when  Harri- 
son, a  careful  and  resourceful  biologi- 
cal investigator,  began  to  study  the 
problem  of  growth  of  nerve  fibers. 
His  chief  object  was  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  between  the  theories  of  His 
and  of  Hensen;  that  is,  whether  the 
axis  cylinder  grows  out  and  forward 
from  the  cell  body,  or  develops  locally 
from  the  nerve  sheath.  He  studied 
the  problem  on  undifferentiated  em- 
bryonic tissue  of  the  frog.  At  first, 
perhaps  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Loeb,  he  imbedded  the  tissues  in  co- 
agulated blood  in  the  subcutis  of 
frogs.  Later  he  imbedded  the  tissue 
in  a  hanging  drop  of  lymph  which 
coagulated.  Harrison  established 
that  in  a  hanging  drop  of  coagulated 
lymph  undifferentiated  tissues  may 
live  for  a  long  time  outside  of  the 
body  and  may  differentiate  into  spe- 
cific tissues.  He  recognized  that 
asepsis  as  well  as  the  solidity  of  the 
culture  medium  are  indispensable  re- 
quirements for  the  success  of  the 
method.  It  seems  that  Harrison  es- 
tablished only  the  long  preservation 
and  the  differentiation  of  embryonic 
tissues  in  external  media;  he  has  not 
observed,  however,  the  development 
and  growth  of  new  cells  in  these  arti- 
ficial media. 

3.  The  studies  of  Carrel  on  the  na- 
ture of  latent  life,  his  work  on  trans- 
plantation and  the  use  of  tissues  kept 
in  cold  storage,  and  especially  his  in- 
vestigations on  regeneration  of  nerves. 
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made  him  induce  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute to  send  his  assistant,  M.  T. 
Burrows,  in  April,  1910,  to  Harrison 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
growth  of  tissues  in  artificial  media. 
Burrows,  while  working  under  Harri- 
son, found  that  embryonic  tissue  of 
warm-blooded  animals  (chick)  may 
also  be  made  to  grow  in  artificial 
media  (see  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
supra) ;  that  blood  plasma,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  much  larger  quanti- 
ties than  lymph,  is  a  very  suitable 
medium  for  such  purposes,  and  that 
the  growth  of  mesenchym  tissue  in 
the  artificial  media  consists  in  the 
wandering  out  of  preexisting  tissue 
cells  which  then  multiply  by  mitotic 
division.  On  Burrows*  return  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  in  the  following 
September,  Carrel  in  conjunction 
with  him  began  to  study  the  growth 
of  tissues  in  vitro  on  a  large  scale. 
They  developed  a  method  of  culture 
on  a  large  plate  which  permits  the 
growth  of  large  quantities  of  tissue. 
They  found  that  various  tissues  of 
adult  manmials  may  also  grow  luxu- 
riously in  artificial  media,  and  that 
by  transplantation  from  the  primary 
culture  the  growth  may  continue 
through  secondary  and  tertiary  cul- 
tures. Later  they  found  that  diluted 
plasma  is  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  new  tissue  than  pure 
plasma. 

The  work  of  Carrel  and  Burrows 
stimulated  other  laboratory  workers 
to  investigate  the  subject.  Lambert 
and  Hanes  found,  as  did  also  Carrel 
and  Burrows  themselves,  that  the  tis- 
sues of  malignant  neoplasms  of  ani- 
mals grow  luxuriously  in  artificial 
media.  The  same  authors  discovered 
that  tissues  grow  well  also  in  media 
prepared  from  alien  plasma.  M.  R. 
and  W.  H.  Lewis  found  that  embry- 
onic tissue  may  also  grow  in  salt  so- 
lutions. According  to  Harrison,  it  is 
the  cover-glass  slip  which  in  fiuid 
media  supports  and  guides  the  growth 
of  the  tissues.  Carrel  and  Ingebrigt- 
sen  found  that  the  addition  of  foreign 
red  blood  corpuscles  to  tissue-growing 
artificial  media  may  give  rise  to  the 
development  of  hemolysins  in  these 
media;  in  other  words,  the  addition 
of  an  antigen  may  give  rise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  antilK>dies  in  the  arti- 
ficial  culture  media.     By  successive 


alternating  changes  from  plasma  to 
serum,  by  means  of  which  an  early 
onset  of  '^senility"  of  the  cultivated 
tissues  was  prevented,  Carrel  suc- 
ceeded in  1911  in  making  as  many  as 
18  transplantations  and  the  culti- 
vated tissue  lived  85  days;  fragments 
of  hearts  pulsated  rhythmically  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  month  of 
their  life  in  vitro.  In  an  apparatus 
which  permitted  the  continuous  sup- 
ply of  fresh  serum  Burrows  has  stud- 
ied the  growth  and  activity  of  ,pieoes 
of  hearts  of  chick-embryos  of  all  agea 
and  of  newly  hatched  chickens.  Ac- 
tive growth  and  regular  rhythm  have 
been  observed  in  these  cultures  for  30 
days.  Pieces  taken  from  the  auricle 
beat  more  readily  and  in  a  more  ac- 
celerated rhythm  than  those  taken 
from  the  ventricle.  Burrows  points 
out  that  these  observations  support 
the  myogenic  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  heart  beat.  (See  also  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  supra.) 

Adrenin  Studies. — The  striking  ac- 
tions of  extracts  prepared  from 
adrenal  glands  continue  to  attract 
the  attention  of  many  investigators. 
We  shall  preface  the  report  by  tf 
brief  remark  on  the  nomenclature. 
There  is  an  obvious  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing by  different  designations 
the  natural  product  of  the  adrenal 
glands  and  the  commercial  products 
prepared  in  various  ways  and  put  on 
the  market  under  various  names. 
Schftfer  and  his  followers  employ  for 
the  natural  product  the  term  ''adre- 
nin." In  this  country,  however,  ap- 
parently out  of  consideration  for 
John  Abel,  who  was  the  first  one  to 
prepare  a  practically  pure  crystal- 
line product  and  who  named  it  ''epi- 
nephrin,"  this  term  is  now  generally 
employed  to  designate  the  adrenal  ex- 
tract in  general.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  workers  in  this  country  employ 
in  their  investigations  ''adrenalin,"  a 
product  prepared  according  to  the 
formula  of  Takamina. 

Adrenal  extract  causes  an  inhibi- 
tion of  the  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestines.  Cannon  and  Hoskins 
{Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol,,  XXIX,  274, 
1911-1912)  employed  this  action  for 
the  estimation  of  the  amount  of 
adrenal  secretion  in  the  blood  of  cats. 
The  blood  was  obtained  by  a  catheter 
introduced  through  the  femond  vein 
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and   pushed    into   the    interior   vena 
cava  until  the  lateral  opening  of  the 
catheter  was  opposite  or  aU>ve  the 
adrenal  yeins.     They  found  that  as- 
phyxia and  sensory  stimuli  increase 
{he    adrenal    secretion    while    hyper- 
pnoea  has  no  such  effect. — ^Injections 
into    animals    of    adrenal    extracts 
cause     glycosuria.      Cannon,     Shohl, 
and  Wright  {ibid,,  p.  280)   found  by 
the  above  mentioned  method  that  cats, 
when    excited    by    being    tied    on    a 
holder,  or  caged,  or  being  barked  at 
by  a  dog,  develop  temporary  glyco- 
suria,   which    Cannon   designates    as 
"emotional    glycosuria."      When    the 
adrenals     are     removed     excitement 
fails  to  produce  glycosuria. — ^Accord- 
ing to  Langley  and    Dikinson,  nicotin 
in  smaller  doses  causes  a  stimulation 
of    the    sympathetic    ganglia    while 
larger  doses  paralyze  them.    Cannon, 
Aub,  and  Binger  {Jour,  of  Pharmacol, 
and   Exper,    Therapewtics,   III,    379, 
1911-1912)    found  that  certain  doses 
of  nicotin,  when  injected  into  a  cat, 
cause  an  increase  of  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion, as  tested  by  the  previously  men- 
tioned method,  which  they  explain  by 
the    assumption    that    the    employed 
nicotin  dose  stimulated   the   sympa- 
thetic nerves  which  control  the  adre- 
nal secretion. — Hoskins  {Amer.  Jour, 
of  Physiol.,  XXIX,   363,    1911-1912) 
states  that  adrenalin  in  dilutions  as 
great  as  1  to  400  million  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  relaxation  of  the  intestines, 
while    still    greater    dilutions    cause 
rather  a  perceptible  increase  of  the 
tonus  or  of  the  peristaltic  contrac- 
tions. 

The  various  effects  of  adrenal  ex- 
tracts have  been  variously  elaborated 
as  methods  for  the  discovery  of  the 
presence  of  adrenin  in  animal  fluids, 
especially  in  the  blood  of  patients 
suffering  from  diseases  like  nephritis 
or  Graves'  disease.  Stewart  pointed 
out  in  an  article  published  in  the 
previous  year  that  the  use  of  one 
method  alone  necessarily  leads  to  er- 
rors, and  he  has  recommended  the 
employment  of  two  such  ^methods 
which  show  opposite  effects,  for  in- 
stance, strips  of  the  uterus,  the  ac- 
tivity of  which  is  increased  by  epi- 
nephrin,  and  of  the  intestines,  the 
contractions  of  which  are  inhibited. 
Now  he  reports  {Jour,  of  Exper.  Med., 
XV,  647,  1912)  the  results  of  such  a 


study  with  these  two  methods.  He 
could  not  establish  the  presence  of 
adrenin  in  the  blood  of  nephritios  or 
of  patients  suffering  from  Graves'  dis- 
ease. In  disagreement  with  some  oth- 
er investigators  he  found  no  adrenin 
in  the  veins  from  the  adrenals  when 
these  organs  were  not  handled.  Aft- 
er massage,  however,  or  stimulation 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves  the  pres- 
ence of  adrenin  in  the  blood  from  the 
adrenal  veins  could  be  established. 
Differing  from  Cannon,  he  could  not 
find  adrenin  in  the  blood  from  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  But  Stewart 
studied  it  in  dogs  while  Cannon's  ob- 
servations were  made  on  cats.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  an  important  ob- 
servation was  made  by  O'Connor  in 
the  Pharmacological  Laboratory  of 
Heidelberg  which  invalidated  many 
investigations  which  were  carried  out 
with  blood  serum.  He  found  that  in 
the  process  of  clotting  substances  be- 
came liberated,  and  are  present  in  the 
serum,  which,  in  some  respects,  act 
like  adrenal  secretions.  Tnis,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  blood  plasma, 
which  acts  in  many  respects  different- 
ly from  the  serum.  Stewart  {ibid., 
XVI,  502,  1912)  in  testing  this  point 
on  the  two  preparations  which  he 
employed  in  his  investigations  found 
that  here  serum  and  plasma  act  in  an 
identical  manner. 

Park  {Jour,  of  Ewper.  Med.,  XVI, 
532,  1912)  studied  the  relaxing  action 
of  epinephrin  upon  strips  from  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  of  the 
ox  and  worked  it  out  as  a  testing 
method. — Janeway  and  Park  {ibid., 
p.  541)  employed  in  their  studies 
simultaneously  strips  from  the  caro- 
tid and  the  coronary  arteries,  the  for- 
mer responding  with  a  contraction 
and  the  latter  with  a  relaxation  to 
bathinff  with  a  solution  containing 
adrenalin,  thus  complying  with  the 
requirement  of  Stewart  to  employ 
methods  which  have  opposite  effects. 
They  found  that  defibrinated  blood 
caused  in  both  arteries  similar  effects^ 
while  with  plasma  the  effect  was  op- 
posite. By  using  plasma  of  nephritis 
they  could  not  discover  the  presence 
of  epinephrin  in  the  blood. — Ott  and 
Scott  {Jour,  of  Pharmacol,  and  Exper. 
Therapeutics,  III,  625,  1912),  using 
the  method  of  Cannon,  report  that  in- 
travenous injections  of  various  glf 
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dular  extracts  (thyroid,  parathyroid, 
thymus,  infundibulum,  pineal,  pan- 
creas, ovarian,  and  orchitic  extracts) 
increase  the  adrenal  secretion. 

After  the  removal  of  the  superior 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  an  in- 
jection of  adrenalin  causes  a  maxi- 
mal, long  lasting  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  on  the  corresponding  side 
(Meltzer  and  Auer).  Joseph  and 
Meltzer  {Amer,  Jour,  of  Physiol. , 
XXIX,  1911-1912;  Proc.  of  the  Amer. 
Phyeiol.  8oc.,  XXXIV)  found  now 
that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
end  of  a  splanchnic  nerve  causes  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  side  on 
which  the  mentioned  ganglion  has 
been  removed — an  evidence  that  the 
splanchnic  nerve  controls  the  adrenal 
secretion. 

Park  (Jour,  of  Ewper.  Med.,  XVI, 
558,  1912)  found  that  bathing  of  a 
ring  cut  out  from  a  bronchus  in  a 
solution  of  adrenalin  causes  a  relaxa- 
tion of  that  segment. 

Adrenal  extract  may  be  kept  in 
blood  and  other  animal  fluids  for  a 
long  time  without  losing  its  effects. 
Meltzer  {Proc.  of  the  Boo.  for  Earper. 
Biol,  and  Med.,  IX,  27,  1911-1912) 
found  that  human  spinal  fluid  is 
capable  of  perceptibly  reducing  the 
effects  of  adrenalin. — ^Auer  and  Melt- 
zer {ihid.,  p.  79)  established  that  in- 
traspinal injection  of  adrenalin  into 
monkeys  causes  a  gradual  but  a  high 
and  sustained  blood  pressure  definite- 
ly different  in  character  from  that 
obtained  by  intravenous  as  well  as 
by  subcutaneous  injections. 

We  may  add  here  some  observa- 
tions made  on  pituitrin,  an  extract 
from  the  infundibular  portion  of  the 
hypophysis,  which  acts  in  most  re- 
spects similarly  to  the  adrenal  ex- 
tract. Auer  and  Meltzer  (ihid.,  p. 
100)  found  that  after  an  intravenous 
injection  of  pituitrin  stimulation  of 
the  depressor  nerve  loses  temporarily 
its  characteristic  vasodilating  effect. 
—Meltzer  {ibid.,  p.  103)  found  that 
in  ganglioectomized  rabbits  injec- 
tions of  pituitrin.  in  contrast  to  the 
action  of  adrenalin,  have  no  dilating 
effect  upon  the  pupil.  The  pupil  of 
the  enucleated  frog's  eye,  however,  re- 
sponds in  most  cases  with  dilatation 
to  bathing  wi*h  pituitrin. 

Gaitro-intestinal  Canal.— According 
?annon    {Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol 


XXIX,  238  and  251,  191M912)  th« 
antiperistaltic  movements  of  the 
proximal  part  of  the  colon  and  the 
gastric  peristalsis  of  the  stomach  are 
identical  in  so  far  as  in  either  caae 
no  intense  inhibition  wave  runs  ahead 
of  the  wave  of  the  contraction  and 
both  contractions  are  not  affected  by 
atropin.  In  either  case  the  essentii^ 
requirements  for  the  occurrence  of 
these  rhythmical  contractions  are:  a 
state  of  tonus  of  the  neuromuscula- 
ture,  an  internal  tension  (increased 
intragastric  and  intracolonic  pres- 
sure), and  a  tonically  contracted, 
rhythmically  pulsating  ring  of  the 
viscus.  In  the  colon  this  ring  has  a 
fixed  point.  In  the  stomach,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  digestion,  that  ring 
has  a  changeable  place  in  the  fundus; 
later  that  pulsating  ring  is  fixed  at 
the  site  of  the  cardiac  incisure.  The 
refractory  period  is  a  factor  in  the 
rhythmicity  of  the  pulsation. — ^Ac- 
cording to  Cannon  (ibid.,  XXX,  114, 
1912)  the  entire  gastro-intestinal 
canal,  i.  e.,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
small  intestines  and  colon,  exhibit 
that  which  Bayliss  and  Starling 
termed  as  the  law  of  the  intestines, 
namely  that  a  stimulation  causes  a 
contraction  above  and  a  relaxation 
below.  This  coordinate  response  ia 
imder  control  of  the  plexus  myenteri- 
cus  and  Cannon  therefore  designates 
it  as  **Myenteric  reflex."  But  the 
small  intestines  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  and  influences,  exhibit 
also  antiperistaltic  movements.  For- 
thermore,  circular  incisions  which  in- 
terfere with  the  myenteric  refiex  and 
which  therefore  abolish  the  peristal- 
tic movement,  do  not  interfere  with 
the  segmentation.  These  localized 
contractions,  as  well  as  certain  for- 
ward and  backward  movements  which 
are  not  complicated  by  inhibition,  de- 
pend, according  to  Cannon,  upon  local 
centers.  He  suggests  for  the  nonnal 
peristaltic  movement  the  term  "dia- 
stalsis,"  while  for  movements  in 
which  the  myenteric  reflex  has  no 
share  he  suggests  for  the  forward 
movement  the  term  "katastalsis," 
and  for  the  backward  movement  "an- 
astalsis." 

For  the  cardia,  Kronecker  and 
Meltzer  showed  a  long  time  ago  that 
during  the  act  of  swallowing  the  car- 
dia   Womes    inhibited    and   relaxes. 
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and  that  the  relaxation  increases 
with  the  rapid  repetition  of  the  acts 
of  deglutition.  Cannon  and  Lieb 
{ibid.,  XXIX,  267,  191M912)  have 
shown  now  that  this  is  true  also  for 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach. — By  meas- 
uring the  intragastric  pressure  in 
cats  and  in  a  human  beinff  they  found 
that  during  repeated  deglutitions  the 
pressure  may  fall  to  zero. — By  intro- 
ducing a  tube  armed  with  a  rubber 
balloon  into  the  stomach  of  a  human 
individual  and  connecting  the  tube 
with  a  reffistering  apparatus,  Cannon 
and  Washburn  {ibid.,  p.  436)  have 
established  that,  coincident  with  hun- 
ger pangs,  the  stomach  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus  show  contrac- 
tions. They  conclude  that  these  con- 
tractions are  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger. — ^The  often  discussed 
problem  whether  pepsin  and  rennin 
are  separate  and  distinct  enzymes 
was  studied  by  Burge  {ibid,,  p.  330) 
by  passing  through  a  solution  con- 
taining both  enzymes  a  direct  electric 
current  of  low  amperage  for  25  hours. 
He  found  that  the  solution  lost  its 
peptic  power  completely  while  the 
action  of  rennin  remained  apparently 
unchanged. 

Diverse  Phystological  and  Pbanna- 
cological  Subjects. — In  a  study  of  the 
overpressure  method  used  in  intra- 
thoracic surgery,  Auer  and  Meltzer 
{Jour,  of  Exper,  Med,,  XIV,  569, 
1911)  found,  that,  when  both  pleural 
cavities  are  wide  open,  the  respira- 
tory function  is  accomplished  only  by 
the  movements  of  air  in  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  lower  lobes 
of  the  lungs  which  are  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
diaphragm;  when  these  parts  are  de- 
tached from  the  diaphragm  the  ani- 
mal dies  in  a  very  short  time.  Un- 
der the  overpressure  method  the  res- 
piration is  sustained  only  by  a  small 
fraction  of  the  normal  respiration. 

As  the  cause  of  the  anaphylactic 
death  in  rabbits,  Auer  {ibid.,  p.  476) 
finds  anatomical  and  functional 
changes  in  the  heart— decrease  in 
translucency,  change  in  consistency, 
and  rapid  loss  of  irritability. — In 
studying  the  effect  of  lethal  doses  of 
digitalis  preparations  upon  rabbits, 
Auer  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol., 
XXIX,  1911-1912;  Proc.  of  the  Amer. 
Physiol.   8oc.,  XVI)    found  that  the 


heart  shows  anatomical  and  function* 
al  chanffes  similar  to  those  which  oc* 
cur  in  the  anaphylactic  death  of  these 
animals. — Abel  and  Maoht  {Jour,  of 
Pharmacol,  and  Exper.  Therapeutics, 
III,  319,  1911-1912)  discovered  the 
facts  that  the  secretions  of  the  paro- 
tid gland  of  a  tropical  toad  {Bufo 
agua)  contains  two  very  active  phar- 
macological principles.  One  is  iden- 
tical with  epinephrin,  of  which  the 
crude  venom  contains  nearly  seven 
per  cent.  The  other  principle  acts 
strongly  on  the  heart,  the  cardio-in- 
hibitory  center,  and  the  musculature 
of  the  blood  vessels.  The  authors 
named  it  "bufagin";  they  class  this 
druff  with  the  most  efficient  members 
of  tne  digitalis  series. — Robertson  and 
Burnett  {ibid.,  p.  635)  found  that  by 
repeated  subcutaneous  injections  of 
sodium  citrate,  which  is  very  toxic, 
rabbits  acquire  a  degree  of  immunity 
to  this  salt,  which  they  interpret  as 
a  tolerance  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
tissue  calcium.  The  authors  further 
made  some  experiments  which  lead 
them  to  assume  that  the  chief  toxic 
action  of  the  sodium  citrate  is  upon 
the  cerebellum. — In  experiments  with 
intravenous  irrigations  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius of  the  froff  with  M/8  so- 
lutions of  sodium  chloride  and  cal- 
cium chloride,  Joseph  and  Meltzer 
{Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  XXIX,  1, 
1911-1912)  found  that  the  paralysis 
of  the  motor  nerve  endings  which  fol- 
lows the  prolonged  irrigation  with 
sodium  chloride  is  rapidly  restored 
by  a  subsequent  irrigation  with  a 
very  small  dose  of  calcium  chloride. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  similar  paral- 
ysis which  follows  the  primary  irri- 
gation with  calcium  chloride  can  also 
be  rapidly  restored  by  a  subsequent 
irrigation  with  a  small  dose  of  so- 
dium chloride.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said,  as  was  claimed  by  two  con- 
tending schools  (Howell  and  Loeb), 
that  sodium  decreases  and  calcium  in- 
creases, or,  on  the  contrary,  sodium 
increases  and  calcium  decreases,  the 
irritability;  both  ions  are  apparently 
simply  mutually  corrective  to  an  ab- 
normal increase  of  their  respective  ef- 
fects.— lodosobenzoate  and  iodoxyben- 
zoate  readily  give  up  oxygen  and 
are  probably  capable  of  oxidizing  the 
cells.  Loevenhart  and  Grove  {Jour, 
of  Pharmacol,  and  Exper.  Therapeu* 
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tics,  III,  101,  191M912)  studied  the 
pharmacological  action  of  the  soluble 
sodium  salts  by  intravenous  injec* 
tions.  Sodium  iodosobenzoate  is 
somewhat  more  active  than  iodoxy- 
benzoate  salt.  Their  effect  is  upon 
the  centers  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
They  cause  a  fall  of  blood  pressure 
and  apnoea;  the  cardio-inhibitory  cen* 
ter  is  not  ejected. — Hydrocyanic  acid 
is  known  to  be  poisonous  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  oxidation  of  the  cells. 
On  the  basis  that  sodium  iodosoben- 
zoate gives  up  readily  oxygen  to  the 
cells,  Loevenhart  and  Grove  {ihid,,  p. 
181)  administered  to  rabbits  both 
drugs  similtaneously,  and  have  estab- 
lished that  a  definite  antagonism  ex- 
ists between  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
sodium  iodosobenzoate  with  regard  to 
the  respiratory  center. 

Barbour  and  Abel  reported  that 
acid  fuchsin,  which  is  hardly  toxic 
for  the  frog,  causes  convulsions  even 
in  small  doses  in  animals  whose  an- 
terior part  of  the  brain  has  been  pre- 
viously removed.  Joseph  and  Meltzer 
{ibid,,  p.  183)  found  that  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  cardioectomy. 
Here  very  small  doses  produce  in  a 
short  time  characteristic  convulsions. 
— Hanzlik  {ibid,,  p.  387)  studied  the 
absorption  of  sodium  iodide  from  the 

f astro-intestinal  canal  of  animals, 
he  absorption  from  the  small  intes- 
tines is  better  than  from  the  stomach 
and  colon.  The  main  part  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  first  10  minutes;  25  to 
60  per  cent,  remains  unabsorbed;  the 
extent  of  surface  does  not  influence 
the    percentage    of    absorption,    and 


only  such  a  high  concentration 
10  per  cent,  increases  the  absorption. 
Intravenous  injections  of  sodium 
iodide  exert  no  influence  upon  the 
degree  of  absorption  of  that  salt  from 
the  intestines.  An  interesting  fact 
is  the  observation  that  the  absorption 
of  sodium  iodide  from  the  intestines 
is  restricted  by  the  presence  of  so- 
dium chloride  in  the  same  loop  of 
the  intestines,  or  even  when  the  loops 
had  temporarily  had  sodium  chloride 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
solution  sodium  iodide. — In  a  series  of 
experiments  by  Eggleston  and  Hatcher 
{ibid,,  p.  661)  it  was  establish^ 
that  apomorphine  brings  on  vom- 
iting by  intramuscular  and  intrave- 
nous injections  with  much  smaller 
doses  tnan  such  as  are  effective 
by  the  administration  through  the 
stomach;  that,  when  administered 
paraentrally  the  vomitus  contains 
nothing  of  the  dru^,  and  that  after 
removal  of  the  entire  gastro-intesti* 
naL  canal  and  after  cocainizing 
oesophagus  and  pharynx,  the  intra- 
muscular injection  of  apomorphin 
still  brings  on  all  the  vomiting  move- 
ments. This  proves  that  apomorphin 
brings  on  vomiting  by  direct  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  vomiting  mechan- 
ism. 

The  same  authors  {Proo,  of  thS 
8oo.  for  Ecoper,  Biol,  and  Med.,  IX, 
81,  1912)  employed  the  method  of 
evisceration  in  studying  the  action  of 
digitalis  and  found  that  in  60  per 
cent,  of  their  experiments  this  drug 
produced  vomiting  movements  in 
eviscerated  animals. 


PATHOLOGY   AND   MEDICINE 
Alexander  Lambebt  and  Hablow  Bbooks 


Life  and  Growth  of  Animal  Tissue 
Outside  the  Body.— Undoubtedly  the 
most  important  discovery  or  research 
of  the  year  has  been  that  of  Alexis 
Carrel,  the  details  of  whose  work  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  the  Yeab  Book 
(see  Physiology  and  Pharmacology , 
supra).  As  indicative  of  the  present 
tendency  of  medical  research,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  contribution 
of  Carrel  is  essentially  biological  and 
physiological,  that  the  methods  of  his 
research  were  surgical,  and  that,  as 
to  result,  there  is  no  branch  of  the 


medical  sciences  which  is  not  broad- 
ened and  advanced  by  these  remarka- 
ble studies,  which  have  followed  one 
after  the  other  in  a  most  simple  and 
logical  way  until  the  most  recent  and 
almost  revolutionary  discoveries  have 
been  announced  and  verified.  Henoe 
it  is  that  no  adequate  summary  of 
the  chief  advances  in  medicine  and 
pathology  can  be  made  for  1912  with- 
out acknowledging  the  value  of  Car- 
rel's work  in  extending  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  the  future  possibilities 
of  medicine. 
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Tpf^fitjl^  Paral3nis. — ^There  has 
been  no  one  disease  condition  in 
which  gpreater  or  more  important  ad- 
Tance  has  been  made  during  the  past 
five  years  than  in  the  study  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  or  acute  poliomye- 
litis. Up  to  relatively  recent  times, 
the  condition  was  scarcely  recognized 
as  an  acute  general  febrile  disorder 
and  cases  were  usually  diagnosed  only 
when,  after  a  short  period  of  more  or 
less  malaise  and  fever,  a  child  was 
suddenly  found  to  be  paralyzed.  The 
epidemic  character  of  the  disease  was 
in  question  and  its  infectious  nature 


suspected  only  by  a  few.    Most  para-   rent   terminal   infection,   such   as   a 


lytic  conditions  resulting  from  it 
were  attributed  to  injuries  received 
at  play  or  from  careless  nursemaids. 

The  disease  appears  both  in  spo- 
radic or  isolated  cases  and  in  an  epi- 
demic form.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
children  of  between  one  and  three 
Tears,  but  may  occur  at  any  age.  It 
has  been  found  rather  more  frequent- 
ly in  boys  than  in  girls,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  sex  is  not  marked.  It  occurs 
mostly  in  the  warmer  months,  but 
sporadic  cases  may  develop  at  any 
time.  The  disease  is  usually  intro- 
duced by  an  incubation  period  of 
from  five  to  ten  days,  during  which 
time  the  patient  may  complain  of  in- 
definite pains  in  the  arms,  legs,  and 
hack.  The  child  is  commonly  tired 
and  listless,  disinclined  to  eat,  and 
more  or  less  headache  is  present.  In 
aome,  especially  sporadic,  cases,  no 
prodromal  stage  is  present  and  the 
-child  goes  to  bed  apparently  well  to 
wake  in  the  morning  with  the  fully 
-developed  disease. 

Fever,  with  the  usual  accompany- 
ing symptoms  of  rapid  pulse,  exhaus- 
tion, and  more  or  less  mental  disturb- 
ance, inaugurates  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease.  At  this  time  the  disease 
picture  is  so  nearly  like  the  onset  of 
the  ordinary  infectious  diseases  that 
the  diagnosis  is  not  usually  made  un- 
til sooner  or  later  paralysis  appears. 
The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  is 
-characterized  by  its  irregularity.  For 
example,  a  leg  and  arm  of  opposite 
sides  may  be  n>und  paralyzed,  or  per- 
haps both  less  or  both  arms,  a  group 
of  abdominiu  muscles,  or  the  entire 
body  up  to  the  nedc.  The  character 
and  distribution  of  these  paralytic 
.-symptoms    indicate    at   once    to    the 


physician  that  the  seat  of  the  disease 
process  is  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  tem* 
perature  usually  begins  to  decline 
and  the  other  symptoms  of  infection 
also  disappear.  The  paralysis  as  a 
rule  either  remains  stationary  or 
spreads  upward,  involving  perhaps 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  head.  A 
further  extension  may  cause  paralysis 
of  the  respiratory  centers  and  those 
of  cardiac  control,  in  which  case 
death  commonly  soon  follows,  though 
not  infrequently  from  some  intercur- 


pneumonia. 

In  any  case  rapid  atrophy  of  the 
diseased  muscles  takes  place;  except 
for  this  or  for  secondary  disease  con- 
ditions which  may  now  appear,  little 
change  takes  place  until  after  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  a.  slow  improve- 
ment of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
paralysis  appears  in  favorable  cases. 
The  grade  to  which  this  takes  place 
is  very  variable;  at  times  almost 
complete  restitution  of  muscle  con- 
trol and  growth  occurs,  but  more  com- 
monly a  degree  of  paralysis  persists 
which  requires  the  most  painstaking 
and  persistent  of  skilled  attention 
lonff  continued  to  relieve  or  cure. 

For  years  this  paralvsis  has  been 
mostly  attributed  to  falls  incurred 
through  negligent  nurses  or  to  the 
other  injuries  incident  to  childhood, 
and  the  physician  was  not  consulted 
until  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  had  become  well  ad- 
vanced. Hospitals  for  nervous  dis- 
eases and  for  deformities  have  for 
years  been  crowded  with  the  late  re- 
sults of  the  disease,  which  has  caused 
a  larffe  percentage  of  chronic  cripples. 
Usually  these  patients  came  so  late 
under  medical  care  that  very  little 
could  be  done  to  mitigate  the  results, 
though  Sayre,  Gibney,  Frauenthal, 
and  others,  notably  in  this  country, 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  massage  and  muscle  and  nerve 
training  through  various  gymnastic 
methods,  which,  applied  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  paralysis,  now  result  in 
almost  miraculous  cures. 

The  epidemic  type  of  the  disease 
sometimes  seen  and  its  character  M 
onset  indicate  the  probable  infectious 
nature  of  the  disease.     Wickham  in 
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1905  was  the  first  to  emphasize  these 
phases  of  the  disease,  but  no  positive 
pathological  or  bacteriological  evi- 
dence could  be  found  to  prove  its  in- 
fectious nature,  though  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the 
widespread  interest  in  it  caused  very 
careful  study  by  all  observers. 

Finally  Landsteiner  and  Pepper  in 
1909  were  able  to  reproduce  the  dis- 
ease in  monkeys  by  the  inoculation 
of  material  taken  from  the  diseased 
nervous  tissues  of  patients  dead  of 
the  disease.  This  important  observa- 
tion was  promptly  corroborated  by 
Flexner  and  Lewis  and  by  Strauss 
and  Huntoon  in  America.  Study  of 
the  virus  thus  obtained  showed  that 
it  could  be  perpetuated  and  trans- 
mitted indefinitely  from  monkey  to 
monkey  and  has  apparently  ruled  out 
the  possibility  of  bacteriologic  etiol- 
ogy. The  causative  agent  or  virus  is 
a  highly  resistant,  viable  but  unknown 
substance  which  is  capable  of  passing 
through  the  pores  of  a  porcelain  fil- 
ter; it  thus  belongs  to  the  ultrami- 
croscopic  organisms  and  probably  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life.  The 
virus  may  be  weakened  or  attenuated 
very  much,  as  is  the  case  with  that 
of  rabies,  and,  as  also  in  rabies,  arti- 
ficial immunity  may  be  at  least  par- 
tially produced  by  the  injection  of  as- 
cending strengths  of  the  attenuated 
virus.  As  yet  this  attenuated  virus 
has  been  unable  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  disease  in  infected  children. 

The  study  of  the  disease  now  chiefly 
shifted  to  investigations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  transmitted. 
Unlike  most  infections  this  disease  is 
apparently  not  intimately  associated 
with  unhygienic  surroundings  and 
filth.  It  occurs  extensively  in  healthy 
country  places  and  spreads,  especial- 
ly after  fairs  and  rural  gatherings  of 
like  nature,  quite  as  frequently 
among  cleanly  people  as  otherwise. 
The  disease  is  clearly  not  highly  in- 
fectious notwithstanding  its  definite 
epidemic  character,  and  ward,  hos- 
pital or  even  house  epidemics  are  not 
usual. 

The  first  important  light  shed  in 
this  direction  was  due  to  the  studies 
of  Osgood  and  Lucas,  who  found  an 
active  virus  in  the  nasopharyngeal 
membrane  of  a  monkey  which  had  re- 
cently   recovered    from    the    disease 


(published  Feb.  18,  1911).  Flexner 
and  Clark  seven  days  later  reported 
that  they  were  able  to  immunize  mon- 
keys against  the  disease  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  drug  into  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  Researches  along  this 
line  now  bid  fair  to  result  in  the  final 
discovery  of  a  method  which  will 
eventually  place  early  cases  of  the 
disease  under  reasonable  medical  con- 
trol. 

Further  researches  have  tended  to 
substantiate  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  is  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in- 
oculated in  nature  through  the  naso- 
Sharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  Hill, 
feustaedter,  and  Thro  have  produced 
evidence  that  the  disease  may  be 
transmitted  through  dust  collected  in 
rooms  tenanted  by  patients  ill  with 
the  acute  types  of  the  disease. 

Flexner  and  Clark  in  October, 
1912,  have  further  shown  that  the  in- 
fection passes  from  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  to  the  olfactory  lobes  of 
the  brain,  whence  it  doubtless  extends 
to  the  spinal  cord,  for  which  the  virus 
appears  to  possess  a  strong  affinity, 
although  the  brain  itself  is  also  oc- 
casionally diseased. 

Extensive  clinical  studies  of  the 
disease  in  its  acute  and  epidemic 
phases  have  been  made,  notably  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  by  members  of  the  clinical 
staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and 
by  many  other  institutions  and  pri- 
vate investigators.  The  management 
and  cure  of  the  resulting  paralysis 
and  atrophies  also  have  l^en  greatly 
advanced,  notably  by  the  methods  in- 
troduced at  the  Hospital  for  Deformi- 
ties and  Joint  Diseases  in  New  York 
City. 

Finally,  as  the  most  recent  contri- 
bution to  this  important  study,  Rose- 
nau  has  shown  that  the  ordinary 
stable  fly  (Stomax  calcitrana)  is  ca- 
pable of  acting  as  an  intermediary  or 
transmitting  agent,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  transfer  the  disease  from 
monkey  to  monkey  by  the  agency  of 
this  fly.  Rosenau's  communication 
was  published  Oct.  12,  1912,  and  on 
Oct.  25,  1912,  Anderson  and  Frost 
corroborated  his  results  by  allowing 
stable  flies  which  had  first  been  per- 
mitted to  bite  monkeys  infected  by 
experimental  intracerebral  inoculation 
to  bite  normal  animals,  all  of  whom 
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■ubsequently  developed  typical  polio- 
myelitis anterior.  The  identity  of 
the  infection  and  its  method  of  trans- 
mission was  finally  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  by  inducing  the  dis- 
ease in  a  third  set  of  animals  by  the 
intracerebral  inoculation  of  virus 
taken  from  an  animal  infected  by  the 
fly  bites. 

Although  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
disease  is  as  yet  unknown  we  may 
summarize  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject  as  follows: 

Epidemic  poliomyelitis  is  a  human- 
borne,  contagious  affection,  the  portal 
of  entry  for  the  virus  of  which  is  the 


stools  of  typhoid  patients,  as  sup- 
posedly naturally  occurs  in  this  dis- 
ease in  human  instances.  With  this 
as  an  infecting  medium  they  were 
able  to  produce  in  chimpanzees  a  din* 
ical  and  pathological  picture  practi- 
cally identical  with  human  typhoid 
fever,  especially  resembling  the  lorms 
of  the  disease  seen  in  children.  The 
experiments  were  then  reproduced, 
using  pure  cultures  of  first  the  hu- 
man and  then  the  simian  typhoid, 
with  uniformly  successful  and  identi- 
cal results  in  clinical  signs,  and 
symptoms,  pathological  changes,  and 
serum   reactions.     Actual   ulceration 


upper    respiratory    tract,    in    particular   of  Peyers  patches  was  not  obtained, 

however,  although  marked  infiamma- 
tion  of  these  boidies  was. 

Attempts  to  induce  the  disease  in 
lower  simians  by  transference  of  the 
infection  througn  the  apes  met  with 
uniform  failure;  Metchnikoff  and 
Besredka  conclude  that  experimental 
typhoid  fever  can  be  produced  only  in 
tne  higher  apes  and  only  by  means  of 
intestinal  iniection.  A  most  interest- 
ing observation  incident  to  this  re- 
search is  that  in  the  younger  animals 
the  disease  picture  most  closely  re- 
sembled that  seen  in  children,  while 
the  form  produced  in  older  animals 
more  closely  resembled  that  familiar 
to  every  physician  in  adult  typhoid 
fever. 

A  further  important  observation, 
bearing  on  the  probable  ultimate 
value  of  vaccination  in  the  prevention 
of  typhoid  fever  in  man,  is  that  these 
investigators  found  vaccination  en- 
tirely unable  to  protect  the  higher 
apes  from  typhoid  thus  induced,  al- 
though it  does  protect  the  lower  ex- 


the  nasopharyngeal  mucous  membrane. 
The  infection  can  be  carried  and  im- 
planted both  by  active  and  passive  car- 
riers ;  being  resistant  and  having  access 
to  external  nature  with  mucous  secre- 
tions, it  can  become  attached  to  dead 
objects,  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  and  to 
domestic  pets  and  domestic  insects 
(fly)  ;  and  it  can  be  ground  into  dust 
and  conceivably  be  disseminated  by  the 
wind.  (Adapted  from  Peabody,  Draper, 
and  Doches.) 

The  disease  may  be  directly  trans- 
mitted in  monkeys,  and  probably  also 
in  man,  through  the  bites  of  at  least 
one  variety  of  fly. 

Artificial  immunity  in  animals  can 
be  produced.  Methods  of  treatment 
in  man  bid  fair  to  meet  with  eventual 
success. 

Experimental  Typhoid  Fever.— Al- 
though it  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  bacillus  of  Eberth  is  the  sole  and 
specific  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  abso- 
lute experimental  evidence  has  been 
wanting,  since  in  the  experimentally 
infected   animals   a   septicemia   only 


has  been  reproduced  which  clinically   perimental   laboratory  animals  from 
and  anatomically  in  no  way  resembled   W|*oid  bacillus  septicemia  produced 


human  typhoid,  although  the  serum 
reactions  justified  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  truly  similar  state. 

Metchnikoff  and  Besredka  have  re- 
cently conducted  most  conclusive  ex- 
periments which  appear  definitely  to 
settle  this  point.  For  their  purposes 
they  have  utilized  as  experimental 
animals  that  species  most  closely  re- 
■embling  man  genitically  and  zoolog- 
ically, the  anthropoid  apes.  Instead 
of  introducing  their  experiments  in  a 


by  intraperitoneal  inoculations. 

These  experiments  show  most  vivid- 
ly the  desirability  of  using  for  experi- 
mental purposes  with  human  disease 
problems  animals  which  as  closely  as 
possible  approach  man  zo<)logicaIly. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  first 
fully  appreciated  by  the  French  inves- 
tigators, particularly  in  their  re- 
searches in  syphilis.  Unfortunately 
the  great  expense  attendant  on  such 
experiments  and  the  difficulty  which 


preconceived  way,  that  is,  by  inocula-  exists  in  the  procuring  of  these  ani- 
tions  with  pure  cultures  of  the  ty-  mals  obviate  their  use  except  under 
phoid  bacillus,  they  first  utilized  the  i  exceptional  conditions. 
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Secondary  Infections  in  Pulmonary 
Tubercnloaifl. — It  has  been  very  gen- 
erally appreciated  by  physicians  that 
the  evidences  of  disease  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  not  entirely  and 
purely  caused  by  the  action  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus,  and  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  many  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms,  as  well  as  the  complica- 
tions of  the  disease,  are  probably  due 
to  secondary  infecting  organisms. 
This  is  particularly  true  especially  of 
the  fever,  the  exhaustion,  the  meta- 
static distribution,  amyloid  degenera- 
tions, and  many  other  manifestations 
of  the  disease. 

This  assumption  has  in  the  past 
been  variously  disputed,  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  being  in  favor  of 
this  idea,  but  the  older  methods  of 
bacterial  examination  of  the  blood  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were 
so  faulty  that  definitely  conclusive 
facts  could  not  be  arrived  at.  Petit, 
however,  utilizing  the  most  recent 
and  careful  methods  for  the  bacterial 
examination  of  the  blood,  shows  that 
16  per  cent,  of  the  incipient  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  45  per  cent, 
of  advanced,  and  65  per  cent,  of  the 
far  advanced,  cases  show  a  mixed  in- 
fection of  the  blood.  This  condition 
cannot  fail  to  alter  very  materially 
the  clinical  course  or  picture  of  the 
disease,  it  renders  prognosis  more  un- 
certain and  serious,  and  makes  much 
less  probable  of  success  attempts  to 
cure  by  specific  medication  aimed  at 
the  tubercle  bacillus  solely.  Some  of 
the  secondary  infecting  organisms, 
notably  the  pneumococcus  and  the 
streptococcus,  cause  in  themselves 
and  by  themselves  alone  a  much  more 
rapidly  fatal  disease  than  any  purely 
tubercular  infection. 

The  importance  of  secondary  ter- 
minal infections  in  tuberculosis  has 
been  fully  appreciated,  but  the  discov* 
ery  that  a  general  septicemia  exists 
in  the  average  case  is,  to  say  the 
least,  disquieting. 

The  Etiology  and  Transmission  of 
Measles. — ^Much  speculation  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  causative  agent  of 
measles  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
disease  is  transmitted.  Although  one 
of  the  most  familiar  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  up  to  very  recently  little  has 
been  disclosed  in  regard  to  these  two 
— ^  '>«i8ential  questions. 
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Anderson    and   Goldberger,    of    the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  have  re- 
cently taken  up  this  problem  and  in  a 
series  of  three  papers  have  brought 
forward  much  material  that  is  new 
and  most  clarifying  in  regard  to  this 
familiar  disease.      First,   they    have 
been  able  to  reproduce  the  disease  in 
the  Rhesus  monkey  by  the  injection 
of  blood  taken  from  cases  of  humAn 
measles.      Failure    on    the    part    of 
previous     experimenters     to     infect 
either  this  animal  or  those  others  usu- 
ally employed  in  animal  experimen- 
tation is  accounted  for  by  these  au- 
thors by  the  fact  that  they  find  that 
the  blood  in  measles  apparently  con- 
tains the  infecting  virus  for  only  a 
short  period,  beginning,  according  to 
their  experiment,  only  several  hours 
before  and  remaining  about  24  hours 
after  the  appearance  of  the  tvpical 
rash.    After  this  short  period  tke  in* 
fectiousness  of  the  blood,  at  least  for 
the  Rhesus  monkey,  progressively  and 
rapidly  declines. 

These  investigators  also  show  that 
in  many  cases  the  infective  virus  is 
capable  of  passing  through  the  pores 
of  the  Bergfeldt  filter  and  is  thus 
ultramicroscopic  in  nature.  The  virus 
resists  drying  for  24  hours  but  the 
infectivity  of  defibrinated  blood  is  de- 
stroyed by  heating  to  55  deg.  C.  for 
15  minutes,  but  defibrinated  blood 
frozen  for  24  hours  is  still  infectious 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  They  have 
been  able  to  transmit  the  disease  from 
monkey  to  monkey,  by  simply  expos- 
ing well  animals  in  the  same  cage 
with  those  sick  from  the  disease,  and 
in  this  way  they  find  that  the  period 
of  incubation  is  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  11  days,  thus  correspond- 
ing quite  closely  with  the  probable 
periods  of  incubation  in  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  researches 
they  have  established  the  extremely 
important  fact  that  the  nasal  and 
buccal  secretions  of  infected  humans 
are  infective  when  injected  into  mon- 
keys within  48  hours  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  There  is, 
however,  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the 
virility  of  the  virus  in  these  media 
after  this  period.  This  indicates  ap- 
parently that  a  case  becomes  free 
from  the  danger  of  communication  of 
the  disease  relatively  early  in  con- 
valescence.    Hence,  it  would  appear 
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from  these  studies  that  the  period  of 
quarantine  in  measles  might  oe  safely 
reduced  to  two  weeks  or  even  less. 
Another  very  important  point  demon- 
strated by  these  students  is  that  the 
scales  of  the  skin  are  not  infectious, 
in  so  far  as  experimentation  on  the 
Rtieaus  monkey  is  concerned.  Taken 
together  the  experiments  of  Anderson 
and  Goldberger  have  done  more  to 
clear  up  the  question  of  measles  than 
all  that  has  previously  been  done  for 
centuries. 

Lucas  and  Prizer  {Journal  of  Med' 
ical  Research,  April,  1912)  have  cor- 
roborated fully  this  work  with  mea- 
sles and  have  made,  among  other  val- 
uable contributions,  the  extremely  im- 
portant one  of  closely  reproducing  in 
their  experimental  animals  the  clini- 
cal picture  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs 
in  man,  even  to  the  production  of  the 
rash  and  of  Koplik's  spots. 

Although  to  a  certain  extent  these 
researches  are  disappointing,  in  that 
the  ultimate  etiological  organism  has 
not  been  identified,  from  a  practical 
or  clinical  standpoint  this  is  now  of 
subordinate  importance  since  the 
main  facts  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
mission have  been  finally  cleared  up. 

A  Specific  Method  for  the  Treat- 
ment o£  Cancer. — One  of  the  notable 
discoveries  of  the  year  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  corroboration  of  the 
work  of  Ehrlich  in  his  synthetic 
building  of  salvarsan.  Wassermann, 
now  associated  in  his  researches  with 
Ehrlich,  has  been  able  to  construct  a 
chemical  dye  stuff  which,  when  in- 
jected into  the  circulation  of  mice 
suffering  from  cancer,  selects  out  and 
destroys  the  cancerous  tissue  without 
either  killing  the  animal  or  causing 
local  death  of  other  tissues.  Al- 
though it  is  a  very  far  cry  from  the 
demonstration  that  this  is  possible  in 
mice,  among  which,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Levin  and  others,  a  strong  natural 
tendency  exists  toward  the  auto- 
matic cure  of  cancer,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  this  tumor  in  man,  this  dem- 
onstration indicates  another  avenue 
for  research  along  which  hopeful  re- 
sults may  be  reasonably  expected  in 
the  future. 

Aside  from  this  demonstration, 
which  can  be  considered  only  as 
chiefly  confirmatory  of  the  theory 
propounded    by    Ehrlich,    little   of   a 


startling  nature  concerning  cancer  has 
been  pioduced  within  the  past  year. 
Nevertheless,  the  enormous  number 
of  careful  records,  and  the  numerous 
experiments  which  are  now  being  con- 
ducted in  every  laboratory  and  clinic 
have  caused  a  diffusion  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  cancer  among  the  profession, 
which  is  producing  good  results  in 
every  branch  of  m^ical  work.  That 
cancer  occasionally  cures  itself  in 
man,  as  has  long  been  recognized  to 
be  the  case  in  experimental  animals, 
is  now  universally  admitted.  As  a 
natural  deduction  from  this  fact 
many  attempts  are  being  made  to 
cure  the  disease  by  artificially  simu- 
lating nature's  supposed  method.  In- 
jections of  tissue  or  serum  from  suit- 
able resistant  cases  are  introduced 
into  those  suffering  from  active  forms 
of  the  disease.  These  experiments, 
which  began  originally  some  years 
ago,  may  now  be  judged  and  weij^ed 
in  an  unbiased  scientific  way.  That 
such  methods  have  relieved  suffering, 
prolonged  life  in  many  instances,  and 
perhaps  resulted  in  actual  cure  in  a 
few  cases  is  now  a  matter  beyond  dis- 
pute. Much  more  may  justly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  continuation  of  these 
studies  and  experiments,  with  the 
ffreat  advantages  now  offered  the  pro- 
fession by  such  institutions  as  the 
Crocker  Institute,  the  newly  founded 
Singer  Institute  of  Paris,  and  the  re- 
cently established  Wolf  fund  for  can- 
cer research  in  Montefiore  Home. 
The  cancer  problem  is  understood  as 
never  before,  cures  are  being  effected, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
rapid  strides  will  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture. Nevertheless  it  is  still  im- 
portant for  the  layman  to  appreciate 
that  early  and  correct  surgical  treat- 
ment still  insures  the  greatest  safety 
to  sufferers  from  this  scourge  and 
that  under  this  treatment  complete 
cure  is  not  only  possible  but  very  fre- 
quent. 

S3i>hilifl. — Somewhat  similar  but 
vastly  more  successful  conditions  ob- 
tain in  regard  to  syphilis.  A  well 
known  syphilographer  has  recently 
stated  that  everything  written  in  re- 
gard to  syphilis  over  seven  years  ago 
is  now  valueless.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of 
the  infection,  the  inoculation  experi- 
ments of  the  French  school  on  apes. 
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the  demonstration  of  the  Wassermann 
reaction  and  its  derivations,  the 
growth  of  the  specific  organism  on 
artificial  media,  and  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  treatment. 

There  are  probably  few  topics  in 
medicine  on  which  the  general  phys- 
ician is  now  better  informed  than  on 
this  subject  of  syphilis.  As  a  natural 
result  of  this  study  and  research,  re- 
ports of  which  have  crowded  the  med- 
ical press  for  the  past  few  years, 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  has  become 
a  matter  of  relative  ease,  even  in  such 
cases  as  before  could  be  only  sus- 
pected. This  has  resulted  in  the  early 
application  of  appropriate  treatment 
before  serious  change  has  developed 
in  new  cases  and  in  the  relief  or  cure 
of  many  conditions  occurring  late  in 
the  disease  or  as  its  result,  previously 
almost  hopeless. 

A  further  index  of  this  great  ac- 
tivity of  study  has  been  the  raising 
of  the  disease  from  the  status  of  a 
purely  venereal  infection,  to  be  men- 
tioned only  in  the  clinic  or  laboratory 
and  behind  closed  doors,  to  a  great 
and  important  general  endemic  dis- 
ease, very  frequently  contracted  in 
perfectly  innocent  ways,  and  a  serious 
public  menace  which  must  be  openly 
recognized,  diagnosticated,  and  cured. 
It  is  no  longer  necessarily  a  term  of 
obloquy,  except  as  it  is  a  reproach 
on  the  public  which,  in  its  ignorance, 
has  so  long  combated  proper  hygienic 
control  of  an  infection  second  in  im- 
portance perhaps  not  even  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  studv  of  the  past  year  has  par- 
ticularly clarified  our  understanding 
of  the  treatment  of  this  infection. 
It  is  now  definitely  recognized  that 
many  of  the  older  methods  of  man- 
agement are  not  superseded  by  the 
new,  but  that  all  act  as  adjuvants 
one  to  the  other.  While  the  brilliant 
results  possible  in  some,  but  not  all, 
cases  with  salvarsan  are  striking, 
they  are  but  little  more  so  than  those 
reached  for  years  by  the  discreet  and 
intelligent  use  of  older  drugs,  em- 
pirical in  application  perhaps,  but 
as  truly  specific  as  the  more  recent 
products  of  the  synthetic  laboratory. 
Neo-salvarsan,  a  modification  of  the 
original  drug,  is  being  thoroughly 
tested  and  bids  fair  to  be  as  efficient 
in  treatment  as  the  older  form,  while 


much  easier  to  administer  and  per- 
haps less  dangerous.  The  problem 
of  syphilis  is  now  well  understood 
by  the  medical  profession,  the  public 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  and  to 
understand  it,  and  the  end  of  its  al- 
most universal  prevalence  is  in  sight. 

Progress  in  Radiography.— Al- 
though the  Roentgen  ray  is  now  an 
old  story  in  medical  progress,  in  no 
one  year  has  a  more  wide  and  iiseful 
application  of  its  principles  been 
made  than  in  1912.  In  this  respect 
the  American  medical  profession  has 
contributed  more  than  its  share. 
From  being  at  first  of  only  apparent 
utility  in  the  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  bones,  it  is  now  utilized  uni- 
versally and  almost  as  a  matter  of 
hospital  routine  in  the  study  of  the 
disorders  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
urinary  tract,  and,  most  recently,  of 
the  movements  and  conditions  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.  As  a  result 
of  data  secured  in  this  way  our  ideas 
of  the  physiology  of  the  digestive 
channel,  and  even  of  its  living  anat- 
omy as  regards  position,  have  been 
radically  changed.  Disease  conditions 
resulting  in  or  caused  by  delayed  or 
abnormal  movements  of  the  food 
through  the  stomach  and  intestine 
have  been  discovered,  and  in  several 
instances  satisfactory  methods  of 
cure  have  already  been  devised  for 
conditions  which  a  few  months  ago 
were  unrecognized  or  generally  un- 
acknowledged (see  also  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology,  supra).  While 
great  progress  has  been  misule  in  re- 
gard to  the  diagnosis  of  various  dis- 
eases by  means  of  the  X-ray,  it  must 
be  observed  that  an  almost  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  the  use  of 
this  force  as  a  curative  agent  has 
taken  place.  The  same  disinclination 
to  use  radium  is  also  clearly  appar- 
ent. Sober  scientific  analysis  has 
failed,  except  in  rare  instances,  to 
establish  a  great  therapeutic  use  for 
radioactive  substances  m  the  cure  of 
disease,  while  their  dangerous  effects 
have  been  perhaps  overestimated. 

The  Duodenal  Tube.— During  1912 
a  much  wider  scope  and  a  new  im- 
petus have  been  given  to  the  study 
and  treatment  of  disorders  of  the 
upper  digestive  tract  through  the 
elaboration  of  the  duodenal  tube.  By 
means  of  this  ingenious  instrument 
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it  is  now  possible  to  ascertain  defi- 
nitely the  physiological  as  well  as 
pathological  processes  taking  place  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine, 
and  especially  as  to  the  important 
and  complex  action  of  the  pancreas. 
X>isease  conditions  formerly  difficult 
or  impossible  of  diagnosis  are  now 
readily  rendered  definite,  and  proper 
methods  of  treatment  are  being  elab- 
orated. Among  the  other  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  simple  device  is  the 
possibility  of  satisfactorily  nourish- 
ing patients  for  indefinite  periods 
in  those  disease  conditions  in  which 
the  stomach  may  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Briirs  Disease  and  Typhus  Fever. 
— Several  years  ago  Brill  described 
an  infectious  disease,  apparently  not 
contagious,  which  occurs  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  New  York  City, 
particularly,  though  not  exclusively, 
among  the  Hebrew  population.  Cases 
to  the  number  of  255  were  observed 
by  Brill,  who  tabulated  them  and 
analyzed  the  signs  and  symptoms  in 
a  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Beginning  with  a  prodromal  period 
of  a  few  days,  the  disease  is  intro- 
duced by  an  ascending  fever  which 
reaches  its  highest  point  at  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  it 
remains  at  about  103  or  104  deg. 
After  from  14  to  16  days,  a  rapid 
fall  in  temperature  takes  place  and 
convalescence  rapidly  follows.  A 
very  severe  headache  is  commonly 
present  at  the  onset,  and  at  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  a  characteristic 
skin  rash  appears,  which  persists 
until  the  temperature  falls.  There  is 
very  marked  prostration  and  the 
patient  has  the  appearance  of  being 
very  gravely  ill;  the  mortality  rate, 
however,  is  very  small,  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

Brill  stated  at  the  first  that  the 
disease  was  definitely  distinguished 
from  typhoid  fever,  with  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  confused  in  this 
country,  and  from  all  other  well  de- 
fined contagious  diseases,  stating, 
however,  that  as  a  whole  it  most 
resembled  typhus  fever,  but  differed 
from  this  serious  disease  in  the  very 
important  respects  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  contagious  and  that 
deaths  from  it  were  very  few.  Noth- 
ing characteristic,  except  of  a  nega- 


tive character,  was  discovered  by 
Brill  and  his  associates  from  a  care- 
ful bacteriological  and  anatomical 
study  of  the  single  case  which  came 
to  autopsy,  nor  were  they  able  to 
transmit  the  disease  to  monkeys,  even 
to  such  species  are  were  known  to 
be  susceptible  to  typhus  infection. 

Anderson  and  Goldberger,  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  securing 
material  from  Brill  and  from  other 
clinicians,  were  finally  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  blood,  when  inocu- 
lated into  susceptible  monkeys,  caused 
these  animals  to  become  mildly  ill 
with  a  febrile  disease;  after  their  re- 
covery they  were  found  immune  to 
inoculation  with  material  from  ani- 
mals which  had  been  experimentally 
infected  with  Mexican  or  with  true 
typhus  fever.  Although  the  symp- 
toms induced  in  experimental  animals 
in  only  a  very  distant  and  indifferent 
way  resemble  those  of  human  typhus 
fever,  there  can  no  longer  remain 
much  doubt  that  Anderson  and  Gold- 
berger have  shown  Brill's  disease  to 
be  identical  with,  or  grouped  with, 
true  typhus  fever. 

Subsequent  studies  by  various  phys- 
icians familiar  with  the  type  of 
typhus  fever  prevalent  in  Manchuria 
have  apparently  shown  that  Brill's 
disease  is  quite  similar  to  Manchur- 
ian  typhus.  The  result  of  these 
various  studies  has  been  that  the 
current  conception  as  to  the  universal 
gravity  of  typhus  infection  must  be 
replaced  by  the  acknowledgment  that 
occasionally  it  is  but  very  mildly,  if 
at  all,  contagious,  and  that  it  may 
appear  in  a  form  differing  widely 
from  that  classically  described  in 
text-books.  The  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  now  requires  that 
Brill's  disease  be  reported  as  typhus 
fever,  although  its  identification  as 
such  depends  solely  on  serological  re- 
actions. Brill's  clinical  description 
and  the  experimental  laboratory  work 
of  Anderson  and  Goldberger  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  classed  as  among  the 
most  complete  and  noteworthy  con- 
tributions to  practical  medical  science 
of  recent  date. 

Transmission  of  Disease  Through 
Insect  Hosts.— Researches  of  the  past 
few  years  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portant rfile  which  insects  play  in 
the   dissemination   of   infectious   dis- 
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eases.  Among  the  first  discoveries  in 
this  field  was  the  demonstration  that 
malaria  is  chiefly  if  not  solely  passed 
from  individual  to  individual  through 
the  agency  of  a  specific  variety  of 
mosquito  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anopheles.  This  important  discovery 
was  made  by  Ross,  though  long  sus- 
pected by  many  students  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  little  later  it  was  shown 
that  the  common  house  fly  is  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  dissemination 
of  typhoid  fever,  Asiatic  cholera, 
epidemic  dysentery,  bubonic  plague 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  chiefly  inocu- 
lated through  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  The  serious  import  of  this 
fact  and  especially  its  application  in 
military  hygiene,  together  with  the 
proper  methods  for  its  control,  were 
pointed  out  by  Victor  Vaughn  in  his 
report  to  the  Surgeon-General.  The 
memorable  work  of  Walter  Reed  and 
his  associates  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  Spanish- American  War  showed 
the  absolute  dependence  of  yellow 
fever  on  inoculation  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  mosquito  family,  the 
Stegotnyia  fasciata.  As  a  result  of 
this  investigation  yellow  fever  is  now 
readily  subjugated  and  eradicated. 
Sleeping  sickness  is  disseminated 
through  the  bite  of  {he  tsetse  fly. 
It  has  recently  been  shown  definitely 
that  typhus  fever  is  chiefly  spread 
through  the  bite  of  the  body  louse, 
possible  also  by  a  flea.  Texas  fever 
in  cattle  is  spread  by  the  bite  of  a 


ble  progress  can  be  made  in  the  at- 
tempt to  conquer  epidemic  diseases. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  the 
method  of  transmission  renders  effi- 
cient quarantine  relatively  simple 
and  much  less  of  a  burden  on  com- 
merce and  the  general  public. 

Infection  Carriers. — ^It  has  been 
known  for  some '  time  that  typhoid 
fever  and  epidemic  dysentery  are  fre- 
quently spread  through  the  agency 
of  individuals  infected  with  the  or- 
ganisms of  these  diseases,  but  not 
themselves  sick,  or  not  sufficiently  so 
to  cause  them  to  be  incapacitated 
for  work  or  ordinary  social  life.  Such 
persons  are  known  as  "carriers,"  and 
their  detection  and  management  has 
become  not  only  a  medical  but  also 
a  legal  question  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Bubonic  plague  is  also  spread 
by  such  means  and  during  the  past 
year  the  New  York  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion has  verified  the  fact  that  Asiatic 
cholera  is  doubtless  often  spread 
through  this  agency. 

The  Influence  of  Alcoholism  on 
Heredity. — ^The  close  connection  which 
exists  between  many  great  social 
nroblems  and  medical  research  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  subject  of  alcohol- 
ism. It  has  long  been  suspected  that 
alcoholism  is  and  always  has  been 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  hereditary  defects  and  pre- 
dispositions. Numerous  sociolosrical 
and  medical  studies  have  indicated  a 
definite  connection  between  alcoholism 
and  many  instances  of  mental   and 


tick    and    Rocky    Mountain    spotted   physical    defects    of   oflfsprinir.      The 


fever  also  by  a  tick.  Bubonic  plague 
is  spread  through  the  bite  of  insects 
harbored  by  various  rodents,  of 
which  the  rat  is  most  frequent. 
Finally  Rosenau  and  Anderson  and 
Fuet  have  just  shown  that  poliomye- 
litis may  be  transmitted  through  the 
bites  of  the  ordinary  stable  fiy  (see 
"Infantile  Paralysis,"  supra).  Nu- 
merous researches  are  now  being  con- 
ducted along  these  lines  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  other  disease  condi- 
tions will  also  soon  be  included  in 
this  list.  The  great  importance  of 
these  discoveries  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  practical  subjugation  of  yellow 
fever  since  its  mode  of  transmission 
has  been  demonstrated.  It  is  primar- 
ily essential  that  this  factor  be  as- 
certained before  any  very  considera- 
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exact  scientific  relation  which  alco- 
holism bears,  however,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  taint  is  transmitted, 
as  well  as  the  probable  nature  of  the 
inherited  defect,  have  been  largelv  a 
matter  of  surmise  or  of  imperfect 
demonstration.  There  has  been  such 
a  conflict  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
and  personal  impressions  have  so 
tinctured  these  reports  that  absolute, 
impartial,  scientific  demonstration 
was  imperatively  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  future  studv  of  this  very  impor- 
tant subiect.  This  has  now  been  fur- 
nished by  Stockard.  working  in  the 
anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versitv. 

This  investifirator,  workinjr  with 
nrimarily  healthv  and  fecund  animals, 
^'as  been  able,  by  inducing  artificial 
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alcoholism  either  on  the  male  or  fe- 
male side  or  on  both,  to  produce  at 
will  defective  offspring.  The  defects 
he  shows  are  chiefly  of  the  central 
nervous-  system,  a  finding  quite  in 
accord  with  the  previous  consensus 
of  opinion  of  most  students  of  this 
subiect  and  also  indicated,  if  not  ac- 
tually proven,  by  previous  experi- 
mental studies.  Stockard,  however, 
has  not  only  demonstrated  absolutely 


this  point,  but  has  brought  out  the 
highly  important  and  new  fact  that 
temporary  and  acute  alcoholism  ex« 
isting  at  the  moment  of  fecundation 
either  in  the  male  or  female  produces 
definite  and  almost  certain  defects  in 
the  offspring.  Stockard's  work  is  of 
elemental  importance;  it  both  con- 
firms and  demonstrates  important 
facts  which  have  been  previously  but 
opinions. 


MEDICAL   EDUCATION 
Abraham  Flexneb 


Institationa  and  Students.— Agen- 
cies interested  in  the  improvement 
of  medical  education  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  in  recent  years  co- 
operated in  the  attainment  of  sev- 
eral definite  ends,  to  wit:  the  elim- 
ination of  the  commercial  or  pro- 
prietary medical  school,  the  elevation 
of  the  requirements  for  entrance  upon 
medical  education,  improved  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  the  labora- 
tory subjects,  the  establishment  of 
more  intimate  and  responsible  rela- 
tions between  hospitals  and  properly 
conducted  medical  schools,  and  the 
abolition  of  sectarian  privileges.  The 
introduction  of  these  reforms  inevit- 
ablv  results  in  the  decrease  of  med- 
ical schools  and  in  a  decrease  in  at- 
tendance upon  those  that  survive. 
In  the  year  1904  there  were  in  the 
United  States  alone  166  schools  of 
medicine,  of  which  133  were  soHcalled 
r^^lar  schools,  19  homeopathic,  10 
eclectic,  three  physio-medical,  and  one 
nondescript;  osteopathic  schools  are 
not  reckoned  in  these  totals.  At  pres- 
ent this  total  has  decreased  to  1 16,  of 
which  100  are  regular,  10  homeo- 
pathic, 6  eclectic.  Medical  college 
attendance  reached  its  highest  point 
in  1904,  when  28,142  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  year  1911- 
12  the  number  decreased  to  18,412. 
The  number  of  graduates,  which  in 
1904  reached  a  total  of  6,747,  had 
fallen  in  1912  to  4,483. 

Entrance  Reqnirementf.— T  h  i  r  t  y 
medical  schools  now  require  for  en- 
trance two  or  more  years  of  work 
in  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  four-years'  high-school 
education.     Fifteen  more  require,  in 
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addition  to  a  four-years'  high-school 
course,  one  year  of  college  work  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  The 
supply  of  more  highly  trained  medi- 
cal graduates  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  ten  of  the  state  exanuning 
boards  have  already  adopted  pre- 
liminary requirements  in  advance  of 
a  four-years'  high-school  education. 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that 
the  situation  has  hardly  improved  as 
much  as  the  foregoing  statements 
would  lead  one  to  suppose;  for  to 
some  extent  the  actual  elevation  in 
entrance  requirements  is  less  than 
the  normal  or  apparent  advance. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
applicants  for  admission  to  medical 
schools  are  nowadays  submitted  to 
increasingly  severe  scrutiny,  and  that 
in  many  institutions  the  advanced  re- 
quirements are  strictly  administered. 
Facilities. — In  point  of  laboratory 
equipment  progress  has  in  recent 
years  been  so  marked  that  the  better 
medical  schools  of  the  United  States 
are  now  fairly  well  equipped  for  the 
teaching  of  the  underlying  medical 
sciences.  The  main  effort  of  recent 
years  has  necessarily  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  procuring  better  facilities 
for  clinical  teaching.  In  some  casea 
this  has  been  accomplished  by  con- 
tractual arrangements  between  local 
universities  and  privately  endowed  or 
even  municipally  conducted  hospitals. 
The  object  of  these  arrangements  is 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  university 
trustees  the  selection  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  hospital  in  question,  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  to  the  approval  of  the 
hospital  board,  which  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.    The  hospital  staff 
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thus  selected  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  teaching  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  medical  and  surgical 
staff  of  the  hospital.  A  staff  so 
selected  enjoys  a  continuous  service, 
is  meant  to  be  equally  devoted  to  edu- 
cation and  science,  and  thus  to  serve 
both  the  university  and  the  hospital 
better  than  a  staff  selected  on  per- 
sonal grounds  and  enjoying  only  brief 
terms  of  service,  as  has  usually  been 
the  case.  Arrangements  of  this  type 
have  recently  been  entered  into  by 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and 
Washington  Universities,  with  en- 
dowed hospitals  in  their  respective 
cities,  and  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto with  the  municipal  hospital. 
The  difficulties  attending  such  co- 
operation, however,  are  occasionally 
so  great  that  university  hospitals 
owned  and  operated  by  the  universi- 
ties have  been  projected.  Such  has 
recently  been  the  case  in  Indiana  and 
Minnesota. 

Medical  Sects. — Coincidentally  with 
the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  ad- 
mitting men  to  the  practice  of  reg- 
ular medicine,  sects  have  everywhere 
sprung  up  demanding  for  their  ad- 
herents easier  terms.  The  popularity 
of  the  medical  sect  is  in  no  small 
measure  to  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Medical  educators,  however,  have  in- 
sisted in  late  years  that  every  can- 
didate for  the  right  to  practice,  re- 
gardless of  his  therapeutic  creed, 
should  be  required  to  reach  the  same 
standard  in  respect  to  preliminary 
education  and  to  submit  to  the  same 
examinations  in  respect  to  such  sub- 


jects as  anatomy,  physiology  and 
pathology.  Wherever  this  principle 
has  been  established  medical  sects 
have  diminished  in  size  and  impor- 
tance. The  highest  number  of  homeo- 
pathic students  was  reached  in  1900, 
when  there  were  413.  In  the  year 
under  review  there  were  185.  The 
eclectic  sect,  numbering  221  students 
in  1890,  had  only  92  in  1912.  The 
physio-medical  sect,  which  was  never 
numerically  important,  has  now  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Endowments.  —  Increased  endow- 
ments have  been  not  uncommon  in 
recent  years.  The  most  notable  of 
these  in  the  year  just  passed  is  that 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, which  has  just  completed  a  mil- 
lion dollar  fund  for  the  endowment 
of  its  medical  school.  Smaller  sums 
have  been  added  to  the  resources  of 
other  institutions  jbhroughout  the 
country. 

Bibliography. — The  most  reliable 
source  of  information  regarding  the 
details  of  current  progress  in  medical 
education  is  the  report  annually  is- 
sued by  the  Council  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (635  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago). The  subject  is  discussed  also 
in  the  annual  reports  of  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  See  also  Abraham  Flexner, 
Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States  OA^d  Canada  (Carnegie  Found- 
ation, Bulletin  IV,  1910),  and  Medi^ 
cal  Edipcation  in  Europe  (Carnegie 
Foundation,  Bulletin  VI,  1912). 


PXJBUO   HEALTH   AND   HTGIEKE 


W.  T.  Sedgwick 


General  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
United  States. — No  unusual  plague 
or  pestilence  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  United  States,  or  any  large 
section  of  it,  since  the  epidemic  of 
Asiatic  cholera  which  affected  some 
of  the  Gulf  states  in  1905,  excepting 
bubonic  plague,  which  invaded  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  at 
San  Francisco  in  1907  and  soon  after 
appeared  also  on  the  upper  Pacific 
slope.  Both  of  these  epidemics  were 
quickly  controlled,  chiefly  through  the 
Kood  work  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 


and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  to 
which  appeal  for  aid  was  taken  with 
the  happiest  results  by  the  state 
authorities  concerned.  Asiatic  chol- 
era has  not  appeared  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1912,  but  bu- 
bonic plague  probably  still  lingers 
among  certain  wild  animals  (rats 
and  squirrels)  on  the  Pacific  slope 
and  may  at  any  time  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Its  recent  appearance  in 
Porto  Rico  (see  VIII,  Porto  Rico) 
caused  much  anxiety  on  the  Atlantic 
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Slope,  which,  however,  it  has  fortu- 
nately not  invaded. 

Other  epidemic  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria, hookworm  and  pellagra,  are 
unfortunately  now  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated, and  can  be  controlled,  if  at 
all,  only  by  increased  vigilance,  while 
their  extermination  would  appear  to 
be  a  long  way  off.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, no  unusual  outbreaks  have  re- 
cently occurred,  while  the  number 
of  deaths  attributable  to  each  is 
probably  on  the  whole  diminishing 
year  by  year.  In  short,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  entire  United  States 
may  be  said  to  be  improving,  with 
a  gradually  diminishing  death  rate 
and  more  attention  than  ever  before 
paid  to  water  supply,  sewerage,  hous- 
ing, factory  sanitation  and  nearly  ev- 
ery branch  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
A  Federal  Public  Health  Service.— 
Under  the  Constitution  matters  re- 
lating to  public  health  are  assigned 
chieflv  to  the  several  states.  A  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  existed  for  a 
time  (1879-83),  and  did  excellent 
work,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  investigation,  but  it  had  but 
a  short  and  unsatisfactory  life. 
Since  that  time  whatever  work  for 
public  health  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  federal  government  has  been  done 
by  some  one  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments, as,  for  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury 
Department,  etc.  In  the  Treasury 
Department  there  has  long  existed  a 
Bureau,  known  as  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service.  In  1902  the  name  of 
this  Bureau  was  changed  to  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  a  well  appointed  hygienic 
laboratory  was  provided,  and  investi- 
gations bearing  directly  upon  the 
feneral  public  health  were  begun. 
Fnder  an  Act  approved  August  14, 
1912,  the  name  of  this  Bureau  was 
further  changed  by  the  omission  of 
the  words  ''Marine  Hospital,"  so  that 
it  now  stands  as  the  "Public  Health 
Service."  At  the  same  time  the 
powers  of  the  Service  were  materially 
enlarged,  so  that  we  now  have  a 
federal  public  health  service  both  in 
name  and  in  fact.  The  Act  referred 
to  is  so  fundamental  and  so  brief 
that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  nearly 
in  full.     It  is  provided: 


That  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
all  laws  pertaining  to  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the 
United  States  shall  hereafter  apply  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  all  reg- 
ulations now  in  force,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  law  for  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  apply  to  and  re* 
main  in  force  as  regulations  of  and 
for  the  Public  Health  Service  until 
changed  or  rescinded.  The  Public 
Health  Service  may  study  and  investi- 
gate the  diseases  of  man  and  conditions 
influencing  the  propagation  and  spread 
thereof,  including  sanitation  and  sew- 
age and  the  pollution  either  directly 
or  indirectly  of  the  navigable  streams 
and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
may  from  time  to  time  issue  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  publications  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

That  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
October  next  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  the  salaries  of  the  commissioned 
medical  olOcers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  shall  be  at  the  following  rates 
per  annum :  Surgeon-General,  $6,000 ; 
Assistant  Surgeon-General,  $4,000;  se- 
nior surgeon,  of  which  there  shall  be 
ten  in  number,  on  active  duty,  $3,600; 
surgeon,  $8,000;  passed  assistant  sur- 
geon, $2,400;  assistant  surgeon,  $2,000; 
and  the  said  officers,  excepting  the  Sur- 
geon-General, shall  receive  an  addi- 
tional compensation  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  annual  salary  as  above  set  forth 
for  each  five  years*  service,  but  not  to 
exceed  in  all  40  per  centum;  Provided, 
That  the  total  salary,  including  the 
longevity  increase,  shall  not  exceed  the 
following  rates:  Assistant  Surgeon- 
General,  $5,000;  senior  surgeon,  $4,- 
600;  surgeon,  $4,000;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  there  may  be  employed  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  such  help  as 
may  be  provided  for  from  time  to  time 
by  Congress. 

This  Act  is  full  of  promise  for 
the  future,  since,  taken  together  with 
the  powerjs  already  pertaining  to  the 
Service,  it  enables  the  broadest  inves- 
tigations to  be  made  by  well-paid  of- 
ficers, and  provides  for  the  publica- 
tion of  sanitary  information. 

State  Boards  of  Health.— These 
have  long  been  of  unequal  excellence 
in  respect  not  only  to  organization 
and  powers,  but  also  to  efficiency, 
and  of  late  some  have  displayed  nota- 
ble energy,  activity  and  usefulness. 
That   of   Virginia,    for   example,   re- 
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organized  only  a  few  years  ago,  has 
immediately  taken  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  its  general  activi- 
ties, and  especially  because  of  its 
popular  publications,  many  of  which 
have  been  found  serviceable  in  other 
states.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Kansas  state  board,  while  that 
of  New  York  is  noteworthy  especially 
for  the  excellence  of  the  organization 
of  its  working  staff.  The  activity  of 
the  Florida  board  also  deserves  men- 
tion, while  the  state  boards  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Louisiana  have  displayed 
originality  as  well  as  energy  in  pop- 
ular sanitary  education  by  means  of 
railway  cars  specially  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  sent  all  over  the 
state  as  demonstrations  accompanied 
bv  popular  lecturers.  The  board  of 
tne  state  of  Washington  has  done 
new  work  in  the  direction  of  camp 
sanitation,  particularly  in  connection 
with  railroad  building  and  similar 
industrial  enterprises,  while  that  of 
Minnesota  has  done  particularly  good 
work  in  epidemiology.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  supplying  to  its  single  conuuis- 
sioner,  who,  like  the  commissioner 
of  health  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
acts  in  place  of  a  board  of  several 
members,  appropriations  for  the  ag- 
gressive work  which  he  has  done,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vention of  the  pollution  of  streams 
and  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 
Perhaps  no  other  board  in  the  country 
has  so  rapidly  changed  from  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  inactivity  with 
pitifully  small  annual  appropriations 
to  one  of  state-wide  energy,  with  rela- 
tively large  appropriations. 

Inasmuch,  nowever,  as  most  of  the 
police  powers  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  reside 
under  the  constitution  in  state  and 
local  boards,  much  more  might  be 
done  in  most  states  than  is  done  at 
present  if  only  these  boards  could  se- 
cure a  proper  personnel  and  sufficient 
appropriations.  One  interesting  fea- 
ture now  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
is  the  establishment  in  most  of  the 
more  efficiently  organized  state  boards 
of  departments  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, whose  business  it  is  to  deal  espe- 
cially with  questions  of  water  supply 
and  sewerage,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  near  future  everv 


state  board  of  health  properly  organ- 
ized must  possess  a  department  of 
this  kind.  Much  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  departments  of  vital 
statistics  and  epidemiology,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  hygienic  laboratory, 
such  as  is  now  provided  by  nearly  all 
the  more  progressive  boards.  There 
is  to-day  a  popular  demand  for 
greater  energy  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  state  and  local  boards,  for 
which  the  public  is  apparently  ready 
if  not  eager  to  meet  any  reasonable 
expense. 

Local  Boards  of  Health. — ^In  many 
states  the  local  boards  of  health  are 
even  more  powerful  under  the  consti- 
tution than  are  the  state  boards,  de- 
riving authority  as  they  may  from 
the  general  assembly  or  state  legisla- 
ture, which,  within  the  borders  of  the 
state,  is  supreme  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  As  would  be  expected,  how- 
ever, local  boards  differ  widely  in 
their  organization,  efficiency,  and  re- 
sources, and,  speaking  generally,  it 
must  be  said  that  they  are  far  less 
efficient  and  useful  than  they  might 
be  or  ought  to  be.  Their  composition 
is  often  affected  by  politics,  and  not 
unfrequently  tenure  of  office,  both  for 
the  members  of  the  board  and  for 
their  employees,  is  too  uncertain  to 
attract  the  best  material.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  our  local  boards  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  doing  notable 
work,  as,  for  example,  those  of  New 
York  City,  Richmond,  Va.,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Montclair,  N.  J.  Improve- 
ment in  this  direction  is  on  the  whole 
steady  if  slow,  and  it  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  few  backward  steps  have 
been  taken  during  the  past  year, 
while  in  many  places  conspicuous 
advances  have  been  made. 

The  American  Public  Health  Asso* 
elation. — One  of  the  agencies  capable 
of  greatest  service  in  the  promotion 
of  public  health  in  the  United  Statoi 
is  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership representatives  of  the  health 
authorities  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington  at  the 
end  of  September  was  largely  attend- 
ed and  many  interesting  and  impor- 
tant papers  were  presented.  A  new 
section—Sanitary  Engineering — was 
I  added,  and  a  sanitary  engineer,  Ru- 
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dolf  Hering,  instead  of  a  physician, 
was  for  the  first  time  elected  to  the 
presidency.  The  association  now  pub- 
lishes a  journal — the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Public  Health  (289  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.),  which,  under  new  man- 
agement and  improved  conditions, 
bids  fair  to  be  indispensable  for  all 
persons  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
health  science. 

International  Congxeases^ — Three  of 
these  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance for  the  advancement  of  public 
health  and  hygiene  met  during  the 
autumn  of  1912.  First  in  order  of 
importance  was  undoubtedly  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  described  below.  A 
second  was  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry  (see  this 
title  in  ifcpartment  XXVI),  the 
principal  meetings  of  which  were  held 
m  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
which  had  a  registration  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  former. 
One  section  of  the  latter  congress, 
that  on  hygiene,  dealt  directly  with 
the  problems  indicated  by  its  name, 
and  information  in  regard  to  its  work 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Prof.  Wil- 
liam P.  Mason,  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  The  third,  known  as  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
has  already  been  sufficiently  dealt 
with  above.  A  fourth,  the  Associa- 
tion of  i^ate  and  Provincial  Boards 
of  Health,  met  at  the  same  time  as 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  information  concerning  its 
proceedings  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  Capitol 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Sitematioiial  Congress  of  Hy- 
giene  and  Demography. — This  great 


United  States,  who  made  an  admir- 
able opening  address  and  extended  to 
the  foreign  delegates  a  semi-official 
welcome.  The  congress  was  divided 
into  several  sections,  and  programmes 
were  published  in  several  languages. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  good 
judges  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  congresses  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  Information  in  re- 
gard to  it  or  its  proceedings  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Dr.  John  S.  Ful- 
ton, Secretary-General,  Maltby  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  (See  also 
XVni,  Prevention;  and  XXXIV, 
Education. ) 

New  Discoveries  of  the  Somces  of 
Disease.  —  Public  -  health  administra- 
tion is  and  must  always  remain  de- 
pendent upon  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  causation  of  disease,  suid  since 
the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  Koch 
and  his  school  between  1876  and  1886 
hardly  a  year  has  gone  by  without 
some  substantial  addition  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  direction.  The 
past  year  promises  to  be  memorable 
for  certain  fundamental  discoveries 
in  the  transmisaibility  of  infant 
paralysis  (anterior  poliomyelitis), 
made  by  investigators  associated  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Medical  School  of 
Harvard  University.  The  iKbusa- 
chusetts  Board,  ever  since  1907,  had 
been  making  careful  studies  of  the 
disease  as  it  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  that  state,  and  as  a  result  its 
investigators  had  begun  to  suspect 
that  it  was  transmitted  by  nies. 
It  remained  for  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau, 
professor  of  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  to  make  experiments  for  the 
Massachusetts    State    Board,    which 


body  met,  for  the  first  time   in  the   proved  that  monkeys  could  be  infect- 


United  States,  at  Washington  in 
September,  1912.  Elaborate  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  it,  and  a 
highly  creditable  exhibit  of  methods 
and  appliances  pertaining  to  modem 
hygiene  connected  with  it  offered  in- 
structive and  valuable  demonstra- 
tions. The  membership,  drawn  from 
all  over  the  world,  was  phenomenally 
large,  namely  3,800.  Delegates  from 
the    various    governments    and    from 


ed  with  the  disease,  and  that  certain 
flies,  known  as  "stable"  flies  {Sto- 
moxys  calcitrans),  after  having  bit- 
ten infected  monkeys,  are  able  to 
transmit  the  disease  to  monkeys  pre- 
viously uninfected.  Dr.  J.  F.  Ander- 
son, director  of  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice,  and  one  of  his  collaborators.  Sur- 
geon Frost  of  the  same  Service,  hove 
since   confirmed  the  results  of  Ros- 


many  of  the  cities  of  the  world  were  i  enau.     The   practical   importance   of 


present,    and    were    received    at    the 
White  House  by  the  President  of  the 


these    discoveries    is    obvious.       (See 
also  Pathology  and  Medicine,  supra,) 
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During  the  year  further  proof  has 
been  brought  forward  of  the  identity 
of  the  80-called  BrilFs  disease,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Brill  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  the  old-fashioned 
typhus,  "ship"  or  "jail"  fever,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  long  since 
exterminated  in  most  highly  civilized 
communities  (see  "Collected  Studies 
on  Typhus,"  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Hygienic  Laboratory,  Bull.  86, 
Oct.,  1912).  Interesting  and  impor- 
tant work  has  been  done  also  by  Dr. 
Anderson  on  the  infectivity  of  mea- 
sles. (See  also  Pathology  and  Medi- 
cine, supra,) 

Another  brilliant  discovery  has 
been  that  of  the  art  of  cultivating 
malarial  germs  or  parasites  outside 
the  human  body,  a  feat  never  hither- 
to accomplished.  The  micro-organism 
of  malaria  was  discovered  by  Laveran, 
a  French  surgeon  at  Algiers,  in  1880, 
and  in  1897  the  principal  transmitter 
of  malaria  was  discovered  to  be  the 
female  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  a  not 
uncommon  mosquito,  but  up  to  1912 
no  one  had  succeeded  in  cultivating 
the  microbes  of  malaria  outside  the 
human  body.  At  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
Dr.  C.  C.  Bass  of  New  Orleans  sur- 
prised and  delighted  students  of  bac- 
teriology and  parasitology  by  demon- 
strating the  practicability  of  arti- 
ficial cultivation  of  the  malarial 
parasite  in  blood.  In  November,  Dr. 
F.  B.  Mallory,  pathologist  to  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  announced  the 
discovery  of  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  local 
habitat  and  modtis  operandi  of  the 
microbes  of  whooping  cough. 

Vital  Statistics. — One  of  the  short- 
comings of  American  sanitation  is 
the  want  of  reliable  standards  and 
measures  of  population,  mortality, 
morbidity,  and  the  like,  such  as  can 
be  furnished  only  by  proper  vital 
statistics.  The  federal  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
this  direction,  but  is  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  neglect  of  many  states, 
cities  and  towns  to  furnish  reliable 
data.  There  still  remains  a  large 
section  of  the  country  not  included 
by  the  Census  Bureau  within  the 
registration  area,  that  is  to  say,  not 
considered  as  yielding  reliable  statis- 
tical material.    The  registration  area 


is,  however,  steadily  growing  larger 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may,  in  the  near  future,  cover  the 
whole  country.  (See  Vital  Statistics, 
infra. ) 

Water  Supply  and  Public  Health.— 
Great  progress  has  been  made  with- 
in the  year  in  the  installation  of  im- 
proved water  supplies  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  fresh  object  les- 
sons of  the  disasters  which  await 
communities  afflicted  with  polluted 
water  supplies  have  been  numerous. 
It  is  now  so  universally  admitted 
that  uninfected  water  is  essential  to 
the  public  health  and  the  public  wel- 
fare that  communities  to-day  all  over 
the  world  are  vying  with  one  an- 
other in  their  haste  to  secure  such 
supplies. 

The  technique  of  water  purification 
has  shown  of  late  no  very  great  ad- 
vances except  in  one  direction,  name- 
ly,  the   employment   of   sterilization 
by  means  of  some  cheap  and  efficient 
disinfectant,     especially     ''bleaching 
powder"     or     calcium     hypochlorite. 
This  reagent,  introduced  with  reserve, 
only  three  or  four  years  ago,  has  be- 
come to-day  an  indispensable  adjunct 
of    sanitary    laboratories,    some    of 
which  keep  ready  for  transmission  to 
points  of  danger  emergency  appara- 
tus for  its  rapid  application  to  pub- 
lic   water    supplies.      In    fact,    this 
method  is  more  widely  usefl  than  is 
often  admitted,  and  many  communi- 
ties are  now  provided  either  regularly 
or  from  time  to  time  with  drinking 
water    which    has    been    treated    by 
calcium  hypochlorite,  and  as  far  as 
is   known   no  evil  effects  have  any- 
where   been    detected.     On   the    con- 
trary there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
hundreds   of    lives    have   been    saved 
from    death    by    typhoid    and    other 
fevers   through   the   use   of   this   ef- 
fective sterilizing  agent.    Tastes  and 
odors  in  public  water  supplies  caused 
by    microscopic    plants    or    animals 
other  and  larger  than  bacteria,  are 
nowadays   widely   controlled    by    the 
use    of    copper    sulphate,    and    here 
again    many    public    water    supplies 
have  been  treated  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  consumers,  and  with  no 
known  evil  effects  whatever.  (See  also 
XXVI,   Sanitary  Chemistry.) 

Sewage    and    Sewerage. — ^No    new 
principles  concerning  sewage,  sewer- 
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age  or  the  purification  of  sewage, 
have  recently  come  to  light,  but  all 
along  the  line  there  has  been  marked 
activity  in  more  careful  application 
of  principles  already  known.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  notable  ex- 
amples of  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved sewerage  and  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods  of  sewage  dis- 

Sosal,  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  a  city  formerly  practi- 
cally without  sewers,  but  now  under- 
going sewerage  with  the  introduction 
of  a  thoroughly  modem  sewage-dis- 
posal plant  destined  to  effect  a  high 
degree  of  purification.  A  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  sewage  disposal 
has  recently  appeared  by  Greorge  W. 
Fuller,  C.  E.,  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States,  and  reference  may  be  made 
to  this  volume  for  the  latest  ideas 
in  this  important  field. 

Sewage  disposal  continues  to  give 
rise  to  frequent  litigation,  for  the 
reason  that,  while  communities  are 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  sewage, 
other  communities  are  unwilling  to 
have  them  dispose  of  it  within  their 
borders.  Important  reports  have 
been  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  District,  touching 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal,  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  the  taking  of  testimony 
in  what  promises  to  be  a  famous  case, 
namely  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York  vs.  the  State  of  New  Jersev, 
and  the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage 
Commissioners  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  emptying  the 
sewage  of  the  Passaic  Valley  into  the 
Upper  Bay  of  New  York  Harbor  at  a 
point  not  very  distant  from  Bobbins 
Reef,  has  proceeded  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  contended  by  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  that  such  disposal  can  be 
effected  without  producing  a  nuisance 
or  otherwise  doing  serious  harm  to 
the  waters  of  New  York  Bav,  a  con- 
tention  denied  by  the  state  of  New 
York.  (See  also  XI,  Public  Ser- 
vices.) 

Milk  Supply  and  Public  Health.— 
There  has  been  a  notable  change  of 
public  opinion  within  the  last  few 
years  concerning  the  necessity  and 
wisdom  of  supplying  to  communities 
pasteurized  milk.  A  few  years  ago 
many  members  of  the  medical  profes- 


sion, and  particularly  many  of  those 
having  to  do  with  children  and  chil- 
dren's diseases,  strongly  opposed  pas- 
teurization, on  the  ground  that  heat- 
ed milk  was  essentially  abnormal 
milk,  and  that  some  children  receiv- 
ing it  contracted  scurvy  as  a  result 
of  its  use.  Other  persons,  including 
medical  men  and  sanitarians,  objected 
to  it  because  through  its  destruction 
of  the  bacteria  pasteurization  made 
difficult  determination  of  the  age  or 
cleanliness  of  milk.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  in  favor  of  pasteuriza- 
tion, kept  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
only  in  some  such  way  is  it  possible 
to  insure  the  consumers  of  milk 
against  epidemics  of  infectious  dis- 
eases such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria.  The  repeated 
occurrence  of  epidemics  of  infectious 
disease,  even  from  milk  supplies  more 
than  ordinarily  guarded,  together 
with  the  affirmation  by  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  scurvy  from  pas- 
teurized milk,  and  the  experience  of 
many  physicians  that  most  children 
thrive  better  upon  such  milk  than 
they  do  upon  the  necessarily  some- 
what stale  and  frequently  unclean 
milk  of  great  cities,  seem  at  last  to 
have  convinced  all  but  the  most  con- 
servative that  it  is  only  by  some 
form  of  cooking,  such  as  parboiling 
(pasteurization),  that  the  safety  of 
the  consumers  of  milk  can  ever  be 
secured.  In  particular,  a  notable  epi- 
demic in  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
hood in  1911,  in  which  some  2,000 
persons  were  attacked  by  a  mysteri- 
ous form  of  "tonsillitis,"  afterwards 
recognized  as  "septic  sore  throat," 
and  accompanied  by  many  fatalities 
or  other  consequences  of  the  gravest 
sort,  seems  to  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  unwisdom  of  the  gen- 
eral use  of  raw  market  milk,  unless 
in  exceptional  cases. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  milk  sup« 
ply  of  cities  is  in  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory state  throughout  the  entire 
country,  both  from  the  economic  and 
the  sanitary  point  of  view.  Excel- 
lent work  has  been  done  in  certain 
places,  as  for  example,  by  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Richmond,  Va.,  leading 
to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
milk  supply,  but  in  some  places,  as 
for   example,    in    eastern    Massachu- 
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setts,  dairying  is  going  out  of  fashion, 
partly  because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  fodder  of  every  sort,  the  increased 
cost  of  labor,  the  rising  standard 
of  sanitary  requirements  imposed, 
and  particularly  the  unwillingness  of 
the  public  to  pay  greatly  increased 
prices  for  milk.  The  milk  situation, 
can  in  fact,  hardly  be  described  as 
anything  better  than  unfortunate,  and 
it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  publicists, 
and  especially  of  public-health  au- 
thorities, to  investigate  it  carefully, 
and  to  apply  remedies  if  possible  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  for  it 
will  probably  always  remain  true  that 
milk  is  one  of  the  most  important 
foods  of  mankind.  A  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of 
the  subject  up  to  1909  may  be  found 
in  Bulletin  56  of  the  Hygienic  Labor- 
atory, U.  S.  Public-Health  and  Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service,  and  the  very 
latest  information  from  a  volume  on 
The  Milk  Question  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin &  Co.),  which  at  this  writing  is 
just  issuing  from  the  press.  (See 
also  XIX,  Dairying^  and  XXVI, 
Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.) 

Oyster  Svpi^  and  the  Pablie 
Health. — ^Ever  since  the  striking  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1894,  which  was  conclusively  traced 
to  infected  raw  oysters,  the  oyster 
question  has  grown  in  extent,  interest 
and  importance.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  polluted  oysters  may  be  infected, 
and  ii  eaten  raw  or  partially  cooked, 
may  prove  efficient  carriers  of  infec- 
tion. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  reported  unfavorably 
concerning  a  portion  of  the  oyster 
supply  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  undue  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  United  States  is  to  some 
extent  attributable  to  polluted  oys- 
ters. On  the  other  hand,  manv  ovster 
beds  are  free  from  pollution,  and  the 
purveyors  of  oysters  are  now  fully 
alive  to*  the  dangers  threatening  the 
industry.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  some  method  shall  be  found  for 
ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  the 
oysters  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  these  shall  be  la- 
beled, not  so  much  according  to  their 
place  of  origin  as  according  to  their 
sanitary  condition.     Here  also,  as  in 


the  ease  ol  milk  and  water  of  bad  or 
uncertain  history,  sterilization,  or  at 
least  thorough,  pasteurization,  is  tlie 
only  absolute  safeguard. 

Pnre  Fo«d8  ai^  Drags. — Interest 
has  been  maintained  during  the  year 
in  the  general  question  of  pure  foods 
and  drugs,  and  much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject.  Fortu- 
natelr,  it  still  remains  true  that  most 
family  foods,  such  as  sugar,  flour,  po- 
tatoes, eggs,  meats,  flsh,  etc.,  are  not 
subject  to  serious  sophistication. 
Sometimes,  however,  adulteration, 
fraud,  and  misbranding  of  foods  ex- 
ist, especially  in  those  states  which 
are  destitute  of  adequate  food-inspec- 
tion laboratories  or  regulations.  In 
this  connection  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
its  energy  and  activity  in  meat  in- 
spection, and  in  the  investigation  of 
foods  and  drugs.  It  is  probably  true 
that  drugs  are  more  often  adulterated 
than  foods,  although  it  is  an  obvi- 
ous duty  of  every  state  to  supervise 
carefully  the  food  materials  offered 
for  sale  within  its  borders,  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  originate  and 
remain  within  the  state,  for  the  rea- 
son that  these  are  not  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  United  States 
authorities  under  the  regulations 
governing  interstate  commerce.  (See 
also  XXVI,  Chemistry  of  Food  and 
Nutrition. ) 

Public  Health  and  tht  Increased 
Cost  of  Living. — It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  in  some  directions  at 
least  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  this  increase  has,  or  is  likely 
to  have  in  the  future,  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  public  health.  Any 
rise  in  the  cost  of  food  must  event- 
ually mean  to  many  families  compar- 
ative abstinence  from  the  more  cost- 
ly materials,  and  while  abstinence 
from  excessive  indulgence  in  meats 
would  probably  do  no  harm  to  those 
addicted  to  such  indulgence,  there  is 
danger  that  the  poor  may  actually 
suffer  in  health,  energy,  or  working 
capacity.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
make  any  accurate  estimate,  especial- 
ly in  advance,  as  to  the  reality  or  the 
extent  of  such  conditions,  and  the 
cautious  student  must  at  present  rest 
satisfied  with  the  general  statement 
of  danger. 
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Cold  Storage  and  the  Public  Health. 
— With  the  increasing  cost  of  living, 
the  cold-storage  industry  has  been 
subjected  to  widespread  attack,  on 
the  grounds  of  health  and  of  respon- 
sibility for  some  of  the  increasing 
cost  c^  food  materials.  It  has  been 
argued  that  vast  accumulations  of 
food  materials  are  held  back  by  the 

Eroprietors  of  oold-storage  ware- 
ouses  for  purposes  of  gain,  to  the 
injury  both  of  the  public  purse,  and 
the  public  health.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  fact  that  large  quantities  of  food 
are  held  ov«r  from  seasons  of  plenty 
to  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  disposed 
of  at  higher  prices  than  they  could 
have  brought  when  placed  in  storage. 
This,  however,  is  held  by  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  to  be  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  result  of  the  labor, 
capital,  insurance  and  risks  involved, 
so  that  a  considerable  increase  of  cost 
is  reasonable  and  proper.  It  is  also 
argued  that  the  foods  thus  held  back 
deteriorate  seriously  during  storage, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  if 
the  foods  were  good  when  placed  in 
storage,  they  may  be  taken  out  after 
the  lapse  of  even  long  periods  of  time, 
practically  unchanged  in  edibility  and 
nutritive  value,  although  generally 
less  attractive  in  respect  to  flavors. 
Again,  it  is  argued  by  critics  of  cold 
storage  that  on  the  whole  this  tends 
to  increase  prices,  while  it  is  contend- 
ed by  friends  of  the  industry  that  the 
very  reverse  is  true,  and  that  if  the 
cold-storage  warehouses  did  not  exist, 
most  of  the  food  which  they  preserve 
would  be  wasted, 'SO  that  the  induce- 
ment to  the  producer  would  soon  be 
decreased  and  production  itself  great- 
ly diminished  with  an  accentuation 
of  the  difference  between  prices  in 
seasons  of  abundance  and  seasons  of 
scarcity.  Few  subjects  have  been 
more  strenuously  disputed  during  the 
year  tlian  these  in  their  various  as- 
pects, such,  for  example,  as  the 
proper    time,    during    which    various 


the  subject  of  the  cold  storage  ol 
food  and  of  food  products  kept  in 
cold  storage."  This  commission* 
known  as  the  Cold  Storage  Commis- 
sion, held  many  public  hearings  and 
made  careful  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  from  the  standpoint  ol 
both  public  health  and  prices,  and  in 
January,  1912,  presented  a  report  of 
more  than  300  pages,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  latest,  fairest,  and  most  com- 
plete presentation  of  the  subject 
hitherto  available.  The  conclusions  ol 
the  commission,  were  on  the  whole, 
reassuring  and  favorable  to  the  in- 
dustry. Their  recommendations  were 
promptly  adopted  by  the  Maasaebn- 
setts  legislature  of  1912,  large  powers 
of  investigation  and  regulation  were 
given  by  the  legislature  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  found  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  board  in  ae- "' 
cordance  with  the  statute,  and  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission. 

Progress  in  Hygiene. — If  hygiene  be 
distinguished  from  sanitation,  by 
making  hygiene  the  care  and  promo- 
tion of  the  personal  health,  and  sani- 
tation the  care  and  improvement  of 
the  environment,  then  as  regards 
hygiene,  which  thus  becomes  personal 
rather  than  public  hygiene,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  this  direction  also. 
One  of  tlie  best  results  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement  has  been  the 
insistence  upon  the  importance  of 
fresh  air,  good  food,  rest,  and  mod- 
erate exercise.  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities to-dav  all  over  the  United 
States,  people  who  appreciate  fresh 
air  may  be  found  in  numbers  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  who  in  order 
to  get  it,  are  sleeping  out  of  doors  in 
tents,  or  upon  verandas,  or  upon  spe- 
cially constructed  sleeping  porches, 
one  of  which  may  now  be  added  to 
almost  any  house  at  small  expense. 
Investigations  of  ventilation  are  also 


food  materials  should  be  allowed  to  '  being  made  as  never  before  in  many 


be  stored,  proper  supervision  by 
boards  of  health,  licensing,  labeling, 
etc.      Fortunately  the  whcJ«  subject 


laboratories  by  skilled  experimenters, 
in  respect  to  both  private  dwellings 
and   public   buildings,   such   as   halls 


has  been  carefully  investigated  and  and  schoolhouses.  Walking,  outdoor 
digested  by  a  representative  com-  gymnasia,  outdoor  games,  and  other 
mission  created  by  the  legislature  forms  of  rational  muscular  exercise, 
of     Massachusetts     "to      investigate    municipal     bath     houses,     municipal 
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gymnasia,    and    motoring;    all    these  I  those  reservoirs  of  vital  resistance  to 


and  many  more  customs  or  fashions 
are  contributing  to  an  improved 
personal  hygiene. 

Progress  in  Anti-t3i>hoid  Inocula- 
tion.— Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  in  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  even  among  civilians,  and 
it  now  appears  that  this  procedure  is 
of  the  highest  significance  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  the  public  welfare. 
(See  Amebican  Yeab  Book,  1911,  pp. 
404-5,  463,  676-680.) 

Infant  Mortality.— A  gratifying  de- 
cline in  infant  mortality  is  appar- 
ently going  on  as  a  general  thing 
throughout  the  United  States,  al- 
though how  far  this  decline  is  asso- 
ciated with,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
diminishing  birth  rate  is  not  always 
clear.  Some  of  it  no  doubt  is  due  to 
better  hygiene  on  the  part  of  parents, 
and    especially    of    mothers    in    the 

grenatal  period.  Some  of  it  is  proba- 
ly  due  to  improved  milk  supplies, 
and  the  existence  and  work  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Infant  Mortality  is  excellent 
testimony  to  what  is  going  on.  The 
meetings  and  proceedings  of  this  as- 
sociation furnish  abundant  and  time- 
ly information  upon  this  topic.  (See 
also  XVIII,  Prevention,  Correction, 
and  Charity.) 

School  Hygiene. — This  subject  falls 
naturally  into  the  sanitation  of 
school  houses  and  the  hygiene  of 
pupils  during  school  life.  It  is  now 
receiving,  especially  in  our  larger 
cities,  widespread  and  increasing  at- 
tention, and  those  interested  should 
consult  the  annual  reports  of  the 
School  Hygiene  Association,  as  well 
as  the  various  medical  journals. 
(See  also  XVIII,  Prevention,  Correc- 
tion, and  Charity,  and  XXXIV,  Edu- 
cation.) 

Playgrounds  and  School  Gardens. 
— The  playground  movement  and  the 
school-garden  movement  are  likewise 
making  great  headway,  and  the 
aphorism,  coined  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instigators  of  the  movement, 
"the  boy  without  a  playground  is 
the  father  of  the  man  without  a 
job,"  appears  to  be  taking  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  public  interest  and  the 
public  purse.  School  gardens,  like- 
wise, while  having  other  good  eflfects. 


disease,  which  are  among  the  most 
precious  possessions  and  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  personal  health.  (See 
also  XVI,  Recreation.) 

The  Common  Drinking  Cup  and  the 
Public  Roller  Towel. — ^Notable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  abolition 
of  the  common  drinking  cup,  a  very 
large  number  of  states  now  forbid- 
ding it  within  their  own  borders,  and 
a  recent  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  dated  Oct.  30,  1912, 
forbids  it  upon  railway  trains  and 
steamers  in  interstate  traffic.  This 
movement  deserves  commendation  and 
support,  although  care  should  be 
taken  to  substitute  for  the  common 
drinking  cup  some  other  appliance 
by  means  of  which  thirsty  people  in 
public  places  may  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  drinking  water.  For  this 
purpose  cheap  individual  paper  cups 
are  now  provided,  either  at  small 
expense  or  free  of  charge,  in  many 
parks,  schoolhouses,  hotels,  railway 
trains,  and  convenience  stations. 
More  recently  the  public  roller  towel 
has  been  attacked  and  in  some  states 
made  a  subject  of  legislation.  By  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, dated  Dec.  9,  1912,  its  use  is 
prohibited  in  interstate  traffic. 

Ventilation. — Much  interest  has 
been  excited  by  the  seemingly  revo- 
lutionary ideas  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hill, 
an  English  physiologist,  who,  after 
pointing  out  that  bad  air  does  not 
so  much  consist  in  oxygen  deficiency 
or  carbonic-acid  excess  as  in  high 
temperature,  humidity,  and  stagna- 
tion, insists  that  a  small  room  with 
a  fan  to  prevent  air  stagnation  is 
often  more  eflfective  than  a  large 
room  with  open  windows  or  other 
ventilation  devices.  Good  popular  ac- 
counts of  Dr.  Hill's  work  have  ap- 
peared in  various  public  prints,  for 
example,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  October,  1912,  although 
his  original  papers  were  published  in 
England.  There  is  no  question  that 
in  the  main  Dr.  Hill  is  right  in  his 
contention  and  that  we  are  likely  to 
witness  great  changes  in  the  near  fu- 
ture in  our  attitude  toward  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  ventilation.  A 
timely  and  valuable  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject   may  be  found   in 


help   to   contribute   to   the   filling  of  '  Engineering  Xeirs  for  Nov.  28.  1912. 
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VITAL    STATISTICS 


Vital  SUtistics  of  the  United 
States. — ^At  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  had  not  com- 
pleted the  compilation  of  mortality 
statistics  for  the  year  1911.  The  fig- 
ures for  1010  are  the  latest  available 
as  the  Year  Book  goes  to  press.  We 
are  able  to  present,  however,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wil- 
bur a  statement  of  the  extension  of 
the  registration  area  during  1911. 
Two  of  the  tables  contributed  by  Dr. 
Wilbur  to  the  Year  Book  for  1911, 
those  showing  the  growth  of  the  reg- 


istration area  to  1910  and  the  annual 
crude  death  rates  therein  for  the 
years  1901-1910,  are  repeated  below. 
For  statistics  of  births  and  infant 
mortality  in  registration  states  and 
cities,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  American  Year  Book  for  1911 
(pp.  415-6). 

The  Registration  Area.— The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  and  the  total  deaths  and 
deaths  per  1,000  of  the  population 
therein  up  to  the  close  of  1910: 


Ybab 


Census  year  1879-1880 

Cenaua  year  1889-1890 

Census  year  1899-1900 \ 

Calendar  year  1900 / 

Calendar  year  1901 

Calendar  year  1902 

Calendar  year  1903 

Calendar  year  1904 

Calendar  year  1905 

Calendar  year  1906 

Calendar  year  1907 '. 

Calendar  year  1908 

Calendar  year  1909 

Calendar  year  1910 

1  Exclusive  of  stillbirths. 


The  registration  area  for  deaths  is 
composed  chiefly  of  those  states  in 
which  the  registration  under  state 
laws  is  sufficiently  complete  so  that 
transcripts  are  obtained  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  as  the  basis  for 
the  annual  compilation  of  mortality 
statistics,  but  certain  cities  in  non- 
registration states  are  also  included, 
the  registration  of  deaths  in  these 
cities  being  conducted  under  local 
ordinances. 

For  the  year  1911  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  added 
to  the  registration  area.  Virginia 
and  Mississippi  passed  laws  during 
the  year,  and  Maryland  amended  its 
registration  law,  so  that  it  complies 
more  closely  with  the  model  law  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. As  a  result  of  this  amendment 
the  registration  of  births  has  already 


Population 

Deaths^  in 

Continental 

Registration  Area 

Registration  Area 

Rate 

United 
States 

Number 
8,538.366 

Per 
cent. 

Number 

per 
1.000 
Popu« 
lation 

50.156,783 

17.0 

178,645 

19.8 

62.622.250 

19.659.440 

31.4 

386,212 

19.6 

75,994,575 

/  28.807.269 
\  30,765,618 

37.9 

512,669 

17.8 

40.5 

539.939 

17.6 

77,747.402 

31,370,952 

40.3 

518,207 

16.5 

79.365,396 

32,029,815 

40.4 

508,640 

15.9 

80.983,390 

32,701,083 

40.4 

524,415 

16.0 

82.601.384 

33,345,163 

40.4 

551,354 

16.5 

84.219.378 

34,052,201 

40.4 

545,533 

16.0 

85.837,372 

41.983,419 

48.9 

658,105 

15.7 

87.455.366 

43,016.990 

49.2 

687,034 

16.0 

89.073,360 

46.789.913 

52.5 

691,574 

14.8 

90.691.354 

50.870.518 

56.1 

732,538 

14.4 

92.309.348 

53,843.896 

58.3 

805.412 

15.0 

improved  during  the  first  few  months 
of  its  operation  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  deaths  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

The  model  law,  which  has  given 
excellent  results  in  all  states  in  which 
it  has  been  adopted  and  thoroughly 
enforced,  has  been  revised  by  a  joint 
committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  its  adoption  in  certain 
states,  notably  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Tennessee,  during  the  coming  sessions 
of  their  legislatures. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Julia  C.  I^throp, 
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ANNUAL  CRUDE   DEATH   RATES  PER   1.000  PERSONS  LIVING.   1901-1910 


Unitsd  States  1 


Registration  area *.  .  . 
Per  cent,  of  total  pop- 
ulation   


Calilomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut. ... 

Indiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey .  .  . . , 

New  York 

North  Carolina  * , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. .  . 
Rhode  Island. . . , 
South  Dakota .  . . 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Washington .... 
Wisconsin 


Annual 

Average 

1901-5 


16.3 

40.7 

a 
a 

16.0 

U.O 

16.0 
a 

16.6 
13.2 


16.4 
16.1 
17.1 


a 
a 

17.8 
a 


16.2 
a 

a 


Registration  cities  oi 
100,000  popula- 
tion or  over  in 
1910: 


Birmingham.  Ala. . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 

Oakland.  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn .  . 


20.9 
17.2 


17.3 
20.5 


New  Haven,  Conn . 
Washington,  D.  C. . 

Atlanta,  Ga ! 

Chicago,  111 I     14.5 

Indianapolis.  Ind  .  .       15.4 

Louisville,  Ky 18.6 

New  Orleans,  La . . .      22 . 4 
Baltimore,  Md ....      20 . 0 

Boston.  Mass 18.8 

Cambridge,  Mass 


Number  of  | 
Deaths  <  from' 

All  Causes  | 
per  1,000  pop-| 
ulation 


1909      1910 


14.4 

56.1 

13.4 
14.2 
15.0 
12.9 
15.6 
15.5 
15.4 

13.1 

a 

a 

16.9 
14.7 

15.7 

a 

12.9 
14.7 
15.6 


15.7 

9.8 

11.8 


15.0 

58.3 

13.5 
13.8 
15.6 
13.5 
17.1 
16.0 
16.1 
14.1 
10.9 
10.6 
17.3 
15.5 
16.1 
18.7 
13.7 
15.6 
17.1 


t 


10.8 
16.0 
10.0 
12.0 


18.2 
13.7 
14.2 
15.0 
17.0 
14.4 

16.9 
19.0 
17.2 
14.6 
14.3 

15.5 
20.2 
18.7 
16.8 
14.7 


19.5 
14.0 
12.7 
15.1 
16.4 
15.2 

16.5 
19.6 
18.9 
15.1 
1C.3 


United  States  > 


Registration  cities  of 
100.000  population 
or  over  m  1910: 

Fall  River  .Maaa. . . 

Lowell,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 

Detroit.  Miofa 

Gi:andRapida«Micb. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn . . . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

'^maha,  Neb 

Jersey  Citv,  N.  J... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y 


New  York,  N.  Y. . . 
Bronx  Borough. . . 
Brooklyn  Borough 
Manhattan  Boro. . 
Queens  Borough . . 
Richmond  £k>ro. . . 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  . . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y . . . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus',  Ohio. . . 


Dayton,  Ohio.  .  . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland.  Ore .  .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. . . 


16, 

21 

19 

17. 

15 


7 
3 
2 
2 
0 


Scranton,  Pa ... . 
Providence,  R.  I . 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tena. 


Richmond,  Va. . 
Seattle,  Wash . . 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Annual 

Average  < 

1901-5 


20.3 


16.8 
15.0 


10.2 
10.0 
15.9 
17.9 
11.1 

19.3 
18.7 
16.9 


15.5 

19.0 
20.9 
18.2 
19.5 
16.1 
19.0 

14.6 
14.5 
19.1 
14.9 
15.4 


14.3 


18.1 
19.9 

16.2 
18.8 
18.3 


13.2 


Number  of 
Deaths*  from 

All  Causes 

per  1,000  po|>> 

ulation 


1909 


19.1 
18.0 
15.5 
14.0 
11.9 

10.7 
11.4 
14.4 
15.8 
14.7 

16.8 
16.5 
15.3 
17.6 
15.2 

16.0 
15.9 
15.4 
16.6 
14.2 
18.1 

14.4 
14.5 
16.5 
12.9 
14.0 

15.4 
14.6 
9.8 
16.4 
15.8 

16.3 
16.1 

ao.i 

18.1 

20.7 
10.0 
12.6 
13.7 


1910 


18.4 
19.7 
16.9 
15.9 
14 .« 

12.3 
11.9 
15.9 
15.8 
15.1 

16.3 
16.5 
14.7 
19.4 
16.3 

16.0 
15.9 
15.6 
16.5 
13.8 
17.0 

14.6 
15.4 
17.4 
14.3 
15.4 

14.8 
14.6 
11.0 
17.4 
17.9 

16.4 
17.7 
21.4 
18.7 

22.6 
10.1 
13.0 
13.8 


•    1  i^®**^*'©*^©*  registered  in  many  states.     The  rates  given  are  for  that  part  of  the  country 
included  m  the  "registration  area"  by  the  Census  Office,  and  for  which  satirfactory  returns  are 
*  ^^J?i?°*®*    -^  '•^•^  *"^  based  on  revised  estimates  of  population  derived  from  the  censua 
of  1910  or  state  censuses  of  1905,  except  as  indicated. 

*  Includes  District  of  Columbia. 
'  Nqn-regiatration. 

« Exclusive  of  stillbirths. 

*  Includes  only  municipalities  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  ovar  in  1900. 

has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  f  infant    mortality,    which,   under    the 


extension  of  registration   laws,  espe- 
cially  those    for   the   registration   of 

births.      Complete  birth    registration 
is     --  *•  '  »       '         '  - 


act  of  Congress,  is  made  one  of  the 
special  subjects  with  which  the  Cbil- 

dren's   Bureau   is   to   deal.     Through 

indispensable    for    the    study    of  j  Miss   Lathrop's   activity  the   Federa- 
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tion  of  Women'B  Clubs  has  under- 
taken work  for  the  improvement  of 
birth  registration  throughout  the 
•country,  which  is  now  far  more  de- 
fective than  the  registration  of 
deaths. 

Death  Rates. — The  annual  crude 
death  rates  per  1,000  population,  for 
all  registration  states  and  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  over,  for  the 
years  1901-5,  1900,  and  1010,  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  table.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  comparing 
the  crude  death  rates  that  such 
figures  are  affected  by  peculiarities 
of  the  distribution  of  population. 
Color,  race,  sex  and  age  should  be 
considered.  This  caution  is  especially 
neoessary  in  comparing  the  death 
rates  for  cities  of  100,0M)  population. 
The  rates  shown  for  the  large  Ameri- 
can cities  are  all  low  and  without  ex- 


ception indicate  a  very  favorable 
mortality.  The  high  rates  shown 
for  cities  of  the  South  are  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  colored  popu- 
lation, which  under  the  conditions  at 
present  existing  has  practically  al- 
ways a  higher  mortality  than  the 
white  population.  The  low  death 
rates  shown  for  Seattle,  Portland,  and 
certain  other  cities,  are  dependent  to 
some  extent  on  the  favorable  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  population. 

International  Statistics. — In  the 
following  pages  are  given  tables 
taken  from  the  latest  annual  rejport 
and  summary  of  the  Hegistrar-Gen- 
eral  of  Great  Britain,  showing  death 
rates  in  the  world's  principal  cities, 
birth  and  death  rates  in  principal 
countries,  and  death  rates  in  prin- 
cipal countries  from  certain  impor- 
tant causes  of  death. 


ANNUAL  CRUDE  DEATH  RATES  PER  1.000  PERSONS  LIVING, 
WORLD'S  PRINCIPAL   CITIES,    1881-1911 

(Annual  Summary,  Registrar  General  of  Great  Britain,  1911) 


Cities 

1881- 
1885 

1886- 
1890 

1891- 
1895 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
1905 

1906- 
1910 

1910 

1911 

Decrease 

per  cent. 

between 

1S81-5 

and 
1906-10 

London 

20.9 
19.6 
26.0 
27.5 
24.7 
20.1 
20.8 
31.0 
20.7 
24.4 
23.4 
25.1 
24.2 
23.3 
22.3 
24.3 
19.9 
32.9 
83.3 
26.6 
25.2 
25.0 
81.3 
80.4 
28.2 
28.9 
31.5 
81.1 
80.3 
27.2 
29.1 

19.7 
19.7 
23.1 
26.6 
24.4 
21.0 
17.9 
26.7 
20.1 
22.9 
21.2 
22.4 
22.0 
20.8 
22.3 
21.2 
22.3 
27.0 
33.6 
22.5 
25.3 
22.1 
28.8 
28.3 
25.1 
26.1 
30.8 
80.4 
80.4 
23.5 
30.2 

19.8 
19.7 
22.8 
25.7 
26.1 
16.7 
14.3 
25.3 
15.2 
21.1 
20.2 
19.2 
20.8 
18.7 
20.2 
20.0 
W.O 
25.6 
29.2 
20.5 
24.2 
20.6 
27.8 
25.8 
24.1 
22.7 
25.5 
29.8 
27.4 
21.6 
27.8 

18.5 
19.0 
21.2 
25.6 
23.4 
15.6 
12.1 
23.1 
14.6 
19.1 
17.2 
16.7 
18.0 
16.2 
17.6 
18.2 
17.5 
25.8 
28.7 
18.1 
17.3 
19.0 
26.3 
23.9 
21.1 
19.8 
21.6 
27.5 
23.2 
19.8 
25.8 
1  24.6 
20.3 
15.2 
19.2 
21.1 
2P  2 

16.4 
17.8 
20.1 
23.3 
20.8 
14.0 
11.4 
23.3 
16.3 
17.9 
15.2 
14.7 
15.6 
14.4 
16.1 
16.1 
15.3 
23.7 
26.6 
17.0 
16.3 
17.6 
23.7 
21.0 
19.1 
18.6 
19.8 
26.3 
22.1 
19.6 
24.2 
23.3 
18.9 
14.2 
18.1 
18.8 
26  3 

14.9 
16.8 
19.0 
21.6 
19.6 
12.9 
10.5 
22.6 
18.2 
17.5 
14.1 
13.1 
13.4 
13.2 
15.1 
15.1 
12.9 
25.6 
27.6 
15.5 
14.8 
14.7 
20.8 
17.5 
17.1 
16.1 
19.5 
24.5 
19.3 
17.5 
22.9 
24.7 
17.0 
14.5 

!   17.9 
22  5 

13.7 

15.7 

17.1 

19.9 

18.6 

12.7 

10.4 

22.4 

21.3 

16.7 

13.6 

12.2 

12.2 

12.5 

14.2 

14.6 

11.9 

24.1 

26.9 

14.7 

14.2 

13.8 

19.1 

15.9 

16.6 

15.5 

18.4 

22.9 

17.1 

14.9 

19.0 

25.6 

16.0 

15.1 

17.2 
20  6 

15.0 
16.0 
17.7 
21.4 
17.2 
12.8 
10.9 

■i7!2" 

13.9 
12.4 
12.1 
12.7 
14.8 
12.7 
13.5 
20.8 
27.2 
15.6 
14.7 
14.6 
19.5 
15.8 
16.4 
16.3 
19.4 
24.0 
20.1 

? 
22.8 
26.1 
15.1 
14.6 
16.5 
17  1 
20  4 

28  7 

Edinburgh 

14  3 

Glasgow, ..,,.,,-  T  -  - 

26  9 

Dublin  (reg.  area) 

Belfast 

Melbourne 

21.5 
20.6 
35  8 

Sydney 

49.5 

Montreal 

27  1 

Toronto 

12.1 

Paris 

28.3 

BruBsels 

39.7 

Ameterdam 

47  8 

Rotterdam 

The  Hftgue 

44.6 
43  3 

Copenhagen 

fitockholm ,....,..  r ,  -  - 

32.3 
37  9 

Chrifltiania 

35  2 

St.  Petersburg 

Moscow 

22.2 
17.1 

Berlin 

41  7 

Hamburg 

41.8 

Dresden 

41.2 

Breelau 

33.5 

Munich 

42.4 

Vienna 

39  4 

Prague 

44.3 

Budapest 

38.1 

Trieste 

21.2 

Milan 

36.3 

Turin 

35.7 

Venice 

Bucarest 

21.3 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Rio  de  .Tanp'ro    . 

27.5 
21.5 
22.3 
i  24.7 
30.5 

25.8 
19.5 
20.6 
23.4 
33  1 

24.6 

20  6 

21  1 
23.5 
3S  2 

38  2 

32.6 
•» 

27.5 

26.2 
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ANNUAL    BIRTH    RATES    IN    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES.    PER    1.000    PERSON q 

LIVING,   1881-1910 

(Annttal  Report,  Reoistrar  General  of  Great  Britain,  1910) 


Countries  (arranged  in  order  of 
rates  in  1901-5) 

Quinquennial  Periods                    1 

Years 

1881- 
1885 

188^ 
1890 

1891- 
1895 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
1905 

1906- 
1910 

1909 

1910 

Russia  (EjuroDean) 

49.1 
37.2 
41.8 

48.2 
35.9 
40.9 
36.8 
30.3 
43.7 
43.7 
35.5 
37.8 
36.0 
37.3 
36.5 
37.5 
28.5 
33.6 
34.5 
31.4 
31.4 
30.8 
31.4 
27.5 
29.3 
31.2 
35.2 
28.8 
22.8 
22.0 
23.1 

48.2 
37.5 
41.0 
38.6 
31.7 
43.3 
41.7 
37.0 

49.3 
41.0 
40.2 
38.9 
37.2 
40.1 
39.4 
35.0 

47.7 
40.6 
39.4 
39.0 
38.8 
38.7 
37.4 
36.4 
35.6 
35.3 
34.8 
34.3 
32.6 
31.7 
31.5 
31.3 
29.2 
29.0 
28.6 
28.2 
27.8 
27.7 
26.6 
26.4 
26.1 
23.1 
21.8 
21.2 

Bulgaria 

46!3* 

37.5 

37.5 

*36!7' 
38.3 
33.6 
33.6 
32.3 

32!4* 

29!6' 

31.0 

27.6 

28.2 

26.3 

26.2 

27. i 
26.7 
25.5 
23.4 
23.7 
19.9 

40.6 
41.7 
37.8 
37.6 
36.5 
37.7 
38.8 
33.4 
33.5 
31.7 
31.1 
32.4 
34.2 
29.1 
31.3 
27.3 
28.2 
26.1 
25.8 
25.5 
23.7 
27.3 
26.7 
25.6 
23.5 
24.3 
19.6 

Roumania r . . , .  t r  -  -  - 

39.8 

Jamaica 

38.6 

Cevlon 

39.0 

Servia 

46.3 
44.6 
39.1 
38.2 
36.4 
37.4 
37.0 
38.0 

Hunicarv 

35.7 

c^.  .:... 

38.4 

Austria 

37.4      37.3 

32.5 

Spain 

35.3 
36.9 
36.3 
36.0 
28.6 

34.3 
36.5 
36.0 
34.0 
.^1.1 

33.1 

PniiiAifL 

30.5 

Grerman  Emoire 

Italy   

32.9 

Jaoan 

The  Netherlands 

34.8 
35.5 
33.3 
32.4 
31.2 
33.5 
28.6 
30.7 
36.3 
35.2 
29.4 
23.9 
22.4 
24.7 

32.9  '  .^2.1 

28.6 

Finland 

31.8 
30.5 
30.4 
30.2 
30.5 
27.7 
28.9 
27.7 
32.4 
27.4 
23.0 
19.9 
22.3 

32.6 
30.0 
30  0 
30.1 
29.3 
28.5 
28.9 
25.7 
27.7 
26.9 
23.3 
20.1 
21.9 

30.2 

Scotland 

26.2 

Denmark 

27.5 

Norway 

26.1 

25.1 

Switierland 

New  2^aland 

26.2 

Sweden 

26.7 
24.8 

23.3 

Ontario.  Province  of 

24.9 

19.7 

ANNUAL  CRUDE  DEATH  RATES  IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  PER  1,000  PERSONS 

LIVING.    1881-1910 

(AnntMl  Report,  Registrar  General  of  Great  Britain,  1910) 


Countries  (arranged  in  order  of 
rates  in  1901-5) 


Russia  (European) 

Chili 

Ceylon 

Hungary 

Spain 

Roumania 

Austria 

Jamaica 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Italy 

Japan 

German  Empire 

France 

Prussia 

Finland 

Ireland 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Scotland 

England  and  Wales 

The  Netherlands 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway 

Ontario,  Province  of 

Australian  Commonwealth . 
New  Zealand 


Quinquennial  Periods 


1881- 
1885 

35.4 
26.9 


33.1 
32.6 
26.2 
30.1 


17.7 
24.5 
27.3 


25.3 
22.2 
25.4 
22.2 
18.0 
21.3 
20.6 
19.6 
19.4 
21.4 
17.5 
18.4 
17.2 
11.4 
15.7 
10.9 


1886- 
1890 


33.2 
35.2 
25.1 
32.1 
30.9 
28.7 
28.9 
23.5 
18.9 
25.9 
27.2 
20.6 
24.4 
22.0 
24.0 
20.0 
17.9 
20.4 
20.2 
18.8 
18.9 
20.5 
16.4 
18.7 
17.0 
11.0 
14.8 
9.9 


1891- 
1895 


35.8 

32.6 

28.3 

31.8 

30.1 

31.0 

27.9 

22.0 

27.8 

28.9 

25.5 

21.1 

23.3 

22.3 

22.8 

20.5 

18.5 

19.8 

20.1 

19.0 

18.7 

19.6 

16.6 

18.6 

16.8 

10.6 

13.3 

10.1 


1896- 
1900 


31.9 

28.8 

27.0 

27.9 

28.8 

27.4 

25.6 

22.1 

23.9 

24.8 

22.9 

20.7 

21.2 

20.7 

21.0 

19.0 

18.1 

18.1 

18.1 

18.0 

17.7 

17.2 

16.1 

16.4 

15.6 

11.6 

12.7 

9.6 


1901- 
1905 


30.9 

30.2 

26.7 

26.4 

26.0 

25.5 

24.2 

22.6 

22.5 

22.4 

21.9 

20.9 

19.9 

19.6 

19.6 

18.0 

17.6 

17.5 

17.0 

17.0 

16.0 

16.0 

15.5 

14.8 

14.5 

13.0 

11.7 

9.9 


1906- 
1910 


Years 


31.3 
30.8 
25.0 
24.3 
26.0 
22.3 
24.4 


21.0 


19.2 
17.3 
17.4 
17.3 


16.1 
14.7 
14.3 
14.3 
13.7 
13.8 
14.0 
10.7 
9.7 


1909 


31.5 

31.0 

25.6 

24.0 

27.8 

22.9 

21.7 

26.6 

29.3 

21.5 

22.0 

17 

19 

17 

16 

17 


16.1 
15.8 
15.9 
14.6 
13.7 
13.7 
13.2 
13.4 
14.6 
10.3 
9.2 


1910 


32.5 
27.3 
23.6 
23.3 
25.2 
21.2 
23.1 


19.6 


17.9 
16.0 
16.0 
17.1 


15.3 
13.5 
13.6 
14.0 
12.9 
13.6 
14.0 
10.4 
9.7 
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DEATH  RATES  IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  PER  100,000  PERSONS  LIVING,  FROM 
CERTAIN   IMPORTANT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH,   1900  TO   1910 


Country 


Annual 
Aver- 
age: 
1900  to 
1909 


1908 


1909 


Typhoid  Fever* 


I  Annual 
Aver- 
1910  i ,      age: 
'  1900  to 
1909 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Diphtheria  and  Croup 


Austria '  18.4 

Belgium 1  16.0 

England  and  Walee 10.2 

Holland 8.0 

Hungary' 28.2 

Ireland 11.5 

Italy I  33.1 

New  South  Walee ;  20.2 

New  Zealand '  7.4 

Scotland j  10.3 

Spain ,  41 .5 

Sweden I  8.7 

Switierland '  5.7 

United    States    (regiatration    { 

area) i  29 . 6 


Austria 

Belgium 

England  and  Walee 

Holland 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

United    States    (registration 
area) 


14.9 

1 

11.2 

1 

7.5 

6.0 

•     6.3 

5.4 

.  24.3 

30.2 

7.7 

7.0 

27.2 

28.3 

19.3 

17.7 

9.5 

5.7 

5.8 

I 

31.9 

26.9 

8.8 

1 

3.8 

1 

24.3 

21.1 

Meaelea 


39.5 

1     20.3 

19.4 

8.0 

44.3 

8.1 

I     15.1 

8.0 

!  S-l 
15.1 

I  24.6 
29.7 
20.1 

27.3 


1     31.0 

28.2 

44.0 

35.0 

36.1 

40.4 

36.0 

32.3 

22.7 

36.0 

23.6 

1     30.4 

27.2 

17.0 

41.4 

44.7 

40.0 

45.0 

14.7 

19.6 

10.0 

19.0 

25.4 

34.4 

32.0 

1       2.5 

2.0 
2.0 

5.4 

3.0 

0.0 

34.3 

51.9 

19.0 

54.7 

36.3 

40.0 

35.6 

7.9 

9.1 

4.0 

1      17.9 

6.4 

10.0 

9.9 

9.9 

9.6 

Tuberetdoeis  of  the  Lunge 


Austria j  331.3 

Belgium 1  114.7 

England  and  Wales 118.8 

Holland 133.3 

Hungary 384. 5« 

Ireland 208.7 

Italy 119.9 

New  South  Wales '     73.0 

New  Zealand '     67.6 

Scotland ;  142.5 

Spain '  139.3 

Sweden » 

Switierland 185.8 

United    States    (registration 

area) I  159.4 


302.0 

101.0 

111.7 

119.5 

370. 1« 

194.7 

121.9 

63.5 

64.2 

125.9 

134.6 
1 

173.0 
144.0 


303.0  ,288.0  43.9 

102.0    ,  13.9 

109.0  '102.0  11.1 

123.0    118.0  I  3.2 

369.0    348.0  59.8 

184.0    172.0  3.8 

122.0  I I  6.3 

56.0  2.6 

61.0    4.1 

127.0    125.0  ,  8.4 

127.0  1 7.4 

I  7.7 

163.0    1  4.4 

137.7  ; 10.6 


28.5 

29.0 

16.6 

15.0 

15.8 

15.0 

6.3 

6.0 

44.7 

45.0 

8.5 

9.0 

17.3 

17.0 

7.7 

10.2 

3.7 

7.0 

14.4 

18.0 

19.9 

22.0 

11.9 

13.0 

15.9 

16.0 

21.5 

20.4 

Cancer 


Scarlet  Feter 


26.0 

i2!6* 
5.0 

42.0 
8.0 


8.0 


74.9 
59.3 
88.7 
98.8 
40.1 
71.5 
57.9 
65  6 

77.5 
63.8 
92.6 
102.8 
43.4 
75.8 
64.0 
66.6 
69.5 
95.5 
50.3 
1 

131.3 
71.5 

73.0 
54.0 
96.0 
90.0 
44.0 
65.0 
53.0 

73.0 

'97!6* 
93.0 
45.0 
68.0 

68.1 
87.4 

45.4 

I 

82.0 

100.0 

44.0 

84.0 
*46!6' 

129.6 
69.2 

107.0 
73.8 

^  Figures  not  available. 

>The  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  being  incomparable,  those  from  tuberculosis 
have  been  substituted. 
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H.  K.  Cabboll 


PB0TE8TANT    CHUBOHES 


BAPTIST 

Conventions . — ^Tbe  two  largest 
white   Baptist   bodies   in   the    world, 
known  respectively  as  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Baptists,  hold  great  an- 
nual conventions  for   the   regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  their  missionary  and 
other  benevolent  societies.  The  North- 
ern  Baptist  convention   was  held  in 
Des   Moines,   Iowa,   the   Southern  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    The  latter  was 
attended    by   nearly   2,000   delegates. 
The    year    was    reported   as    one    of 
great  activity  in  all  departments  of 
work.     The   figures    for  membership 
were  2,421,203,  and  baptism,  had  been 
administered  to  132,936.    The  income 
for  foreign  missions  was  $580,408,  an 
advance  of  $70,000  over  the  preced- 
ing year.     In  the  foreign  field  there 
are  24,689  members.    The  receipts  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board  were  $366,- 
050,  with  which   1,309   workers  were 
maintained.     It  was  decided  to  raise 
in  the  next  few  yei^rs  a  fund  of  $1,- 
000.000  to  aid  churches  in  the  home 
field.  A  committee  recommended  that 
one    great    weekly    paper   be    estab- 
lished   for   the   entire   denomination, 
but  the  convention  rejected  the  pro- 
posal.     Commissioners    of    the    two 
conventions  reached  an  agreement  to 
end  the  friction  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  in  New  Mexico 
by  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the 
Southern  Convention  to  the  state  as 
a  part  of  its  territory.    The  churches 
of  New  Mexico  approving,  the   mis- 
sionary   interests    of    the    Northern 
Convention  therein  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The     Northern     Convention     recom- 
mended the  annual  appointment  of  a 
commission  on  Christian  unitv. 


Russia. — The  Baptist  work  in  Rus- 
sia, which  received  an  impetus  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  World  Con- 
ference in  Philadelphia  in  1911  (see 
Ahericax  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  741 )« 
was  advanced  considerably  the  pa^t 
year.  After  several  months  of  pa- 
tient negotiation  with  the  Russian 
authorities  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  Bap- 
tist Tabernacle  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated. The  church  accommodates 
2,000  persons.  It  is  gaining  rapidly 
in  membership  from  all  classes  and  is 
expected  to  become  self-supporting  in 
two  or  three  years.  American  Bapn 
tists  have  promised  to  raise  $125,000 
for  a  building  and  endowment  for  a 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  St. 
Petersburg.  More  than  half  the  sum 
has  been  contributed.  The  ground 
has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $13,- 
500,  under  the  direction  of  the  Euro- 
pean executive  committee.  It  is  in 
the  suburb  of  Lisnoia,  a  fine  residence 
quarter. 

Reception  of  Members  of  Other  De- 
noBunatiotis. — A  step  taken  by  the 
Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church  of  New 
York  City,  at  the  suggestion  of  its 
pastor.  Dr.  J.  R.  Randall,  in  deciding 
to  receive  from  other  denominations 
members  in  good  standing,  without 
requiring  them  to  be  immersed,  has 
received  much  attention.  The  Bap- 
tist press  condemns  the  action  as  a 
departure  from  sound  Baptist  prac- 
tice, and  as  a  surrender  of  an  impor- 
tant Baptist  principle.  It  is  said  that 
close  communion  is  no  longer  en- 
forced as  formerly  in  Baptist 
churches  and  that  many  Baptist  pas- 
tors, in  administering  the  ordinance, 
do  not  indicate  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  receive  it.  English  Baptists 
and  Free  Baptists  do  not  require  im- 
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mersion  of  those  who  come  from 
other  Churches.  The  same  question 
has  become  a  matter  of  discussion 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  who 
likewise  baptize  by  immersion. 

CONOBE0ATIONAIJ8T 

A  New  Plan  of  Administration. — In 
connection  with  an  account  of  the 
triennial  meeting  of  the  National 
Congregational  Council  in  the  Yeab 
Book  for  1910  (p.  728),  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  nineteen  to 
report  a  plan  to  give  the  Council  ad- 
mmistrative  as  well  as  advisory  func- 
tions was  explained  as  indicating 
something  new  in  that  denomination. 
The  commissipn  has  agreed  upon  a 
plan  and  published  it  in  advance  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  1913. 
The  main  features  of  the  plan  are 
these:  The  Council  is  to  have,  if  the 
plan  is  adopted,  a  larger  membership 
and  is  to  meet  every  two  years  in- 
stead of  every  three.  Delegates  are 
to  be  appointed  from  district  and 
state  conventions  on  a  definite  ratio 
of  membership,  and  it  is  provided  that 
the  term  of  service  shall  be  for  two 
sessions  of  the  Council,  one-half  of 
the  delegates  in  every  Council  to  be 
newly  chosen  and  one-half  to  hold 
over  from  the  previous  Council,  this 
in  order  to  give  the  body  some  con- 
tinuity of  membership.  A  permanent 
general  secretary  is  to  be  elected, 
who  will  be  in  eflfect  the  executive 
head  of  the  denomination.  The  plan 
further  proposes  a  consolidation  of 
missionary  societies,  so  that  there 
shall  be  one  foreign  board  and  one 
home  board,  the  Council,  if  the  boards 
accept  the  suggestion,  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  a  majority  of 
the  corporate  members  of  the  foreign 
board,  and  of  the  home  board.  The 
commission  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  denomination  desires  "more  direct 
and  complete  control  of  missionary 
agencies;  a  certain  measure,  at  pres- 
ent indeterminable,  of  consolidation 
of  these  agencies;  both  pending  and 
following  such  consolidation,  the 
closest  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  those  agencies." 

DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST 

Unification  of  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions.— The  question  of  unifying  the 


interests  of  the  benevolent  societies 
and  institutions  of  this  denomina- 
tion for  their  greater  efficiency  has 
been  before  the  annual  conventions 
for  the  past  six  years.  Committees 
have  considered  the  matter,  but  the 
crystallization  of  suggestions  and 
ideas  into  a  systematic  plan  has  been 
delayed  by  one  cause  or  another  un- 
til 1912.  A  Committee  of  Seven  has 
formulated  a  plan  which  has  been 
published.  A  constitution  is  offered 
for  adoption  with  a  preamble  which 
sets  forth  sufficiently  its  purpose. 
This  preamble  asserts  that  ''there  is 
a  widespread  feeling  among  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  that  they  need  a 
closer  unification  of  their  various  mis- 
sionary, educational  and  benevolent 
organizations,  and  a  more  general  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches,"  and  to  this 
end  the  constitution  providing  for  a 
representative  convention  is  recom- 
mended for  adoption  by  the  annual 
convention  and  the  churches  gener- 
.ally.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
leading  organ  of  the  denomination, 
the  Christian  Standard,  of  Cincin- 
nati, which  pronounced  it  fundamen- 
tally defective,  and  contended  that 
"any  such  affiliation  (as  the  pro- 
posed delegated  convention)  of  the 
congregation  with  an  organization 
over,  above  or  beyond  it  is  without 
New  Testament  precedent."  However, 
the  General  Convention  adopted  the 
plan  bv  an  overwhelming  vote,  mak- 
ing what  many  consider  a  radical 
change    in    denominational    methods. 

LX7THEBAN 

Divisions  of  the  Lutheran  Com- 
munion.— The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
communion  occupies  an  important 
place  among  the  denominations  of  the 
United  States.  Though  it  is  much 
divided  there  is  a  general  harmony 
of  creed  among  its  branches,  all  ac- 
cepting the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
other  related  doctrinal  symbols.  Their 
polity,  which  emphasizes  the  powers 
of  the  local  congregation,  accounts 
largely  for  the  numerous  divisions 
and  at  the  same  time  minimizes  their 
significance.  By  immigration  and 
otherwise  Lutheran  bodies  have 
grown  rapidly,  especially  the  General 
Synod,  the  oldest  general  body,  the 
General    Council,    which    is    a    little 
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more  stringent  in  its  confessional  po- 
sition, and  the  Synodical  Conference, 
the  most  rigid  of  all  in  its  adherence 
to  the  "Book  of  Concord."  The  lat- 
ter body  has  become  very  strong,  with 
a  large  German  constituency,  return- 
ing over  740,000  communicants. 
Among  large,  prosperous,  independent 
bodies  are  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  with 
about  132,000  communicants,  and  the 
Iowa  Synod,  with  110,000  communi- 
cants. The  Swedish  Lutherans  are 
massed  almost  entirely  in  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  having  a  synod,  the  Au- 
gustana,  to  themselves,  and  number- 
ing more  than  172,000  conmiunicants. 
The  Norwegians  and  Danes  are  divid- 
ed into  several  independent  bodies, 
there  being  four  synods  of  Norwe- 
gians and  two  of  Danes.  There  are 
also  several  bodies  of  Icelandic  and 
Finnish  Lutherans,  and  a  synod  of 
Slovaks. 

Prospects  of  Organic  Union. — There 
is  at  present  no  general  movement 
for  organic  union  among  the  23  sepa- 
rate organizations,  although  in  con- 
fessional agreement  many  of  them 
have  been  approaching  nearer  to  one 
another.  In  India,  where  a  number 
of  European  and  American  Lutheran 
bodies  have  missions,  a  second  All- 
India  Lutheran  Conference  was  held 
at  the  beginning  of  1912.  It  was  at- 
tended by  81  delegates,  and  sermons 
were  preached  in  Tamil,  Telugu,  Ger- 
man and  English.  It  was  agreed,  aft- 
er some  discussion,  that  the  Lutheran 
system  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
justify  continued  separate  existence 
in  India.  At  the  same  time,  federa- 
tion with  other  bodies  was  regarded 
favorably.  No  proposal  for  the  union 
of  Lutheran  mission  churches  came 
before  the  conference,  which  embraces 
about  250,000  Lutheran  population, 
according  to  the  late  census  of  India. 

Deaconesses. — The  deaconess  move- 
ment, in  which  Grermany  has  been  in 
advance,  has  a  large  place  in  the 
Lutheran  communion.  The  ninth 
conference  of  Lutheran  deaconess 
mother  houses  was  held  the  past 
year  in  Chicago,  eight  mother  houses 
being  represented.  They  reported  353 
members  and  probationers,  an  in- 
crease of  40  in  two  years.  The  spirit 
of  harmony  prevailed  among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  four  nationalities  and 
as  many  different  church  branches. 


METHODIST 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch. — 
The  quadrennial  General  Conferences 
of  four  of  the  larger  Methodist  bodies 
were  held  in  May,  1912.  As  these 
are  supreme  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative bodies  the  year  is  the  most 
eventful  of  the  period,  involving 
changes  in  the  general  officials,  in- 
cluding bishops,  in  the  discipline  and 
in  the  general  societies.  The  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  held  in  Minneapolis, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  month  of 
May.  There  were  about  825  delegates 
from  conferences  in  the  United 
States,  South  America  and  Mexico, 
various  countries  of  Europe,  India, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  China, 
Korea  and  Africa. 

Bishops  Retired  and  New  Bishops 
Elected. — Three  bishops  were  retired 
for  age  or  other  reasons — Bishop 
Henry  W.  Warren,  presiding  bishop, 
who  died  subsequently;  Bishop  David 
H.  Moore,  and  Bishop  Thomas  B. 
Neely.  Eight  bishops,  with  two  mis- 
sionary bishops,  were  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  and  to  strengthen  the  force. 
The  choice  fell,  after  days  of  ballot- 
ing for  most  of  the  new  men,  upon 
Homer  C.  Stuntz,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  Theodore 
S.  Henderson,  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  William  0.  Shepard,  district  su- 
perintendent in  Chicago;  Naphtali 
Luccock,  pastor  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  president  of 
De  Pauw  University,  in  Indiana; 
Richard  J.  Cooke,  book  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House;  Fred- 
erick D.  Leete,  pastor  in  Detroit,  and 
Wilbur  P.  Thirkield,  president  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  new  missionary  bishops  were 
John  W.  Robinson,  missionary  in 
northern  India,  and  William  P.  Eve- 
land,  president  of  the  Methodist 
Seminary  at  Williamsport,  Penn.  The 
missionary  bishops  are  to  serve  in 
southern  Asia,  Bishop  Robinson  in 
India  and  Bishop  Eveland  in  Malay- 
sia and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Legislation  Concerning  Bishops. — 
The  legislation  affecting  the  office  and 
work  of  bishops  was  important  and 
for  the  most  part  was  along  new 
lines.  Hereafter  instead  of  retiring 
bishops,  after  consideration  in  com- 
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mittee,  by  ballot  of  the  Conference,   question  belong.    This  plan,  it  is  be 
a  method  often  attended  by  painful    lieved,  will  leave  no  conference  with- 


scenes  and  followed  by  some  protests 
from  the  body  of  the  Church,  they 
are  to  be  retired  automatically  by 
age  limit.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
new  legislation  a  bishop  may  retire 
voluntarily  at  the  age  of  70  years; 
at  the  opening  of  the  General  Con- 
ference nearest  his  seventy-third 
birthday  a  bishop  must  retire,  and 
the  General  Conference  may  release  a 
bishop  at  any  age  and  for  any  reason 
it  may  deem  sufficient.  Similar  en- 
actments apply  to  missionary  bishops. 
A  new  plan  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bishops  was  adopted, 
designed  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
which  have  grown  up  under  the  itin- 
erant feature  of  the  general  super- 
intendency.  Heretofore  the  bisnop 
resident  in  New  York  City  might  or 
might  not  preside  in  the  conferences 
contiguous  to  his  residence.  If  he 
did  not  he  had  no  supervision  over 
them,  but  the  bishop  in  charge  might 
be  the  bishop  resident  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  new  system  is  in  outline 
as  follows:  The  annual  conferences 
are  divided  into  groups,  the  center 
of  which  is  an  episcopal  residence. 
For  example.  New  York  is  the  center 
of  one  group,  Washington  of  another, 
Chicago  of  another.  New  Orleans  of 
another,  and  so  on,  the  General  Con- 
ference itself  selecting,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  places  for  episcopal  resi- 
dence and  appointing  the  bishops  to 
them.  These  19  groups  are  further 
arranged  in  three  divisions  or  zones, 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The 
groups  indicate  the  limits  of  residen- 
tial supervision;  the  zones  have  to  do 
with  presidential  supervision.  The 
eastern  zone  or  division  embraces  six 
groups  and  as  many  bishops,  the  cen- 
tral division,  six  groups,  and  the 
western  division,  seven  groups.  The 
bishops  in  arranging  for  the  holding 
of  conferences  are  expected  to  ap- 
point to  presidencies  of  conferences 
within  a  division  the  bishops  resi- 
dent therein.  Presiding  bishops  will 
have  supervision  of  the  conferences 
assigned  to  them  for  30  days  before 
and  30  days  after,  and  then  the  su- 
pervision shall  pass  for  the  remain- 
ing ten  months  of  the  year  to  the 
bishop  resident  within  the  particular 
group   to   which    the   conferences   in 


out  episcopal  supervision  on  the 
ground  or  near  at  hand.  It  was  op- 
posed by  some  as  the  entering  wedge 
of  a  diocesan  episcopacy,  but  it  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Three 
new  episcopal  residences  were  select- 
ed: Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Helena,  Mont.  An  additional 
$1,500  a  year  was  granted  to  bishops 
and  missionary  bishops  for  secre- 
tarial aid  and  for  house  rent  and 
maintenance,  making  the  total  to 
each  bishop  $6,500  a  year.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  increase  bishops  are 
forbidden  to  accept  fees  for  service 
to  churches  and  colleges  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  "outside  service." 
An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
permitting  the  election  of  bishops 
*'for  work  among  particular  races 
and  languages,"  intended  to  provide 
for  Negro  bishops  for  Negro  confer- 
ences, goes  down  for  consideration  by 
ministers  and  laymen. 

The  Amusement  Question. — The 
disciplinary  provision  classi^ing  dan- 
cing, playing  at  games  of  chance, 
theatre-going  and  the  like,  together 
with  engaging  in  the  liquor  traffic*  as 
imprudent  conduct,  subjecting  mem- 
bers engaging  in  them  to  admonition, 
trial  and  expulsion,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hot  discussion  in  several  Gen- 
eral Conferences.  The  bishops  have 
at  least  twice  reconmiended  the  re- 
moval of  the  provision  concerning 
dancing,  etc.,  from  this  part  of  the 
Discipline  and  its  inclusion  under 
the  chapter  of  advices.  Ministers  and 
laymen  have  urged  that  the  change  be 
made,  insisting  that  as  law  the  pro- 
vision is  not  and  cannot  be  enforced, 
and  that  the  moral  effect  of  advising 
that  these  amusements  be  not  in- 
dulged in,  would  be  greater  than  to 
keep  a  stringent  law  unenforced 
against  them  in  the  Discipline.  The 
General  Conference,  however,  again 
voted  not  to  make  the  change,  the 
majority  of  voters,  including  dele- 
gates from  foreign  conferences  and 
from  foreign-speaking  and  Negro 
conferences  in  this  country,  taking 
the  ground  that  the  world  would  in- 
fer if  the  law  were  abrogated  that  the 
church  had  let  down  the  bars  and 
was  ready  to  approve  the  things  it 
had  so  long  specifically  condemned. 
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General  Deaconess  Board. — A  con- 
stant subject  of  irritating  differences 
and  conse(^uent  agitation  has  been 
that  of  the  supervision  of  deacon- 
esses, involving  on  the  one  hand  the 
officers  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  those  of  the 
Deaconess  Board  on  the  other.  The 
control  of  all  deaconesses  is  now  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  Greneral  Deaconess 
Board,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
agitation  will  subside.  The  institu- 
tion has  become  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant one,  and  many  deaconesses 
serve  in  home-mission  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  cities,  as  helps  to 
pastors  and  as  nurses  in  hospitals, 
and  conduct  homes  of  various  kinds. 

Revision  of  the  Ritual. — A  commis- 
sion reported  after  years  of  work  a 
revision  of  the  ritual  which  proposed 
verbal  and  other  important  changes 
in  the  forms  long  in  use  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  marriage,  etc. 
After  sottie  discussion  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  some  of  the  changes  were 
deemed  too  radical,  the  revision  was 
rejected  and  the  subject  referred  to  a 
special  conunittee  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Conference. 

Among  other  plans  that  failed  to 
approve  themselves  to  the  majority 
were  proposals  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  General  Conference,  which  has 
become  unwieldy;  to  change  back  to 
'^presiding  elder"  the  designation 
"district  superintendent,"  to  intro- 
duce laymen  into  the  annual  confer- 
ence, to  establish  a  supreme  court 
which  should,  among  other  duties, 
pronounce  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  General  Conference  legislation,  and 
to  consolidate  a  number  of  the  Advo- 
cates. Among  acts  adopted  were  the 
following:  consolidation  of  the  Book 
Concern,  with  one  general  agent  and 
three  local  agents;  reduction  in  price 
of  all  Advocates,  save  the  New  York, 
to  $1  a  year;  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion of  finance  to  unify  field  work 
and  appeals  of  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety; provision  for  the  sesqui-centen- 
nial  of  American  Methodism  to  be 
celebrated  in   1916. 

Federation  and  Organic  Union. — On 
the  subject  of  federation  and  organic 
union  the  Conference  was  apparently 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic.  It  ap- 
proved the  report  of  negotiations  for 


union  (see  Comity,  Federation  and 
Organic  Union,  infra)  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churchy 
9,uthorized  the  commission  to  con- 
tinue its  work  and  "cordially  invit- 
ed" other  Methodist  bodies  "to  join 
in  a  persistent  effort  to  unify  the 
various  branches  of  the  Wesleyan 
family  in  America  in  one  great 
Methodist  Church."  It  approved  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  represent 
the  Church  in  the  World  Conference 
of  Faith  and  Order  proposed  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
gave  authority  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  confer  with  col- 
ored Methodist  Churches  on  matters 
of  more  harmonious  relations.  It 
also  approved  the  creation  of  a  fed- 
eral council  for  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  to  decide  ques- 
tions arising  between  the  two  denomi- 
nations, and  directed  administrative 
officers,  annual  conferences,  societies, 
etc,  "carefully  to  regard"  its  de- 
cisions and  recommendations.  These 
will  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  or- 
ganization of  churches  by  either  body 
in  places  already  sufficiently  occupied 
by  churches  of  the  other  body.  (See 
also  Comity,  Federation  and  Organic 
Union,  infra.) 

Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. — The  net  increase  of 
communicants  in  1911  was  not  very 
encouraging,  numbering  a  little  less 
than  48,000.  The  total,  including 
foreign  missions,  is  3,543,589.  There 
are  18,988  itinerant  ministers,  and 
28,458  churches.  The  value  of  church 
property  is  $183,542,603,  and  of  par- 
sonages $32,747,834.  There  are  35,- 
445  Sunday  Schools,  with  3,567,548 
scholars. 

Methodist  Protestant.— The  quad- 
rennial General  Conference  of  this 
non-episcopal  body  was  held  in  Balti- 
more in  May.  The  Rev.  Lyman  E. 
Davis,  D.D.,  of  Sharpsburg,  Penn., 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  Dr. 
T.  H.  Lewis  in  that  office,  which  con- 
tinues for  four  years,  the  vote  being 
78  to  71  between  these  two  candi- 
dates. The  chief  business  before  the 
conference  was  the  report  on  nego- 
!  tiations   for   union   with   the  Metho- 
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dist  Episcopal  Church  and  Metho- 
diat  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The 
report  described  the  project  as  the 
largest  ecclesiastical  proposal  ever 
submitted  to  the  Christian  world,  in- 
▼olving,  as  it  does,  the  union  of  more 
than  5,000,000  members  of  the  three 
Churches,  into  one  Church  with  vast 
administrative  and  property  inter- 
eats.  Substantial  progress  had  been 
made,  but  further  steps  must  wait 
upon  the  action  of  the  other  two 
Churches.  The  commission  was  con- 
tinued for  another  quadrennium.  The 
conference  also  approved  of  negotia* 
tions  for  union  with  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ.  (See  Comity.  Federa- 
tion and  Organic  Vnion^  infra.) 

The  conference  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  revise  the  Discipline,  ap- 
proved tlie  creation  of  a  denomina- 
tional fund  for  superannuates,  and 
authorized  the  organization  of  a 
Methodist  Protestant  Brotherhood. 
It  also  suggested  the  joint  celebra- 
tion in  1916  of  the  sesqui-centennial 
of  the  beginning  of  American  Method- 
ism. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
has  31  annual  conferences  and  12 
missions,  four  of  the  latter  being 
colored.  There  are  182,767  communi- 
cants. 1.271  itinerant  ministers,  2,419 
church  edifices,  valued  at  $8,934,740, 
and  2.209  Sunday  Schools  with  151,- 
202  scholars.  The  contributions  of 
the  last  four  years  for  all  purposes 
aggregated  a  sum  of  more  than 
$5,000.0<M). 

Colored  Methodists. — T  w  o  larsre 
bodies  of  colored  Methodists  held 
their    quadrennial     GJeneral     Confer- 


itinerant  ministers  and  3,298 
churches. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
elected  four  new  bishops,  John  Hurst, 
\V.  L.  Chappelle,  J.  H.  Jones  and 
J.  C.  Conners,  and  created  a  new 
episcopal  district,  the  fifteenth.  Two 
of  the  bishops  serve  in  Africa,  one 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  one  in  the 
South.  Four  years  hence  the  Church 
will  celebrate  the  centenary  of  its 
existence.  It  has  59  annual  con- 
ferences, 6,774  itinerant  ministers, 
5,630  churches,  dnd  620,234  communi- 
cants. 

The  British  Wesleyan  Church. — 
The  Mother  Church  of  all  Method- 
ism, the  Wesleyan  body,  which  has 
affiliated  conferences  in  Ireland, 
France  and  Africa,  consecrated  in 
London,  early  in  October,  what  is 
called  the  British  Methodist  Cathe- 
dral. It  stands  on  historic  ground, 
near  Westminster  Abbey,  and  is  out- 
classed in  architectural  majesty  only, 
it  is  said,  by  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  the  British  Museum.  The  exte- 
rior sculpture  symbolizes  the  various 
activities  of  the  Church,  and  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists  adorn  the 
building.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  cost  approximately  $500,000, 
and  the  building,  which  covers  an 
area  of  30,000  sq.  ft.,  exclusive  of 
the  furnishings,  about  $780,000.  The 
money  was  appropriated  from  the 
Twentieth  Centur>'  Fund,  begun  in 
1898,  and  completed  in  1904,  when  it 
amounted  to  about  $5,400,000.  Va- 
rious denominational  societies  are  to 
have  their  headquarters  in  this  great 


ences  in  May,  1912 — that  of  the  Af-    central  structure,  and  missionary  and 


rican  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  that  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The 
latter  considered  at  length  important 
publication  and  educational  interests, 
the  action  taken  being  designed  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  effective 
the  work  in  these  two  departments. 
The  bishops  recommended  that  no 
new  bishops  be  chosen,  but  the  con- 
ference resolved  to  elect  two.     After 


institutional  church  work  will  be  car< 
ried  on  from  within   its  walls. 

The  Weslevan  Church  has  been 
experiencing,  in  company  with  many 
other  denominations,  a  decline  in  its 
numerical  strength.  Beginning  with 
1907,  it  has  had  six  successive  de- 
creases in  members,  averaging  about 
2,600  a  year.  Of  the  771  circuits 
and  stations,  361  show  a  net  in- 
crease, 355  a  net  decrease,  and  55  no 
change.     There  is  also  a  falling  off 


many  fruitless  ballots  the  resolution  \  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
was  reconsidered  and  the  conference  i  ministry.  Emigration  to  America, 
adjourned  without  any  additions  to  Australia  and  other  countries,  prob- 
its  episcopal  force.  The  Church  re-  ably  accounts  in  part  for  the  diminu- 
ports    547,216    members,    with    3,488    tion  in   numbers. 
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Church  Union  in  Australasia. — Be- 
ginning in  1901,  the  process  of  con- 
solidating the  Wesley  an  Methodist, 
United  Free  Methodist,  Primitive 
Methodist  and  Bible  Christian 
Churches  in  Australasia,  proceeded 
until  all  these  branches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
of  New  Zealand,  were  merged  in  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Australasia. 
The  New  Zealand  body  has  now,  19 12, 
voted  almost  unanimously  to  come 
into  the  united  Church,  so  that  there 
is  now  but  one  Methodism  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Fiji.  In 
Australia  it  is  second  among  Prot- 
estant denominations,  in  New  Zea- 
land third,  and  in  Fiji  it  is  the 
Church  of  the  people,  embracing 
84,000  out  of  90,000  of  the  native 
population. 

PBESBTTEBIAN 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
— The  Southern  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  May,  1912,  received 
a  report  that  the  presbyteries  had 
rejected  a  proposed  amendment  of 
the  article  of  the  "Confession  of 
Faith"  on  infants  dying  in  infancy. 
The  desire  has  been  to  change  the 
article  so  as  to  eliminate  the  im- 
plication that  there  are  non-elect  in- 
fants. Tlie  amendment  sent  down 
in  1910  was  rejected.  Another  dif- 
ferently worded  was  rejected  in  1911 
(see  American  Year  Book,  1911,  p. 
742).  A  third  amendment  has  now 
been  submitted,  beginning  as  fol- 
lows: "Being  elect,  all  infants  dying 
in  infancy  are  saved  and  regener- 
ated." A  committee  was  named  to 
prepare  and  publish  a  **brief  popular 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church."  The  Committee  on  a  Pres- 
byterian University,  appointed  in 
1911,  reported  that  at  present  there 
is  no  general  demand  for  such  an 
institution,  but  it  can  be  established 
hereafter  if  the  need  becomes  ap- 
parent. An  overture  to  establish  a 
judicial  tribunal  having  been  de- 
feated by  the  presbyteries,  another 
was  sent  down.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  on  organic  union  of  the  two 
bodies.  There  was  an  increase  of 
5,071  communicants,  the  whole  num- 

T  being  202,845. 


The  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 
— ^The  net  increase  of  communicants 
in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 
was  25,605,  the  total  number  being 
1,380,058.  It  was  accordingly  less 
than  2  per  cent.  Returns  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  May,  1912,  showed 
that  out  of  9,935  churches,  3,739  re- 
ported no  net  additions,  4,086  re- 
ported additions  of  one  to  ten,  and 
1,500  of  11  to  25.  The  Committee 
on  Evangelistic  Work  regarded  this 
condition  as  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
Committee  on  Education  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  15  years 
the  population  of  the  country  has 
increased  by  millions  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
by  tens  of  thousands,  but  the  supply 
of  ministers  and  missionaries  by 
only  168.  Nearly  1,000  churches 
are  without  pastors.  The  Committee 
on  an  Intermediate  Catechism  re- 
ported a  catechism  of  73  questions 
and  answers,  as  the  result  of  four 
years'  work,  which  was  approved 
and  ordered  published.  The  Church 
has  9,274  ministers,  10,030  churches, 
1,232,847  scholars  in  Sunday  School, 
and  its  total  income  for  the  year 
was  $25,798,615. 

Presbyterian  Union  in  Scotland. — 
Union  between  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (Established)  and  the  United 
Free  Church  has  been  a  matter  of 
discussions  and  resolutions  in  the 
general  assemblies  for  some  years. 
The  subject  was  uppermost  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  assemblies  in 
1912.  Lord  Balfour  led  the  discus- 
sion in  the  assembly  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  Dr.  Young  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church. 
Lord  Balfour  had  sent  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Committee  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  proposing  that  the  two 
Committees  come  to  an  agreement 
concerning  questions  of  creed  and 
church  order,  and  then  take  up  the 
critical  point  involved  in  the  *'Auld 
KirkV  relation  to  the  Government, 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  latter 
Church  would  be  willing  to  break  its 
association  with  the  State  so  far  as 
necessary  to  secure  to  it  entire  lib- 
erty to  regulate  its  internal  affairs 
without  reference  to  Parliament,  but 
would  not  agree  to  surrender  its 
endowments.  The  assembly  of  the 
older   body   seemed   not   disposed    at 
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Hrst  to  approve  the  Balfour  memo- 
randum, but  after  full  discussion 
the  opposition  dissolved  and  the  doc- 
ument was  approved  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  The  question  in  the 
assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church 
was  whether  that  body  could  be  true 
to  its  antecedents  and  principles  if 
it  consented  to  the  measure  oi  state 
association  involved  in  retaining  the 
endowments.  There  was  a  minority 
who  stubbornly  insisted  that  there 
must  be  both  disestablishment  and 
disendowment,  and  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  must  abandon  every  ad- 
vantage derived  by  its  connection 
with  the  State;  but  the  longing  for 
union  overbore  the  contentions  of 
the  minority,  and  in  the  final  vote 
only  13  commissioners  were  found  in 
the  negative.  The  two  committees 
will,  therefore,  proceed  with  the  ne- 
gotiations and  a  favorable  issue  is 
confidently  expected,  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical differences  offer  no  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  political  question  out 
of  the  way.  Both  Churches  reported 
losses    in    membership. 

PBOTESTANT    EPISCOPAIi 

World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Or- 
der.—The  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Manning,  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  plan  and  scope,  visited  Great 
Britain  the  past  summer,  in  com- 
pany with  Bishop  Anderson  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  conunission, 
and  the  bishops  of  Vermont  and 
southern  Ohio,  to  confer  with  per- 
sons high  in  authority  in  the  Church 
of  England  concerning  the  proposed 
Conference,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  bring  Christians  of  the  world  into 
unity.  The  invitation  is  .  to  "all 
Christian  communions  throughout 
the  world,  which  confess  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour." 
It  is  understood  that  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the 
Bishops  of  Ix>ndon,  Winchester  and 
Gloucester  and  other  bishops  and 
churchmen  encouraged  Dr.  Manning 
and  his  deputation  to  hope  for  an 
agreement  to  hold  the  conference  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  initiative 
and  the  invitation  came  from  Amer- 
ica it  would  seem  proper  that  the 
Conference  should  be  held  in  America, 
probably    in    New   York    City.     The 


archbishops  are  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  represent  the  Anglican  Church 
in  endeavoring  to  make  the  Confer- 
ence a  success.  This  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  "organize,  support  and 
nelp"  the  movement  in  England;  "to 
stimulate  general  interest  and  regu- 
lar and  widespread  prayer;  to  ex- 
tend invitations  to  other  religious 
bodies  in  England  to  participate  in 
the  Conference";  and  to  "hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  confer  with  such  bodies 
and  conunittees  as  might  be  appoint- 
ed in  the  non-episcopal  Churches;  or, 
if  so  be,  with  those  who  might  repre- 
sent the  Roman  and  Eastern 
Churches."  The  Episcopal  Churches 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  will  cooper- 
ate in  their  respective  countries  and 
probably  apnoint  commissions. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States,  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed,  have  appointed 
conunissions  to  confer  concerning 
such  proposals  as  may  be  made  for 
the  holding  of  the  Conference.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  not  be 
represented  officially,  but  it  is  expect- 
ed that  members  of  that  communion 
will,  on  their  individual  responsibil- 
ity, take  some  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments for,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

A  prominent  minister  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  a  denomination 
which  makes  much  of  Christian 
union,  says  that  Christendom  takes 
four  positions  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  oneness:  (1)  Those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  uni- 
ty now  possessed;  this  class,  he  says, 
is  constantly  decreasing;  (2)  those 
who  favor  federation  as  the  practical 
goal  to  be  reached;  this  position  is 
held  by  a  large  body  of  Protestants; 
(3)  those  who  regard  federation  only 
as  a  step  toward  the  desired  end,  a 
growing  group;  (4)  those  who  want 
organic  union,  and  nothing  less  than 
organic  union;  in  this  class  he  places 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches. 

The  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Di- 
vine.— This  great  modern  basilica,  on 
Morningside  Heights,  New  York  City, 
is  progressing  toward  completion. 
The  funds  required  are  coming  in  en- 
couragingly, and  the  trustees  an- 
nounced in  October  that  the  last  of 
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the  seven  chapels  which  are  to  form 
the  group,  has  been  presented,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  about  $1,000,000 
given  for  the  chapels  alone.  These 
chapels,  differing  in  architecture,  are 
intended  to  accommodate  different 
groups  of  worshippers.  The  Italians 
are  holding  services  in  one.  Among 
the  chapels  are  two  commemorative 
of  Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Huntington. 
Plans  for  a  deanery,  a  cathedral 
choir  school  and  a  synod  hall  have 
been  approved  by  the  *  trustees,  and 
the  work  of  building  is  in  progress. 

An  Episcopal  Church  in  China. — 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  China 
was  organized  in  Shanghai  in  April, 
I012.  It  embraces  missions  and  mis- 
sion churches  belonging  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Anglican  Church  of  England  and  Can- 


ada. Ihere  are  II  missionary  dio- 
ceses in  China,  of  which  seven  are 
English,  three  American,  and  four 
Canadian.  Ten  bishops  attended  the 
conference,  22  foreign  and  15  Chinese 
clergymen,  and  four  foreign  and  25 
native  la^en. 

Statistics. — The  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  is  growing  steadily.  It 
has  91  dioceses  and  missionary  juris- 
dictions in  the  United  States  and  12 
in  other  countries,  including  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  the  Canal  Zone, 
China  and  Japan,  Africa  and  Europe. 
The  number  of  clergy  in  the  United 
States  is  6,359,  of  churches  7,621, 
and  of  communicants  947,320.  In- 
cluding other  countries,  there  are 
963,097  communicants.  The  total 
contributions  for  all  purposes  in  1911 
'was  $18,692,211. 


THE  BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


The  Eucharistic  Congress.— The 
Eucharistic  Congress  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  general  gatherings  of 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1912  the  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
and  over  80,000  tickets  were  issued  to 
foreigners,  or  more  than  four  times 
as  many  as  were  required  for  the 
Montreal  Congress  of  1910.  Cardi- 
nal Van  Rossum  represented  the 
Pope  and  rode  in  the  procession, 
which  is  always  a  striking  feature  of 
the  Congress,  in  a  ponderous  eolden 
vehicle  built  for  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
preceded  the  Cardinal,  who  bore  the 
Host.  A  Papal  letter  was  read  con- 
ferring the  apostolic  blessing  upon 
the  Congress  and  urging  more  dili- 
gence in  the  care  of  the  young  to 
prevent  them  from  being  led  astray 
by  wrong  teachings  and  by  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh.  Great  disappoint- 
ment was  expressed  at  the  small  at- 
tendance of  clergy  from  France.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  demonstration 
might  be  given  against  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Government  toward 
the  Church.  So  few  French  ecclesias- 
tics were  present  that  no  place  was 
given  to  them  in  the  programme  and 
this  led  to  vigorous  protests  from 
prominent  dignitaries  of  the  church 
in  France,  which,  it  was  said,  would 
be  carried  to  the  Pope. 


The  Guardians  of  Liberty.— The 
formation  of  a  patriotic  "court" 
with  this  name  has  served  to  stir  the 
sensibilities  of  Roman  Catholic  citi- 
zens, who  apprehend  that  it  may  be 
a  movement  toward  proscription. 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.S.A.,  Kear- 
Admiral  George  W.  Baird,  U.S.N., 
and  other  public  men,  including  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish  ministers,  are  of- 
ficers of  the  Court.  The  organization 
is  not  secret.  Its  constitution  de- 
clares as  its  principles  (1)  "to  unite 
as  a  non-sectarian,  non-partisan,  non- 
racial  moral  force  to  promote  pure 
patriotism  and  a  sacred  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country**;  (2)  to 
maintain  that  "no  temporal  al- 
legiance" can  be  superior  to  the  ob- 
ligation to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  (3)  to  oppose  the 
manipulation  or  control  of  the  "sov- 
ereign citizenship  of  our  people"  by 
"any  political  or  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization"; (4)  to  insist  that 
"every  citizen  shall  exercise  the 
rights  and  privileges"  of  his  citizen- 
ship "unmolested"  and  "answerable 
only  to  his  conscience  and  his  God"; 
(5)  and  "to  protect  and  preserve  the 
free  institutions  of  our  country,  espe- 
cially our  educational  system,  against 
any  foreign  or  menacing  influence" 
and  public  funds  or  lands  from 
diversion  "to  any  religious  purpose." 
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Religious  Garb  in  Indian  Schools. — 
A  dozen  years  ago  or  more  Congress 
decided  that  it  would  not  thereafter 
make  appropriations  to  denomina- 
tional schools  among  the  Indians  nor 
any  sectarian  appropriations  what- 
ever, thus  bringing  to  an  end  the  sys- 
tem of  contract  Indian  schools  inau- 
gurated by  President  Grant.  The 
Government  has,  however,  continued 
to  use  certain  Roman  Catholic  schools 
and  employed  therein  Catholic  teach- 
ers wearing  the  distinctive  garb  of 
nuns  and  monks.  Conmiissioner  Val- 
entine, of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, issued  an  order  early  in  1912 
prohibiting  after  Sept.  1  the  use  of 
any  religious  garb  or  insignia  in  the 
Indian     schools.       Roman     Catholics 

fTotested,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior  held  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, Protestant  ministers  and  or- 
ganizations generally  supporting  the 
Commissioner's  order.  The  President 
suspended  the  order  until  further  ex- 
amination of  the  question  could  be 
made,  and  after  some  months'  consid- 
eration confirmed  the  suspension  with 
the  proviso  that  hereafter  no  teach- 
ers shall  be  appointed  who  wear  a 
religious  garb.  About  a  hundred  Ro- 
man Catholic  teachers  are  employed 
in  iodian  schools,  all  accepted  by  a 
ruling  of  the  Civil  Service  Conunis- 
sion  for  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  The  President's  de- 
cision is  not  approved  by  the  Prot- 
estant press. 

The  Ne  Temere  decree  issued  by 
the  Pope  in  1908,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  these  columns  last  year 
(American  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p. 
734 ) ,  continues  to  give  rise  to  contro- 
versy, protests  and  litigation.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  it  declares  invalid 
marriages  entered  into  by  Catholics 
with  Catholics,  or  Catholics  with  non- 
Catholics  unless  performed  by  the 
parish  priest  of  the  community  where 
they  are  celebrated.  In  Canada  the 
question  has  been  in  the  courts,  and 
tne  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  declared,  in  a  suit  brought 
against  a  newspaper  for  defamation 
of  character,  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned having  been  married  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Dominion,  it  was 
wrong  to  call  the  wife  a  concubine, 
and  awarded  substantial  damages  to 
the    complainant.      Subsequently    the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  a  provincial 
court  declaring  valid  a  marriage  of 
two  Catholics  performed  by  a  Prot- 
estant minister.  The  Privy  Council, 
however,  has  declared  a  proposed  act 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  de- 
claring valid  all  marriages  duly 
performed,  to  be  an  infringement 
of  provincial  rights  (see  IV,  Can- 
ada), Requests  to  the  Holy  See 
to  modify  the  decree  as  respects 
mixed  marriages  have  been  witnout 
result  80  far  except  in  Germany 
and  Hungary,  where  the  decree,  it 
appears,  has  been  suspended.  Priests 
in  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to 
the  decree,  have  in  some  cases  pro- 
nounced the  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, not  celebrated  by  a  priest, 
illegitimate,  and  so  entered  the  dec- 
laration in  baptismar  certificates. 

Statistics.— The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  continues  to  grow  in  the 
United  States  by  immigration  and 
otherwise.  At  the  beginning  of  1912, 
the  date  of  the  latest  statistics,  the 
Church  had,  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines,  for  which  five  or 
six  millions  are  claimed,  15,015,569 
"population."  Population  includes 
all  baptized  persons  who  have  not 
been  excommunicated.  The  actual 
number  of  communicants  is  obtained, 
according  to  a  rule  adopted  by  the 
prelates  many  years  ago,  by  deduct- 
ing 15  per  cent,  from  the  "popula- 
tion," to  cover  baptized  children  who 
have  not  been  confirmed.  Applying 
this  rule  to  the  "population"  of  1*911, 
it  would  appear  that  the  number  of 
communicants  was  12,763,234.  The 
gain  in  communicants  for  the  vear 
was  337,287.  There  are  17^491 
clergy  and  13,939  churches  and  mis- 
sions, the  churches  with  priests  con- 
nected numbering  9,256.  The  number 
of  priests  and  churches  is  much 
smaller  than  obtains  among  Protest- 
ant denominations.  The  average  to 
each  priest  is  nearly  730,  while  in 
the  largest  Protestant  church,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  it  is  only  168. 
The  hierarchv  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  colonial  possessions,  embraces 
14  archbishops,  of  whom  three  are 
cardinals,  and  97  bishops.  It  has 
5,119  parochial  schools,  with  1,333,- 
786  scholars. 
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THE    SAIiVATION    ARMY 


i 


The  death  of  the  founder  and  gen- 
eral of  the  Salvation  Army,  William 
Booth,    which    occurred    in    London, 
Aug.   20,    removed   one   of   the   most 
heroic  characters  in  his  generation  in 
the  religious  world.     A  man  with  a 
great   dominant   idea — to   reach   and 
rescue  the  multitude  of  prodigals,  he 
gave  his  life,  his  talent  for  leadership 
and    organization    to    the    formation 
on  the  military  plan  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  of  corps  of  zealous  workers, 
themselves,  to  adopt  Wesley's  expres- 
sive  phrase,   "brands  snatched   from 
the  burning."    The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  the  denominational  leaders  of 
the  Christian  world  seems  to  be  that 
the  time,  the  circumstances,  the  con- 
ditions   united    in    summoning    from 
the  ordinary  ministerial   rank  for  a 
supreme  effort  the  man  whose  com- 
passion for  the  "submerged  masses," 
huddled   in   the   "Whitechapels"   and 
"Tenderloins"  of  the  cities,  and  whose 
confidence  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  the  one  effective  force  for  their 
leavening   indicated   his   special    call 
to  the  mission.     The  churches  gener- 
ally were  not  doing  for  this  class  of 
city  and  town  population  what  they 
were  doing  for  the  more  fortunate  and 
more  tractable  classes.     If  anything 
of  permanent  value  was  to  be  done 
for  the  slum  dwellers  some  form  of 
organization    was    necessary.      Their 
prejudices    against    the    Church    for- 
bade the  use  of  ecclesiastical  terms 
and  institutions.     The  experience  of 
Booth  as  a  street  preacher  and  as  a 
missionary   led   him  to  believe  that 
military    organization    and    military 
terms  and  usages  would  best  meet  the 
conditions;  thus  the  Salvation  Army 
was  organized.     Instead  of  churches 
there  are  barracks;  instead  of  minis- 
ters, a  General,  commanders,  colonels, 
majors,  captains,  adjutants,  lieuten- 
ants, sergeants.     The  General  is  the 
supreme  head,  and  is  a  dictator  whose 
orders  are  everywhere  accepted  and 
obeyed.    Commanders  hold  rank  from 
the  appointment  of  the  General,  and 
are,  under  him,   at  the  head  of  the 
organization  in  the  various  countries. 
Officers  are  promoted  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  positions;  but  the  com- 
manders, so  far,  have  been  members 
of  the  General's  immediate  family. 


William   Booth   was  born   in   Not- 
tingham,   England,    April    10,    1829, 
and  educated  in  a  private  school.    He 
studied    theology     and    entered    the 
Methodist  New   Connection   in    1850, 
doing  regular  circuit  work,  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  fitted  for  this 
humdrum  employment.     He   wanted, 
he   said,   "to  get  out  into  the   wide 
sea  of  misery  surging  and  sweltering 
about  him."     As  the  Conference  was 
unwilling  to  allow  him  to  work  in  his 
own  way   he  withdrew  in   1861   and 
left,  he  said,  every  friend  he  had  in 
the  world.    He  began  his  independent 
evangelism  in  Cornwall,  going  thence 
to  Cardiff  and  to  Walsall,  where  he 
organized  a  "Hallelujah  band,"  whose 
members    were    drawn    largely    from 
the  criminal  classes.     He  removed  to 
London  in  1864  and  settled  with  his 
wife  in  Whitechapel,  where  he  found 
"a    continent    of    misery    and    vice 
around"  him.     His  labors  were  fruit- 
ful and  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Salvation    Army    in    1878.     The   or- 
ganization  was    of   gradual   develop- 
ment.    It  was  as  the  result  of  a  re- 
vival mission  in  a  seaport  town  that 
the  work  was  extended  beyond  Lon- 
don.   One  of  the  converts  sent  out  as 
an  evangelist  to  reach  the  sailors  of 
this  place  spoke  of  himself  as  "cap- 
tain" to  attract  them,  and  when  Mr. 
Booth  came  to  inspect  the  mission  he 
announced    him    as   "General."     The 
"General"    saw    the    programme    of 
"The  Christian  Mission  of  a  Volun- 
teer  Army,"   and   erasing   the   word 
"Volunteer"    wrote    in    "Salvation." 
From   that   day   the   movement   was 
known  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Army  as  declared  was 
"to  destroy  the  fortresses  of  sin  in 
the   various    communities."      In    the 
early  days  of  the  movement  it  was 
designed  to  be  supplemental  to  the 
churches,  but  this  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, and  it  became  separate  and 
distinct.     No    one    of    the    churches 
would  take  the  General  and  his  work 
under  its  care.     In  1880  the  weekly 
organ    of    the    Army,    appropriately 
called  the  War  Cry,  appeared  in  Lon- 
don; periodicals  with  the  same  name 
are  published  in  the  United  States, 
Australia  and  other  countries,  in  all 
in  20  languages. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  move- 
ment should  develop  along  sociolog- 
ical lines  and  become  in  fact  an  or- 
ganized social  service  such  as  all  de- 
nominations are  now  providing  as  a 
part  of  their  general  work.  (See 
XVI,  Social  Work  of  the  Churches,) 
The  converts  were  from  classes  for 
whom  social  ties  had  not  existed,  or 
had  existed  only  for  perverted  ends. 
Booth  took  the  Gospel  to  them  and 
soon  found  that,  accepting  it,  their 
social  and  industrial  life  had  to  be 
formed  anew  on  a  different  pattern. 
Men,  women  and  children  could  not 
continue  to  live  in  the  slums  and  es- 
cape the  evils  of  the  slums  without 
new  social  plans,  better  surroundings 
and  safer  influences.  The  work  was 
practically  for  the  helpless  and  there- 
fore charitable  institutions  were  nec- 
essary; hence  prison-gate  and  rescue 
homes,  homes  for  dru&ards  and  boys 
and  girls,  farm  colonies,  emigration 
homes,  nursing  work,  Samaritan  bri- 
gades, hospitals,  and  other  similar 
enterprises.  "Soap,  soup  and  salva- 
tion'' was  his  slogan  for  the  slums. 
A  great  impulse  to  his  work  was 
given  by  his  book.  In  Darkest  Lon- 
don and  the  Way  Out.  This  attract- 
ed wide  attention,  making  the  slums 
known  as  they  had  never  been  known 
to  the  great  outside  world,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  author  funds  from  those 
who  believed  in  his  ideas  and  wanted 
to  aid  him  in  his  philanthropic  plans. 
He  did  not  escape  criticism.  Spur- 
geon    thought    he    was   bringing    re- 


ligion into  contempt.  The  results  are, 
of  course,  his  justification.  His 
methods  would  not  do  at  all  among 
the  moral,  intelligent  and  thinking 
classes;  but  he  endeavored  to  reach 
a  most  exceptional  class,  and  he  could 
not  succeed  save  by  exceptional  plans. 
Among  his  institutions  was  Hadleigh 
agricmtural  colony  for  castaways  and 
tramps.  Its  degree  of  success  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  that 
in  the  21  years  of  its  history  it  re- 
ceived 6,780  men,  of  whom  4,297  went 
to  situations,  1,553  were  discharged 
and  195  remained  (Aug.  1,  1912). 

The  tributes  to  the  dead  (jreneral 
were  of  the  most  laudatory  character. 
He  was  classed  by  the  English  daily 
press  with  such  great  church  leaders 
as  Wesley  and  Luther,  and  called  the 
greatest  apostle  and  evangelist  of  the 
age.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of 
messages  of  appreciation  from  the 
King  of  England,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
many  other  dignitaries  of  State  and 
Church.  The  funeral  procession  drew 
such  throngs  as  only  that  of  royaltv 
usually  commands.  Before  his  deatn 
Oxford  University  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.,  and  he  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London. 

His  will  left  a  personal  estate  of 
less  than  $2,500,  and  passed  on  to  his 
children  the  funds,  amounting  to 
$26,000,  which  had  been  given  to  him 
for  his  support  by  Henry  Reed.  His 
successor  as  (jreneral  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  his  son,  Bramwell  Booth. 


COMITT,    FEDERATION,    AND    OBaANIO   UNION 


CoSperation  in  Missioiuiry  Work. — 
This  general  subject  is  important 
enough,  in  view  of  the  constant 
growth  in  sentiment  in  the  various 
churches,  to  occupy  a  chapter  by  it- 
self. In  former  issues  of  the  Yeab 
Book  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  comity,  cooperation  and 
Christian  unity  are  carefully  ob- 
served in  the  vast  field  of  foreign 
missionary  work  by  the  societies  rep- 
resenting all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
missionaries  and  native  Christians 
seems  to  be  to  avoid  intrusion  into 
one  another's  fields  and  all  appear- 
ance of  competition  or  rivalry,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  organization  ulti- 


mately of  one  church  of  Christ  in 
each  land  instead  of  many.  This  plan 
is  already  bringing  together  in  many 
fields  those  of  the  same  denomina- 
tional name,  as  various  bodies  of 
Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  the 
like.  Codperation  has  gone  further, 
however,  in  educational,  publication, 
medical,  industrial  and  other  work. 
Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Disci- 
ples of  Christ  have  united  in  the 
maintenance  of  educational  work  in 
Nanking,  China;  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Friends  and  other  denomina- 
tions unitedly  conduct  educational 
work  in  West  China. 

There   is   a  similar   movement   in 
home-mission   work  in  this   country. 
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though  it  is  not  so  far  advanced  as 
that  in  foreign  missions.  Interde- 
nominational organizations,  such  as 
those  described  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Yeab  Book,  are  calling  for  co- 
operation in  various  lines  of  activity. 
The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ. — ^A  powerful  general  or- 
ganization is  the  Federal  Council  of 


the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  of   cause  and  in  the  extensive  work  to  be 


which  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
was  president,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford, 
of  New  York,  corresponding  secretary. 
It  began  in  a  meeting  in  1901  in 
Philadelphia  and  reached  a  fully  or- 
ganized state,  with  a  constitution,  in 
1908.  Its  declared  purposes  are  (1) 
to  express  the  common  consciousness 
of  the  various  churches  in  matters  of 
mutual  and  general  interest;  (2)  to 
coordinate  and  correlate  the  work  of 
the  various  denominations,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  service  and 
avoid  duplication;  (3)  to  inspire 
the  formation  of  state,  county,  city 
or  town  federations  of  churches  for 
mutual  helpfulness;  (4)  to  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  such  local  federa- 
tions so  that  they  may  work  together 
cooperatively  and  eflfectively.  The 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment, to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1911  (p.  744) 
was  heartily  approved  by  the  Federal 
Council.  It  seeks  to  unite  local 
churches  in  evangelism,  in  developing 
zeal  for  missionary  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  promoting  Bible  study  and 
in  boys'  work.  It  has  a  fully  devel- 
oped plan  of  social  service,  affecting 
not  only  the  conditions  of  life  in 
crowded  centers  but  also  in  rural  sec- 
tions. Associated  in  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Council  are  official  represen- 
tatives of  32  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, including  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran,  Mennonite,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, Reformed  and  other  bodies.  The 
second  quadrennial  conference  of  the 
Council  met  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  3. 
Official  delegates  from  30  churches 
were  present.  Advanced  ground  was 
taken,  particularly  on  social  ques- 
tions (see  XVI,  Social  Work  of  the 
Churches).  Prof.  Shailer  Matthews, 
Baptist,  was  chosen  president. 

A   development    of   the   year    1912 
3  the  planning  of  a  series  of  inter- 


denominational meetings  in  the  inter- 
est of  home  missions,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Council,  which  the  home- 
mission  societies  of  various  denomi- 
nations have  organized  for  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  of  conmion 
concern  in  the  prosecution  of  mis- 
sionary work  and  for  the  creation  of 
a   more   enlightened   interest    in   the 


done. 

Church  Union  in  Canada. — The 
movement  for  the  organic  union  of 
the  Congregational,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Canada 
upon  a  plan  approved  by  the  general 
bodies  of  the  three  churches  which 
was  submitted  to  subordinate  judica- 
tories and  to  the  lay  members  of  the 
several  churches  in  1911  and  1912, 
has  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it 
cannot  advance,  for  the  present,  at 
least.  At  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  held  in  June,  1912,  the  re- 
port showing  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  and  of  the  ministers 
had  voted  for  union,  was  referred  to 
a  committee  consisting  of  both  advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  union.  This 
committee  submitted  unanimously  a 
report  recommending  that  as  the 
minority  voting  against  union  was 
strong  it  was  inadvisable  to  proceed 
further  with  the  plan  at  this  time. 
The  assembly  adopted  the  report  with 
an  expression  of  nope  that  ultimately 
union  would  be  accomplished.  It  in- 
structed its  committee  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  the  other  two 
churches  for  a  further  delimitation  of 
the  territory  within  which  new  mis- 
sions may  be  established,  as  well  as 
for  a  fuller  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  cooperation.  The  same  com- 
mittee was  requested  to  take  under 
consideration  the  modifications  in  the 
plan  of  union  suggested  by  the  pres- 
byteries. The  vote  in  the  Methodist 
and  Congregational  churches  was 
overwhelmingly  for  union.  About  30 
per  cent,  of  the  Presbyterians  seem 
to  have  voted  against  union,  one  im- 
portant presbytery,  that  of  Toronto, 
giving  a  majority  against  it. 

Plan  of  Union  of  Three  Methodist 
Bodies. — Commissions  representing 
respectively  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  and 
Methodist  Protestant  Churches  have 
agreed  upon  the  outline  of  a  plan  for 
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the  union  of  these  three  bodies  and 
reported   it  to  the   General   Confer- 
ences  of   the  first   and   last   named, 
which  met  in  May  last.     The  chief 
legislative    body    of    the    Methodist 
Episcopal    Church,   South,   meets    in 
1914,  after   which   further  action   is 
possible.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
commissions,  Nov.   30,    1910,  a  sub- 
conunittee  of  nine  was  appointed  to 
formulate  a  plan  of  union.    This  was 
reported  to  tne  second  meeting  of  the 
conmiissions  held  May  10-12,  1912,  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  was  revised 
and  adopted.    The  plan  in  outline  is 
as  follows:   (1)  the  three  churches  to 
be  merged  in   one  to  be  called  the 
Methodist      Episcopal      Church      in 
America  or  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America;    (2)   the  United  Church  to 
have  common  articles  of  faith,  com- 
mon conditions  of  membership,  a  com- 
mon  ritual,  catechism  and  hymnal; 
(3)  the  governing  power  to  be  vested 
in  one  General  Conference,  to  have 
power  over  all  distinctively  connec- 
tional  matters,  and  in  three  or  four 
quadrennial  conferences,  to  have  pow- 
er over  distinctively  local  affairs,  the 
colored  members  to  form  one  of  the 
quadrennial     conferences;      (4)     the 
General  Conference  to  consist  of  two 
houses,  one  to  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates, clerical  and  lay,  elected  by  the 
quadrennial   conferences,   the   second 
house  to  consist  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates  elected  by  the  annual  con- 
ferences.     The    quadrennial    confer- 
ences would  choose  bishops  for  their 


own  territory,  the  bishops  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  first  house  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Neither  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Conferences  to  which  this  plan 
was  presented  in  May  last  entered 
upon  any  discussion  of  its  merits.  The 
action  in  each  case  was  to  continue 
the  commission  for  another  four  years. 

The  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  author- 
ized its  conunission  on  organic  union 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
an^  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  which  also  has  a  conunission 
on  organic  union.  Commissions  of 
these  two  bodies  and  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  agreed  in  1907 
upon  a  |)Iaii  of  union  which  failed  of 
ratification.  The  United  Brethren 
being  Methodistic  in  doctrine,  disci- 
pline and  usage,  there  seems  more 
likelihood  that  a  plan  of  union  might 
be  arranged  with  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  that  the  for- 
mer is  episcopal,  while  the  latter  is 
non-episcopal. 

Nothing  new  has  taken  place  in  the 
pending  negotiations  for  union  be- 
tween the  Northern  Presbyterian  and 
German  Reformed  Churches,  the  Free 
Methodist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
bodies,  and  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  Evangelical 
Church,  which  were  separated  some 
years  ago.  (See  also  Protestant  Epis- 
copal ^  supra.) 


FOBEZGN   MISSIONS 


Statistics  of  Protestant  Missions. — 
Every  important  denomination,  and 
indeed  most  of  the  smaller  ones,  have 
missions  and  missionaries  in  foreign 
fields.  Some  not  large  enough  to 
support  a  society  of  their  own,  carry 
on  work  through  other  societies, 
American  or  European.  At  the  close 
of  1911,  the  Protestant  missionary 
work  required  for  its  support  $25,- 
297,000,  and  it  had  more  than  22,000 


India. — The  recent  census  of  India 
shows  that  in  the  decade  the  Chris- 
tian community  has  increased  from 
2,923,341  to  3,876,196.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  natives,  not  including  Eura- 
sians, have  3,574,000,  of  whom  1,394,- 
000  are  Roman  Catholics  and  1,442,- 
000  Protestants.  Among  Protestants, 
Anglicans  take  first  place  with  332,- 
000,  Baptists  second  place,  with  331,- 
000,  Lutherans  are  third,  with  217,- 


missionaries  and  upwards  of  88,500  j  000,  Presbyterians  fourth,  with  164, 


native  preachers  and  helpers.  There 
were  at  that  date  more  than  2,300,- 
000  communicants  and  4,875,000  ad- 
herents. Of  the  annual  budget  of 
more  than  $25,000,000,  nearly  one- 
half  is  raised  by  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


000,  Methodists  fifth,  with  162,000, 
and  Congregationalists  sixth,  with 
134,000.  It  is  noted  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  ten  years  has  been  rela- 
tively greatest  in  the  native-governed 
states.  Other  religious  faiths  have 
made   comparatively   little  progress; 
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Christianity  apparently  has  the  most 
vigorous  growth. 

China. — The  .  development  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  China  appears  to 
have  been  very  rapid  since  tne  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic.  Two  thou- 
sand Christians  met  in  Peking  at  the 
end  of  May  and  adopted  a  form  of 
constitution  for  the  "Chinese  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Peking,"  the  purpose 
being  to  unite  all  Protestants  in  one 
church.  The  constitution  gives  the 
new  body  the  name  above  mentioned, 
and  declares  its  object  to  be  to 
"preach,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,  the  gospel  of  salvation."  Its 
creeds  are  the  evangelical  and  trini- 


tarian  creeds  of  Protestantism;  its 
government  is  to  combine,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  existing  rites  and  rules 
of  the  Peking  churches.  Its  officers 
are  to  be  preachers,  elders  and  dea- 
cons, the  latter  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  church. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  requests  from  China, 
since  the  revolution,  for  industrial 
training  in  its  mission  schools.  The 
people  desire  instruction  in  the  miUc- 
ing  of  shoes,  hair  brushes,  clothes, 
etc.,  in  the  American  style.  Metho- 
dists and  other  denominations  ure 
giving  attention  to  such  requests  in 
[their  mission  schools. 


RELIGIOUS    BODIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1911 


The  numbers  of  communicants  re- 
ported by  religious  bodies  in  the 
United  States  in  1911  are  given  be- 
low. There  are  in  all  about  172,500 
ministers  and  more  than  221,000 
churches.  The  gains  in  communi- 
cants in  1911  were  well  on  to  a  mil- 
lion, the  largest  increases  being  re- 
ported by  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  denominations.  The 
figures  given  for  the  Roman  Catholic 

Communicants 

Adventists,  6  bodies 95,808 

Bahais   1,280 

Baptists,   15  bodies    5,775,358 

Brethren,  Dunkard,  4  bodies.  123,677 

Brethren,  Plymouth,  4  bodies.  10,566 

Brethren,  River,  3  bodies  ....  4,847 

Buddhists,   2  bodies   8,165 

Catholic  Apostolic,   2   bodies.  4,927 
Catholic,    Roman   and   Polish, 

2   bodies    12,778,707 

Chrlstadelphlans    1,412 

Christians    88,304 

Christian  Catholic   (Dowle) . .  5,865 

Christian  Science   85,096 

Christian   Union    13,905 

Churches    of   God    (Wlnbren- 

ner)    41,475 

Church    of    the    Living    God 

(Colored).   3  bodies    4,286 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

2  bodies  9,390 

Communistic  Societies,  2  bodies  2,272 

Congregatlonallsts    738,761 

Dlsdples  of  Christ,  2  bodies.  1,533,962 

Eastern  Orthodox,  7  bodies..  424,000 
Evangelical      Association,      2 

bodies    183,574 

Faith  Associations,  9  bodies..  9,572 
Free    Christian    Zion    Church 

(Colored)    1,835 

Friends,  4  bodies   122.796 

Friends  of  the  Temple   376 


Church  are  those  reported  officially 
by  the  church  authorities  for  Catho- 
lic population,  with  15  per  cent,  de- 
ducted for  baptized  children  not  con- 
firmed; those  for  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox churches  include  children,  but 
children  are  communicants  according 
to  their  rule;  those  for  the  Mormons 
(Latter-Day  Saints)  also  include 
children,  who  are  not  communicants 
in   that  body. 

Communicants 

German  Evangelical  Synod. . .  253,890 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  34,704 

Jewish  Congregations   •143,000 

Latter-Day  Saints,  2  bodies..  400,650 

Lutherans,    23    bodies    2,289,897 

Scandinavian    Evangelical,    3 

bodies    68,500 

Mennonltes,  12  bodies   55,007 

Methodists,   17  bodies    6,819,660 

Moravians,  2  bodies  18,939 

Non-Sectarian   Bible  Faith . . .  6,396 

Pentecostal,   2   bodies    21,921 

Presbyterians,  12  bodies 1,944,181 

Protestant  Episcopal   947,320 

Reformed,   4  bodies    451,938 

Reformed  Catholic    3,000 

Reformed  Episcopal   9,610 

Salvation  Army,  2  bodies....  26,724 

Schwenkfelders    850 

Social   Brethren    1,262 

Society  of  Ethical  Culture  . .  2,450 

Spiritualists    200,000 

Theosopbists    3,092 

Unitarians    70,542 

United  Brethren,  2  bodies...  311.834 

UniversaUsts    53,048 

Independent   congregations...  48,673 


Total    36,252,304 


*  Estimate,    Includes    only    heads 
families. 


of 
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JUDAISM 


A.  S.  Isaacs 


Colonization. — The  latest  published 
report  of  the  lea,  or  the  Jewish  Col- 
onization Society,  which  inherited  the 
greater  part  of  Baron  de  Hirsch's 
millions,  realizes  the  dream  of  its 
founder  in  bringing  back  to  the  soil 
thousands  of  Jewish  families  from 
Polish  and  Russian  ghettos.  In  the 
Argentine  3,619  families,  comprising 
20,038  souls,  are  tilling  the  soil,  pos- 
sessing a  million  and  a  quarter  acres 
of  arable  land,  nearly  half  of  which 
is  under  cultivation.  In  Brazil  only 
an  experimental  beginning  has  been 
made.  In  the  Argentine,  colonists 
have  54  schools,  with  172  teachers 
and  3,639  pupils,  mutual-benefit  so- 
cieties, libraries  and  clubs,  all  the 
result  of  but  nine  years*  effort.  In 
the  United  States  the  lea  gave  $256,- 
000  in  loans  to  3,000  Jewish  farmers, 
representing  3,000  souls,  while  in 
Canada  it  settled  or  assisted  828 
farmers  who  own  an  aggregate  of 
over  100,000  acres.  During  1911  one 
of  its  New  York  agencies  took  3,950 
persons  from  the  congested  districts 
and  distributed  them  over  262  towns 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Jewish  farmers  support  a  Yid- 
dish monthly,  with  2,600  paying  sub- 
scribers. 

Jewish  Farmers  in  the  United 
States — The  movement  back  to  the 
soil  in  the  United  States,  first  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund  in  the  early  eighties, 
has  developed  in  many  directions.  Be- 
sides the  pioneer  colonies  in  South 
Jersey,  Jewish  farmers  are  to  be 
found  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  North  Dakota.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Aid  Society  that  it  has 
come  in  touch  with  3,718  Jewish 
farming  families,  comprising  18,590 
souls,  who  have  3,438  farms,  with  an 
acreage  of  437,268,  a  land  value  of 
$22,194,335,  and  equipment  value  of 
$4,166,329.  These  figures,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, represent  only  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  Jewish  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  The  latest  settlements  are  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.,  on  the 


Tevier  River,  Utah,  and  near  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Farm  Schools. — The  first  farm 
school,  for  secondary  education  in 
agriculture,  is  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
J^ricultural  School,  at  Woodbine,  N» 
J.  Between  1894  and  1912  it  sent  out 
891  students,  of  whom  429  completed 
the  course  and  were  graduated.  Some 
of  the  graduates  are  teachers  in  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  serve  in  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in 
similar  departments  of  various  states* 
Another  farm  school  was  founded  a 
few  years  later  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Krauskoff  as  the  National  Farm 
School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.  It  has- 
grown,  since  1897,  to  400  acres,  with 
17  buildings,  and  is  unsectarian* 
Since  1901  it  has  graduated  107  stu- 
dents. In  1912  its  income  was  $42,- 
546.66,  expenses  $44,206.06.  Its  stu- 
dents numbered  101.  Its  equipment 
is  valued  at  $250,000.  Some  of  its 
graduates  are  experts  in  various  lines 
of  agriculture,  as  instructors,  and  as 
managers  of  plantations  in  the  South 
and  fruit  farms  in  the  West. 

The  Ritual  Accusation. — During  the 
early  part  of  this  year  the  mediseval 
legend  of  the  blood  accusation  arose 
again  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Bul- 
garia. Moravia,  and  Bohemia.  In> 
Russia  its  consequences  were  more- 
serious.  Late  in  1911,  813  Russian 
rabbis  had  protested  against  the  libe£ 
without  any  apparent  effect.  On  May 
6  the  most  prominent  church  and 
political  dignitaries  of  Great  Britain,, 
leaders  in  art,  science,  and  literature, 
joined  in  a  protest  against  the  rituaf 
accusation. 

Progress  in  Palestine. — Figures, 
published  in  October  tell  of  decided 
growth  in  Palestine,  with  about  90,- 
000  Jewish  settlers  on  the  soil,  of 
whom  about  half  are  in  Jerusalem. 
They  own  40  villages  and  100,000 
acres  of  land,  three-fourths  of  which 
is  under  cultivation.  Of  these,  15 
colonies  are  in  Judea,  eight  in  Sa- 
maria, 16  in  Galilee,  and  one  in  the 
trans-Jordan  country.  The  Paris  Al- 
liance Israelite  and  the  Berlin  Hilfs- 
verein  provide  schools  and  teachers- 
for  5,000  children,  while  German  and 
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English  societies  maintain  respect- 
ively special  schools  of  rabbinical  in- 
struction and  for  girls.  The  Bezalel 
Arts  and  Crafts  Schools  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Herzl  Memorial  High  School 
at  Jaffa,  and  the  Polytechnic  School 
now  building  at  Haifa,  must  also  be 
mentioned.  The  agricultural  and 
technical  schools  of  the  Alliance  at 
Jaffa  and  at  Jerusalem  were  the 
pioneer  institutions  of  their  kind  in 
the  East. 

The  Zionists  are  particularly  active 
in  colonizing  and  other  work  in  Pal- 
estine, as  these  organizations  show: 
( 1 )  the  Jewish  Colonial  Bank  of  Lon- 
don with  its  offshoot,  the  Anglo-Pales- 
tine Company,  which  has  branches  in 
Beirut,  Haifa,  Hebron,  Jaffa,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Safed;  this  institution  is 
principally  engaged  in  making  loans 
at  very  low  rates  of  interest  to  Jew- 
ish agriculturists  and  traders;  (2) 
the  managing  board  of  the  "Jewish 
National  Fund,"  which  has  planted 
extensive  olive  orchards  and  pur- 
chases land  which  is  not  resold,  but 
divided  into  allotments  and  leased  to 
settlers  or  otherwise  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund ;  ( 3 )  the  Palestine 
Land  Development  Company,  which 
has  acquired  large  properties  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  (4)  the 
Ereto  Israel  Colonization  Company 
of  Cologne;  (5)  the  Berlin  Jewish 
Women's  Federation  of  Cologne, 
which  is  employed  in  building  work- 
men's houses. 

Germany. — That  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many enjoy  wide  opportunities  for 
civic  advancement  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  16  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Reichstag,  represent- 
ing different  political  parties,  the  So- 
cial Democrat  being  in  the  majority. 
Some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in 
Berlin  alone  is  furnished  by  the  lat- 
est budget  of  the  Jewish  conununity. 
Its  income  was  four  million  marks, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  which  is  spent  for 
charities  of  every  kind.  There  are  40 
institutions,  educational  and  relig- 
ious; for  synagogue  purposes  over 
half  a  million  is  expended.  Fifteen 
religious  schools  are  maintained,  with 
secondary  schools,  teachers*  seminary, 
rabbinical  college,  etc.  Its  members 
number  38,000.  The  orthodox  section 
has  its  own  budget — about  a  quarter 

^  million. 


Jewish    Charities    in    Russia. — The 
leading  Hebrew  daily  in   Russia  baa 
just  made  an  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Russia's  Jewish  charities,  and 
the  appalling  picture  of   poverty   is 
relieved  by  the  variety  and  nunibera 
of  benevolent  agencies  in  its  relief.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  cities  and  towns 
in  33  governments  replied.      Without 
any  exaggeration,  between  40  and  43 
per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  population  are 
recipients  of  charity.    Only  12  of  the 
towns  that  responded  have  no  benevo- 
lent societies — ^the  rest  have  an  aver- 
age of  four  to  each  place.     The  relief 
societies    cover    all    kinds    of    relief; 
medical  aid  heads  the  list,  then  comes 
bread    distribution,    supporting    the 
poor,  marrying  off  poor  girls,  loan  as- 
sociations, maternity  relief,   dressing 
the  poor,  supporting  wayward  women, 
supplying   fuel,   hospitals,    etc.      The 
sources   of   income   are   flower    days, 
concerts,  balls,  etc.,  and  in  the  small- 
er  places    hoiise-to-house    collections. 
Former  residents  who  have  emigrated 
to  the  western  world  send  help  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Liberal  Movement. — In  the  in- 
terest of  the  liberal  movement  in  Ju- 
daism, Israel  Abrahams,  reader  in 
Rabbinic  at  Cambridge  University, 
England,  lectured  in  the  United 
States  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Adolpb 
Lewisohn  Fund,  at  the  initiative  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  of  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue, New  York,  An  eastern  coun- 
cil of  liberal  or  reform  rabbis  was  or- 
ganized in  New  York  in  October,  with 
a  membership  of  about  40,  to  promote 
progressive  Judaism  and  opp<>se  any 
backward  tendencies,  owing  to  the 
large  influx  of  immigrants,  who  now 
greatly  outnumber  the  liberal  ele- 
ment, particularly  in  New  York  and 
the  East.  In  September,  27  rabbis 
met  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  the  in- 
terests of  liberal  Judaism.  The  first 
two  paragraphs  of  their  programme 
read  as  follows: 

Liberal  Judaism  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Jewish  religion  in  it9  otersAl 
truth  and  moral  commands  and  max- 
ims wbicb  are  destined  to  become  tbe 
universal   religion. 

The  eternal  truths  and  moral  com- 
mands of  tbe  Jewish  religion  which  are 
recognized  by  all  sections  of  Jewry  and 
in  all  epochs  are : 
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(1)  The  teaching  of  the  one  spiritual 
and  sacred  God,  the  God  of  love  and 
justice. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  the  divine  like- 
ness of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
soul,  of  bis  power  to  moral  freedom, 
and  of  his  being  destined  to  develop 
and  to  attain  higher  moral  and  spirit- 
ual perfection. 

(3)  The  teaching  that  all  men  are 
children  of  God,  and  of  the  destiny  of 
mankind  to  come  nearer  to  the  Mes- 
sianic ideal  of  peace  by  truth,  justice 
and  love. 

Honors  of  the  Year. — In  Great 
Britain,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  was  admit- 
ted to  the  cabinet,  and  baronetcies 
conferred  on  Sigismund  M.  Neumann, 
Lionel  Phillips,  George  Albu,  Stuart 
M.  Samuel,  M.  P.,  and  Sii"  David 
Sassoon;  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  was 
elected  to  Parliament.  In  France,  M. 
G.  Lippman  was  elected  president  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1912;  M.  L.  L.  Klotz  reappointed 
Minister  of  Finance  in  tne  new 
French  cabinet;  and  Ferdinand  David 
appointed  to  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce. In  Germany,  Judge  Wolfs- 
thal,  of  Ratisbon,  was  made  Attorney 
General  at  Frankenthal;  Dr.  Harbur- 
ger,  of  Mimich  University,  was  made 
president  of  the  Senate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  Max  Liebermann 
elected  senator  of  the  Academy.  Leo- 
pold Sachs,  of  Vienna,  received  a 
seat  in  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords. 
The  Hungarian  Government  (Jan. 
26)  created  two  chairs  for  the  Tal- 
mud at  Budapest  University.  Portu- 
gal (Feb.  23)  offered  land  in  Angola, 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  for  Jewish 
settlement,  which  is  being  considered 
by  the  Zionists.  In  the  United  States, 
Nathan  Barnert  was  appointed  to  the 


Finance  Commission  of  Paterson, 
X.  J.  ( February ) ;  Henry  M.  Cohen 
elected  judge  in  Tampa,  Fla.  (June) ; 
and  Julius  M.  Mayer  (Feb.  26)  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  judge  for  the  Southern 
District,  New  York.  Arthur  Myers 
was  called  to  the  New  Zealand  cabi- 
net. Oscar  S.  Straus  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  on   the  Progressive   ticket. 

Gifts  and  Bequests.— J.  H.  Schiff 
has  given  15,000  volumes  in  Hebraic 
literature  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  founded  a  German  professorship 
at  Cornell  by  gi^t  of  $100,000. 
Baron  Gustav  de  Rothschild's  will 
(Feb.  16)  set  aside  a  million  francs 
for  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  in  Paris.  James  Simon,  of 
Berlin,  has  given  100,000  marks  to 
Haifa  Technical  Institute.  Alex,  von 
Pflaum  has  bequeathed  500,000  marks 
for  the  poor  of  Stuttgart.  Wissotzky 
Bros.,  of  Odessa,  sent  100,000  roubles 
to  Haifa  Technical  Institute.  The 
Barons  de  Rothschild,  of  Vienna 
(Feb.  16),  gave  a  million  crowns  for 
the  benefit  of  working  classes,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  a 
surgical  institute;  Baron  Albert  de 
Rothschild  (June  28)  left  $2,000,000 
for  the  poor  of  Vienna.  Baron  Bit- 
ter von  Gutmann  gave  three  million 
crowns  for  a  children's  hospital  in 
Vienna.  Sir  David  Sassoon  gives 
$250,000  to  promote  agriculture  in 
India.  Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Neustadter, 
of  New  York,  left  a  million  and  a 
half  to  charity.  Julius  Rosen wald, 
of  Chicago,  gave  a  million  for  scien- 
tific farming  and  $700,000  to  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  charities.  Nathan 
Straus,  of  New  Y'ork,  gave  $100,000 
to  Jewish  charity  in  Jerusalem. 
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PAINTINa   AND    SOULPTUBE 
David  Lloyd 


French  Society  of  Painters  and 
Sculptors  Loan  Exhibition. — A  re- 
view of  tiie  year's  work  in  painting 
and  sculpture  extending  over  the 
•calendar  year  runs  from  the  crest 
of  one  season  to  the  crest  of  the 
next»  so  that  the  summary  of  the 
period  must  be  somewhat  arbitrarily 
delimited.  Among  unusual  items  in 
the  period  just  passed,  first  mention 
should  probably  rest  on  the  loan  ex- 
hibition of  works  by  members  of  the 
French  Society  of  Painters  and 
Sculptors  (the  Soci6t4  Nouvelle) 
which  was  first  viewed  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
moved  on  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Boston.  Some  of  the  exhibits,  not 
before  shown  in  Pittsburgh,  contrib- 
uted to  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
national exhibition  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  there  (April  25  to  June  30). 
The  appearance  of  these  foreign 
works,  which  included  examples  of 
the  art  of  Aman-Jean,  Blanche,  Bes- 
nard,  Carrifere,  La  Touche,  Le  Sida- 
nier,  Menard,  Henri  Martin,  Rodin, 
Haffaelli  was,  to  be  sure,  an  event  in 
the  American  art  season  only,  and  in 
no  sense  an  element  in  the  year's 
native  production.  Yet  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  agitation,  which,  ephe- 
meral in  itself,  promised  continued 
results. 

American  Society  of  Painters  and 
Sculptors. — The  French  society,  never 
before  an  exhibitor  outside  of  Paris, 
had  been  won  to  the  experiment  of 
its  traveling  exhibition  by  the  per- 
sonal initiative  of  Miss  Cornelia  B. 
8age,  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Kunz 
as  director  of  the  Buffalo  gallery, 
and  the  itinerary  omitted  New  York. 
From    this    fact    the    critics    of    the 


National  Academy  of  Design  derived 
no  small  advantage;  and  before  the 
discussion  had  lost  public  attention 
a  plan,  bruited  at  various  times  since 
the  recession  of  the  late  Society  of 
American  Artists,  was  definitely  form- 
ulated in  the  public  announcement 
of  a  new  independent  body.  The  style 
of  the  new  organization,  similar  io 
that  of  the  French  visitor,  was  to  be 
the  American  Society  of  Painters 
and  Sculptors.  Alden  Weir,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Ten  American  Painters," 
headed  the  list  of  charter  members 
as  president,  but  shortly  afterwiard 
withdrew  and  was  succeeded  by  Ar- 
thur B.  Davies.  The  other  members 
included  Gutzon  Borglum,  Walt 
Kuhn,  Elmer  MacRae,  J.  Mowbray 
Clarke,  Jerome  Myers,  Henry  Fitch 
Taylor,  Karl  Anderson,  George  Bel- 
lows, Leon  Dabo,  Jo  Davidson,  Guy 
du  Bois,  Putnam  Brinley,  D.  Xanki- 
vell,  Robert  Henri,  Jonas  Lie,  Ernest 
Lawson,  William  Glackens,  Bruce 
Porter,  John  Sloan,  Edward  Kramer, 
Maurice  Prendergast,  and  Allen 
Tucker. 

This  nucleiis,  by  the  way,  includes 
a  number  of  the  exhibitors  at  the 
Madison  Art  Gallery  in  New  York 
City,  an  experimental  venture  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Tavlor,  with  a 
programme  of  liberal  management 
and  a  hospitality  not  for  profit,  but 
without  sufficient  support  in  public 
interest  to  outlive  the  season's  close. 
Of  a  cognate  inspiration,  too,  was 
the  plan  of  the  art  committee  of  the 
MacDowell  Club  of  New  York,  whose 
gallery  has  been  devoted  to  a  series 
of  exhibitions  without  jury,  of  self- 
constituted  groups  of  eight  or  ten 
artists.  The  displays,  certainly  of 
unequal  interest,  have  none  the*  less 
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justified  the  experiment,  resumed  for  a 
second  season,  without,  however,  bring- 
ing forth  work  calculated  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  previously  ex- 
isting machinery  for  public  views. 

The  new  society  perfected  arrange- 
ments for  an  exhibition  without 
jury  in  February,  1913,  to  include, 
after  the  fashion  of  recent  Salons,  a 
variety  of  arts  in  addition  to  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  also  to  draw 
upon  foreign  countries,  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  representing  recent  de- 
velopments, such  as  the  cubists,  post- 
impressionists,  futurists,  and  other 
groups  scarcely  known  here.  Follow- 
ing the  impatience  at  the  quality  of 
the  Academy's  displays,  held  to  be 
too  parochial  in  character  to  justify 
its  title  of  National,  the  new  society 
under  the  style  American  offers  an 
international  programme. 
^National  Academy  of  Design. — The 
National  Academy  meanwhile  has 
continued  its  usual  Spring  (March 
9  to  April  14)  and  Winter  shows 
(Dec.  14  to  Jan.  12),  held  in  the 
inadequate  galleries  of  the  American 
Fine  Arts  Association.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  the  National  Academy  As- 
sociation, embracing  the  combined 
strength  of  the  Academy  and  various 
other  societies,  has  brought  the  pros- 
pect of  adequate  gallery  space  appre- 
ciably nearer  by  greatly  enlarging 
the  membership  marshalled  behind 
the  need  of  a  new  building.  The 
Academy  itself  has  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  on  its  books  the  income 
from  an  aggregate  fund  of  about 
$200,000.  Uhe  question  as  to  site, 
which  through  the  course  of  several 
seasons  past  has  involved  an  un- 
popular attempt  to  secure  permis- 
sion to  build  in  one  or  another  of 
the  city's  parks,  remains  still  unde- 
termined. The  choice  of  a  site  on 
the  Academy's  property  on  the 
heights  near  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  has  been  seriously 
urged.  The  Academy  and  its  parti- 
sans feel  that  its  shortcomings  are 
properly  chargeable  to  the  mechan- 
ical limitations  of  its  present  gal- 
lery space,  and  the  financial  limi- 
tations imposed  on  its  own  funds 
by  trust.  The  opposing  sentiment 
apparently  regards  the  delay  as  too 
indefinite  or  the  trouble  as  less 
eradicable.       For     the     present     th**  ' 


immediate   result   is   to   add   to   the 
normal  activity. 

Exhibition  of  Scandinavian  Art. — 
A  second  unusual  feature  of  the  sea- 
son was  a  second  exhibition  of  foreign 
art,  a  selected  group  of  works  bv 
Scandinavian,  Norwegian,  and  Danish 
artists,  assembled  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  three  kingdoms  and  un- 
der the  management  of  the  American 
Scandinavian  Society,  John  A.  Gade, 
president.  This  exhibition,  compris- 
ing upwards  of  150  works,  was 
opened  in  New  York  early  in  Decem- 
ber and  was  to  be  seen  later  in  Buf- 
falo, Toledo,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 
In  addition  the  biennial  exhibition 
of  the  Orcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  falling  in  this  year, 
opened  at  the  capital  December  17 
and  added  to  the  record  its  conserva- 
tively chosen  collection  of  native 
worlcs. 

Minor  Societies. — Among  the  lesser 
organizations  a  new  one  entered  the 
field,  the  American  Society  of  Por- 
trait Painters.  The  initiators  of  the 
Eroject,  Earl  Stetson  Crawford, 
►eWitt  M.  Lockman,  and  C.  Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt,  enlisted  a  dozen 
portrait  painters  of  standing  and 
merit  as  charter  members  without, 
however,  making  a  particularly  nota- 
ble showing  of  strength  in  their  first 
display.  Among  the  miniaturists 
the  American  Society's  exhibition 
was  one  of  the  best  in  recent  years, 
brought  forth  a  generous  array,  and 
on  the  whole  maintained  well  a 
standard  of  serious  proficiency  with 
an  interest  in  the  freer  flowing  of 
colors.  The  group  of  painters  who 
have  banded  together  as  the  Pas- 
tellists  made  a  welcome  demonstra- 
tion, in  the  work  of  several  members 
shown  at  their  annual  exhibition,  of 
the  resources  offered  by  the  medium 
for  color  effects  of  solidity  and  vig- 
orous handling,  which  carry  the  pas- 
tel beyond  its  service  of  the  draughts- 
man to  a  deliberate  rivalry  with 
oils.  Something  of  the  same  temper 
is  obvious  at  the  moment  in  the  case 
of  the  painter  with  the  water-color 
brush.  As  the  exhibitions  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society,  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  clubs, 
ii'id  other  groups,  testify,  no  preach- 
ing of  the  virtues  of  limpidity, 
'"ispness  and  the  unadulterated  wash 
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will  persuade  the  painter  to  stay 
his  brush  from  other  essays.  Any 
result  which  he  can  successfully  ac- 
complish in  his  medium  is  to  his 
mind  appropriate.  Accordingly, 
though  without  question  a  good  deal 
of  the  .work  shown  in  these  displays 
lacks  distinction,  there  is  a  freer 
attitude  toward  experiment.  This 
opens  the  door,  also,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  definite  schemes  in  manner 
and  the  amusing  note  of  reasonable 
novelty,  for  an  example  of  which 
might'  be  instanced  the  recent  work 
of  D.  B.  Milne.  Yet  the  outstanding 
item  in  water  colors  for  the  year  was 
a  group  of  paintings  without  a  touch 
of  the  bizarre  or  any  straining  of 
method,  the  collection  of  sketches  in 
Switzerland,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence, 
Corfu  and  Carrara  by  John  Singer 
Sargent,  acquired  by  the  Boston 
Museum.  This  splendidly  entertain- 
ing work  of  a  master  hand  set  at 
rest  for  itself  at  any  rate  all  ques- 
tion of  medium  and  result. 

Mural  decoration  of  importance 
was  done  for  the  Federal  Building  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  the  Hudson  County 
Court  House  in  Jersey  City,  and  the 
Wisconsin  State  Capitol  at  Madi- 
son. A  new  note  in  the  decoration 
of  public  buildings  was  introduced  in 
the  Wisconsin  capitol  by  the  com- 
missions assigned  to  Hugo  Ballin.  A 
younger  recruit  to  the  group  which 
has  been  engaged  for  years  in  em- 
bellishing the  interiors  of  state 
houses,  court  houses  and  capitols  of 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  the  Middle 
West  and  the  W^est,  Mr.  Ballin  brings 
a  new  personal  quality,  particularly 
in  his  habitual  vigorous  accent  upon 
luminous  and  brilliant  color.  Mr. 
Blashfield's  contributions  to  the  walls 
of  the  same  building  include  a  re- 
cent painting  of  much  distinction 
and  matured  grace  in  which  the 
perilous  element  of  the  national  stars 
and  stripes  is  successfully  central. 
C.  Y.  Turner,  whose  dignified  inter- 
pretations of  military  episodes  from 
the  Revolution  were  completed  for 
the  Hudson  County  Court  House,  has 
accepted  a  post  at  Baltimore,  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  earlier  mural 
successes,  as  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute. 

To  the  ranks  of  the  mural  painters 
the   tragedy   of  the   year   has    fallen 


in  the  loss  of  Francis  Davis  Millet 
in  the  Titanic  disaster,  April  14.  Be- 
sides his  work  in  mural  painting, 
which  he  has  left  us  in  the  Cleveland 
Post  Office  and  the  Trust  Building, 
the  Baltimore  Court  House,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Room  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  the  Newark  and  Jersey  City 
court  houses,  and  his  earlier  series 
of  genre  pictures  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury England  and  old  Rome,  Mr. 
Millet  was  an  invaluable  man  in 
American  art  afifairs.  Director  of 
decoration  for  the  Chicago  Exposition 
of  1893,  a  landmark  in  our  artistic 
progress,  he  gave  freely  of  his  time 
in  organizing  and  inspiring  coopera- 
tive effort.  He  died  the  busy  chief 
administrator  of  the  reorganized 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  one  of 
the  most  cherished  of  his  unselfish 
concerns.  To  Mr.  Millet's  place  in  the 
federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  Presi- 
dent Taft  appointed  Mr.  Blashfield. 

Sculpture. — In  sculpture  the  year 
has  not  been  unusually  important, 
though  several  isolated  works  de- 
mand notice.  Among  these  the  Col- 
umbus memorial  by  Lorado  Taft  for 
the  plaza  of  the  Union  Station  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  notably  simple 
and  dignified  in  its  proportions.  The 
sculptor  has  supplied  a  standing 
figure  of  the  discoverer,  set  before 
a  shaft  of  45  feet  surmounted  by  a 
globe  with  eagle  supports  and  flanked 
by  figures  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 
The  theme  is  less  original  in  treat- 
ment than  the  same  sculptor's  fouB- 
tain  of  the  Great  Lakes  at  Chicago. 
By  Daniel  Chester  French,  the  Lin- 
coln memorial  adds  another  worthy 
presentment  of  the  war  '  President, 
this  time  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr. 
French's  figure  for  the  Marshall 
Field  Memorial  was  shown  at  the 
Architectural  League  exhibition  (Jan. 
28  to  Feb.  17),  where  there  was  also 
seen  work  by  Herbert  Adams,  Charles 
Keck,  Augustus  Lukeman,  Karl  Bit- 
ter, Evelyn  B.  Longman,  and  others. 
The  winter  show  of  the  Academy  em- 
phasized sculpture  by  assembling  in 
one  gallery  166  works  of  81  sculp- 
tors. A  new  note  of  distinguished 
energy  was  contributed  by  Mabonri 
Young.  The  death  of  the  seriously 
accomplished  modeller,  J.  Scott 
Hartley  in  the  week  before  the  ex- 
hibition   was    a   national    loss.      Bela 
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Pratt's  reliefs  for  the  Boston  Opera  I  building  of  a  museum  with  an  asso- 
House     have    enlivened    an     austere   elation     of     some     1,200     members; 

Minneapolis  is  to  have  a  new  build- 
ing. At  Muskegon,  Mich.,  the  Hack- 
ley  Art  Gallery  was  opened  June  21. 
Rochester,  N.   Y.,   is  to  have  a  new 


front.  William  Ordway  Partridge 
completed  a  portrait  memorial  of 
Horace  Greeley  for  Chappaqua.  The 
collections  of  Victor  Brenner's  med- 
als and  plaques  made  one  of  the 
most  attractive  one-man  shows  of  the 
season.  The  animal  figures  of  F.  G. 
R.  Roth,  Eli  Harvey,  Anna  V.  Hyatt 
and  others  continue  sharply  charac- 
terized with  an  emphasis  on  move- 
ment. Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh's  figur- 
ines in  the  mode  of  the  day,  and 
Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle*s  figures 
from  East  Side  life,  are  true  trans- 
cripts of  contemporary  civilization 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  point  the 
way  to  a  more  general  cultivation  of 
a  field  which,  except  in  its  Western 
aspects,  our  sculptors  on  the  whole 
are  too  much  incHned  to  neglect. 

Two  traveling  exhibitions  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts,  one  of  small 
bronzes    and    the    other    of    medals, 

Slaques  and  reliefs.  Sculpture  by 
anet  Scudder,  Bela  L.  Pratt,  Anna 
Coleman  Ladd  and  Isidore  Konti  was 
exhibited  in  the  Public  Garden  in 
Boston  during  the  summer. 

Museums. — Among  the  museums, 
the  shipment  of  the  collections  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  was  in  many  ways 
unquestionably  the  most  important 
event  of  the  year.  The  shipments 
from  Mr.  Morgan's  London  house, 
from  Paris,  and  from  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York  City, 
began  in  February  and  continued  in- 
to December.  The  voting  of  an  ex- 
pected appropriation  of  $750,000  for 
adding  a  new  south  wing  to  the 
Museum  was  delayed  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  so  that  the  Morgan  col- 
lections were  being  received  by  the 
Metropolitan  as  depository  only  and 
remain  stored  and  packed.  The 
Toledo  Museum  opened  its  new  build- 
ing Jan.  17.  One-half  of  the  cost  had 
been  raised  by  popular  subscription, 
and  the  other  half  defrayed  by  Ed- 
ward Drummond  Libbey,  president  of 
the  Toledo  Art  Association.  The 
Museum,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  W.  Stevens,  entered 
into  its  permanent  home  in  its  tenth 
year.    Seattle  is  working  toward  the 


gallery  on  the  University  campus  as 
memorial  to  J.  G.  Averell.  A  new 
body,  the  Art  Association  of  New- 
port, held  its  first  exhibition  there 
in  July,  in  the  studio  of  the  late 
William  Morris  Hunt.  The  Atlanta 
Art  Association  introduced  lectures 
on  various  historic  schools  of  paint- 
ing as  a  feature  of  the  programme 
of  a  local  moving-picture  theatre.  A 
Museum  of  French  Art  was  projected 
in  New  York  for  popularizing  French 
art  in  this  country  on  lines  not  un- 
like those  followed  for  literature  by 
the  Alliance  Francaise. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 
held  its  convention  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  9-11.  Fifteen  organiza- 
tions were  reported  as  having  affili- 
ated during  the  Federation's  third 
year.  The  total  number  of  chaptera 
was  130.  Thirteen  exhibitions  were 
sent  out  on  circuit  to  43  cities  in  the 
South,  North  and  Middle  West.  In 
40  cities  and  towns  remote  from  art 
centers  stereopticon  lectures  have 
been  delivered.  For  the  season  1912- 
1913,  besides  the  sculpture  exhibi- 
tions already  mentioned,  three  ex- 
hibitions of  oil  paintings  were  ar- 
ranged, two  of  water  colors,  one  each 
of  the  following:  original  works  by 
American  illustrators ;  architectural 
design  and  allied  arts;  photographs 
of  mural  paintings,  with  original 
studies;  photographs  of  sculpture; 
and  several  others.  The  demand  for 
these  exhibitions,  which  are  sent 
without  charge  to  chapters,  is  grow- 
ing, particularly  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  Federation's  magazine.  Art  and 
Progress,  has  successfully  entered  its 
fourth  year.  In  the  death  of  Mr. 
Millet  the  Federation  lost  its  sec- 
retary. A  memorial  meeting  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  on  the  evening  of 
May  10.  The  work  the  Federation 
is  doing  in  serving  an  extended  and 
scattered  public  deserves  full  appre- 
ciation. It  organizes  undirected  in- 
terest in  art,  fosters  the  growth  of 
organizations,  breaks  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  for  the  museums  of  the  future. 
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ABCHITEOTUBE 


H.  Van  Buben  Magonigle 


The  Architecture  of  Commercial 
Structures. — It  would  seem  from  a 
survey  of  the  notable  buildings  of  the 
United  States  that  for  public  and 
semi-public  structures  the  architects 
of  the  country  are  inclined  to  the  use 
of  Classic  or  Renaissance  forms. 
Particularly  in  New  York,  however, 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1912,  there  is 
a  very  distinct  drift  toward  the 
GU>thic,  either  Italian  or  French,  for 
commercial  structures  such  as  office 
and  loft  buildings.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
beautiful  West  Street  Building  is 
probably  responsible  for  this.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
three  most  important  buildings  com- 
pleted or  to  be  completed  this  year, 
the  New  York  Post  Office  is  Roman 
Classic;  of  the  two  others,  the  tallest 
buildings  in  the  world,  the  Bankers' 
Trust  is  Classic  with  Greek  detail  and 
the  Woolworth  Building  is  Grothic. 
It  is  too  soon  to  venture  upon  pre- 
diction as  to  which  will  develop  most 
strongly.  On  the  whole  there  are  in- 
dications that  a  new  architecture  is 
being  gradually  evolved  for  com- 
mercial buildings  partaking  in  detail 
of  a  fusion  of  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  many  styles,  but  in  struc- 
ture healthily  based  upon  legitimate 
commercial  demands  for  light,  air 
and  convenience. 

Repeal  of  the  Tarsney  Act. — Since 
1893  the  Act  of  Congress  under  which 
government  buildings  over  a  certain 
cost  have  been  awarded  by  competi- 
tion among  the  architects  of  the 
country  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  vast  quantity  of  work 
handled  by  the  office  of  the  Supervis- 
ing Architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment makes  it  impossible  for  that 
official  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  work  of  his 
staff.  The  actual  design  therefore 
falls  into  the  hands  of  more  or  less 
competent  young  men  who  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  possess  the .  training  and 
certainly  not  the  experience  in  exe- 
cuted work  of  the  established  prac- 
titioners of  the  country. 

The  last  Congress,  of  a  political 
complexion  different  from  several 
preceding  it,  instituted  a  number  of 


investigations    into    expenditures    in 
the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   among    them   those    in   the 
Treasury  Department;  the  committee 
in  charge  of  this  particular  investi- 
gation  fell   foul   of   the   Supervisine 
Architect's  office  and  incidentally  of 
the  Tarsney  Act.     A  statement  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment appeared  to  show  that  the 
cost    of    architect's    services    as    per- 
formed  by   the   office   of   the   Super- 
vising   Architect    was    but    2.78    per 
cent.,   as  against  six  per  cent,  paid 
to    outside    architects.      This    state- 
ment  was   subjected   to   a   searching 
analysis   by   the   committee   on   Grov- 
ernment  architecture  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  shown  to 
be  misleading.     When  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Grovernment  office   are 
properly  apportioned  to- the  work  ac- 
tually  current,    it   was    proved   that 
the   cost  to  Government  of   its   own 
office  is  over   11.5  per  cent.,  instead 
of   2.78   per   cent.,   or,   allowing   one 
per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion on  work  done  by  outside  archi- 
tects   added    to   the    fee    of   six    per 
cent,   paid   them,   over   4.5   per   cent, 
more  than  the  cost  of  having  its  work 
done  by  practicing  architects. 

In  spite  of  this  and  in  spite  of 
the  recorded  testimony  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  in  support  of  the 
Tarsney  Act,  a  repealing  act  was  in- 
eluded  as  a  rider  on  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriations  bill,  failed  of 
removal  in  conference  and  became  law 
by  the  signature  of  President  Taft; 
a  piece  of  legislation  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  whether 
viewed  from  an  sesthetic  or  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint. 

Education. — Architectural  e  d  u  c  a  - 
tion  throughout  the  country  shows 
a  healthy  and  steady  growth.  The 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  hav- 
ing courses  in  architecture  are  at- 
tracting better  and  stronger  men 
to  their  teaching  staffs  and  the  de- 
partment at  Columbia  University  is 
being  organized  on  lines  that  promise 
well.  The  Society  of  Beaux^Arts 
Architects  at  the  close  of  their  year 
1911-12  had  831   roistered  students 
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on  their  lists;  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Society  strictly  enforced  its 
regulations  as  to  the  registration  of 
students,  this  number  is  some  300 
less  than  the  enrollment  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  represents  an  in- 
crease of  231  properly  registered 
students.  Fifty-nine  ateliers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  16  schools  or  colleges  send  their 
work  to  the  Society  for  competitive 
judgment.  A  direct  application  for 
the  programmes  of  competition  has 
been  received  from  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. In  addition  to  the  regular 
competitive  work,  it  is  planned  in 
the  year  1912-13  to  give  free  lectures 
on  pertinent  subjects. 

Tne  Society,  cooperating  with  the 
National  Sculpture  Society,  has  in- 
stituted a  course  in  architectural 
sculpture,  including  both  ornament 
and  the  figure,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the 
trade  of  ornamental  sculpture,  the 
apprentice  system  in  that  trade  being 
defective.  There  are  two  classes  re- 
ceiving instruction;  in  the  first  men 
already  skilled  in  ornament  are 
taught  to  model  the  hiunan  figure 
and  to  invent  compositions  in  figure 
and  ornament;  in  the  second  b^in- 
ners  are  taught  the  trade  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  artist  sculptors  of  high 
standing  who  each  give  their  time 
for  a  month  so  that  the  students 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  influence 
of  several  artists  each  season.  Al- 
though the  course  has  been  available 
to  architectural  draughtsmen  few 
have  taken  advantage  of  it;  but  it 
has  been  proposed  to  interest  them 
in  this  work  during  tlie  current  year. 

American  Academy  in  Rome. — The 
consolidation  of  the  Academy  and 
the  School  of  Classical  Studies  took 
e£fect  during  the  year.  Jesse  Bene- 
dict Carter  has  been  chosen  as  the 
general  executive  and  will  be  known 
as  the  director  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome.  Over  each  school 
will  be  its  own  head,  and  while  the 
director  will  have  general  charge 
each  school  will  have  great  freedom 
in  its  own  work.  What  is  now  called 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  will 
become  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  with 
the  present  director  of  the  Academy, 
Mr.  Stevens,   in  charge.     Work  was 


started  this  year  on  buildings  to 
house  the  Academy  in  the  Villa 
Aurelia  on  the  Janiculum.  The 
alumni  association  has  appointed  an 
advisory  council  to  confer  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Academy  from  time 
to  time  and  suggest  and  assist  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work 
of  the  students. 

Allied  Arts. — The  Committee  on 
Allied  Arts  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  has  been  engaged 
during  1912  upon  an  inquiry  into 
the  relations  that  exist  between  the 
architect,  the  mural  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  and  will  report  to  the  In- 
stitute at  its  annual  convention  this 
year  that  the  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions  are  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
early  education  that  would  assure  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  coopera- 
tion between  the  practitioners  of  the 
three  arts. 

It  will  recommend  to  the  Institute 
that,  since  in  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  where  students  of  architec- 
ture, painting  and  sculpture  live  and 
work  together  for  three  years,  an  edu- 
cational agency  exists  at  present  best 
adapted  for  the  cooperative  education 
so  sadly  needed,  the  Institute  estab- 
lish an  annual  prize  for  a  collabora- 
tive work  by  student  architect, 
painter  and  sculptor  in  the  Academy, 
and  that  the  Institute  should  foster, 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  the 
multiplicatio.n  of  agencies  for  col- 
laborative  training   in  this   country. 

This  apparently  simple  report  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  great  artistic 
movement.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  highly  specialized  training  of  the 
architect,  painter  and  sculptor  keeps 
them  apart  in  knowledge  of  each 
other's  work  and  point  of  view  dur- 
ing the  very  years  when  they  should 
be  learning  to  lean  upon  each  other; 
with  the  result  that  the  architect 
knows  practically  nothing  of  the 
technics  of  paintine  and  sculpture, 
the  painter  and  sculptor  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  other  arts,  and  in- 
telligent cooperation  is  difficult  in  the 
extreme. 

Missouri  State  Capitol  Competi- 
tion.— The  code  of  competition  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
notably  justified  its  existence  during 
this  year.  The  Commission  of  the 
Missouri  State  Capitol,  composed  of 
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men  of  the  highest  probity  and  in- 
tegrity, but  without  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  competitions,  en- 
deavored to  inaugurate  one  for  their 
building.  The  programme  was  not 
essentially  worse  or  better  than  the 
average  progranmie  before  the  code 
was  established  and  the  proper  prin- 
ciples of  competitions  laid  down;  but 
all  members  of  the  Institute  declined 
to  compete  under  its  terms;  and 
through  the  diplomatic  office  of  the 
committee  on  competitions,  the  com- 
mission revised  its  programme  with 
their  assistance,  and  a  double  com- 
petition was  held,  the  preliminary 
stage  participated  in  by  69  archi- 
tect; the  professional  records  and 
standing  oi  the  competitors  were 
taken  into  consideration  equally  with 
the  merits  of  the  designs  submitted; 
this  resulted  in  the  selection  of  ten 
of  the  best  firms  and  individuals  in 
the  country  for  the  second  competi- 
tion. The  design  of  Messrs.  Tracy  & 
Swartwout  was  selected  and  gives 
promise  of  beinff,  when  executed,  the 
most  distinguished  state  capitol  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Capital  of  Australia. 
— The  federal  authorities  of  Australia 
held  an  international  competition  for 
a  plan  for  the  new  federal  capital 
at  Yass-Canberra,  an  inland  site 
about  midway  between  Sydney  and 
Melbourne.  For  the  first  time  since 
Washington  and  L'Enfant  laid  down 
the  lines  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  a  city  of  similar  character  is 
to  be  built  on  virgin  soil.  Like  the 
city  of  Washington  it  will  lie  within 
a  federal  reservation  corresponding 
to  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the 
same  wise  considerations  that  gov- 
erned the  selection  of  a  site  retired 
from  the  large  centers  of  population, 
commerce  and  manufactures  seem  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  choice  of 
Yass-Canberra.  The  city  limits  en- 
close a  square  of  about  16  sq.  miles, 
admirably  diversified  in  surface,  well 
wooded  over  certain  areas  suitable 
for  park  purposes,  with  ample  gently 
rolling  open  spaces  for  the  city 
proper.  The  Molonglo,  a  sluggish 
creek,  runs  through  the  site  and  is 
to  be  dammed  to  create  an  orna- 
mental water  in  the  midst  of  the 
city.  The  competition  was  well  con- 
ducted   and    137    designs    were    sub- 


mitted from  all  over  the  world.  The 
jury  of  award  consisting  of  three 
members  divided  on  their  report,  the 
majority  awarding  prizes  and  honor- 
able mentions  as  follows: 

First  prize:  Walter  Burley  OrliBn, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

iSecoDd  prize :  Eliel  Saarinen,  Hel- 
slngfors,    Finland. 

Third  prize:  D.  Alf.  Agache,  Paris, 
France. 

First  honorable  mention :  H.  Van 
Buren   Magonigle,   New   York,    U.    S.    A. 

Second  honorable  mention  :  Schanfel- 
berg,  Bees,  and  Gummer,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

The  minority  awards  were: 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Coulter  and  Cas- 
well,   Sydney. 

Arthur  C.  Comey,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.    S.  A. 

Nils    Gellerstedt,    Stockholm,    Sweden. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. — 
Since  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
a  number  of  international  expositions 
have  been  held  in  this  country  of 
varying  merit  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view.  In  France  the  archi- 
tects approach  the  design  of  their 
Fair  Buildings  in  a  spirit  totally 
diflferent  from  ours;  their  theory  is 
that  the  buildings  being  temporary, 
the  exposition  ephemeral,  the  archi- 
tecture may  or  should  partake  of  its 
ephemeral  character,  be  gay  and 
fanciful,  even  extravagant.  Here, 
however,  we  regard  the  temporary 
envelope  as  a  vehicle  for  the  educa- 
tion, in  serious  architectural  design, 
of  the  great  masses  of  people  wno 
visit  these  shows;  it  is  certain  that 
the  Chicago  Fair  eflfected  a  revolution 
in  architectural  taste.  The  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  is  being  conducted, 
so  far  as  its  artistic  side  is  con- 
cerned, very  much  like  the  World's 
Fair  of  1903-4.  An  architectural 
commission  composed  of  Willis  Polk 
as  chairman,  McKim,  Mead  &  White, 
Thomas  Hastings,  Henry  Bacon,  W. 
B.  Faville,  Louis  C.  Mulgardt,  Robert 
Farquhar,  George  Kelham  and  Clar- 
ence R.  Ward,  confer  on  all  impor- 
tant questions  of  plan,  scale  and  de- 
sign, latitude  within  these  limits 
being  accorded  to  the  individual  de- 
signers. Jules  Guerin  is  director  of 
color,  Karl  Bitter,  director  oif  sculp- 
ture, and  A.  Stirling  Calder,  acting 
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director  of  sculpture.  The  buildings 
are  not  isolated  as  in  other  exposi- 
tions, but  directly  connected  with 
each  other,  surrounding  and  enclos- 


ing a  series  of  vast  courts;  the  de- 
sign  of  all  the  facades  facing  on 
each  court  is  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission. 


LANDSCAPE    ABOHITEOTUBE 

John  Nolen 

Public  Parks.— Landscape  architec- 1  Parks,   called   by  Walter   L.   Fisher, 
ture  is  coming  into  increased  promi-    Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  held 


nence  in  the  United  States  annually. 
For  five  or  six  decades,  it  has  been 
the  art  employed  by  municipal  au- 
thorities, in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  laying  out  and  main- 
tenance of  city  parlu,  but  until  re- 
cently the  results  have  not  been  es- 
pecially significant.  Xow,  however, 
these  public  works  have  become  a 
notable  part  of  the  art  achievement 
of  the  country.  City  parks  in  the 
United  States  now  comprise  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  cost 
for  maintenance  per  annum  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  four  million  dollars. 
Some  of  the  cities  in  which  im- 
portant park  developments  have  taken 
place  during  the  year  are  the  follow- 
ing: Minneapolis  (chain  of  lakes) ; 
Indianapolis;  Salt  Lake  City;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Detroit;  Brooklyn 
(improvements  in  existing  parks) ; 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Denver  (system  of 
mountain  parks) ;  Sacramento  (im^ 
provement  of  Del  Paso  Park,  a  tract 
of  800  acres) ;  Los  Angeles  (a  park 
system  including  Griffith  Park,  a 
natural  tract  of  over  3,000  acres, 
said  to  be  the  largest  municipal  park 
in  the  world) ;   Scran  ton   (system  of 

Earks  including  a  nearby  mountain)  ; 
ock  Haven,  Penn.;  Boston  (notably 
the  new  Zoological  Garden  in  Frank- 
lin Park,  the  Aquarium  in  Marine 
Park,  and  the  beautiful  bandstand  in 
Boston  Common,  all  purchased  with 
the  income  from  the  special  Parkman 
fund)  ;  Chattanooga  (a  general  park 
system  including  the  new  Warner 
Park  as  a  recreation  center) ;  San 
Jos^  (Alum  Rock  Park)  ;  Kansas 
City  (large  river  park);  Tacoma 
(Port  Defiance  Park)  ;  Boston  Metro- 

£olitan   Parks    ($1,000,000    ^'Missing 
ink"  appropriation).      (For  details 
of  park  progress  during  the  year,  see 
Park    and    Cemetery,    Chicago,    and 
Landscape  Architecture,  New  York.) 
The  Second  Ck>nference  on  National 


in  the  Yosemite  in  October.  John 
Muir,  one  of  those  in  attendance, 
urged  the  necessity  for  a  Bureau  of 
National  Parks,  particularly  in  order 
that  more  attention  might  be  given 
to  the  laying  out  of  roads  and  paths 
in  the  parlu,  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, etc.,  under  the  advice  of  com- 
petent landscape  architects.  The 
American  Civic  Association  has  is- 
sued a  bulletin  with  addresses  on  the 
subject  by  President  Taft,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  president  of  the  American 
Civic  Association.  In  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  President  Taft 
said: 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  National  Parks. 
Such  legislation  is  essential  to  the 
proper  management  of  those  wondrous 
manifestations  of  nature,  so  startling 
and  so  beautiful  that  everyone  recog- 
nizes the  obligations  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  preserve  them  for  the  edifica- 
tion and  recreation  of  the  people. 

Important  acquisitions  of  land  for 
state  parks  have  been  made  by  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  California,  and  more 
recently  by  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Some  of  these  have  been  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  landscape  architects. 

City  Planning. — Some  of  the  more 
important  city-planning  events  of  the 
year  are  as  follows:  Preparation  of 
general  plans  by  landscape  archi- 
tects and  architects  for  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Houston, 
Tex.;  Scranton,  Lock  Haven  and 
Erie,  Penn.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa;  the  appointment  of 
city-planning  conmiissions  or  civic 
committees  by  Calgary,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton  and  Saskatoon,  Canada; 
the  execution  of  certain  features  of 
the   Burnham   plan    for    Chicago   as 
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approved.  The  competition  for  a 
plan  for  the  new  capital  city  of  Aus- 
tralia was  won  by  Walter  B.  Griffin, 
a  landscape  architect  of  Chicago  (see 
Architecture,  supra). 

The  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  held  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  during  the  year  at  Boston. 
It  brought  together  a  larger  group 
than  ever  before  and  there  was  evi- 
dence of  a  decided  widening  of  in- 
terest and  more  thorough  study  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  con- 
venient and  artistic  development  of 
modern  cities.  (See  also  VII, 
Municipal  Oovemment.) 

Garden  Suburbs. — A  special  phase 
of  landscape  architecture  is  the  de- 
velopment of  garden  cities  or  garden 
suburbs.  A  fine  example  of  this 
movement  is  now  being  successfully 
worked  out  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  The  work  is 
being  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sage  Foundation  Homes  Co.  In 
its  business  purpose,  Forest  Hills 
Gardens  does  not  differ  materially 
from  other  Long  Island  real-estate 
enterprises.  It  is  not  a  charity. 
Notwithstanding  this  emphasis  on 
the  business  side  of  the  enterprise,  a 
distinct  educational  purpose  exists. 
It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  more  scientific  and  more  artistic 
methods  of  handling,  distributing  and 
developing  suburban  land.  Other  il- 
lustrations are  the  community  design 
for  the  property  of  the  Boston  Dwell- 
ing House  Co.  at  Forest  Hills,  Mass., 
the  suburban  development  of  a  thou- 
sand acres  at  Myers  Park,  Charlotte, 


N.  C,  and  the  opening  of  the  so- 
called  "Country  Club  District"  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  These  land  sub- 
divisions show  the  basic  principles'  of 
landscape  architecture — the  laying  out 
of  ground  for  use  with  due  regard  to 
the  appropriate  beauty  of  its  ap- 
pearance. It  has  been  said  that 
every  15  years  500,000  acres  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  rural  domain  in 
agricultural  England  for  new  houses, 
railways,  factories  and  work-shops. 
The  area  in  the  United  States  must 
be  much  greater.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  apply  right  methods  in 
the  laying  out  and  development  of 
this  immense  tract,  if  outdoor  art  is 
to  be  advanced. 

Vocational  Advance. — The  most 
certain  indication  of  progress  in  land- 
scape architecture  during  the  year  la 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  quali- 
fied men  adopting  it  as  a  life  career 
and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
professional  equipment.  The  elabo- 
rate and  systematic  course  in  land- 
scape architecture  now  conducted  in 
the  graduate  school  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  regular  courses  in  the 
same  field  offered  by  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Columbia  University  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Iowa 
and  Oregan,  and  the  total  number  of 
students  now  enrolled  in  these 
courses,  give  assurance  that  the  work 
of  this  comparatively  new  profession 
will  steadily  widen  in  application  and 
improve  in  quality,  taking  its  perma- 
nent place  as  a  profession  at  the  side 
of  architecture  and  engineering. 


ABCHJEOLOOT 


CLASSICAL   ABCH^OLOaT 

William  Nickebson  Bates 

Gyrene. — During  the  past  year  the 
excavations  auspiciously  begun  by 
the  Archspological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica at  Cyrene  were  completely 
stopped  by  the  Turko-Italian  war. 
Whether  they  will  ever  be  resumed 
depends  upon  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. The  early  discoveries  were 
most  important  and  permanent  dis- 
continuation of  the  work  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  classical  archaeology. 

Sardis. — The  work  of  the  Princeton 
University  expedition  in  clearing  tb'^ 


great  temple  at  Sardis  advanced,  but 
the  great  mass  of  earth  which  now 
has  to  be  moved  makes  progress  slow. 
A  number  of  new  inscriptions  have' 
been  discovered,  and  Messrs.  Buckler 
and  Robinson  have  published  a 
lengthy  study  of  the  great  inscrip- 
tion found  in  1910.  (See  Epigraphy, 
infra, ) 

In  many  parts  of  Greece  discov- 
eries of  importance  have  been  made, 
chiefly  by  Greek  archseologists,  and 
accounts  of  earlier  discoveries  pub* 
I  i shed.  A  few  of  them  only  can  be 
mentioned. 

Athens. — ^At  Athens  the  sanctuary 
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of  the  Tritopatreis  was  discovered 
behind  the  church  of  Hagia  Triada, 
near  the  Ceramicus.  Near  by  were 
found  44  potsherds  which  had  been 
used  for  ostracism.  Each  is  in- 
scribed with  a  name.  At  the  harbor 
of  Old  Phaleron  many  early  tombs 
were  opened  which  contained  geo- 
metric,  proto-Corinthian  and  proto- 
Attic  vases. 

Deles.— The  French  School  at  Ath- 
ens has  continued  its  excavations  at 
Delos,  bringing  to  light  a  number 
of  important  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
▼ases,  coins  and  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture. The  topography  east  of  the 
Sacred  Lake  was  also  determined. 

Delphi.— In  the  fall  of  I9I0,  H. 
Pomtow,  accompanied  by  several 
archaeologists,  spent  three  months  at 
Delphi  making  a  careful  study  of 
the  existing  remains.  As  a  result 
many  new  facts  were  discovered  in 
regard  to  the  monuments,  and  these 
have  been  set  forth  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles which  have  appeared  weekly 
for  about  a  year  in  the  Berliner 
Philologiache  Wochenschrift. 

Thessaly. — In  Thessaly  many  sites 
have  been  excavated,  chiefly  by  A.  S. 
Arvanitopoullos,  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Gonnus,  where  the  walls  of 
the  acropolis  are  still  standing  in 
places  to  a  height  of  20  ft.  Among 
the  interesting  finds  here  was  an 
elliptical-shaped  temple  carefully 
built  of  small  stones. 

In  Asia  Minor  excavations  have 
been  carried  on  at  several  places. 

Miletus  and  Didyma. — In  his  sev- 
enth report,  published  by  the  Berlin 
Academy,  T.  Wiegand  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  work  at  Miletus  and 
Didyma  since  1907.  At  the  southern 
market  a  flne  Corinthian  building 
was  found  dedicated  to  Laodice,  who 
was  perhaps  the  wife  of  Antiochus  II. 
An  inscription  shows  that  there  was 
a  temple  of  the  Roman  People  and 
Roma  near  by.  To  the  west  was  a 
large  warehouse  for  grain,  of  Hel- 
lenistic date,  and  a  temple  of  Sara- 
pis;  to  the  north  a  rectangular  court 
with  a  gymnasium.  The  stadium 
was  found,  and  a  splendid  propylon 
with  Ionic  architecture.  At  Didyma 
the  Sacred  Way  and  the  ancient  town 
were  investigated.  A  semi-circular 
terrace    with    votive    offerings    was 


found  in  front  of  the  great  temple. 
To  the  south  was  a  stadium.  More 
than  half  of  the  temple,  which  is 
well  preserved,  has  now  been  ex- 
cavated. 

Samoa. — T.  Wiegand  aUo  reports 
upon  his  work  at  tne  temple  of  Hera 
on  the  island  of  Samos.  It  was  a 
dipteral  Ionic  temple  of  poros,  with 
eight  columns  on  the  eastern  end, 
nine  on  the  western,  and  24  on  the 
sides.  This  temple  was  begun  upon 
the  foundations  of  an  earlier  temple, 
one-third  smaller,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  C,  but  was  never 
completed. 

Ostia. — In  Italy  the  excavations  at 
Ostia  have  been  continued  and  many 
of  the  public  buildings  completely 
cleared.  The  baths  uncovered  in 
1888  have  been  further  examined 
and  the  barracks  for  the  vigiles  and 
the  quarter  behind  the  theatre  ex- 
cavated. 

Rome. — ^At  Rome  the  investigation 
of  the  house  of  Livia  was  completed, 
and  the  modern  buildings  removed 
from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  making 
that  structure  more  imposing.  The 
piece  of  "Servian"  wall  near  tne  rail- 
road station  was  removed  to  the 
Museo  delle  Terme. 

In  the  field  of  Roman  sculpture 
the  publication  by  R.  C.  Bosanquei 
[Annala  of  Arch,  and  Anthrop.  IV, 
pp.  66  ff.)  of  the  colossal  bronze 
head  of  Augustus,  found  by  Garstang 
at  Meroe  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  deserves  mention. 

Bibliography. — Ewplorationa  in  the 
Island  of  Mochloa,  by  R.  B.  Seager 
(Boston  and  New  York,  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens, 
1912),  is  the  final  report  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Seager  at  Mochloa 
off  the  east  coast  of  Crete  in  1908. 
The  various  finds,  comprising  stone 
and  clay  vases,  jewelry,  etc.,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Engraved  Gems,  by  Dufiield  Os- 
borne (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1912),  is  a  history  of  gem  engraving, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an- 
tiquity. 

Articles  worth  noting  are:  Buckler 
and  Robinson's  publication  of  the 
great  Sardis  inscription  {Amer.Jour, 
Arch,,  1912,  pp.  11-82)  ;  A.  L.  Froth- 
ingham's    "Who    Built    the   Arch    of 
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Constantlne"  {ibid.,  pp.  368  ff.),  an 
attempt  to  show  that  the  arch  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Domitian;  W. 
W.  Hyde's  two  papers  on  the  statues 
of  Olympic  victors  (ibid,,  pp.  203  ff.; 
and  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Assoc.,  1912, 
pp.  53  ff.) ;  and  two  papers  by  Miss 
£.  B.  Van  Deman  on  the  dating  of 
Roman  concrete  monuments  (Amer. 
Jour.  Arch.,  1912,  pp.  230  ff.,  and 
387  ff.). 

EPIGBAPHT 

Habbt  L.  Wilson 

Greek  Inscriptions. — The  work  of 
American  scholars  in  this  field  dur- 
ing 1912  has  borne  even  greater  fruit 
than  that  of  the  years  previously 
reported.  L.  D.  Caakey,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museiun  of  Fine  Arts,  in  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Athenische 
Mitteilungen  (xxxvi,  317-343,  **Di€ 
Baureoh/nung  des  Erechtheion  fur 
d<is  Jahr,  409/8  v.  Chr.")  makes  use 
of  the  building  inscriptions  to  ad- 
vance our  knowledge  of  the  famous 
ruin  on  the  Acropolis.  The  most  im- 
portant Greek  inscription  discovered 
during  the  year  is  the  mortgage 
found  in  the  American  excavations 
at  Sardis  and  published  by  W.  H. 
Buckler  and  D.  M.  Robinson  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Archasology, 
xvxy  11-82.  It  is  a  long  document 
containing  many  peculiar  proper 
names,  and  is  of  particular  interest 
to  students  of  Greek  law,  not  only 
as  a  mortgage  of  about  300  b.  c,  but 
especially  as  a  record  of  a  sale  sub- 
ject to  redemption.  During  the  cam- 
gaign  of  1912,  too,  the  workers  at 
ardis  brought  to  light  a  large  num- 
ber of  complete  Lydian  inscriptions; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  a  bilin- 
gual inscription  in  Lydian  and 
Aramaic,  which  promises  to  be  the 
means  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
Lydian  language.  Once  this  is  suc- 
cessfully interpreted,  it  may  throw 
strong  light  on  the  language  and 
traditional  Lydian  origin  of  the 
Etruscans.  Another  important  "find" 
of  the  present  year  at  Sardis  is  a 
Greek  inscription  of  early  imperial 
times,  139  lines  in  length,  which 
makes  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  history 
in  Asia  Minor   at  that  period.     As 


these  are  still  unpublished,  more  <fe- 
tailed  description  must  be  postponed 
to  a  later  time. 

Latin  Inscriptions. — In  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Archasology,  xv,  523- 
532,  under  the  title  "The  El-Tekkfyeii 
Inscriptions,"  Charles  R.  Brown,  re- 
cently Director  of  the  American 
School  in  Jerusalem,  discussed  the 
text  of  three  Roman  milestonci 
which  he  had  found  near  a  railway 
station  34  kilometres  from  Damascus. 
One  of  these  belonged  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  two  to  that  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  all  proved  to  have  been 
previously  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Corpus  of  Latin  In- 
scriptions. In  the  same  journal,  xri, 
1912,  97-100,  A.  W.  Van  Buren  pub- 
lished  eleven  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  The 
preceding  article  of  the  same  issue 
(pp.  94-96)  is  by  H.  L.  Wilson,  and 
brings  to  light  "A  New  Collegium  at 
Rome."  This  collegium  or  associa- 
tion was  that  of  the  dealers  in  pig- 
ments and  especially  in  the  red 
mineral  dye  known  as  minium.  The 
facts  are  derived  from  a  finely  cut 
inscription,  found  by  Wilson  in 
Rome  in  1911,  which  records  a  gift 
of  silver  statues  to  the  association 
in  question.  In  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  xxxiii,  168-185, 
also,  Wilson  in  the  seventh  article  of 
his  series  on  the  Latin  inscriptions 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
added  30  sepulchral  inscriptions  to 
those  previously  published.  Two  of 
these  were  of  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  their  reproduction  in  a 
plate,  one  on  account  of  the  sculp- 
tured figure  of  a  praying  girl  above 
the  inscription,  the  other  on  account 
of  the  cursive  forms  of  some  of  the 
letters.  Possibly  the  most  interest- 
ing epigraphical  task  undertaken  by 
an  American  during  the  year  was  the 
decipherment  and  publication  of  the 
leaden  curse  tablets  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Museum  by  Wil- 
liam Sherwood  Fox.  This  work,  orig- 
inally begun  at  Wilson's  suggestion 
as  a  doctoral  dissertation,  considera- 
bly transcends  the  ordinary  limits  of 
such  monographs;  and  appears  in 
its  final  form  as  a  special  supple- 
ment to  the  thirty-third  volume  of 
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the  American  Journal  of  Philology. 
From  a  promiscuous  heap  of  several 
hundred  small  fragments  of  lead, 
closely  written  over  in  the  cursive 
Latin   script,    Fox   was    able    to    re- 


construct five  distinct  curse  tablets, 
each  with  about  45  lines  of  new 
Latin  text,  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  ancient  literature  of  maledic- 
tion. 


MUSIC 

S.  H.  J.  Simpson 


Orchestral  Music:  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic.— In  April  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  appealed  to  th^ 
public  to  help  in  establishing  the  so- 
ciety on  a  permanent  and  business- 
like basis.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment the  corporation  consists  of 
musical,  sustaining  and  annual  mem- 
bers. Sustaining  members  contribute 
at  least  $50,000;  fellows  in  per- 
petuity, $10,000;  fellows  for  life, 
f  1,000;  annual  members  at  least  $10. 
The  society  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors  of  three  musical  and 
nine  sustaining  members.  The  Pulit- 
zer bequest  (see  American  Yeab 
Book,  1911,  p.  769)  was  contingent 
upon  the  acquisition  of  at  least  1,000 
annual  members  representing  the 
general  public.  Late  in  Octol^r  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the 
requisite  number  of  subscribers  had 
been  obtained,  and  that  under  the 
termb  of  the  bequest  the  society  was 
qualified  to  receive  the  half -naill ion 
dollar  gift. 

Boston  Symphony, — Max  Fiedler 
terminated  his  connection  with  the 
Boston      Symphony      Orchestra      in 


responsible  for  the  somewhat  unusual 
feat  of  publishing  50  progranmies  in 
advance.  He  is  succeeded  by  Ernst 
Kunwald,  late  director  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  who  con- 
ducted his  first  concert  in  Cincinnati 
Nov.  15. 

Blinneapolis  Symphony. — The  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Emil  Ober- 
hoeffer,  has  attained  extraordinary 
development  since  its  organization 
nine  years  ago,  made  an  extensive 
concert  tour  in  the  Spring.  As  guest 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  a  concert 
was  given  in  New  York  in  April. 
This  organization,  which  started  with 
a  membership  of  44,  weekly  re- 
hearsals, and  a  guaranty  fund  of 
$10,000,  now  numbers  80  musicians, 
rehearses  daily,  and  is  guaranteed 
$65,000  annually. 

London  Sjrmphony.— Arthur  Ni- 
kisch,  former  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  and  at  present  a  director 
at  the  Leipzig  Qeirandhaua^  returned 
to  America  after  an  absence  of  nine 
years,  and  made  a  rapid  and  exten- 
sive tour  with  the  London  Symphony 
March,  and  was  succeeded  by  Karl  i  Orchestra.  Four  concerts  were  given 
Muck,  who  returned  to  America  after  |  in  New  York  April  8,  10,  28  and  29. 
a  four-year*s  absence,  and  made  his  Novelties. — The  year*8  output  in 
first  appearance  in  Boston  Oct.  10.  orchestral  compositions  of  the  first 
He  is  under  contract  for  a  five-years*  rank  has  been  curiously  meagre, 
engagement.  Dr.  Muck  is  succeeded  |  Sibelius  has  a  symphony,  George 
at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  by  Emil  I  Chadwiek  a  symphonic  suite,  and  in- 
Paur,  sometime  conductor  of  the  Bos-    cidental      music      to      Shakespeare's 


ton  Symphony,  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  Pittsburgh  orchestras,  who 
inaugurated  his  Berlin  engagement 
by  conducting  a  performance  of  "/>ie 
Meister singer"  Sept.  7. 

Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  Orches- 
tras.— Leopold  Stokowski,  for  some 
years  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  or- 
chestra, abruptly  severed  his  relations 
with  that  organization  in  March,  and 
was  relieved  from  his  contract.  In 
October  he  made  his  d4but  as  leader 
of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra,  and  is 


"Othello"  bv  the  late  Samuel  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor  was  performed  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  London,  on 
April  9.  The  New  York  Philharmonic 
on  Feb.  15  played  a  posthumous  sym- 
phony of  Dvorak,  the  rights  for  the 
first  American  performance  of  which 
had  been  secured  by  Josef  Stransky. 
As  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  was  the 
first  public  performance  by  any  or- 
chestra of  the  Bohemian  composer's 
youthful  work.  Much  discussion  has 
been  aroused  concerning  the  author- 
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ship  of  a  symphony,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  discovered  by  Prof. 
Fritz  Steinbach  in  the  archives  of  the 
University  of  Jena.  This  so-called 
"Jena  Symphony,"  which  popular 
opinion  ascribes  to  Beethoven,  for 
reasons  circumstantial  rather  than 
because  of  striking  similarity  to  his 
known  works,  was  first  publically 
played  in  St.  Petersburg  in  December, 
1911.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  Boston,  Dec.  20,  1011.  In  March, 
Paris  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
performance  of  a  series  of  excep- 
tionally beautiful  symphonic  pictures, 
by  Ernest  Fanelli,  who  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Piern6  copying  music  for 
a  living. 

Soloists. — Among  the  foreign  solo- 
ists appearing  in  America  during 
1912  were  Josef  Lh6vinne,  de  Pach- 
mann  (who  bade  farewell  to  America) , 
Katherine  Goodson,  Harold  Bauer, 
Leopold  Godowsky  (after  an  absence 
of  ten  years),  and  Tina  Lerner,  pian- 
ists; Kreisler,  Kubelik,  Katharine 
Parlow,  Zimbalist,  Mischa  Elman 
and  Ysaye,  violinists;  Schumann- 
Heink,  Tetrazzini,  Cahier  and  Elena 
Gerhardt,  singers. 

Mendelssohn  Hall,  in  West  Fortieth 
street.  New  York,  which  was  for 
years  the  home  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club,  and  has  provided  accom- 
modation for  the  Kneisels  and  similar 
organizations,  closed  its  doors  to 
music  in  the  autumn  of  1011,  and 
was  torn  down  during  the  summer 
of  1912.  The  new  Aeolian  Hall,  seat- 
ing 1,800,  though  larger  than  the 
strictly  chamber-music  room,  is  much 
smaller  than  Carnegie  Hall,  and  is 
suited  for  both  chamber  and  orches- 
tral music.  It  was  opened  by  Gott- 
fried Galston,  with  a  pianoforte  re- 
cital, Nov.  2.  With  good  acoustics, 
and  the  promise  of  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  the  new  hall  bids 
fair  to  fill  an  extreme  need. 

Opera:  "Mona." — The  prize  opera 
by  Horatio  Parker  and  Brian  Hooker 
(see  American  Year  Book,  1912,  p. 
768)  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  March  14.  Broadly  speaking, 
popular  opinion  is  more  generously 
in  its  favor  than  the  judgment  of 
the  critics — and  this,  too,  although 
the  opera   is  not  essentially  melodi- 


ous. National  pride  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  entirely  American  opera 
is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  this  ap- 
proval, but  beyond  that  the  public 
recognized  a  poem  of  picturesque 
beauty,  skilfully  set  to  exquisite  and 
forceful  music.  The  lacks  are  pri- 
marily neither  with  book  nor  score 
alone,  rather  with  the  music  drama 
— ^briefly,  an  absence  of  the  dramatic 
elements  essential  to  a  lyric  drama, 
and  a  preponderance  of  musical  dia- 
logue. The  opera  was  produced  un- 
der the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz. 
Louise  Homer  created  the  title  rOle. 

"Ariadne." — Richard  Strauss'  opera 
"Ariadne  auf  Naxos"  the  book 
by  Hugo  von  Hofmannstahl,  had  its 
first  performance  in  Stuttgart,  Oct. 
24.  It  has  been  described  as  '^neither 
an  incidental  nor  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent work,  but  rather  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  with  orchestral  illustra- 
tion to  a  Moli^re  play  and  a  musical 
afterpiece  tacked  on,  in  the  guise  of 
a  one-act  opera." 

Among  other  novelties  and  pre- 
mieres are:  Wolf  Ferrari's  "Le 
Donne  Curioae^*  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Jan.  3,  new  in  America;  his  "Jewels 
of  the  Madonna"  had  its  first  Amer- 
ican production  at  Chicago  in  Feb- 
ruary; "Veraiegelt,"  by  Leo  Blech, 
Metropolitan,  Jan.  20,  premidre;  J. 
van  den  Eeden's  "Rhena"  Brussels, 
Feb.  15,  premUre;  Attilio  Parelli's 
one-act  opera  "A  Lover's  Quarrel," 
premise,  Philadelphia,  Mar.  6;  **Le 
Cobzar,"  by  Gabrielle  Ferrari,  pre- 
miere in  Paris  in  April ;  "The  Children 
of  Don,"  by  Josef  Holbrook,  at  Ham- 
mcrstein's  London  Opera  House,  June 
15,  premise;  Siegfried  Wagner's 
'^Banadietrich"  premise  in  June  at 
Vienna;  Zandonais'  "Conchita,"  pre- 
miere at  Co  vent  Garden  in  July. 
Henry  Hadley's  "Atonement  of  Pan" 
was  produced  in  San  Francisco,  Aug. 
10.  The  book  is  by  J.  D.  Redding; 
the  part  of  Pan  was  created  by  David 
Bispham.  Massenet's  "Cendrillon** 
had  its  first  American  performance 
at  the  Metropolitan  with  Maggie 
Teyte  in  the  title  rOle;  and  there  was 
also  an  interesting  revival  in  con- 
cert form,  April  14,  of  Monteverdi's 
"Orfeo/'  composed  in  1607.  Two 
stars  new  to  America  were  Marga- 
rete  Matzenauer,  a  German  mezzo 
from  Munich,  who  made  her  Ameri- 
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can  d^but  at  the  Metropolitan  as 
Amneris  in  "Alda,"  the  opening  night 
of  the  1911-12  season,  and  lita 
Ruffo  whose  d^but  as  Hamlet  in  a 
revival  of  Ambrose  Thomas's  opera 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  in  Novem- 
ber,  1912. 

Festivals  and  Choruses. — The  num- 
ber of  festivals  in  America,  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  was 
legion,  the  types  varying  from  that 
of  Worcester,  Mass. — the  small  city 
festival,  which  maintains  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  with  a  hetero- 
geneous make-up  of  programmes  and 
performers — to  the  gathering  of  wor- 
shippers at  Bayreuth.  At  the  latter, 
**D%€  Meister singer"  and  **Der  Ring 
des  Niehelungen**  were  performed, 
beginning  July  22,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Muck,  Richter,  Balling  and 
Siegfried  Wagner.  The  Munich  Mo- 
zart-Wagner festival  took  place  dur- 
ing the  nrst  week  in  August,  directed 
by  Walther  and  R»hr. 

A  competitive  international  mu- 
sical tournament,  for  choruses  and 
bands,  organized  by  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  was  held  May  26,  27,  and 
28.  A  large  number  of  choruses  took 
part,  including  several  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of 
Toronto.  The  latter  made  a  remark- 
ably successful  concert  tour  during 
the  winter,  with  the  Thomas  Orches- 
tra of  Chicago.  Two  concerts  were 
given  in  New  York  in  February. 

In  England,  the  Three  Choirs, 
Hereford,  Gloucester  and  Worcester, 
held  their  189th  annual  meeting  at 
Hereford  in  September.  Sir  Hubert 
Parry's  new  choral  work,  an  "Ode 
on  the  Nativity  of  Christ"  had  its 
first  hearing.  Another  English  work 
of  interest  is  Granville  Bantock's 
setting  for  unaccompanied  voices  of 
Swinburne's  poem  "Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don."  The  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety celebrated  its  100th  anniversary 
in  March.  On  the  roll  of  honor  of 
men  who  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  organization  are: 
Cherubini,  Weber,  Liszt,  Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr,  Wagner,  Gounod  and 
Sterndale  Bennett.  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah"  was  given  as  a  music 
drama  by  the  Moody  Manners  Com- 
pany in  Liverpool,  in   February. 


been  conducted  by  the  Dararosch 
family.  Walter  Damrosch  followed 
his  father,  the  founder,  and  was,  in 
turn,  succeeded  by  Frank  Damrosch, 
who  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
The  new  director,  Louis  Koemmenich, 
made  his  d^but  at  a  performance  of 
"Elijah,"  on   Dec.   3, 

The  Brahms  Festival.— The  first 
American  Brahms  festival  was  given 
in  New  York  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Damrosch  and  Walter  Dam- 
rosch. The  programmes  were  ar- 
ranged with  such  thoroughness  that 
discounting  the  "Song  of  Destiny," 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  and  the 
"Tragic  Overture,"  no  great  work 
beyond  the  magnitude  of  chamber- 
music  was  omitted  at  the  four  con- 
certs given  in  Carnegie  Hall,  on 
March  25,  27,  29  and  30,  by  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York> 
and  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York. 

Folk  Music. — England  has  been 
keenly  interested  for  the  past  few 
years  in  the  collecting  and  publish- 
ing of  folk  music.  The  word  "col- 
lecting" is  here  used  to  mean  noting 
down  words  and  music  of  songa 
directly  from  country-side  folk  sing- 
ers. Cecil  Sharp,  who  has  been  the 
most  ardent  leader  of  the  movement, 
was  awarded  a  Civil  List  Pension  of 
£100  per  annum  in  recognition  of  his 
services. 

Necrology. — Jules  Massenet,  the 
French  composer,  born  May  12,  1842^ 
died  Aug.  14,  1912.  Among  the 
large  number  of  operas  to  his  credit 
are  "Manon,  "Werther,"  "Le  Cid," 
"Ariane  et  Barbe-bleu,"  "Le  Jon- 
gleur de  Notre  Dame"  and  "Thais." 
Gustave  Charpentier,  composer  of 
"Louise,"  was  elected  to  the  chair 
in  the  Institut  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Massenet.  Among  the  other 
deaths  of  the  year  are  the  following: 
Hermann  Winkelmann,  who  died  near 
Vienna,  Jan.  19,  created  the  rOle  of 
Parsifal  at  Bayreuth  in  1882;  W.  S. 
B.  Mathews,  music  teacher  and  au- 
thor, born  London,  N.  H.,  1837,  died 
April  11;  Jan  Blockx,  the  Belgian 
pianist,  died  May  22,  aged  51 ;  Giulio 
Ricordi,  head  of  the  firm  of  pub- 
lishers in  Milan,  died  in  June,  aged 
71;     Gerrit    Smith,     1853,    organist. 


The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  ;  choir-master  and  professor  of  sacred 
since    its    foundation    in    1873,    has   music  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
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inary,  died  July  21 ;  Samuel  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  the  li^nglish  composer,  born 
Aug.  16,  1875,  died  Sept.  1;  Rudolf 
Fiege,  Berlin's  oldest  critic,  died  in 
September,  aged  82;  Edgar  Tinel, 
director  of  the  Brussels  conservatory, 
died  Oct.  28,  aged  58  j  Josef  Wien- 
iawski,  Polish  pianist,  brother  of  the 
violinist,  died  in  November,  aged  74. 

Municipal  Music. — In  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  the  conditions  of  municipal 
music  in  35  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  30,000  in  1908,  26  re- 
ported annual  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  band  or  orchestral  con- 
certs. They  are  New  York,  $100,000  j 
Philadelphia,  $30,000;  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
$16,500;  Boston,  $18,000  to  $25,000 
(in  1912,  $19,000);  Cleveland,  $10,- 
000;  Buffalo,  $6,000;  San  Francisco, 
$10,000;  Detroit,  Mich.,  $8,000;  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  $5,000;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  $11,000;  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
$3,750;  RochestCT,  N.  Y.,  $10,000; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $6,500;  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  appropriation  varies;  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  $1,500;  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$3,850;  Portland,  Oregon,  $6,000; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  about  $1,200;  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  $750;  Trenton,  N.  J., 
about  $2,000;  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  $500; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  $250  to  $300; 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  $750;  York,  Penn., 
$250;  Superior,  Wis.,  $750;  Elmira, 
N.   Y.,   $500. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Davenport,  la.,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  con- 
tribute to  city  music  from  their  re- 
spective park  or  other  special  funds. 
The  St.  Paul  park  fund  in  1912,  ap- 
portioned $12,078,  that  of  Denver, 
$21,000.  Five  cities— Chicago,  Des 
Moines,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  Pueblo,  Colo. — ^make  no 
municipal  appropriation  for  music  at 
present,  although  they  have  done  so 
m  the  past.  In  the  Pueblo  parks, 
refreshment  stands  net  enough  to 
supply  band  music.  Denver,  Roches- 
ter and  Charleston,  S.  C,  combine 
their  city  appropriations  with  regular 
contributions  from  street  railways. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  a  band  sup- 
ported by  public  donations;  Cincin- 
nati music  receives  private  as  well 
as  municipal  assistance.  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  a  symphony  orchestra, 
which,  though  supported  by  private 
contributions,  gives  free  concerts 
once  or  twice  a  week.     During  1912 


a  police  band  was  organized  in  Phil- 
adelphia, composed  of  active  members 
of  the  police  force.  The  municipal 
activities  here  listed  are  chiefly 
limited  to  summer  oui-door  concerts. 
Boston,  Rochester  and  Cleveland  are 
exceptions.  Cleveland  furnishes  mu- 
sic "in  community  houses,  at  skating 
events  and  at  athletic  contests  con- 
ducted  by   the   city." 

San  Francisco. — The  system  of  mu- 
nicipal music  is  new  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  appropriation  was 
included  in  the  budget  for  the  first 
time  in  1912.  At  present  writing, 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  continuation 
of  the  summer  concerts  indoors  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season. 

Boston. — In  his  annual  report  to 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  dated  Feb. 
12,  1912,  the  chairman  of  the  Music 
Department  announces  the  expendi- 
ture for  public  music  of  $17,599.15 
out  of  an  appropriation  of  $17,600. 
The  total  attendance  at  summer  band 
concerts  is  estimated  at  316,050,  at 
75  concerts.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son 53  concerts  were  given.  Of  these, 
29  were  orchestral  concerts,  18  cham- 
ber music  concerts,  and  six  organ  re- 
citals. Twenty-nine  of  these  concerts 
were  given  between  Feb.  1  and  April 
26,  1911,  and  the  remainder  between 
Nov.  28,  1911,  and  Feb.  1,  1912.  The 
total  attendance  is  estimated  at  49,- 
756. 

Although  municipal  orchestras  have 
been  projected  with  a  varying  degree 
of  success  in  some  of  the  cities 
listed  above,  Boston  is  the  only  one 
actually  supporting  such  an  organi- 
zation. On  Jan.  17,  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture and  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Cities;  it  authorized  the  city  of 
Boston  to  appropriate  annually,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  city  real  estate  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
municipal  opera  house. 

New  York. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  current  municipal  administration 
the  park  and  pier  music  in  its  pres- 
ent form  had  its  birth  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  commissioner  of  docks  and 
ferries,  the  commissioner  of  parks, 
and  a  new  official  designated  as  the 
supervisor  of  municipal   concerts   in 
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parks  and  recreation  piers.  The 
$100,000  annual  municipal  appropri- 
ation is  divided  between  the  piers 
and  parks,  and  provides  for  a  force 
of  about  70  bands  and  conductors. 
During  the  summer  of  1912,  the  pe- 
culiar problem  of  New  York's  varied 
population  was  successfully  met  by 
suiting  the  programmes  in  different 
neighborhoods  to  the  national  tastes 
of  the  foreign  quarters  along  the 
docks. 

Bibliography. — The  following  list 
of  books  of  the  year  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  makes  no  pretense  to 
exhaustiveness.  Some  of  the  works 
written  in  English  are  published  both 
in  England  and  America: 

AuGNBR,   J.    H. — TreaUae   on  Harmony, 

Pt.  II.     (Boston.) 
Batka,     R.,     and     Werner,     H. — Hugo 

Wolf 9  Kritiken.     (Leipzig.) 
Davison,  J.   W. — From  Mendelssohn  to 

Wagner,     (London.) 
Dickinson,    E. — Art    of    Ustening    to 

Good  Music.     (New  York.) 
Study  of  the  History  of  Music  (rev. 

ed.).      (New    York.) 
Evans,    E. — J.    Brahms'    Handbook    to 

the  Vocal   Works.      (London.) 
Ford,     K.— Short    History    of    English 
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THE   DRAMA 
MoNTBOSE  J.  Moses 


A  dramatic  season  does  not  begin 
the  first  of  the  year,  nor  does  it  end 
the  last  day  of  December.  The  man- 
ager takes  his  annual  continental 
rush  in  March,  and  by  the  close  of  a 
theatrical  season  in  May,  he  has  his 
plans  fairly  well  formulated  for  the 
opening  of  his  theatres  in  mid- 
August.  Therefore,  to  accord  with 
the  Roman  calendar  and  still  be  true 
to  the  actual  theatrical  year,  the 
season  of  1911-12  was  at  its  height 
when  1912  was  ushered  in.  The 
amusement  public  had  already  ap- 
proved of  DeMille's  'The  Woman," 
a  play  of  American  political  condi- 
tions with  the  close  study  of  type  in 
a  hotel  telephone  girl;  of  "Disraeli," 
Parker's  romantic  portrait  of  the 
statesman,  which  certain  English 
critics  pronounced  un-English;  of 
"Bought  and  Paid  For,"  by  Broad- 
hurat,  with  its  glitter  and  one  emo- 
tional scene;  of  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings,"  a  Scotch  domestic  comedy 


by  Graham  Moffat,  charming  as  a 
novelty;  of  the  Irish  Players  whose 
performance  of  Synge's  fantastic 
"Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  re- 
sulted in  a  vicious  one-night  riot, 
the  noise  of  which  rang  through  the 
Christmas  holidays;  of  Belasco's  'The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  an  effective 
presentment  of  spiritism,  heightened 
by  the  natural  work  of  David  War- 
field.  The  successes  of  all  these  be- 
came part  of  the  dramatic  history  of 
1912,  together  with  the  spectacular 
"Garden  of  Allah,"  which  swamped 
the  Hichens  novel  in  scenery,  and 
which,  in  a  way,  overclouded  his 
name  because  of  the  collaboratidn  of 
Mary  Anderson;  and  Knoblauch's 
"Kismet,"  whose  appeal  was  so 
largely  dependent  on  the  colorful  and 
romantic  braggadocio  of  Otis  Skin- 
ner. On  New  Year's  Ere  and  New 
Year's  Day  these  were  the  dramas 
that  were  holding  their  own. 
The   economic   condition   confront- 
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ing  such  a  city  as  New  York  in  a 
theatrical  way  has  always  presented 
difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  in  1912 
has  been  the  question  of  supply  and 
demand.  At  least  ten  new  theaters 
have  opened  during  the  past  twelve 
months  with  no  special  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  sufficiently  good  plays  are 
being  written  to  keep  the  houses  open 
without  a  loss  to  the  manager. 
There  are  so  many  theaters  in  New 
York,  still  the  theatrical  Mecca, 
however  Chicago  may  be  developing 
in  that  line,  that  the  critic  finds  him 


when  often  there  are  two  or  more 
openings,  while  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  a  theatrical  clien- 
tele when  a  public  has  nearly  forty 
amusement   centers    to    choose   from. 

Miss  Grace  George's  very  brief  en- 
gagement in  Cicely  Hamilton's  "Just 
to  Get  Married"  was  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  comedy,  however 
caustic  it  aimed  to  be  regarding  the 
full  significance  of  its  title  in  modern 
life.  A  Hawaiian  play  of  much 
unique  color  was  Richard  Walton 
Tully's  "The  Bird  of  Paradise";  the 
plot  did  not  bear  analysis,  the  total 
effect  being  dependent  on  native  at- 
mosphere and  on  the  distinctive  act- 
ing of  Miss  Laurette  Taylor  in  the 
rOle  of  Luana,  an  Hawaiian  girl. 

Lewis  Waller  entered  the  mana- 
gerial ranks  as  producer  of  "A  But- 
terfly on  the  Wheel,"  by  Hemmerde 
and  Neilson,  in  which  a  sensational 
court-room  scene  during  the  trial  of 
a  divorce  case  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  Miss  Madge  Tither- 
idge;  it  also  introduced  to  American 
audiences  the  earnest  personality  of 
Sidney  Valentine  as  leading  counsel. 
An  over- talked  play  was  Miss  Marion 
Fairfax's  "The  Talker,"  reminiscent 
of  Eueene  Walter's  "Paid  in   Full." 

In  the  dramatization  of  John  Fox's 
"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 
we  were  given  another  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  a  good  novel  does  not 
always  mean  a  good  play. 

One  of  the  sensations  of  the  year 
was  the  Max  Reinhardt  wordless 
play,  "SumurOn,"  a  story  scarcely 
fit  for  words,  but  affording  ample 
scope  for  inpressionistic  scenery  and 
stage  grouping,  along  the  line  of 
suggestions  further  developed  by 
'^'^rdon  Craig,  as  well  as  noteworthy 


acting  by  a  German  company  from 
the  Deutsches  Theatre.  Mme.  Simone, 
undoubtedly  an  actress  of  tempera- 
ment, struggled  through  an  unfavor- 
able engagement  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
exploitation  of  Bernstein.  Late  in 
January,  she  produced  Donnay's  "The 
Return  from  Jerusalem,"  adequately 
translated  by  Owen  Johnson;  the 
theme  was  a  typical  French  handling 
of  the  Jewish  question. 

Not  being  able  to  force  the  public 
into  a  liking  for  A.  E.  W.  Mason's 
"The    Witness    for    the    Defence,"    a 


self  sorely  pressed  on  "first  nights,"   case  of  murder  in  India  covered  up 


for  the  sake  of  the  woman  who  did 
it.  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  revived  the 
delightful  Hubert  Henry  Davies 
comedy,  "Cousin  Kate,"  and  pre- 
sented an  ironical  one-act  farce  by 
Barrie,  "A  Slice  of  Life,"  satirical 
of  the  advanced  drama,  and  requiring 
a  deep  sense  of  burlesque.  Miss 
Gertrude  Elliott  struggled  through 
the  well-written  but  inane  Pinero 
comedy,   "Preserving   Mr.   Panmure." 

Winthrop  Ames  opened  his  Little 
Theatre  with  the  presentation  of  John 
Galsworthy's  humanistic  and  fantas- 
tic comedy,  "The  Pigeon."  The  play- 
house is  a  model  of  good  taste, 
affording  just  the  intimacy  the  so- 
called  "new  drama"  demands.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Ames  offered  a  series  of 
afternoon  performances  of  a  dreary 
thirteenth  century  drama,  "The 
Flower  of  the  Palace  of  Han,"  and 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  "The  Terri- 
ble Meek,"  an  earnest  one-act  piece 
which  raised  a  storm  of  comment  be- 
cause, played  in  semi-darkness,  its 
final  revelation  disclosed  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion.  In  both  plays 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison  took  the 
lead. 

Henry  Miller's  vehicle  was  A.  E. 
Thomas's  "The  Rainbow,"  a  senti- 
mental comedy  of  the  home  type, 
whose  charm  was  largely  due  to  the 
acting  which  unfolded  the  story  of 
how  a  father  can  live  down  his  past, 
uplifted  by  the  dainty  girlishness  of 
his  daughter.  The  writing,  in  spots, 
was  sparkling.  At  a  Woman  Suf- 
frage Party  benefit,  marked  by  medi- 
ocrity, Bernard  Shaw's  "Press  Cut- 
tings" was  cleverly  done  by  Oswald 
Yorke  and  company;  here  is  a  skill 
deserving  of  more  legitimate  presen- 
tation. 
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A  disagreeable  tragedy,  but  none 
the  less  an  acute  study  of  Japanese 
character,  was  "The  Typhoon,"  trans- 
lated from  the  Hungarian  and  effec- 
tively portrayed  by  Walker  White- 
aide.  Charles  Hawtrey  appeared  in 
Charles  H.  Brookfleld's  "Dear  Old 
Charlie;"  his  audiences  were  thor- 
oughly depressed  by  the  dullness  of 
this  farce.  But  a  melodramatic  farce, 
typical  of  American  manufacture, 
"Officer  666,"  was  much  more  divert- 
ing in  its  police  atmosphere. 

Rudolf  Besier^s  "Lady  Patricia," 
a  brilliant  but  meandering  comedy, 
was  Mrs.  Fiske's  spring  vehicle,  Lewis 
Waller's  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  was 
overclouded  by  memories  of  Mans- 
field's faultless  painting  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  romantic  hero. 

The  season  of  1911-12,  for  so  the 
spring  of  1912  may  be  termed,  closed 
in  a  whirl  of  noteworthy  comic-opera 
revivals.  Of  course  the  manager 
catered  to  the  average  taste  for  mus- 
ical comedy  in  such  a  piece  as  "Two 
Little  Brides,"  which  James  T.  Pow- 
ers did  his  best  to  enliven,  but  the 
public  showed  their  good  taste  by 
patronizing  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
pieces  which,  to  the  splendid  credit 
of  Messrs.  Shubert  and  Brady  were 

fiven  in  notable  fashion.  "Patience" 
as  lost  none  of  its  zest;  neither  have 
"Pinafore,"  "The  Mikado,"  and  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  though  the  lat- 
ter is  not  replete  with  the  lyrics  which 
ever  remain  classics  of  their  kind. 
De  Koven's  American  light  opera, 
"Robin  Hood,"  was  likewise  sump- 
tuously revived,  exhibiting  all  its 
original  freshness  of  melody  and  cos- 
tume, but  as  a  librettist,  Harry  B. 
Smith  is  not  of  the  same  class  as 
Gilbert.  These  revivals  are  doing 
much  for  public  taste. 

One  of  the  last  productions  was 
Paul  Armstrong's  "Ihe  Greyhound," 
whose  scenes  mostly  occurred  on  the 
Mauretania,  and  whose  melodramatic 
plot  dealt  with  mid-ocean  gambling 
and  many  more  melodramatic  inci- 
dents. 

The  theatrical  year  of  1912-13 
opened  with  a  big  success,  James 
Montgomery's  "Ready  Money,"  which 
very  cleverly,  even  though  noisily, 
demonstrated  how  money  draws  money 
by  the  mere  show  of  it  in  race-track 
fashion.    "The  Master  of  the  House," 


by  Edgar  James,  was  aimed  to  teach 
the  great  lesson  of  dispelling  domes- 
tic monotony,  and  Philip  Bartholo- 
mae's  "Little  Miss  Brown"  was  a 
farce  based  on  the  rule  of  hotels 
that  no  woman  can  register  at  night 
without  baggage  or  reference  or  a 
husband. 

A  period  of  successes  now  began  to 
open  other  theatres.  But  with  them 
came  the  very  evident  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  American  manager 
to  seek  for  English  material  and  En- 
glish companies.  Shaw's  "Fanny's 
First  Play"  is  a  brilliant  satire  on 
dramatic  critical  life  in  London, 
and  on  modern  children  breaking 
from  the  traditions  of  their  parents. 
This  new  product,  produced  here  and 
abroad  by  Granville  Barker,  shows 
signs  of  a  heart  beneath  the  sharp 
flow  of  wit.  Bennett  and  Knoblauch's 
"Milestones,"  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  prejudices  and  progress 
of  1860,  1885  and  1912,  is  largely  de- 
pendent for  its  charm  upon  the 
"growing  old"  process  of  its  charac- 
ters and  the  feminine  contrast  in 
costume  of  the  three  periods.  The 
play  is  conventional,  the  wit  of  a 
sentimental  kind. 

"June  Gladness"  was  the  venture  of 
Henry  K.  Webster  into  the  realm  of 
drama,  a  scorchingly  earnest  play  in 
which  a  mother,  thoroughly  white- 
washed, never  satisfactorily  explains 
herself  to  her  daughter  June,  whose 
birth  was  the  result  of  that  madness. 
Mr.  Webster's  philosophical  intent 
was  stronger  than  his  logic.  Pinero's 
much-talked-of  "The  *Mind  the  Paint' 
Girl"  was  given  to  Miss  Billie  Burke, 
and  she  acquitted  herself  markedly 
in  the  rOle  of  the  show  girl  who 
finally  captures  a  viscount  and  flaunts 
the  fact  in  the  face  of  the  English 
public.  Sutro's  "The  Perplexed  Hus- 
band" gave  John  Drew  the  usual 
middle-aged  rOle  which  has  to  cope 
with  a  recalcitrant  wife  whose  head 
is  momentarily  befogged  with  suf- 
frage ideas. 

"The  Ne'er-do-well"  was  a  dire  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Charles  Klein 
to  convert  Rex  Beach's  novel  into  a 
play.  The  melodrama  of  it  was 
crude,  the  Panama  Canal  incentive 
a  farce;  in  fact  the  comedy  was 
largely  farcical.  David  Belasco's 
contribution    to   the   year    has    been 
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Alice  Bradley's  "The  Grovernor's 
Lady,"  a  simple  plot  of  a  wife  too 
old-fashioned  to  meet  the  exacting 
post  her  husband  makes  for  her,  and 
Edward  Locke's  "The  Case  of  Becky," 
wherein  Miss  Starr  depicts  a  dual 
personality  with  creditable  effect.  In 
both  pieces,  Belasco  dramatizes  ac- 
cessories; the  final  act  of  the  first 
piece  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
Childs  Restaurant;  the  final  act  of 
the  second  piece  is  a  doctor's  labora- 
tory where  the  whole  secret  of  Becky's 
fear  is  hypnotized  out  of  the  villain. 
Neither  piece  is  distinctive,  except 
in  mounting. 

Unlucky  in  Knoblauch's  "Discovery 
of  America,"  Mr.  Waller  was  thrown 
back  upon  Shakespeare  who  offered 
him  a  most  suitable  rOle  in  "Henry 
V."  Frederick  Arnold  Kummer  chose 
a  striking  title  in  "The  Brute"  which 
failed  to  come  up  to  expectations, 
even  though  it  had  the  elements  of 
grip  in  the  problem  confronting  hus- 
band and  wife — the  latter  made  rich 
by  one  whom  the  husband  supposed 
to  be  a  mutual  friend,  but  who  was 
in  reality  his  wife's  lover.  More 
virile  and  closer  to  American  condi- 
tion is  Bayard  Veiller's  "Within  the 
Law,"  whose  main  object  is  exem- 
plified in  the  person  of  a  girl  wrongly 
accused  of  theft,  wrongly  imprisoned 
and  determined  to  "get  even"  with 
her  employer.  If  one  knows  the  law, 
one  may  steal  up  to  the  limits  of 
the  law;  this  immoral  supposition 
detracts  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
character  of  the  girl  who  propounds 
the  theory. 

The  present  reviewer  boldly  dis- 
counts musical  comedy,  but  has  taken 
"The  Count  of  Luxembourg"  as  an 
imported  specimen.  The  music  by 
Lehar,  of  "Merry  Widow"  fame,  is 
sweet,  but  reminiscent,  while  a  waltz 
up  and  down  stairs  relates  it  to  the 
type  which  also  includes  "The  Siren," 
cut  to  the  limitations  of  Donald 
Brian.  The  "books"  to  these  pieces 
are  invariably  dull.  Even  Wallace 
Irwin,  one  of  our  keenest  newspaper 
himiorists,  was  unable  to  give  the 
zest  and  snap  of  a  good  story  to 
Walter  Damrbsch's  lyrical  score,  "The 
Dove  of  Peace,"  which  contains  some 
delightful  orchestration. 

Had  'The  New  Sin,"  by  B.  Mac- 
Donald      Hastings,      been      properly 


launched  instead  of  being  given  on 
its  opening  night  in  New  York  to  a 
select  audience,  it  might  not  have 
roused  public  antagonism.  It  pre- 
sented the  unusual  situation  of  seven 
men  in  the  cast  and  no  women ; 
it  discussed  the  conditions  of  a  will 
which  made  it  seem  incumbent  on  the 
part  of  a  family's  eldest  son  to  com- 
mit  suicide;  its  characterization  was 
unusually  strong.  But  an  anti-climax 
was  reached  when  the  author,  forsak- 
ing his  printed  version,  wrote  a 
fourth  act  in  order  to  do  the  think- 
ing which  an  audience  would  natur- 
ally have  done  after  the  third  act. 
The  piece,  originally  produced  in 
Chicago,  was  speedily  killed. 

"Little  Women,"  dramatized  by 
Marian  de  Forest  from  the  Alcott 
story,  has  met  with  wide  acceptance 
despite  the  fact  that  every  lover  of 
the  book  had  at  least  one  ideal  shat- 
tered; it  is  a  clean  and  wholesome 
piece  for  the  schoolgirl,  while  for  the 
nursery  citizen,  Winthrop  Ames'  pro- 
duction of  "Snow  White"  has  special 
and  deserved  appeal.  The  tendency 
to  give  children's  plays  is  seen  by 
the  active  preparation  of  managers 
for  the  Christmas  holidays  in  New 
York,  and  undoubtedly  later  through 
the  country:  Belasco's  production  of 
Rostand's  "The  Good  Little  Devil"; 
Eleanor  Gates  Tully's  "The  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl";  Maude  Adams's 
revival  of  "Peter  Pan,"  and  the  opera 
presentation  of  "Hansel  and  GreteL" 

In  presenting  Schnitzler's  "Anatol," 
Mr.  Ames  showed  discrimination  in 
using  Granville  Barker's  adaptation. 
At  best  the  piece  moves  on  the  thin 
edge  of  decency;  its  delicacy  dependi 
absolutely  on  its  Viennese  sparkle. 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue,"  by  Cosmo 
Hamilton,  was  wrongly  pictured  on 
the  bill-boards  as  a  morality  play; 
instead  it  was  a  modern  comedy  pre^ 
senting  the  vital  question  how  much 
of  the  sex  problem  should  be  told 
our  children.  The  piece  was  crudely, 
even  slovenly,  developed,  but  deserves 
respectful  notice  because  of  its  sincere 
intention.  Even  the  good  acting  of 
Miss  Helen  Ware  could  not  save 
Elmer  Harris's  "Trial  Marriage," 
which  considered  the  subject  of  its 
title  with  actual  and  unhappy  re- 
sults; the  practice  of  the  theory  wsji 
flimsily  argued. 
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An  unfortunate  spectacular  fiasco 
was  George  C.  Tyler's  sumptuous  pro- 
duction 01  "The  Daughter  of  Heaven," 
by  Judith  Gautier  and  Pierre  Loti; 
the  latter  came  to  New  York  and 
personally  supervised  the  rehearsals. 
But  there  was  too  much  China,  too 
many  long  speeches  about  the  unity 
of  the  yellow  race,  and  too  little  real 
passion  or  real  play.  A  dignified  at- 
tempt, illustrative  of  the  heat  tradi- 
tions and  the  most  restrained  use 
of  scene,  was  William  Faversham's 
"Julius  Caesar,"  wherein  the  actor 
played  Antony  to  Tyrone  Power's 
Brutus,  Frank  Keenan's  Cassius,  and 
Julie  Opp's  Portia.  In  every  way 
the  performance  was  worthy  of  the 

?»raise  it  received.  Shakespeare  was 
urther  adequately  and  at  times  nota- 
bly represented  by  the  Marlowe- 
Sothern  combination  in  repertory. 

Jules  E.  Goodman's  "The  Point  of 
View"  was  nondescript  and  a  failure, 
as  was  also  Augustus  Thomas's  "The 
Model."  Quickly  upon  Mr.  Thomas's 
one  failure  came  another  in  "Mere 
Man,"  supposed  to  be  a  play  on 
suffrage,  and  brilliant  in  its  first 
act,  as  far  as  writing  is  concerned, 
but  it  led  nowhere  and  its  character- 
ization was  specious. 

John  Mason  appeared  in  Bern- 
stein's "The  Attack,"  an  adaptation 
of  the  usual  French  play  of  affairs, 
working  up  to  one  scene  of  brawn 
and  muscle  where  the  hero,  accused 
of  theft,  bullies  one  of  his  political 
constituents  into  coming  to  his  de- 
fense. The  piece  was  a  moderate  suc- 
cess. Miss  Annie  Russell,  under  pat- 
ronage, headed  her  own  company  in 
a  repertory  of  English  classical  com- 
edy including  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer." "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
and  "The  Rivals";  a  certain  amateur- 
ish quality  was  evident,  but  in  no 
way  detracted  from  the  amusement 
of  these  favorites  in  drama. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  success  of  the 
late  fall  has  been  "The  Yellow 
Jacket,"  by  George  C.  Hazelton  and 
Benrimo,  presented  in  the  Chinese 
manner  with  all  the  curious  accesso- 
ries of  the  Chinese  theatre.  Nazim- 
ova's  appearance  in  James  Bernard 
Pagan's  adaptation  of  "Bella  Donna" 
from  the  Hichens  novel,  marked  her 
dominant  element  of  disagreeable 
sensuality.      As    a    rebel    from    such 


darkness,  William  Collier  in  his  own 
play,  "Never  Say  Die,"  is  a  suitable 
contrast. 

The  rapidity  with  which  plays 
come  and  go  is  only  slight  indication 
of  the  strain  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
ducing  managers.  Success  is  balanced 
by  failure:  Carlyle  Moore's  farcical 
"Stop  Thief"  is  being  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  those  who  were  loyal  to 
"Officer  666,"  while  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart's  "Cheer  Up"  languishes, 
despite  the  recollection  of  tnis  au- 
thor's "Seven  Days." 

England  continues  to  supply  us 
with  dramas  of  an  intimate  nature — 
not  too  bright  in  atmosphere,  but 
close  studies,  literary  in  the  color  of 
their  dialogue.  Examples  of  such 
have  been  found  in  Stanley  Hough- 
ton's "Hindle  Wakes"  and  Githa 
Sowerby's  "Rutherford  and  Son." 
Both  are  of  somber  character  and 
both  tinffed  with  dialect.  They  are 
middle  class  in  atmosphere,  and  in 
both  there  is  the  domineering  figure 
of  a  father  ruling  the  household  in 
unrelenting  fashion.  They  are  excel- 
lent reading  plays,  "Rutherford  and 
Son"  being  exceptionally  strong  in 
construction.  "Hindle  Wakes"  brought 
to  America  Herbert  Lomas,  whose 
rOle  of  the  father,  Nathaniel  Jeffcote, 
was  created  in  Miss  Horniman's 
repertory  company  of  Manchester.  In 
the  second  piece  Norman  McKinnel 
gave  a  masterly  delineation  of 
Rutherford. 

Charles  Frohman's  treatment  of 
Elizabeth  Baker's  "Chains"  was 
astounding.  In  its  original  form, 
when  presented  by  the  manager  in  his 
London  Repertory  Theatre  scheme, 
the  play  dealt  with  the  wage-earner's 
problems  in  England.  These  condi- 
tions and  mundane  struggles,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  American 
audiences,  were  transferred  to  New 
Jersey,  and  the  playbill  announced 
"Chains"  as  a  play  by  Porter  Emer- 
son Browne,  and  Miss  Baker  was 
credited  with  having  furnished 
"ideas."  The  Americanized  version 
was  filled  with  a  coarseness  the  orig- 
inal did  not  possess,  and  Miss  Baker 
must  have  taken  some  satisfaction  in 
the  result,  for  "Chains"  ran  only  one 
matinee. 

An  English  offering  which  is  doing 
a  most  astounding  business  is  Raleigh 
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and  Hamilton's  melodrama  of  sport- 
ing life,  "The  Whip."  One  of  the 
largest  theatres  in  New  York  is 
packed  from  pit  to  dome  every  per- 
formance, and  audiences  are  thrilled 
by  an  automobile  smash-up,  a  rail- 
road wreck,  and  a  most  realistic  race. 
This  piece  contains  all  the  essential 
elements  of  melodrama — a  villain 
steeped  in  unmistakable  blackness,  a 
broadly  subtle  adventuress,  a  believ- 
ing heroine,  and  a  hero,  repentant  of 
his  past  life. 

A  novelty,  suggestive  of  much  good, 
is  the  'Children's  Theatre,  which  has 
recently  been  opened,  on  the  roof  of 
the  Century  Theatre,  by  George  C. 
Tyler.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  has  financed 
the  venture,  and  the  opening  bill  was 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  "Racketty- 
Packetty  House,"  which,  as  a  book, 
was  a  most  delightful  bit  of  fiction. 
The  dramatization  contains  much  of 
the  original  quaintness.  The  theatre 
itself  is  comfortable,  and  the  idea 
conceived  by  Mr.  Tyler  possesses  in- 
finite  possibilities   for   good. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  appearing  in 
Edward  Sheldon's  "The  High  Road," 
described  as  "a  pilgrimage  in  five 
parts."  The  piece  is  full  of  glaring 
faults  in  its  portrayal  of  a  country 
girl's  fall  and  of  her  rise  through 
social  endeavor  for  working  girlB. 
Some  of  the  writing  is  good,  some 
of  the  situations  impossible;  while 
the  outcome  of  the  piece  is  weak,  if 
not  absurd.  The  only  excellence  of 
"The  Hiffh  Road"  is  that  it  furnishes 
Mrs.  Fiske  with  a  variety  of  motives 
for  varied  acting. 

Frederic  and  Fanny  Locke  Hatton 
have  had  produced  by  Belasco  a 
middle-aged  comedy,  "Years  of  Dis- 
cretion." One  must  accept  this  piece 
on  the  strength  of  its  sparkle.  The 
purpose  of  the  play  is  to  show  how 
a  New  England  widow  determines  to 
taste  of  life  once  again  and  awakens 
after    experiment    to    the    fact    that 


middle  age  is  fit  for  more  quiet 
things.  Analyzed,  "Years  of  Dis- 
cretion" is  loosely  constructed  and 
too  close  to  farce  to  be  true.  The 
final  Adt  is  disappointingly  inartistic. 
But  the  performance  possessed  snap, 
polish,  and  true  comedy  in  its  second 
scene. 

It  is  Laurette  Taylor's  good  act- 
ing and  J.  Hartley  Manners'  avowed 
determination  to  write  a  one-r6le 
play  that  have  made  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart"  a  success.  Peg  is  an  Irish 
girl  who  reaches  English  relatives 
via  New  York.  These  relatives  are 
to  educate  her  for  a  fortune  which 
awaits  her  twenty-first  year.  Hot  of 
tongue  and  red  of  hair.  Peg  holds 
her  own  in  a  house  where  she  is 
treated  with  scorn  by  everyone  save 
Jerry,  who  later  turns  out  to  be  a 
baronet,  Peg's  guardian,  and  Peg's 
lover.  The  play  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  originality;  Peg's  hunranness 
is  what  appeals. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Robert 
Hilliard  was  gripping  audiences  in 
"The  Argyle  Case,"  written  by  Har- 
riet Ford  and  Harvey  J.  CHiggins, 
with  the  assistance  of  Detective 
Burns.  Grace  George's  tour  in  Comp- 
ton  Mackenzie's  "Carnival"  was  short 
lived,  as  was  also  Mme.  Simone's  in 
Louis  N.  Parker's  "The  Paper  Chase.'* 

The  past  year,  dramatically,  has 
been  encouraging.  The  motion  pic- 
ture still  hangs  a  menace  to  the  thea- 
tre, especially  when  Bernhardt  on  the 
screen  draws  her  audiences,  and  Dan- 
iel Frohman  declares  himself  actively 
in  sympathy  with  it.  There  was 
never  a  time  when  the  young  play- 
wright had  more  ample  opportunity 
to  be  recognized.  Every  new  theatre 
which  opens  is  another  outlet  for  the 
unproduced  play.  For  the  theatres 
have  to  be  filled  in  order  to  pay 
rent.  That  fact  is  what  we  have  to 
confront  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
as  1913  approaches. 
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ANCIENT   LITEBATIJBE   AND   PHZLOLOGT 


ANCIENT   LITEBATXJBE 

{Additions  from  Papyri) 

CUFFOBD  H.   MOOBB 

Sophocles'  "The  Trackers."— As  in 
previous  years,  the  important  addi- 
tions to  ancient  literature  in  1912 
are  given  us  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt.  The 
ninth  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri  brings  as  its  greatest  prize 
considerable  portions  of  a  satyr  play 
by  Sophocles,  the  Ichneutae,  "The 
Trackers"  (no.  1174).  The  portion 
recovered  amounts  to  something  less 
than  four  hundred  lines,  many  of 
which  are  incomplete.  The  papyrus 
fragments  are  written  in  an  uncial 
hand  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  To  scholars  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines,  the  punctu- 
ation, and  the  critical  marks  are 
all  of  interest;  but  the  majority  will 
find  their  concern  with  the  plot  and 
dramatic  treatment. 

The  play  is  based  on  the  exploits 
of  the  child  Hermes  in  stealing  Apol- 
lo's cattle,  and  inventing  the  lyre. 
The  scene  is  on  Mount  Cellene,  in  Ar- 
cadia; the  dramatis  peraonae  are 
Apollo,  Silenus,  the  nymph  Cyllene, 
and  probably  Hermes;  the  chorus 
naturally  consists  of  satyrs.  In  the 
prologue  Apollo  announces  that  his 
cattle  are  lost,  and  offers  a  reward 
for  them;  he  declares  that  he  has 
vainly  searched  in  Thrace,  Thessaly, 
and  Boeotia.  Silenus  with  attendant 
satyrs  appears  and  offers  to  under- 
take the  search.  As  a  reward  for 
success,  Apollo  promises  freedom  and 
gold.  Thus  the  satyrs  become  the 
''trackers"  and  give  the  name  to  the 
play.  Led  by  the  confused  hoof- 
prints  to  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  the 
chorus     are     suddenly     terrified     by 


strange  sounds  which  issue  therefrom 
— the  notes  of  the  lyre,  which  the 
marvelous  boy  has  just  invented. 
Silenus,  who  is  unable  to  quiet  his 
terrified  followers  for  long,  presently 
knocks  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  cavern. 
The  nymph  Cyllene  appears,  reproves 
the  satyrs  for  their  conduct,  and 
warns  them  that  they  must  keep  her 
secret:  within  she  is  caring  for  the 
new  born  child  of  Zeus  and  Maia, 
who  although  not  yet  six  days  old, 
has  grown  to  youth's  stature  and 
has  made  a  lyre  from  a  tortoise  shell 
and  some  cowhide.  The  mention  of 
the  last  rouses  the  suspicions  of 
the  satyrs,  who  declare  their  belief 
that  here  is  the  thief  of  Apollo's 
herd.  Cyllene's  indignant  assertion 
of  the  child's  innocence  ends  the 
connected  portions  of  the  play.  Yet 
enough  besides  remains  to  show  that 
Cyllene  was  discomfited,  that  Apollo 
appeared  and  gave  Silenus  and  his 
band  the  promised  rewards.  Prob- 
ably in  the  last  portions  Hermes  was 
confronted  by  Apollo,  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  and  assuaged  his  brother's 
wrath  by  the  gift  of  the  lyre. 

In  the  portions  recovered  there  are 
comic  touches  and  opportunities  for 
even  boisterous  action,  but  nothing 
equal  to  one  or  two  scenes  in  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides.  Probably,  as 
Dr.  Hunt  remarks,  the  himior  ot  the 
piece  was  chiefiy  developed  in  the 
(missing)  scene  in  which  the  tricky 
child  faces  the  indignant  Apollo. 

In  making  the  theft  of  the  cattle 
precede  the  invention  of  the  lyre, 
Sophocles  differs  from  the  Homeric 
Hymn,  and  shows  the  antiquitv  of 
the  form  of  the  story  which  Apol- 
lodorus  chose.  Original  with  the 
poet  were  probably  the  device  of 
having   the   satyrs   discover  the  CQ-t^ 
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tie,  and  the  selection  of  Mt.  Cyllene 
as  the  hiding  place.  The  time  of 
composition  is  as  uncertain  as  be- 
fore, save  that  the  metrical  strict- 
ness seems  to  ]^oint  to  an  early  date. 
Although  the  lines  naturally  show 
more  resolutions  than  those  of  the 
tragedies,  there  is  not  the  freedom 
,  which  we  find  in  the  Cyclops.  The 
diction  remains  distinctly  tragic,  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  every  day 
words   and   expressions. 

Sophocles'  "Eurypylus." — ^A  second 
series  of  fragmentary  papyri  (no. 
1176)  apparently  contain  portions  of 
a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  hitherto  un- 
known, to  which  the  editor  gives  the 
name  Eurypylua,  for  it  obviously 
dealt  with  the  Trojan  War,  and  re- 
lated the  killing  of  Eurypylus  by 
Neoptolemus.  Although  numerous, 
the  fragments  are  too  seriously  in- 
jured to  tell  us  much.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  apart  from  Eurypylus 
and  Neoptolemus,  Astyoche,  mother 
of  the  former,  was  one  of  the  char- 
acters. We  have  broken  lines  from 
the  messenger's  speech  announcing 
the  death  of  Eurypylus,  Astyoche's 
lament,  which  in  unusual  fashion  in- 
terrupts the  messenger's  tale,  and 
some  brief  lyrics.  Possibly  other 
lines  refer  to  the  place  of  the  hero's 
burial;  but  unhappily  little  can  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

The  Ichneutae  and  the  Eurypylua 
have  also  been  published  separately 
by  Dr.  Hunt  with  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

Satynia'  "Life  of  Euripides."— The 
third  important  find  is  a  long  Life 
of  Euripides  by  Satyrus,  preserved 
on  a  fragmentary  papyrus,  also  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  To  our 
surprise  the  life  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  one  principal  and 
two  subordinate  speakers.  It  is 
popular,  diffuse,  and  contains  many 
quotations  and  anecdotes.  In  it  are 
discussed  Euripides*  life,  style,  place 
in  the  development  of  tragedy,  and 
his  views  on  all  kinds  of  subjects; 
there  is,  however,  no  criticism  of  the 
tragedies  in  the  extant  fragments. 
The  whole  forms  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  Peripatetic  biog- 
raphy. 

Besides  these  three  important  items 
we  have  the  usual  fragments  of  ex- 
tant secular   and  theological  works. 


of    which    no    detailed    mention    can 
here  be  made. 

SEMITIC    PHILOLOaY    AND 
LITEBATUBE 

MoBBis  Jastbow 

Philology.— Within  the  field  of 
comparative  Semitic  philology,  the 
Qrundrias  der  vergleichenden  Gram' 
matik  der  aemitischen  Sprachenf  by 
Prof.  Carl  Brockelmann,  the  first 
volume  of  which,  comprising  the 
chronology  and  etymology,  is  now 
complete  and  of  which  during  the 
last  year  the  syntax  has  begun  to 
appear,  merits  special  mention.  It 
is  the  most  elaborate  and  most  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  kind  that 
has  as  yet  been  attempted;  and  it 
has  already  proved  to  be  an  invalu* 
able  reference  work  for  all  students 
of  philology,  because  of  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  enormous  mass 
of  material  has  been  put  together  and 
discussed.  .  Of  the  "Syntax,"  four 
parts  have  appeared,  covering  the 
various  forms  of  the  simple  sentence, 
the  noun,  pronoun,  the  object,  and 
the  various  time-relationships.  On 
the  completion  of  the  work  full  in- 
dices will  be  added,  through  which 
alone  a  publication  of  this  kind  can 
be  made  fully  serviceable. 

Encyclopedia  of  Islam. — ^Another 
undertaking  of  interest  to  circles 
outside  the  range  of  Semitic  studies 
is  the  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  which 
began  to  appear  as  far  back  as  1908, 
but  of  which  only  a  few  parts  have 
been  issued.  This  publication,  fa- 
thered by  the  International  Union  of 
Scientific  Academies,  aims  to  cover 
the  geography,  ethnology  and  biogra- 
phy of  the  Mohammedan  peoples.  The 
parts  appear  simultaneously  in  Ger- 
man, French  and  English,  and  some 
idea  of  the  scope  may  be  gained  if 
one  considers  that  the  768  pages  in 
small  print  and  in  two  columns  which 
have  thus  far  appeared,  carry  the 
work  down  to  BOG  only.  The  editors. 
Profs.  Houtsma  and  Hartmann,  have 
secured  the  codperation  of  Arabists  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  last 
part  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  valuable  article  on  the  Ber- 
bers by  the  most  eminent  authority 
on  the  subject,  Professor  Rend  Bsa- 
set. 
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Assyriology. — An  important  publi- 
cation within  the  field  of  Assyriology 
is  the  work  on  Babylonian  Boundary 
Hionea  and  Memorial  Tablets  in  the 
British  Muaeum,  published  in  two 
volumes,  by  L.  W.  King.  'Ihe  value 
of  the  36  texts  (some  of  them  very 
elaborate)  published  here,  consists 
partly  in  the  light  these  boundary 
stones  throw  upon  legal  conditions 
during  the  various  periods  of  Baby- 
lonian history  and  partlv  in  the  sym- 
bols of  the  gods  which  accompany 
the  stones  and  which  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  religious  ideas  developed 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

Contifomi  Texts. — Of  a  large  col- 
lection of  cuneiform  tablets,  found  at 
Drehem  (near  Nippur)  mnd  scattered 
throughout  the  museums  of  Europe, 
several  volumes  have  been  published. 
M.  H.  de  Genouillac  has  prepared  a 
vdlume  of  texts  from  this  place  found 
at  (!k>nstantinople  and  Brussels,  Ste- 
phen Langdon,  of  Oxford,  some  of  the 
texts  that  have  found  their  way  to 
England,  and  Mr.  King,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  a  selection  of  those  that 
were  acquired  by  that  institution. 
The  texts  are  of  importance  chiefly 
because  of  the  dates  attached. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Clay,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, has  added  two  more  volumes  to 
the  series  of  cuneiform  texts  pub- 
lished by  the  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  (Vol.  II,  Parts 
1  and  2,  of  the  new  series),  which 
furnish  several  hundred  additional 
texts  from  the  Persian  and  Cassite 
periods  and  thus  supplement  earlier 
volumes  by  Prof.  Clay  in  this  impor- 
tant series.  The  same  author  has  also 
brought  out  a  most  important  com- 
pilation of  the  "Personal  Names 
found  in  Cuneiform  Texts  of  the  Cas- 
site Period,"  presenting  material  of 
great  philological  value. 

Tello  Bzcavationt.— MM.  Heuzey 
and  Thureau-Dangin  have  begun  the 
publication  of  a  worlc  on  the  Noth 
velles  Fouilles  de  Tello,  furnishing 
detailed  accounts  of  the  more  recent 
excavations  at  Tello,  begun  as  far 
back  as  1881,  and  continued  since  the 
death  of  M.  Sarzeo  by  Gaston  Cros. 
Of  special  value  in  the  latest  part  of 
this  work  to  appear  is  an  aooount  of 
aa  old  Babylonian  necropolis,  careful* 
ly  dug  out,  which  has  added  mue3&  in- 


formation as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  dead  were  buried  in  the  days  of 
the  early  Babylonian  rulers. 

INDO-BUBOPEAK   PHILOLOOT 

(Ewclusive  of  the  Oermanio  Language) 

Roland  G.  Kent 

This  department  has  been  enlarged 
to  embrace  also  the  field  of  Greek 
and  Latin  syntax;  it  may  most 
conveniently  present  the  work  of 
American  scholars  in  the  form  of  a 
bibliography.  Especial  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  work  of  Bloomfield, 
Edgerton,  Haas  and  Oliphant  in 
Sanskrit;  of  Fay  in  the  origin  of 
Latin  suffixes  (see  also  Amebioan 
Yeae  Book,  1911,  p.  779),  of  Sturte- 
vant  in  Greek  noun  formation,  of 
Scott  in  Homeric  diction  (see  also 
Amebioan  Yeae  Book,  1911,  p.  781), 
and  of  Steele  in  the  syntax  of  Livy. 

BiBUOGRAPHT 

Abbreviations:  AJP.,  American  JouT' 
nal  of  PhUology;  OP.,  Cla$aical  Phi- 
lology; OQ.,  CUuBioal  Quarterly;  OW,, 
CUuBical  Weekly;  JA08.,  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society;  JRAB,, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatio  Society ; 
KZ.,  Zeittchrift  fUr  vergleichende 
8praohfor9chung,  hegrUndet  von  A. 
Kuhn;  PAPA.,  TAP  A.,  Proceedings, 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical AsBOCiatioH. 

General   and   MiaoeUaneous 

Prokoscr,  E. — ••Phonetic  Tendencies  in 
the  Indo-European  Consonant  Sys- 
tem." (AJP.,  38,  195-202.)— ••A  ten- 
tative program'*  for  "groaping  our 
present  knowledge  of  apparently  iso- 
lated phonetic  laws.** 

••A     Slavic    Analogy     of     Vemer's 

Law."      {AJP.,  32,   431-6.) 

Indo-Iranian 

BLOOMriELD,  M. — ••On  Instability  in  the 
Use  of  Moods  in  Earliest  Sanskrit** 
(AJP.,  88,  1-29.)— A  demonstration 
that  many  verb  forms  are  used  in- 
terchangeably, without  difference  of 
meaning,  in  the  Vedlc  hymns. 

Beview  of  W.  Caland,  Das  Vaitdna- 

sUtra  des  Atharvaveda.  (GOttlnglsche 
gelebrte  Anseiger,  174,  1-T9.) 

BooBaTON,  F.— *'A  Hindu  Book  of  Tales : 
the  VHtrafnaoaHta."  (AJP.,  88,  249- 
84.) — ^A  ••provisional  preface"  to  a 
forthcoming  critical  edition. 
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Fbachtenbebo^     L.     J. — "Allasions     to 
Witchcraft  and   Other   Primitive  Be- 
liefs  in    the   Zoroastrian   Literature." 
(Dastur    Hoshang   Memorial    Volume, 
Bombay,  1911,  pp.  399-458.) 
Gbat,  L.   H.— "The  DUtahgada  of  Sub- 
ha(a,    now  first  translated   from   the 
Sanskrit  and   Prakrit."      iJAOS.,  82, 
68-77.) 
Haas,    G.    C.    O. — "The    DaiarOpa,    a 
Treatise  on  Hindu  Dramaturgy."  (Vol. 
VII,     Columbia     Univ.,     indo-lranian 
Series.) — ^A   valuable   critical   edition, 
with  translation  and  commentary. 
Hopkins,    B.    W. — "The    Epic    Use    of 
Bhagavat     and     Bhakti."        (JRA8., 
1911,  727-88.) 
Jackson,  A.  V.  W. — "The  Literature  of 
India    and    Persia."      (Pp.    48-66    in 
Columbia   Univ.  Faculty   Lectures  on 
Literature,    1911.) 
"The    Zoroastrian    Idea    of    Arch- 
angels."    {The  New  Age,  14,  616-7.) 
MiCHBLSON,    T. — "Asokan     Miscellany." 
(AJP.,  82,  441-8.) 

^"On    Some    Irregular    Uses    of    me 

and  te  in  Epic  Sanskrit,  and  Some 
Related  Problems."  {JRA8.,  1911, 
169-77.) 
Oliphant,  S.  G. — "The  Vedlc  Dual: 
Part  VI,  The  BlUptic  Dual;  Part 
VII,  The  Dual  Dvandva."  (JA08., 
82,  88-67.) 
ToLUAN,  H.  C. — "Identification  of  the 
Ancient  Persian  Month  Oartnapada 
in  the  Light  of  the  Recently  Found 
Aramaic  Papyrus  Fragments."  (AJP,, 
82,  444-5.)    • 

'Notes  on  the  Recently  Found  Ara< 
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male  Papyrus  Fragments  of  the  Be- 
hlstan  Inscription."  (PAPA.,  42, 
1-Uv.) 

Greek  and  Latin:    lAnguittica  and 
Byntaw 


Kbnt,   R.   G. — "Ludlius  on   ei  and   l,** 
(AJP„  82,  272-298.) 

"Zu    den    orthographischen    Regeln 

des  LudUus."      iQlotta,   4,   299-802.) 

Kirk,  W.  H. — "Genereller  Plural  im 
Lateinischen."     {Olotta,  8,  278.) 

Lease,  E.  B. — "The  Dative  with  Prepo- 
sitional Compounds."  {AJP.,  83,  286- 
800;  a  similar  article  in  CJ.,  8,  7-16.) 

Macubdt,  Miss  G.  H. — "A  Note  on  the 
Vocative  in  Herodotus  and  in  Homer." 
(CP.,  7,  77-8.) 

Mendell,  C.  W. — Sentence  Connection 
in  Tacitus.  (New  Haven,  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1911.) 

Miller,  C.  W.  E. — "  Th  U  in  Lucian." 
(TAP A.,   42,    181-46.) 

Scott,  J.  A. — "Patronymics  as  a  Teit 
of  the  Relative  Age  of  Homeric 
Books."      (OP.,  7,  298-801.) 

Steele,  R.  B.^aee  Usage  in  lAvy:  HI, 
The  Accusative;  IV,  The  Ablative, 
(Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1912.) — Follow- 
ing his  studies  on  the  genitive  and 
the  dative. 

"The    Endings   -ere   and   -irunt   In 

DactyUc     Hexameter."       (AJP..     82, 
828-82.) 

Sturtevant,  E.  H. — "Notes  on  the 
Character  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Accent"      (TAPA.,  42,  46-62.) 

"rv#Ai^   and    nudus."      (AJP.,    33, 

824-9.) 

Ullman,  B.  L. — "Horace  Serm.  I,  6, 
116,  and  the  History  of  the  Word 
Laganum."     (OP.,  7,  442-9.) 


with  Com- 
(OW.,    6, 


Allen,  B.  M. — ^"The  Dative 

pound    Verbs    in    Latin." 

170-8.) 
Buck,  C.  D. — Corrections  and  Additions 

to  Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  the  Greek  Dialects.     (Boston,  Ginn 

&  Co.,  1912.) 

Fat,  E.  W.— -"Two  Latin  Hoaxes." 
(WochenschHft  fUr  klassiscTie  Philolo- 
gie,  28,   986-991.) 

"The   Latin    Dative:    Nomenclature 

and  Classification."     (OQ.,  6,  186-96.) 

"Ludlius  on  f  and  ei."     (AJP.,  88, 

811-6.) — ^Against  Kent's  article  on  a 
similar  topic. 

Harrington,  K.  P. — "Protases — Cate- 
gory Versus  Fact"     (CW.,  6,  114-7.) 

Keep,  W.  L. — "The  Separation  of  the 
Attributive  Adjective  from  Its  Sub- 
stantive in  Plautus."  (Univ.  Calif. 
Publications  in  Classical  Philology,  2, 
161-64.) 


Suffimes  and  Etymologies 

Bender,  H.  H. — "Notes  on  Indo-lranian 
-vant."  (Indogermanische  Forschun" 
gen,  80,  187-8.) — Addenda  to  his 
book  mentioned  last  year. 

Fay,  B.  W.— "Vedlc  mdtari-ivan  » 
materiae-puer."    (KZ.,  45,  184-6.) 

"Derivatives  of  the  root  hhi  (y)  — 

'to  strike;  bind.'"  (AJP.,  82,  408- 
20.) 

"Composition  or  Suffixation?    Latin 

Words  Ending  in  -dgo,  -Hgo,  -tgo;  the 
Latin  Suffix  '(u)lentus."  (KZ.,  46, 
111-88.) 

Gray,    L.    h.— "On    the    Etymology    of 

Tpayyita."       (CQ.,    6,    60-8.) 

Husband.,  R.  W.— "Zeta."     (PAPA.,  42. 

xxvi-xxx.) — A  study  of  the  origin  of 

C    in  all  Greek  words. 
Kent,  R.  G.— "Latin  mlUe,  and  Certain 

Other   Numerals."      (TAPA.,    42,    69- 

89.) 
Mtrick,  a.   B. — "A    Note  on  the  Ety- 
mology    of     involare."       (AJP.,   82. 

446-7.) 
Oliphant,  S.  G. — "American  Surnames 

of    Hellenic    Origin."       (PAPA,,    4S, 

zzxlv-xzxlx.) 
Sturtevant,  B.  H. — "Studies  in  Greek 

Nonn    Formation:      Labial    Termina* 
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tlons,  III."  iCP.,  7,  420-41.)— A 
continuation  of   bis  previoas  studies. 

Wood,  F.  A. — •♦Etymologlsche  Miscel- 
len."     iKZ.,  45,  61-71.) 

"Notes     on     Latin     Etymologies." 

iCP.,  7,  302-34.)  —  Supplementing 
Walde's  Lateinischea  etpmologiavhea 
Wiirterbuch,  especially  on  the  seman- 
tic side. 

GBEEK   LITEBATUBE 


Paul  Shorey 

The  American  Journal  of  Philolo- 
gy, the  American  Journal  of  ArohcB- 
ology,  Classical  Philology,  and  the 
other  periodicals  mentioned  in  the 
first  annual  review  for  1910  (p.  162), 
continue  the  publication  of  excellent 
if  not  always  epoch-making  work  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  scholars,  among 
whom  may  be  named  as  contributing 
to  the  output  of  the  present  year. 
Professors  Adams,  Buck,  Bollinger, 
Bonner,  Capps,  Dickerman,  Harry, 
Heidel,  Rees,  Robinson,  Scott,  Smith, 
and  Sturtevant. 

Especially  to  be  noted  perhaps  are 
Prof.  HeideFs  article  on  **Anaximan- 
der**  in  Classical  Philology,  Buck- 
ler and  Robinson's  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions from  Sardes  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology  (see  XXXII, 
Epigraphy),  and  Charles  R.  Post's 
Dramatic  Art  of  Sophocles  in  the 
twenty-third  volume  of  "Harvard 
Studies."  Further  than  this  it  is  un- 
necessary to  compile  a  formal  bibli- 
ography from  the  tables  of  contents 
of  these  journals.  The  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation publish  annually  a  fairly  com- 
plete bibliography  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  for  the  preceding 
year. 

Two  readable  books,  the  Harvard 
Essays  on  Classical  Subjects,  by 
eight  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
the  Columbia  Lectures  on  Greek 
Literature,  to  which  representatives' 
of  six  universities  contributed,  may 
serve,  and  were  perhaps  designed, 
to  remove  the  reproach  that  American 
scholarship  is  confined  to  the  dative 
case.  From  a  more  technical  point 
of  view  the  most  important  single 
book  of  the  year  is  Prof.  John  Wil- 
liams White*s  The  Verse  of  Greek 
Comedy,  The  entire  material  is  ex- 
haustively re-interpreted  on  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  so-called  "New  Metric,** 
for  which  Prof.  White  has  exhibited 
in  the  past  few  years  the  zeal  of  a 
convertite.     His  lucid  and  temperate 
discussion  of  the  controversy  is  the 
first   treatment  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrine    that    makes    it    intelligible 
both    to    supporters    and    opponents. 
With    this    and    the    translation    of 
Schroeder's     article     on     the     "New 
Metric"   by  the  present   reporter   in 
the  April   number  of   Classical  Phi- 
lology,    the   chief    documents    in   the 
case  are  easily  accessible  to  the  lim- 
ited public  that  concerns  itself  with 
such    things.      Prof.    William    Scott 
Ferguson's  Hellenistic  Athens  is   an 
excellent  example  of  broad  historical 
work  based  on  the  specialist's  minute 
knowledge.    Prof.  Perrin's  Plutarch's 
**Nicias"     and     "Alcibiades,"     trans- 
lated with  Introduction  and  Notes,  is 
the  third  of  a  series  of  three  volumes, 
and  completes  his  presentation  to  the 
English  reader  of  Plutarch  as  a  source 
and  Plutarch's  sources  for  the  great- 
est century  in  the  history  of  Athens. 
The    Classical    Papers    of    Mortimer 
hamson    Earle    contain    much    that 
scholars  will  be  glad  to  have  collected 
in  this  convenient   form,  and  are  a 
fitting  memorial  to  one  too  early  lost 
to  American  scholarship.    Dr.  Frank 
E.   Robbins*  The  Hej-aemeral  Litera- 
ture (Chicago  dissertation)  is  a  solid 
study   in  the  hitherto  somewhat  ne- 
glected field  of  the  influence.of  Greek 
philosophy   on   the   interpretation   of 
Genesis.      Dr.    Samuel    Lee    Wolff's 
elaborate    monograph    on    the    Greek 
Romances  in  Elizabethan  Prose  Fic- 
tion is  published  under  the  auspices 
of   the   Columbia   University   depart- 
ment   of    English    and    comparative 
literature.       Dr.     H.     T.     Archbald's 
The    Fable    as    a    Stylistic    Test    in 
Classical     Greek     Literature     is     a 
Johns    Hopkins   dissertation. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  15  vol- 
umes of  the  "Loeb  Library  of  Trans- 
lations from  the  Classics  with  accom- 
panying Texts,"  is  an  event  which 
would  deserve  record  here  even  apart 
from  the  considerable  place  which  is 
to  be  assigned  to  American  scholars 
in  the  execution  of  the  great  plan. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Goodwin  (see 
Classical  Philology  for  July,  the 
Classical  Journal  for  October,  and 
Prof.  Gildersleeve  in  American  Jour- 
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nal  of  Philology,  vol.  33,  p.  367)  is 
felt  as  a  personal  loss  by  his  many 
pupils  and  by  the  still  wider  circle  of 
those  who  were  taught  by  his  books 
or  took  pride  in  his  fame.  ' 

LATIN   LITEBATIJBE 
Chables   Knapp 


C.  Zander's  Eurythmia  vel  Con^ 
poaitio  Rhythmica  Prosae  Antiquae, 
{Classical  Philology,  6.494-497). 

Much  good  work  appears  in  re- 
views.  Doctors'  dissertations,  too, 
not  infrequently  give  results  of  im- 
portance and  promise  well  for  the 
future.  Lack  of  space,  however,  for- 
bids mention  of  such  work  in  detaiL 
American  work  in  Latin  literature    The  space  available  can  best  be  de- 


still  consists  mainly  of  articles  in 
the  periodicals  and  in  the  volumes  of 
studies  published  under  the  auspices 
of  various  universities.  Several 
books,  however,  fall  within  this  field 
and  the  kindred  field  of  Roman  his- 
tory (see  the  bibliography  below, 
under  Abbott,  Botsford,  Earle,  and 
Harvard  Essays).  One  important 
book,  01cott*s  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinos  Epigraphicae,  was  brought 
to  an  untimely  end,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  three  more  fascicles  in 
1912  (17-19),  by  the  death  of  the 
author. 

More  attention,  apparently,  is 
being  paid  by  American  scholars  to 
text  criticism.  Here  belongs  a  book 
of  great  value,  a  critical  edition 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Berlin, 
Weidman,  1910),  by  C.  U.  Clark  (see 
also  the  bibliography,  under  Foster, 
Hatch,  and  Johnson).  A  notable 
event  was  the  publication  of  The 
Classical  Papers  of  Mortimer  Lam- 
eon  Earle.  Prof.  Earle,  who  died 
in  1905,  was  an  adept  in  the  criti- 
cism and  emendation  of  Greek  and 
Latin  texts.  His  collected  papers 
deal  mainly  with  Greek  authors,  but 
contain  much  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Latin  literature,  especially 
in  connection  with  Horace.  The  ten- 
dency to  trace  the  influence  of  Latin 
authors  on  later  ages  was  not  so 
much  in  evidence  (see,  however,  the 
bibliography,  under  Gummere). 

American  scholars  are  giving  much 
attention  to  rhythm  in  Latin  prose 
writers,  following  here  Zielinski.  In 
his  edition  of  Ammianus  (see 
above),  Prof.  Clark  lays  much  stress 
on  such  matters.  So,  too.  did  Prof. 
Harmon  jn  his  paper  on  the  "Rhyth- 
mical Clausulae  in  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus," to  which  reference  was 
made  last  year  (see  also  the  bibli- 
ography below  under  Shipley).  A 
warning  against  such  studies  is  ut- 
♦'^red  by  Paul  Shorey,  in  a  review  of 
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voted  to  a  bibliography  with  a  few 
words  of  comment  accompanying  some 
of  the  titles  listed. 

BiBLIOGBAPHT 


Abbreviations  are  employed  as  follows : 
A  J  P.,  American  Journal  of  PhUologv: 
CJ.,  Classical  Journal;  OP.,  Classical 
Philology;  CW.,  Classical  Weekly; 
H8.,  Harvard  Studies;  PAPA.,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philoloffioal 
Association;  TAP  A.,  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philological  Association. 

Abbott.  Frank  Frost. — The  Common 
People  of  Ancient  Rome.  (New  York, 
Scrlbners,  1911.) 
BoTSFOBD,  G.  \y.—A  History  of  the  An- 
cient World.  (New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1912.)  Pages  311-538 
deal   with    Rome. 

Chase,  George  H. — See  Harvard  Essaps, 
infra. 

De  Witt,  Norman  W. — "A  Campaign  of 
Epigram  Against  Marcus  Antonlns  in 
the  Catalepton.'*   (AJP.,  33,  317-33S.) 

Earle,  Mortimer  Lamson. — The  Classic 
cal  Papers  of  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle. 
(New  York,  Columbia  Universitj 
Press,  1912.) 

Elmore,  J. — "Some  Phases  of  Martiars 
Literary  Attitude."  (See  Matake 
Memorial  Volume,  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Studies,  No.  7.) 

Flickinger,  Roy  C. — "XOPOY  In  Ter- 
ence's Heauton,  etc."  (OP.,  7,  24- 
34.) — An  argument  that  in  tbls^  play 
of  Terence  there  was  a  chorus,  which 
carried  two  different  rOles. 

Foster,  B.  O.— An  exhaustive  review 
of  Hosius's  text  of  Propertius,  and 
of  a  text  of  Catullus,  Tibullus  and 
Propertius  by  BlUs,  Postgate  and 
PhilUmore.      {AJP.,   83,    880-842.) 

Frank,  Tenney. — "The  Import  of  the 
Fetial  Institution."  {OP,,  7.  885- 
842.) 

GuMMERB,  Richard  M. — "Seneca  the 
Philosopher  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Early  Renaissance."  iPAPA,, 
41,   xxxTiU-xli.) 

Harmon^  A.  M.— "The  Protesllandamla 
Lcvii."      {AJP.,   88,    186-194.) 

Hatch,  W.  H.  P.— "A  Manuscript  of 
Jerome's  De  Viris  JUustribus,  belont- 
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Ing  to  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary In  New  York."  (H8,,  23,  47- 
69.) 

Barvard  BtB^ys  on  Cla»»U:al  SubjecU. 
— Contains  eight  essays,  four  of 
which  touch  Latin  literature,  thus: 
Chask,  George  H.,  "The  New  Criti- 
cism of  Roman  Art"  (1-81)  ;  Moobb, 
Clifford  H.,  "Greek  and  Roman  As- 
cetic Tendencies"  (97-140)  ;  Morgan^ 
Morris  H.,  "Some  Aspects  of  an  An- 
cient Roman  City"  (141-172)  ;  Rand« 
£.  K.,  "Ovid  and  the  Spirit  of  Meta- 
morphosis"   (207-288). 

Inobbsoll,  J.  W.  D. — "Roman  Satire: 
Its  Early  Name."  iCP.,  7,  59- 
65.) 

Jebomb,  Thomas  S. — "The  Tadtean  Ti- 
berius: a  Study  In  Hlstorlographlc 
Method."      iCP.,  7.  265-292.) 

Johnson^  Dora. — "The  Manuscripts  of 
PUny's  Letters."     (CP.,  7.  66-76.) 

Kellooo,  George  D. — "The  Painting  of 
the  Crow  and  Two  Vultures  In  Plan- 
tus*  Mo9tellaria,  832  ff."  (PAPA.,  41, 
xlll-xlv.) 

Knapp,  Charles. — "Notes  on  etiam  In 
Plautus."      (TAPA.,   41,    116-137.) 

^—"References  to  Painting  and  Litera- 
ture In  Plautus  and  Terence."  {PA- 
PA., 41,  xM-llll.) 

"The  Dramatic  Satura  and  Its  As- 
sailants."     (AJP.,    83,    125-148.) 

Lodge,  Goniales. — "Greek  Influence  on 
Roman  Literature."  (In  Oreek  Liter- 
ature, pp.  267-296,  New  York,  Co- 
lumbia  University   Press,   1912.) 

McCrea,  Nelson  G.--"Latln  Literature." 
(CTF.,  5,  194-199).  Reprinted  from 
Lectures  on  Literature  at  Columbia 
Univer$ity,  (New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,   1911.) 

MooBE,  Clifford  H. — See  Harvard  Besays, 
8upra,  ' 


MoBGAN,  Morris  H. — See  Harvard  E§- 
aaye,  8upra. 

Oliphant,  Samuel  G. — "The  Use  of  the 
Omen  In  Plautus  and  Terence."  (OJ,, 
7,   165-178.) 

Pease,  Arthur  S. — "The  Omen  of  Snees- 
Ing."      (OP.,   6,   427-443.) 

Pbescott,  Henry  W. — {'The  Position  of 
'Deferred'  Nouns  and  Adjectives  In 
Epic  and  Hexameter  Verse."  (OP., 
7,   35-58.) 

Rand,  Edward  K. — See  Harvard  BaayB, 
supra. 

Rekh,  Kelley. — "The  Significance  of 
the  Parodol  in  the  Greek  Theater." 
(AJP.,  82,  877-402.)— The  paper 
bears  also  directly  and  Indirectly  on 
the  Roman  theater. 

ROLFE,  John  C. — "On  Lucan,  V,  424  ft. 
(Additional  Notes  on  Vela  Cadunt)," 
(PAPA.,  41,   llx-lxv.) 

ScHAUBOTH,  Edward  G. — "The  Yno 
ZOMATA  of  Greek  Ships."  (H8.,  22, 
173-179.) — Throws  light.  If  sound,  on 
Horace,  Odes  1,  14,  6-9.  The  author 
thinks  of  "underglrders  of  rope,  or 
perhaps  chains,  transversally  stretched 
across  the  ship's  hold  under  the  deck, 
and  attached  at  either  end  to  one  of 
the  stout  rib  pieces." 

Shipley,  F.  W. — "The  Heroic  Clausula 
In  Cicero  and  Qulntlllan.*  (OP,,  6, 
410-418.) 

"The  Treatment  of  Dactylic  Words 

In  the  Rhythmic  Prose  of  C^lcero." 
(TAPA.,  41,    139-156.) 

Ullman,  B.  L. — "Horace  and  Tlbnllut." 
(AJP.,  83,   149-167.) 

Webb,  Robert  H. — "An  Attempt  to  Re- 
construct the  Y  Archetype  of  Ter- 
ence's Manuscripts."  (H8.,  22,  65- 
110.) 

"On  the  Origin  of  Roman  Satire." 

(OP.,  7,  177-189.) 
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GESMANIO   LANGUAGES 
AND   LITERATUBE 

Danul  B.   Shxtmway 

Gemuui  Fiction. — The  ever-growing 
interest  in  (jrerman  literature  is 
evinced  by  the  increasing  frequency 
of  the  translations  from  modem 
Oerman  authors.  In  some  cases  the 
work  has  hardly  made  its  appearance 
in  <3krmany  before  arrangements  are 
made  for  translating  it  into  English. 
This  is  the  case  with  (j^rhart  Haupt- 
mann's  latest  novel  Atlanti$,  dealing 


with  an  American  theme,  a  transla-   man  for  June.     O.   E.   Lesslng   dis 


tion  of  which,  by  Adele  and  Thomas 
Seltzer,  has  just  been  issued  l^  B. 


W.  Huebsch.  The  powerful  woman 
novelist  Clara  Viebig  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
vietoa  for  May,  and  a  volume  of  her 
short  stories,  entitled  Ouilty,  and 
Other  Short  Stories  has  been  trans- 
lated by  O.  F.  Theis.  Ludwig  Gang- 
hofer's  Oetoitter  im  Mai  and  two 
short  stories  by  Heinz  Tovote,  Frau 
Agna  and  Mutter,  have  been  issued  in 
German  by  Brentano.  Margarete 
BOhme's  story,  A  Department  Store, 
translated  by  Ethel  C.  Mayne,  has 
been  published  by  Appletons,  and  her 
art  as  novelist  discussed  in  the  Book- 


cusses   (Liliencron,    Dehmel,    Haupt- 
mann  and  others  in  his  latest  critical 
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work  Masters  of  Modern  German  Lit- 
erature. 

The  classic  writers  are  not  en- 
tirely forgotten  for  the  moderns, 
Carlyle's  translation  of  Goethe's 
master  novel  Wilhelm  Meister  hav- 
ing been  reissued  by  Button  in 
Everyman's  Library.  Further,  J.  Mc- 
Cabe  has  furnished  us  with  a  new 
life  of  Goethe,  The  Man  and  His 
Character  (Lippincotts),  H.  W. 
Boynton  has  discussed  him  in  his 
volume,  The  World's  Leading  Poets 
(Holt),  and  Oleams  from  Goethe 
have  been  chosen  and  translated  with 
an  introduction  by  p.  Attwell.  In 
the  general  field,  J.  G.  Robertson  has 
followed  his  earlier  work  on  German 
literature  by  a  new  one  entitled 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  German 
Literature,  The  influence  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  on  German  litera- 
ture is  discussed  by  L.  A.  Willough- 
by  in  a  work  issued  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  In  the  nature  of 
scientific  monographs  are  J.  F. 
Haussmann's  article  "German  Esti- 
mation of  Novalis  from  1800  to 
1850"  in  Modem  Philology  for  Jan- 
uary, and  A.  E.  Gubelmann's  Study 
on  the  Sensuous  in  HebbeVs  Lyric 
Poetry,  issued  by  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.  An  admirable  anthology 
of  German  lyrics  in  translation  is 
the  Oxford  Book  of  German  Verse, 
from  the  12th  to  20th  Century,  pre- 
pared by  H.  G.  Fiedler  with  a  pref- 
ace by  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

German  Drama. — ^This  field  is,  as 
usual,  well  represented.  A.  Dukes  in 
a  recent  work,  Modem  Dramatists, 
has  discussed  the  more  important 
German  ones,  among  others  Haupt- 
mann and  von  Hofmannsthal.  Four 
plays  of  Hauptmann  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Ludwig  Lewisohn  and  a 
second  volume  is  in  preparation. 
Two  of  Wagner's  most  important 
music  dramas,  the  Mastersingers  of 
"Nuremberg,  and  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
have  been  translated  by  the  well 
known  critic  W.  J.  Henderson  and 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  story  of  Bayreuth,  as  told  in 
Wagner's  Bayreuth  Letters,  has  been 
published  in  Caroline  V.  Kerr's 
translation  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Scientific  in  character  are  the  follow- 
ing essays  and  dissertations:  "He- 
roines in  the  Dramas  of  Grillparzer," 


by  Eliz.  A.  Hermann  (Modem  Phil- 
ology) ;  The  History  of  the  Chorus  in 
the  German  Drama,  by  Elsie  W. 
Helmrich  (Columbia  University 
Studies) ;  and  The  Philology  of 
Schiller  in  Its  Historical  Relations, 
by  Emil  C.  Wilm  (Luce  &  Co.). 

German  Texts. — The  following 
dramas  have  been  edited  for  school 
use:  Hebbel's  Agnes  Bemauer,  by 
M.  B.  Evans  (Heath) ;  Lessing's 
Natha/n  der  Weise,  by  J.  G.  Robert- 
son ( Putnam ) ;  Schiller's  Don  Parlos, 
by  F.  W.  C.  Lieder  (Oxford).  This 
latter  is  especially  welcome,  as  this 
play  had  not  as  yet  been  edited  in 
America.  In  prose  works,  Freytag's 
historical  novel,  Das  Nest  der 
Zaunkonige,  has  been  abridged  and 
edited  by  E.  C.  Roeder  and  C.  H. 
Handschin  (Heath),  and  two  stories 
of  A.  von  Keller,  Die  drei  gereohten 
Kammacher  and  Frau  Kegel  Amrean 
und  ihr  Jiingster,  issued  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  A.  F.  W. 
Grimm's  interesting  story,  Aus  der 
alten  KaffeemUhle,  Geschichten  aus 
dem  Studentenleben,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Antigo  Publishing  Co. 
New  editions  of  frequently  ^ited 
tales  are:  HaufT's  Das  kalte  Herz, 
by  F.  J.  Holzwarth  and  W.  J.  Gosse 
(American  Book  Co.) ;  Storm's  /m- 
mensee,  by  C.  G.  Elmer  and  J.  G. 
Neumarker  (Merrill) ;  Wildenbruch's 
Da^  edle  Blut,  by  Allyn,  and  the 
same  author's  Der  Letzte,  by  J.  H. 
Beekman  (American  Book  Co.).  J. 
H.  Htilshof  has  prepared  a  Deutschea 
Lesebii^h  (Jenkins),  F.  Betz  a  well 
chosen  selection  of  German  humor, 
Deutscher  Humor  aus  vier  Jahrhun- 
derten  (Heath),  and  C.  W.  CoUman 
a  volume  of  Easy  German  Poetry  for 
Beginners  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Among  the 
new  grammars  the  conversational 
method  of  Dr.  Max  Walther  of 
Frankfurt,  who  gave  model  lessons 
in  New  York  last  winter,  prepared 
in  collaboration  with  Karl  A.  Krause 
under  the  title  Beginners*  German 
(Putnam),  deserves  to  head  the  list. 
Next  comes  the  admirable  Elementary 
German  Grammar,  by  E.  C.  Wessel- 
hoeft,  who  has  had  such  success  with 
his  composition  books.  Other  gram- 
mars are  Progressive  Lessons  in  Ger- 
man, by  R.  W.  Huebsch  and  R.  F. 
Smith;  German  for  Daily  Use^  by 
E.    P,   Prentys    (Jenkins);    A    First 
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German  Book,  by  G.  T.  Ungold 
(Putnam);  and  A  Conversational 
iirammary  by   J.   Bithell    (Putnara). 

German  Teaching. — Thia  depart- 
ment is  represented  by  the  following 
articles:  C.  H.  Handschin,  **Prob- 
lems  in  the  Teaching  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages" in  Education  for  Dec.,  1911; 
'^Historical  Sketch  of  the  Gouin 
Series-System  of  Teaching  Modern 
Languages  and  of  its  Use  in  the 
United  States,"  by  the  same  author 
in  the  School  Review  for  March; 
C.  F.  Kayser,  "May  the  Modern  Lan- 
piages  be  R^;arded  as  a  Satisfactory 
Substitute  for  the  Classics"  in  the 
Bduoational  Review  for  May;  E.  D. 
Wright,  "Foreign  Lan^age  Require- 
ments ifor  the  A.  B.  Degree"  in  the 
Classical  Journal  for  May. 

German  Philology. — The  most  im- 
portant event  in  this  field  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  series  of  scientific 
monographs  edited  by  Prof.  Collitz  of 
Johns  Hopkins  and  entitled  Hesperia, 
Schriften  zur  germanischen  pfUlolo- 

fiie.  The  series  is  opened  by  a  bril- 
iant  scholarly  investigation.  Das 
schwache  Prdteritum  und  seine 
Vorgeschichte,  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a 
most  interesting  and  impartial  r4su- 
m6  of  what  American  scholarship  has 
thus  far  accomplished  in  Germanic 
philology  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  European  scholars  who  are  dis- 
posed to  disregard  American  publica- 
tions. As  No.  2  of  the  series  there 
appeared  the  dissertation  of  Mary  C. 
Burchinal  on  Hans  Sachs  and 
Ooethef  A  Study  in  Metre,  which 
sheds  but  little  additional  light  on 
this  moot  question,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  views  of  her 
predecessors.  An  able  dissertation, 
introducing  new  ideas  into  the  field 
of  syntax,  has  been  written  by 
Richard  Fey  on  Neuhochdeutsohe  Ap- 
positionS'Oruppen,  Though  printed 
in  Halle  it  was  offered  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  importance  is  also  the 
issuing  of  an  English  edition  of 
Vietor^s  Kleine  Phonetik,  by  W. 
Rippmann,  under  the  title  Elements 
of  Phonetics,  English,  French  and 
German  (Dutton).  L.  Bloomfield 
has  written  an  excellent  study  of 
the  "E-Sounds  in  the  Lanspaffe  of 
Hans    Sachs"    in    Modem    Philology 


for  April,  and  B.  Boezinger  a  dis- 
sertation on  Das  historische  Prae- 
sens  in  der  dlteren  deutschen  Sprache 
(Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University). 

The  earlier  New  High  German  is 
represented  by  a  novel  based  on 
Luther's  life  by  W.  S.  Davis,  en- 
titled The  Friar  of  Wittenberg 
(Macmillan).  Further,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  an  English  translation  of 
Zwingli's  Latin  Works  and  Corre- 
spondence unth  Selections  from  His 
German  Works  has  been  issued  by 
Putnam.  The  Middle  High  German 
period  is  represented  by  a  new  verse 
translation  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  by 
Arthur  S.  Way,  under  the  title  Lay 
of  the  Nihelung  Men  (Putnam).  Be- 
longing more  to  the  domain  of  Ger- 
man philosophy,  but  of  great  ffeneral 
interest  are  the  several  translations 
of  Nietzsche's  works  and  biography. 
His  autobiography,  Ecce  Homo,  has 
been  translated  by  A.  M.  Ludovici, 
who  has  translated  also  Nietzsche's 
Twilight  of  the  Idols,  his  Antichrist 
and  Notes  on  Zarathustra,  M.  Mtigge 
has  rendered  Nietzsche's  Early  Greek 
Philosophers  and  Other  Essays,  and 
P.  N.  Cohn  his  Human,  All  Too 
Human,  a  Book  for  Free  Spirits, 
Elizabeth  Foerster  Nietzsche's  al- 
most too  flattering  life  of  her  brother 
has  been  translated  by  A.  M.  Ludo- 
vici. The  first  volume.  The  Young 
Nietzsche,  dealing  with  his  life  from 
1844  to  1876,  has  already  appeared; 
the  second.  The  Solitary  Nietzsche,  is 
now  in  press. 

Swedish. — ^The  interest  in  the  aus- 
tere Swedish  poet  Strindberg,  due  in 
part  to  his  death  during  the  year, 
overshadows  that  in  all  other  Scan- 
dinavian writers.  His  works  are  be- 
ing rapidly  translated  into  English 
and  numerous  critical  estimates  of 
his  art  have  appeared.  So  many  are 
there,  in  fact,  that  space  will  permit 
of  the  enumeration  of  only  the  most 
impoiftant.  For  a  full  bibliography 
the   reader   is    referred   to   the   com- 

Slete  list  ffiven  by  Prof.  Arch.  Hen- 
erson  in  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliography 
for  July.  The  following  plays  have 
appeared:  The  Father,  Countess 
Julie,  the  Outlaw,  The  Stronger, 
translated  by  Edith  and  Warner 
Oland  (Luce  &  Co.);  Easter  and 
Lucky  Peter,  translated  by  Velma  8. 
Howard;  The  Dream  Play,  The  Link, 
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The  Dance  of  Death,  translated  with 
an  introduction  by  Edwin  Bj5rkman, 
who  has  translated  also  the  tragi- 
comedy, There  Are  Crimes  and 
Crimes,  and  who  has  just  issued 
a  further  volume  containing  Miss 
Julie,  The  Stronger,  Creditors  and 
Parriah.  A.  Dukes  gives  an  estimate 
of  Strindberg  in  his  Modem  Drama- 
tists.  The  works  of  Ellen  Key,  the 
Swedish  champion  of  free  love,  con- 
tinue to  be  translated  into  English, 
her  Love  and  Ethics,  by  M.  B. 
Brothwick  and  F.  L.  Wright,  and 
Morality  of  Women  and  Other  Es- 
says, by  M.  B.  Brothwick  alone.  A 
sequel  to  Karin  Michaelis'  much 
talked  of  novel,  The  Dangerous  Age, 
entitled  Elsie  Lindtner,  has  been 
translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall. 
Hjalmar  Sdderberg  is  discussed  and 
called  a  ''lesser  Anatole  France  of 
the  Far  North,"  by  Edwin  BjSrkman 
in  Is  There  Anything  New.  The 
Augustana  Book  concern  has  issued 
three  volumes  of  Swedish  tales  in 
the  original,  and  as  a  sign  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  Scandinavian  tongues,  we  have 
a  school  edition  of  Gustaf  Geijer- 
stam's  Mina  Pojkar,  edited  by  J. 
Alexis  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  in  the  college  and  high  school 
series  of  Swedish  authors  issued  by 
the  same  Arm. 

Norwegian. — In  Norwegian  litera- 
ture Ibsen,  as  usual,  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  interest.  His  collected 
works  have  been  revised  and  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  W.  Archer 
(Scribners).  A.  Dukes  discusses  his 
influence  in  his  Modem  Dramatists, 
and  Otto  Heller  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent book  on  his  Plays  and  Our 
Problems  i'Sioughton  Mifflin).  Bjdorn- 
8on*s  play,  When  the  New  Wine 
Blooms,  has  been  translated  by  Lee 
M.  Hollander  for  the  series  of  Poet 
Lore  Plays,  and  his  art  is  discussed 
by  A.  Dukes  in  his  Modem  Drama- 
tists, Norse  Tales  are  retold  for 
little  children  by  F.  Freeman  and 
R.  Davis.  Scientific  in  character  are 
A.  C.  Croweirs  Introductory  Lessons 
to  Old  Icelandic  and  J.  W.  Hart- 
mann's  dissertation  on  The  Gangu 
Krolfssaga,  a  Study  in  Old  Norse 
Philology  ( Columbia  University 
Sttuiies).  The  new  society  for  the 
advancement  of  Scandinavian,  organ- 


ized in  Chicago  in  1911,  has  issued 
a  second  number  of  its  Proceedings, 

Danish . — T  h  e  most  important 
translation  from  this  language  is 
George  Brandes'  well  known  work. 
Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Literature,  published  in  six 
volumes  by  Macmillans.  Of  great 
interest  also  is  the  translation  of 
three  plays  of  Ludwig  Holberg,  the 
father  of  Danish  comedy,  by  H.  W. 
L.  Hime,  indicating,  as  it  does,  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  earlier  liter- 
ature of  this  country.  J.  Grant 
Cramer  has  translated  Grundtvik's 
Fairy  Tales. 

Dutch. — The  literature  of  Holland 
is  better  represented  than  in  1911 
when  no  article  or  translation  ap- 
peared. During  the  year  The  Hun^ 
dred  Best  Dutch  Poems  have  been 
published  by  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
and  A.  Dukes  has  discussed  the  well 
known  dramatist,  Herman  Heijer- 
manns,  who,  like  the  German  play- 
wrights, shows  strongly  the  influence 
of  Ibsen.  Petrus  Blok's  monumental 
History  of  the  Netherlands  in  five 
volumes  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  issue  of  the  fifth  volume  on  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  translated 
by  A.  Bierstadt  (Putnam). 

BOldAKCE    LANGUAGES    AND 
LITEBATUBE 

Benjamin   P.   Bottbland 

Necrology. — Rufino  Josfi  Cuervo 
died  in  Paris,  July  17,  1911.  He 
was  born  at  Bogotft  in  1844,  spent 
nearly  all  his  life  in  philological 
study,  and  was  among  the  most  exact 
and  thorough  of  scholars  in  Spanish, 
easily  the  first  of  all  who  have  come 
from  South  America.  His  principal 
wo|k8  were  the  repeated  editions  of 
Bello's  celebrated  grammar,  and  his 
Diccionario  de  construccidn  y  rigimen 
de  la  lengua  castellana,  a  splendid 
work  of  which  but  two  volumes  have 
been  published.  It  is  understood  that 
the  manuscript  for  the  continuation 
has  been  left  complete.  Gustar 
Groeber,  professor  at  Breslau  1874- 
1880,  at  Strassburg  1880-1909,  died 
at  Strassburg  Nov.  6,  1911;  a  man 
of  very  broad  learning  and  interests, 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  Ger- 
many, known  to  all  students  of  the 
Romance    languages    everywhere    as 
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the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Zeitachrift  fur  rotnanisohe  Philologie, 
and  editor  of  the  OrundrUs  der 
romanischen  Philologie.  Wilhelm 
Cio^tta,  professor  at  Jena  1893-1909, 
and  at  Strassburg  from  the  latter 
year,  died  Sept.  25,  1911.  His 
principal  interest  was  in  the  history 
of  literature,  his  chief  works  studies 
of  the  Moniage  Ouillaume  and  the 
Enfancea  Vivien.  Marcelino  Men^n- 
dez  y  Pelayo  died  at  Santander,  May 
19,  1912.  He  was  the  first  man  of 
letters  and  scholar  of  Spain,  and  a 
great  figure  in  the  scholarship  of 
the  world.  From  the  very  long  list 
of  his  important  writings  we  note 
the  Hiatoria  de  loa  Heterodojoa  de 
EapaHa,  Hiatoria  de  laa  Ideaa  EaU- 
tioaa  en  EapaHa,  the  Antologta  de 
Poeaiaa  Liricaa,  and  the  long  series  of 
Eatudioa.  At  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  Universidad  Central, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History,  and  Director  of  the  National 
Library,  all  of  Madrid. 

There  is  no  special  change  to  be 
observed  in  the  position  of  Romance 
studies  in  the  world,  and  in  this 
country.  No  great  discovery,  or 
epoch-making  publication  marks  the 
year  1912.  In  this  country,  there  is 
to  be  observed  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  output  of  class-room  editions,  and 
an  encouraging,  though  very  slight, 
increase  in  the  publication  of  purely 
scientific  effort.  American  scholars 
continue  to  find  their  greater  interest 
in  Spanish  and  Old-French  literature. 
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Deimier:  Peletler  du  Mans."  (Pub- 
Ucationa  of  the  Modem  Language  Aa- 
aociation  of  America,  27,  3.) 

Griffith,  Reginald  Harvey. — Sir  Per- 
ceval of  Qallea:  a  Study  of  the 
Sourcea  of  the  Legend.  (University 
of  Chicago  Press.) 

Hamilton,  George  L. — "Sur  la  date  et 
quelques  sourcea  du  Thezaur  de  Pierre 
de  Corbian."     (Romania,  XLI,   2.) 

"La   aource   d'un   ^iaode   de   Bau- 

douin  de  Sebourc."  (Zeitachrift  fUr 
romaniache   Philologie,   XXXVI,   2.) 

Hill,  Raymond  Thompson.  —  "The 
Enueg."  (Publicationa  of  the  Mod- 
em Language  Aasociation  of  America, 
27,  2.) 

Hills,  Elijah  Clarence. — "Dante's  Ver- 
sification." (Romanic  Review,  III, 
2-3.) 

Johnston,  Oliver  Martin. — "Origin  of 
the  Legend  of  Flolre  and  Blancheflor." 
(Matzke  Memorial  Volume,  Stanford 
University.) 

Kuersteiner,  Albert  F. — "The  Use  of 
the  Relative  Pronoun  In  the  Rlmado 
de  Palaclo."  (Revue  Hiapanique, 
XXIV,    65.) 
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Lancaster^  H.  Carrlngton. — "Two  Lost 
Plays  by  Alexandre  Hardy."  (Mod- 
ern Language  Notes,  XXVII,  5.) 

"Crineslus  on  French  Pronuncia- 
tion."     (Ibid.,  XXVII,  8.) 

Lewis,  Charles  B. — "Die  Altfranzd- 
aischen  Versionen  der  lateinitchen 
Historia  Apollonii  Regis  TyH."  (Ro- 
manische  Forschungen,  XXXIV,  1.) 

Matzke,  John  Ernst. — "The  Oldest  Form 
of  the  Beves  Legend."  (Modern  Phi- 
lology, IX,  8.) 

"Gaston  Paris."     (Matzke  Memorial 

Volume,  Stanford  University.) 

"The     Development     and     Present 

Status  of  French  Dialectology." 
(Jhid.) 

NiTZE,  William  A. — "The  Sister's  Son 
and  the  Conte  del  Oraal."  (Modem 
Philology,  IX,  1.) 

NoRTHUP,  George  Tyler. — "The  Italian 
Origin  of  the  Spanish  Prose  Tristram 
Versions."   (Romanic  Review,  III,  2-3.) 

PiETscH,  Karl. — "Zur  Spanischen  Oram- 
matik."  (Modern  Language  Notes, 
XXVII.   6.) 

"Z  u  r      Spanischen       Orammatik." 

(Modern  PhUology,   IX,  3.) 

"Duecho     Once     More."       (Modem 


Philology,  IX,  1.) 

Post,  C.  R. — "The  Sources  of  Juan  de 
Mena."     (Romanic  Review,  III,  2-3.) 

Price,  William  Raleigh. — The  Symbol- 
ism of  Voltaire^s  Novels,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Zadig,  (New  York,  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.) 

Bennert.  Hugo  A. — The  Spanish  Pas- 
toral Romances.  (Publications  of  the 
University    of   Pennsylvania. ) 

Robertson,  D.  Maclaren. — A  History  of 
the  French  Academy.  (New  York, 
G.   W.  Dillingham  Co.) 

Ruutz-Rees,  C. — "Charles  Fontaine's 
Fontaine  d'Amour  and  Bannazaro." 
(Modem  Language  Notes,  XXVII,  8.) 

Smith,  Hugh  A. — "Studies  in  the  Epic 
Poem  *(Jodefroi  de  Bouillon."  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation of  America,  XXVII,  2.) 

"A  Prose  Version  of  the  'Sept  Sages 

de  Rome,*"  (Romanic  Review,  III, 
1.) 

Stuart,  Donald  Clive. — "The  Source  of 
Gresset's  M6chant."  (Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes,  XXVII,  2.) 

Tbrracher,  a. — *'Note  sur  le  Pour  et 
le  Contre  de  Voltaire."     (Ibid.) 

Tuttle,  Edwin  H. — "Hispanic  'Alteru' 
and  'Altu.'  "  (Modern  Language  Re- 
view, VII,  8.) 

Umphrey,  G.  W. — "The  Aragonese  Dia- 
lect." (Revue  Hispanique,  XXIV, 
66.) 

Warren,  F.  M. — "The  Troubadour  canso 
and  Latin  Lyric  Poetry."  (Modem 
Philology,  IX,  2.) 

"En^as      and      Thomas'      Tristan.'* 

(Modern  Language  Notes,  XXVII,  4.) 


Waxman,  Samuel  Monteflorl. — "The  Be- 
Uglon  of  Rabelais."  (Romanic  Re- 
view, III,  2-8.) 

Wright,  C.  H.  C. — A  History  of  French 
Literature,  (New  York,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Texts    and    Translations 

"Auto  de  la  Quinta  Angustia  que  Nuea- 
tra  Senora  passo  al  Pie  de  la  Orus." 
Published  by  J.  P.  Wickersham 
Crawford.  (Romanic  Review j  III, 
2-3.) 

"La  Bataille  de  Trent e  Anglois  ei  de 
Trent e  Bretons."  Edited  by  Henry 
Raymond  Brush.  (Modem  Philology, 
IX,  2  and  3.) 

"  *La»  Borlas  Veras.'  Comedia  famosa 
de  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio."  Edited  by 
S.  E.  Millard  Rosenberg.  (Publica- 
tions of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

"Comedia  a  lo  Pastoril,  para  la  noehe 
de  Navidad,"  Published  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham  Crawford.  (Revue  HU- 
panique,  XXIV,   66.) 

"Gaspar  de  Avila,     Tercera  Jornada  de . 
las    Fullerias    de    Amor."     Published 
by  J.  P.  Wickersham  Crawford.    (Re- 
vue Hispanique,  XXIV,  66.) 

"La  Mule  $anz  Frain,  an  Arthurian 
Romance."  Edited  by  Raymond 
Thompson  Hill.  (Baltimore,  J.  H. 
Furst  Co.) 

"The  Rimed  Chronicle  of  the  Cid." 
Edited  by  Benjamin  P.  Bourland. 
(Revue  Hispanique,  XXIV,  66.) 

"The  Triumph  of  Death,  translated  ont 
of  Italian  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
brooke."  Published  by  Frances  Berke- 
ley Young.  (Publications  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  of  America, 
XXVII,   2.) 


ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND 
LITEBATIJBE 

C.   G.   Child 

Innumerable  texts,  reviews  and 
minor  notes,  often  of  great  value  and 
attesting  the  industry  of  American 
scholars,  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  article,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  English. 

Philology. — The  continued  neglect 
of  linguistic  study  is  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  not  an  arid  and  barren  disci- 
pline, but,  properly  considered,  a  hu- 
manity, and,  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dent, through  the  character  of  the 
training  it  affords,  a  helpful  correc- 
tion to  the  futile  sstheticism  and 
dilettantism  which  students  so  often 
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display.  Articles  on  linguistic  mat- 
ters are  more  numerous  than  last 
year;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Bright's  on  an  idiom  of  the  com- 
parative in  Anglo-Saxon  {Mod.  Lang. 
Notes),  Hale  on  the  harmonizing  of 
grammatical  nomenclature  {Puhl. 
Mod.  Lang.  Association) ,  Miss  Pound 
on  "Intrusive  Nasals  in  Present  Day 
English"  {Eng.  Studien) ,  Curme  on 
the  relative  {Journal  of  Eng.  and 
Qerm.  Phil.),  F.  A.  Wood's  articles 
as  touching  English,  and  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  the  Dialect  Society 
in  studying  American  English 
{Dialect  Notes). 

Old    English    Period    (449-1150). — 

Articles  in  this  field  are,  as  usual, 
few,  but  good:  Bright  on  "Exodus" 
{Mod.  Lang.  Notes),  S.  Moore  on 
the  same  poem  {Mod.  Phil.),  F. 
Tupper,  Jr.,  on  the  Cynewullian  runes 
{Mod.  Lang.  Notes)  and  notes  on 
various  poems  {Journal  Eng.  and 
Qerm.  Phil.),  Lawrence  on  the 
"Haunted  Mere"  in  "Beowulf"  {Puhl. 
Mod.  Lang.  Association),  J.  M.  Hart 
on  II.  168-9  of  that  poem  {Mod. 
Lang.  Notes),  and  Klaeber's  valuable 
reviews  of  works  upon  it  in  a  number 
of  periodicals. 

Middle  English  Period  (i  150- 1500). 
— Sommer  has  continued  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Arthurian  Vulgate 
( Carnegie  Institution ) .  Welcome 
contributions  are  Lawrence's  "Medie- 
val Story"  (Columbia  Lectures), 
^losher's  Exemplum  { Columbia 
Press),  Miss  Dudley's  striking  dem- 
onstration of  the  Egyptian  elements 
in  the  "Body  and  Soul"  legend  (Bryn 
^lawr  Monographs),  and  F.  Tupper's 
delightful  article  on  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  (Sewanee).  Hemingway's  ren- 
dering of  the  Morte  Arthur  will  be 
welcomed  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 
American  activity  in  the  study  of 
Chaucer  may  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  pride:  Kittredge  {Mod.  Phil.) ; 
Root  {Eng.'  Stud.) ;  Hathaway  (t&- 
id.) ;  C.  Brown,  Lowes,  MacCracken, 
S.  Moore,  Miss  Hammond,  H.  S.  V. 
Jones  {Mod.  Lang.  Notes — ^the  last 
named  also  in  Puhl.  Mod.  Lang.  As- 
sociation). Special  mention  must  be 
accorded  to  the  first  complete  ren- 
dering of  Chaucer  in  modern  English 
by  Tatlock  and  Percy  Mackaye,  pub- 
lished in  a  sumptuous  format  (Mac- 
roillan). 


In  the  still  too  little  explored  15th 
century,  MacCracken  has  published 
a  poem  on  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell 
{Mod.  Lang.  Notes),  of  interest  in 
relation  to  Lydgate  (see  also  Miss 
Hammond,  ibid.),  and  S.  Moore 
a  most  helpful  article  on  "Patrons  of 
Letters  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  c. 
1450"  {Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Associor 
tion).  In  relation  to  the  earlier 
drama,  see  Mackenzie's  "New  Source 
for  Mankind**  {ibid.),  Spenser's 
volume  on  "Corpus  Christ!  Pageants 
in  England"  (Baker  and  Taylor),  and 
Cady  on  the  Towneley  cycle  {Journal 
Eng.  Germ.  Phil.).  The  publication 
by  Fliigel  and  others  of  early  song- 
miscellanies  in  Anglia  is  continued  by 
Padelford,  "English  Songs  in  Ms. 
Selden  B.  26." 

Modem  English  (isoo-date). — To 
the  reviewer  it  seems  as  if  nine  out 
of  ten  scholars  in  America  devoted 
themselves  to  the  drama  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Spenser  is  not 
wholly  neglected:  Greenlaw  {Mod, 
Phil.) ;  Cory,  whose  volume  also 
touches  on  the  Fletchers  and  Milton 
(University  of  California) ;  Bruce 
{Mod.  Lang.  Notes) ;  Padelford 
("Allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene," 
Ginn).  Other  works,  not  on  the 
drama,  are:  Wolff's  Oreek  Romances 
in  Elizabethan  Prose  Fiction  (Coliun- 
bia  Studies)  ;  Miss  Hatcher's  admira- 
ble article  on  "Aims  and  Methods  of 
Elizabethan  Translators"  {Eng. 
Stud. ) ;  Tieje's  "Expressed  Aim  of 
the  Long  Prose  Fiction  from  1579 
to  1740"  {Mod.  Phil.),  and  West- 
cott's  publication  of  a  "find"  of  some 
little  interest,  namely,  new  poems  of 
James  I  of  England  (Columbia 
Series).  But  new  editions  and  ar- 
ticles in  the  field  of  the  drama  are 
innumerable:  Wallace's  Evolution 
of  the  Drama  to  the  Time  of  Shakes- 
peare;  Miss  Foster,  "Dumb  Show 
before  1620"  {Eng.  Stud.);  Boland, 
Time  in  Elizibeihan  Drama  (Yale 
Studies) ;  Graves,  ''Religious  and 
Political  Plays"  {Mod.  Phil.) ;  W.  J. 
Lawrence,  The  Elizabethan  Playhouse 
and  Other  Studies  (Lippincott)  and 
"Light  and  Darkness  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan Theatre"  {Eng.  Stud,) ; 
Graves  on  the  Elizabethen  stage 
{Mod.  Phil.)  ;  Forsythe  on  Jeronimo 
{Mod.  Lang.  Notes) ;  a  sheaf  upon 
Shakespeare — Scholl,     Winter'a     Tale 
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{Mod,  Lang.  Notes) ;  Law,  Richard 
III  {Puhl.  Mod,  Lang,  Association) ; 
Tynan,  "Greene  and  'Shakspere'" 
{ihid.) ;  Hanford,  "Suicide  in  Shakes- 
peare" {ibid,) ;  Padelford,  As  You 
lAhe  It  {Sevxinee  Review) ;  Northup, 
"Bibliography"  {Journal  Eng.  Oerm, 
Phil,) ;  Arnold  on  the  soliloquies 
(Columbia  Press);  William  Winter, 
Shakespeare  on  the  Stage  (Moffatt, 
Yard  &,  Co.) ;  Henneman's  Shakes- 
peare and  Other  Papers  (reprints: 
University  of  the  South) ;  StoU, 
"Criminals  in  Shakespeare"  {Mod, 
Phil,) ;  Adams  on  tJonson  {Mod, 
Lang,  Notes),  and  on  Hey  wood  {Eng. 
Stud.) ;  Miss  M.  L.  Hunt  on  Thomas 
Dekker  (Columbia  Press;  also 
Journal  Eng.  Germ.  Phil.) ;  Pierce, 
Dekker  and  Ford  {Anglia) ;  Adams, 
Hausted's  Rival  Friends  {Journal 
Eng.  and  derm.  Phil.),  and  Brath- 
waite's  Mercurius  Britannicus  {Mod. 
Lang.  Notes),  The  Restoration  peri- 
od is  represented  by  Forsythe's 
article  on  Shadwell  {Journal  Eng. 
Oerm.  Phil.),  Here,  in  leaving 
the  17th  century,  may  be  mentioned 
Hall's  monograph  on  Idylls  of  Fisher- 
men (Columbia  Press),  Hasting's 
article  on  "Errors  and  Inconsistencies 
in  Robinson  Crusoe"  {Mod,  Lang. 
Notes),  Hand  Browne's  delightful 
article  on  "Scottish  Ballads"  {Se- 
toanee  Review),  and  with  the  latter 
Belden's  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  balladry  to  folk-lore  {Journal  of 
American  Folk  Lore),  The  18th  cen- 
tury is,  as  usual,  scantily  repre- 
sented: Havens,  "The  Romantic  As- 
Sects  of  the  Age  of  Pope"  {Publ. 
fod.  Lang.  Association) ;  Wells, 
"Henry  Fielding  and  the  Crisis" 
{Mod.  Lang.  Notes),     Among  litera- 


ture relating  to  the  19th  century,  it 
is  always  difficult  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween constructive  criticism  and  pop- 
ular exposition,  and  only  really  help- 
ful contributions  can  be  here  noted. 
Among  them  may  be  noted  C.  £. 
Morgan's  Rise  of  the  Novel  of  Man" 
ners  (Columbia  Press) ;  Cunliflfe's 
"Modern  Thought  in  Meredith's 
Poems"  {Publ,  Mod,  Lang,  Associc^ 
tion) ;  Lounsbury's  Early  Literary 
Career  of  Robert  Brouming  (Scrib- 
ner) ;  W.  S.  Johnson's  ThomcLS  Car' 
lyle,  1814-1831  (Yale  Press);  Bar- 
ley's "The  Morality  Motive  in  Con- 
temporary English  Drama"  (Univer- 
sity of  Texas);  the  volume  of  Lec- 
ture* on  Literature  delivered  at  Co- 
lumbia by  members  of  its  faculty 
(Columbia  Press) ;  Neilson's  stimu- 
lating Essentials  of  Poetry,  and 
Reed's  substantial  volume  of  English 
Lyrical  Poetry  (Yale  Press),  a  gal- 
lant attempt  to  encompass  in  more 
than  mere  outline  the  range  of  our 
lyrical  verse  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  present  day. 

The  founding  of  the  English 
Journal  (University  of  Chicago 
Press)  may  be  noted.  In  this  con- 
nection, success  may  be  wished  for 
every  influence  tending  to  ameliorate 
the  deplorable  evils  incidental  to  the 
college  requirements  for  admission  in 
English. 

Necrology. — Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness,  editor  of  the  Variorum  Shakes^ 
peare,  died  Aug.  13  in  his  79th  year. 
His  work,  one  of  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  American  scholarship,  will 
be  continued  by  his  son,  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  for  some  years 
associated  with  his  father  as  col- 
laborator. 


AMERICAN   LITEBATUBE 

{Oct.   1,  1911,   to  Nor.    15,   1912) 

Abthub  Hobson  Quinn 


This  review  includes  those  works 
of  creative  literature  that  are  of 
notable  worth  or  have  attracted  such 
widespread  interest  that  a  judgment 
upon  them  seems  necessary  in  this 
place.  Works  of  scholarship  are 
mentioned  only  when  upon  distinctly 
American  themes. 

Poetry  and  Drama.— While  The 
Poems  and  Dramas  of  George  Cobot 


Lodge  (2  vols.,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  include  of  course  no  poems  writ- 
ten in  the  limits  of  our  period,  they 
are  of  such  importanoe  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  Literature  that 
they  must  take  precedence  in  the 
year's  review.  The  verse  dramas 
"Herakles"  and  "Cain"  and  the  son- 
nets placed  George  Cabot  Lodge 
f^ft^'iv  first   in  these  fields,  while 
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the  apostle  of  revolt  he  was  always 
si^ificant. 

In  The  Singing  Man,  by  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.),  we  find  another  example  of 
the  poetry  of  revolt  and  of  criticism 
of  social  conditions.  Hatred  of  op- 
pression, a  wide  love  of  humanity, 
combined  with  &  constructive  opti- 
mism make  these  new  poems  of  Mrs. 
Marks  perhaps  the  most  notable  vol- 
ume of  new  poems  of  the  year.  The 
artistic  finish  of  the  verse,  and  the 
high  sincerity  of  the  impulse  were  to 
be  expected  from  the  author  of  'The 
Piper." 

The  Little  Or  ay  Songs  from  8t, 
Joseph's,  by  Grace  Fallow  Norton 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  are  real 
poetry.  The  simplicity,  the  inevi- 
tability that  belong  to  high  art  are 
manifested  in  these  lyrical  cries  of 
pain  born  of  a  great  soul  bearing 
with  courage  a  hopeless  doom.  It 
is  many  a  day  since  America  has 
produced  poetry  like  the  fifth,  the 
eleventh,  the  twenty-fourth  or  the 
thirtieth  of  these  songs. 

Far  Quests,  by  Cale  Young  Rice 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  shows  a 
remarkable,  at  times  a  great,  ability 
in  phrasing,  a  keen  delight  in  nature 
and  a  deep  insight  into  the  human 
aspects  of  passion. 

Scum  of  the  Earth,  by  Robert  Ha- 
ven Schauffler  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.),  is  a  volume  with  a  few  poems 
that  are  worth  while,  ''Scum  of  the 
Earth,"  "Marsyas,"  and  "Washing- 
ton," combined  with  some  "fillers  in." 
The  title  poem  has  a  good  basic 
thought  and  a  good  climax. 

The  Sailor  Who  Has  Sailed,  by 
Benjamin  R.  C.  Low  (John  Lane), 
contains  a  number  of  poems  that  re- 
veal careful  workmanship,  and  now 
and  then  striking  phrases.  The  au- 
thor never  descends  to  tricks  or  de- 
vices to  gain  attention.  While  there 
is  no  new  note  struck,  there  is  at 
times  decided  distinction. 

The  Candle  and  the  Flame^  by 
George  Sylvester  Viereck  (Moffatt, 
Yard  k  Co.),  contains  some  verses 
that  reveal  a  lyric  swing  and  poetic 
vocabulary,  but  nothing  vitally  new. 
It  is  destructive  criticism  that  is 
found;  there  is  nothing  constructive. 

Tomorrow,  by  Percy  Mackaye 
(Stokes),     is    the    most    significant 


drama  of  the  year.  The  art  of  Mr. 
Mackaye,  deepening  and  becoming 
more  convincing,  has  produced  a  play 
which  treats  bravely  and  construc- 
tively a  great  problem  in  modern  life. 
The  production  of  a  better  race  is 
made  the  theme  of  a  play  that  is 
practically  adapted  for  the  stage  and 
is   also   literature. 

TheNoveL — The  novel  of  the  year  is 
unquestionably  The  Reef,  by  Edith 
Wharton  (Appletons).  Th&  brilliant 
phrasing,  the  careful  planning  of  the 
effect,  the  establishment  of  sUindards 
of  social  and  moral  conduct  have 
rarely  been  equalled,  even  in  Mrs. 
Wharton's  own  work.  In  the  char- 
acter drawing,  she  has  added  to  the 
gallery  of  her  portraits  the  figure 
of  Anna  Leath.  a  truly  wonderful  pic- 
ture of  the  refined,  cloistered  woman, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  hero  she 
has  shown  again  her  signal  ability 
in  visualizing  the  attitude  of  man 
toward  woman.  The  other  charac- 
ters, especially  the  adventuress,  are 
deftly  sketched. 

In  The  Heroine  in  Bronze,  by 
James  Lane  Allen  (Macmillan),  the 
author,  leaving  for  the  time  the  man- 
ner of  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe 
and  The  Doctor's  Christmas  Eve,  has 
written  simply  a  charming  love  story, 
in  which  are  revealed  also  some  of 
his  theories  of  art.  The  hero,  sure 
of  himself,  is  a  finely  drawn  char- 
acter and  the  heroine  is  rarely  con- 
ceived. 

The  Voice,  by  Margaret  Deland 
(Harpers),  is  a  novelette,  in  which 
the  realism  of  character  drawing, 
the  idealism  of  the  point  of  view 
and  the  combination  and  harmon- 
izing of  the  natural  and  the  spirit- 
ual that  have  become  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Deland's  work  are  shown  in 
their  fullness  of  power. 

The  Inheritance,  by  Josephine  Das- 
kam  Bacon  (Appletons),  is  a  vitally 
interesting  story  in  which  the  writer 
has  accomplisheid  the  unusual  task  of 
representing  the  attitude  of  a  boy  and 
a  man  with  distinct  success.  The 
character  drawing  is  fine.  The  main 
thesis,  the  inheritance  of  the  hero's 
traits  from  his  father  and  his 
mother,    is   really   wonderfully  done. 

Tante,  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick 
(Century  Co.),  is  a  brilliant  por- 
trayal of  the  character  of  an  abso- 
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lutely  selfish  woman,  set  off  by  a 
carefully  studied  background  of 
English  and  continental  life,  social 
and  artistic.  The  somewhat  leisurely 
progress  of  the  novel  is  atoned  for 
by  the  brilliance  of  the  style. 

The  Butterfly  House,  by  Mary  Wil- 
kins  Freeman  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
is  a  story  which,  though  based  on  a 
rather  improbable  situation,  is  told 
with  Mrs.  Freeman's  conscientious 
art.  The  carefully  restrained  hu- 
mor, and  the  utter  abandonment  of 
any  cloak  to  realism  are  clearly  to 
be  recognized  in  this  latest  book  of 
the  author's. 

The  Street  Called  Straight  (Har- 
pers) is  an  interesting  novel  which 
derives  its  main  interest  from  the 
admirable  contrast  of  the  characters 
of  an  American  business  man  and  an 
English  army  officer,  rivals  for  the 
love  of  a  cultivated  American  girl. 
The  case  for  America  has  rarely  been 
better  put,  and  the  style  is  distin- 
guished. 

Alewander*8  Bridge,  by  Willa  S. 
Gather  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  is 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  two  differ- 
ent women  upon  a  strong  man's 
nature,  and  the  consequent  struggle 
between  the  claims  of  love,  duty  and 
professional  pride  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  the  love  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  youth.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  style  and  a  fine  reticence 
of  passion   that  are  unusual  to-day. 

In  The  Citadel,  by  Samuel  C.  Mer- 
win  (Century  Co.),  we  have  a  novel 
which  depends  for  its  interest  on  its 
timeliness.  The  hero,  John  Garwood, 
a  congressman,  is  made  the  concrete 
representative  of  the  most  advanced 
progressive  ideas,  which  are  put  in  an 
interesting  manner,  though  at  times 
the  artistic  unity  is  marred  by  a  too 
definite  preachment.  The  character 
drawing  is  good,  but  the  types  of  the 
reactionary  politicians  are  very  con- 
ventional. 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle,  by  Meredith 
Nicholson  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.), 
is  a  thoroughly  entertaining  novel 
with  good  character  sketching,  some 
humor,  and  a  well  arranged  plot. 
The  life  described  is  laid  in  Indiana 
mainly  during  the  last  decade,  and 
a  good  picture  is  drawn  of  political 
and  social  conditions  there.  The  re- 
lations   of    Sylvia    and    her    father 


while  he  is  not  known  to  her  and 
later  when  she  makes  her  appeal  to 
him  on  his  own  account  are  skill- 
fully drawn. 

Jennie  Oerhardt,  by  Theodore 
Dreisler  (Harpers),  presents  a  very 
realistic  story  of  a  girPs  life  as  de- 
termined by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances into  a  mould  where  it  seemed 
impossible  to  shape  that  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  moral  and 
social  standards.  The  character 
drawing  is  good. 

A  Man'8  World,  by  Albert  Ed- 
wards (Macmillan),  is  a  very  in- 
teresting story  of  a  man's  growth 
and  development  away  from  narrow 
and  conventional  moral  standards  to 
a  broader  knowledge  of  life.  There 
is  an  objective  quality — ^the  char- 
acters are  of  interest  only  as  they 
affect  the  main  character,  not  in 
themselves. 

To  M,  L.  0,  (Stokes)  is  a  remark- 
able book  in  some  ways,  revealing 
frankly  and  with  an  eye  to  the  pic- 
turesque, phases  of  theatrical  life 
from  which  the  glitter  and  tinsel 
have  been  removed,  leaving  the  sor- 
did side  exposed  in  a  most  realistic 
manner.  That  the  book  is  a  revela- 
tion of  a  personal  experience  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  a  lover  (as  the 
preface  states)  is  somewhat 'difficult 
to  believe. 

The  Sentence  of  Silence,  by  Regi- 
nald Wright  Kauffman  (Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.),  is  a  very  realistic  de- 
scription of  a  young  man's  career, 
with  the  thesis  that  children  should 
be  enlightened  as  to  sex  matters  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  find  out  the 
great  facts  of  life  themselves.  The 
climax  is  handled  rather  skillfully. 
That  the  book  will  serve  any  useful 
purpose  is  questionable,  since  the 
philosophy  of  life  expressed  by  Judith 
Kent,  the  heroine,  places  the  whole 
question  of  purity  in  women  on  a  low 
plane,  and  the  book  is  so  framed  that 
this  seems  to  be  the  author's  stand- 
point. 

A  great  contrast  to  this  type  is 
Moth^,  by  Kathleen  Norris  (Macmil- 
lan). This  is  a  story  based  upon 
a  study  of  average  American  middle 
life,  containing  a  direct  criticism 
of  the  small  family  so  common  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  appealing  in 
i^s  natural  quality. 
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The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  a  later 
book,  also  by  Mrs.  Norris  (Macmil- 
lan),  is  similar  to  Mother  in  its  gen- 
eral atmosphere,  yet  shows  versa- 
tility in  the  treatment  of  character. 
It  satirizes  gently  the  pretence  and 
the  nervous  strain  of  American  life 
in  well-to-do  society  of  a  small  town 
in  California.  Both  stories  have  a 
healthful  influence. 

The  Old  Nest,  by  Rupert  Hughes 
(Century  Co.),  is  a  simple  yet  ap- 
pealing story  of  the  relations  of 
parents  and  children,  touching  upon 
the  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  memories 
of  one's  youth. 

Belonging  to  the  same  general  type 
of  novel,  The  Love  that  Lives,  by 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright  (Macmillan), 
is  a  rather  placid  story  of  life  in 
a  small  New  England  town,  with  ac- 
curate and  sympathetic  character 
drawing.  The  note  of  self-sacrifice  is 
simply  and  delicately  touched. 

The  Heart  of  Us,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  is  a  pleas- 
ant leisurely  novel  of  Boston  life, 
with  a  fiavor  of  society,  mingled 
with  some  pictures  of  theatrical  life. 
The  love  sl^ry  of  Staunton  Ives  and 
Dorothy  Ashley  is  rather  weak. 

Another  contrast  to  the  realistic 
stories  above  mentioned  is  Beauty 
and  the  Jacohin,  bv  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  (Harpers).  This  is  a  brilliant 
novelette  of  the  Terror,  told  almost 
exclusively  in  dialogue. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Shield,  by  Major 
Archibald  Butt  (Lippincott),  which 
is  a  novelette  dealing  with  a  con- 
trast between  Northern  and  Southern 
ideals,  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
the  personality  of  the  author.  The 
story,  while  not  highly  original,  is 
told  in  a  straightforward  interest- 
ing manner. 

The  Ordeal,  by  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  (Lippincott),  is  a  story  of 
Tennessee,  dealing  with  the  search 
of  a  mother  for  her  child  who  has 
been  kidnapped  by  the  mountaineers, 
in  order  to  hide  the  crime  of  murder. 
There  is  a  sense  of  dignity  in  the 
style  and  the  descriptions  are  good. 

The  Recording  Angel,  by  Corra 
Harris  ( Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ) ,  is  a 
novel  of  Georgia  life  written  with  a 
penetrating  sense  of  the  moral  con- 
trasts of  life  and  revealing  a  keen 
wit.     Some  pages  are  sparkling  with 


brilliant  sentences,  which  even  at 
times  draw  one's  attention  away  from 
the  plot. 

The  Mountain  Oirl,  by  Payne 
Erskine  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is 
a  story  laid  in  the  Carolina  moun- 
tains, told  in  a  fresh  and  interesting 
manner.  The  characters  are  vividly 
portrayed. 

The  Goodly  Fellowship,  by  Rachel 
C.  Schauffler  (Century  Co.),  has  an 
unusual  plot,  concerned  largely  with 
the  adventures  of  missionaries  in 
Persia.  Despite  the  somewhat  rag- 
ged style,  the  book  holds  one's  at- 
tention. 

The  Charioteers,  by  Mary  Tappan 
Wright  (Appletons),  is  a  rather 
forceful  story  of  moral  issues,  with  a 
nervous,  slightly  overstrained  style, 
but  presenting  some  good  character 
drawing. 

Stover  at  Tale,  by  Owen  Johnson 
(Stokes),  is  a  much  discussed  story 
of  college  life  with  a  sound  thesis, 
the  necessity  of  democracy  in  that 
life.  There  is  some  vivid  writing, 
but  the  importance  of  the  particular 
local  institutions  attacked  is  some- 
what over  emphasized. 

Short  Stories.— From  th^  South  of 
France,  by  Thos.  A.  Janvier  (Har- 
pers), is  a  collection  of  stories,  re- 
vealing an  intimate  knowledge  of 
modern  Provencal  types,  and  written 
in  a  style  that  is  a  refreshment  to 
the  spirit.  The  comedy  is  real, 
growing  out  of  the  characters  and 
their  relations  and  is  based  on  the 
broadest  and  keenest  knowledge  of 
human    nature. 

In  Sixes  and  Sevens,  by  0.  Henry 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  we  have 
another  volume  from  the  story  teller 
who  could  pack  into  a  very  few 
words  characterization  of  the  most 
definite  kind,  conveyed  in  language 
that  is  frequently  slangy,  and  at 
times  artificially  nighly  colored,  but 
nevertheless  is  often  vigorous  to  the 
point  of   distinction. 

Following  0.  Henry  at  some  dis- 
tance perhaps,  but  with  a  reality 
that  is  sometimes  startling.  Buttered 
Side  Down,  by  Edna  Ferber  (Stokes), 
deals  with  the  shop  girl,  the  waitress 
and  the  second-rate  actress  in  a  way 
which,  despite  slang  and  a  strain  for 
attention,  has  a  grip  upon  life  that 
counts. 
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The  Raid  of  the  Guerilla,  by 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Lippin- 
cott).  In  this  collection  of  short 
stories,  Miss  Murfree  continues  to 
depict  the  life  of  the  Tennessee  moun- 
taineers, which  she  made  so  long  ago 
her  own.  While  the  plots  are  at 
times  slight,  the  style  is  distin« 
guished  and  the  descriptive  power 
is  frequently  remarkable. 

Mothers  to  Men,  by  Zona  Gale 
(Macmillan),  continues  the  stories 
of  Friendship  Village  which  have 
delighted  so  many  readers.  If  this 
volume  never  quite  reaches  the  level 
of  her  Pelleas  and  Etarre,  it  never- 
theless stands  out  among  the  lesser 
books  of  stories  for  the  unfailing 
distinction  of  its  style. 

Viataa  of  New  York,  by  Brander 
Matthews  (Harpers),  is  concerned 
with  revelations  of  phases  of  metro- 
politan life,  some  tragic  and  some 
comic.  They  are  told  with  the 
writer's  usual  facility  in  expression 
and  in  some  cases,  as  ''In  a  Hansom," 
with   real   power. 

In  Behind  the  Dark  Pines,  by 
Martha  Young  (Appletons),  the  au- 
thor, while  an  evident  imitator  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  has  struck  at 
times  a  fresh  note,  and  there  is  a 
crispness  and  unity  about  the  stories 
that  make  them  attractive. 

Biography. —  Emerson's  Journals  (4 
vols.),  1838-65,  edited  by  Edward  W. 
Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes, 
is  continued  this  year  in  the  produc- 
tion of  four  volumes  carrying  the 
work  from  1838  to  1855.  Notwith- 
standing the  omission  of  significant 
comment  on  Emerson's  part  on  such 
events  as  the  Divinity  School  address 
of  1838,  or  the  address  on  "The 
Transcendent alist,"  1842,  it  is  hard 
to  estimate  properly  the  importance 
of  this  publication.  It  shows  Emer- 
son on  sides  that  his  works  do  not 
reveal,  touches  of  humor  that  one 
hardly  expects,  in  short  a  human  side 
which  in  his  case  is  especially  valu- 
able. The  development  of  his  inter- 
est in  slavery  and  in  communities,  his 
views  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson  and  of 
Thoreau,  his  trip  to  England  in 
1847-8,  and  many  other  phases  of  bio- 
graphical value  are  to  be  found  in 
a  new  setting. 

In  Mark  Twain,  a  Biography  (Har- 
pers) Albert  Bigelow  Paine  has  writ- 


ten a  remarkable  biography.  Person- 
al association  and  careful  search 
through  Mark  Twain's  works  have 
enabled  the  biographer  to  represent 
adequately  the  writer  whose  work 
lent  itself  so  thoroughly  to  biograph- 
ical treatment. 

In  The  Life  and  Times  of  Winslow 
Homer  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  Wil- 
liam H.  Downes  has  written  in  all 
probability  the  definitive  life  of  that 
painter.  After  a  sympathetic  expo- 
sition of  Homer's  place  in  American 
art,  he  traces  the  course  of  his  de- 
velopment from  his  beginning  as  an 
illustrator,  through  his  Civil  War 
sketches,  his  interpretation  of  negro 
life,  and,  most  important,  his  pic- 
tures of  the  sea  and  the  seafaring 
folk.  The  book  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  Homer's 
masterpieces. 

Of  unusual  interest  is  the  volume 
entitled  The  House  of  Harper,  by  J. 
Henry  Harper.  It  is  the  biography 
of  a  firm  rather  than  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  it  also  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  section  of  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture. Important  details  concerning 
some  of  the  foremost  authors  of  the 
last  century  are  told  in  an  inter- 
esting style,  with  a  wealth  of  detail, 
and  an  eye  for  the  essential  that  are 
frequently  striking. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Story  of  His 
Life,  by  William  Bayard  Hale 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  clear, 
interesting  account  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  President-elect,  written  from 
an  authoritative  point  of  view. 
While  the  style  is  at  times  careless, 
the  masterly  way  in  which  the  au- 
thor makes  clear  the  development  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  character  and  the  prog- 
ress of  his  fight  for  democracy  makes 
the  book  a  notable  one. 

The  Letters  of  Sarah  Ome  Jewett, 
edited  by  Annie  Fields  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.),  is  a  collection  of  letters 
that  are  literature.  Miss  Jewett's 
interested,  joyous  attitude  toward 
life  is  revealed  in  a  series  of  com- 
ments upon  books,  nature  and  peo- 
ple, exquisite  in  expression  and  dic- 
tated by  sound  judgment  and  tender 
sjTnpathy  with  whatever  she  came  in 
contact.  An  admirable  introduction 
is   furnished   by  Mrs.    Fields. 

Personal  Traits  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,   by    Helen    Nicolay     (Century 
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Ck>.)i  is  a  book  which  is  pleasant 
and  chatty  and  would  give  to  one 
unacquainted  with  Lincoln's  life  a 
fair,  if  somewhat  idealized  picture 
of  some  phases  of  his  career.  It 
adds  little,  however,  to  what  has 
already  been  published  concerning 
Lincoln. 

Leet  the  American^  by  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  Jr.  (Houghton  Mifflin),  is 
a  very  sympathetic  study  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  calm  and  dispassionate,  more 
concerned  with  painting  a  general 
portrait  than  with  establishing  a 
chronology.  The  biographer  has  pre- 
served an  objective  attitude  and  has 
arrived  at  his  result  by  means  of 
sifting  evidence  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  sources. 

Of  interest  as  a  contrast  is  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  (Scribners).  The  treat- 
ment here  is  much  more  subjective,* 
and  consequently  not  so  judicial,  but 
Lee's  life  is  treated  as  part  of  a  so- 
cial condition,  and  the  biography  is 
animated  by  sympathy  and  complete 
understanding. 

The  Life  of  George  Cabot  Lodge, 
by  Henry  Adams  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.),  is  a  very  sympathetic  and  a 
quite  authoritative  life  of  the  poet 
whose  untimely  death  cut  off  the 
promise  of  great  achievement.  The 
chronicle  of  Lodge's  development  is 
admirably  treated. 

The  True  Daniel  Webster,  by  Syd- 
ney George  Fisher  (Lippincott),  is 
told  in  an  unpretentious,  chatty 
style,  and  with  an  apparently  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Webster's  life. 
Though  a  bit  diffuse  in  places,  it  will 
undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  stand- 
ard lives  of  Webster. 

Under  the  Old  Flag,  by  James 
Harrison  Wilson  (Appleton),  is  an 
autobiography  of  an  experienced  sol- 
dier in  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish 
War  and  the  Boxer  Uprising  in 
China.  All  the  operations  of  these 
armies  are  viewed  through  General 
Wilson's  eyes,  and  the  result  is  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  per- 
sonal account. 

The  Promised  Land,  by  Mary  An- 
tin  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  is  an 
interesting  if  somewhat  too  detailed 
account  of  the  life  of  a  girl  of  Rus- 
sian-Jewish stock,  both  in  Russia, 
and   in   this   country.     The  book   is 


chiefly  of  importance  as  an  argument 
for  democracy  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  American  society. 

Essays  and  Addresses. — Humanly 
Speaking,  by  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  is 
another  volume  of  the  series  which 
has  made  its  author  one  of  our 
foremost  essayists.  For  keen  wit, 
clarity  of  vision,  surety  of  poise,  and 
broad  human  sympathy,  such  essays 
as  these  are  not  surpassed  in  English 
or  American  literature  to-day. 

Democracy  and  Poetry,  by  Francis 
B.  Gummere  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.), 
in  the  distinction  of  the  style 
and  the  broad,  non-technical  attitude 
of  the  writer  falls  clearly  within 
the  domain  of  creative  literature.  It 
is  a  sane  yet  enthusiastic  plea  for 
intelligent  constructive  democracy. 

American  Addresses,  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate  (Century),  forms  the  most 
notable  collection  of  its  kind  in  re- 
cent years.  Here  are  grouped  to- 
gether a  series  of  addresses  delivered 
from  1864  to  1911,  upon  momentous 
political  occasions,  important  educa- 
tional gatherings,  or  other  celebra- 
tions 01  like  character.  Those  who 
have  heard  Mr.  Choate  speak  will 
be  glad  to  have  preserved  the  best 
of  the  production  of  one  of  our 
really  great   orators. 

Travel  and  Description.— In  From 
Constantinople  to  the  Home  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jack- 
son (Macmillan),  we  have  combined 
the  methods  of  the  scholarly  inves- 
tigator and  the  entertaining  narrator 
of  travels.  The  result  is  a  charming 
book,  in  which  the  historical  and 
personal  elements  are  more  empha- 
sized than  the  political. 

Italian  Castles  and  Country  Seats, 
by  Tryphosa  Bates  Batcheller  (Long- 
mans Green  &  Co.),  is  a  series  of 
letters,  presenting  a  pleasant  chatty 
account  of  social  Italy,  with  a  back- 
ground of  history,  by  one  who  has 
had  large  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  her  material.  The 
illustrations  are  not  by  any  means 
of  the  usual  kind,  but  represent  the 
more  intimate  side  of  Italian  life 
very  satisfactorily. 

The  Flowing  Road,  by  Casper  Whit- 
ney (Lippincott),  is  a  valuable  rec- 
ord of  travel  in  South  America, 
mainly  on  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
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Negro.  There  is  a  constant  spice 
of  danger  in  the  account  of  the  win- 
ter's journey  through  a  country 
about  which  even  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Americans 
in  Paris,  by  John  Joseph  Conway 
(John  Lane),  is  an  interesting  com- 
pilation of  facts  concerning  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Tom  Paine,  Longfellow 
and  other  famous  Americans.  The 
best  sketches  are  those  dealing  with 
the  less  well  known  men. 

A  rather  unusual  book  is  European 
Years,  the  Letters  of  an  Idle  Man, 
edited  by  George  E.  Woodberry 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  Here  are  re- 
printed letters  from  a  Bostonian,  liv- 
ing abroad,  from  1876-1905,  contain- 
ing not  only  descriptions  of  places, 
but  also  comments  upon  politics  and 
society,  which  have  now  an  historical 
as  well  as  an  absolute  interest. 

Nature  Books. — The  Lure  of  the 
Garden,  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne 
(Century  Co.),  bids  fair  to  become  a 
classic  for  garden  lovers.  The  dis- 
tinctive note  of  the  work  is  a  social 
one;  the  chapter  on  "Our  Grand- 
mothers' Gardens"  reveals  a  nice  feel- 
ing for  the  distinction  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  attitude  to- 
ward the  garden.  The  illustrations 
by  Parrish  and  others  add  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

More  philosophical  is  Time  and 
Change,  by  John  Burroughs  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.).  Here  the  nature 
lover  will  find  topics  such  as  scien- 
tific   faith,   evolution,    the   great   ice 


sheet  of  the  North,  the  formation  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  other 
themes,  both  abstract  and  concrete, 
treated  in  an  attractive  way.  The 
preface  contains  an  apology  for  the 
"hard  science"  discusseid  in  the  book, 
but  the  science  is  really  not  very  dif- 
ficult; as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
bit  obvious. 

Moths  of  the  Limherlost,  by  Gene 
Stratton  Porter  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.),  is  a  fascinating  study  of  moth 
life  in  that  district  of  Indiana  which 
the  writer  has  made  her  own.  In 
the  opening  chapter  she  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  nature  lover  and 
a  naturalist,  and  it  is  as  one  of  the 
former  that  she  writes. 

Anthologies  and  Literary  Histories. 
— Yale  Book  of  American  Verse,  by 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury  (Yale  Univ. 
Press).  The  charmingly  written  In- 
troduction, "A  Word  about  Antholo- 
gies," justifies  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  but  the  specifically  trained 
student  of  American  literature  must 
regretfully  refuse  to  recommend  it 
as  a  guide  to  what  is  best  in  our 
poetry.  An  anthology  which  omits 
all  of  Longfellow's  sonnets,  all  of 
Field's  child  verse,  and  leaves  out 
George  Cabot  Lodge  altogether,  dis- 
misses itself  from  serious  considera- 
tion as  an  authority. 

History  of  American  Literature,  by 
William  B.  Cairns  (Oxford  Univ. 
Press),  is  another  attempt  at  a  his- 
tory of  our  literature  that  proceeds 
along  conventional  lines  and  adds  no 
fresh   viewpoint. 


JOUBNALISM 


Gebhard   R.   Lomeb 


The  Pulitzer  Foundation.— The 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University,  founded  by  the  benefac- 
tion of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  (d. 
29  Oct.,  1911),  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  was  opened  in  September. 
In  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  May,  1904,  Pulitzer  stated 
the  aim  of  the  foundation  to  be  "to 
make  better  journalists,  who  will 
make  better  newspapers,  which  will 
better  serve  the  public."  In  this  wil', 
dated    April    16,    1904,    he   expressel 


the  purpose  of  this  gift  more  ex- 
plicitly as  "to  assist  in  attracting 
to  the  profession  [of  journalism] 
young  men  of  character  and  ability 
and  also  those  already  engaged  in 
the  profession  to  acquire  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  training."  To 
realize  this  ideal,  Pulitzer  gave  to 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  one  million 
dollars  in  1904,  and  made  provision 
for  the  gift  of  another  million  if  at 
any  time  within  seven  years  after  his 
d«^ath  the  School  shall  have  been  in 
s\  ccessful  operation  for  three  years. 
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He  also  arranged  for  three  annual 
traveling  scholarships  of  $1,500  each 
for  graduates  of  the  school. 

The  School  of  Journalism  will  oc- 
cupy eventually  a  special  building  on 
the  University  grounds,  which  is  now 
in  process  of  construction  and  which 
is  expected  "to  be  ready  in  September, 
1913.  The  administration  of  the 
School  is  vested  in  an  advisory  board 
consisting  of  Samuel  Bowles,  Spring- 
field Republican;  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Columbia  University;  John 
Langdon  Heaton,  New  York  World; 
George  S.  Johns,  St.  Louis  Poat-Dis- 
patch;  Victor  Freemont  Lawson, 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune;  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelway,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Charles 
Ransom  Miller,  New  York  Times; 
Edward  Page  Mitchell,  the  Sun,  New 
York;  Ralph  Pulitzer,  the  New  York 
World;  Whitelaw  Reid  (chairman). 
New  York;  Melville  Elijah  Stone,  As- 
sociated Press,  New  York;  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Boston  Olobe;  Samuel 
Calvin  Wells,  Philadelphia  Press. 
The  director  of  the  School  is  Talcott 
Williams,  formerly  editorial  writer 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  There  is 
a  teaching  staff  of  25  members. 

The  course  of  study  covers  four 
years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  B. 
Lit.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must 
present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character  or  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  some  other  institution.  Spe- 
cially qualified  students  are  admitted 
to  advanced  standing.  In  1912 
the  school  had  a  grand  total  of  104 
students,  of  which  59  were  matricu- 
lated, 22  non-matriculated,  and  23 
registered  in  Columbia  College.  The 
distribution  by  years  was:  61  first 
year;  15  second  year;  14  third  year; 
and  14  fourth  year.  Twenty-one 
states  and  one  foreign  country  are 
represented. 

The  First  National  Newspaper  Con- 
ference.—The  first  National  Newspa- 
per Conference  in  the  United  States, 
suggested  by  newspaper  men,  was 
held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  July  29-Aug. 
1,  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  general  question 
under  consideration  was:  "Are  news- 
paper and  magazine  writers  free  to 
tell  the  truth?  If  not,  why  not, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it?" 


The  Conference  grew  out  of  an  im- 
promptu discussion  on  journalism 
which  took  place  in  October,  1911, 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  "Con- 
ference on  Social  and  Civic  Center 
Development"  then  in  session  in 
Madison.  The  •  widespread  interest 
that  has  been  shown  in  this  first 
Newspaper  Conference  has  led  those 
who  had  charge  of  it  to  the  belief 
that  it  should  be  permanently  estab- 
lished as  an  annual  convention. 

The  meetings  were  largely  attend- 
ed by  the  newspaper  men  of  Wiscon- 
sin, but  the  programme  included  the 
names  of  journalists  of  national  repu- 
tation. Newspapers,  magazines  and 
press  agencies  were  all  represented, 
and  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion was  expressed  in  the  answers 
which  the  various  speakers  gave  to 
the  (question  before  the  Conference, 
both  in  the  formal  papers  and  in  the 
informal  discussion. 

Underlying  all  the  discussion  was 
the  question,  first,  whether  the  Press 
at  the  present  time  is  serving  its  own 
ends,  the  public  good,  or  unseen  in- 
terests; and,  second,  whether  the 
Press  has  a  definite  function  to  per- 
form and  special  duty  to  fulfill  with 
regard  to  the  education  and  the  lead- 
ership of  public  opinion.  Particular 
aspects  of  the  problem  involved,  such 
as  the  following,  called  for  separate 
discussion:  Is  the  public  getting  all 
the  truth  to  which  it  is  entitled? 
Can  the  impartiality  of  the  news 
agencies  be  lairly  challenged?  How 
is  news  service  affected  by  the  cost 
of  the  plant,  by  advertising,  and  by 
the  non-journalistic  interests  of  the 
capitalistic  owner?  Can  the  news- 
paper be  regarded  merely  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  if  it  is  to  be  a  factor 
in  social  amelioration?  Can  com- 
mercial journalism  justify  itself,  or 
must  there  eventually  be  endowed  or 
public  newspapers? 

The  speakers  also  considered  the 
necessity  of  some  definite  study  of 
newspapers  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing tne  relative  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  desirable  and  to  undesirable 
news.  While  some  accused  the  papers 
of  unreliability  and  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  the  publication  of 
news,  other  speakers,  especially  those 
representing  the  better  known  and 
more      conservative      journals,      em- 
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phasized  the  constant  and  careful  ef- 
fort made  by  the  newspapers  to  se- 
cure and  to  publish  the  truth,  and 
to  keep  continually  in  mind  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  not  any  private  in- 
terest. 

Federal  Control  of  Newspapers. — 
L^slation  attached  to  the  Post 
Office  Appropriation  bill,  signed  by 
the  President  Aug.  24,  attempts,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  newspapers,  to 
establish  a  censorship  of  journalism 
under  pretense  of  regulating  the  car- 
riage of  the  mails.    It  is  provided: 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  edi- 
tor, publisher,  business  manager,  or 
owners  of  every  newspaper,  magazine, 
periodical,  or  other  publication  to  file 
with  tile  Postmaster-General  and  the 
Postmaster  at  the  office  at  which  said 
publication  is  entered,  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day 
of  October  of  each  year,  on  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
a  sworn  statement  setting  forth  the 
names  and  Post  Office  addresses  of  the 
editor  and  managing  editor,  publisher, 
business  manager,  and  owners,  and  in 
addition  the  stockholders,  if  the  pub- 
lication be  owned  by  a  corporation,  and 
also  the  names  of  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  or  other  security  holders; 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  daily  news- 
papers, there  shall  be  included  in  such 
statements  the  average  number  of  copies 
of  each  issue  of  such  publication  sold 
or  distributed  to  paid  subscribers  dur- 
ing the  preceding  six  months. 

A  copy  of  such  sworn  statement  shall 
be  published  in  the  second  issue  of  such 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  publica- 
tion printed  next  after  the  filing  of 
such  statement.  Any  such  publication 
shall  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the 
mail  if  it  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  within  ten 
days  after  notice  by  registered  letter 
of  such  failure. 

That  all  editorial  or  other  reading 
matter  published  in  any  such  newspaper, 
magazine  or  periodical  for  the  publica- 
tion of  which  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration  is  paid,  accepted,  or  prom- 
ised, shall  be  plainly  marked  "adver- 
tisement.*' Any  editor  or  publisher 
printing  editorial  or  other  reading  mat- 
ter for  which  compensation  is  paid,  ac- 


cepted, or  promised,  without  so  mark- 
ing the  same,  shall  upon  conviction  in 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

A  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  endorsed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  AssociatioOy 
was  begun  in  New  York  early  in 
October  by  the  Journal  of  Oonunerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Frank  Hitchcock,  Postmaster  General, 
George  W.  Wickersham,  Attorney 
General,  Edward  M.  Morgan,  Post- 
master at  New  York,  and  Henry  S. 
Wise,  Federal  District  Attorney  at 
New  York,  were  named  as  defendants. 
It  was  charged  in  the  complaint  that 
the  legislation  was  void,  being  in 
conflict  with  the  First  and  Fifth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  order  was 
asked  restraining  the  defendants 
from  attempting  to  enforce  it.  The 
trial  of  the  suit  was  expedited  in 
every  possible  way.  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
New  York,  on  Oct.  16,  sustained  a 
demurrer  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  dismissed  the  petition 
of  the  complainant,  granting  the  com- 
plainant an  appeal  from  his  order. 
Similar  action  was  taken  on  Oct.  17 
in  a  second  suit  filed  by  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  publishers 
of  the  Morning  Telegraph.  The  cases 
thus  advanced  to  the  docket  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  before  which 
they  were  argued  Dec.  2,  but  no  de- 
cision had  been  announced  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  On  Dec.  14,  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  law  was  introduced  in  the 
House,  which  provides  that  newspa- 
pers shall  file  a  statement  showing 
the  names  of  oflScers  and  owners,  but 
not  requiring  the  names  of  stock- 
holders owning  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  stock.  The  requirements  for 
statements  of  indebtedness  and  circu- 
lation and  for  the  labeling  as  '"ad- 
vertisement** of  paid  reading  matter 
are  eliminated. 
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ACTIVITIES    OF    THE   FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 


Appropriations. — T  h  e  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  for  educational 
purposes  for  the  current  year 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $15,- 
750,000.  The  education  of  the  In- 
dians absorbed  $4,884,000  of  this  to- 
tal and  agricultural  education  and 
research  $4,092,500.  The  latter  sum 
included  $2,500,000,  the  continuing 
appropriation  for  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
$1,592,500  for  experiment  stations 
(see  also  XIX,  Agriculture).  For 
education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Congress  allowed  $3,427,000, 
which  was  made  up  of  appropriations 
for  special  institutions,  plus  one- 
half  tne  cost  of  the  public  schools, 
$2,434,000,  the  other  half  being 
borne  by  the  tax  payers  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  playground  association 
managed,  with  much  difficulty,  to  se- 
cure $15,800.  The  amount  credited 
to  the  District  does  not  include  the 
appropriation  for  the  Columbia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf,  the  appropria- 
tion for  Howard  University,  nor  the 
$689,000  appropriated  for  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  Education.— The 
appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,    was   $80,000.      An    additional 


sum  of  $9,000  was  allowed  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  to  be  expended 
in  field  service  in  the  continued  con- 
duct of  the  investigation  into  rural 
and  industrial  education,  school  hy- 
giene and  sanitation  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  session  of  1910-11. 
Entirely  separate  from  the  general 
appropriation  are  those  allowed  for 
the  education  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  $200,000,  and  for  the  rein- 
deer service,  $12,000,  which  are  dis- 
bursed under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Federal  Legislation. — The  princi- 
pal measures  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  session  of  1911-12  having  a  bear- 
ing upon  education  were  the  Act  es- 
tablishing a  Children's  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  and 
Labor  (see  XVIII,  Child  Welfare) 
and  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
the  International  Congress  of  Hy- 
giene and  Demography  (see  XXX, 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene),  The 
work  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  activities  of  the 
Child  Labor  Committee,  to  whose  per- 
sistent efforts  its  creation  is  largely 
due;  the  field  is  different  from  that 
covered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
but  the  two  will  supplement  each 
other  at  many  points. 


GENERAL    STATISTIOS    OF    EDUCATION 


The  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  was  91,972,266.  If  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
has  since  been  maintained,  the  pres- 
ent population  is,  in  round  numbers, 
95,000,000.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately 22,000,000  attended  schools  or 


higher  institutions  during  the  year. 
Elementary  schools  enrolled  92.5,  per 
cent,  of  the  number,  secondary 
schools  6  per  cent.,  and  higher  in- 
stitutions   1.5   per  cent. 

Expenditures. — The  entire  expen- 
diture for  education  by  public  and 
private  agencies  was  about  $680,000,- 
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000.  It  is  difficult  to  show  the  rela- 
tive expenditure,  since  no  other 
country  attempts,  at  present,  to  give 
even  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  all  classes  of 
schools,  private  and  public,  lower 
and  higher. 


Distribution  of  Students. — T  h  e 
analyzed  statistics  for  the  scholastic 
year  1910-11,  showing  distribution  of 
students,  indicate,  at  a  glance,  the 
magnitude  of  the  nation's  educa- 
tional work  and  the  many  forms- 
which  it  assumes: 


Oknubai.  Education 


Elementary  (kindergarten,  primary,  and  granunar) 

Secondary  (high  schoola  and  academies) 

Secondary  (preparatory  departments  of  higher  institu- 
tions)   

Universities  and  colleges 

Professional 

Normal,  or  training  of  teachers 

Total  for  the  above 


NUMBKR  OF  PUFILS 


PubUc 
Schools 


16,898,791 
915,061 

23,376 
67,626 
12,541 
79.546 


17.996,941 


Private 
Schools 


1.441.037 
117,400 

75.629 

117,086 

54314 

9.015 


1.814.981 


Total 


18.339328 
1,032.461 

99,005 

184.712 

67.355 

88.561 


19,811.922 


To  this  total  should  be  added  374,- 
364  pupils  in  public  evening  schools, 
and  134,778  in  private  business 
schools,  many  of  which  are  evening 
classes;  also  private  kindergartens 
with  110,000  pupils,  and  miscella- 
neous art,  and  music  schools,  etc., 
with  55,000  pupils. 

Schools  for  Special  Classes. — ^These 
include  public  reform  schools,  pu- 
pils,  42,381;    schools   for   defectives, 


pupils,  24,346;  Government  Indian 
schools,  enrollment,  37,883;  Govern- 
ment schools  for  native  Alaskans,  en- 
rollment, 3,964;  municipal  schools  in 
Alaska,  enrolling  4,700  pupils;  pri- 
vate orphan  asylums,  17,000  pupils; 
making  a  total  in  schools  for  special 
classes  of  130,274  pupils.  The  grand 
total  of  pupils  is  20,616,338,  of 
whom  89.5  per  cent,  were  in  schools- 
supported  by  public  funds. 


ELEMEKTABT    EDUOATION 


THE    PUBUO    SOHOOL    SYSTEM 

The  Census  of  19  lo. — In  a  broad 
view  of  the  public  welfare,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  education  statistics 
annually  collected  by  the  federal  Bu- 
reau, and  reinforced  every  ten  years 
by  collaboration  with  the  census, 
centers  in  what  are  termed  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  country,  the  pub- 
lic schools,  common  to  all  because 
supported  by  the  taxes  of  all  the 
people,  and  maintained  by  their 
united  efforts  and  ever  watchful 
care.  The  census  of  1910,  portions 
of  which  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished, brings  the  analyses  of  popu- 
lation through  1910,  and  the  Bureau 


Enrollment. — The  analyzed  statis- 
tics for  1910  show  an  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  of  17,813,852  chil- 
dren. This  total  was  71.3  per  cent, 
of  the  population  five  to  18  years  of 
age,  a  proportion  which  has  undoubt- 
edly increased  in  the  current  year. 
The  age  period,  five  to  18  years,  has 
been  adopted  as  representing  the 
school  population  of  the  country,  be- 
cause the  legal  school  age  varies  so 
greatly  in  the  different  states.  The 
use  of  the  period  indicated  is,  how- 
ever, misleading.  It  has  given  color 
to  the  idea  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
nation's  children  do  not  attend 
school.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  this  meas- 
of  Education  has  followed  the  same  [  ure   of   school   population.     It    does 


course  with  the  educational  statis- 
tics, thereby  completing  the  story  of 
a  decade.  In  this  dual  survey,  the 
public-school  work  of  the  country 
stands  out  cltearly,  both  in  its  mag- 
itude  and  its  deficiency. 


not  stand  for  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  at  any  given  time;  but  the 
number  to  whom  educational  facili- 
ties of  one  kind  or  another  should 
he  extended.     In  other  words,  it  ex- 


700 
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presses  the  American  idea  of  the 
formative  period  of  a  people  for 
whose  care  and  nurture  the  public 
should  hold  itself  responsible.  The 
entire  country  has  not  measured  up 
to  the  standard,  but  is  steadily 
reaching  toward  it,  as  is  shown  by 
the  ex^nded  period  of  legal  school 
age  which  exceeds  the  period  five  to 
18  years  of  age  in  thirty  states.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  normal 
school  population  in  foreign  countries 
is  generally  reckoned  for  the  ages  six 
to  13;  where  it  exceeds  this  limit, 
as  in  some  German  states  and  a  few 
Swiss  cantons,  a  period  of  nine  years 
is  the  extent.     Judged  by  universal 


standards,  therefore,  the  normal 
sohool  population  of  the  United 
States  would  be  more  exactly  de- 
fined by  the  age  limits  seven  to  14, 
inclusive,  which  is  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  in  the 
states  that  take  the  lead  in  educa- 
tion. On  this  basis,  the  school  pop- 
ulation for  1910  was  15,515,000, 
which  was  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
public-school  enrollment  alone. 

Enrollment    in    Each    Grade. — The 
following  table  covering  the  two  dec- 
ades  1890  to  1910,  inclusive,  shows 
the  movement  of  the  school  popula- 
^  tion     in     respect    to     the    different 
I  grades  and  classes  of  schools: 


Ybab 

Total 
Pupils 

Per  cent,  in  each  ^ade 
receiving  public  in- 
struction 

Per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
enrolled  in  each  grade 

Ele- 
men- 
tary 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 

Higher 

Ele- 
men- 
tary 

Seo- 
ond- 

Higher 

Total 

1890 

14.112.778 
17.020.710 
19.811.922 

91.80 
92.27 
92.14 

60.36 
73.76 
82.94 

32.09 
38.17 
46.89 

21.73 
21.34 
19.94 

0.69 

.96 

1.23 

0.22 
.31 
.37 

22.54 

1900 

22.61 

1910 

21.54 

In  the  two  decades  considered, 
there  was  a  noticeable  decline  in  the 
relative  enrollment  in  elementary 
schools,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  relative  enrollment  in  sec- 
ondary and  higher  institutions.  The 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  to- 
tal population  enrolled  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  schools  have  lost 
ground  in  the  decade.  It  is  in  fact 
an  apparent  decrease  only,  resulting 
partly  from  the  improvement  in  sta- 
tistical methods,  and  partly  from  an 


$1,100,000,000.  The  annual  cost  of 
this  system  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  amounted  to  $215,- 
000,000  in  1900;  in  1910  to  $426,- 
250,000,  and  as  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  fully  maintained,  at  least 
$447,000,000  went  to  the  expenditure 
on  public  schools  the  current  year. 

Inequalities  in  Enrollment. — These 
large  aggregates  conceal  many  in- 
equalities in  the  school  provision  of 
the  country  due  to  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  and  the 


actual   decrease   in   the   ratio  which    prevailing  industries  in  the  different 


the  child  population  of  the  country 
bears  to  the  total  population. 

A  striking  fact  brought  out  in 
the  comparison  of  1890  with  1910  is 
the  extension  of  public  control  in 
the  province  of  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

Teachers,  Property,  and  Expendi- 
tures.— The  magnitude  of  the  public- 
school  work  is  indicated  also  by  the 
army  of  teachers  employed,  which 
increased  in  numbers  from  363,922 
to  563,210,  or  43  per  cent,  in  two  dec- 
ades, and  by  the  value  of  school 
property,  which  passed  the  billion 
mark  in  1910,  having  doubled  in  a 
single  decade.  The  value  is  estimat- 
ed at  present  in  round  numbers  as 


sections.  This  relation  is  disclosed 
in  a  series  of  tables  compiled  by  the 
statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, from  which  the  summaries  on 
the  next  page  are  drawn. 

Education  in  the  South. — The  low 
ratio  of  school  enrollment  to  school 
population  in  the  Southern  Division 
is  noticeable,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  ratio  to  total  population  is  high- 
est in  this  division.  In  other  words, 
considering  population  alone,  the 
adult  bears  in  the  southern  states  a 
heavier  school  burden  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  This  fact  is 
emphasized  by  the  character  of  the 
population.  It  is  spafse  as  com- 
pared  with   other   divisions,   75    per 
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POPULATION  STATISTICS,  BY  GEOGRAPfflCAL  DIVISIONS.  FOR  1910 


DivmoMS 


United  States 91,972.266     42.623,383 


North  Atlantao , 
North  Central. 

Southern  1 

Western 


Total 
popula- 
tion 


Urban 
popula- 
tion 


25,868,573 

26,595.207 

32.682,665 

6.825.821 


19,178,718 

12,092,170 

8,022.655 

3,329.840 


Per 
cent. 

of 
total 


46.3 


Rural 
popula- 
tion 

Per 
cent. 

of 
total 

49,348.883 

53.7 

74.0 
45.5 
24.6 

48.7 


6,689.855 

26.0 

14.503,037 

54.5 

24.660.010 

75.4 

3,495.981 

51.3 

Eati- 
mat.ad 
popula- 
tion, 
5  to  18 

25,016.501 

6.029.683 

7.066.128 

10.282.030 

1.638,750 


1  Missouri  included  in  the  Southern  Division  in  this  and  subsequent  tables. 


ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS.   1910 


Different  pupils  en- 
rolieSr 

Total 

Per  cent, 
of 
school 
popula- 
tion 
(5  to  18) 
enrolled 

Percent. 

of 

total 

popula- 
tion 

enrolled 

Pupils 

Divisions 

Male 

Female 

in 
private 
schools 

United  SUtes 

8.971.875      8.841.977 

17.813.852 

71.30 

19.38 

1.558.437 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

2,136,173 

2.669,734 

3,536,692 

629,276 

2.080.706 

2.605.224 

3.557,714 

598.333 

4,216,879 
5,274,958 
7,094.406 
1.227,609 

69.93 
74.65 
69.00 
74.70 

16.31 
19.83 
21.71 
18.04 

698.000 
498.025 

Southern 

281.791 

Western 

80,621 

cent,  rural  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  negro.  These  conditions  ex- 
plain the  low  position  of  the  South 


in  respect  to  the  following  items 
which  measure  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  system: 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE.  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM.  ETC..   1910 


DiVISIOMS 

Average 
daUy 

attend- 
ance 

Percent. 

based  on 
enroll- 
ment 

Aggregate 

number  of 

days  attended 

by  all  pupils 

Average 

length  of 

school 

term  in 

days 

Average 
number 
of  days 
attended 
by  each 

pupil 
enrolled 

Average 
number 
of  davs 
attended 
by  each 
ehild  5 
to  18 

United  States.... 

12.827,307 

3.310,279 

3,973,525 

4.646.312 

897,191 

72.1 

2,011,477,065 

157.5 

113.0 

80.5 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Southern. 

78.5 
75.3 
65.5 
73.0 

595,708,282 
660,625,747 
608,969,409 
146.173.627 

180.2 
166.3 
131.1 
163.2 

141.2 

125.2 

85.8 

119.1 

99.0 
93.5 
59.2 

Western 

89.4 

TEACHERS.  PROPERTY.  EXPENDITURES.  ETC..   1910 


5 

a 

3 

Per  cent,  of  men 
teachers 

Total  averaije 
monthly  sajanes 

Buildinp  used 
as  school-bouses 

Total 

payments, 

excluding 

payments 

of  bonds 

Expenditure 

Average  daily 

expenditure 

per  pupil 

Divisions 

Per  capita 

of  total 

population 

Total  per 
pupil 

For 

salaries 

only 

1 

United  States. 

523.210 

21.1 

$61.70 

256,474 

Si26.250.434 

$4.64 

$33.23 

CenU 
12.6 

CenU 
21.1 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 

Southern 

Western 

129,380 

187,981 

166.883 

38.966 

14.0 
18.6 
30.3 
17.9 

67.82 
57.30 
48.91 
70.62 

44.432 

99.952 

103.845 

17.245 

143.185,086 

151.966.432 

81.466.673 

49.632.243 

5.53 
5.71 
2.49 
7.27 

43.25 
38.24 
17.53 
55.32 

14.3 

13.1 

9.1 

18.6 

24.0 
23.0 
13.4 
33.9 
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Illiteracy. — The  census  of  1870  re- 
vealed an  alarming  degree  of  illiter- 
acy among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  the  (^vernment  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  idea  that  this  was  a  national 
disgrace  and  menace.  The  Bureau 
of  Education,  then  in  its  infancy, 
was  charged  to  report  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  provision  for  popular 
education  as  a  first  step  toward 
eliminating  the  evil.  This  report  has 
been  made  every  year  since.  Once 
in  ten  years  the  census  furnishes  a 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  en- 
deavor to  overcome  ignorance.  In 
1870,  20  per  cent,  of  the  population 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  were  illit- 
erate; by  1900  this  ratio  had  fallen 
to  10.7  per  cent.;  and  in  1910  to  7.7 
per  cent.  This  is  progress;  but  the 
relative  position  of  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  has  not  been 
changed;  it  still  stands  ninth  in  the 
list,  although  nearer  the  highest 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  If  the 
native  white  population  alone  be 
considered,  however,  the  United 
States  stands  at  the  eighth  position 
in  the  scale,  having  only  3  per  cent, 
of  illiterates  in  the  population  10 
years  of  age  and  over.  ( See  also  XV, 
Problems  of  Population.) 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions 
the  South  has  borne  its  part  in  the 
general  progress.  In  the  decade 
1900  to  1910  its  school  expenditure 
increased  by  126  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  of  its  population  was  only 
18  per  cent. 

Rural  School  Problems.— For  20 
years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
annually  collected  reports  from  cit- 
ies and  villages  of  4,000  population 
and  over  and  thus  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  school  provision  of  urb- 
an and  rural  conununities.  The  com- 
parison is  not  exact  at  all  points, 
but  close  enough  to  show  where  the 
forces  of  progress  are  most  needed. 
Notwithstanding  the  constant  drift  of 
population  to  cities,  the  rural  schools 
still  provide  the  means  of  education 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rural  schools 
have  but  little  more  money  for  the 
service  of  two-thirds  the  children 
than  is  expended  for  the  other  one- 
third.  In  1910,  the  latest  vear  for 
which  the  data  are  complete,  the  cost 
of   the   rural   schools   was   $214,743,- 


379,  against  $211,106,299  for  schools 
in  the  cities  and  large  villages.  The 
annual  expenditure  per  capita  of  av- 
erage attendance  in  the  city  schools 
is  $46,  in  the  rural  schools  $20.  The 
greater  cost  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings in  the  cities  would  account  for 
part  of  this  difference;  but  if  the 
expenditure  for  these  purposes  be 
omitted  from  the  total  for  cities,  the 
cost  per  pupil  in  average  attendance 
is  $34,  or  $14  more  than  the  expen- 
diture for  the  country  pupil.  This 
difference  means,  for  the  latter,  in- 
ferior teachers,  short  school  terms 
and  miserable  school  buildings.  The 
distinctions  between  teachers,  the 
trained  teacher  of  the  city  and  the 
untrained  and  too  often  make-shift 
teacher  of  the  country,  are  inmieas- 
urable;  but  the  school  year  is  a 
measurable  quantity.  The  longest 
school  year  is  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
it  reaches  193  days;  the  shortest  Is 
in  New  Mexico,  where  the  average 
falls  to  100  days.  This  single  item 
marks  a  wide  difference  between  city 
and  country,  in  regard  to  school 
advantages.  From  the  following 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  longest 
average  school  year  is  in  the  division 
having  the  highest  proportion  of 
urban  populations;  and  that  even  in 
this  division  the  city  school  year  ex- 
ceeds in  length  the  general  average: 


DnnsioNB 

Average  length  of 
school  term  in  days 

Urban  and 
rural 

Urban 
only 

North  Atlantic 

180.2 
166.3 
131.1 
163.2 

190.1 

North  Central 

181.4 

Southern 

178.8 

Western 

184.9 

United  States 

157.5 

187.7 

Even  under  these  conditions  the 
cost  of  instruction  is  higher  per  pu- 
pil in  the  ungraded  rural  school 
than  in  the  graded  schools. 

Consolidated  Schools. — The  subject 
was  considered  by  the  state  superin- 
tendents at  their  annual  conference 
in  St.  Louis  last  February.  Thus 
far,  the  most  successful  plan  devised 
for  the  uplift  of  rural  education  is 
that  of  the  consolidated  school, 
which  is  now  in  operation  to  some 
extent  in  about  two-thirds  of  the 
states.      In    the   conference    referred 
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to,  State  Commissioner  Snedden  of 
Massachusetts  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  problem  would  be  practical- 
ly solved  if  the  rural-school  teacher 
had  to  deal  only  with  children  12 
years  of  age  and  under,  and  all  older 
children  were  transported  to  centers 
for  the  higher  instruction.  These 
conditions  explain  the  stress  which 
Dr.  Claxton  nas  placed  upon  rural 
education  in  his  plans  of  work  for 
the  federal  Bureau,  his  organization 
of  a  special  division  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  his  unfailing  response  to 
every  appeal  for  his  personal  assist- 
ance in  the  great  campaign  which  is 
being  waged  for  the  uplift  of  the 
country  school.  The  most  complete 
survey  of  the  conditions  of  rural  edu- 
cation that  has  ever  been  made  in 
this  country  is  now  going  on  iinder 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Claxton  and  in 
the  immediate  charge  of  A.  C.  Mona- 
han,  field  agent  for  this  work. 

Early  Withdrawal  from  School.— 
Second  only  to  the  rural  school 
problem  as  a  subject  of  current  in- 
terest is  that  of  the  early  withdrawal 
of  children  from  school.  Some  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  correc- 
tion of  this  tendency  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  school  term  has 
increased  within  a  decade  by  12  days 
and  the  average  number  of  days  in 
a  year,  that  each  enrolled  pupil  at- 
tends school,  by  13f.6  days.  In  part, 
this  result  comes  from  the  decrease 
in  irregular  school  attendance,  and 
in  part  from  the  increasing  number 
of  pupils  who  go  on  to  the  high 
schools.  This  contingent  reaches  now 
one-fourth  of  all  the  pupils  who  en- 
ter at  any  given  time;  but  fully  one- 
half  the  pupils  quit  school  altogether 
by  the  time  they  complete  their 
twelfth  year  of  age.  How  to  retain 
the  pupils  beyond  that  age  and  to 
make  the  two  years  13  and  14  of 
greater  profit  to  them  are  questions 
of  the  hour.  The  investigations  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  Su- 
perintendent Maxwell,  during  the 
last  two  years,  into  the  causes  of  re- 
tardation and  early  withdrawal  in  North  Atlantio 
New  York  City,  place  the  responsi-  i  South  Atlantio 
bility  in  a  measure  upon  the  schools  South  Central 
themselves.  The  more  complete  in- 
vestigations of  the  school  system  of 
New  York  City,  carried  on  the  pres- 
ent year  by  a  committee  of  experts. 


will,  it  is  expected,  result  in  impor- 
tant measures  for  the  closer  adaptA- 
tions  of  the  course  pf  instruction  to 
the  critical  period  here  considered. 

UBBAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Statistics. — ^The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion receives  reports  from  some  680 
cities  of  8,000  population  and  over, 
and  from  670  cities  and  Tillages  of 
4,000  to  8,000  population.  These 
urban  communities  have  an  enroll- 
ment (in  round  numbers)  of  5,900,- 
000  children  in  public  schools.  The 
daily  average  attendance  is  4,690,000 
or  79^  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment. 
Parochial  and  other  private  schools 
enroll  1,250,000  children,  which 
makes  very  nearly  6,000,000  children 
under  instruction  in  cities  and  large 
villages. 

The  review  of  the  decade  1900  to 
1910  shows  great  progress  in  the  cit' 
ies  having  8,000  population  and  more, 
in  respect  to  regularity  of  attend- 
ance; per  capita  expenditure,  which 
rose  from  $33.78  per  pupil  to  $48.92; 
and  supervisory  force,  which  for  the 
cities  reporting  was  equivalent  in 
1900  to  one  supervisor  for  every  17 
teachers,  and  in  1910  to  one  for  every 
11  teachers.  In  1900,  public  kinder- 
gartens were  reported  in  250  cities; 
in  the  decade  the  number  increased  to 
400  cities.  To  the  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  public  high 
schools,  urban  and  rural  communities 
contributed  equally. 

The  excessive  proportion  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  divisions  of  the 
country  is  indicated  by  the  following 
distribution  of  enrollment  and  expen- 
diture for  public  day  schools  as  re- 
ported in  1910: 


OsOGHAPmCAL 
DiTUIONS 


Enroll- 
ment in 
public 
day 
•chools 


United  States. . .  i  5.056.798 


North  Central 
Western 


2.407.259 
332.304 
344.254 

1.593.869 
379.112 


Total 
expenditure 

out  of 
funds  avail- 
able for  the 
year 


$192,825,690 


94.175.832 

7.989.700 

9.840.271 

61.423.700 

19.396.187 


Problems. — ^The  annual  conferences 
of  city  superintendents  have  brought 
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about  •  high  degree  ot  uniformity  in 
the  workings  of  the  eysteme  under 
their  charge  and  emph»«iB  upon  the 
sune  pToblema.  Chief  among  the 
latter  are  the  means  of  promoting 
economv  in  the  uae  of  the  lai^e  sums 
Runuall;  diaburHed  for  the  echooU, 
and  of  promoting  the  progresi  of  the 
individual  pupil  bo  that  tbe  brigliter 
ebildren  Bhall  not  be  kept  marking 
time,  nor  the  average  children  re- 
duced to  the  slow  pace  of  the  dullard. 
Tbe  movement  for  vocational  train- 
ing bae  Bpread  to  all  cities  and  a 
few  cities  have  worked  out  provieion- 
al  plans  in  this  reap^t,  which  carry 
promise  of  permanency  (see  XVI, 
Vocational  Efficiency). 

Uedical  Invpection  and  School  By- 
giene. — Medical  iuapection  of  schools 
is  maintained  in  443  cities  out  of  a 
total  of   1,038  reporting  on  the  sub- 


ject. Of  tbe  entire  number,  236  are 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Btates  and  109 
in  the  North  Central  states.  The  in- 
spection varies  in  scope  from  the 
mere  endeavor  to  detect  and  isolate 
cases  of  contagious  diseases  to  the 
periodical  examination  ot  all  chil- 
dren. Tbe  general  procedure  in  cases 
of  physical  ailments  is  to  notify  par- 
ents; but  in  several  cities  clinics  are 
established  for  the  free  treatment  of 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
provide     proper     medical     attention. 

number  of  cities  to  follow  up  the 
work  of  the  ei:amining  physician  by 
visitation  of  homes  and  cooperation 
with  both  school  authorities  and  par- 
ents. The  spread  of  hygienic  meas- 
ures in  city  schools  is  indicated  by 
the  following  summary  of  results 
from  a  recent  investigation; 
PROVISIONS  FOR  HEALTH  OP  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


DivmoHB 

y 
III 

Si 

Isl 

F 

So 
1 

1=1 

=■■5 

SI 

III 

>      |> 

£      £ 

UniUHlBuUs..., 

1.038  *43 

*os 

682  \     aS8 

2U        106 

337 

1.415 

41S      M 

North  AUmtio 

178 

70|  « 

as 

32 

S7 

Piovitioti  for  Exceptional  Children.  I 
— Tbe  following  table  shows  tbe  pres- 
ent status  of   tbe   provision   for   ex-  | 


eptional  children  of  various  classee 
n   tbe  urban   school  systems   of   the   ' 

ountry: 


PROVISION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 


In  addition  to  the  above,  24  cities  I  schools  for  epileptics;  two,  schools  for 
maintain  parental  or  residential  stammerers,  and  three,  schools  for 
schools  for  refractory  children ;  five,  |  crippled  children. 
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The  close  relation  between  school 
hygiene  and  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  and  the  auxiliary 
services  growing  out  of  the  two  was 
emphasized  during  the  year  by  the 
exhibition  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  fifteenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
held  at  Washington  in  September 
(see  XXX,  Public  Health  and  Hy- 
giene), Among  the  subjects  included 
in  the  division  of  "hygiene  of  instruc- 
tion" were  methods  and  results  of 
fatigue  tests  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining individual  and  sex  differences 
in  their  relation  to  menttJ  strain; 
also  writing  and  drawing  as  affecting 
eyesight.  The  cities  that  made  large 
contributions  to  this  concrete  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  greatest  move- 
ments that  has  grown  out  of  scien- 
tific research  were:  Boston,  Denver, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
exhibition  itself  and  the  discussions 
in  the  (Congress  indicated  in  various 
ways  the  inseparable  relation  between 
school  hygiene  and  medical  inspec- 
tion and  further  the  very  close  rela- 
tion of  these  services  to  the  entire 
field  of  municipal  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation. 

Vocational  Education. — The  rural 
uplift  movement  centers  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  because  this  is  the  one 
agent  that  touches  every  home  in  a 
conmiunity  and  consequently  is  the 
natural  rallying  place  for  every  oth- 
er interest  of  community  life.  The 
movement  for  vocational  education 
pertains  more  directly  to  the  cities, 
but  it  also  centers  in  the  school  as 
the  one  agency  by  which  the  indus- 
trial aptitudes  of  the  young  may  be 
utilized  for  their  highest  develop- 
ment. The  urgent  need  in  this  di- 
rection is  indicated  by  the  large  per- 
centage of  children  who  do  not  profit 
by  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  num- 
ber who  seek  in  evening  schools  to 
get  some  adequate  training  for  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  In  230  cities  of 
8,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  38,000 
young  people  were  enrolled  this  year 
in  evening  vocational  classes;  of 
these  nearly  31,000  in  the  North  At- 
lantic states. 

In  various  ways  day  schools  are 
responding  to  the  new  demands.     At 


least  700  cities  of  the  United  States 
have  manual  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  there  are  425 
high  schools  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  manual-training  high  schools, 
which  reported  during  the  year  26 
or  more  students  in  manual-  or  tech- 
nical-training courses.  The  total  of 
such  students  was  43,126  (27,127 
boys  and  15,948  girls). 

Among  the  many  commissions  and 
committees  that  have  been  working 
at  this  problem  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  committee  on  industrial  edu- 
cation of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  stands  easily  first;  their  re- 
port, issued  as  a  Senate  document  the 
present  year,  is  the  most  significfint 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
committee  hold  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  constructive  policy  in  education 
directed  to  industrial  interests  as  the 
existing  schools  are  directed  to  com- 
mercial and  professional  life.  Their 
report  itself  is  constructive  in  the 
sense  of  defining  the  principles  and 
indicating  the  agencies  of  such  a 
system;  it  also  presents  a  very  full 
account  of  existing  trade  schools  in 
this  country  with  discriminating 
judgment  as  to  their  relative  merits. 

Types  of  all  the  classes  of  schools 
reconunended  by  this  committee  are 
in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
They  fall  as  regards  support  into  two 
classes;  schools  maintained  by  pri- 
vate managers,  and  public  trade 
schools.  Among  the  latter  are  co- 
operative part-time  schools,  that  is, 
schools  conducted  for  the  instruction 
of  apprentices  under  an  agreement 
between  the  public-school  authorities 
and  the  employing  establishments. 
This  plan  is  in  operation  in  six  cities 
of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the 
table  on  the  next  page. 

Under  the  law  of  1906  providing 
for  joint  action  of  the  state  and  local 
authorities  in  the  support  of  voca- 
tional schools,  Massachusetts  now 
has  40  state-aided  schools  with  a 
registration  of  nearly  7,000  persons, 
in  day  and  evening  classes,  fitting 
for  50  different  occupations.  The  ex- 
penditure for  this  work  last  year  was 
$180,000,  of  which  the^state  con- 
tributed $72,000. 

The  Wisconsin  law  providing  for  a 
system  of  industrial  and  commercial 
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COOPERATIVE  HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS 


Name  and  Location  of 
School 


Fitchburg  High  School.  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass 

Beverly-United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Beverly,  Mass 

Technical  ffigh  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  1 

Freeport  High  School,  Free- 
port,  111 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111 . . 

Cincinnati  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Year  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Mini- 
mum 
age  for 

en- 
trance 

Years 

in 
course 

Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
year 

Hours 

of 
school 
attend- 
ance 

week 

Pupils 

entering 

must  have 

passed 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1909 
1909 

1910 

16 

14 

14 

15 
16 

16 

4 
2 

4 

4 
2 

4 

20 

25 

20 

20 
24 

48 

23H 
38K 

23H 

26K 
40 

24 

Grammar 
school 

Sixth 
grade 

Grammar 
school 

do 
do 

Eighth 
grade 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils 

m 
course 


80 
66 
42 


25 
68 

175 


In  the  schools  in  Fitchburg.  Mass.,  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  Freeport,  111.,  the  first  year  of  the 
course  is  spent  entirely  in  the  school,  the  remaining  three  years  are  devoted  to  the  half-time  plan. 


continuation  schools  went  into  opera- 
tion during  the  year.  It  is  modeled 
pretty  closely  upon  the  German  sys- 
tem and  not  only  makes  public  pro- 
vision for  the  schools,  but  obliges  the 
employers  of  minors  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  to  grant  them  five 
hours  a  week  without  reduction  of 
pay  for  attendance  upon  the  con- 
tinuation schools. 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  in  1908,  the 
state  annually  contributes  money  in 
aid  of  local  vocational  schools,  the 
amount  received  by  each  depending 
upon    length    of   school   session    and 


number  of  teachers.  The  law  was  ex- 
tended the  present  year  to  include 
schools  of  agriculture.  The  indus- 
trial and  trade  schools,  already  es- 
tablished, number  35,  with  145  teach- 
ers, 3,370  day  pupils  and  2,933  even- 
ing pupils.  Instruction  in  manual 
arts  is  increasing;  in  the  state,  out- 
side New  York  City,  199  teachers 
were  engaged  during  the  current 
year  in  teaching  17,113  girls  domes- 
tic arts,  and  68  teachers  in  conduct- 
ing other  forms  of  manual  training 
with  classes  comprising  13,320  pu- 
pils. (See  also  XVI,  Vocational 
Efficiency, ) 


SEOONDABY    EDUCATION 


Statistics  of  High  Schools. — In  re- 
spect to  numerical  increase  most 
striking  progress  during  the  last  dec- 
ade is  disclosed  in  the  record  of 
high  schools.  For  two  decades,  in- 
deed, the  rate  of  increase  for  stu- 
dents in  the  secondary  grade  of  in- 
struction has  been  greater  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  population.  The 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation from  1890  to  1910  was  nearly 
47,  while  the  enrollment  of  secondary 
schools  increased  by  208  per  cent.  In 
1905  the  proportion  of  such  students 
was  10,600  to  every  million  of  the 
population;  in  1911  it  was  13,100 
to  the  million. 

The  actual  number  of  students  in 
all  secondary  schools  and  depart- 
ments has  not  been  computed  for  the 


present  school  year,  but  all  reports 
indicate  that  the  total  will  reach  at 
least  1,260,000.  For  the  previous 
year  the  total  was  1,131,466,  of 
which  number  938,437  were  in  pub- 
lic high  schools,  193,029  in  private 
high  schools,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  preparatory  departments  of  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
public  high  schools  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  extension  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  case  of  many  schools 
which  originally  offered  only  a  two 
years'  course.  Of  10,234  high  schools 
reporting  during  the  year,  6,732,  or 
65.7  per  cent.,  were  schools  having 
four  years  in  the  course;  schools  of 
this  high  grade  enrolled  above  88  per 
cent,  of  the  secondary  students. 
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It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  high 
schools  draw  their  pupils  from  a 
much  more  extended  circle  than  for- 
merly; fully  25  per  cent,  of  white 
children  in  the  grade  schools  enter 
the  high  schools,  and  the  proportion 
Is  still  large,  22  per  cent.,  if  the  col- 
ored children  are  included.  Although 
private  schools  are  increasing  in 
number  and  patronage,  the  public 
high  schools  far  exceed  them  in  prog- 
ress. In  1890  out  of  every  hundred 
high  schools  40  were  private;  at 
present  private  schools  number  only 
16  in  every  hundred.  As  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  students,  in  1890,  32  per 
cent,  were  in  private  schools;  68  per 
cent,  in  public  schools;  in  1911,  only 


12  per  cent,  of  secondary  pupils  were 
in  private  schools,  against  88  per 
cent,  in  the  public  high  schools.  The 
entire  country  has  shared  in  the 
progress  here  noted.  At  present  at 
least  9,400  high  schools  are  found 
outside  the  cities  having  8,000  in- 
habitants and  more.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
high  schools  in  cities  of  the  class 
named  register  nearly  half  (47  per 
cent.)  of  the  total  students. 

Provision  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.— A  general  view  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  provision  for  second- 
ary education  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  oflfered  by  the  following  sum- 
mary: 


Gbooraphical 
DnriaioNs 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


United  States 

North  Atlantic... 
South  Atlantic . . . 
South  Central.... 
North  CenU^ . . . 
Western 


Number 


10.234 

2.190 
1.107 
1,406 
4,768 
763 


Secondary  instructors 


Men 


20,152 


6,331 
1,606 
2.380 
8,746 
2,089 


Women      Total 


25,015 


7.793 
1.694 
2.201 
10,688 
2.639 


45.167 


13,124 
3.300 
4.581 

19,434 
4.728 


Secondary  students 


Bosrs 


433.053 


139.182 
27,635 
40,872 

180.302 
45.062 


Girls 


551.624 


171.874 
38.483 
56.426 

230,169 
54.672 


Total 


984,677 

311.056 
66.118 
97.208 

410,471 
99.734 


PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Gkooraphical 

Number 

Secondary  instructors 

Secondary  students 

DiVIBIONS 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Boys 

OirU 

Total 

United  States 

1.979 

4.986 

7.087 

2.772 
873 
906 

1.833 
703 

12.073 

61.298 

69,351 

130,649 

North  Atlantic 

656 
301 
361 
486 
175 

2.156 
678 
747 
980 
425 

4.928 
1,551 
1,653 
2.813 
1.128 

23,742 

9,525 

11.271 

11.975 

4,785 

23.542 
10.305 
11,176 
17.195 
7.133 

47,284 

South  Atlantic. . . 

19.830 

South  Central 

22,447 

North  Central ....    '    * '  * ' 

29,170 

Western ! .", 

11.918 

Of  the  entire  number  of  students 
in  public  secondary  schools,  920,758, 
93.5  per  cent,  were  in  coeducation 
schools;  of  the  entire  number  in  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  66,246,  57  per 
cent. 

Property  and  Revenues  of  High 
Schools. — As  a  rule  city  high  schools 
are  well  equipped  with  libraries 
and  scientific  apparatus,  are  lib- 
erally supported,  and  every  year 
shows  increasing  liberality  toward 
the  rural  high  schools.  From  the 
latest  returns  it  appears  that  8,647 
high  schools  possessed  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
$248,627,048;    the    scientific    appara- 


tus of  8.000  schools  was  valued  at 
about  $16,400,000.  The  working  in- 
comes reported  for  36  per  cent,  of 
the  public  high  schools  are  given  in 
the  table  on  the  next  page.  Of  the 
total  revenue  of  $19,742,043,  $18,- 
331,973,  or  nearly  93  per  cent.,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  derived  from  public  ap- 
propriations. 

Private  high  schools,  as  the  title 
indicates,  derive  their  support  from 
fees,  endowments,  and  otner  private 
sources.  Endowment  funds  to  the 
value  of  $25,926,792  are  reported  for 
247  schools;  977  schools  report  an 
aggregate  income  from  all  sources 
of  $9,100,871. 
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REVENUES  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


From  public  appro- 
priations 

Total  income  from  all 
sources 

GbOORAFHICAL  D1VI8ION8 

Schools 

re- 
porting 

Amount 

Schools 

re- 
porting 

Amoimt 

United  States 

3.756 

$18,331,973 

3.757 

$19,742,043 

North  Atlantic 

828 
US 
546 
1.509 
325 

4.993.659 
1.245.098 
1.771.297 
6.654.960 
3.666,959 

829 
548 
546 
1.509 
325 

5.477.614 

South  Atlantic 

1.841.056 

South  Central 

1.986.235 

North  Central 

7.166.968 

Western 

3,770,170 

• 

Students  Preparing  for  College. — 
The  importance  of  secondary  schools 
as  factors  in  developing  the  moral 
tone  and  intellectual  force  of  a  peo- 
ple gives  special  interest  to  statis- 
tics pertaining  to  the  scholastic  work 
of  tne  schools.  They  show,  as  no 
particular  statement  can,  by  what  in- 


tellectual disciplines  the  picked 
youth  of  the  country  are  being  pre- 
pared for  leadership  in  the  affairs 
of  common  life.  The  following  sta- 
tistics present:  (1)  the  work  of  the 
secondary  schools  considered  as  col- 
lege preparatories;  (2)  the  main  di- 
rection of  their  work. 


STUDENTS  PURSUING  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES.  1911 


Gbooraphxcal 
DxviaiONS 


United  Sutes . . 

North  Atlantic . . . 
South  Atlantic . . . 
South  Central.. .. 

North  Central 

Western 


PxTBUc  High  School8 


i 


S  o 
a  ^ 


984.677 


311.056 
66.118 
97.298 

410.471 
99.734 


Per  cent,  of  total 
number 


2.99 


4.32 
2.83 
2.59 
2.08 
3.11 


2.67 


3.88 
1.30 
1.15 
2.00 
4.00 


IS 


o 


.2 


12.18 


11.90 
10.50 
9.14 
13.78 
10.59 


8§5 


84.50 


27.58 
45.07 
44.20 
34.45 
43.88 


PRTVATB    HlOH    SCHOOLS    AND 
ACADBUIBS 


£3 

S  o 
I" 


130.649 


47.284 
19.830 
22.447 
29.170 
11.918 


Per  cent,  of  total 
number 


lli 


■||- 


10.29 


14.77 
9.34 
6.94 
7.65 
7.16 


o, 


6.96 


10.66 
4.97 
3.24 
5.55 
6.09 


*2 

Jt*— 

O 


12.60 


15.89 

9.21 

9.32 

12.44 

11.75 


Hi 


40.87 


46.19 
46.88 
35.80 
31.57 
36.14 


Students  in  Different  Courses. — 
The  distribution  of  students  between 
the  main  secondary  courses,  consid- 
ering the  entire  country  and  both 
public  and  private  secondary  schools, 

IS  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Courses  students 

Academic   908,520 

Commercial    122.881 

Technical  or  manual  training.  70,012 

TraiDlDg  courses  for  teachers  19,926 

Agricultural   22.230 

Domestic  economy  87,904 

The  comparative  proportion  of  all 
students  in  the  several  courses  can- 
not be  determined  on  account  of  du- 
plications and  the  incompleteness  of 
the  returns. 


College  Entrance  Requirements.^ 
Among  the  many  questions  pertain- 
ing to  secondary  schools,  their  rela- 
tion to  the  colleges  continues  to  ex- 
cite chief  discussion,  but  it  appears 
that  the  acute  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy has  passed.  In  his  current  re- 
port Dr.  Babcock,  specialist  in 
higher  education  in  the  federal  Bu- 
reau, notes  "the  widening  area  in 
which  prevails  the  system  of  accred- 
iting high  schools  by  institutions  or 
state  authority,"  so  that  their  stu- 
dents enter  higher  institutions  with- 
out examination.  "In  these  regions,*' 
he  says,  "the  bond  of  sympathy,  un- 
derstanding, and  co((rdinate  aims  be- 
tween the  higher  schools  and  the  pro- 
fessional  colleges   on   the   one  hand. 
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and  the  secondary  schools  on  the 
other,  grows  stronger  and  more  vi- 
tal." The  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  gives  its  chief  consideration 
to  the  preparation  of  lists  of  accred- 
ited schools  in  the  13  states  repre- 
sented in  the  association.  Several 
of  the  state  universities  have  made 
very  large  concessions  to  the  new 
subjects,  even  to  the  extent  of  rec- 
ognizing vocational  and  industrial 
subjects  in  their  admission  require- 
ments, but  only  in  strict  subordina- 
tion to  the  fundamental  subjects,  or 
taught  with  special  regard  to  prep- 
aration for  technical  courses  which 
require  manual  skill. 

The  new  schemes  of  admission 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Harvard  University  have 
passed  this  trial  year  with  satisfac- 
tory results;  while  extending  the 
area  of  student  supply,  by  more  flex- 
ible requirements,  they  have  not  de- 
pressed  the   admission   standard. 

Secondary  Education  in  Massachu- 
•etts. — The  question  of  college  en- 
trance requirements  affects,  however, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  high  school 
students,  since,  as  the  tabulated  sta- 
tistics show,  even  of  the  number  who 
graduate  from  the  full  secondary 
course  only  36  per  cent,  have  pre- 
pared for  college.  The  urgent  need 
of  the  time  is  that  of  a  well-devised 
system  providing  equally  for  the  dis- 
tinct classes  of  secondary  students 
unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  the 
past. 

The  most  hopeful  effort  in  this  di- 
rection is  reported  from  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  first  step  has  been 
taken  toward  framing  a  constructive 
policy  on  these  broad  lines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  purpose,  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  supervision 
and  aid  of  those  small  high  schools 
which  receive  a  pecuniary  grant 
from  the  state  and  in  which  the  state 
has  naturally  a  special  interest.  At 
present  there  are  47  such  schools, 
all  in  small  towns  with  limited  re- 
sources. They  employ  about  130 
teachers,  47  men  and  83  women.  In 
18  schools  there  are  but  two  teach- 
ers, while  22  have  three;  six  boast 
more  than  three.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  by  such  a  school  is  very  dif- 
ficult, and  has  been  made  harder  by 


the  multiplication  of  studies  in  re- 
cent years.  The  staff  is  small,  and 
necessarily  the  salaries  are  inade- 
quate to  attract  and  hold  many 
teachers  of  marked  ability,  though 
there  are  exceptions.  One  of  the 
reforms  to  which  the  state  board 
has  given  special  attention  is  the 
raising  of  the  standards  of  instruc- 
tion; a  statute  which  went  into  ef- 
fect July  1  requires  that  teachers  in 
all  state-aided  schools  shall  hold  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  board. 

Not  less  important  is  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  course  of  study  for 
the  small  high  school.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  revision,  namely,  simplifi- 
cation by  the  rejection  of  preten- 
tious courses,  is  sound;  but  the  de- 
tails as  announced  by  Conunissioner 
Snedden  in  the  last  report  of  the 
board  of  education  have  raised  much 
criticism.  This,  however,  is  counted 
as  a  help  toward  a  final  revision  in 
the  light  of  experience. 

This  series  of  preliminary  meaa* 
ures  is  completed  by  the  employment 
of  a  special  agent  of  the  state  board 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  these 
state-aided  high  schools,  study  their 
problems,  help  their  teachers,  and 
advise  as  to  the  articulation  of  their 
courses  of  study  with  the  general 
scheme  of  secondary  and  higher  ed- 
ucation. The  incumbent  of  this  new 
position  is  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  who 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  published 
as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

niinoia. — The  movement  in  Illi- 
nois, initiated  by  the  State  Bankers' 
Association  for  a  revision  of  aims  and 
methods,  is  proceeding  in  the  same 
deliberate  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner as  the  Massachusetts  experiment. 
At  a  general  state  conference  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  draft  a  measure 
providing  for  a  new  type  of  school. 
The  problem  at  issue  in  this  case  is 
that  of  agricultural  and  vocational 
education,  but  as  it  pertains  to  the 
needs  of  youth  beyond  the  elementary 
school  age,  it  is  parallel  with  the 
effort  in  Massachusetts.  These  in- 
stances are  typical  of  discussions 
and  endeavors  which  are  going  on 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  training  of  teachers  has  been 
considered  under  several  topics  in 
this  review;  the  reference  here  is  to 
the  formal  provision  for  such  train- 
ing as  set  forth  in  the  following 
summary : 


1910-11 

Classes  of  Institutions 

Institu- 
tions 

Students 

Public  normal  schools 

Private  normal  schools 

Public  universities  and  col- 
leges  

223 
65 

38 

101 
711 
259 

75.642 
8,453 

5.586 

Private  universities  and  col- 
leges  

5,670 

Pubuo  hi^h  schools 

Private  high  schools 

14.680 
5,246 

Qrand  total 

1,397 

115,277 

In  all  public  institutions . . 
In  all  private  institutions.. 

972 
425 

95,908 
19,369 

The  number  of  graduates  reported 
from  the  288  public  and  private  nor- 
mal schools  for  1011  was  16,669,  or 
19  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment 
in  training  courses  for  teachers;  if 
this  proportion  holds  for  all  the  in- 
stitutions, the  total  graduates  would 
be  23,181.  On  the  supposition  that 
one-fourth  the  teaching  force  must 
be  renewed  yearly,  which  is  prob- 
ably below  the  actual  demand,  five 
times  as  many  graduates  would  be 
required. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students 
iinder  training  in  the  public  normal 
schools,  79  per  cent,  were  women; 
in  the  private  normal  schools,  69 
per  cent.  The  appropriations  from 
public  funds  for  the  current  expenses 
of  168  public  normal  schools  amount- 
ed to  $6,368,761,  which  is  twice  the 
amount  appropriated  in  1900.  The 
four    states    making    largest    appro- 

{>riations  for  this  work  are  as  fol- 
ows:  Wisconsin,  for  24  normal 
schools,  $536,912;  New  York,  for 
11  schools,  $441,824;  Missouri,  six 
schools,  $411,630;  Massachusetts,  11 
schools,  $410,777. 

Summer  schools,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  normal 
schools,  are  very  largely  attended  by 
teachers  and  students  intending  to 
teach.  The  great  extent  of  this 
work  is  indicated  by  the  adjoining 
summary  pertaining  to  1911. 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  a 
list   of   the   summer   schools    report- 


ing   above    a    thousand    students    in 
1911: 


Name 


University  of  California 

University  of  Chicago  Summer  School 

Valparaiso  University,  Ind 

Umversity  of  Michigan 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 

State  Normal  School,  Fourth  District.  Soringfield,  Mo. . . 
State  Normal  School,  Second  District,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Chautauqua  Institution,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

Summer  School  of  uie  South,  Knozville,  Tenn 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  liVisconsin 


Students 


Men 

Women 

XUVBJ 

626 

1.325 

1.950 

1,710 

1.638 

3,248 

2.160 

1.876 

4.025 

943 

261 

1.194 

200 

1,215 

1.415 

671 

837 

1.408 

327 

763 

1.080 

600 

2.600 

3.200 

1,296 

1.677 

2.973 

663 

1,827 

2.480 

367 

723 

1,090 

223 

918 

1.141 

1.031 

622 

1,553 

BAOE    EDUCATION 


Negroes. — Progress  in  respect  to 
any  particular  phase  of  education 
cannot  be  measured  from  year  to 
year;  but  in  the  review  of  a  decade 
the  advance  in  regard  to  negro  edu- 
cation challenges  attention.  Statis- 
tics do  not  measure  the  advance, 
since  it  is  even  more  marked  in  re- 
spect to  the  understanding  of  con- 
ditions and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  met  by  thinking  men  North  and 


South,  than  in  the  actual  provision 
of  schools  and  their  measurable  re- 
sults. The  statistics  of  negro  illit- 
eracy (see  XV,  Problems  of  Popular 
tion)  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  following  comparative 
statistics  presenting  in  concise  form 
the  actual  and  relative  status  of  the 
common-school  provision  for  the  ne- 
gro population  massed  in  the  south- 
ern states: 


COMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SOUTH* 

Population  6  to  18 
years  of  age 

Enrolled  in  public 
schools 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance 

Number  of  teachers 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Whit« 

Negro 

1910. 

1900. 

1890 

7.143.647 
6.892,392 
6,132,948 

3,138,391 
2,706,142 
2,610,847 

6,346,663 
4.261,309 
3,402,420 

1.748.863 
1,660,070 
1,296,969 

3,640,683 
2,776,069 
2,166,249 

1.106,629 
981,026 
813,710 

134,086 
98,710 
78,903 

32,797 
27,313 
24.072 

*  Missouri  and  District  of  Colimibia  included. 


Included  in  the  statistics  for  1910- 
11,  there  are  150  schools  that  have 
secondary  classes.  These  schools  re- 
port 613  teachers  for  the  advanced 
grade,  and  9,641  pupils  pursuing  sec- 
ondary studies.  It  is  impossible  to 
show  the  relative  expenditure  for 
white  and  negro  education,  as  the 
particulars  are  not,  as  a  rule,  report- 
ed separately.  The  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in 
North  Carolina,  J.  Y.  Joyner,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  who  has  succeeded  in 
a  partial  distinction  between  the 
two.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  dec- 
ade 1900  to  1910,  he  shows  that  for 
the  last  year  the  expenditure  for 
white  teachers  in  rural  schools,  num- 


bering 7,047,  was  $1,126,069,  an  av- 
erage  of  $160;  the  expenditure  for 
colored  teachers  in  rural  schools, 
numbering  2,393,  was  $229,519,  an 
average  of  $96. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  near- 
ly half  the  negro  children  of  school 
age  in  the  South  never  get  inside  the 
scboolhouse;  there  are  many  reasons 
for  this  failure  but  the  chief  is  the 
one  emphasized  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington in  a  recent  address.  The  av- 
erage sum  appropriated  annually  for 
each  child  at  school  in  the  North,  he 
said,  is  $20;  the  average  for  the 
negro  child  in  some  districts  of  the 
South  is  93  cents;  he  was  compar- 
ing extremes,  but  they  are  significant 
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Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  Atlanta  and 
Howard  Universities,  and  Durham 
with  its  national  religions  training 
school  for  colored  people,  are  won- 
derful centers  of  light  and  power, 
but  only  the  conmion  school  can 
reach  the  three  million  colored  chil- 
dren in  the  South,  hold  them  to  the 
soil,  and  prevent  their  drifting  to 
city  slums. 

The  total  number  of  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  for  the  colored 
people  in  the  states  here  considered, 
excluding  the  150  public  high  schools, 
is  238;  these  institutions  all  have 
preparatory  departments;  on  a  total 
enrollment  of  70,995  pupils  they  reg- 
istered, in  secondary  departments  in 
1911,  23,834  students  (9,730  male, 
14,104  female),  and  in  collegiate  and 
professional  departments,  5,316  stu- 
dents (3,893  male,  1,423  female). 
The  equipment  of  these  schools  in- 
cluded 205  libraries  comprising  442,- 
155  volumes,  and  grounds,  buildings 
and  sites  to  the  value  of  $17,120,311. 
Of  the  entire  number,  63  schools  re- 
ceived aid  from  state,  federal  and 
municipal  fiinds  amounting  to  $382,- 
382.  The  support  of  the  institutions 
,  comes  chiefly  from  benefactions  and 
subscriptions  which  amounted  in 
1910-11  to  $1,492,190  for  212  schools. 
The  professional  departments  in- 
cluded in  this  summary  are  the  main 
dependence  for  the  recruitment  of 
medical  and  clerical  services  for  the 
eight  million  colored  people  in  the 
southern  states. 

Alaska. — In  addition  to  the  edu- 
cation of  negroes  and  Indians  within 
the  states  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  alien  peo- 
ples in  four  distinct  regions,  and  in 
each  of  these  has  worked  out  the  so- 
lution of  some  important  problem  in 
race  education.  In  Alaska,  besides 
gathering  the  native  children  into 
schools,  the  Government,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
has  established  the  reindeer  indus- 
try, which  is  performing  a  very  im- 
portant service  in  the  gradual  trans- 
fer of  the  people  from  the  nomadic 
state  to  that  of  fixed  abodes  and  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  The  latest  en- 
terprise in  behalf  of  the  people  is 
the  institution  of  a  complete  sani- 
tary and  medical  service  by  an  ar- 


rangement between  the  Bureau  and 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  which  went  into  effect 
in  March,  1912. 

Hawaii. — Sanitary  and  hygienic 
regulations  form  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  educational  administra- 
tion in  Hawaii,  which  in  all  impor- 
tant particulars  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  several  states. 

Porto  Rico. — The  systems  of  edu- 
cation in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  War  Department,  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  but  are  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  local  departments  of 
education.  In  Porto  Rico  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  overcom- 
ing illiteracy,  but  there  is  wanted  a 
system  of  industrial  training  adapt- 
ed to  the  economic  conditions  and 
natural  capacities  of  the  people.  The 
necessity  is  emphasized  in  the  report 
of  a  special  investigation  recently 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Philippine  Islands. — The  educa- 
tional system  in  the  Philippines  of- 
fers a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Porto  Rico,  by  reason  of  the  system 
of  industrial  training  which  is  ex- 
citing world-wide  attention.  The  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  native  arts 
and  crafts  and  utilizes  both  the  nat- 
ural aptitudes  of  the  people  and  the 
immediate  resources  of  the  islands. 
Woodwork,  pottery,  basketry,  lace- 
work  and  the  making  of  hats  are  all 
systematically  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  have  already  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  export  trade 
of  the  islands.  Great  attention  is 
given  also  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  young  Filipinos,  both 
boys  and  girls.  Games,  sports  and 
athletics  find  place  in  the  school 
programs.  The  training  of  native 
teachers  has  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  of  the  9,086  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  schools  92  per  cent,  are 
Filipinos. 

The  present  administration  was  es- 
tablished nine  years  ago,  at  which 
time  it  is  estimated  there  were  2,000 
public  schools  in  the  Philippines,  all 
of  a  very  elementary  grade.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  4,121  primary  schools, 
245  intermediate,  and  45  secondary 
schools.  The  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  an  estimated  150,000 
pupils  to  650,000.    The  improvement 
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1 


in  school  architecture  is  remarkable, 
the  buildings  must  meet  the  official 
standard  in  size  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangement, and  must  be  in  a  style 


suited  to  a  tropical  climate.  In  the 
city  of  Manila  it  is  reported  that 
26  well-equipped  trade  schools  have 
been  established. 


HIOHEB    EDUCATION 


Total  Provision. — Provision  for 
higher  education  in  the  United 
States  is  made  by  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technological  schools, 
which  to  the  number  of  581  reported 
to  the  federal  Bureau  in  the  last 
scholastic  year.  Though  diflfering 
widely  in  organization  and  scope, 
these  institutions  are  all  authorized 
by  law  to  confer  degrees;  further- 
more, in  order  to  be  classed  as 
"higher**  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau, 
they  must  have  definite  admission 
standards;  must  offer  at  least  a 
two  years'  course  of  standard  college 
grade,  and  must  have  not  less  than 
20  students  in  the  college  work. 


The  statistics  of  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, summarized  for  1911,  show  a 
total  of  183,572  resident  students,  of 
whom  119,026,  or  64.8  per  cent.,  were 
men.  The  total  number  of  profes- 
sors and  instructors  was  28,285,  of 
whom  23,260,  or  82  per  cent.,  were 
men.  The  property  valuation  of  the 
institutions,'  including  equipments, 
sites,  and  buildings,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $400,000,000;  their  produc- 
tive funds  $299,350,000,  and  their 
receipts,  exclusive  of  additions  to  en- 
dowment funds,  amounted  to  $80,- 
900,000.  In  the  decade  1901  to  1911, 
inclusive,  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  higher  education   increased 


'NUMBER  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Puhlie  Irutitutiofu 


DlYISIONS 


United  States 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic . 
South  Central. 
North  Central. 
Western 


s 

o 

'3 

■*» 

a 


89 


9 
22 
12 
25 
21 


Collegiate 
departments 


47.331 


4,949 
6.635 
6.221 
22.637 
6.989 


a 

I 

o 


17.909 


189 

548 

1.454 

11.508 

4.210 


3 

o 
H 


65.240 


5.138 

7,183 

7,675 

34.045 

11,199 


Graduate 
departments 


a 


1.997 


98 

124 

124 

1,287 

364 


§ 

o 


1.003 


6 

26 

31 

616 

324 


1 


3.000 


104 
150 
155 
1,903 
688 


Total  number  of 

imdergraduate 

and  graduate 

students 


a 
o 


49,598 


5.058 
6.764 
6.404 
23.991 
7.381 


a 

a 
i 


1 


18.949168,5471 


196 

574 

1,487 

12,149 

4,543 


5.254 

7,338 

7391 

36,140 

11,924 


1  Includes  307  non-resident  graduate  students. 

Prirate  Inatiiutiona 


DmsiONS 


United  States 


North  Atlantio , 
South  Atlantic . 
South  Central. . 
North  Central. 
Western , 


s 

o 
'3 

5 
S 


492 


103 
89 
86 

186 
28 


Collegiate 
departments 


o 


a 

§ 

o 


64.118  43.356 


31.267 
6.066 
4.803 

18,999 
2,9831 


14,653 
6,659 
4,771 

15,437 
1,836 


o 


107,474 


45,920 
12,725 

9,574 
34,436 

4,819 


Graduate 
departments 


5,580 


3.453 
509 
109 

1,285 
224 


I 

o 


2,278 


1,186 

71 

76 

800 

145 


3 

o 
H 


7,858 


4,689 
580 
185 

2,085 
369 


Total  number  of 

undergraduate 

and  graduate 

students 


70,270 


35,114 
6,617 
4,941 

20,386 
3,212 


a 


45.725 


15,882 
6.733 
4,854 

16,272 

l,Vo4 


3 


115.905> 


5a996 
13,350 

9,795 
36.658 

5,196 


1  Includes  663  non-resident  graduate  students. 
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by  89,200,  or  60  per  cent.  The  ratio 
of  increase  for  the  women  students 
alone  was  66  per  cent.;  for  the  men 
students  alone  57  per  cent.  The  cur- 
rent income  of  the  institutions  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  by 
28  per  cent.  These  ratios  all  exceed 
the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion for  the  decade,  namely,  21  per 
cent.;  so  that,  from  every  point  of 
view,  it  appears  that  the  influence 
and  the  resources  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  keeping  full  pace  with  the 
general  development. 

Distribution. — The  bearing  of  this 
large  provision  upon  the  material  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  na- 
tion is  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
classification  of  students  and  their 
geographical  distribution  as  set  forth 
in  the  tables  on  the  preceding  page. 

Resources. — Of  the  89  public  insti- 
tutions comprised  in  the  table,  69 
are  open  alike  to  men  and  to  women, 
and  of  the  remainder  eight  are  pure- 
ly technological.  This  important 
group,  to  which  belong  all  the  col- 
leges endowed  by  the  land-grant  act 
of  1861,  includes  six  institutions 
having  annual  incomes  in  excess  of 
one  million  dollars.  Their  large  re- 
sources place  them  upon  the  highest 
plane  in  respect  to  equipment  for  the 
complex  services  of  higher  education. 

On  the  same  plane  as  regards  their 
financial   resources   stand   eight   uni- 


versities of  private  endowment.  Al- 
though money  values  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  relative 
importance  of  higher  institutions, 
large  resources  are  essential  to  the 
work,  especially  when  liberal,  techni- 
cal, and  professional  departments  are 
combined  in  one  organization.  This 
combination  is  characteristic  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  highest  order  of  achieve- 
ment appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
outcome  of  the  college,  or  undergrad- 
uate, work  of  the  14  institutions  re- 
ferred to  is  rated  in  the  first  order 
under  searching  tests,  while  their 
professional  departments  have  ob- 
tained world-wide  recognition.  In 
this  group  are  registered  60,402  stu- 
dents, or  33  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
student  body. 

As  illustrating  further  the  relation 
between  financial  resources  and  edu- 
cational effectiveness,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  additional  institu- 
tions whose  graduates  sustain  high 
records  in  postgraduate  work  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  liberally 
endowed.  Special  interest,  therefore, 
attaches  to  the  relative  status  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  country  in 
respect  to  the  money  invested  in 
higher  education,  excluding  build- 
ings, sites,  and  equipments,  but 
including  all  productive  funds,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


QBoaBAPHiCAL  Dnnsioifs 


United  Sutee 

North  Atlantic . . . 
South  Atlantie . . . 

South  Central 

North  Central 

Western 


Productive 
funds 

Total 
receipts, 
exclusive 
of  additions 
to  endow- 
ments, 1911 

Beauests 

endowment, 
1911 

$299,347,272 

$148,236,139 
15,375,017 
15,780,781 » 
80,277,033 
39,678,302 

$80,902,571 

$30,972,182 

8,500.431 

6,598,293 

27,749,025 

7.082,640 

$13,769,870 

$7,501,604 
1,110.028 

269,512 
4,534,391 

354,335 

1  The  $10,000,000  endowment  for  the  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  was  not  included 
in  the  data  tabulated. 


The  distinction  between  universi- 
ties and  colleges  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  financial  difference.  Five  uni- 
versities of  long  standing  have  en- 
dowment funds  of  $10,000,000  and 
upward;  the  number  has  been  in- 
creased the  present  year  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Rice  Institute  at  Houston. 


Texas.  Columbia  University  leads 
the  group  with  $27,500,000,  increased 
to  $31,000,000  if  the  funds  of  Bar- 
nard, Teachers'  College,  and  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy  be  added. 
Harvard's  productive  funds  amount 
to  $25,000,000,  Leland  Stanford, 
Junior,  is  third  with  $24,000,000,  a^d 
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the  University  of  Chicago  is  fourth 
with  $15,000,000. 

Forty-eight  institutions  report 
productive  funds  ranging  from  one 
to  ten  million  dollars.  Of  the  54 
universities  thus  richly  endowed,  31 
are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
which,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows, 
possess  49  per  cent,  of  all  the  pro- 
ductive funds  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  higher  education.  The  ag- 
gregate of  gifts  and  bequests,  exclud- 
ing public  grants,  reported  for  the 
year  1910-11,  was  $22,963,145.  Of 
this  amount,  $17,500,000  went  to  50 
institutions. 

The  concentration  of  resources  is 
a  direct  result  of  development  of  the 

Ehysical  and  social  sciences,  which 
as  not  only  greatly  multiplied  the 
courses  of  instruction  and  the  rec- 
ognized professions,  but  has  created 
the  need  of  costly  equipments. 
Hence  the  richly  endowed  universi- 
ties are  becoming  national  centers 
for  intensive  study  and  research, 
while  to  the  smaller  institutions  ^Us 
the  task  of  developing  the  intellec- 
tual and  ethical  forces  of  the  na- 
tion either  for  the  uses  of  general 
life  or  for  ultimate  specialization. 
The  consciousness  of  this  mission  is 
indicated  by  the  action  of  a  few  col- , 
leges  in  limiting  themselves  to  un- 
dergraduate work,  and  also  by  meas- 
ures taken  to  consolidate  small  col- 
leges within  limited  areas  and  to 
bring  them  into  affiliation  with  cen- 
tral institutions.  In  the  process  of 
change,  a  few  colleges  have  dropped 
back  to  the  class  of  secondary 
schools,  and  thus,  while  the  number 
of  college  students  increases,  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions reporting  under  that  head. 
Scholastic  Demands. — The  prevail- 
ing demands  of  the  country  in  re- 
spect to  higher  education  are  shown 
by  the  distribution  of  the  undergrad- 
uate students  among  the  different 
courses  of  instruction.  The  classical 
course  still  leads,  claiming  70,602 
students  (36,053  men;  34,549  wom- 
en), or  40  per  cent,  of  all  under- 
graduates in  1911;  the  general  sci- 
ence course  comprised  11,685  stu- 
dents (8,819  men;  2,866  women),  or 
6.8  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  principal  technical  courses 
ranged  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Per  cent. 

Course 

students 

of  total 

Engineering 

31.499 

(including  15 

women) 

18 

Education 

11.256 

(including  8.259 

women) 

6.5 

Agriculture 

8.243 
(139  women) 

4.7 

Commerce 

4.191 
(363  women) 

2.4 

The  remaining  students  (21.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total)  were  distributed 
among  other  technical  and  art 
courses. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  pro- 
longed  period  of  study,  in  the  activ- 
ities of  practical  life,  it  is  not  easy 
to  measure,  but  some  light  is  thrown 
on  this  subject  by  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  ''Professional  Distribu- 
tion of  University  and  Ck>llege  Grad- 
uates,''  recently  published  as  a  bul- 
letin of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  need  hardly  be  recalled  that  in 
the  earliest  years  of  our  history  a 
large  proportion  of  college  men  were 
looking  toward  the  ministry.  With- 
out following  the  gradual  departure 
toward  law  and  medicine,  the  pres- 
ent situation  may  be  inferred  from 
the  final  summary  of  37  representa- 
tive colleges.  For  this  group  it  ap- 
pears that  teaching  is  now  the  dom- 
inant profession  of  their  graduates, 
taking  25  per  cent.;  business  claims 
20  per  cent.;  law,  which  took  one- 
third  of  all  the  graduates  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century, 
now  commands  only  15  per  cent.; 
medicine,  with  between  6  and  7  per 
cent.,  seems  to  be  slightly  on  the 
decline;  engineering  is  slowly  going 
up,  but  still  takes  only  3  or  4  per 
cent.;  while  the  ministry,  with  its 
present  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
has  reached  the  lowest  mark  for  that 
profession  in  the  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  American  college  his- 
tory. 

By  reason  of  the  multiplication  of 
public  careers,  new  professions  are 
gradually  assuming  form,  and  their 
preparation  becoming  more  and  more 
differentiated  from  the  main  course 
of  liberal  education.  The  demands 
of  pedagogy  and  of  library  adminis- 
tration, of  commercial  affairs,  and 
social  service  have  already  given  rise 
to    special    schools    or    departments 
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which  are  practically  professional  in 
requirements  and  standards.  The 
recent  equipment  of  the  McGowan 
laboratory  of  political  science,  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  emphasizes  the 
dawning  notion  that  mimicipal, 
state,  and  national  administration 
are  weighty  services,  for  which  men 
should  be  prepared  by  some  other 
process  than  that  of  experience  in 
manipulating  political  machinery. 
The  organized  courses  of  instruction 
in  political  science  in  the  leading 
universities  offer  admirable  training 
for  public  careers,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  professors  in  these  de- 
partments are  called  more  and  more 
to  serve  as  experts  upon  govern- 
ment  commissions. 

Journalism,  which  has  achieved  its 
own  professional  standing,  gains  dis- 
tinctive recognition  in  the  university 
circle  by  the  endowment  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  cornerstone  of  the  build- 
ing commemorating  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
gift  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony in  July.  (See  XXXIII,  Jour- 
nalism. ) 

Degrees. — The  sreat  variety  of  de- 
grees conferred  by  universities  and 
colleges  has  been  criticized  as  a 
weakness  of  the  American  system; 
but  the  same  usage  is  found  in  other 
countries  under  different  names. 
The  abuse  of  scholastic  sanctions  is 
rapidly  diminishing  in  America.  Ex- 
cluding degrees  out  of  course,  hon- 
orary   degrees    and    professional    de- 


grees in  law,  theology,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy,  the  number  of 
degrees  con/erred  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  1910-11  was  27,319, 
of  which  men  received  18,524  and 
women  8,796.  The  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  led,  with  13,101  recip- 
ients (7,101  men,  6,000  women)  ;  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  followed 
with  6,542  recipients  (5,469  men, 
1,073  women).  The  list  includes  16 
orders  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
six  engineering  degrees  of  the  first 
order;  among  these  civil  engineering 
led  with  697  graduates,  all  men.  The 
higher  degrees  included  eleven  classes 
of  the  master's  degree,  and  four  or- 
ders of  the  doctorate.  The  doctorate 
in  philosophy  was  conferred  upon 
450  candidates  (403  men,  47  women), 
all  of  whom  passed  examinations. 
Only  868  honorary  degrees  were  re- 
ported for  the  year,  of  which  num- 
ber the  D.D.  claimed  337  and  LL.D. 
237. 

Circles  of  Influence. — ^From  a  re- 
cent investigation  by  Prof.  Rudolph 
Tombo,  Jr.,  it  appears  tliat  the  na- 
tional scope  of  the  universities  of 
the  older  states  has  not  been  serious- 
ly diminished  by  the  competition  of 
the  great  state  universities.  The  lat- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  Michigan 
University,  are  more  local  in  char- 
acter of  the  student  body  than  the 
eastern  universities,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  comparison  between  a 
number  of  representative  universities 
of  the  two  types: 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENT  BODY  RESIDENT  IN  UNIVERSITY  STATE 


Eastern  Universities 

State  Universities 

Columbift 

Cornell 

Per  cent. 

62 
..  66 
..       60 

67 

21 

35 

California . . 
Illinois 

Per  cent. 
...       88 
77 

Harvard 

Pennsylvania 

Princeton 

Yale 

Michigan.. . 
Minnesota. . 
Wisconsin. . 

...       63 
...       94 
...       76 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  |  follows:  Mount  Holyoke,  34  per 
Technology  is  a  close  second  to  Har-  |  cent.;  Vassar,  34;  Bryn  Mawr,  32; 
vard  in  its  scope,  drawing  44  per  ,  VVellesley,  29;  Smith,  24. 
cent,  of  its  students  from  other  |  Foreign  Students  in  the  United 
states  or  countries;  the  same  pro-  States. — An  investigation  conducted 
portion  holds  also  for  Lehigh.  j  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  gives  the 

The  leading  colleges  for  women  in  following  interesting  facts  with  re- 
the  East  range  very  near  each  other  gard  to  foreign  students  in  institu- 
in  the  matter  here  considered,  the  i  tions  for  higher  education  in  the 
proportion  of  their  students  drawn  ;  United  States:  Total  number  of 
from  their  respective  states  being  as    foreign    students    in    1910-11,    4,499; 
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of  these,  4,014  were  in  universities, 
colleges,  and  technical  schools,  in- 
cluding professional  departments,  in 
all,  274  institutions.  The  remaining 
485  foreign  students  were  distributed 
in  80  independent  professional 
schools.  In  tne  total  number,  17 
foreign  countries  were  represented, 
beside  Hawaii,  which  furnished  159 
of  the  students  classed  as  foreign. 
Canada  heads  the  list  with  783  stu- 
dents, followed  by  China  with  523. 
Great  Britain  furnished  214,  and 
Germany  212.  The  smallest  continr 
gent  came  from  South  Africa;  France 
is  not  in  the  list. 

In  this  connection  interest  at- 
taches to  the  Hindu  scholarships  es- 
tablished this  year  at  the  University 
of  California  by  a  wealthy  Hindu 
resident  and  intended  for  students, 
men  and  women,  brought  from  India 
to  study  at  the  university  under  the 
strict  promise  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive land  after  graduation.  By  this 
means  the  influence  which  the  univer- 
sity has  already  exerted  over  the 
Oriental  mind  promises  to  be  greatly 
extended. 

The  Standardizing  Movement. — 
The  detailed  record  of  higher  edu- 
cation discloses  many  evidences  of 
an  increasing  regard  for  definite 
standards  as  a  means  of  insuring  ef- 
ficiency in  the  institutions  them- 
selves, and  of  facilitating  the  trans- 
fer of  students  from  one  institution 
to  another  or  from  one  order  of 
training  to  another. 

New  York  offers  the  conspicuous 
example  of  a  state  in  which  the  work 
of  higher  education  has  long  been 
regulated  by  official  action.  This 
was  a  function  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents before  its  consolidation  with 
the  Department  of  Education,  in 
1904,  and  since  that  time  the  system 
has  been  vigorously  maintained. 
Prescribed  minimum  conditions  must 
be  met  by  all  institutions  authorized 
to  confer  degrees,  and  only  accredit- 
ed professional  schools  find  place  on 
the  register  of  the  regents.  The  ad- 
mirable operations  of  this  system 
have  attracted  unusual  attention  the 
present  year  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  opening  of  the  Education 
Building  at  Albany.  The  imposing 
structure,  the  impressive  ceremonies, 
the   brilliant   and   representative   as- 


sembly all  served  to  emphasize  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  system 
which   was   thus   concretely   typified. 

State  universities  are  very  impor- 
tant agents  in  the  work  of  regulat- 
ing and  unifying  standards  in  their 
respective  states.  In  California  this 
purpose  is  carried  out  on  both  the 
administrative  and  scholastic  side  by 
including  in  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation the  president  and  the  profes- 
sor of  pedagogy  of  the  state  univer- 
sity. The  state  of  Iowa,  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  now  in  progress  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  1909,  has 
brought  the  three  state  institutions 
of  higher  education  under  one  ad- 
ministrative body,  the  state  board 
of  education.  This  body  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  consolidate  de- 
partments and  to  regulate  admission 
to  the  three  institutions  by  common 
standards  and  thus  unify  the  work 
of  secondary  education.  Schools  and 
colleges  are  promoting  this  same 
movement  by  tneir  joint  associations, 
as  are  also  the  great  university 
association,  namely  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities. The  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  contributed  materially  to  the  de- 
termination of  standards. 

Investigations  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau.— The  national  government  has 
special  cause  for  activity  in  this  di- 
rection, both  because  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  international  equiva- 
lence of  degrees  and  also  because  of 
responsibilities  growing  out  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  land-grant 
colleges.  From  time  to  time,  also, 
the  federal  Bureau  has  been  called 
upon  by  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  render  aid  in  the  attempts 
to  reorganize  their  schemes  of  higher 
education.  It  was,  therefore,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  very  real  demand  that 
the  position  of  specialist  in  higher 
education  was  created  in  the  Bureau 
in  1910,  and  investigations  started 
along  the  lines  indicated. 

The  endeavor  made  at  the  request 
of  the  deans  of  graduate  schools  to 
estimate  in  a  general  way  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  undergraduate 
courses  pursued  at  different  centers 
and  under  widely  different  condi- 
tions, as  a  preparation  for  the  work 
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of  graduate  and  professional  schools, 
has  already  proved  of  service  to  stu- 
dents themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
professors  in  the  different  orders  and 
centers  of  instruction.  In  a  broad 
outline  of  the  scope  of  this  investiga- 
tion Dr.  Claxton  explains  that  it  re- 
lates to  only  10,858  students  doing 
graduate  work.  Of  these  8,369,  or 
77  per  cent.,  are  enrolled  in  25  in- 
stitutions, and  539,  or  5  per  cent., 
in  nine  other  institutions.  The  re- 
maining 18  per  cent,  are  widely  scat- 
tered. Considering  numbers,  there- 
fore, the  investigation  pertains  to  a 
narrow  division  of  the  province  of 
higher  education;  but  in  proportion 
as  this  division  is  rightly  under- 
stood the  general  work  of  the  under- 
? graduate  department  will  be  more 
ully  appreciated  and  the  true  func- 
tion of  graduate  departments  accen- 
tuated. The  experience  gained  by 
this  tentative  examination  has  yield- 
ed valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  of  conducting  more  compre- 
hensive investigations,  for  which  re- 
quests have  already  been  received. 

By  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
made  in  November,  1910,  with  the 
National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities, the  specialist  of  the  Bu- 
reau has  during  the  year  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  a  study  of 
the  state-university  problem,  inspect- 
ing the  equipment,  organization,  and 
work  of  16  state  universities.  Nine 
privately  endowed  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  every  case  by  their  own 
request,  have  been  similarly  exam- 
ined. The  state  of  Oregon,  through 
its  department  of  public  instruction, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1911,  asked  and  re- 
ceived the  services  of  the  specialist 
in  standardizing  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  that  state.  The  state  of 
Virginia,  after  a  similar  investiga- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Virginia 
Education  Commission,  received  a  de- 
tailed report  upon  the  five  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  draw 
support  from  that  commonwealth. 

Liberal  Tendencies. — In  the  prov- 
ince of  higher  education  the  tend- 
ency to  curb  excessive  liberty  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  broader  con- 
ception of  the  social  mission  of  col- 
leges  and   universities    and   by   new 


it.  The  former  tendency  is  manifest 
in  the  provision  of  special  courses 
of  training  for  settlement  work,  for 
vocational  directors,  for  welfare  sec- 
retaries, and  by  varied  and  ever-in- 
creasing modes  of  university  exten- 
sion. 

The  call  for  funds,  the  plans  of  re- 
organization and  extension  which 
mark  the  year's  record  of  individual 
institutions  are  the  signs  of  this 
process  of  expansion  and  internal 
multiplicity.  A  few  instances  must 
suffice  to  illustrate  these  activities. 

The  large  plans  which  Chancellor 
Brown  has  formed  for  the  New  York 
University  are  foreshadowed  by  his 
request  for  $4,750,000  for  the  needs 
of  the  present  year,  and  his  estimate 
that  in  the  next  12  years  $24,000,- 
000  will  be  required  for  the  work. 
The  purpose  to  raise  the  university 
School  of  Commerce  to  the  highest 
rank  and  enlarge  its  scope  is  indi- 
cated by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  University  as 
professor  of  government  and  public 
administration. 

In  the  scheme  of  reorganization 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance, it  is  reported,  will  have  in- 
dependent organization,  and  the 
Towne  Scientific  School  will  take 
charge  of  all  the  technical  courses  of 
the  university. 

Endowments. — The  following  in- 
stitutions have  each  secured  an  en- 
dowment of  $1,000,000  during  the 
year:  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I.  (Pembroke  College,  the  annex 
to  Brown,  has  profited  by  the  effort 
to  the  extent  of  $200,000)  ;  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Wes- 
tern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (main  object  of  endowment, 
the  medical  school) ;  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology 
received  from  a  donor  whose  name  is 
not  made  public  the  princely  gift  of 
$2,500,000.  The  institutions  named 
are  all  situated  in  states  in  which 
higher  education  exists  by  virtue  of 
private  initiative  and  zeal  for  the 
cause.  The  West  is  the  region  of 
state  universities,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  equally  fortunate  by  the 
ready  response  of  legislation  to  their 


emphasis  upon  the  philosophic  spir-  i  appeals  for  larger  appropriations. 
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Johns  Hopkins  will  devote  $600,- 
000  granted  by  the  state  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  laboratory  for  the 
School  of  Science;  for  its  equipment 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000 
is  provided. 

Rotable  Celebrations:  Princeton. — 
The  14  months'  interregnum  at 
Princeton  University,  which  followed 
the  resignation  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  was  terminated  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  present  year  by  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Grier  Hibben,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  as  his  successor.  Dr.  Hib- 
ben was  inaugurated  May  11,  with 
impressive  ceremony,  to  which  na- 
tional dignity  was  imparted  by  the 
presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  feature  of  the  scholastic  exer- 
cises was  the  inaugural  address  by 
President  Hibben,  whose  theme,  "The 
Philosophy  of  Education,"  called 
forth  the  declaration  of  a  confident 
belief  "in  the  existence  of  a  bodv 
of  universal  truths,  independent  of 
age  and  race,  which  vitally  concern 
the  ultimate  values  of  life  and  which 
determine  the  possibilities  of  human 
development.**  The  custom  of  con- 
ferring honorary  degrees  was  fol- 
lowed, but  with  restriction  of  the 
honor  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Amherst  College  has  been  a  cen- 
ter of  continued  interest  during  the 
year  by  reason  of  a  forceful  experi- 
ment and  a  great  ceremony.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  purpose  announced  last 
year  to  emphasize  the  classics  in  its 
reorganized  curriculum  (see  Ameri- 
can Year  Book,  1911,  p.  820),  the 
college  brought  to  its  service  the 
present  year  Dr.  Gilbert  Murray  of 
Oxford  University,  the  foremost 
Greek  scholar  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  classes  which  Dr.  Mur- 
ray conducted  and  his  public  lec- 
tures on  the  Greek  drama  proved  of 
absorbing  interest  and  gave  enor- 
mous impetus  to  the  "Amherst  plan.'* 

The  resignation  of  President 
€^eorge  Harris  brought  to  a  close  a 
most  successful  administration,  and 
the  climax  of  interest  was  reached 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  for- 
merly dean  of  Brown  University. 
The  ceremony,  which  took  place  Oct. 
16,    drew    from    eminent    representa- 


tives of  sister  institutions,  and  from 
the  president-elect,  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  the  purpose  to  which  Amherst 
is  committed.  The  high  conception 
of  the  college  mission  with  which 
the  new  era  opens  was  summed 
up  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the 
president's  address.  The  student,  he 
said,  "must  understand  and  the 
friends  of  the  college  must  under- 
stand that  knowledge  is  the  guide 
of  life,  that  the  college  intends  to 
give,  not  the  specialized  information 
of  the  trade  or  professional  school, 
but  the  unified  interpretation  of  the 
world  which  is  insight.** 

Mount  Holyoke. — The  celebration 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Mt.  Holyoke,  Oct.  8-10,  was 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  ceremonies 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this 
country.  A  thousand  graduates  and 
more  than  a  hundred  representatives 
of  learned  institutions,  including  12 
foreign  delegates,  were  in  the  assem- 
bly. A  particularly  interesting  epi- 
sode of  the  ceremonies  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  complete  success 
of  the  endeavor  to  raise  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  endowment.  Fol- 
lowing time-honored  custom,  honor- 
ary degrees  were  conferred  upon  sev- 
eral persons  distinguished  by  their 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  or 
to  the  public.  Among  the  number 
was  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  the  re- 
cently appointed  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Michigan  University  also  celebrat- 
ed this  year  its  75th  anniversary, 
drawing  together  for  that  occasion 
a  distinguished  company  of  its  alum- 
1  ni  from  high  places  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  in  education,  and  in 
business  and  professional  life.  The 
historv  of  this  institution,  as  re- 
hearsed  by  its  loyal  sons,  epitomizes 
that  of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
trv  for  the  last  60  vears,  which  has 
received  impulse  and  direction  from 
this  vigorous  center. 

New  York  State  Education  Build- 
ing.— Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  dedication  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Building,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  noblest  structures  ever 
erected  to  the  service  of  the  ideal  in- 
terests of  the  people.  The  dedica- 
tory ceremony,  which  took  place  Oct. 
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16-18,  was  notable  for  the  represen- 
tative character  of  the  assembled 
company.  The  occasion  gave  empha- 
sis to  the  inherent  unity  of  educa- 
tional processes,  symbolized  by  this 
unique  structure  and  by  the  system 
to  which  it  pertains.  (See  also 
LibrarieSt  infra,) 

Rice  Institute. — The  opening  of 
the  Rice  Institute  at  Houston, 
Texas,  is  the  most  significant  event 
of  the  year  as  regards  higher  edu- 
cation. By  the  princely  endowment 
of  $10,000,000  it  has  secured  to  the 
state  and  to  the  entire  Southwest 
opportunities  for  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  people  and  for  sci- 
entific research  which  in  the  older 
states  have  been  the  outcome  of  long 
effort  and  much  sacrifice.  The  care- 
fully matured  plan  of  operation  de- 
veloped imder  the  direction  of  the 
appointed  president,  Edgar  Odell 
Ix>vett,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  places  the 
new  foundation  in  the  group  of  in- 
stitutions that  ^are  essentially  na- 
tional in  scope,  while  through  the 
independence  which  private  endow- 
ments insure,  it  will  naturally  be- 
come the  center  of  inspiring  influence 
for  the  state  universities  of  the  de- 
veloping Southwest. 

The  dedicatory  exercises,  which 
took  place  Oct.  10-12,  were  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  high  pur- 
poses and  large  resources  of  the  new 
foundation.  Their  chief  distinction 
was  the  presence  of  a  company  of 
illustrious  savants,  fittingly  termed 
by  President  Lovett  "the  twelve 
prophets  of  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences.** The  group  included  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Ostwald  of  Leipzic,  Prof. 
Vito  Volterra  of  Rome,  and  Prof. 
Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea  of  Ma- 
drid. The  historic  traditions  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  this  continent 
were  revived  by  Dr.  Crevea,  who 
found  unique  illustrations  of  the 
theme  of  his  lecture  on  the  "General 
Ideas  in  the  History  of  Human  Prog- 
ress" in  the  Spanish  backgrounds  of 
American  civilization. 

Changes  of  Personnel.— The  fol- 
lowing changes  of  personnel  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  referred  to 
are   noteworthy: 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd., 
resigned  as  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Boston.  Mass.,  to  accept  the 


presidency  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa; he  was  inaugurated  with  im- 
pressive ceremony  Oct.  21.  Mr. 
Brooks  is  succeeded  at  Boston  by 
Frank  B.  Dyer,  who  in  his  nine 
years*  service  at  Cincinnati  solved 
for  that  city  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional training. 

Edwin  B.  Craig,  LL.  D.,  member  of 
the  board  of  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancenfent  of  Teaching,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana. 

Rev.  Alpheus  J.  Donlon,  S.  J.,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Rev.  Joseph 
Himmel,  S.  J.  (deceased),  as  presi- 
dent of  Georgetown  University,  D.  C. 

C.  A.  Dunway,  Ph.  D.,  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana to  accept  the  same  position  in 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Edward  T.  Fairchild,  D.  Pd.,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Kansas,  and  president-elect  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Jenkins,  D.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  Wesleyan  Fe- 
male College,  Macon,  Qa.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  colleges 
for  women  in  the  country. 

Ezra  Squier  Little,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
augurated, Oct.  24,  president  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  the  oldest  Methodist  seminary 
of  its  class  in  this  country. 

Rev.  Stephen  M.  Newman,  D.  D., 
was  appointed  president  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  suc- 
ceeding Rev.  William  P.  Thirkield, 
LL.  D.,  who  has  been  elected  bishop 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
see  of  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Newman 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Washington, 
and  later  president  of  Keemar  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D.,  noted 
expert  in  dairy  science,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D.,  after  a  force- 
ful administration  of  11  years,  has 
resij^ed  the  presidency  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  when  the  position  shall 
be  filled. 

Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D.,  distinguished 
scholar  and  author,  dean  of  the  grad- 
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uate  department  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  president  of 
that  institution. 

Higher  Education  for  Women. — 
Higher  education  for  women  is  pro- 
vided in  coeducational  colleges  and  in 
colleges  exclusively  for  women.  In 
1911  the  former  reported  42,280 
women  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ments, which  was  36  per  cent,  of 
their  entire  enrollment.  The  97  sep- 
arate colleges  for  women  enrolled  18,- 
985  students.  In  graduate  depart- 
ments, which  are  chiefly  in  the  co- 
educational universities,  there  were 
3,281  resident  women  students,  and 
in  the  professional  departments, 
1,389.  The  women  greatly  exceeded 
the  men  in  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  education,  music,  and  art,  and 
they  monopolized  the  courses  in 
household  economy.  The  record  of 
scholastic  degrees  indicates  quite 
clearly  the  prevailing  interests  of 
women  who  complete  a  full  college 
course.  In  the  past  year  the  A.  B. 
degree  was  conferred  upon  6,000 
women  graduates,  the  B.  S.  upon  1,- 
073;  464  received  the  Ph.  B.,  and 
130  B.  Ped.  Of  second  degrees  the 
A.  M.  led  with  568  candidates;  the 
remaining  degrees,  both  of  the  first 
and  the  second  order,  were  widely 
distributed. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  by 
statistics  published  in  the  journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
showing  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
women  entering  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  total  for  1911  was  679, 
242  less  than  the  corresponding  num- 
ber in  1908.  The  explanation  is 
probably  found  in  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  careers  open  to  women. 

Agricultural  Education.— The  year 
has  been  marked  by  the  jubilee  cele- 
bration of  the  passage  of  the  Mor- 
rill land-grant  act  of  1861,  which 
founded  a  new  order  of  teaching  in- 
stitutions and  started  a  movement 
whose  full  significance  is  just  dawn- 
ing upon  the  country.  The  jubilee 
was  specially  observed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  which  at  the  same 
time  celebrated  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  its  transition  from  the 
college  to  the  university  plane.  This 
double  ceremony  illustrates  in  a 
striking  manner  the  expansion  of  the 
land-grant   colleges   during   the   half 


century.  It  has  been  necessary  for 
them  to  round  out  specialized  train- 
ing by  larger  intellectual  discipline 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  agricultural  science  by  elab- 
orate and  expensive  equipments.  The 
same  causes  have  brought  about  a 
demand  for  intermediate  schools 
which  shall  preserve  the  connection 
originally  formed  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  land-grant  col- 
leges. Hence  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  agencies 
for  agricultural  education.  (See 
also  XIX,  Agriculture.) 

The  Massachusetts  agricultural 
college  in  1907  established  the  first 
professorship  in  agricultural  peda- 
gogy; at  present  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  colleges  of  this  class  make  some 
provision  for  training  teachers  and 
supervisors.  The  need  of  such  pro- 
vision is  urgent,  for,  under  the  spur 
given  to  the  subject  by  recent  state 
laws,  fully  2,000  high  schools  include 
agriculture  in  the  courses  of  study, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  dearth 
of  properly  trained  teachers  prevents 
eflfective  instruction. 

The  total  number  of  instructors, 
including  professors,  assistants,  ex- 
tension workers,  and  experiment  sta- 
tion investigators,  employed  in  all 
departments  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1911,  was  6,902,  of  which  number 
925  were  women.  This  total  includes 
467  instructors  in  the  16  separate 
institutions  for  colored  students. 
Omitting  these,  of  the  6,435  remain- 
ing, 3,649  were  employed  in  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  and  in  the  experiment  stations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  students  among  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  instruction: 


Courses 
Agriculture 


1911 

8,859 

Domestic  science 2,258 

Mechanic  artfi 16,301 

Short  and  special  courses 7,529 

All  departments 89,188 

Of  the  total  students  8,135  were 
in  the  16  institutions  for  colored 
people,  and  of  this  number  6,463 
were  in  preparatory  departments. 

The  total  income  of  the  colleges, 
excluding  appropriations  for  experi- 
ment stations,  farmers'  institutes^ 
and     extension     work     where     these 
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items  are  separately  reported,  was 
$20^79^69.  The  separate  amounts 
referred  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
$369,389.  For  experiment  stations 
the  colleges  received  from  the  states 
$776,563,  and  from  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment $1,361,913.  This  gives  for 
all  purposes  a  total  for  the  year  of 
$23,087,424.  Of  this  amoimt  20  per 
cent,  was  received  from  the  federal 
Government  and  52  per  cent,  from 
the  states.  Excluding  the  experi- 
ment station  funds  and  the  extension 


work  and  farmers'  institute  fimds^ 
16  per  cent,  was  supplied  by  the  fed- 
eral Crovernment  and  55  per  cent,  by 
the  states. 

Professional  Education.— Prepara- 
tion for  the  three  professions,  long 
classed  as  liberal,  is  the  work  of  uni- 
versity departments  and  independent 
schools.  The  principal  facts  with 
reference  to  the  provision  for  pro- 
fessional education  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  smnmary  of  the  latest 
reports : 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS.  1910-1911 


Clam 


Theology 

Lkw.S:. 

Medidne 

Dentistry 

Fh»xmmey 

Veterinary  medicine. 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

Gradu- 

Schools 1 

Instruc- 

Students 

(— )M 

ated  in 

tors 

compared 

ifith 

190&-10 

1911 

193 

1,495 

10.834 

—    178 

1.877 

116 

1,670 

19.615 

+      48 

3.901 

122 

7.698 

19.146 

—  2,248 

4.028 

56 

1.674 

6.961 

H-    622 

1.764 

77 

847 

6.131 

—      96 

1,743 

21 

408 

2.671 

—    146 

706 

Students 

having  a 

degree 


3,266 

4.180 

2.044 

122 

84 

18 


1  Including  professional  departments  of  universities. 


Class 


Theology 

LawVTr. 

Medidne 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  medicine 


Value  of 
grounds 

and 
buildings' 


$21,419,790 

3,881,360 

19,723.032 

1.947,164 

2,070,223 

919,636 


Endow- 
ment 
funds* 


$36,313,101 
1,969.969 
7,986.326 


Benefac- 
tions* 


$1,662,964 

76,776 

930,261 

10,671 

li,796 


Total 
income* 


$3,399,286 

1,178.069 

2,183,128 

699.204 

441.311 

383.236 


Volumes  in 
libraries* 


1,304.069 

840,208 

368,698 

31,363 

76.470 

13.692 


*  So  far  as  rex>orted;  in  many  cases  the  property  and  financial  reports  of  the  professions! 
sohools  are  not  separable  from  those  of  the  unfvernties. 


In  addition  to  the  strictly  profes- 
sional, there  are  1,118  schools  for  the 
training  of  nurses,  having  a  total  of 
29  J62  students ;  of  this  number,  7,709 
graduated  during  the  year.  (See  also 
IX,  Legal  Education;  XXIII,  Engi- 
neering Education;  and  XXX,  Medi- 
cal Education,) 

Correspondence  Schools. — C  o  r  r  e  - 
spondence  study  courses  are  conduct- 
ed by  independent  schools  and  uni- 
versity departments.  Of  the  former 
the  most  widely  known  are  the  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools, 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  number  24, 
offering  230  courses,  and  report  an 
annual  registration  exceeding  1  1-3 
million  students.  On  an  averaee 
100,000  scholarships  are  annually 
taken  out  in  this  organization. 

Chicago  is  the  seat  of  two  strong 


institutions  of  this  class,  the  Chi- 
cago Correspondence  Schools  and  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence; 
the  latter  is  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  its  text 
books  on  technological  subjects. 

The  example  set  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  of  establishing  schools 
of  instruction  pertaining  strictly  to 
railroad  work,  not  excluding  the 
branches  of  a  general  education,  has 
been  followed  by  several  other  rail- 
road companies.  The  Utica  School 
of  Railroad  Signaling,  the  only  one 
devoted  to  that  important  branch,  is 
in  charge  of  an  advisory  board  rep- 
resenting numerous  railroads. 

The  number  of  universities  offer- 
ing systematic  courses  of  instruction 
by  correspondence  steadily  increases. 
Chicago  University,  the  first  of  our 
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hiffher  institutions  to  enter  into  this 
field,  has  dosed  its  most  successful 
year,  having  had  3,031  students  at 
work  under  129  different  instructors 
in  340  courses.  Only  students  are 
counted  who  were  active  during  1911- 
1912. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  main- 


tains a  forceful  correspondence  de- 
partment comprising  five  courses  of 
instruction  carefully  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  different  classes  of  adults. 
The  enrollment  in  these  courses  dur- 
ing the  year  reached  a  total  of  5,936, 
of  whom  479  were  in  the  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 


AOENOIES    OF   PROMOTION 


The  General  Education  Board  was 
founded  by  John  D.   Rockefeller   in 
1907   for   the  administration   of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  him  for  the 
endowment  of  education.     The  prin- 
cipal  fund   amounts  in   round  num- 
bers to  $30,900,000,  and  the  reserve 
fund   to   $1,300,000,   the  net   income 
from  the  total  exceeding  $5,600,000. 
The    appropriations   announced   at 
the    spring    meeting    of    the    board 
amounted    to    nearly    $1,000,000,    of 
which     $450,000     was     conditionally 
pledged  to  four  colleges,  the  largest 
single  donation  to  this  group  being 
$200,000  to  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York.     The  Board  appro- 
priated $250,000  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Seaman  A.  Knapp  demonstra- 
tion farm  to  serve  as  an  adjunct  of 
the     George     Peabody     College     for 
Teachers.    The  site  for  the  farm  has 
been  selected  and  by  a  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  educators  in  the 
South  a  fund  is  being  raised  to  pur- 
chase   the    property    and    necessary 
equipment. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board,  held  in  October,  over  half  a 
million  dollars  additional  appropria- 
tions were  announced.  This  sum  in- 
cluded $445,000  voted  to  educational 
institutions;  for  the  first  time  in  the 
'history  of  the  enterprise  aid  was  ex- 
tended for  agricultural  demonstra- 
tion work  in  northern  states,  $8,000 
being  assigned  for  this  purpose,  to 
be  used  in  four  counties  in  Maine, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  $1,500  for 
a  similar  experiment  in  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.  Y. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation. — Hon. 
Andrew  J.  Peters  of  Massachusetts 
has  secured  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  a  unanimous  re- 
port on  his  amended  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate    the     Rockefeller     Foundation. 


to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  en- 
tire people,  by  efforts  for  the  preven- 
tion and  the  relief  of  siiffering,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  all  forms  of 
human  progress.  The  amount  of  the 
property  of  the  corporation  is  lim- 
ited to  $100,000,000  exclusive  of  in- 
creases in  value.  If  the  bill  becomes 
law,  presumably  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  and  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, supported  by  Rockefeller  funds, 
will  come  under  the  management  of 
the  new  body. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement       of       Teaching. — The 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation   issued    during    the    current 
year  brings  the  record  of  its  work 
to   Sept.   30,   1911.     The  endowment 
amounted  at  that  time  to  $12,123,- 
000,  comprising  Mr.  Carnegie's  orig- 
inal gift  of  $10,000,000  in  1905,  an 
accumulation    from    income    of    $1,- 
123,000,    and   $1,000,000    received   in 
1911  as  the  first  installment  of  the 
additional  gift  of  $5,000,000  made  in 
1908.     From  the  income  of  $590,000, 
the  sum  of  $526,000  was  expended  in 
retiring     allowances     and     pensions, 
$36,000    in    general    administration, 
and  $16,000  in  publications.    Thirty- 
one  retiring  allowances  and  17  wid- 
ows'   pensions    were   granted    during 
the   year,  increasing  the  number   in 
force  to  373,  the  average  annual  pay- 
ment being  $1,631,  and  the  total  dis- 
tribution   to    date    $1,746,000.      The 
list  of  accredited  institutions  now  in- 
cludes 72   universities,  colleges,  and 
schools  of  technology,  the  University 
of  Virginia  having  been  added  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  exchange  of  teachers  conduct- 
ed through  the  Foundation  sent  nine 
American  teachers  to  Prussia  during 
the  year  and  received  seven  Prussian 
teachers    in    the    United    States,    in 


The  proposed  corporation  is  designed  I  both    instances    with    gratifying    re- 
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suits.  The  Foundation  has  recently 
published  its  second  bulletin  on  med- 
ical education  (see  XXX,  Medical 
Education). 

The  George  Peabody  Fund. — In  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  an- 
nounced at  their  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  1911  the  final  distribution  of 
the  fund  has  been  effected.  To  the 
state  imiversities  of  each  of  ten 
southern  states,  $40,000  was  assigned 
to  be  applied  to  their  departments 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  re- 
mainder was  given  as  an  additional 
endowment  to  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  In  addition  to 
an  endowment  of  $2,500,000  from  the 
trust  fund,  this  institution  receives 
$1,000,000  in  money  and  land  from 
the  city,  state,  and  county,  and  $1,- 
000,000  raised  by  subscription.  The 
college  will  be  removed  to  its  new 
site  adjoining  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  in  its  expanded  form  will  be 
opened  for  students  in  the  fall  of 
1913. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace. — The  latest  addi- 
tion to  endowments  for  education, 
including  in  the  term  the  highest 
ethical  development  of  the  people,  is 
the  gift  of  $10,000,000  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional peace  (see  also  III,  Intema- 
tiotuU  Peace  and  Arbitration),  The 
work  is  organized  in  three  main  di- 
visions, namely,  division  of  inter- 
course and  education,  under  the  di- 
rection of  President  Butler  of  Co- 
lumbia University;  division  of  inter- 
national law,  under  Dr.  James  Brown 


Scott;  and  division  of  economics  and 
history,  imder  the  direction  of  Prof. 
John  Bates  Clark.  The  work  of  the 
third  division  was  mapped  out  at  a 
conference  held  at  Berne  in  Augiist, 
1911,  in  which  22  of  the  leading  econ- 
omists and  publicists  of  the  world 
participated.  The  second  division  is 
arranging  plans  for  a  summer  school 
of  international  law,  to  be  held  in 
the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  in 
the  siunmer  of  1913.  Among  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  division  of 
propaganda  are  international  visits 
of  representative  men,  similar  to 
those  of  Count  Apponyi  and  of 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  to 
this  country,  and  the  world  tour  of 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  recently  com- 
pleted. This  division  is  also  con- 
cerned in  promoting  closer  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  republics  by  estab- 
lishing an  exchange  of  professors. 

The  president  of  the  executive 
conmiittee  of  the  organization  is 
Hon.  Elihu  Root;  the  main  office  is 
at  Washington,  and  a  European  of- 
fice has  been  established  at  Paris. 
The  budget  adopted  by  the  trustees 
at  their  meeting  Dec.  14,  1911,  au- 
thorizes an  expenditure  of  $487,270 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  with 
an  endowment  of  $10,000,000,  has 
continued  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  misery  with 
special  reference  to  the  means  of 
preserving  the  health  of  children  and 
promoting  sanitary  housing  for  the 
poor.  (See  also  XVIII,  Prevention, 
Correction,  and  Charity,) 


ASSOCIATIONS    AND    OONFEBENOES 


National  Education  Association. — 
The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  was 
held  in  Chicago  July  6-12,  at  which 
time  it  registered  an  active  member- 
ship of  2300  and  associates  to  the 
number  of  9,000.  Unusual  popular 
interest  had  been  excited  in  the 
meeting  and  the  audiences  at  most 
of  the  sessions  far  outnumbered  the 
members.  Sensational  incidents  such 
as  occurred  at  the  two  previous 
meetings  of  the  association  were  not 
wanting.     They  centered  in  the  elec- 


more  than  passing  interest  because, 
when  the  turmoil  has  passed,  it  will 
be  found  that  these  scenes  were  mere- 
ly incidental  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  ultimate  election  of 
Edwin  T.  Fairchild,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Kan- 
sas, as  president  has  cleared  the  at- 
mosphere. Mr.  Fairchild  is  progres- 
sive and  judicial,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  Association  bids 
fair  to  regain  its  bearings.  Mean- 
while the  rapid  development  of  the 


tion   of   the   president,    and    are   of  |  country  and  the  growing  complexity 
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of  educational  interests  preclude  the 
continued  predominance  of  a  single 
body  like  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  great  and  perma- 
nent value  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  section  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation seems  to  foreshadow  its  fu- 
ture rOle  as  a  center  for  intensive 
discussion  and  exchange  of  experi- 
ences on  strictly  scholastic  matters. 
The  income  of  the  permanent  fund 
of  the  Association,  amounting  to 
nearly  $190,000,  if  judiciously  ap- 
plied, would  yield  large  returns  from 
investigations  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  report 
of  this  body  set  a  new  standard  for 
secondary  education  in  this  country, 
and  had  marked  effect  abroad. 

The  topics  of  special  moment  pre- 
sented before  the  general  meetings 
of  the  Association  in  Chicago  were 
the  needs  of  rural  schools,  the  part 
of  public  schools  in  the  international 
peace  campaign,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university.  The 
last  measure  was  advocated  by  the 
presidents  of  four  universities.  Dr. 
James  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Van  Hise  of 
Wisconsin,  Dr.  Baker  of  Colorado, 
and  Dr.  Thompson  of  the  University 
of  Ohio.  All  three  agreed  in  the 
support  of  a  plan  for  a  research  uni- 
versity with  an  administrative  office 
at  Washington,  as  embodied  in  bills 
introduced  in  Congress. 

American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. — The  educa- 
tional section  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  pf 
Science  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to 
educational  problems,  and  in  this 
limited  field  is  promoting  economy  in 
accounts  and  exactness  in  school  rec- 
ords and  also  working  toward  prac- 
tical tests  of  efficiency  in  educational 
processes.  At  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  Washington  the  causes  and 
measures  of  retardation  were  the 
chief  subjects  of  discussion. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Conference 
for  Education  in  the  South  was  held 
in  Nashville  in  April  and  in  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  series.  The  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
South  during  the  past  half  decade 
is  illustrated  by  the  subjects  that 
were    uppermost    in    the    conference. 


Compulsory  education  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  negro,  which  a  few  years 
ago .  could  scarcely  be  touched,  were 
discussed  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

The  general  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference excite  and  maintain  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause,  and  develop  pub- 
lic opinion  for  its  support;  but  more 
and  more  its  practical  work  is  man- 
aged through  the  section  meetings. 
Among  the  many  features  brought 
out  in  the  section  meetings  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  particularize.  Special  men- 
tion should  be  made,  however,  of  the 
work  of  the  supervisors  of  rural 
schools,  appointed  by  the  Conference 
but  attached  to  the  state  offices  of 
education.  The  supervisory  plan  is 
one  of  recent  adoption,  and  is  itself 
proof  of  high  constructive  leadership. 

The  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  is  educational  in  the 
broadest  sense,  and  hence  its  depart- 
ment of  education  gives  the  key  to 
its  chief  purpose  and  activities.  At 
the  biennial  meeting  held  in  1910  a 
definite  plan  of  educational  work  was 
outlined,  and  the  reports  received  at 
the  biennial  held  at  San  Francisco, 
in  June,  1912,  showed  that  almost 
every  club  in  the  Federation  had  sys- 
tematically pursued  some  one  line  of 
effort  laid  down  at  that  time. 
School  sanitation  and  moral  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  have  been 
the  preferred  interests  of  club  ef- 
fort. The  School  Improvement 
Leagues,  which  are  among  the  fed- 
erated societies,  have  accomplished 
marvelous  results  in  the  South  in  se- 
curing new  school  buildings  and  in 
exciting  legislative  action  in  behalf 
of  the  schools.  A  special  feature  of 
the  biennial  meeting  was  the  confer- 
ence on  vocational  education  (see 
XVT,  Industrial  Education),  This 
work  appeals  to  thoughtful  women 
as  it  opens  the  way  for  a  national 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  women 
in  industry. 

National  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Exceptional  Children.— The  third 
annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Excep- 
tional Children  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  Oct.  30-31,  Commissioner 
Claxton  presiding.  The  subject  was 
considered  in  its  broadest  sense,  in- 
cluding children  both  above  and  be- 
low the  normal. 
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LIBBABIES 

James  I.  Wteb 


Buildings. — During  the  year  1912 
five  important  new  library  buildings 
have  been  dedicated,  representing 
four  distinct  types  of  libraries,  the 
college,  large  public,  small  public^ 
and   state. 

On  January  6  the  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Library  dedicated  a  building  cost- 
ing $1,500,000,  of  which  sum  Andrew 
Carnegie  furnished  $500,000,  and 
$1,000,000  was  taken  from  funds  of 
the  library.  The  new  structure 
provides  an  ample  and  handsome  cen- 
tral administrative  building,  with 
sufficient  storage  to  serve  a  central 
reference  and  circulating  library  and 
to  care  for  books  not  distributed  to 
the  branches.  An  unusual  architec- 
tural feature  is  the  construction  of 
a  fifth  pavilion  in  the  center  of  the 
court  around  which  the  building  is 
constructed.  Access  from  the  upper 
floors  of  this  pavilion  to  the  outer 
parallelogram  is  by  means  of 
bridges.  Light  and  air  seem  not  to 
be  seriously  curtailed,  while  central- 
ized administration  is  vastly  helped. 
Accommodations  and  conveniences 
for  members  of  the  staff  are  unusu- 
ally numerous  and  excellent.  (See 
Library  Journal,  Feb.,   1912.) 

On  Jan.  10  the  Springfield  Public 
Library  dedicated  a  building  provid- 
ed by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  citizens 
of  Springfield  at  a  cost  of  $355,000. 
While  this  expenditure  does  not  rank 
it  with  the  greater  public  library 
buildings  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  St.  Louis,  the  result  is  a 
building  notable  for  the  extreme  care 
with  which  it  has  been  planned  for 
the  specific  combined  purposes  of  li- 
brary and  museum,  and  for  the  mi- 
nute attention  to  detail  in  construc- 
tion. Bice  Hall,  the  reference  room, 
86  ft.  square,  dominates  the  building, 
and  is  a  most  interesting  example  of 
central  supervision  with  radial  book 
cases  in  a  room  of  this  size.  (See 
Library  Journal^  February,  1912.) 

On  March  23  the  Doe  Library 
(cost  $880,000)  was  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  increase  in  number  of  university 


students  in  this  country  has  been, 
and  still  is,  so  rapid  that  all  college 
libraries  built  within  25  years  have 
soon  been  far  outgrown  and  there  is 
now  not  one  of  the  larger  colleges  or 
universities  in  the  country  which  has 
wholly  adequate  library  facilities.  It 
is  fortunate  that  this  new  California 
building  is  but  one  wing  of  the 
structure  originally  planned,  for  its 
accommodations  for  readers  are  al- 
ready overtaxed. 

On  June  12  was  dedicated  the  Har- 
per Memorial  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $800,000.  As  plans  for  this 
building  were  in  the  making  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  as  they  have 
probably  been  considered  by  more 
professors  and  librarians  than  the 
plans  of  any  other  college  library 
ever  built,  it  should  embody  an  ideal 
library  equipment  for  a  university 
constituency.  A  study  of  the  build- 
ing, however,  and  current  report  of 
it  do  not  justify  this  expectation, 
and  seem  to  support  the  contention 
that  in  the  planning  and  building,  as 
well  as  in  the  administration  of  a 
university  library,  a  good  architect 
and  a  competent  librarian  can  do 
better  than  when  the  entire  faculty 
are  called  into  consultation. 

On  Oct.  17  was  dedicated  the  New 
York  State  Education  building  (cost 
$4,000,000),  which  provides  a  home 
for  the  New  York  State  Library  with 
its  attendant  activities,  the  Library 
School,  and  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Extension.  The  library  quar- 
ters provide  shelf  room  for  nearly 
3,000,000  volumes.  The  library  as 
organized  and  installed  in  this  build- 
ing will  consist  of  a  great  general 
reading  room  surrounded  by  four 
reading  rooms  and  three  large  al- 
coves, devoted  to  the  special  libra- 
ries on  law,  medicine,  documents,  pe- 
riodicals, technology,  education,  his- 
tory. Features  of  the  construction 
are  the  utilization  of  what  would  or- 
dinarily be  corridor  space  as  book 
stacks  between  reading  rooms,  and 
the  frank  use  of  artificial  light  for 
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all  book  stacks  and  storage,  reserving 
natural  light  everywhere  for  readers 
and  staff.  (See  Library  JourmU, 
October,  1912,  and  Education,  supra,) 

Meetings. — Important  librarv  meet- 
ings during  the  year  were  those  of 
the    American    Library    Association 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  June  26-July  3 
(attendance    704),   which    this   year 
took  on  somewhat  the  character  of 
an  international  gathering  and  drew 
special  attention  to  library  progress 
in    Canada,   especially   in   the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario;  the  New  York  State 
Library     Association     at     Niagara 
Falls  the  week  of  Sept.  23,  the  larg- 
est meeting  ever  held  by  this  body 
(attendance  322),  perhaps  the  larg- 
est state  conference  every  held  in  the 
country;  the  tri-state  meeting  at  At- 
lantic City  in  March,  always  a  nota- 
ble   gathering,    this   year   attracting 
delegates  from  12  states.    The  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  elected   as 
officers  for  the  year  1912-13:   Henry 
E.   Legler,   librarian   Chicago  Public 
Library;    first  vice-president,   Edwin 
H.  Anderson,  assistant  director.  New 
York    Public    Library;    second    vice- 
president,    Miss   Mary    F.    Isom,    li- 
brarian,   Library   Association,    Port- 
land, Ore. 

Legislative  reference  work  has  been 
much  discussed  during  the  year.  A 
bill  (H.  R.  18721)  was  introduced  in 
Congress  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legislative  reference 
bureau  in  the  Library  of  Congress;' 
and  on  Feb.  26-27  hearings  were  held 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Library,  indicating  the  importance 
which  such  work  has  assumed 
in  several  states  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  bill  did  not  become  a  law. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and 
Oakland,  Cal.,  have  during  the  year 
either  established  or  seriously  con- 
sidered such  service  in  connection 
with  their  pubfic  libraries,  and  the 
extension  of  this  work  to  all  large 
cities  seems  definitely  foreshadowed. 

Hoe  Sale. — The  sale  at  auction  of 
the  four  parts  of  the  Robert  Hoe 
library,  probably  the  richest  and 
most  important  private  library  ever 
collected,  was  completed  during  the 
year.  A  total  of  $1,932,056.60  was 
realized.  Such  prices  are  so  high 
that  they  cannot  be  said  to  repre- 
sent intrinsic  values.     Libraries  are 


at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  bidding 
for  such  treasures  in  the  face  of 
prices  which  merely  measure  the  em- 
ulation of  multimillionaires. 

New  Library  at  Rochester. — Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing cities  of  over  200,000  population 
in  the  country  until  now  without 
facilities  for  adequate  library  serv- 
ice, has  during  the  year  organized 
a  free  public  library  which  has  al- 
ready begun  its  service  in  competent 
hands  and  under  encouraging  aus- 
pices. William  F.  Yust,  who,  during 
the  past  eight  years,  has  successfully 
organized  and  developed  a  municipal 
library  system  for  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  been  made  librarian. 
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AMEBIOAK   OHBONOLOOT 


JANUARY 

2. — The  United  iStates  refases  the  de- 
mand of  five  European  countries  for 
free  entry  of  their  wood  polp,  print 
paper  and  paper  board. 

8. — Congress  reassembles  after  the 
holiday  recess. 

5. — Dr.  Rupert  Blue  is  appointed 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

6. — ^The  proclamation  of  New  Mexi- 
co's statehood  is  signed  by  President 
Taft 

8. — The  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion files  with  Congress  its  final  report. 

9. — ^The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, in  session  at  Washington,  de- 
cides to  convene  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  June  26. 

The  building  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  New  York,  is  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

10. — The  Kentucky  Legislature  elects 
Ollle  M.  James  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  his  term  to  begin  in  1913. 

11. — Robert  Bacon,  appointed  a  Fel- 
low of  Harvard  University,  resigns  as 
Ambassador  to  France. 

12. — An  extensive  strike  of  textile 
workers  is  declared  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

15. — W.  C.  McDonald  is  inaugurated 
as  the  first  Governor  of  the  state  of 
New  Mexico. 

A  decision  upholding  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  of  1908  is  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

16. — The  United  States  warns  Cuba 
that  a  continuance  of  political  troubles 
will  lead  to  a  third  intervention. 

17. — The  Mississippi  Legislature  elects 
James  K.  Vardaman  to  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, his  term  to  begin  in  1913. 

20. — The  candidacy  of  Senator  Albert 
B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination  is  an- 
nounced. 

22. — The  Congressional  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  charges 
against   Dr.    Harvey   W.    Wiley   reports 

"rely  in  his  favor. 


Cyrus  E.  Woods  is  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  PortugaL 

24. — ^The  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  148  to  82,  passes  a  bill 
requiring  the  President  to  make  public 
the  indorsement  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  federal  Judiciary. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  convention  at  Indianapolis,  vote 
to  demand  an  increase  of  wages  for 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite  miners. 

26. — Joseph  M.  Brown  is  inaugurated 
Governor  of  Georgia. 

27. — Champ  Clark  announces  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination. 

28. — The  Secretary  of  War  announces 
a  plan  of  army  reform,  involving  the 
closing  of  several  posts  and  concentra- 
tion of  troops  at  eight  strategic  points. 

20. — ^The  House  passes  the  Under- 
wood-Palmer bill  for  the  revision  of  the 
iron  and  steel  schedule  of  the  Payne 
tartff. 

Clarence  Darrow  is  indicted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Grand  Jury  on  two  charges 
of  complicity  in  the  attempted  bribery 
of  Jurors  in  the  McNamara  case. 

81. — ^The  Senate  passes  the  Borah  bill 
creating  a  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

FEBRUARY 

2. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  bill  appropriating  |162,000,- 
000  for  pensions. 

The  second  legislature  of  the  Philip- 
pines comes  to  an  end ;  Governor 
Forbes  issues  a  call  for  an  extra  ses- 
sion. 

Giovanni  Bonsano,  Rector  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  of  the  Faith,  is 
appointed  Papal  Delegate  to  the  United 
States. 

8. — The  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  amended  to  restore 
much  of  the  lost  power  of  the  Speaker. 

The  United  States  warns  President 
Madero,     of     Mexico,     that     American 
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dtlieiis  and  interests  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

4. — President  Taft  suspends  an  order 
of  tbe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
relating  to  religious  garb  of  teachers 
in  Indian  schools  which  had  the  effect 
of  excluding  from  them  members  of  re- 
ligious orders. 

5. — Four  battalions  of  United  States 
troops  are  dispatched  to  the  Mexican 
border. 

Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  II- 
linois»  announces  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination. 

«• — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  In- 
dianapolis returns  64  true  bills  against 
labor  leaders  charging  complicity  in  dy- 
namite outrages. 

7. — President  Taft  nominates  as  am- 
bassador to  France,  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
of  Ohio. 

The  Philippine  legislature  ends  Its 
extra  session  without  action  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 

9. — United  iStates  marines  are  landed 
in  Honduras  to  protect  American  prop- 
erty. 

10. — ^A  committee  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  election  of 
Senator  Isaac  Stephenson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, reports  that  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion are  unproved. 

Representatives  of  28  states,  includ- 
ing eight  governors,  in  conference  at 
Chicago,  urge  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination. 

12. — Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Chicago,  formally  opens 
his  campaign  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination. 

14. — President  Taft  signs  the  procla- 
mation admitting  Arizona  to  statehood. 

Forty-one  labor  leaders  are  arrested 
on  federal  warrants  charging  complicity 
in  dynamite  outrages. 

15. — Major-Gen.  F.  C.  Ainsworth, 
adjutant-general,  U.  S.  A.,  is  removed 
from  office  by  order  of  President  Taft 

The  nomination  of  Mjrron  T.  Herrick 
as  ambassador  to  France  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

1«. — ^At  his  own  request,  Major-Gen. 
Ainsworth  is  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
and  the  charges  against  him  are 
dropped. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passes 
the  Army  Appropriation  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  abolition  of  five  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  a  five-year  term  of  en- 
listment. 

18. — Sefior  Ospina,  Colombian  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  advises  the 
State  Department  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  proposed  visit  of  Secretary  of  State 
Knox  to  Colombia  will  be  inopportune. 

10. — ^Mahlon  Pitney,  Chancellor  of 
New   Jersey,    is   nominated    to    succeed 


the  late  John  M.  Harlan  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

20. — President  Taft  transmits  to 
Congress  the  report  and  proposed  legis- 
lation of  the  Employers'  Ldability  Com- 
mission. 

21. — A  bill  revising  the  chemical 
schedule  of  the  tariff  passes  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

22.---One  hundred  miners  lose  their 
lives  in  a  fire  in  a  coal  mine  at  Le- 
high, Okla. 

2S. — Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of 
State,  leaves  Key  West  for  a  visit  to 
the  Latin  American  republics  bordering 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

24. — Additional  United  States  troops 
are  sent  to  Bl  Paso,  Texas,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  interests  near  the 
border. 

25. — Theodore  Roosevelt  announces 
that  he  will  accept  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  if  offered  by 
the  National  Convention. 

27. — Representatives  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners  formally  present  to  the  op- 
erators a  demand  for  increased  wages. 

28. — The  Department  of  State  In- 
forms President  Madero,  of  Mexico, 
that  the  exportation  of  military  sup- 
plies to  the  insurgents  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited. 

MARCH 

2. — President  Taft  warns  Americans 
in  Mexico  to  observe  the  neutrality 
laws. 

4. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  a  bill  conferring  United  States 
citisenshlp  on  all  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico. 

5. — Anthracite  coal  operators,  In  ses- 
sion at  New  York,  refuse  tbe  demands 
of  the   miners. 

7. — The  Senate  amends  and  ratifies 
the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Additional  United  States  troops  are 
sent  to  the  Mexican  border. 

12. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  tbe  Agricultural  appropriation 
bilL 

A  government  suit  against  the  Sugar 
Trust  is  begun  at  New  York. 

18. — ^The  Senate  passes  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  President  Taft  to 
forbid  the  shipment  of  arms  or  muni- 
tions of  war  to  American  countries  in 
which  they  may  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
motion  of  domestic   violence. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination 
of  Mahlon  Pitney  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench. 

14. — ^The  House  of  Representatives 
concurs  in  the  joint  resolution  increas- 
ing the  President's  power  to  enforce  the 
neutrality  laws. 
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President  Taft  forbids  tbe  sbipment 
of  arms  into  Mexico. 

Tbe  strike  of  textile  workers  at  Law* 
rence,  Mass.,  is  ended. 

15. — Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  resigns  bis 
post  as  Chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Cbem- 
istry  in  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tbe  House  passes  tbe  Free  Sugar  bill 
by  a  vote  of  198  to  103. 

16. — Tbe  bulk  of  tbe  battlesbip  Maine 
is  towed  from  Havana  barbor  to  the 
open  sea  and  sunk  with  Impressive 
ceremonies. 

19. — Tbe  House  of  Representatives 
passes  tbe  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill 
carrying  appropriations  of  $26,000,000. 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  252  to  40,  passes  tbe  Excise 
Tax  bill.  Imposing  a  tax  on  incomes 
of  firms  and  individuals  in  excess  of 
$5,000. 

The  North  Dakota  presidential  pref- 
erence primary  gives  La  Follette  28,- 
600  votes;  Roosevelt,  19,100;  Taft, 
1,500. 

21. — ^The  Indiana  Democratic  Con- 
vention instructs  its  delegates  to  tbe 
National  Convention  to  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  R.  Marshall  for  Presi- 
dent 

22. — W.  A.  F.  Ekengren  is  appointed 
Minister  to  tbe  United  States  from 
Sweden. 

28. — The  human  remains  removed 
from  tbe  wreck  of  tbe  Maine  are  in- 
terred in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

Serious  floods  occur  In  the  Mississip- 
pi below  Cairo,  111. 

24. — Tbe  law  forbidding  the  expor- 
tation of  munitions  of  war  to  Mexico 
is  modified  to  relieve  tbe  Mexican  Qov- 
ernment  from   Its  provisions. 

26. — President  Taft  transmits  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  report  of 
the  Tariff  Board  on  the  cotton  schedule. 

Tbe  Arizona  legislature  elects  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Marcus  A.  Smith 
(Dem.)   and  Henry  F.  Asburst   (Dem.). 

Roosevelt  supporters  withdraw  from 
tbe  Indiana  Republican  Convention 
controlled  by  Taft  forces,  and  hold  a 
separate  convention. 

The  Jury  in  tbe  Government's  suit 
against  tbe  Chicago  meat  packers  de- 
cides that  the  Sherman  Act  was  not 
violated. 

27. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  40  to 
34,  .exonerates  Isaac  Stephenson,  of 
Wisconsin,  of  charges  of  corruption  in 
his  election. 

Tbe  New  Mexico  legislature  elects  to 
the  United  States  Senate  Albert  B. 
Fall  (Rep.)  and  Thomas  B.  Catron 
(Rep.). 

Julio  Betancourt  Is  appointed  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States  from  Colom- 
bia. 

28. — The    House    of    Representatives 


passes  a  bill  placing  a  prohibitive  tax 
on  white  phosphorus  matches. 

The  Senate  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  tbe  election  of  William 
Lorimer  of  Illinois  decides,  by  a  vote 
of  five  to  three,  that  no  evidence  of 
corruption  was  found. 

20. — Tbe  Senate  passes  the  Smoot 
pension  bill  substituted  for  the  Sher- 
wood House  measure. 

Tbe  War  Department  sends  1,000 
rifies  to  tbe  United  States  legation  in 
Mexico  City  for  the  use  of  Americans 
in  Mexico. 

80. — Flood  conditions  are  general 
along  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  and 
Ohio  Rivers. 

81. — Tbe  jury  in  the  Government's 
suit  against  the  Sugar  Trust  fails  to 
agree. 

A  strike  of  more  than  400,000  coal 
miners  in  the  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous fields  begins. 

APRIL 

1. — ^The  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  189  to  92,  passes  a  bill 
revising  the  wool  schedule  of  tbe 
tartff. 

2. — Tbe  House  of  Representatives 
passes  a  bill  creating  a  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  tbe  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Tbe  new  members  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  take  their  seats  in  the 
Senate. 

Tbe  Republican  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  in  Wisconsin  gives  La 
Follette  131,920  votes  to  Taft's  47,630; 
the  Democratic  primary  gives  45,500 
votes  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  36,250 
to  Champ  Clark. 

8. — Newell  Sanders  (Rep.)  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Tennessee  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Robert  L.  Taylor. 

0. — Tbe  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
providing  for  tbe  expenditure  of  $7,- 
500,000. 

Tbe  Republican  presidential  primary 
in  Illinois  gives  Roosevelt  a  majority 
of  115,000  over  Taft;  the  Democratic 
primaries  give  Wilson  125,000  majority 
over  Clark. 

10. — The  New  York  Republican  Con- 
vention urges  tbe  delegates  at  large  to 
support  Taft  in  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

Tlie  ten  Maine  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  are 
pledged  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Ira  Remsen  resigns  the  presidency  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

11. — Roosevelt  supporters  withdraw 
from  the  Michigan  Republican  Conven- 
tion and  elect  a  contesting  delegation 
to  the  national  convention. 
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12. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  and 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  appropriation 
bills. 

18« — The  Republican  presidential  pri- 
mary in  Pennsylvania  gives  Roosevelt 
a  large  majority  over  Taft 

14. — Strong  warnings  are  issued  to 
the  Mexican  Government  and  to  the 
revolutionary  forces  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens  must  be 
respected. 

17. — The  Senate  orders  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  Titanic  disas- 
ter. 

President  Taft  nominates  Julia  La- 
throp  to  be  head  of  the  new  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

Secretary  Knox  reaches  Washington 
from  his  visit  to  the  Central  American 
republics. 

The  Connecticut  Republican  Conven- 
tion instructs  four  delegates  at  large 
for  President  Taft. 

The  Alabama  Democratic  Convention 
instructs  its  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  for  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

18. — The  Cunard  liner  Carpathia  ar- 
rives at  New  York  with  the  705  sur- 
vivors of  the  Titanic  disaster. 

19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Dilling- 
ham Immigration  bill  establishing  a 
literacy  test  for  admission  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate  begins  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  Titanic 
disaster. 

The  Republicim  presidential  primary 
in  Oregon  gives  Roosevelt  25,400  votes, 
La  Follette  20,200,  and  Taft  18,220; 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  choice  in  the 
Democratic  primary. 

The  Republican  presidential  primary 
in  Nebraska  gives  Roosevelt  35,545 
votes,  and  about  11,800  each  to  Taft 
and  La  Follette :  Clark  is  the  choice  in 
the   Democratic  primary. 

20. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  a  bill  requiring  publicity  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  in  behalf 
of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president. 

2S. — The  Republican  presidential  pri- 
mary in  New  Hampshire  gives  Taft  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention. 

24. — The  Rhode  Island  Republican 
Convention  instructs  its  ten  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  for  Taft. 

The  Iowa  Republican  Convention  in- 
structs four  delegates  at  large  to  the 
national  convention  for  Taft. 

25. — The  House  of  Representatives 
confers  additional  powers  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
an  investigation  of  the  existence  of  a 
money  trust 

The  Missouri  Republican  Convention 
instructs  its  eight  delegates  at  large  to 


the  national   convention   for   Roosevelt. 

27. — The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives begins  an  investigation  into  the 
existence  of  a  money  trust. 

20. — The  Senate  orders  an  inquiry 
into  the  contributions  and  expenditures 
in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1904 
and  1908. 

The  Government  begins  a  suit  under 
the  Sherman  Act  against  the  Interna- 
tional  Harvester  Company. 

80. — The  Republican  presidential  pri- 
mary in  Massachusetts  gives  Taft  a 
small  majority  over  Roosevelt. 

The  Democratic  presidential  primary 
in  Florida  declares  for  Oscar  W.  Un- 
derwood. 

MAY 

1. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Republican 
Convention  instructs  12  delegates  at 
large  to  the  national  convention  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Democratic  presidential  primary 
in  Georgia  gives  Oscar  W.  Underwood  a 
majority  of  8,000  over  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  releases  to  Presi- 
dent Taft  eight  instructed  delegates  at 
large  from  Massachusetts. 

2. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  Post  Office  Appropriation 
bill,  providing  for  expenditures  of 
$260,000,000  and  authorising  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  experimental  rural 
parcels  post. 

4. — The  Republican  precinct  conven- 
tions in  Texas  give  Theodore  Roosevelt 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention. 

6. — The  Senate  passes  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation bill. 

The  Republican  presidential  primary 
in  Maryland  gives  Roosevelt  29,124 
votes  and  Taft  26,000 ;  Clark  is  the 
choice  in  the  Democratic  primary. 

The  Nevada  Republican  Convention 
instructs  its  six  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  for  President  Taft 

7. — The  Senate  accepts  the  confer- 
ence report  on  a  substitute  Pension 
bill. 

8. — The  Kansas  Republican  Conven- 
tion instructs  its  four  delegates  at 
large  to  the  national  convention  for 
Theodore   Roosevelt 

0. — ^The  Senate  amends  and  passes 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropriation 
bill,  providing  for  expenditures  of  $34,- 
000,000. 

10. — ^The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  bill,  which  pro- 
vides no  funds  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Commerce  Court 

The    House    of    Representatives    ac- 
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cepts  the  conference  report  on  a  substi- 
tute Pension  bill. 

11. — John  Grier  Hibben  is  inaugura- 
ted as  president  of  Princeton  Uniyer- 
sity. 

18. — The  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
accepts  the  Senate's  amendments  to  a 
bill  providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
United   States  senators. 

The  Wyoming  Republican  Conyention 
instructs  its  six  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  for  President  Taft 

14. — The  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  244  to  81,  passes  the 
Clayton  bill  prohibiting  the  issuing  of 
injunctions  without  notice. 

The  Republican  presidential  primary 
in  California  gives  Roosevelt  a  major- 
ity of  60,000  over  Taft;  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  Champ  Clark  defeats 
Woodrow   Wilson. 

16. — ^The  Senate  amends  and  passes 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill. 

The  Minnesota  Republican  Conven- 
tion instructs  its  24  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

The  West  Virginia  and  Washington 
Republican  Conventions  instruct  their 
delegates  at  large  to  the  national  con- 
vention  for  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  South  Carolina  Democratic  Con- 
vention indorses  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Maryland  Democratic  Convention 
Indorses  Champ  Clark. 

The  Iowa  Democratic  Convention  in- 
structs its  26  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  for  Champ  Clark. 

17. — The  Socialist  National  Conven- 
tion, in  session  at  Indianapolis,  nomi- 
nates Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  for 
President,  and  Emil  Seidel,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  Vice-President. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  dean  of  Brown 
University,  is  elected  president  of  Am- 
herst College. 

18. — ^The  House  of  Representatives 
confers  additional  powers  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
the  investigation  of  the  money  trust. 

The  Government  brings  suit  under 
the  Sherman  Act  against  an  alleged 
Coffee  Trust. 

The  anthracite  coal  miners,  in  con- 
vention at  Wilkes-Barre,  vote  to  accept 
the  wage  schedule  offered  by  the  op- 
erators. 

The  battleship  Tewaa  is  launched  at 
Newport  News. 

20. — The  Senate  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  election  of  William 
Lorimer  of  Illinois  reports  that  the 
charge  that  it  was  obtained  by  corrupt 
methods  is  not  substantiated. 

An  agreement  is  signed  at  Philadel- 
phia between  representatives  of  anthra- 
cite miners  and  operators. 

21. — Joseph  E.  Ransdell  (Dem.)  and 
Robert  F.  Broussard   (Dem.)    are  elect- 


ed to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Louisiana  for  the  terms  beginning  1913 
and  1915,  respectively. 

The  Republican  presidential  primary 
in  Ohio  i^ves  84  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt by  a  majority  of  over  80,000  votes ; 
the  choice  of  the  Democratic  primary 
is  Judson   Harmon. 

22. — A  conference  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
on  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  adopts 
an  amendment  which  makes  Biajor-Gen- 
eral  Leonard  Wood  ineligible  as  Chief 
of  Staff. 

28. — ^The  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
passes  the  Panama  Canal  bill,  admitting 
American-owned  ships  free  and  debar- 
ring vessels  owned  directly  or  indirect- 
ly by  railroads. 

Two  battalions  of  United  States  ma- 
rines are  sent  to  Cuba  to  protect  Amer- 
ican interests. 

2S. — ^A  squadron  of  nine  United 
States  warships  is  ordered  to  assemble 
at  Key  West  for  service  in  Cuba. 

27. — President  Taft  reassures  Presi- 
dent Gomez  of  Cuba  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  intervention  by  the  United 
States. 

28. — ^The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill, 
providing  for  expenditures  of  $119,000,- 
000,  but  authorizing  no  new  battleships. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  ,Titanio   disaster  makes  its   report 

The  Republican  presidential  primary 
in  New  Jersey  gives  Roosevelt  a  ma- 
jority of  16,000  votes  over  Taft;  the 
choice  of  the  Democratic  primary  is 
Woodrow   Wilson. 

Seven  hundred  American  marines  are 
landed  at  Guantanamo,   Cuba. 

30. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  re- 
vising the  steel  schedule  of  the  tariff, 
with  an  amendment  repealing  the  Ca- 
nadian Reciprocity  Act. 

81. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  49  to 
11,  passes  the  bill  prescribing  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  labor  on  all  Government 
contracts. 

JUNE 

1. — ^An  American  gunboat  and  a  small 
force  of  marines  are  dispatched  to  El 
Cobre,  Cuba,  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  dti- 
zens. 

8. — Three  German  warships,  the  bat- 
tleship Moltke  and  the  cruisers  Stettin 
and  Bremen,  under  the  command  of 
Rear-Admiral  von  Rebeur-Paschwiti, 
are  received  in  Hampton  Roads  by 
President  Taft. 

4. — The  Republican  presidential  pri- 
mary in  South  Dakota  gives  33.600  votes 
to  Roosevelt,  17,900  to  La  Follette,  and 
10,100  to  Taft 
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By  a  vote  of  390  to  862,  the  Ohio 
State  Republican  Convention  indorses 
President  Taft  and  Instructs  the  state's 
six  delegates  at  large  for  him. 

6. — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee begins  its  sessions  at  Chicago; 
Victor  Rosewater,  of  Nebraska,  is  elect- 
ed chairman. 

7. — ^The  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, in  session  at  Chicago,  decide  the 
cases  of  24  contested  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  in  favor  of  Taft 
supporters. 

The  battleships  Ohio  and  Minne90ia 
arrive  at  Gnantanamo,  Cuba. 

8. — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee decide  the  cases  of  48  contest- 
ing delegates  from  Arkansas,  Florida 
and  Georgia  in  favor  of  President  Taft. 

8. — The  visiting  German  warships 
enter  New  York  harbor. 

10. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
24,  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Army  appropriation  bill. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
decide  the  cases  of  12  contested  dele- 
gates from  Indiana  in  favor  of  Presi- 
dent Taft. 

The  battleship  Rhode  Island  and  the 
cruiser  Washington  arrive  In  Havana 
harbor. 

11. — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee decide  the  cases  of  17  contested 
delegates  from  Kentucky  In  favor  of 
President  Taft  and  one  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

12. — The  Senate  passes  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial  appropriation  bill  repealing  the 
act  creating  the  Court  of  Commerce. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
decide  the  cases  of  20  contesting  dele- 
gates from  Louisiana,  six  from  Ari- 
Eona,  six  from  Michigan,  six  from 
Mississippi,  and  two  from  California, 
in  favor  of  President  Taft. 

18. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  121  to 
92,  accepts  the  conference  report  on 
the  Army  Appropriation  bill. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
decide  the  cases  of  12  contested  dele- 
gates from  Mississippi  and  six  from 
Missouri  in  favor  of  President  Taft, 
and  of  eight  from  Missouri  in  favor  of 
Mr.   Roosevelt. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  orders  the  dissolution  of  the 
Powder  Trust. 

The  visit  of  the  German  squadron  Is 
ended. 

14. — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee decide  the  cases  of  six  contest- 
ed delegates  from  Oklahoma  and  Ten- 
nessee in  favor  of  President  Taft. 

IS. — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee decide  the  cases  of  26  contested 
delegates  from  Texas,  20  from  Virginia, 
14  from  Washington,  and  two  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  favor  of  Presi- 


dent Taft;  and  of  four  from  Texas  and 
two  from  North  Carolina  In  favor  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

16. — Wind  storms  in  the  Middle 
West  cause  large  loss  of  life  and  dam- 
age to  property. 

17. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Army 
appropriation  bill. 

The  National  Packing  Company,  the 
"Beef  Trust,"  informs  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  it  will  dissolve  by 
Aug.  1. 

18. — ^The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention begins  its  sessions  in  Chicago; 
Senator  Ellhu  Root  is  elected  temporary 
chairman  by  a  vote  of  668  to  602. 

18. — The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention votes  to  refer  to  the  commit- 
tee on  credentials  Governor  Hadley's 
resolution  to  substitute  72  contesting 
Roosevelt  delegates  for  Taft  delegates 
seated  by  the  National  Committee,  de- 
feating by  a  vote  of  664  to  610  an 
amendment  that  none  of  the  72  men 
whose  seats  were  contests  should  vote 
either  for  the  election  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials  or  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee. 

20. — The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention meets  only  to  adjourn,  to  await 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials. The  Committee  seats  26  con- 
tested Taft  delegates  from  Florida, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arlsona  and 
Georgia. 

21. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation 
bill,  providing  for  expenditures  of 
$109,677,414. 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
approves  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials ;  the  Committee  has  seated 
207  contested  Taft  delegates  and  16 
Roosevelt  delegates. 

22. — William  Howard  Taft  Is  re- 
nominated for  President  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  by  a  vote  of 
661 ;  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman  for 
Vice-President  by  a  vote  of  697 ;  a 
platform  is  adopted  by  a  vote  of  666. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  informally 
nominated  for  President  at  Chicago  by 
a  rump  convention  of  Roosevelt  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 

2S. — Thirty-nine  persons  are  drowned 
In  the  Niagara  River,  following  the  col- 
lapse of  a  pier  at  a  recreation  park 
near  Buffalo. 

An  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  In 
Porto  Rico  is  reported. 

24. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reaffirms  sentence  of 
imprisonment  on  Samuel  Gompers,  John 
Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison  for  con- 
tempt of  court. 

25. — ^The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention begins  its  sessions  in  Balti- 
more; Alton  B.  Parker  is  elected  tern- 
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porary  chairman  oyer  William  J. 
Bryan  by  a  vote  of  579  to  510. 

26. — Frederick  W.  Lehmann  resigns 
as  solicitor-general  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
rejects  the  unit  rule  and  decides  to 
nominate  the  candidates  before  the 
platform  is  adopted. 

27. — ^The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention accepts  a  minority  report  of 
the   Committee   on  Credentials,   seating 

10  Wilson  delegates  instead  of  10  Clark 
delegates. 

28. — ^^fter  an  all-night  session,  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  reaches 
a  first  ballot  at  7  A.  M. ;  the  vote  is 
Clark,  440%;  Wilson,  324;  Underwood, 
117%;  Harmon,  148;  Marshall,  Bald- 
win, Sulzer  and  Bryan,  56.  The  con- 
vention reconvenes  at  4  P.  M. 

29. — ^The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention adjourns  at  3  A.  M.,  after  tak- 
ing the  twelfth  ballot;  it  reconvenes 
at  1  P.  M.  and  remains  in  session  un- 
til the  twenty-sixth   ballot  is  taken  at 

11  P.  M. 

JULY 


1. — A  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
appropriates  for  the  month  of  July 
sums  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  the  government  during  the 
fiscal  year  1912. 

President  Taft  nominates  William 
Marshall  Bullitt  of  Kentucky  to  be  So- 
licitor-General of  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
holds  two  sessions  without  making  a 
nomination. 

2. — The  House  of  Representatives 
again  passes  the  Army  appropriation 
bill  without  the  clause  legislating  Ma- 
jor-General  Wood  out  of  office  as  Chief 
of  Staff. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
adjourns  at  1  A.  M.  after  the  forty- 
second  ballot ;  It  reconvenes  at  12  M. 
and  at  3.30  P.  M.  nominates  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  President  on  the  forty-sixth 
ballot ;  the  vote  Is,  Wilson,  990 ;  Clark, 
84 ;  Harmon,  12,  afterward  made  unani- 
mous. The  convention  adjourns  and 
reconvenes  at  9.30  P.  M. 

The  dirigible  balloon  "Akron"  ex- 
plodes at  a  height  of  2,000  feet  at  At- 
lantic City,  killing  Its  designer,  Mel- 
vln  Vanlman  and  crew  of  four. 

8. — The  Senate  rejects  a  bill  revising 
the  chemical  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

A.  Piatt  Andrew  resigns  his  post  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  2  P.  M.  nominates  Thomas  R.  Mar- 
shall,   Governor    of    Indiana,    for    vlce- 

'^sldent  by  acclamation  after  two  bal- 
have  been  taken.     The  convention 


adopts   a    platform   and    adjourns    9ine 
die. 

4. — Forty-one  persons  are  killed  and 
over  50  injured  in  a  rear-end  collision 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern Railroad  near  Corning,  N.  Y. 

S. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill,  with  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  construction  of  two 
battleships. 

President  Taft  nominates  CoL  Frank 
Mclntyre  as  Chief  of  the  Bureaa  of 
Insular  Affairs  with  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. 

Twenty-one  persons  are  killed  and 
over  30  injured  In  a  rear-end  collision 
on  the  Llgonler  Valley  Railroad  near 
Ldgonier,  Pa. 

7. — ^A  call  Is  issued  for  a  convention 
of  the  "National  Progressive  Party**  In 
Chicago  on  Aug.  5  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President. 
11. — ^The  House  of  Representatives 
adopts  resolutions  of  impeachment  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald 
of  the  Commerce  Court,  accused  of  im- 
proper business  transactions  while  on 
the  bench. 

Great  Britain  requests  diplomatic 
consideration  of  the  provision  in  the 
pending  Panama  Canal  bill  granting 
free  passage  to  American  ships. 

IS. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  55  to 
28,  declares  vacant  the  seat  held  by 
William  Lorlmer,  of  Illinois. 

Great  Britain  protests  further  against 
the  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  bill 
barring  railroad-owned  ships  from  the 
Canal. 

Charles  D.  Hllles  resigns  as  Secretary 
to  the  President  to  manage  the  Taft 
campaign  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee. 

14. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Issues  a  report  prescribing  re- 
ductions In  express  rates  and  changes 
In  operating  methods  of  express  com- 
panies. 

Thirteen  persons  are  killed  and  more 
than  25  Injured  In  a  rear-end  collision 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  near  Chicago. 

A  flood  following  a  cloudburst  causes 
several  deaths  and  large  property  dam- 
age at  Denver,  Col. 

15. — The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee chooses  as  chairman  and  manager 
of  Woodrow  Wilson's  presidential  cam- 
paign William  F.  McCombs,  of  New 
York. 

The  National  Prohibition  Party,  in 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  nominates 
Eugene  W.  Chafln  for  President  and 
Aaron  S.  Watkins  for  Vice-President. 

16. — ^The  Senate  summons  Judge 
Archbald  to  appear  before  it  July  19 
in  the  Impeachment  proceedings. 

The  House  passes  a  measure  making 
it  unlawful  to  deal  in  cotton  futures. 
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Herbert  Knox  Smith,  CommissloDer 
of  Corporations,  resigns  his  post  to 
support  Theodore  Roosevelt's  campaign 
for  the  presidency. 

Herman  Rosenthal,  a  confessed  gam- 
bler about  to  make  revelations  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  New  York  police  depart- 
ment, is  shot  and  killed  in  the  street 
by  five  men,  who  escape  in  an  automo- 
bile. 

17. — The  House  passes  a  bill  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Labor  In  the  fed- 
eral  Government. 

President  Taft  nominates  Luther  Co- 
nant  of  New  York  to  be  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  and  Sherman  P.  Allen 
of  Vermont  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

18. — Judge  Archbald  appears  before 
the  Senate  and  is  given  ten  days  in 
which  to  file  an  answer  to  the  articles 
of  impeachment. 

20. — The  National  Packing  Company, 
the  ''Beef  Trust"  makes  public  its  plan 
of  dissolution. 

28. — ^The  Senate  amends  the  Sundry 
Civil  appropriation  bill  to  provide  funds 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
Tariff  Board. 

24. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  bill,  providing  for 
expenditures  of  $116,000,000,  and  a 
measure  creating  a  legislature  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

Cloudbursts  and  floods  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  cause  more 
than  60  deaths  by  drowning. 

25. — The  Senate  passes  the  La  Fol- 
lette  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of 
the  tariff  and  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  tariff  commis- 
sion. 

The  United  States  marines  are  with- 
drawn from  Guantanamo,   Cuba. 

26. — ^The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  37  to 
18,  passes  the  Excise  bill,  levying  a 
tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  individuals 
and  partnerships  in  excess  of  $5,000 
per   year. 

Thirteen  Detroit  aldermen  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Common  Council  Com- 
mittee are  trapped  in  accepting  bribes. 

27. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
3,  passes  the  Republican  bill  revising 
the  sugar  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

28. — The  United  States  warns  Gen- 
eral Orozco  that  he  must  be  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences  of  further  at- 
tacks on  Americans  in  northern  Mex- 
ico ;  President  Madero  is  urged  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  protection 
of  American   property. 

20. — The  Senate  receives  Judge 
Archbald's  answer  to  the  Impeachment 
charges  against  him.  ' 

Lieut  Charles  Becker,  of  the  New 
York  police  force,  is  indicted  for  insti- 
gating the  murder  of  Herman  Rosen- 
thal. 


AUGUST 

1. — President  Taft  accepts  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  a  second  term. 

2. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  61  to 
4,  adopts  a  resolution  applying  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  acquisition  by 
foreign  corporations  of  sites  on  the 
American  continent  capable  of  being 
converted  into  military  or  naval  bases 
threatening  the  security  or  communica- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

The  House  passes  the  Underwood  bill 
revising  the  cotton  schedule  of  the 
tariff. 

The  Stanley  Committee,  appointed  to 
Investigate  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,   presents  Its  report. 

S. — The  House  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  revising  the  wool 
schedule  of  the  tariff. 

5. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to 
28,  passes  the  compromise  bill  revising 
the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Pro- 
gressive Party  begins  its  sessions  at 
Chicago. 

6. — Rolla  Wells  of  Missouri  Is  select- 
ed as  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

7. — ^The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  44  to 
11,  refuses  to  strike  from  the  Panama 
Canal  bill  the  provision  granting  free 
passage  to  American  ships;  the  Senate 
passes  the  Agricultural,  and  the  Leg- 
islative, Executive,  and  Judicial  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  Senate  rejects  the  Pension  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Woodrow  Wilson  accepts  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President 

The  National  Progressive  Party,  in 
convention  at  Chicago,  nominates  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  President  and  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  of  California,  for  Vice 
President 

8. — The  Senate  amends  the  Panama 
Canal  bill  to  extend  the  exemption  from 
tolls  granted  to  coastwise  ships  to  ves- 
sels in  the  foreign  trade,  and  to  admit 
foreign-built  ships  in  the  foreign  trade, 
If  owned  by  Americans,  to  American 
registry. 

The  House  passes  the  Agricultural, 
General  Deficiency,  and  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation 
bills. 

9. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  47  to 
15,  passes  the  Panama  Canal  bill. 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  compromise 
bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of  the 
tariff. 

10. — The  House  passes  a  bill  requir- 
ing all  ocean-going  vessels  to  be 
equipped  with  lifeboats  sufficient  to 
carry  all  persons  on  board. 

12. — The  House  unseats  Theron  Cat- 
lin,  a  representative  from  Missouri,  for 
excessive  pre-election  expenditures. 
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18. — The  Senate  passes  the  Post  Of- 
fice appropriation  bilL 

The  House,  by  a  TOte  of  174  to  80, 
passes  oyer  the  President's  veto  the 
compromise  bill  revising  the  wool  sched- 
ule of  the  tariff. 

President  Taft  nominates  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell 
UniTersity,  to  be  Minister  to  Greece, 
to  succeed   George   H.   Moses,   resigned. 

14. — The  Senate  passes  ttie  bill  re- 
vising the  cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill,  providing  for  expenditures 
of  $94,000,000,  without  the  clause  legis- 
lating Gen.  Leonard  Wood  out  of  office 
as  Chief  of  Staff. 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Underwood 
bill  revising  the  steel  and  metal  sched- 
ule of  the  tariff;  the  House,  by  a  vote 
of  173  to  83,  passes  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto. 

15. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to 
18,  ratifies  the  fur-seal  treaties  with 
Japan,  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

The  Senate  passes  a  resolution  cre- 
ating a  commission  on  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Legislative, 
Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation 
bill  because  of  provisions  abolishing  the 
Commerce  Court  and  establishing  a 
seven-year  tenure  of  office  in  the  civil 
service. 

16. — The  Senate  fails  to  pass  the 
bills  revising  the  wool  and  metal  sched- 
ules of  the  tarljf  over  the  President's 
veto;  the  Senate  adopts  the  compro- 
mise report  on  the  Panama  Canal  bill. 

17. — ^The  House  adopts  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Panama  Canal  bill, 
and  passes  the  Legislative,  Executive 
and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  without 
the  clause  prescribing  a  seven-year  ten- 
ure of  office  in  the  civil  service. 

19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  adopts  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Naval  appropriation  bill 
authorizing  the  construction  of  one 
battleship. 

20. — The  House  adopts  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Naval  appropriation 
bin. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall  at  Indianapolis 
formally  accepts  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Vice-President. 

21. — ^President  Taft  again  vetoes  the 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  ap- 
propriation bill;  It  is  again  passed  by 
the  House  with  a  clause  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  Commerce  Court  un- 
til March   4,  1913. 

22. — ^The  Senate  passes  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  third  time,  and  adopts 
conference  reports  on  the  Indian  and 
Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bills. 

23. — The    Senate    adopts    conference 


reports  on  the  Army  and  Post  Ofllce 
appropriation  bills,  and  passes  the  Gen- 
eral Deficiency  appropriation  bill;  the 
House  adopts  conference  reports  on  the 
Army,  Indian,  and  Sundry  Civil  appro- 
priation bills. 

John  D.  Archbald  testifies  before  the 
Senate  committee  investigating  cam- 
paign funds  as  to  contributions  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  campaign  of  1904. 

24. — President  Taft  signs  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  bill. 

26. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Investiga- 
tion into  campaign  contributions;  after 
a  long  deadlock  both  branches  pass  the 
General  Deficiency  appropriation  bllL 

The  second  session  of  the  Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress  Is  adjourned. 

28. — Great  Britain  presents  a  note  of 
protest  against  the  granting  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  of  free  passage  through  the 
Panama  Cai^al. 

29. — The  U.  S.  battleship  California 
arrives  at  Corlnto,  Nicaragua,  with  re- 
inforcements of  marines;  a  regiment  of 
infantry  is  ordered  to  Nicaragua  by 
President  Taft,  but  the  order  is  coun- 
termanded later.  * 

30. — William  M.  Wood,  president  of 
the  American  Woolen  Co.,  is  arrested 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  dynamite  in  a  strike 
at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

31. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission suspends  until  Dec  31  proposed 
increases  in  freight  rates  from  eastern 
points  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Col.  C.  P.  Townsley  succeeds  Gen- 
eral Barry  as  superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

SEPTEMBER 

2. — Storms  cause  the  loss  of  36  lives 
and  large  property  damage  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

3. — In  the  state  election  in  Vermont 
no  candidate  for  governor  receives  a 
majority  of  the  votes  and  the  election 
is  thrown  Into  the  Legislature. 

An  election  on  42  amendments  to  the 
constitution  is  held  in  Ohio. 

8. — State  elections  in  Maine  result  In 
a  victory  for  the  Republicans ;  William 
T.  Haines  is  elected  governor. 

In  the  state  election  in  Arkansas, 
Joseph  T.  Robinson  (Dem.)  Is  elected 
governor. 

10. — Robert  G.  Valentine  resigns  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

11. — The  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
appeals  to  the  Government  to  protect 
its  employees  and  property  in  Mexico. 

IS. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
cancels  the  Cunningham  claims  to  Alas- 
kan coal  lands. 

18. — Dr.   Konstantln  Theodor  Dumba 
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is  nominated  Ambassador  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  tbe  United   States. 

24. — President  Taft  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  conditions  on  tbe 
Dominican-Haitian  border. 

27. — Augusta,  Ga.,  is  placed  under 
martial  law  because  of  rioting  in  con- 
nection witb  a  strike  of  street-railway 
employees. 

80. — Tbe  Senate  committee  inyesti- 
gating  campaign  contributions  reassem- 
bles at  Washington. 

Serious  rioting  occurs  in  tbe  course 
of  a  24-bour  strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

OCTOBER 

2. — The  Vermont  Legislature  elects 
tbe  entire  Republican  state  ticket, 
headed  by  Allen  M.  Fletcher  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

8. — The  California  Supreme  -Court 
rules  that  the  names  of  Taft  electors 
cannot  be  printed  on  the  ballot  as  Re- 
publicans. 

Nine  are  killed  and  more  than  20  in- 
jured in  a  wreck  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  at  West- 
port,  Conn. 

4. — Theodore  Roosevelt  testifies  be- 
fore the  Senate  Investigating  Commit- 
tee as  to  trust  contributions  to  bis  1904 
campaign. 

«. — The  battleships  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  arrive  at  New  York  and  anchor 
in  the  Hudson. 

10. — The  Nobel  prize  for  medicine 
is  awarded  to  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  New 
York. 

11. — The  jury  in  the  Danbury  batters 
case  finds  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  $80,000  and  costs. 

12. — Several  hundred  prisoners  mu- 
tiny in  the  state  penitentiary  at  Raw- 
lins,  Wyoming. 

14. — Theodore  Roosevelt  is  shot  and 
seriously  wounded  at  Milwaukee  by  one 
John   Scbrank. 

President  Taft  reviews  the  fleet  of 
123  warships  assembled  in  the  Hudson 
at  New  York. 

15. — President  Taft  by  executive  or- 
der places  all  fourth-class  postmasters 
in  the  civil  service. 

16. — The  third  legislature  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  inaugurated. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn  is  inaugurated 
president  of  Amherst  College. 

20. — The  U.  S.  cruiser  Dea  Moines 
arrives  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

21. — Theodore  Roosevelt  leaves  the 
hospital  in  Chicago  and  starts  for  New 
York. 

24. — Lieut.  Charles  Becker,  of  the 
New  York  police,  is  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gam- 
bler shot  in  a  New  York  street  on 
July  26. 

80. — James       Schoolcraft       Sherman, 


Vice-President    of    the    United    States, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  resumes  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  interrupted 
by  the  attack  on  his  life,  in  a  speech  in 
Madison   Square  Garden,  New  York. 

The   U.    S.    cruiser   Baltimore   is   or-  . 
dered  to  Santo  Domingo. 

The  U.  S.  battleship  New  York  is 
launched  at  New  York. 

81. — Woodrow  Wilson  makes  the  final 
speech  of  his  campaign  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER 

2. — The  funeral  of  James  Schoolcraft 
Sherman  is  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

4. — The  U.  8.  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounces an  extensive  revision  of  pro- 
cedure in  equity  practice  in  federal 
courts. 

5. — Elections  are  held  throughout  the 
United  States ;  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
elected  President,  and  Thomas  R.  Mar- 
shall Vice-President. 

8. — President  Taft  orders  the  cruisers 
Tennessee  and  Montana  to  Turkish  wa- 
ters for  the  protection  of  American 
citizens. 

10. — James  Bryce,  Ambassador  from 
Great  Britain,  notifies  President  Taft 
of  his  resignation ;  Sir  Cecil  Arthur 
Spring- Rice  is  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

11. — The  resignation  of  Charles  Page 
Bryan  as  Ambassador  to  Japan  is  of- 
ficially announced  at  Washington. 

Fourteen  persons  are  killed  and  90 
injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  near 
Mountz,  La. 

12. — The  U.  S.  S.  Montana  and  Ten- 
nessee sail  from  Philadelphia  for  Turk- 
ish waters,  under  command  of  Rear- 
Adroiral  Austin  M.   Knight. 

18. — President  Taft  issues  a  procla- 
mation fixing  the  rate  of  toll  for  ves- 
sels using  the  Panama  Canal. 

Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  17  se- 
riously injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway 
near  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

14. — Lee  McClung  resigns  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States. 

Larz  Anderson,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Belgium,  is  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Japan. 

15. — Woodrow  Wilson  announces  his 
intention  of  calling  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  in  April,   1913. 

An  agreement  supplemental  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  arbitration 
award  Is  concluded  at  Washington  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

16. — Woodrow  Wilson  sails  for  Ber- 
muda  for  a  month's  vacation. 

18. — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares the  Bathtub  Trust  a  combination 
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In  restraint  of  trade  and  orders  Its 
dissolution. 

21. — Andrew  Carnegie  announces  tbe 
establishment  of  a  fund  to  provide  for 
future  ex-Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  their  unmarried  widows  an- 
nual pensions  of  $25,000. 

22. — It  is  announced  that  Theodore 
Marburg,  of  Maryland,  will  succeed 
Lars  Anderson  as  Minister  to  Belgium. 

2S. — ^A  board  of  arbitration  pub- 
lishes its  report  and  award  on  the 
wages  of  engineers  on   52  railroads. 

27. — ^Two  persons  are  killed  and  SO 
injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  near  Glen  Loch,  Pa. 

29. — William  P.  Jackson  is  appoint- 
ed U.  S.  senator  from  Maryland,  to 
succeed   Isidore  Rayner,   deceased. 

DECEMBER 

2. — The  third  session  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  opens. 

The  Supreme  Court  declares  the  mer- 
ger of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  an  illegal 
combination  and  orders  its  dissolution. 

S. — President  Taft  sends  a  special 
message  to  Congress  on  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  his  administration. 

Impeachment  proceedings  against 
Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  are  begun 
in   the   U.    S.    Senate. 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  gov- 
ernors opens  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Eight  persons  are  killed  and  seven 
injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  near  Dresden,  Ohio. 

6. — President  Taft  transmits  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress. 

9. — The  House  passes  the  Legislative, 
Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation 
bill,  carrying  appropriations  of  $34,- 
900,583,  without  provision  for  the 
Commerce  Court. 

Great  Britain  presents  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  granting  to  American 
coastwise  vessels  of  free  passage 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  conference  of  the  Progressive 
party  opens  at  Chicago. 

A  14-inch  gun  under  test  bursts  at 
the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds. 

10. — Theodore  Roosevelt  is  nominated 
at  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  as  the  Progressive  can- 
didate for  President  in  1916. 

11. — The  battleship  New  Hampshire 
is  ordered  to  Santo  Domingo. 

12. — The  election  of  Charles  C.  Bow- 
man, representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Eleventh  District  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1911,  is  declared  invalid  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

18. — William     Sulzer,     Governor-elect 

nf  New   York,   resigns  his   seat  in   the 

^   of   Representatives,    to   take   ef- 


ec.  31. 


IS. — Whitelaw  Reld,  American  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  dies  in  Lon- 
don. 

1<I. — The  Senate  elects  as  alternating 
presidents  pro  tempore  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session,  Augustus  O.  Bacon 
of  Georgia  and  Jacob  M.  Gallinger  of 
New  Hampshire. 

President  Taft  approves  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  as  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a  de- 
cision declaring  that  the  Government 
has  not  proved  the  existence  of  an  An- 
thracite Coal  Trust  of  coal-carrying 
railroads,  but  ordering  the  dissolution 
of  the  interests  controlling  the  Temple 
Iron  Company. 

Woodrow  Wilson  arrives  at  New 
York  from  Bermuda. 

17. — President  Taft  sends  to  the 
Senate  nominations  for  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations. 

18. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  Burnett  immigration  bill  im- 
posing a  literacy  test  on  immigrants. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  testifies  before 
the  "Money  Trust"  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

19. — President  Taft  sends  a  message 
to  Congress  recommending  legislation 
on  railway  mail  pay,  public  lands,  and 
the  ci\il  service. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  adjourn  un- 
til Jan.  2,  1913. 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  of  New  York, 
is  nominated  as  minister  to  Ecuador. 

President  Taft  leaves  Washington  for 
the  Canal  Zone. 

23. — A  federal  grand  Jury  indicts 
Charles  S.  Mellen,  E.  J.  Chamberlain, 
and  Alfred  W.  Smithers  for  violating 
the  Sherman  Act  in  entering  into  agree- 
ments regarding  the  handling  of  freight 
traffic  by  the  New  Haven  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railroads. 

24. — President  Taft  arrives  at  Colon. 

28. — The  Jury  in  the  trial  of  the 
ironworkers  at  Indianapolis  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty  in  the  case  of  38  de- 
fendants. 

29. — A  strike  of  75,000  garment  work- 
ers is  declared  in  New  York. 

30. — It  is  announced  that  after  Feb. 
1,  1913,  the  Government  will  accept  re- 
ceipts and  make  disbursements  by 
check. 

Thirty-three  of  the  convicted  Iron- 
workers are  sentenced  at  Indianapolis 
to  prison  terms. 

31. — The  treaty  of  1832  with  Russia 
lapses  at  midnight 

Cipriano  Castro  arrives  at  New  York 
and  is  detained  at  Ellis  Island. 

Three  officials  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road are  arrested  on  warrants  charging 
them  with  manslaughter  on  account  of 
the  wreck  at  Westport  on  Oct.  3. 
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JANUABY 

1. — Sun  Yat-sen  Is  Inaugurated  Pro- 
▼laional  President  of  tbe  Chinese  Re- 
public ;  his  first  official  act  is  to  change 
tlie  Chinese  calendar. 

Interior  provinces  of  Ecuador  rerolt 
against  the  presidency  of  General  Hon- 
tero. 

Daniel  Howard  is  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  Liberia. 

2. — Yuan  8hib-kai  accepts  the  resig- 
nation of  Tang  Shao-yi,  his  representa- 
tlTe  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

8« — ^The  fourth  Central  American 
Congress  opens  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

A  new  Turkish  Cabinet  is  formed 
with  Said  Pasha  as  Premier. 

4. — Chinese  revolutionists  win  an  im- 
portant victory  over  Imperial  troops 
near  Hankau. 

«. — The  ,  powers  undertake  to  protect 
railway  communication  between  Peking 
and  the  sea. 

7. — Seven  Turkish  gunboats  are  sunk 
by  an  Italian  cruiser  squadron  in  a 
naval  engagement  in  the  Red  Sea,  off 
Kunfida. 

8. — Russia  demands  the  withdrawal 
of  Chinese  from  the  seceded  portion  of 
Mongolia. 

8. — Justin  de  Selves,  French  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  resigns  from 
the  Caillaux  Cabinet,  refusing  to  con- 
firm the  Premier's  statement  that  no 
secret  negotiations  had  occurred  be- 
tween French  and  German  flnanciere 
relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  Mo- 
roccan dispute. 

10. — Joseph  Caillaux,  the  French 
Premier,  and  his  cabinet  resign. 

After  beginning  military  operations 
to  clear  Mongolia  of  wandering  bands 
of  Chinese,  Russia  announces  her  will- 
ingness to  arbitrate  the  question. 

11. — W.  Morgan  Shuster  leaves  Te- 
heran, Persia,  for  the  United  States. 

12. — M.  Mornard,  the  Belgian  ex-Di- 
rector of  Persian  Customs,  is  appointed 
Treasurer-General  of  Persia ;  the  Ameri- 
cans who  accompanied  W.  Morgan 
Shuster  to  Persia  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  adjusting 
their  claims  against  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment, declining  to  serve  under  M. 
Mornard. 

18. — Raymond  Poincar6  accepts  the 
Premiership  of  France. 

The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  re- 
jects the  government's  plan  for  the 
amendment  to  tbe  constitution. 

14. — Premier  Canalejas  of  Spain  and 
his  Cabinet  resign  as  a  consequence  of 
the  controversy  over  the  CuUera  mur- 
der case. 

15. — Following  reports  of  severe 
fighting  between  the  revolutionists  and 


government  forces,  the  U.  S.  cruiser 
Maryland  is  ordered  to  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

16. — The  Carthage,  a  French  mail 
steamer,  is  arrested  by  Italian  war- 
ships in  the  Mediterranean  charged 
with  carrying  contraband  of  war. 

A  resolution  of  confidence  in  the  new 
Poincard  ministry  passes  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  440 
to  six. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate 
Yuan  Shih-kai  by  means  of  a  bomb 
thrown  at  his  carriage  in  the  streets 
of  Peking. 

18.— A  ballot  of  the  British  Biiners* 
Federation  approves  a  general  strike  on 
March  1. 

The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
dissolved. 

18. — A  second  French  steamship,  the 
Manouha,  is  arrested  by  Italian  war- 
ships as  a  contraband  suspect;  on  the 
demand  of  France  the  Carthage  is  re- 
leased. 

The  lockout  In  the  English  cotton 
industry  is  ended  and  the  strikers  re- 
turn to  work. 

The  Chinese  revolutionists  present  an 
ultimatum  to  Yuan  Shih-kai  demand- 
ing the  abdication  of  the  throne ;  the 
republican  government  appeals  to  the 
powers  for  recognition. 

22. — Luis  Mens,  President  of  Nica- 
ragua, resigns,  his  election  having  been 
declared  illegal. 

Following  a  severe  defeat  near  Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador,  the  revolutionists  come 
to  terms  with  the  government. 

A  conference  of  Manchu  princes  de- 
cides against  tbe  abdication  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor. 

2S. — France  threatens  to  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Italy  if  the 
Turks  arrested  on  the  Manouha  are  not 
immediately  released. 

Premier  Canalejas,  of  Spain,  and  his 
cabinet  settle  their  differences  and  de- 
cide to  continue  in  office. 

24. — Argentina  sends  an  ultimatum 
to  Paraguay  demanding  compensation 
for  attacks  on  shipping  and  other  prop- 
erty. 

2S. — General  Pedro  Montero  pro- 
claimed President  of  Ecuador  by  the 
army,  Dec.  29,  1911,  is  killed  by  a  mob 
at  Guayaquil. 

.Vrgenttna  breaks  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Paraguay. 

Hnal  ballots  for  the  German  Reichs- 
tag give  the  Socialists  a  total  of  110 
seats,  including  the  **Kaiser  Division" 
of  Potsdam. 

l*remier  Vasconcellos,  of  Portugal, 
and  his  cabinet  resign. 

26. — France  and  Italy  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  over  the  seiture  of 
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two  French  yessels  by  Italian  war- 
ships. 

A  third  French  vessel,  the  Tavignano, 
is  seized  by  the  Italians  off  the  coast 
of  Tripoli. 

27. — Italy  releases  the  two  French 
vessels  and  refers  to  the  Hague  all 
questions  arising  out   of  their  capture. 

A  settlement  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion is  demanded  by  46  generals  of  the 
Imperial  army. 

28. — A  mob  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  kills 
in  prison  five  surrendered  revolution- 
ary generals. 

The  Chinese  revolutionists  defeat  a 
large  body  of  Imperial  troops  near  Ku- 
Cheng,  Ngan-Hwei  Province. 

29. — ^A  bill  prohibiting  the  admission 
of  Jewish  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  placing  special  duties  on  Ameri- 
can imports  is  introduced  in  the  Rus- 
sian Duma. 

The  armistice  between  the  Chinese 
rebels  and  the  Imperial  forces  expires. 

A  general  strike  is  inaugurated  in 
Lisbon,    Portugal. 

30. — In  Lisbon  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  suspended  and  martial  law  Is 
declared. 

31. — Juarez,  Mexico,  is  seized  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Madero  government 

FEBRUARY 

1. — Revolutionists  proclaim  Emlllo 
Vasquez  Gomez  president  of  Mexico. 

2. — General  Manuel  Bonilla  assumes 
the  Presidency  of  Honduras. 

3. — The  Manchurlan  assembly  notifies 
Yuan  Shih-kai  that  it  desires  no  part 
in  a  Chinese  republic. 

4. — The  Dowager  Empress  of  China 
issues  an  edict  to  Yuan  Shi-kai  in- 
structing him  to  establish  a  republic 
in  cooperation  with  the  Republicans  at 
Nanking. 

5. — Eladio  Victoria,  provisional  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic,  is 
elected  president. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  reach 
London  after  nearly  three  months*  ab- 
sence in  India. 

The  Italian  fleet  bombards  Hodelda 
on  the  Red  Sea. 

6. — The  Chinese  National  Assembly 
at  Nanking  accepts  Yuan  Shih-Kai's 
terms  for  the  abdication  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  grant  the  Imperial  family 
an  annual  pension  of  $2,400,000. 

7. — The  German  Emperor  opens  the 
new  Reichstag. 

10. — The  Franco-German  agreement 
on  Morocco  and  the  Congo  is  ratified 
by  the  French  Senate. 

12. — Pu  Yl,  Emperor  of  China,  issues 
an  edict  of  abdication  and  recognition 
of  the  republic. 

13. — The  detention  of  twelve  Ameri- 
can  subordinates  of    W.   Morgan    Shus- 


ter  is  ordered  by  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. 

By  a  vote  of  452  to  73  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  decides  to  hasten 
by  two  years  the  completion  of  its  na- 
val programme. 

14. — The  British  Parliament  is 
opened. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  provisional  president,  of- 
fers the  first  presidency  of  the  Chinese 
RepubUc  to  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

15. — The  National  Assembly  elects 
Yuan  Shih-kai  President  of  the  Chi- 
nese republic. 

16. — The  Norwegian   Cabinet  resigns. 

18. — Paraguay  satisfies  the  demands 
of  Argentina  for  compensation  for  at- 
tacks on  Argentine  shipping,  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  resumed. 

10. — Gen.  J.  K.  M.  Bratlie  forms  a 
new  ministry  in  Norway. 

20. — The  National  Assembly  elects  LI 
Yuen-hung,  commander  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  Vice-President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic. 

22. — Sefior  Ospina,  Colombian  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  Is  recalled. 

23. — General  Orozco,  military  govern- 
or of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  Joins  the 
revolutionary  movement  and  gives  the 
revolutionists  control  of  the  state. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  a  bill  annexing  Tripoli  and  Cy- 
renaica. 

Persia  accepts  an  offer  of  a  $1,000,- 
000  7  per  cent,  loan  from  England  and 
Russia. 

24. — The  Italian  Senate  ratifies  the 
decree  annexing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenalca. 

An  Italian  squadron  sinks  several 
Turkish  war  vessels  at  Beirut,  Syria, 
and  causes  considerable  damage  to  life 
and  property  in  the  city. 

27. — Juarez,  Mexico,  Is  captured  by 
the  revolutionists. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the  presidency 
of  the  Chinese  republic. 

28. — Eladio  Victoria  is  Inaugurated 
president  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

20. — A  mutiny  of  2,000  revolution- 
ary troops  in  Pekin  leads  to  much  pil- 
laging and  burning  of  property. 

MARCH 

1. — Pedro  Pena  is  appointed  provis- 
ional president  of  Paraguay,  succeeding 
Liberato  Rojas,  captured  by  revolution- 
ists. 

A  strike  of  coal  miners  involving  one 
million  men  begins  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

2. — The  meeting  of  the  Chinese  revo- 
lutionary   troops    spreads    to    Tien-tsln. 

8. — Federal  troops  drive  General 
Orozco  and  his  rebel  forces  out  of 
Chihuahua,    Mexico. 

4. — Dubab,  Arabia,  Is  bombarded  by 
an   Italian   cruiser. 
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Foreign  troops  arriye  in  Peking  and 
the  mutiny  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
is   suppressed. 

•. — General  Julio  Andrade,  largely 
responsible  for  the  suppression  of  the 
revolution  in  Ecuador,  is  assassinated 
by  his  troops. 

The  first  use  of  dirigible  balloons  in 
actual  war  is  made  by  the  Italian  army 
at  Zanzur,  TripoU. 

7. — The  Chinese  National  Assembly 
at  Nanking  agrees  to  the  inauguration 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai  at  Peking. 

A  loan  of  $700,000  is  made  to  the 
provisional  government  of  China  by  a 
syndicate  representing  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France. 

Count  Khuen-Hedervary,  Premier  of 
Hungary,  and  his  cabinet  resign. 

Roald  Amundsen,  at  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania, announces  his  discovery  of  the 
South  Pole,  Dec.  14,  1911. 

8. — The  Cuban  House  of  Representa- 
tives refuses  to  recognize  the  decree  of 
President    Gomez    adjourning    Congress. 

10. — Yuan  Shih-kai  is  inaugurated 
first  president  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
at  Peking. 

11. — Yuan  Shih-kai  proclaims  a  gen- 
eral amnesty. 

The  Spanish  cabinet  is  reorganized. 

12. — Russia  offers  to  raise  one-sixth 
of  a  proposed  loan  to  China. 

The  Mawson  Antarctic  expedition  re- 
turns to  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

14. — In  Rome,  Italy,  a  young  an- 
archist named  Antonio  Dalba  fires  sev- 
eral shots  at  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

18. — Winston  Churchill,  introducing 
the  naval  estimates  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  pledges  Great 
Britain  to  a  reduction  of  naval  con- 
struction if  Germany  will  make  similar 
concessions. 

19. — The  Minimum  Wage  bill,  de- 
signed to  end  the  coal  strike,  is  intro- 
duced in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

20. — The  Chinese  National  Assembly 
grants  the  suffrage  to  women  property 
owners  who  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

21. — A  group  of  bankers  represent- 
ing six  powers,  demand  a  definition  of 
China's  financial  policy  from  Yuan 
Shih-kai  as  a  preliminary  to  the  finan- 
cing of  a  loan. 

22. — ^Asuncion,  capita]  of  Paraguay, 
is  captured  by  revolutionists;  Presi- 
dent Pefia  and  his  cabinet  are  forced 
to  seek  refuge  on  foreign  warships. 

Russia  withdraws  from  the  six  pow- 
er group  of  bankers  which  proposes  a 
loan  to  China   of  $300,000,000. 

Thomas  MacKenzie  succeeds  Sir  Jo- 
seph Ward  as  premier  of  New  Zealand. 

24. — The  coal  strikes  in  Germany  and 
France  come  to  an  end. 

25. — Dr.   Emilio   Gonzalez    Navero   is 


appointed  provisional  president  of  Para- 
guay. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France  protest  against  a 
large  Belgian  loan  to  China  arranged 
by    Premier  Tang    Shao-yi. 

The  Japanese  Diet  is  dissolved. 

27.— The  Minimum  Wage  bill  is 
passed  by  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

28. — The  Minimum  Wage  bill  passes 
the  British  House  of  Lords. 

29. — Tang  Shao-yi,  premier  of  China, 
completes  and  announces  his  cabinet 

31. — General  Leonidas  Plaza  is  elect- 
ed President  of  Ecuador. 

The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  granting 
France  a  protectorate  over  Morocco  is 
announced  at  Paris. 

Capt.  R.  F.  Scott's  vessel  returns  to 
New  Zealand  and  reports  that  his  ex- 
pedition had  reached  a  point  150  miles 
from  the  South  Pole  and  would  spend 
another  winter  in  the  Antarctic. 

APRIL 

6. — The  British  coal  strike  is  ended 
by  vote  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain. 

9. — More  than  100,000  persons  take 
part  in  an  anti-home  rule  demonstra- 
tion   at    Belfast,    Ireland. 

10.— The  White  Star  liner  Titanic 
sails  from  Southampton  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  New   York. 

11. — A  bill  providing  for  home  rule 
for  Ireland  is  introduced  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

15.— The  White  Star  liner  Titanic 
sinks  off  the  Newfoundland  coast,  1,150 
miles  east  of  New  York,  four  hours  aft- 
er striking  an  iceberg  late  the  previous 
night. 

16. — The  Home  Rule  bill  passes  its 
first  reading  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

Ambassadors  of  the  European  powers 
at  Constantinople  inquire  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  on  what  terms  it  will 
conclude  peace  with   Italy. 

17. — Mexico  refuses  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  interfere 
in  Mexican   affairs. 

The  Mexican  revolutionists  capture 
the  towns  of  Culiacan  and  Sierra  Mo- 
jada. 

18. — Two  Turkish  forts  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dardanelles  are  bombard- 
ed by  an  Italian  squadron ;  Turkey  no- 
tifies the  neutral  powers  of  the  closure 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

19. — Russia  agrees  to  recognize 
Italy's  sovereignty  in  Tripoli  in  return 
for  support  in  the  Balkans. 

A  mutiny  of  Moorish  soldiers  in  Fez 
is  suppressed  after  the  murder  of  over 
50  French  soldiers  and  nearly  100 
Jews. 
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21. — George  Lukacs  forms  a  new 
ministry  in   Hungary. 

28. — The  Irish  National  Convention, 
in  session  at  Dublin,  unanimously  in- 
dorses the  Home  Rule  bill. 

Italian  warships  seize  the  Turkish 
island  of  iStampalia,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles. 

Turkey  replies  to  the  note  of  the 
powers  that  economic  concessions  will 
be  made  to  Italy,  but  Turkish  sov- 
ereignty in  Tripoli  must  be  maintained. 

25. — The  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill 
passes  the  British  House  of  Commons 
on  its  first  reading. 

27. — China  cancels  the  contract  for  a 
loan  of  $50,000,000  from  a  Belgian  syn- 
dicate, on  the  protest  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

20.— Yuan  Shlh-kal,  President  of 
China,  delivers  his  first  message  to  the 
Advisory  Council. 

SO. — The    Venezuelan    cabinet   resign. 

The  cable  steamer  Mackay-Bennett 
arrives  at  Halifax  with  the  bodies  of 
190  victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster, 
having  burled  116  bodies  at  sea. 

MAY 

1. — Turkey  decides  to  reopen  the 
Dardanelles. 

2. — A  British  commission  headed  by 
Lord  Mersey  begins  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  Titanic  disaster. 

3. — Fifty-nine  unidentified  bodies  of 
victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster  are 
burled  at  Halifax. 

4. — ^Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez  is  pro- 
claimed provisional  president  of  Mexi- 
co ;  he  appoints  General  Orozco  his 
minister  of  war. 

Italian  troops  occupy  the  island  of 
Rhodes. 

P.  May  is  appointed  minister  to  the 
United  States  from  Belgium. 

6. — The  activity  of  Ambassador 
James  Bryce  in  promoting  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  attacked  in  the 
British   House  of  Commons. 

The  cable  steamer  Minia  arrives  at 
Halifax  with  the  bodies  of  15  victims 
of  the  Titanic  disaster. 

0. — The  Home  Rule  bill  passes  its 
second  reading  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

Count  Paul  Wolff  Metternich  resigns 
as  German  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

10. — The  German  Reichstag  passes 
on  second  reading  a  bill  increasing  the 
army  by  40,000  men. 

18. — Government  troops  severely  de- 
feat the  revolutionists  near  Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

14. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  on 
second  reading  a  bill  providing  for 
large  increases  in  the  navy. 


The  Chinese  Legislative  Council  re- 
jects a  loan  agreement  proposed  by  the 
six  powers  which  stipulates  foreign  su- 
pervision of  expenditures. 

15. — Frederick  VIII,  King  of  Den- 
mark, dies  suddenly  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many ;  his  son.  Christian  X,  is  pro- 
claimed as  his  successor. 

16. — The  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill 
passes  its  second  reading  in  the  Brit- 
ish  House  of  Commons. 

The  conference  of  the  six-power  group 
of  bankers  at  London  is  suspended  be- 
cause of  Russia's  demand  for  special 
safeguards. 

Italy  seizes  the  island  of  Lipso,  near 
Smyrna. 

17. — The  Turkish  garrison  at  Rhodes 
surrenders  to  the  Italians  after  an 
eight-hour  battle. 

18. — The'  Japanese  elections  result 
in  the  return  of  the  Seiyukal  govern- 
ment. 

20. — Italian  troops  occupy  the  island 
of  Symi  near  Rhodes. 

21. — A  new  coalition  ministry  is 
formed  in  Chile. 

The  German  Reichstag  '  passes  on 
final  reading  the  bills  increasing  the 
army  and  navy. 

23. — Government  troops  decisively 
defeat  the  Mexican  insurgents  near  Rel- 
lano. 

Tang  Shao-yi,  Premier  of  China,  re- 
signs ;  the  budget  shows  a  deficit  of 
$200,000,000. 

A  general  strike,  accompanied  by 
serious  rioting,  begins  at  Budapest, 
Hungary,  as  a  protest  against  the  elec- 
tion of  Count  Tisza  as  president  of  the 
Lower  House. 

24. — A  negro  uprising  of  serious  pro- 
portions is  reported  from  Cuba. 

The  funeral  of  Frederick  VIII,  late 
King  of  Denmark,  is  held  at  Copenha- 
gen. 

A  strike  of  transport  workers,  in- 
volving 100,000  men,  begins  in  London. 

26. — The  French  garrison  at  Fez, 
Morocco,  is  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  tribesmen. 

80. — Several  clashes  occur  between 
the  Cuban  insurgents  and  the  Govern- 
ment troops. 

JUNE 

2. — President  Gomez,  of  Cuba,  re- 
quests the  Cuban  Congress  to  suspend 
constitutional  guarantees. 

The  general  election  in  Belgium  re- 
sults in  the  return  of  an  increased 
Clerical   majority. 

4. — Sixty  members  of  the  Hungarian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  ejected  for 
violence  in  obstructing  legislation. 

5. — Premier  Vasconcellos,  of  Portu- 
gal, and  his  cabinet  resign. 

Count   Tisza,   President   of  the   Hun- 
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garlan   Cbamber  of  Deputies,   suspends 
the  sittings  of  the  Diet 

7. — The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  authorizes  a  $1,- 
000,000  bond  issue,  guaranteed  by  the 
state  and  General  Orozco,  for  the  finan- 
cing of  the  revolution. 

An  Opposition  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Chamber  of  Deputies  attempts 
to  assassinate  Count  Tisza,  President 
of  the  Chamber. 

8. — During  maneuvers  off  Cherbourg 
the  French  battleship  8t.  Louis  rams 
the  submarine  Vendemiaire;  its  crew  of 
23  are  drowned. 

10. — Colonel  John  E.  B.  Seely  is  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
the  British  cabinet,  succeeding  Viscount 
Haldane,  who  is  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

A  national  strike  of  transport  work- 
ers is  declared  in  London. 

12. — Italian  troops  in  Tripoli  repulse 
an  attack  by  a  strong  force  of  Turks 
and  Arabs  at  Horns. 

20. — An  agreement  is  reached  by  the 
representatives  of  the  six  participating 
powers  on  the  terms  of  a  $300,000,000 
loan  to  China. 

25. — General  Orozco,  the  Mexican 
revolutionary  leader,  offers  to  surren- 
der if  guaranteed  amnesty  for  himself 
and  his  followers. 

It  is  announced  that  China  has  re- 
jected the  terms  of  the  loan  agreed 
upon  by  the  six-power  group. 

27. — General  Evaristo  Estenoz,  the 
Cuban  rebel  leader.  Is  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement  near  Santiago. 

The  Belgian  triennial  prize  for  dra- 
matic literature  is  for  the  third  time 
awarded  to  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

28. — Italian  troops  in  Tripoli  defeat, 
with  considerable  loss,  a  force  of  Turks 
and  Arabs  at  Sidi  Said. 

29. — Tang  Shao-yi,  Premier  of 
China,  resigns. 

80. — Lu  Cheng-bsiang,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Tang  Shao-yi 
cabinet,  is  appointed  Premier  of  China. 

A  cyclone  causes  large  property  dam- 
age and  loss  of  life  at  Reglna,  Sas- 
katchewan. 

JULY 

8« — The  Mexican  revolutionists  are 
severely  defeated  south  of  Chihuahua, 
losing   4,600   in   killed   and  wounded. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  com- 
pletes its  inquiry  into  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster. 

4. — The  German  Emperor  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  meet  at  Baltic  Port, 
Russia. 

5. — Mexican  federal  troops  take  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  evac- 
uated by  the  rebels. 

6. — The  Norwegian  Storthing  appro- 
priates  $5,000,000   for  naval    purposes. 


The  Portuguese  government  sends  a 
warship  to  Oporto  to  suppress  a  threat- 
ened Royalist  insurrection. 

8. — The  trial  of  the  Camorrists,  be- 
gun in  March,  1911,  ends  at-Viterbo, 
Italy ;  all  are  convicted  of  criminal 
conspiracy  and  five  of  murder.  The 
maximum  sentence  is  30  years  solitary 
confinement. 

0. — The  Portuguese  army  reserves 
are  called  out  to  suppress  the  Royalist 
uprising. 

10. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties passes  an  electoral  reform  bill  based 
on   proportionate  representation. 

Shevket  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of 
War,  resigns. 

11. — The  Portuguese  Royalist  rebels 
are  severely  defeated  and  retire  over 
the  Spanish  border. 

14. — Dr.  Belisarlo  Porras  is  elected 
President  of  Panama. 

Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  four  other  members  of  the  Chinese 
cabinet  resign. 

15. — The  British  National  Insurance 
Act  goes  into  operation ;  30,000  dock- 
ers strike  at  Liverpool,  refusing  to 
comply  with  its  provisions. 

17. — The  Turkish  cabinet  resigns  in 
consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  army 
against  the  methods  of  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress. 

18. — The  Cuban  insurrection  is  com- 
pletely suppressed  and  a  part  of  the 
force  of  United  States  marines  is  with- 
drawn. 

10. — The  Chinese  National  Assembly 
rejects  all  Yuan  Shih-kai's  nominees 
for  cabinet   portfolios. 

Two  Italian  torpedo  boats  are  sunk 
and  several  damaged  in  an  attack  on 
the  Turkish  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Dardanelles ;  the  Turkish  cabinet 
decide  again  to  close  the  strait. 

21. — Albanian  revolutionists  capture 
the  town  of  Pristina. 

Moukhtar  Pasha  is  appointed  Grand 
Vizier  of  Turkey  and  forms  a  cabinet. 

22. — The  British  supplementary  naval 
estimates  call  for  the  construction  of 
21  battleships  in  five  years  to  meet  Ger- 
man compedtion. 

26. — At  the  instance  of  the  Chinese 
military  commanders,  the  National  As- 
sembly confirms  Yuan  Shih-kai's  nomi- 
nations to  the  cabinet. 

27. — The  leaders  of  the  striking  dock- 
ers in  London  surrender  unconditional- 
ly and  recommend  the  men  to  return  to 
work. 

28. — ^Thirty  thousand  striking  dock- 
ers in  London  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  leaders  and  decide  to  con- 
tinue the  strike. 

28. — General  Luis  Mena,  Nicaraguan 
Minister  of  War,  refuses  to  resign  at 
the  request  of  President  Diaz  and  is 
removed  from  his  office  by  force. 
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Spain  refuses  to  expel  the  Portu- 
guese Royalist  refugees. 

30. — Mutsubito,  Emperor  of  Japan, 
dies  at  Tokio»  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Yoshihito. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  makes 
public  the  findings  of  its  inquiry  into 
the  Titanic  disaster. 

The  new  Turkish  ministry  announce 
their  willingness  to  enter  into  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Italy,  and  are  reward- 
ed by  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

AUGUST 

1. — The  Peruvian  cabinet  resigns. 

Dr.  George  Ernest  Morrison,  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  is 
appointed  political  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  China. 

2. — At  Kotschana,  Turkey,  several 
score  Bulgarians  are  massacred  by  Ma- 
hometans. 

4. — The  American  gunboat  Annapolis 
lands  a  small  force  of  marines  near 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens. 

5. — The  Turkish  Chamber  is  dis- 
solved after  passing  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Cabinet 

6. — Italian  military  and  naval  forces 
occupy  Zuara,  Tripoli,  after  a  severe 
engagement. 

7. — The  United  States  cruiser  Tacoma 
arrives  at  •  Bluefields,   Nicaragua. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journs. 

8. — ^The  National  Palace  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  Is  destroyed  by  a  pow- 
der explosion  in  which  Gen.  Cincinnatus 
Leconte,  President  of  Haiti,  is  killed. 

The  Haitian  National  Assembly 
chooses  as  President  Tancrede  Auguste. 

0. — The  Chilean  cabinet  resigns. 

Mulai  Hafid,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  ab- 
dicates in  favor  of  his  brother,  Mulai 
Youssef. 

10. — Montenegro  appeals  to  the  Pow- 
ers to  intervene  in  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Turkey. 

11. — The  Nicaraguan  rebel  forces  un- 
der General  Mena  bombard  Managua. 

14. — American  soldiers  in  the  lega- 
tion at  Managua,  Nicaragua,  assist  in 
the  defense  of  the  town  against  a  rebel 
force. 

16. — It  is  announced  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  departure  of  M.  Poincar6, 
that  the  Franco-Russian  entente  has 
been  reafllrmed. 

A  number  of  revolutionary  leaders 
are  arrested  at  Peking;  two  are  exe> 
cuted  at  the  direction  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai. 

Turks  massacre  a  number  of  Al- 
banian Christians  near  the  Montenegrin 
frontier. 


17. — Guillermo  Billlnghurst,  mayor  of 
Lima,  is  elected  President  of   Peru. 

The  Nicaraguan  rebels  capture  Leon 
with  the  slaughter  of  400  Government 
troops. 

20. — Juarez,  Mexico,  is  reoccupied  by 
Government  troops. 

21. — Bramwell  Booth  becomes  head 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

22. — The  French  Government  orders 
the  dissolution  of  all  unions  of  school 
teachers. 

25. — The  Turkish  Government  orders 
a  court  martial  of  all  persons  implicat- 
ed in  the  Kotschana   massacre. 

Turkish  inhabitants  of  Slenitza,  Ser- 
via,  massacre  a  number  of  native  Chris- 
tians. 

27. — Turkey  declines  to  consider  sug- 
gestions of  the  Powers  for  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  Albania. 

20. — Great  Britain  protests  to  China 
against  the  proposed  incorporation  of 
Tibet  as  a  province  of  the  Republic. 

30. — Great  Britain  demands  that 
China  abandon  an  expedition  to  Tibet 
for  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of 
China. 

81. — Nicaraguan  troops  win  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  revolutionists. 

SEPTEMBER 

7. — Turkey  and  Bulgaria  begin  prepa- 
rations for  war. 

It  is  announced  that  Turkey  and 
Italy  have  agreed  to  exchange  non- 
combatant  prisoners. 

9. — The  Servian  cabinet  resigns. 

11. — The  Chinese  Government  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  compre- 
hensive system   of  railways. 

12. — The  Russian  Duma  is  dissolved. 

13. — The  funeral  services  of  Mutsu- 
bito, late  Emperor  of  Japan,  are  held 
at  Tokio  and  the  body  is  conveyed  to 
Aoyama  in  solemn  procession ;  Count 
Nogi  and  his  wife  commit  suicide. 

14. — The  body  of  Mutsubito,  late  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  is  placed  In  the  im- 
perial mausoleum  at  Monoyama,  near 
Kioto. 

16. — The  Turkish  Government  sus- 
pends martial  law  in  Constantinople, 
and  extends  Albanian  concessions  to 
other   portions   of  the  empire. 

17. — The  United  States  informs 
Nicaragua  that  it  will  lend  strong 
moral  support  to  the  preservation  of 
good  government. 

The  Hungarian  Parliament  opens. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Netherlands 
opens. 

A  Turkish  force  is  defeated  with 
great  loss  near  Derna,  Tripoli. 

18. — Serious  socialist  riots  occur  in 
the  streets  of  Budapest. 

20. — American  forces  in  Nicaragua 
relieve  the  city  of  Granada  from  dan- 
ger of  famine. 
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21. — The  Chinese  Government  refuses 
the  terms  of  the  six-power  group  for 
a  $350,000,000  loan. 

23. — The  worst  typhoon  in  many 
years  in  Japan  causes  much  damage  to 
property. 

24. — Guillermo  BilUnghurst  is  inau- 
gurated President  of  Peru. 

Two  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  mu- 
tiny at  Wu-Chang. 

2S. — General  Mena,  the  Nicaraguan 
revolutionist,  surrenders  to  the  U.  S. 
forces. 

President  Madero  of  Mexico  offers 
amnesty  to  the  rebels. 

27. — A  large  demonstration  against 
home  rule  is  held  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

28. — A  covenant  of  resistance  to 
home  rule  for  Ireland  is  largely  signed 
in  Belfast  and  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

80. — Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  or- 
der the  mobilization  of  their  armies. 

OCTOBER 

1. — Belisarlo  Porras  is  inaugurated 
President  of  Panama. 

Turkey  decides  to  mobilize  the  whole 
of  her  regular  army  and.  first  reserves. 

8. — Spanish  railway  employees  pre- 
sent to  Premier  Canalejas  a  demand 
for  minimum  wage. 

Spain  begins  the  mobilization  of  a 
large  army  to  deal  with  the  railway 
strike. 

Hostilities  are  begun  between  Bul- 
garian and  Turkish  forces  on  the  Bul- 
garian frontier. 

4. — American  marines  capture  insur- 
gent position  near  Masaya,  Nicaragua, 
with  a  loss  of  four  dead  and  five  wound- 
ed ;  Government  troops  afterward  clear 
the  town  of  rebels. 

France  appeals  to  the  Powers  to  re- 
strain the  Balkan  States  and  to  force 
Turkey  to  grant  reforms  in  her  Euro- 
pean provinces. 

5. — Minor  engagements  between 
Turkish  troops  and  Montenegrin  and 
Bulgarian  forces  occur  on  Turkish  soil. 

6. — The  town  of  Leon,  Nicaragua, 
surrenders  to  the  American  forces. 

It  is  announced  at  Paris  that  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  accepted  the  proposals 
of  France  for  intervention  to  prevent 
a  Balkan  war. 

7. — ^The  British  Parliament  reassem- 
bles. 

It  is  announced  that  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Austria  accept  the  French 
proposal  that  they  act  as  mandatories 
of  the  Powers  to  prevent  war  in  the 
Balkans. 

8. — Bulgaria  declines  the  Powers'  of- 
fer of  intervention. 

Montenegro  declares  war  on  Turkey. 

8. — It  Is  reported  that  peace  has 
been  restored  in  Nicaragua. 


A  severe  engagement  occurs  between 
Montenegrin  and  Turkish'  forces  near 
Podgoritza. 

10. — After  32  hours*  fighting  the 
Turkish  commander  on  Detchitch  Moun- 
tain, near  Podgoritza,  surrenders  with 
a  majority  of  his  troops. 

12. — It  is  reported  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  that  General  Felix  Diaz,  nephew 
of  Porflrio  Diaz,  has  Joined  the  rebel- 
lion against  President  Madero. 

Italy  grants  Turkey  three  days  to 
consider  her  terms  of  peace. 

Montenegrin  troops  defeat  a  Turkish 
army  near  Scutari  and  invest  Tara- 
bosch. 

14. — It  is  announced  In  Berlin  that 
the  German  Government  has  decided  to 
create  a  state  monopoly  of  petroleum 
as  a  means  of  expelling  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Turkey  declines  to  allow  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Powers  to  secure  reforms 
in  Macedonia. 

Bulgaria,  acting  for  the  Balkan 
states,  presents  a  note  to  Turkey  de- 
manding the  reforms  indicated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

A  Turkish  force  invades  Servia ; 
Tushi  is  captured  by  the  Montenegrins ; 
Greece  admits  the  Cretan  deputies  to 
Parliament  and  demands  the  release 
of  Greek  vessels  confiscated  by  Tur- 
key. 

15. — A  protocol  of  peace  preliminaries 
is  signed  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland,  by 
Turkish  and  Italian  delegates. 

Turkey  withdraws  her  diplomatic 
representatives  from  Greece,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria. 

16. — General  Felix  Diaz,  with  a  rebel 
force  of  500  men,  enters  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  seizes  the  arsenal  and 
garrison. 

Montenegrin  troops  capture  Berana 
after  ten  days'  fighting. 

Prince  Charles  Max  Lichnowsky  is 
nominated  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
from  Germany. 

17. — The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties defeat  a  resolution  demanding  the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet,  and  at  the 
same  sitting  pass  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Madero  Government. 

Turkey  declares  war  against  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  and  hostilities  are  opened 
at  various  points  on  the  frontiers; 
Greece  and  Servia  declare  war  against 
Turkey. 

The  King  of  Italy  publishes  a  decree 
of  amnesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Trip- 
oli and  Cyrenaica,  guaranteeing  full 
religious  liberty. 

18. — ^The  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  con- 
cluding peace  between  Italy  and  Tur- 
key,  is   signed   at   Ouchy,    Switzerland. 

The  armies  of  Bulgaria,  Servia  and 
Greece  invade  Turkish  territory  and 
beigin  active  hostilities. 
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China  resumes  payment  of  the  Boxer 
indemnities. 

19. — Bulgarian  troops  capture  the 
town  of  Mustapha  Pasha,  near  Adrian- 
ople. 

The  Turkish  fleet  bombards  Verna,  a 
Bulgarian  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Russia  recognizes  the  independence  of 
northern  Manchuria. 

21. — The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
of  Canada  is  declared  to  be  an  illegal 
combination. 

22. — F.  D.  Monk,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Public  Works,   resigns. 

Greek  forces  occupy  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Lemnos. 

A   Servian   force   captures   Kotchana. 

23. — Mexican  troops  under  General 
Beltran  occupy  Vera  Cruz  and  capture 
General  Felix  Diaz  and  his  stafT. 

A  Servian  army  occupies  Novi-Bazar, 
near  the  Servian  border. 

24. — Bulgarian  troops  capture  Kirk 
Kilise,    taking    prisoner    1,200   Turks. 

26. — A  Bulgarian  army  begins  the 
siege   and   bombardment  of  Adrianople. 

A  two-day  battle  at  Koumanovo  re- 
sults in  a  victory  for  the  Servians. 

26. — A  Servian  army  captures  Us- 
kub,  the  Turkish  garrison  withdrawing 
to  Salonika. 

27. — General  Felix  Diaz  is  sentenced 
to  death  by  a  court  martial  at  Vera 
Cruz ;  the  execution  of  the  sentence  is 
halted  by  a  civil  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  Bulgarians  cut  the  railway  line 
from  Constantinople  to  Lule-Burgas  at 
Tcherkesske)ii,  50  miles  from  Constan- 
tinople. 

Bulgarian   forces   capture   Baba-Eskl. 

Montenegrin  forces  begin  the  bom- 
bardment of  Scutari. 

28. — France  and  Italy  conclude  an 
agreement  reciprocally  recognizing  the 
freedom  of  action  of  France  in  Morocco 
and  of  Italy  in  Libya. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  telegraphs  King 
Peter  of  Servla  his  congratulations  of 
the  success  of  the  Servian  armies  in 
Macedonia. 

20. — A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in 
Ecuador. 

Ghazi  Moukhtar  Pasha  resigns  as 
Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  Kiamil  Pasha. 

Servian    forces   occupy    Veles. 

30. — The  Bulgarian  army  defeats  the 
Turks  in  a  two-day  battle  near  Lule- 
Burgas  and  capture  the  town. 

Opposition  deputies  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  are  prevented  from  entering 
the  chamber  by  a  military  force. 

31. — British  and  French  warships  are 
ordered  to  Turkish  waters  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Christians  against  possible 
attacks. 

The  Bulgarian  army  at  Lule-Burgas 
completely  routs  the  main  Turkish 
army. 


NOVEMBER 

1. — General  elections  in  Cuba  result 
In'  the  election  of  Gen.  Mario  Menocal 
as  President  and  the  return  of  a  Con- 
servative government. 

2. — Elections  in  Nicaragua  result  in 
the  return  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
the  election  of  Adolfo  Diaz  as  presi- 
dent. 

8. — Turkey  applies  to  the  Powers  for 
mediation  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  establishment  of  peace. 

Greek  forces  capture  Prevesa. 

4. — France  declines  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  intervening  to  impose  an  arm- 
istice on  the  Balkan  States. 

5. — Turkey  appeals  to  the  Powers 
through  France  for  collective  mediation 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

6. — The  Turks  are  severely  defeated 
in  a  two-day  battle  between  Sarai  and 
Tchorlu. 

8. — Salonika  is  occupied  by  Greek 
troops  under  Crown  Prince  Constan- 
tine ;  the  Turks  massacre  large  num- 
bers of  Christians. 

The  Sheik-ul-Islam  summons  the 
Ulemas  to  organize  a  holy  war. 

10. — The  Turkish  Government  orders 
a  general  disarmament  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Constantinople. 

11. — The  Government  is  defeated  in  a 
vote  on  an  amendment  to  the  Home 
Rule  bill  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  does  not  resign. 

12. — Jose  Canalejas  y  Mendes,  pre- 
mier of  Spain,  is  shot  and  killed  by  an 
anarchist  In  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

The  Nobel  prize  for  physics  is  con- 
ferred upon  Gustaf  Dalen,  head  of  the 
Stockholm  Gas  Company ;  the  prize  for 
chemistry  is  divided  between  Prof. 
Griguard  of  Nancy  and  Prof.  Paul  Sa- 
batier  of  Toulouse. 

13. — It  is  announced  that  Archbishop 
Nouel  of  Santo  Domingo  is  to  become 
provisional  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  revolutionists  agreeing  to 
this  plan  suggested  by  the  American 
commissioners. 

Turkey  opens  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Balkan  allies  and  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  is  arranged. 

A  resolution  to  rescind  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  bill 
on  which  the  Government  was  defeated 
leads  to  riotous  scenes  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

14. — Count  Alvarado  de  Romanones, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
is  appointed  premier  of  Spain ;  he  re- 
tains all  the  members  of  the  Canalejas 
ministry. 

15. — Lu  Cheng-h slang  is  appointed 
Chinese  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEairs. 

The  Nobel  prize  for  literature  is 
awarded  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Ger- 
man poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist. 
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18. — Servian  troops  capture  Monastir. 

10. — Greece,  Servla,  and  Bulgaria 
make  a  joint  reply  to  Turkey's  request 
for  an  armistice. 

20. — China  opens  negotiations  with 
Russia  on  the  subject  of  Mongolia. 

A  hurricane  in  progress  since  the 
15tli  causes  large  loss  of  life  and 
property    in    Jamaica. 

31. — Prance  notifies  Turkey  that  she 
will  hold  Turkey  responsible  for  any 
violence  against  Christians. 

Turkey  rejects  the  Bulgarian  condi- 
tions for  an  armistice  and  fighting  is 
resumed  at  the  Tchatalja  lines. 

28. — Manuel  Calero  resigns  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico. 

24. — Negotiations  for  an  armistice 
are  resumed  between  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian delegates  at  Tchatalja. 

28. — Eladio  Victoria,  president  of  the 
Dominican   Republic,   resigns. 

The  fourth  Russian  Duma  assembles. 

Servian  troops  occupy  Durazzo,  Al- 
bania. 

Militant  suffragists  in  London  de- 
stroy mail  matter  in  post  boxes. 

SO.-^Arrangements  are  concluded  for 
an  armistice  between  Turkey  and  the 
Balkan  Allies. 

81. — A  Greek  torpedo  boat  attacks 
and  sinks  a  Turkish  battleship  in  Sa- 
lonika harbor. 

DECEMBER 

2. — Germany  warns  Russia  that  she 
will  support  Austria  should  hostilities 
arise  out  of  the  Austro-Servian  dif- 
ficulties. 

8. — ^An  armistice  agreement  is  signed 
between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  Servia 
and  Montenegro ;  Greece  refuses  to  con- 
sent to  the  conditions. 

4. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
approves  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Tur- 
key. 

It  is  announced  that  peace  negotia- 
tions between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  will  begin  in 
London,  Dec.   13. 

Premier  Saionji,  of  Japan,  and  his 
ministry,  resign. 

The  Catholic  Centre  party  in  the 
German  Reichstag  declares  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Chancellor,  von  Beth- 
ma  nn-Hollweg. 

The  Gorman  Chancellor  issues  an  or- 
der forbidding  members  of  the  Gennan 
diplomatic  corps  to  marry  women  of 
foreign   nations. 

8. — Premier  Borden,  of  Canada,  an- 
nounces that  Parliament  will  be  asked 
to  vote  $35,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  three  warships  as  Canada's  contri- 
bution  to  the  British   Navy. 

It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
General   Mena,   of   Nicaragua,   is  to   be 


released  from  detention  at  Panama  by 
the  United  States. 

7. — Germany  acquiesces  in  the  pro- 
posal of  Great  Britain  for  a  conference 
of  ambassadors  of  the  great  powers  on 
the  Balkan  situation. 

8. — It  is  ofllcially  announced  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  has  been  renewed  with- 
out alteration. 

0. — It  is  announced  that  Austria  has 
contracted  a  125,000,000  loan  in  New 
York. 

It  is  announced  that  no  award  of  the 
Nobel  prize  for  peace  will  be  made. 

12. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
completes  the  committee  stage  of  the 
Home   Rule   bill. 

14. — Gen.  Louis  Botha,  Premier  of 
South  Africa,  resigns. 

16. — Peace  conferences  between  rep- 
resentatives of  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
allies  begin  in  London. 

17. — The  peace  conference  in  London 
is  halted  to  allow  the  Turkish  delegates 
to  secure  authority  to  treat  with  dele- 
gates from  Greece. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ambassadors 
of  the  great  Powers  to  consider  the 
Balkan  question  is  held  in  London. 

A  naval  battle  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  vessels  occurs  outside  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  by  rescript, 
orders  Prince  Taro  Katsura  to  form  a 
cabinet. 

18. — Mexican  rebels  under  General 
Orozco  capture  Casas  Grandyi. 

Turkey  instructs  her  delegates  in 
London  to  admit  Greek  delegates  to  the 
peace  conference. 

It  is  announced  that  Austria  and 
Servia  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  Albanian  question. 

20. — The  Great  Powers  agree  on  the 
principle  of  autonomy  for  Albania  with 
a  provision  guaranteeing  Servia  com- 
mercial access  to  the  Adriatic. 

A  memorial  service  for  the  late 
Whitelaw  Reid  is  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  London. 

28. — The  Balkan  allies  present  in  the 
peace  conference  a  statement  of  their 
demands. 

An  attempt  is  made  at  Delhi  on  the 
life  of  Viscount  Hardinge,  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

Prince  Ludwig,  Regent  of  Bavaria, 
halts  a  movement  for  the  dethronement 
of  his  uncle.  King  Otto. 

25. — Dr.  Ellas  Malpartida,  Premier  of 
Peru,  resigns. 

2«. — Suffragettes  in  England  inter- 
fere with  signal  wires  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

Raymond  Poincar4  consents  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
France. 

28. — Turkey  offers  counter  proposals 
in  the  peace  conference  at  London. 
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AMERICAN   KEOBOLOOY 


Alger,  Philip  R.,  Washington,  Feb. 
28,  aged  52;  Captain,  U.  S.  N.,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

Anderson,  Carl  C.,  Fostorla,  O.,  Oct. 
1,  aged  84 ;  representative  In  Congress 
from  Ohio. 

AsTOR,  John  Jacob,  drowned  at  sea, 
April  16,  aged  47  ;  capitalist. 

Aycock,  Charles  Brantley,  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  April  4,  aged  58 ;  Governor  of 
North   Carolina,   1901-5. 

Atme,  Louis  Henri,  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
May  16,  aged  57 ;  U.  S.  consul-general 
at  Lisbon. 

Barton,  Clara,  Glen  Echo,  Md.,  April 
12,  aged  90 ;  founder  of  the  American 
Red  Cross   Society. 

BiNQHAM,  Henry  Harrison,  Washing- 
ton, March  23,  aged  70 ;  representative 
in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 

Boas,  Emll  Leopold,  New  York,  May 
3,  aged  58 ;  General  Manager,  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

Bonbrioht,  Daniel,  Daytona,  Fla., 
Nov.  27,  aged  81 ;  professor  of  Latin  in 
Northwestern    University. 

Borden,  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee, 
Oceanic,  N.  J.,  May  27,  aged  70 ;  cot- 
ton  manufacturer. 

Boss,  Lewis,  Albany,  Oct.  5,  aged 
66 ;  professor  of  astronomy  in  Union 
College  and  director  of  Dudley  Observa- 
tory. 

BowTER,  John  M.,  Tampa,  Fla., 
March  lo,  aged  59 ;  Rear-Admiral, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired ;  former  Superintend- 
ent  of   the   U.    S.    Naval   Academy. 

Brastow,  Lewis  Orsmond,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  Aug.  10,  aged  78 ;  former 
dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Brown,  Justus  Morris,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Dec.  21,  aged  72;  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Brush,  George  Jarvis,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Feb.  6,  aged  80 ;  mineralogist, 
Professor  Emeritus  in  SheflSeld  Scien- 
tific School  of  Yale  University. 

BuRNHAM,  Daniel  Hudson,  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  June  1,  aged  65  ;  archi- 
tect. 

Butt,  Archibald  Wllllngham,  drowned 
at  sea,  April  15,  aged  45  ;  Major,  U.  S. 
A.,  personal  aide  to  President  Taft. 

Califs,  Joseph  Mark,  Towanda,  Pa., 
Jan:  4,  aged  68 ;  Brigadier-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Caret,  Asa  Bacon,  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass.,  April  4,  aged  77 ;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Carleton,  WUl,  Brooklyn,  Dec.  18, 
aged  77 ;  poet. 

Carrinoton,  Henry  Beebe,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  aged  82 ;  Briga- 
dier-General, U.  S.  A.,  retired,  author 
of  historical  works. 

Casson^    Henry,     Washington,     Sept. 


23,    aged    69;    sergeant-at-arms    of   the 
House  of   Representatives. 

Clarke,  William  Newton,  De  Land, 
Fla. ;  professor  of  theology  In  Colgate 
University. 

Cleaves,  Henry  Bradstreet,  Portland, 
Me.,  June  22,  aged  72 ;  governor  of 
Maine,  1893-7. 

Collyer,  Rev.  Robert,  New  York,  Nov. 
30,  aged  83;  pastor  emeritus  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York. 

Connell,  Richard  E.,  Poughkeepsle, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  aged  55  ;  representative 
In  Congress  from  New  York. 

Cooper,  Philip  Henry,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  Dec.  29,  aged  08 ;  Rear-Admiral, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

Cramp,  Samuel  H.,  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
3,  aged  79 ;  shipbuilder. 

Crothers,  Austin  Lane,  Elkton,  Md., 
May  24,  aged  52 ;  governor  of  Mary- 
land,  1908-12. 

Crum,  William  Demos,  Charleston,  S. 
C,  Dec.  7,  aged  53;  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Liberia. 

Cutting,  William  Bayard,  New  York, 
March  1,  aged  62 ;  lawyer  and  civic 
reformer. 

Davenport,  Homer  Calvin,  New 
York,  May   2,  aged  44 ;   cartoonist. 

Dawson,  Thomas  Cleveland,  Wash- 
ington, May  1,  aged  47  ;  resident  diplo- 
matic officer  of   the   State  Department. 

Dean,  William  Lofthouse,  Boston, 
March  14,  aged  58 ;  marine  painter. 

Decker,  Sarah  Piatt,  San  Francisco, 
July  7 ;  former  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Despradelle,  Constant  Desire,  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  2,  aged  50  ;  architect,  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Dickens,  Alfred  Tennyson,  New 
York,   Jan.   2,  aged  66 ;  lecturer. 

DuPFiELD,  Henry  Martyn,  Detroit, 
July  13,  aged  70 ;  lawyer,  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers,  veteran  of  the 
Civil  and  Spanish   Wars. 

Dunbar,  Ralph  Oregon,  Olympla, 
Wash.,  Sept.  19,  aged  67 ;  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  Supreme  Court  of  Washington. 

Duncan,  Joseph  Wilson,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  May  14,  aged  58;  Briga- 
dier-General, U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  the 
Department  of  Texas. 

Dyer,  Charles   Gifford,   Chicago,   Feb. 

I,  aged  66;  artist. 

Eaton,  Daniel  Cady,  New  Haven,  May 

II,  aged  74 ;  professor  emeritus  of  his- 
tory and  criticism  of  art,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Evans,  Robley  Dungllson,  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  3,  aged  64 ;  Rear-Admiral, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

Everett,    William    Henry,    Newport, 
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R.  I.,  June  10,  aged  64;  Rear-Admlral, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

EwEBS,  Ezra  Pblletus,  Owenton,  Ky.. 
Jan.  16,  aged  74 ;  Brigadier-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Fablipy^  Joseph  Pearson,  April  6, 
aged  73 ;  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A., 
retired. 

Finch,  WllUam  Albert,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
March  31,  aged  57 ;  professor  of  law 
In  Cornell  University. 

Freeb,  Paul  Caspar,  Manila,  P.  I., 
April  17,  aged  50 ;  professor  of  chemis- 
try, and  dean  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  In  the  University  of 
the  Philippines. 

Funk,  Isaac  Kauffman,  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  April  4,  aged  72 ;  author,  editor, 
and   publisher. 

FcBNESs,  Horace  Howard,  Walling- 
ford.  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  aged  79;  Shake- 
spearean scholar. 

FuTBELLB,  Jacques,  drowned  at  sea, 
April  15,  aged  37 ;  novelist. 

Gates,  George  Augustus,  Winterha- 
Ten,  Fla.,  Nov.  20,  aged  60 ;  president 
of  Flsk  University. 

Goodwin,  William  Watson,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  15,  aged  81 ;  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Greek  Literature  in 
Harvard   University. 

GBAFTONy  Charles  Chapman,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  Aug.  30,  aged  82 ;  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant,  Frederick  Dent,  New  York, 
April  12,  aged  62;  Major-General,  U. 
S.  A.,  commanding  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision. 

Gbeenocgh,  George  Gordon,  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C.  June  27,  aged  67 ;  Brigadier- 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Griscoh,  Clement  Acton,  Haverford, 
Pa.,  Nov.  10,  aged  72 ;  financier. 

Hanscoh,  John  Forsyth,  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  30,  aged  70 ;  Rear-Admlral, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

Harahan,  James  Theodore,  Decatur, 
111.,  Jan.  22,  aged  68 ;  former  President 
of  the   Illinois  Central   Railroad. 

Habbis,  Henry  Burkhardt,  drowned 
at  sea,  April  15.  aged  45 ;  theatrical 
manager. 

Hartwell,  Alfred  Stedman,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  Oct.  29,  aged  76;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ha- 
waii,  1907-11. 

Hathaway,  Forrest  Henry,  Portland, 
Ore.,  July  29,  aged  67;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U.  8.  A.,  retired. 

Hawlet,  Edwin,  New  York,  Feb.  1, 
aged  63 ;  financier  and  railroad  mag- 
nate. 

Hates,  Edward  Mortimer,  Morgan- 
town.  N.  C,  Aug.  15,  aged  71 ;  Briga- 
dier-General, U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Heilner,  Lewis  Ca«s,  Brookljrn,  Jan. 
25,  aged  62;  Rear- Admiral,  U.  8.  N.,  re- 
tired, 

Heilprin,   Louis,    Brooklyn,    Feb.   12, 


aged  61 ;  author  and  editor  of  works  of 
reference. 

Hbyburn,  Weldon  Brinton,  Washing- 
ton,  Oct.  17,  aged  60 ;  U.  8.  senator 
from  Idaho  since  1902. 

Hill,  Frank  Davis,  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  Germany,  May  23,  aged  50 ;  U. 
8.  consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-Maine. 

Hill,  John  Fremont,  Augusta,  Me., 
March  16,  aged  56 ;  governor  of  Maine, 
1900-4. 

HOBBS,  Perry  L.,  Cleveland,  0.,  April 
6,  aged  51 ;  professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Howard,  Walter  Eugene,  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  April  12,  aged  63 ;  dean  of  Middle- 
bury   College. 

HrBBABO,  Elbert  Hamilton,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  4,  aged  63 ;  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Iowa. 

HuMD,  Thomas,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
July  15,  aged  76 ;  author  and  educa- 
tor, former  professor  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Huntington,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Uni- 
versity Place,  Neb.,  Feb.  8,  aged  82; 
author,  educator,  chancellor  emeritus  of 
Nebraska   Wesleyan   University. 

Jaogab,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus, 
Cannes,  France,  Dec.  13,  aged  78 ; 
bishop  of  the  American  Protestant 
Epi8(^opal  Church  in  Europe. 

Kino,  Hamilton,  Bangkok,  Slam, 
Sept.  1,  aged  60;  U.  8.  Minister  to 
Slam. 

Knox,  George  William,  Japan,  April 
25,  aged  59 ;  professor  of  theology  and 
history  of  religion  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical  Seminary. 

Lahberton,  Benjamin  Peffer,  Wash- 
ington, June  9,  aged  68 ;  Rear-Admlral, 
U.  8.  N.,  retired. 

Larrabee,  William,  Clermont,  la., 
Nov.  16,  aged  80;  governor  of  Iowa, 
1886-90. 

Lea,  Homer,  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  1, 
aged  35 ;  author,  American  general  of 
the  Chinese  revolutionists. 

Lenz,  Oscar  L.,  New  York,  June  25, 
aged  38 ;  sculptor. 

LocHREN,  William,  Minneapolis,  Jan. 
28,  aged  80;  former  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  and  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court. 

LoEB,  Morris,  Seabright,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
8,  aged  49 ;  former  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  New  York  University,  philan- 
thropist. 

Loos,  Charles  Louis,  Lexington,  Ky., 
Feb.  27,  aged  89 ;  professor  of  Greek, 
Kentucky  University,  and  president, 
1880-97. 

Lddden,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  Anthony, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Aug.  6,  aged  76 ;  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Syracuse. 

LuMLET,  Arthur,  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  27,  aged  74  ;  artist  and  illus- 
trator. 

MacArthur,       Arthur,       Milwaukee, 
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Sept    6,    aged    67 ;    lieutenant-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

MacCameron,  Robert  Lee,  New  York, 
Dec.  29,  aged  46 ;  painter. 

McOeb^  W.  J.,  Washington,  Sept  4, 
aged  59 ;  geologist,  anthropologist,  Sec- 
retary of  the  International  Waterways 
Commission. 

McHenrt^  John  Ociser,  Benton,  Pa., 
Dec.  27 ;  representative  In  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania  since  1907. 

Malby^  George  R.,  New  York,  July  5, 
aged  55 ;  representative  In  Congress 
from  New  York. 

Mallet,  John  Williams,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  Nov.  6,  aged  80;  professor 
emeritus  of  applied  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Virginia. 
,  Melville,  George  Wallace,  Philadel- 
phia, March  17,  aged  72 ;  rear-admiral, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired ;  former  Engineer-In- 
Chief  of  the  Navy. 

Merbiam,  Henry  Clay,  Portland,  Me., 
Nov.  18,  aged  75 ;  major-general,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired. 

MicoN,  Richard  Wilde,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, June  4,  aged  63 ;  professor  of 
fundamental  theology  and  systematic 
divinity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Fairfield,  Va. 

Millet,  Francis  David,  drowned  at 
sea,  April  15,  aged  65 ;  artist. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  Harrison, 
Philadelphia,  March  19,  aged  39 ;  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Morris,  Charles,  Portland,  Me.,  Oct 
27,  aged  69 ;  brigadier-general,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired. 

NicHOLLS,  Francis  Tlllon,  Thibodaux, 
La.,  Jan.  5,  aged  77 ;  former  Governor, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana. 

Nixon,  George  Stuart,  Washington, 
June  5,  aged  52 ;  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Noble,  John  Wlllock,  St.  Louis, 
March  22,  aged  80;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  President  Benjamin  Harri- 
son's cabinet. 

O'Reilly,  Robert  Maltland,  Wash- 
ington, Nov.  3,  aged  67 ;  major-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  surgeon-general,  U.  S. 
A.,  1902-9. 

Pearsons,  Daniel  Kimball,  Chicago, 
April  27,  aged  92 ;  philanthropist. 

Perry,  Alfred  Tyler,  Marietta,  O., 
Oct.  18,  aged  54 ;  president  of  Marietta 
College. 

Perry,  David  Brainerd,  Crete,  Neb., 
May  21,  aged  73 ;  president  of,  and 
professor  of  psychology  in,  Doane  Col- 
lege. 

Porter,  James  Davis,  Paris,  Tenn., 
May  19,  aged  84;  diplomatist,  governor 
of  Tennessee,  1874-8. 

Potter,  Louis,  New  York,  Aug.  29, 
aged  38;  sculptor. 

Powers,     Ridgley     Ceylon,     Brawley, 


Cal.,  Nov.  11,  aged  75 ;  governor  of 
Mississippi,   1871-74. 

Priest,  Henry,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  Sept 
27,  aged  65 ;  dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science,  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. 

Prime,  Ebenezer  Scudder,  Hunting- 
ton, N.  Y.,  April  27,  aged  65 ;  rear-ad- 
miral, U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

Ransdell,  Daniel  Moore,  Washington, 
Nov.  28,  aged  70 ;  sergeant-at-arms,  U. 
S.  Senate. 

Rayner,  Isidor,  Washington,  Nov.  25, 
aged  62 ;  U.  S.  senator  from  Maryland 
since  1905. 

Rbid,  Whitelaw,  London,  England, 
Dec.  15,  aged  75 ;  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain. 

Richards,  Eugene  Lamb,  Beach  Ha- 
ven, N.  J.,  Aug.  5,  aged  74 ;  professor 
emeritus  of  mathematics  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Richards,  William  Alford,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  July  26,  aged  63 ; 
governor  of  Wyoming,   1895-9. 

RoBiE,  I*^ederlck,  Gorham,  Me.,  Feb. 
2,  aged  89 ;  banker,  governor  of  Maine, 
1888-7. 

RoDENBOUGH,  Theophllus  Francis, 
New  York,  Dec.  19,  aged  74 ;  brigaoier- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

RoTCH,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston, 
April  5,  aged  51 ;  meteorologist  foun- 
der of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and 
professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Russell,  (Father)  John,  Detroit 
Mich.,  Nov.  4,  aged  90 ;  founder  of  the 
Prohibition  Party. 

Sanger,  Charles  Robert  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Feb.  25,  aged  51 ;  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Harvard  University. 

Sanoster,  Margaret  Elisabeth,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  June  3,  aged  74 ;  author 
and  editor. 

ScHREYVOGEL,  Charlcs,  Jan.  27,  aged 
51 ;  artist. 

Schwab,  Gustav  Henry,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Nov.  12,  aged  61 ;  merchant 
shipping  agent. 

Scruggs,  William  Lindsay,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,   July  18,  aged  70 ;  diplomat 

Sears,  Clinton  Brooks,  New  York, 
Feb.  16,  aged  67 ;  brigadier-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Shaw,  Robert  Wilmington,  Del.,  July 
18,  aged  53 ;  etcher. 

Sherman,  James  Schoolcraft  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  aged  57;  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States. 

Smiley,  Albert  Keith,  Redlands,  Cal., 
Dec.  2,  aged  84 ;  peace  advocate,  foun- 
der of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference. 

Smith,  Franklin  Guest  Washington, 
Oct.  7,  aged  72 ;  brigadier-general,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired. 

Smith,  Gerrit  Darien,  Conn.,  July 
21,  aged  52 ;  organist  and  choirmaster. 

Smith,  John  Bernhardt  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,   March  12,  aged  63;   state 
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entomologist  of  New  Jersey,  professor 
of  entomology  In  Rutgers  College. 

Smith^  William,  Pelham  Manor,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  17,  aged  80;  brigadier-gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  retired ;  paymaster  of 
Volunteers  In  the  Civil  War  and  late 
Paymaster  General. 

Snowdbn,  Archibald  Loudon,  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  6;  diplomat,  former  Min- 
ister to  Greece  and  Spain. 

SoBSBT,  William  Brooks,  Clinton, 
Mass.,  March  26,  aged  60;  diplomat, 
minister  to  Bolivia,  1902-9. 

Spanolkr^  Henry  Wilson,  Philadel- 
phia, March  18,  aged  54 ;  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Straus^  Isldor,  drowned  at  sea,  April 
15,  aged  67 ;  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist, representative  In  Congress  from 
New   York,   1893-5. 

Sumner,  Edwin  Vose,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  23,  aged  77;  brigadier-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Tait,  Royal  Chapln,  Providence,  R 
I.,  June  4,  aged  90 ;  former  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Tabr,  Ralph  Stockman,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  March  21,  aged  48 ;  geographer  and 
explorer,  professor  of  physical  geog- 
raphy in  Cornell  University. 

Taylor,  Robert  Love,  Washington, 
March  31,  aged  61 ;  U.  S.  senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Terrell,    Alexander    Watklns,    Min- 


eral Springs,  Texas,  Sept.  9,  aged  84; 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Turkey,  1898-7. 

Terrell,  Joseph  Meriwether,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Nov.  17,  aged  51 ;  governor  of 
Georgia,  1902-8;  U.  S.  senator  from 
Georgia,  1910-11. 

Trton,  James  Rufus,  Brooklyn, 
March  19,  aged  74;  late  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Utter,  George  Herbert,  Westerly,  R. 
I.,  Nov.  3,  aged  58 ;  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  1905-6,  representative  In  Con- 
gress since  1911. 

Warren,  Henry  White,  Denver,  Col., 
July  23,  aged  81 ;  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

Weaver^  James  Balrd,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Feb.  6,  aged  79;  representative 
In  Congress  from  Iowa,  1879-81  and 
1885-9;  twice  Populist  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Wells,  Almond  Brown,  Geneva,  N. 
Y,  Sept.  7,  aged  70 ;  brigadier-general, 
U.   S.  A.,  retired. 

WiCKLippE,  Robert  C,  Washington, 
June  11,  aged  38 ;  representative  In 
Congress  from  Louisiana. 

Wright,  Sophie  B..  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  10,  aged  46 ;  educator  and 
philanthropist. 

Wright,  Wilbur.  Dayton,  Ohio,  May 
30,  aged  45,  aviator  and  aeroplane 
builder. 

You  NO,  Luden,  New  York,  Oct  2, 
aged  60 ;  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N. 


FOBEiaK   NEOBOLOaY 


VON  Aehrenthal,  Count  Aloys,  Vi- 
enna, Feb.  17,  aged  58;  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Alma-Tadbma,  Sir  Lawrence,  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  June  24,  aged  76; 
painter  of  classical  subjects. 

AuBRT,  Augusto,  Taranto,  Italy, 
March  4,  aged  76 ;  vice-admiral  In  the 
Italian  Navy,  In  command  of  the 
Italian   attacking   fleet   against  Turkey. 

Barb,  Robert,  London,  England,  Oct. 
20,  aged  62;  novelist. 

Bernat,  Julie  (Mme.  Judith),  Paris, 
Oct.   27,   aged  85 ;   actress. 

VON  BiEBERSTEiN,  Baron  Odolf  Mar- 
schall,  Baden-Weller,  Germany,  Sept. 
24,  aged  70 ;  German  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain. 

BiERNAERT,  Augustc  Marie  Francois, 
Lucerne,  Switzerland,  Oct.  6,  aged  83 ; 
Belgian  statesman   and   peace  advocate. 

Blackwood,  William,  London,  Eng- 
land, Nov.  11,  aged  76;  editor  of 
BUickiCOOd'8  Magazine. 

Blake,  Edward,  Toronto,  Canada, 
March  1,  aged  79 ;  Canadian  statesman. 

Booth,  William,  Hadleywood,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  20,  aged  83;  founder  and 
head  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Brisson,       Eugene       Henri,       Paris. 


France,  April  14,  aged  76 ;  President  of 
the  French   Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Browning,  Robert  Wiedemann  Bar- 
rett, Asolo,  Italy,  July  8,  aged  63; 
painter,  only  son  of  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth  Barrett  Browning.  # 

Canalejas  X  Mendes,  Jose,  Madrid, 
Spain,  Nov.  12,  Premier  of  Spain. 

Cartwright,  Sir  Richard,  Kingston, 
Ont.,  Sept.  24,  aged  77 ;  former  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Clouston,  Sir  Edward  Seaborne, 
Bart.,  Montreal,  Nov.  23,  aged  63;  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal. 

Coleridge-Taylor,  Samuel,  London, 
Sept.  1,  aged  37 ;  composer. 

Corral,  Ramon,  Paris,  France,  Nov. 
10,  aged  58 ;  Vice-President  of  Mexico, 
1904-11. 

Cumberland,  George  William,  Prince 
of,  Friesack,  Germany,  May  20,  aged 
32 ;  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, legal  heir  to  the  thrones  of  Han- 
over and  Brunswick. 

Dahn,  Felix  S.,  Breslau,  Germany, 
Jan.  3,  aged  77 ;  historian,  novelist  and 
poet. 

Darwin,  Sir  George  Howard,  London, 
England,  Dec.  7,  aged  67 ;  professor  of 
astronomy   in    Cambridge    University. 
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Delacnat-Bkllevillb,  Louis,  Paris, 
Feb.  10,  aged  69 ;  noted  French  engi- 
neer. •    • 

Detaille^  Jean  Baptlste  Edouard, 
Paris,  France,  Dec.  24,  aged  64 ;  military 
painter. 

Fairbairn,  Andrew  Martin,  Oxford, 
England,  Feb.  9,  aged  74 ;  principal 
emeritus,  Mansfield  College,   Oxford. 

Fife,  Alexander  William  George  Duff, 
Duke  of,  Assuan,  Egypt,  Jan.  29,  aged 
62. 

Frederick  VIII,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
May  14,  aged  6S ;  King  of  Denmark. 

FuRNESs,  Christopher,  Baron  Grant- 
ley,  London,  Nov.  10,  aged  60 ;  ship- 
builder and  owner. 

Hays,  Charles  Melville,  drowned  at 
sea,  April  15,  aged  55 ;  president  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Hertel,  Albert,  Feb.  20,  aged  68; 
German  landscape  painter. 

Holmes,  Rt.  Rev.  George,  Feb.  3, 
aged  53;  Bishop  of  Athabasca,  Canada. 

Honda,  Yoichi,  March  26,  aged  63 ; 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Ja- 
pan. 

Ishimoto,  Shiaroku,  Tokio,  Japan, 
April  2,  aged  57 ;  Minister  of  War  In 
the  Japanese  cabinet. 

John,  Grlfllth,  London,  England, 
July  25,  aged  80 ;  pioneer  missionary 
in  central  China. 

Kitchener,  Sir  Frederick  Walter, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  March  7,  aged  53 ; 
Governor  of  Bermuda. 

Labouchere,  Henry,  Florence,  Italy, 
Jan.  16,  aged  80 ;  journalist  and  parlia- 
mentarian, editor  of  London  Truth. 

Lang,  Andrew,  Banchory,  Scotland, 
July  20,   aged   68 ;  author. 

Leconte,  Clncinnatus,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti,  Aug.  8;   President  of  Haiti. 

LepebvUe,  Jules  Joseph,  Feb.  24, 
aged  78 ;  French   painter. 

Lemoine,  Sir  James  MacPherson, 
Quebec,  Feb.  5,  aged  86 ;  Canadian  his- 
torian and  naturalist. 

Leroy-Beauliec,  Henri  Jean  Bap- 
tlste Anatole,  Paris,  France,  June  16, 
aged  70 ;  director  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  author,  publicist,  and  peace  ad- 
vocate. 

Lister,  Joseph,  Baron,  London,  Feb. 
11,  aged  84 ;  discoverer  of  antiseptic 
methods  in  surgery. 

Lister,  Sir  Reginald,  Tangier,  Mo- 
rocco, Nov.  10,  aged  47 ;  British  Min- 
ister to  Morocco  since  1908. 

LoYSON,  Abb6  Charles  (P&re  Hya- 
dnthe),  Feb.  9,  aged  85  ;  French  preacher. 

LuiTPOLD,  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria, 
Munich,  Dec.  12,  aged  91. 

Luxemburg,  William  Alexander, 
Grand  Duke  of,  Luxemburg,  Germany, 
Feb.  25,  aged  59. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  Folkstone,  Eng- 
land. April  24,  aged  81 ;  novelist  and 
historian. 


Marti  NO,  Commendatore  Eduardo  de, 
London,  May  22,  aged  70 ;  marine 
painter. 

Massenet,  Jules  Emile  Fr6d4rlc 
Paris,  France,  Aug.  13,  aged  70 ;  com- 
poser. 

MoNOD,  Gabriel  Jacques  Jean,  Ver- 
sailles, France,  April  10,  aged  68 ; 
French  historian. 

Moss,  Sir  Charles,  Toronto,  Can.. 
Oct.  11,  aged  72 ;  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Ontario  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mutsuhito,  Tokio,  Japan,  July  30, 
aged  59 ;  Emperor  of  Japan. 

NoGi,  Count  Maresuke,  Tokio,  Japan, 
Sept.  13,  aged  63 ;  Supreme  Military 
councilor  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Ostbn-Sacken,  Count  Nicolal  Dmi- 
tri jevitch  von  der,  Monte  Carlo,  May 
22,  aged  81 ;  Russian  Ambassador  to 
the  German  Empire. 

Pascoli,  Giovanni,  Bologna,  Italy, 
April  6,  aged  57 ;  Italian  poet,  profes- 
sor of  Italian  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna. 

Passy,  Frederic,  Paris,  France,  June 
12,  aged  90 ;  French  economist,  author, 
and  peace  advocate. 

PoiNCAiRfi,  Jules  Henri,  Paris, 
France,  July  17,  aged  58 ;  mathemati- 
cian. 

Richards,  Sir  Frederick  William, 
London,  England.  Sept.  28,  aged  78 ; 
Admiral  of   the  British   Fleet. 

Rio  Branco,  Baron  do.  Rio  Janeiro, 
Feb.  10 ;  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Riviere,  Louis  Auguste  Theodore, 
Paris,  France,  Nov.  9,  aged  61 ;  sculp- 
tor. 

RoMANA,  Alejandro  Lopez  de,  Lima, 
Peru,  May  27 ;  President  of  Peru,  1899- 
1903. 

Salmon,  Sir  Nowell,  Feb.  14,  aged 
77 ;  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet. 

Skbat,  Walter  William,  London,  Oct. 
7,  aged  77 ;  philologist,  professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon    in    Cambridge    University. 

Stead,  William  Thomas,  drowned  at 
sea,  April  16,  aged  62 ;  journalist  and 
author. 

Strindbero,  Auguste,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  May  14,  aged  63 ;  Swedish  nov- 
elist and  dramatist. 

SuvoRiN,  Alexis,  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, Aug.  24,  aged  78;  novelist,  drama- 
tist,   and   journalist. 

Tinel,  Edgar,  Brussels,  Oct.  28,  aged 
58 ;  composer,  director  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  at  Brussels. 

VON  Kiderlen-Waechter,  Arthur, 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  Dec.  30,  aged  60 ; 
German  Secretary  of  Foreign  AflFairs. 

White,  Sir  George  Stuart,  London, 
June  24,  aged  76 ;  Field  Marshal  in  the 
British  Army. 

WiENiAWSKi,  Joseph,  Nov.  16,  aged 
74 ;  Polish   pianist. 
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Calcium  cyanamide.  Su  Nitro- 
gen. 

—  cbloride.  pbarmacology  of,  703 

—  bypocblorlte,    water    purifica- 

tion by.  639.  718 
California,  agricultural  education 
in.  452 

—  civil  service  in,  160 

—  Conservation  Commission,  260 

—  constitution    of,    amendments 

to.  169.  182.  337 

—  codperatlve  societies  in.  385 

—  Democratic  primary  in,  15 

—  direct-primary  law  of.  160 

—  education  in,  blgber,  808 
•—  electoral  vote  of.  41 

—  etbnologlcal  investigations  in. 

683 

—  female  labor  law  of.  237 

—  Immigration  Commission.  383 

—  industrial-accident  law  of.  413 

—  irrigation  in.  256.  259,  260 

—  local  option  in.  395 

—  municipal  accounting  in.  201 
bome  rule  in,  191 

—  parole  system  in.  443 

—  presidential     preference     pri- 

mary in.  9.  63 

—  prison  reforms  in.  439 

—  Progressive  party  in,  26 

—  PubUc  Utilities  Act  of,  281 

—  punisbment  of  graft  bi,  435 

—  Railroad  Commission  of.  281 

—  repenting  of  venereal  diseases 

in.  429 

—  Republican  ticket  in.  26 

—  Taft  electors  In,  26 

—  University     of.     Agricultural 

College,  452 

Hindoo  soholarsbips  in,  808 

Ubrary,  818 

—  workmen's  compensation  law 

of.  420 
Camorrlsts.  trial  of,  138 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  377 
Campaign  funds,  investigation  of. 

48 

—  —  of  principal  parties,  44 


Campaign  funds,  publicity  of.  70 

—  Presideutlal  {su  aUo  names  of 

parties),  1-44 

—  publicity  pampblets,  70 
Canada.  121-126 

—  agriculture  In,  125 

—  arcbeologtcal  Investigations  in. 

680 

—  area  of.  by  provinces.  124 

—  Cabinet  of,  122 

—  cburcb  union  in,  740 

—  etbnologlcal  investigations  in, 

680 

—  expenditure  of,  125 

—  explorations  in.  624 

—  flsberies  treaty  of,  wltb  U.  8.. 

73 

—  foreign  trade  of,  125 

—  immigration  into,  124 

—  international  relations  of.  72 

—  legislation  in.  125 

—  liquor  traffic  in.  396 

—  manufactures  in,  125 

—  naval  poUcy  of,  121-123 

—  Ne  temere  decree  in,  123 

—  population  of,  124 

—  provincial  boundaries  in,  123 

—  railways  of.  124 

—  reciprocity  of,  wltb  tbe  U.  S. 

See  Reciprocity.   • 

—  revenue  of.  125 

—  tarUl  argreement  of,  wltb  West 

Indies.  125 
Canadian  boundary.    Su  Bound- 
ary Commission. 

—  reciprocity.    Su  Reciprocity. 
Act.  332 

—  wood  pulp,  free  admission  of, 

72 
Canadium.  630 
Canal  boats,  statistics  of.  525 

—  Panama.    Su  Panama  Canal. 

—  Zone.    Su  Panama  Canal. 
Canals,    commercial    movements 

on.  551 

—  dimensions  of.  529 
Canalejas  y  Mendes.  Jose,  assas- 
sination of.  140 

Cancer,    deatbs   from,  by  coun- 
tries. 727 

—  serum  treatment  of,  709 
Canevaro  case,  award  in.  86 
Canteen  army,  liquor  In.  396 
Canvas  tables.  497 

Cape  Fear  River,  improvement  of. 
266 

—  Lookout.  N.  C,  barbor  of.  266 
Capital    punisbment,    views    of 

governors  on,  437 
Car  demurrage  bureaus.  541 
Carey  Act  lands.  247.  258 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national   Peace,     105,    106, 
231,  815 

—  Foundation  for  tbe  Advance- 

ment of  Teacblng.  814 

—  Institution.  599.  609 
Carrel.  Alexis.  695.  699.  704 
Cartograpby.  621 

Cast  iron,  effect  of  superbeated 

steam  on,  590 
Catalysers,  properties  of.  647 
Catbedral  of  St.  Jobn  tbe  Divine. 

735 
Cattle,  diseases  of.  462 
•^industry.  460 

—  price  of.  481 

—  statistics  of.  482 
Cavalry.    Su  Army. 
Cement,  autoclave  test  for,  561 
-^  materials.  Investigations  of,  251 

850 


Cement,  production  of,  U.  S.»  505. 

506.  508.  561 
Coisus  of  agriculture.  482 

—  of  education,  790-793 

—  of  borUculture,.  469 

—  of  irrigation.  255-257 

—  of  mines  and  quarries,  500.  501 

—  of  population.  Su  Population. 

—  Office.  155 

Central    America.    IntematS<mal 

Railways  of.  Ill 
a  visit  of  Secretary  Knox  to. 

79 

—  Am^lcan  Conferenee.  Fourtb. 

115 

independence,  celebration  of. 

109 

—  stations,  statistics  of,  562 
Cerebrosides.  634 

Cbafin,  Eugene  W..  nominated  for 
President.  29.  397 

—  vote  for.  1908  and  1912.   41. 

150 
Cbamber  of  Commerce  of  tbe  U» 

S.  A..  328 
Cbambers  of  Commerce.   Inter- 

national  Congress  of.  329 
Cbamplain  Canal,  traffic  of.  652  * 
Cbarcoal  iron,  491 
Cbaritles    and    Correction,    Kaf- 

tional  Conference  of,  425 
state  conferences  of.  425 

—  Associated,    organisation    of, 

446 
Cbarity.  444-449 

—  care  of  epileptics,  446 

of  tbe  feeble-minded.  446 

of  tbe  insane,  445 

—  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

447-449 

—  public  supervision  of.  444 

—  voluntary  agencies  of,  446 
Cbarleston,  barbor  improvement 

at.  266 
Cbarter.  Los  Angeles  county,  100  , 
Cbattanooga.   city   planning   In.' 

205 
Cbecks,   uniform   legislation  on. 

329.  352 
Cbemical  analysis  by  means  of 

ligbt,  627 

—  englneming,  645-652 

~--  industry,  statistics  of,  514 

—  reactions,  cbange  of  welgbt  in. 

628 

emission  of  electrons  In.  627 

emission  of  ligbt  in.  627 

—  syntbesis  in  nutrition.  633.  636 

—  tariff  blU.  332 
Cbemistry.  626-652 

—  actlnoebemistry.  627 

—  agricultural.  641-643 

—  Applied.    International    C<m- 

gress  of.  651 

—  biological,  633-636 

—  Bureau  of,  154,  451 

—  electrocbemlstry.  643-^5 

—  industrial.  645-652 

—  inorganic.  626-630 

-^  of  food  and  nutrition.  636-638 

—  OTvanic.  630-633 

—  pbotocbemistry.  627 

—  pbysical.  626-«80 

—  I^et,  642 

—  sanitary.  638-641 
Cbemotboapy.  635 

Cberokee  Indians,  etbaology  of. 

682 
Cbesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

traffic  of.  552 
Cbestnut  bark  disease,  463.  472 
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Chleaco  moA  Alton  Railroad,  dl- 

netortkU  of.  641 
CblcAffo.  buUding  code  vloUUoiit 

In.  216 
^-  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention.  210 
•^^  of  Public  Effloiency.  197 

—  city  planning  in.  204 

—  ClTlc  Beauty  Commiaiion.  204 

—  dvil  serriee  in.  109 
elaailflcation  of.  197 

—  domestic  relatkos  court  of,  436 

—  graft  in.  216 

—  harlxn'  improvement  at.  267 

—  Juvenile  court  of,  431 

~-  manufacturee  of,  612.  613 

—  milk  supply  In.  434 

—  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ran- 

roadsyBtem.  640 

—  park  administration  In.  197 

—  police  investigation  in.  213-216 

—  railroad  terminal  scheme  of. 

666 

—  segregation  of  vice  in,  429 

—  sewage  disposal  in,  290 

—  smoke  i»evaitlon  in.  217 

—  street-railway    franchises    In. 

279 
^  subway  scheme  of.  667 

—  University  of.  813 

—  —  College  of  Commerce,  388 
Ubrarr  building  of,  818 

—  Vice  Commission  of,  429 

crusade  in,  211 

Child  labor,  416,  434 

—  welfare.  431-436 
'-  —  associations.  432 
exhibits,  432 

—  —  International  Bureau  of.  432 
Children,  dependent,  care  of.  432 
'-  institutions  for.  433 
Children's  Bureau.  156.  416.  431, 

723.  789 
ChUe.  118 
Chlllicothe.    Mo.,    public-service 

commisBion.  283 
China,  144-147 

—  abdication  of  Emp«-or  of.  146 

—  Christianity  in.  742 

—  foreign  advisers  of.  98 

—  Holy  Catholic  Church  of.  736 

—  international  relations  of.  93- 

98 

—  loan  negotiations  of.  94-96 
•^  Mongolian  question  in,  96 

—  National  Assembly  of,  147 

—  relations  of.  with  Great  Bri- 

tain. 97 

—  —  with  Russia.  96 

—  Republic  of.  145-147 

—  revolution  in.  144 

—  Tibetan  question  In.  97 

—  U.  S.  troops  In.  294 
Chloride  process  of  water  purifi- 
cation. 639 

Chloroform,  properties  of.  646 
Chlorosis  in  plants.  463 
Christian  X.  King  of  Denmark. 

134 
Chronology,  American.  820-830 

—  foreign.  831-839 

Church    federation    and    union. 

739-741 
Churches.      Se4    al90    Religious 

bodies. 

—  federation  of.  for  social  service. 

379 

—  of  Christ.  Federal  Council  of. 

378.  740 

—  social  work  of.  378-380 
Cincinnati  and  Springfield  Rail- 
road, purchase  of.  641 


Cincinnati,  charity  organisation 
in.  444 

—  Child  Welfare  Association.  432 

—  civil  service  In.  169 

'-  Symphony  Orchestra.  767 

—  Vocation  Bureau,  389 
Circuit  courts,  federal.  164.  231 
of  Appeals,  U.  S..  164 

—  Judges,  federal.  166 
Circuits.  Judicial,  federal,  164 
City  managers.    See  Commteion 

government. 

—  planning,  208-207.  763 

—  —  National    Conference    on. 

206 
Cities,  effect  on  local  climate.  616 

—  manufactures  in.  statistics  of. 

613.  619 

—  principal,  financial  statistics  of. 

220.  221 

manufactures  of.  613 

Citlsenship,  Bureau  of.  161 
Civic  Federation.  National.  402 

—  secretary,  profession  of.  200 
Civil  engineulng.  664-662 

—  service.  167-170 

Commission,  U.  8..  166 

•~-  —  Commissions.  National  As- 
sembly of.  170 

federal,  extension  of,  167 

•  'gag"  order  in,  167 

merit  system  in,  167 

removals  in.  167 

superannuation  in.  168 

tenure  of  ofBce  in.  168 

in  political  platforms,  168 

legal  decisions  affecting,  170 

municipal.  169 

Reform  League.  National. 

170 

sute.  169 

Claetta.  Wilhelm.  777 
Clapp.  Moses  E.,  48 
Clark,    Champ,    abandoned    by 
Bryan,  18 

—  attacks  Bryan,  19 

—  candidacy    of.    supported    by 

Bryan.  16 

—  endorsed  by  Iowa  convention. 

15 

in  California  primary.  16 

in  nilnols  primary.  16 

in  Nebraska  primary.  16 

—  placed  In  nomination.  18 

—  vote  for,  in  Democratic  Na- 

tional Convention.  19 
Classical  Studies.  School  of,  751 
Classiflcation   of   property.     See 

Taxation. 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  84 
Clay   deposts.   investigations  of. 

251 

—  products  industry,  statistics  of. 

514 
Cleveland,  dependent  children  In, 
433 

—  manufactures  of.  513 

—  police  administration  In.  215 

—  street-railway    franchises    in, 

279 

—  vice  investigations  in.  212 
Climate,    changes   of.    pulsatory 

theory  of,  683 

—  effect  of  cities  on.  616 

—  influmce  of,   on   race   move- 

ments. 615 
Climatology.  616 
Clothing,    principal    cotters    of 

noanufacture  of.  612 
Coal,  anthracite,  cases,  decision 

in,  50 

B51 


Coal,  anthracite,  industry,  486 
~~  —  price  of,  406  ^ 

—  exports  of,  486 

'-  freight  rates  on,  647 

—  industry.  486^87 

—  lands,  classiflcation  of.  249 
surface  titles  to,  246 

^  lands  withdrawn  from  entry. 
249 

—  mine  tcldentB,  487 

—  mining.  487 

—  origin  of.  609 

—  price  of,  406.  486 

—  production  of.  U.  S.,  486,  606, 

606.  608 
world's,  502.  608 

—  resources,    investigatSona    of; 

249. 251 

—  shipments  of.   from  Atlantic 

ports.  549 

—  —  on  canals.  662 

—  strike,  anthracite,  406,  486 
British,  129 

West  Virginia.  487 

—  waste  of.  570 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  166 

—  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.    See 

Army. 

—  defense    vessels    in    principal 

navies.  309 

—  to  coast  water  trafBc,  660 
Coastwise  commerce,  549 

—  vessels,  statistics  of.  525 
Cobalt.  Ont..  sUver  mining  at; 

484.  494 
Cceur  d'Alene.  Idaho,   silver-lead 

ores  of,  608 
Coffee.  Brazilian,  valorisation  of; 

86,  327 
Coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  504 
Coke  Industry.  486 

—  production  of.  U.  S..  505.  506; 

508 
Cold  storage.  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on.  406.  721 

—  relation  of.  to  public  health.  721 
Coleman.  Norman  J..  457 
Colleges.     See   Universities   and 

Colleges. 

—  agricultural.     See   Education. 

agricultural. 
Corners.  U.  S.  Navy.  306 
Colombia.  118 

—  recall  of  Sefior  Osplna  by.  80 
Colorado,  bank  deposits,  guaran- 
tee of.  351 

—  <»unpaign    against    tuberculo- 

sis in.  448 

—  care  of  defectives  In,  446 

—  Carey  act  lands  in.  259 

—  Coal  TraflBc  Assn.  v.  Denver  A 

Rio    Grande    Railroad    Co^ 
546 

—  constitution    of.    amendments 

to.  182 

—  direct  election  of  U.  S.  sena- 

tors in.  59 

—  direct-primary  law  of.  60 

—  irrigation  in.  256 

—  public  utilities  court  of,  281 

—  publicity  pamphlets  in.  71 

—  recall  in.  65 

of  Judicial  decisions.  67 

—  Republican  convention.  7 
Columbia.  District  of.    See  Dl* 

trict  of  Columbia. 

—  River,  improvement  of,  267 

tirafllc  of.  653  " 

Columbus.  Springfield  A  Cincin- 
nati Railroad,  purchase  of; 
541 
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Golumbiis,  street  r»ilway  fnm- 
ebliesln.  279 

Ck>inet8,  001 

€k>mineroe  and  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of.  154 

€k>inineroe.  Cbambers  of.  S€$ 
Chambers  of  Commeroe. 

—  ooastwlae.  540 

—  Court.  45,  165.  282 

—  domestle.  of  Great  lAkes.  650 
«— — on  canals.  551 

«— — on  rivers.  552 

—  foreign,  (96$  alto  Imports  and 

Exports).  815.  520-584 

—  —  and  DomesUo,  Bureau  of, 

155 
U.  8..  sblpping  In.  525,  520 

—  interstate.  5m  Intovtate  com- 

meroe. 

—  of  the  principal  countries.  148 

—  on  inland  waterwajrs.  550-553 
Commercial  and  business  educsr 

tlon.  388 

—  statistics.     International    bu- 

reau of.  820 
Commission   government,   adop- 
tion of.  103.  104 

—  attitude  of  Sodallsts  on.  28 

—  constitutionality  of.  237 

—  Indiana  business  plan  of.  104 

—  Sumter  plan  of,  103 
Commissions.     Set  Special  sub- 
jects. 

Comstock  Lode,  silver  mining  on, 

484 
Conant.  Lutho*.  155 
Conciliation,  in  labor  disputes.  402 

—  International  Association  for, 

106 

Concordia.  Kan..''municlpal  thea- 
tre. 284 

Concrete,  561 

—  bridges.  555 

—  roads.  264.  205 
Conference,  of  Governors,  50 

—  on  Faith  and  Order.  World. 

735 
Congo.     Fnacth.      See    French 

Congo. 
Congregational  Church.  720 
Congress,  appropriations  of.  1000- 

1913.  157.  330 

—  Library  of.  156 

appropriation  for,  780 

^62d,  House  of  Representa- 
tives In,  150 

—  —  proceedings  of.  44-50 

—  —  Senate  In,  166 

second  session  of.  157.  220 

third  session  of.  40 

—  63d.  160-163 

— — Democratic  control  of.  42 

—  —  extra  session  of,  44 

House   of   Represoitatlves 

in.  161-163 

Senate  in.  160 

Conifers,  morphology  of,  672 
Connecticut,  care  of  epileptics  in. 
.446 

—  constitution   of.   amendments 

to.  183 

—  Harbor  Commission.  274 

—  Progressive  party  In.  23 

—  Republican  convention.  8 
Consolidated   Gas   Co.   of   New 

York.  280 

—  schools,  703 

Constitution.  iedarBl,  amend- 
ments to.  46.  58.  158.  334 

—  election  of  senators.  58 

—  income  tax.  334 


C<mstitatlon,  federal,  m^hod  of 
amendment  of.  46. 168 

Constitutions,  state,  amendments 
to  dee  aiio  special  toptos), 
182-100 

flnanclal,  837 

—  table  of.  174 
ConsUtuUonal  Uws.  284-238 
Constitutionality  of  state  leglsla- 

Uon.  285 
Consular  Bureau.  151 

—  invoices,  unif wmity  of,  320 

—  Servioe.  165 

Dhrector  of.  151 

Contract,  freedom  of,  237 

—  Uwof,  243 

Conventions,  political.  5m  names 

of  parties. 
Convict  labor.    See  Prison  labor. 
Cooking,  electric  564 
Cooperation.  384-387 

—  in  stock  breeding,  450 
Cooperative  credit,  386 

—  schools.  700.  707 

—  societies.  884 

—  stores.  884-380 
Copartoershlp  housing.  380 
Copper,  electrtdytlc  refining  of. 

044 

—  In  steel.  400 

—  metallurgy  of,  401-404 

—  mining,  484 

—  ores  of  Butte.  Mont..  008 

—  price  of.  815 

—  production  of.  U.  S..  814,  606, 

506.  507 
world's.  602,  603 

—  trade  in  1012.  314 

—  visible  supply  of,  U.  S.,  314 
Copyright,  law  of.  241 
Coral  reefs.  606 

Cordaba.  value  of.  116 
Com  dubs.  372 

—  Exposition.  National.  456 

—  price  of.  481 

—  production    of.    In    principal 

countries.  476 

U.S..  312.  478 

WOTld's.  476 

—  Shipments  of.  on  Great  Lakes. 

651 
Cmneli    University,   agricultural 

college.  452.  465 
Corp<»ttte  excess,  taxation  on.  336 
COTporations.  Bureau  of.  164 

—  laws  affecting.  230 

—  public   service   franchises   of. 

277-270 

Corpus  Christi  harbor  improve- 
ment. 267 

Corrections.  436-443 

—  Charities  and  National  Confer- 

ence of.  426 

state  conferences  of.  426 

Correspondence  schools.  813 
Corrosion  of  metals.  500 
Corrupt  practices  laws,  status  <^ 

68.  70.  244 
Cost  of  living,  index  numbos,  323 

—  investigations  of.  406 

—  relation  of.  to  public  health, 

720 
Costa  Rica.  100 

—  earthquakes  in,  611 
Cotton.  bUls  of  lading.  326.  340 
Central  Bureau.  326,  340 

—  olasslfloation  of.  325 

—  freight  rates  on.  547 

—  future  contracts  in.  324 

—  insects.  466 

—  price  of,  481 

852 


Cotton,  production  of.  U.  8..  HI. 
318.  478 

bysUtes.470 

world's,  475 

by  countries.  470 

—  tariff  blU.  834 

Tariff  Board  report  on«  334 

Country  life.  466 

Coimty  charter.  Los  Angeles.  190 

—  officers,  table  of,  180. 181 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  106, 

108.  820 
Courts.    See  names  of  courts. 
Craig.  Edwin  B.,  811 

—  John,  468 

Cream,  variation  In  riehneis  of. 

460 
Credit,  agricultural.  50.  361,  380 

Cosu  Rica.  100 

Cuba,  100 

Haiti.  Ill 

Mexico.  114 

Salvador.  110 

—  associations,  agricultural,  460. 

407 
Cretan  Constitutional  AjMmbly, 

101 
criminal  IdentUleatlon.  Interna- 

tional  Bureau  of,  215 

—  law.  248-246.  435 

and  Criminology,  Amolcan 

InsUtute  of,  428 

—  Statistics.  Bureau  of.  In  Illi- 

nois. 430 
collection  <^  in  New  York, 

430 
Criminals,  cai^tal  punishment  of, 

437 

—  defectiveness  among,  437 

—  executions  of.  437 

—  probation,  parole  and  pardon 

of.  443 
Crop  conditions,  agricultural.  450 
horticultural,  408 

—  production.  312,  476-482 
Croup,   deaths  from,  by   ooun- 

trles,  727 
Cruisers.  In  principal  navies.  300 

—  in  U.  S.  Navy,  805 
Cuba.  100 

—  elections  In.  78. 100 

—  international  relatloas  of.  77 

—  negro  rebellion  in.  77 

—  veterans'  agitation  In,  77 
Cuervo.  RuAno  Jos6.  770 
CulUvation  of  tissues  in  tttro,  009, 

704 
Cummins.  A.  B.,  adheres  to  Bo- 
publican  party.  88 

—  vote  tar,  in  Republican  Con- 

venti<m.  13 
Cuneiform  texts,  700 
Cunningliam  coal  claims,  223 

—  «.  NOTthwestem  Imp.  Co.,  230 
Currency  assodattoos,  national, 

347 

—  Comptroller  of.  153 

—  system,   proposed  reform  of, 

340 
Customs  Appeals,  Court  of.  105 
Cyanide  process.    See  Gold. 
Cycads.  moriAology  of.  072 
Cydo-octatetraene.  031 
Cyrene.  excavations  In,  754 
Cytology,  animal.  007 

DAIRY  shows.  458 
Dairying.  458-400 
Dallas,  Tex.,  dty  planning  In,  900 
Dams.  658 
Danbury  Hatters*  case.  400 
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£ducatlon  in  public  schools.    See 
Schools. 

—  In  the  South.  701.  802 
conference  on.  816 

—  In  Tutulla.  227 

—  industrial,  706 

National    Society    for    the 

Promotion  of.  388 

—  legal.  242.  813 

—  medical.  713.  813 

—  military.  297 

—  motion  pictures  in.  375  ■ 

—  naval.  304 

—  of  Indians.  780 

—  of  negroes.  802 

—  of  teachers,  801 

—  of  women.  812 

—  professional.  813 

—  race,  802-804 

—  rural.  793 

—  secondary.  797-800 

—  statistics  of,  general.  780 

—  theological.  813 

—  urban.  794-797 

—  vocational.  387-389.  796 
Edwards.  Brigadier-General  C.  R.. 

152 
Efficiency.  American  Society  for 
Promoting.  589 

—  Commission  on  Economy  and. 

report  on  federal  civil  service. 
167.  168 

—  in  municipal  government.  195- 

201 

—  psychology  of,  691 

—  vocational.  387-390 
Egg  Industry.  461 
Eggs,  price  of,  481 

Egypt,  Lord  Kitchener's  report 

on.  131 
Elght>hour  law.  federal.  303.  420 
Election  of  U.  8.  senators,  direct. 

8u  Senators.  U.  S. 

—  results.   Presidential.   41.  150 
Electoral  College.  149 

—  vote  for  President.  41 

by  states,   1908  and  1912, 

160 

Eliot.  Charles  W..  supports  Wil- 
son. 34 

EUectric  automobiles.  567 

—  central  stations,  municipal.  285 
statistics  of,  562 

—  cooking.  564 

—  dredging,  566 

—  flreless  cooker,  565 

—  furnaces,  489.  565.  569.  644 

—  heating.  564 

—  lighting.  563 
street.  287 

—  marine  propulsion.  594 

—  power,  in  agriculture.  564 

in  flour  milling.  566 

in  lumbering.  666 

in  manufacturing.  520.  521 

transmission  of.  562 

—  pumping.  564.  566 

—  raUroad.  549.  567 

—  sea  pilot,  570 

—  ship  propulsion,  566 

—  shock,  resuscitation  from.  569 

—  smdttog.     See   Electrometal- 

lurgy. 

—  traction,  567 

Electrical  engineering.  562-570 

—  regulators.    See  Boron. 

—  resistance     standards,     inter- 

national, 657 
EUeetridty,  atmospheric.  656 

—  conduction  of.  through  gases. 

628 


Electricity,  discharge  of.  through 

gases.  653 
Electrification  of  railroads.  217. 

567 
Electrochemical  Society.  Amral- 

can.  643 
Electrochemistry.  643-645 
Electrodes,  furnace.  645 
Electrolytic  refining  of  metals.  644 

—  water  purification.  560 
Electrometallurgy.  644 

—  of  iron.  489 

—  of  sine.  499 

Electrons,  emission  of,  in  chem- 
ical reactions.  627 

Electrophyslcs.  656 

Electroplating,  addition  agents  in. 
644 

Embryology,  667.  695 

Employ^v'  Liability  Act,  consti- 
tutionality of.  235.  241 

—  and  Workmen's  Comjiensatlon 

Commission  report.  362 

—  federal  law  on.  proposed.  362 

—  insiutince.  361-363 

companies,   laws  affecting. 

418 

—  laws.  417-420 

Employment  agencies.  See  Un- 
employment. 

Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  768^  _ 
Engineering.  554-595 

—  chemical.  645-652 

—  civil.  654-562 

—  education.  694 

—  electrical.  562-570 

—  marine.  579,  594 

—  mechanical.  570-581" 
Engineers,  civilian,  in  U.  S.  Army. 

554 

—  Corps  of.  U.  S.  A.    See  Army. 

—  railroad,  wage  arbitration.  402 
English  llt^ature  and  philology, 

778-780 
Enrichment,  secondary,  of  ore  de- 
posits. 608 
Entomology.  Bureau  of,  154 
appropriations  for,  451 

—  economic,  465 
BDMymea,  703 
Epigraphy,  756 

Epilepsy.  Association  for  the 
study  of,  426 

Epileptics,  care  of.  446 

Episcopal  Church.  See  Protest- 
ant Episcopal. 

Equitable  Building  fire.  555 

Equity  practice  in  federal  courts. 
233 

Erb-Yocum  railroad  interests.  540 

Erie  Canal,  traffic  of,  551,  552 

Eskimo,  ethnology  of  the.  679 

Estimates,  federal,  for  1914,  330 

Ether,  theory  of,  658 

Ethfcs.  694 

Ethnology  and  anthropology. 
679-686 

Ettor.  and  Olovannittl.  trial  of. 
404 

Eucharistlo  Congress.  736 

Eucken.  Rudolf,  philoeophy  of, 
692 

Eugenics.  390.  426.  427.  663.  687 

—  Congress,   Intonatlonal.   390. 

679 
Buripidet,  Satyrus*  Life  of,  768 
Evaporation  over  the  ocean,  621 
Everglades,  drainage  of.  261 

—  land  scandal,  454 
Evolution.  Darwinian  theory  of. 

660 

854 


Evolution,  experimental.  663 

—  heredity  in,  661-663 

—  Lamarckian  theory  of,  659 

—  mutation  in,  660 

—  organic,  659-665 

—  orthogenesis  in,  660 

—  selection  in,  660,  663 

—  transmutation  in,  661 

—  variation  in.  661 
Excavations.    See  Archsology. 
Excess  condemnation.  389 
Excise  biU,  333 

Executions  of  criminals,  437 
Expenditures,  federal.  330 
Experiment  stations,  agricultural* 
450.  467 

—  office  of,  154 

appropriations  for.  451 

Exploration  and  discovery.  623- 

625 
Explosives,  detonation  of,  524    - 
Exports  of  agricultural  productil 

480.  481 

—  of  automobiles,  573 

—  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  469 

—  of  gold  and  silver,  531 

—  of  manufactures,  521 

—  of  merchandise,  by  classes,  531 
by  commodities,  531 

—  —  by  continents.  630 
by  months.  316 

by  principal  countries,  530 

by  principal  ports,  531 

—  of  minoitd  products,  509 

—  of  motion  pictures,  375 

—  of  principal  countries.  148 

—  to  American  dependenciee,  531 

—  to  foreign  countries,  530 

—  to  Philippine  Islands.  226 

—  to  Porto  Rico,  226 

Express  commnies.  statistiCB  of. 

534 
taxation  of.  338 

—  rates.  I.  C.  C.  decision  on,  536 
Extradition  treaty  with  Honduras 

80 
Extrusion  of  metals,  580 

FACTORY     inspection    lawt; 
414 

—  legislation.  413 
Failures,  business.  316.  510 

—  of  manufacturing  concona,  610 
Falrchild.  Edward  T..  811 

Faith  and  Order.  World  Confer- 
ence on.  735 

Fall  army  worm.  465 

Fall  River.  Mass..  housing  cod* 
ditions  in.  208 

Fanelli.  Ernest.  758 

Far-Eastern  Affairs,  divisloii  oU 
151 

Farm  bureaus,  453 

Farmors,  codperaticm  among.  386 

Farms,  statistics  of.  See  Census 
of  agriculture. 

Fats,  chemistry  of.  632 

—  Uquld.  soUdiflcation  of.  649 
Federal  approinlatlons.    See  Ap* 

I^oprlatlons. 

—  budget,  proposed  system  for. 

331 

—  civil  snrlce.   See  Civil  serviee. 

—  constitution,  amendmoita  tOb 

46.  158 

income  tax.  384 

election  of  U.  8.  senatora.  68 

method  of  amendmoit,  168 

—  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ* 

107.  378,  740 

—  courts.  231 
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Federal  courta,  equity  practice  In. 

233 
legal  iiractlce  In,  233 

—  estimates  for  1914,  330 

—  expendlturce.  330 

—  finance.  830-335 

—  Oovonment,  police  power  of 

the.  220 

—  iudldary.  163.  231 

—  legislation    {ueaUo  Utleaand 

aubjecta  of  acta).  167 

—  —  tendenclea  of.  2it0 
•^  offloers.  reeaU  of.  66 

—  prison  for  women,  440 

—  revenues.  330 

Federation   of   Women's   Clubs. 

725.  816 
Feeble-minded,  care  of.  446 
<»  National  Association  for  tbe 

Study  of  the.  426 
Female  labor,  legislation  affect- 

Ing.  423 
<—  population  of  U.  8..  364 
Fermentation,  635 
Ferns,  morpbology  of.  672 
~~  taxonomy  of.  675 
FertUtsers.  457.  674 

—  artificial.   Stt  Nitrogen. 
_-  cbemlstry  of.  642 

—  statistics  of.     See  Census  of 

agriculture. 
Fidelity  Insurance.  363 
Fiedler.  Max.  757 
Finance,  federal.  330-385 

—  public  330-341 

—  state  and  local.  835-341 
Flndley  Belt  Railway.  541 
Fine  Arts.  Commission  of.  156 

%  Finger-print  Identification  In  hos- 
pitals. 483 

—  of  criminals.  216 
Finland,  atlas  of.  610 

Fire  apparatus.  automobUe.  200, 
568 

—  Insurance.  356-360 
^-  —  legislation  on.  358 

—  loves.  857 

~~  prerentlon.  200 

—  —  Association.  National.  210 

—  rating,  state  control  of.  858 

—  Underwriters.  National  Board 

of.  860 
Ftrdeas  cooker,  electric.  565 
Fires,  forest,  xneventlon  of.  470 
Fish  hatcheries.  474 
Fisher.  Walter  L..  151.  163 
Fisheries.  472-475 

—  Bureau  of.  156.  474 

•^  —  appropriations  for,  475 

—  Newfoundland,  new  treaty  on. 

73 

—  of  Alaska.  223 
Flsbss.  foesU.  677 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

iSM  Nitrogen. 
Flaxseed,  price  of.  481 

—  prodoetlon  of.  U.  8.,  478 
world's.  475 

Fleets.    See  Navy. 

FUes.    transmission   of   Infantile 

paralysis  by.  706 
Floods.    See  Mississippi  River. 
Florida,  child  labor  In.  434 

—  constitution   of.   amendments 

to.  188 

—  convict  labor  \xu  440 

—  drainage  In,  261 

—  East  Coast  Railway.  556 
-Everglades  drainage  scheme. 

454 

—  Initiative  and  referendum  In.  64 


Florida,  U.  8.  8..  trials  of.  580 
Flotation  process.  Leusohner.  485 
Flour  milling.  tbxA  of  dtles  In.  513 
'-  shipments  of.  on  Great  Lakes. 

651 
Flynn.  William  J..  152 
Folk.  Joseph  W..  withdraws  can- 
didacy. 16 
Folk  music.  760 

Food  and  I>rugs  Act,  amendment 
of.  636 

—  '-  prosecutions  under.  636 

—  and   nutrition,   chemistry   of. 

636-638 

—  laws.  636 

—  products  Industry,  statistics  of. 

514.  616 
Foods,  standardisation  of.  640 
Forage  Day.  Virginia.  467 
Foreign  affairs  {eee  aleo  names  of 

countries).  100-148 

—  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Bu- 

reau of.  165 
^commerce.  iSce Commerce. Ex- 
p<Mts.  and  Imports. 

—  gvrlsons.  U.  8.  A.    See  Army. 

—  missions.    See  Missions. 

—  navies.   See  Navies. 

—  students  in  the  U.  8.,  807 

^  trade.  iSee  Commerce.  Exports, 
and  Imports. 

Forelgn-bom  population  of  U.  8.. 
367.  360 

F(»relgn-built  ships,  American  reg- 
istry of.  626 

Forest  fires,  prevention  of.  470 

—  Reserve.  Appalachian.  451. 471 

—  Service.  154 

^~  —  activities  of.  471 
^  ^  opropriations  for.  451 
Forest  Bills  Gardens.  754' 
Fcu-ests.  national.  471 
Forestry.  470-472 

—  education  in.  472 
Forgoy.  law  of.  243 
Formaldehyde  In  plants.  635 
Fortifications  of  Panama  Canal. 

207 
Fossils.    See  Paleontology. 
Fotmdry  Industry,  rank  of  cities 

in.  513 
France.  134-136 

—  arbitration  treaty  of.  with  V. 

8..  101 

—  ceiwua  of.  135 

—  electoral  law  of.  136 

—  in  Triple  Entente.  87 

—  military  aviation  in.  586 

—  naval  programme  of.  136 

—  naval  sutlstlcs  of.  306 

—  naval  strength  of.  in  Mediterra- 

nean. 88 
'—  protectorate  of.  in  Morocco.  00 

—  relations  of.  with  Germany.  88 
^~  —  with  Great  Britain.  88 
with  Italy.  100 

—  —  with  Russia.  88 

with  Spain.  00 

with  tJ.  8.,  101 

Franchises  of  pubUo-servlce  cor- 
porations. 277-270 

—  duration  of.  277 

—  indeterminate.  277 

^  legal  decisions  affecting.  278 
^  referendum  on.  278 

—  repeal  and  forfeiture  of.  278 
Fraternal  insurance.  855 
Frederick  VIII.  King  of  Denmark. 

134 
Free  air  Investigations.  618 
Freedom  of  contract.  237 


Freight,  classlflcation  of.  642 

—  rates.  543 

1.  C.  C.  rulings  on.  546.  547 

—  —  Judicial  decisions  on.  547 

—  —  legislation  affecting.  646 

—  terminals,  municipal.  284 
seaport.  620 

French    Congo-Kamertm    boun- 
dary, map  of.  622 

—  Society  of  Painters'  and  Sculp- 

tors' exhibition.  746 
Frisco  railroad  system,  extension^ 

of.  541L  .      . 
Frost  prediction  and  protection* 

614 
Fruits,  artificial  ripening  of.  642 

—  census  of  trees.  460 
'-  production  of.  468 
Fuchsln.  pharmacc^ogyTof.  704 
Fuel.  oU.  671 

—  resources,  waste  of.  570 

—  ships.  U.  8.  navy.  306 
Fuels  for  naval  vessels.  806 

—  for  power  generation.  570 

—  used  in  manufacturing,  510    -^ 
Fungi,  morphology  of.  673    "^ 
'-  taxonomy  of.  675 

Fur  resources  of  Alaska.  476 
Fumess.  Hnrace  Howard.  780 
Future  contracu  in  cotton.  324 

GALLINGER.  Jacob  M..  151 
Galveston  harbor.  Improve- 
ments at.  266 

—  port  of.  276 

—  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Wallace.  240 
Garden  suburbs.  764 
Gardening,  landscape.   See  Land- 
scape architecture. 

Garrisons,  foreign.  U.  8.  A.    See 

Army. 
Gases,  conduction  of  electricity 

through.  628 

—  discharge  of  electricity  through* 

663 

-industrial.  traiMport  and  stor- 
age of.  660 

Gas  lighting,  centenary  of.  287 

—  power  In  maniifacturing.  520 

—  producers.  676 
Gasoline,  supplyfof ,  672 
Gastro-lntestlnal  canal,  poistaltie 

movements  of.  70a(j 
Genual  Education  Board,  455* 
814 

—  Staff    Corps.  17.  8.  A.      See 

Army. 
Genetics  in  sodlogy.  668 
Geocoronlum.  600 
Geography.  617-625 

—  physical.  617-620 
Geographical  Congress.  Intemar 

tlonal.  620 

—  Society.  American.  620 
Geology.  606-613 

'-  dynamic.  606 

—  economic.  607-610 

—  glacial.  607 
^  structural.  606 

Geological  map  of  North  America. 
606 

—  Survey,  U.  8..  164 
activities  of.  248-260 

—  —  publications  of.  617 
Geological  surveys,  detailed  areal, 

262 

—  state,  activities  of.  260-263 

—  —  appropriations  for.  240,  250 

—  —  publications  of.  618 

;  G#?ophyslcal  laboratorj-.  Csrnegle 
j         InstltutlcD.  6(0 
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G«orge  V.  vlalt  of.  to  India,  182 
Georgetown  University.  811 
Oeorgto.  constitution  of,  amende 
ments  to.  183 

—  regulAtlon  of  banks  In.  345 
German  East  Africa,  exploration 

of.  625 

—  map  of,  622 
German  fleet,  visit  to,  101 

—  literature  and  i^illolog7t  773- 

775 
Germany,  136 

—  commerce  of,  137 
— elections  In.  136 

—  finance  In.  137 

—  In  Triple  Alliance.  88 

—  Jews  In,  744 

—  naval  i»t)gramme  of.  186 

—  naval  sutlstlcs  of.  308 

—  relations  of.  wltb  Austria.  88 
with  France.  88 

wltb  Great  Britain.  87 

wltb  Italy,  88 

—  Socialists  In,  136.  392 

—  Standard  OU  Co.  In,  137 

—  visit  of  Viscount  Haldane  to,  87 
Gbasl.  Mukbtar  Pasba.  141 
Glllbaus.  August.  29 

Glacial  geology,  607 
Glaciers.  Alaskan.  624 
Gold,  coinage  of.  woiid's.  504 

—  exports  of.  531 

—  Imports  of.  533 

—  metaUurgy  of.  494-497 

—  mining.  484 

—  production  of.  U.  S..  505,  506, 

507 

world's,  502,  504 

Golden-rule  police  administra- 
tion. 215 

Gompers.  Samuel,  contempt  case, 
400 

Goodrich  Transit  Co.  v.  I.  C.  C. 
542.548 

Gordon  Bennett  Race.  582 

Gould  railroad  Intovsts.  540 

Governors.  State  Conference  of,  50 

—  election  of.  42 

—  table  of.  174. 175 
Grabow.  La.,  labor  riots.  400 
Grade  crossings,   legislation  on. 

545 
Graft.  215-217 

Grafting  of  bones  and  joints.  696 
Grain,  freight  rates  on.  547 
Grand  Tnmk  Paolflo  Railway.  124 
Gravitation,  theories  of.  658 
Great  Britain.  126-131 

—  arbitration  treaty  of.  with  U. 

S..  101 

—  Cabinet  changes  In.  126 

—  census  of  population  In.  131 

—  coal  strike  In.  120 

—  colonies  of.  131-133 

—  commerce  of.  128 

—  divorce  commission  of,  report. 

128 

—  expenditures  of.  127 

—  finance  In.  127 

—  franchise  bill  In.  127 

—  House  Rule  bill  In.  126 

—  Imperial  Defense  Conference 

In,  122 

Trade  Commission  of.  128 

— — wlrdess  scheme  of.  128 

—  In  Triple  Entente.  87 

—  mllltaiy  aviation  In.  586 

—  Minimum  Wage  blU  In.  130 

—  national  Insurance  In.  129 

—  natlonaUxation  of  telephones 

In.  129 


Great  Britain,  naval  programme 

of.  127 

statistics  of.  308 

strength  of.  Mediterranean. 

88 

—  navy  of.  Canada's  contribution 

to,  122 

—  protest  of.  on  Panama  Canal 

tolls.  82-84 

—  relations  of.  with  China.  97 
with  France.  88 

with  Germany.  87 

with  Persia,  98 

with  Russia.  87 

—  with  U.  S..  82-84.  101 

—  revenue  of.  127 

—  strikes  In,  129-131 

—  Welsh    Church    disestablish^ 

ment  bill.  127 

—  Werieyan  Church  In,  733 

—  withdrawal    of.    from    Sugar 

Convention.  104 
Great  Lakes,  domestic  trade  of. 

550 
Greece.   See  Balkan  States. 
Greek  campaign  In  Balkan  war. 

143 

—  Inscriptions.  756 

—  literature,  771 

—  philology.  770 
Groeber.  Gustav.  776 
Guadalajara.  Mexico,  earthquakes 

at.  611 
Guam,  223 

Guardians  of  Liberty.  736 
Guatemala.  Ill 
Guayaquil.    Ecuador,   sanitation 

of.  119 
Gultlerres.  Leonldas  Plasa,  119 
Guns,  naval.    See  Battleddps. 
Gymnosperms,    morphology    of. 

672 

HADLEY.    Herbert    S..   ad- 
heres to  Taft.  38 

—  In  Republican  Convention.  12 
Hague  Conference.  Third.  108 
Hague  Tribunal,  cases  before.  108 
HalU.  Ill 

Haltlan-Domlnlcan  boundary.  112 
Haldane.  Viscount,  visit  to  Ger- 
many. 87 

Hall  effect.  656 

Haloid  compounds.  629 

Hanford.  Cornelius  H..  Impeach- 
ment of.  47 

Harbor  Improvement.  265-267 

HartKHV.  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and.  152 

Hardlnge.  Viscount,  attempted 
assassination  of.  132 

Harmon.  Judson,  attacked  by 
Bryan.  15 

—  candidacy  of.  15 

—  endorsed  In  Ohio  primary.  15 

—  placed  In  nomination.  18 

—  vote  for.  In  Democratic  con- 

vention. 19 

Harrlman.  railroad  interests,  540 

Harris.  George.  810 

Harrison  Branch  Railway,  pur- 
chase of.  541 

Hartford,  Conn.,  dty  planning  in, 
204 

Harvard  University.  Bureau  of 
Research  In  Municipal  Gov- 
onment.  109 

—  School  of  Business  Admlnia* 

tratlon.  388 
Harvester  Trust  suit,  suspended 
by  Roosevelt.  8 

850 


Hatch  Act.  450 
HawaU,224 

—  education  in.  284,  803 

—  mining  in.  502 

—  rubber  growing  in.  452 
Hay.  price  of.  481 

—  produstlon  of.  U.  S..  313.  478. 

479 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  82  ' 
Hi^ood.  William  D..  27 
Health,  Boards  of.  local.  716 
sUte.715 

—  Conservation.  Bureau  of.  S2 

—  and  hygiene,  public.  714-722 

—  insurance.    See  Sickness  insur- 

ance. 

Heart,  action  of  the.  697-«99 

Hearst.  Wm.  R..  attacks  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  15 

Heat,  physics  of.  657 

Heating,  electric.  564 

HeU  Gate  Bridge.  555 

Henry.  Sidney,  t.  A  B.  Dick  Co.. 
241.622 

Heredity  of  albinism.  661 

—  and  eugratios.  663 

—  in  evolution.  661-663 

—  influence  of  alcoholism  on.  712 

—  and  mendedsm.  662 

—  and  sex,  662 

Highways  (Me  also  Roads).  201- 
265 

Hlbben.  John  Grier.  810 

Hill.  Dr.  L.  E..  theory  of  ventila- 
tion. 722 

HiU  railroad  interests.  540 

Hilles.  Charles  D..  29.  150 

Hitchcock.  Frank  H.,  158 

Hoe.  Robert,  lllHrary.  sale  of.  819 

Hog  cholera.  462 

Home  Rule  bill.  Irish,  126 

Home  rule,  municipal.  191-193 

Homestead  entries  on  puMlc 
lands.  246 

Honduran  loan,  112 

Honduras.  112 

—  rtiatlons  of.  with  U.  8..  80 
Honor  system  of  prison  lalxw,  441 
Hood.  C.  E..  465 

Hookw.  Elon  H..  34 
Hops,  price  of.  481 

—  production  of,  ivindpal  coun- 

tries. 476 

U.S..  478 

worid's.  475 

Horses,  new  disease  of.  461 

—  prices  of.  481 

—  sutlstlcs  of.  482 
Horticulture.  468-470 

—  census  of.  469 

Hospitals,  relation  of.  to  medical 

schools.  713 
Hours  of  labOT,  in  manufacturing. 

517 
House  fly.  transmission  of  diseass 

by.  466 
House  of  GovenucB,  50 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  ratio  of 

reiM^sentation  in.  149 

—  rem^senution  in.  under  each 

apportionment.  159 

—  62nd  Conwss.  committees  of. 

45 

members  of.  156 

organisation  of.  44 

Democratic  party  la,  46 

—  63rd  Congress.  Demooratlo  na- 

jority  ln.42 

members  of.  161-168 

Housing.  207 

—  oopartnership.  386 
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International  Congress  of  Cham- 
bers of  Conuneroe.  329 

of  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy. 426.  717.  789.  796 

of  Mathematicians.  597 

of  Navigation.  529 

of  Prehistoric  Anthropotogy 

and  Arohflsology.  679 

for  Testing  Materials,  591 

■ —  congresses  and  expositions,  list 
of.  102 

—  correspondence  schools.  813 

—  Council  for  the  Exploration  of 

the  Seas.  475 

—  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  329 

—  Disputes.  American  Society  for 

the  Judicial  Settlement  of. 
107 

—  Dry  Farming  Congress.  456 

—  Eugenics  Congress.  390,  679 

—  expositions,  list  of.  102 

—  Geographical  Congress,  620 

—  Harvester  Co.,  welfare  work 

of.  410 

—  Law  Association.  231 

division  of.  Carnegie  en- 
dowment. 106 

Institute  of.  105 

Pan-American    commission 

on.  105 

private  («ee  also  under  sub- 
jects). 230 

—  map  of  the  world.  621 

—  Maritime  Conference.  56 

—  Opium  Conference.  103 
International    Paper    Co.    labor 

agreement.  402 

—  peace  and  arbitration.  105-108 
Carnegie   Endowment   for. 

Se4  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 
Congress.  105 

—  Prise  Court.  108 

' — Railways  of  Central  America, 
111 

—  Red  Cross  Conference.  105 

—  relations,  72-108 

of  the  U.  S.    See  names  of 

countries. 
< — Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition, 

218 

—  Socialist  Congress.  393 

—  Sugar  Convention.  104 
Interstate  commerce  in  constitu- 
tional law.  236 

—  liquors  in.  240.  396 

—  moving-picture  films  in.  229 
Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion. 155 

—  accounting  systems  of.  542 

—  cases  before.  545-547 

—  control  of  pipe  lines  by.  546 

—  control  of  water  carriers  by, 

543 
"^  control  of  steamship  lines  by. 
272 

—  in  Panama  Canal  Act,  543 
— •  powers  of,  240 

—  rulings  of.  545-547 

—  V.  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  548 
'—  9.  Goodrich  Transit  Co..  240 
Intestines,  peristaltic  movements 

of  the.  702 

Intrathoracic  surgery,  overpres- 
sure method.  703 

Introspection  in  psychology.  689 

Inventions  in  1912.  524 

Invertebrates,  paleontology  of.  676 

Investment  Bankers'  Association. 
328  I 

Ions,  638.  652  I 


Iowa,  Democratic  convention  in. 
15 

—  education  In.  higher.  808 

—  highway  maintenance  In.  266 

—  prison  reform  in,  440 

—  Progressive  party  in,  22 

—  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture, 

811 

—  workhouse  system  of,  439 

—  V.  Falrmount  Creamery  Co., 

236 
Irdand,  home  rule  for,  120 
Irish  Players,  874 
Iron,  oast.   Su  Cast  Iron. 

—  electrolytic  refining  of,  644 

—  industry,  rank  of  cities  in,  618 
statlsUos  of.  514.  615 

—  metallurgy  of.  487-491 

—  ore,  production  of  U.  S..  605. 

506.507 
resources  of,  investigations 

of.  251 
treatment  of,  488 

—  pig.    Se4  Pig  Iron. 

—  trade,  in  1912.  313 

—  Workers.  International  Asso- 

ciation of  Bridge  and  Stnie- 
tural.  401 
Iron  and  steel,  freight  rates  on. 
647 

—  tariff  bUl.  332 
Iron-carbon  alloys.  491 
Iroquois   Indians,   ethnology  of. 

680.  681 
Irrigated  lands,  drainage  of,  261 

—  settlement  of,  258 
Irrigation.  255-260 

—  bonds.  259 

—  of  Carey  Act  lands,  247,  258 

—  census  of,  255-257 

—  Congress.  National.  260 

—  dams.  558 

—  district  laws.  259 

—  expenditures  for.  257 

—  in  humid  sections.  259 

—  tunnels.  556 

—  by  underground  waters,  664 

—  works  in  progress,  257 
Islam,  Encyclopedia  of.  768 
iMstacy.  605 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  156 
Italy.  137 

—  naval  statistics  of.  808 

—  relations  of.  with  Germany.  88 

—  selsure  of  French  vessels  by. 

100 

—  in  Triple  Alliance,  88 

—  Turkish  war,  peace  terms.  100 

—  withdrawal    of.    from    Sugar 

Convention.  104 
Ivory  coast.  Libnian  boundary 
survey,  625 

JAMAICA    BAY   harbor    im- 
provement. 266 
James,  OUle.  in  Democratic  Con- 
vention. 16.  17 

—  William,  philosophy  of.  692 
Japan.  147 

—  Magdalena  Bay  incident.   76 

—  naval  statistics,  of.  308 

—  relations  of.  with  Russia,  98 
Japanese  Antartic  Expedition.  624 
Jurists.  International  Commission 

of.  105 
Jena  Symphony.  758 
Jenkins.  Rev.  C.  R..  811 
Jenne.  E.  L..  465 
Jersey  City,  city  planning  In.  204 
Jewish  Colonisation  Society.  743 

—  farmers  in  the  U.  S..  743 

868 


Jewish  Women.  CouaeO  of.  383 
Johns  Hopkins  Unlversltr.   810. 

811  • 
Johnson.  Emory.  r^Mrts  of.  <m 

Panama  Canal.  272 

—  Hiram    W..    nominated     for 

Yloe-Presldent.  24 
Joplln.  Mo.,  publlo-aenrloe  com- 

mission.  288 
Journalism.  786-788 
Judaism.  743-746 
Judges,  reoall  of,  66,  232 
JudldsJCdrcults.  federal.  164 

—  deoidoDS,  reoall  of,  6, 6.  68. 67. 

168 
Judiciary,  federal.  163.  231 
~  state,  table  of.  178-180 
Junior  Republics,  National    As- 
sociation of,  430 
Justice.  Department  of  (see  also 

Attorney  General).  163 
Juvenile  courts,  430 

—  dtflnquency.    prevention     of. 

430 

KAHN.  Montflore  Q„  gift  of. 
to  agriculture,  464 
KalmU  Pasha.  141 
Kalem  Co.  t.  Harper  Bros.,  241 
Kamerun-French  Congo    bound- 
ary, map  of.  622 
Kansas,  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis In.  448 

—  care  of  dependent  children.  In. 

432 

—  care  of  the  Insane  in.  446 

—  charity  organisation  In.  444. 

446 

—  child-labor  law.  434 

—  constitution   of,   amendments 

to.  184 

—  convict  labor  in,  441 

—  desotion  law  of.  436 

—  irrigation  in.  266 

—  Progressive  party  in.  28 

—  Republican  primary  in.  26 
Kansas  City,  billboard  regulatloii 

in.  219 

—  ClvU  Service  Board.  169 

—  public  service  commission.  283 
Katastalsis.  702 

Katmal    volcano,     eruption    of. 

452.  612 
Katsura,  Prince,  148 

—  visit  of.  to  Russia.  98 
Kelly  V.  Johnson,  237 

Kdp.  extraction  of  potash  from* 

642 
Kensico  Dam.  558 
Kentuc^.    agricultural    edueft- 

tlonjn.  452 

—  banking  department  of,  345 

—  campaign  against  tuberculosis 

in.  448 

—  chUd-Ubor  law  of.  416 

—  constitution   of,    amendments 

to.  184.  337 

—  dependent  children  In,  431 

—  female  labor  law  of.  424 

—  fire-insurance  law  of,  368 

—  prison  reform  In.  439 

—  protection  of  minors  in,  430 

—  registration  of  deaths  In,  723 

—  regulation  of  banks  in.  345 

—  Republican  convention.  8 

—  wlilte-slave  laws  of.  429 

—  local  option  in.  395 

—  parole  system  in.  244 

—  protection  of  minors  in.  244 

—  "sweating"  of  prisoners,  law  of. 

244 
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Kaayon-8hepp«rd  bill.  396 
Kaokuk  Dam,  650 

—  hydroeleotrio  plant,  563 
Kern.  Jolm  W..  In  Denoocratlo 

oonvenUon,  16, 17 

Xnapp.   Seaman  A.,  demonstra- 
tion farm.  814 

Knox,  Philander  C.  151 

—  at    funeral    of    Emperor    of 

Japan,  147 

—  vlalt  of.  to  Central  Amerlea.  79 

—  rislt  of,  to  Venesuela.  121 
Koeh.  Waldemar.  636 
Kunwald.  Emeft.  757 

LABOR.  398-412 
—  American    Federation   of* 
394. 398.  400 

—  Bureau  of,  155 

—  —  report  on  prloes.  406 

—  chUd,  416.  434 

—  oonvlot.  See  Labor,  prlaon. 

—  Department  of  Commerce  and. 

154 

—  dlaputee.  arbitration  In.  402 
-~  femiUe.  423 

—  hours  of.  legislation  affeetlnc. 

420 

In  manufacturing,  517 

In  steel  Industry,  409 

—  laws,  administration  of,  414 
oonstltuttonallty  of.  236 

—  leglsUtlon.  413-424 

—  Utlgatton,  242 

—  In  navy  yards,  303 

—  organisations.    S«$  Labor  un- 

ions. 

—  prtaon,  436,  440 

honor  system  of.  441 

road  buUdlng  with,  262 

state-use  system  of,  440 

—  troubles.    See  Strikes. 

—  unions     (fee    alto    Industrial 

unionism).  400-402 
attitude    of   Socialists    to- 
ward. 28 

legislation  affecting.  422 

I^  FoUette.  Robert  M..  aban- 
doned by  Progreeslre  Re- 
publicans. 3 

—  attacks  Roosevelt.  38 

—  campaign  of.  for  Republican 

nomination.  2-4 

—  endorsed  In  North  Dakota  pri- 

mary. 7 

—  endorsed  In  Wisconsin  primary. 

7 

—  "gateway"  amendment  of.  to 

federal  constitution,  46 

—  opposes  candidacy  of  Roose- 

velt. 3 

—  physical  collapse  of.  4 

—  placed  In  nomination.  13 

—  political  platform  of.  3 

—  promised  support  of  Progres- 

sive Republicans.  8 

-~vote  for.  In  Republican  con- 
vention, 13 

Lamaroklan  theory  of  evolution. 
659 

Land  banks.  5ee  Agricultural 
credit. 

—  OfDee.  U.  8..  153 

—  sales,  frauds  in.  454 

—  taxation  of.  339 

unearned  Increment.  340 

Lands.  Indian.    See  Indian  lands. 

—  public.    See  Public  lands. 
Landscape  architecture.  753 
Language.    See  Philology. 
Lareeny.  law  of.  243 


Lathrop.  Julia  C.  155.  431,  723 
Latln-AmerldUi  affairs,    division 

of.  151 
Latin  Inscriptions.  756 

—  Uterature.  772 

—  philology.  770 

Laurler,  Sir  Wilfrid,  naval  policy 

of.  122 
Law  and  JurlsprudMioe,  229-245 

—  constitutional.  234-238 

—  criminal,  243-245 

—  due  process  of.  237 

—  International,  division  of,  Car- 

negie Endowment.  106 

Izkstltute  of.  105 

Pan- American  Commission 

on,  105 
private    (eee    aUo    various 

subjectt).  230 

—  maritime,  231 

—  non-constttutlonal.  238 

—  Schools.  Association  of  Ameri- 

can. 242 
Lawrence.  Mass..  strike  at.  403- 

405 
Lead.  metaUurgy  of.  497-499 

—  production  of,  U.  S.,  505.  506. 

507 
world's,  502.  503 

—  resources.  Investigations  of,  261 

—  white,  "mild"  process  for,  649 
Le  Conte,  dndnnatus.  111 
Legal-Aid  Societies.  Alliance   of. 

436 
Legal  decisions.     See  case  titles 
and  speeUle  subjects. 

—  education.  242.  813 

—  procedure,  233 
LeglsUtlon.  agricultural,  466-468 

—  federaL     See  titles  and  sub- 

jects of  acts. 

summary  of.  157 

tendencies  of.  229 

—  labor.  413-424 

—  state.    See  under  subjects  and 

sutes 

constitutionality  of,  235 

tendencies  of.  229 

uniform.  230 

Legislative,  E^xecutlve.  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  bUl.  168 

Legislative  reference  work.  In 
pubUc  Ubrarles.  819 

Legislatures,  sute.  In  session.  229 

—  table  of,  176,  177 
Lehigh  Canal,  traffic  of.  552 
Lehmann,  Frederick  W.,  153 
Leisure-time  problem.    See  Reo> 

reatlon. 
Ldte.  Dr.  Duarte,  138 
Leopard  moth.  466 
Leuschner.  flotation  process,  485 
Levees.  559 

Lewis,  machine  gun,  295,  586 
LlabUlty  Insurance.  361-363 
Liberia,   flnanclal   reorganisation 

of.  101 

—  Ivory  Coast  boundary  survey. 

625 
Library    Association,    American, 
819 

—  of  Congress.  156 

appropriation  for.  789 

Libraries,  public.  818 
Life  Insurance.  353-356 
Lifeboat    equipment    of    ocean 

steamers.  57 
Light,  emission  of.  In  chemical 

reactions.  627 

—  physlce  of.  658 

—  quality  of.  563 

899 


Lighthouses.  Bureau  of,  155 
Lighting,  electric  387,  563 

—  gas,  centenary  of,  287 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  vice  commission, 

211 
Lincoln  party  in  Pennsylvania. 

38 
Lipoids.  634 
Liquor,  consumption  of,  395 

—  Industry.  sUtlstlcs  of,  514 

—  In  Interstate  commerce.  340. 

896 

—  laws,  sununary  of.  395 

—  traffic  and  problem.  394-397 
Literary  test  for  Immigrants.  871 
Literature.  American.  780-786 

—  andent.  additions  to.  767 

—  Danish,  776 

—  Dutch.  776 

—  English.  778-780 

—  German.  773-775 

—  Greek,  771 

—  Latin,  772 

—  Norwegian,  776 

—  Romance,  776-778 

—  Semitic.  768 

—  Swedish,  775 
Utlgatlon,  delays  hi,  234 
Little,  Esra  Squler,  811 
Uve  stock,  460 

—  diseases  of,  461 

—  freight  rates  on.  546 

—  statlsUcsof.  482 

—  winter  loeses  of.  451.  460 
Loan  institutions,  benevolent.  430 

—  sharks.   See  Usury. 

—  and  trust  companies,  statistics 

of.  342 
Local  option.    See  Liquor  traflic. 
Locomotive    headlights,    legisla- 

tlon  on.  545 
Lodge  sugar  bUl.  333 
Logic.  693 
London,  dock  strike  in.  130 

—  traction  mergw  in.  280 

Long   Acre   Electric   Light   and 

Power  Co..  280 
Long.  John  D..  opposes  RooseveH. 

31 
Lorimw.    William,    election    of. 

invaUdated.  46 
Los  Angeles,  care  of  the  insane  In. 

445 

—  city  planning  in.  206 

—  county  charter.  190 

—  dependent  children  In.  433 

—  harbor  Improvement  at.  267 

—  municipal  newspaper  in.  286 

—  port  of.  276 

Louisiana,  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis in.  448 

—  charity  organisation  in.  444 

—  chUd-labor  Uw  of.  415.  434 

—  constitution   of.   amendments 

to.  184 

—  franchise  legislation  in.  278 

—  recall  in.  65 

Louisville,    care    of    depMident 
ohUdren  in,  434 

—  f .  Cumberland  Tdephone  Co.. 

235,  278 
Louisville  and  N.  R.  Co.  t.  F,*  W. 

Cook  Co..  240 
Lumber,  trel^t  rates  on.  547 

—  Industry,  rank  of  cities  In.  513 
SUtlstlcs  of.  514.  515 

—  shipments  of.  in  ooastwlss  com- 

mwce.  549 

on  the  Great  Lakee.  551 

Lutheran  churches.  729 
Lynohings.  440 
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MoaMe.  morpbology  of.  672 
~-  taxonomy  of.  675 
MoUoo  pictures.  375 

—  oopyrtcbt  In.  241 

—  In  Interstate  oommeroe.  229. 

376 

—  National  Board  of  Censorship 

of.  376 

—  police  censorship  of.  376 
Mount  Holyoke  College.  810 
Mount  McKlnley.  ascent  of.  624 
Muok.  Karl.  757 

Mulai  Halld.  abdication  of.  99 
Mulal  Yusef.  99 
Mulattoes.  census  of.  366 
Mules,  price  of.  481 

—  sUtlstlcsof.  482 
Municipal  accounting.  197.  201- 

203 

—  budget  exhibits.  199 

—  budgets.  203 

—  civil  service.  169 

—  dance  halls.  374 

—  electric  plants.  285 

—  employees,  political  activity  of. 

200 

—  freight  terminals.  284 

—  government.  191-221 

efBdency  in.  195-201 

Instruction  in.  199 

—  home  rule.  191-193 

—  League.  National.  170.  201 

—  nsearch.  195-201 
bureaus  of.  197 

—  markets.  286.  405 

—  music.  760 

—  newspaper,  286 

—  ownership.  284-287 

—  rapid-transit  systems.  285 

—  telephone  systems.  286 

—  theatre.  Northampton.  Mass.. 

374 
Mural  decoration.  748 
Murray.  GUbert.  810 
Museums,  art.  749 
Music.  757-761 

—  choral.  759 

—  fesUvals.  759 

—  folk.  769 

—  munidpal.  760 

—  operatic.  768 

—  orchestral.  757 
Mutation  in  evolution.  660 
Mutsuhlto,  Emperor  of  Japan.  147 
Mutual  Loan  Co.  r.  Martell,  237 

NATIONAL   Academy   Asso- 
ciation. 747 
Academy  of  Design.  747 

—  administration.  149-170 

—  Assembly  of  Civil  Service  Com- 

nUsslons.  170 

—  Association  for  the  Study  of 

Exceptional  Children.  816 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 

Mlnded.  426 
of  Junior  Republics.  430 

—  banks,  r^ulatlon  of.  344 
statistics  of.  342 

—  Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion 

Pictures.  376 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  860 

—  Cash  Register  Co.  case.  240 

—  Citisens'  League.  346 

—  Civic  FederaUon.  402 

—  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

170 

—  Conference   of   Charities   and 

Correction,  207.  426 

of  Immigration.  Land  and 

Labor  Officials.  382 


National    Confermoe    on     City 

Planning.  206 
on  Occupational  Diseases. 

409 
on  Vocational  Guidanoe.  389 

—  Com  Exposition.  466 

—  Country  Life  Coolerence,  466 

—  Drainage  Aasodatlon.  261 
CoBff«as.46« 

—  Education    Association.    428. 

815 

—  Fire    I^tection    Association, 

210 

—  forests.  471 

—  Housing  AsBociatfon.  207 

—  Irrigation  Congress.  260 

—  Monetary  Commission  report 

of.  346 

—  Municipal  League.  170.  201 

—  Museum.  U.  S..  166.  686 

—  Newspaper  Conference,  787 

—  Organisation  of  Putrilc  Health 

Nursing.  42§ 

—  Packing  Co..  dissolution  of.  239 

—  Parks.  Confcranoe  on.  763 

—  Progressive  party.     See  Pro- 

gressive party. 

—  Training    Sdiool    for    Public 

Service.  199 

—  TransoantkiMital  Railway,  of 

Canada,  124 

—  university.  816 

Natural  gas.  production  of,  U.  S.. 
606.  608 

—  resources  of.  262 
Naturalisation,    Bureau   of    Im- 
migration and.  166 

Naval  Academy.  U.  S..  304 
appropriations  for.  802 

—  Appropriation  bill.  302 

—  architecture.  692-694 

—  education.  304 

—  estimates  for  1914.  302 

—  Medical  School.  304 

—  vessels.    anBanaent    ef.       See 

under  type  names. 
Navy.  U.  S..  301-310 

—  authorised  strength  of.  302 

—  commands  of.  afloat.  307 

—  comparison    of.    with    for^gn 

navies.  308-310 

—  Department.  153.  301 

—  Oeets  of  the.  307 

—  fuel  supplies  of.  306 

—  General  Board  of.  163 

—  increases  In.  authorised.  304 

—  Marine  C^rps  of.  302 

—  reserve  fleets  of.  307 

—  review  of.  at  New  York,  308 

—  Secretary  of.  153 

—  statistics  of.  vessels  and  ton- 

nage. 310 

—  target-practice  results  in.  308 

—  Yards.  303 

labor  regulations  in.  303 

sclentiflc    management    in. 

303 
Navies,  foreign  {see  alto  names  of 

countries).  308-310 
Navigation.  Buerau  of.  166 

—  International  Congress  of.  629 
Naslm  Pasha.  142 
Near-Eastern  Affairs.  Division  of. 

151 
Nebraska,  agricultural  education 
in.  462 

—  campaign  against  tuberculosis 

in.  449 

—  constitution    of,    amendments 

to.  185 

—  Democratic  primary  In,  15 

862 


Nebraska.  Irrigation  m.  256 

—  municipal  home  rule  In.  192 

—  presidential  prefovnorprlmary. 

7 

—  Progressive  party  in.  28 

—  Republican  Coovcatlcn  la.  23 

—  segregation  of  vice  in.  429 

—  State  prison,  revolt  In.  488 

—  ».  Ure.  237 
Nebulae.  604 

Neches  River,  improvemeiit  of. 

267 
Necrology.  ABsrieaa.  840  843 

—  foreign,  848 

Negroes,  dlstributkn  of.  m  V.  8>, 
366 

—  education  of.  802 
Neo-salvarsan,  402.  710 
Nephellte,  composition  ol,  610 
Ne  Tenure  deeree,  128.  787 
Neutrality  laws,  aBandn.ent  of. 

74 
Nevada.  Carey  Act  lands  la.  260 

—  constitution   of.   aiaeodmenta 

to.  186 

—  convict  labor  in.  441 

—  IniUaUve  In.  64 

—  irrigation  In.  266 

—  municipal  aooMiatlng  In.  202 

—  reoaUln.  06 

—  sliver  mining  In,  484 

—  t.  Southern  PacUo  Co..  646 

—  woman  suflrape  la.  71 
Neeada,  U.  S.  S..  306 
Newfoundland  fishnrles.  treaty.  73 
New  Guinea,  exptocatlons  la.  626 

—  maps  of.  622 

New  Hampshire,  cimpalga^agalnst 
tttbercalosis  in.  440 

—  College  of  Agriculture,  811 

—  constitution   of,    amendmenta 

to,  186.  838 

—  ConstituUoaal  CoovsntloB.  180 

—  infant  proteetlon  la.  484 

—  initiative  and  referendom  in, 

64 

—  presidential  prefMeaoe  primary. 

7 

—  recall  in,  66 

—  taxation  legislatiOB  in,  338 

—  woman  suffrage  In.  71 

New  Jersey.  arcluBoiogioal  survey 
of.  681 

—  campaign  against  tubenmlosls 

in.  449 

—  care  of  the  feeble-minded  in 

446 
New  Jeney,  child-labor  law,  416 

—  civil  service  la.  170 

—  concealed  weapons'  law,  244 

—  convict  labor  in.  442 

—  defectiveness  research  In.  427 

—  Democratic  primary  in,  16 

—  dependent  children  la,  432 

—  education  of  defeetlves  la,  42V 

—  employers*  liabOity  law.  418 

—  Experiment  Statloa.  466 

—  factory  inspection  la.  414 

—  factory  law.  413 

—  false  statementa  law,  248 

—  female  labor  law.  424 

—  franchise  legislation  la.  277 

—  Immigration  Commission.  383 

—  industrial  accident  law,  413 

—  juvenile  delinquency  law.  48  T 

—  labor  Uws.  421 

—  legal  procedure  la.  234 

—  mechanics'  lien  law.  428 

—  presldcntlai-prefereaoe  primary 

law.  62 

—  poor  relief  in,  444 
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New  Jersey.  ProgreHlTe  i«ity  in. 
22 

—  raUroAd  leffldAtlon  In.  646 

—  reformatoiT  tor  women.  440 

—  RepubUean  primary  in.  10 

—  Mie  oX  tobaooo  to  minors,  law. 

244 

—  eenatorlal  primaries  iii«  32 

—  anlts  for  wages  In.  423 

—  Water  Supply  Cnmmlsslnn.  288 

—  workmen's  oompensation  law. 

420 
Kew  London.  Conn.,  port  of,  274 
Newman,  Rev.  St^taen  W.,  811 
New  Mexleo,  admission  of.  to 

statehood.  47 

—  Carey  Aet  lands  in.  269 

—  eonstltutlon.    financial    provi- 

sions of.  336 

—  oorrupt  praotloss  law.  70 

—  Industrial  aoddent  law.  413 

—  irrigation  in.  266 

—  laborlaws.421 

—  Progressive  party  in.  23 
New  Oleans.  care  of  the  Insane 

in,  446 

—  port  of.  276 

New  Oleans.  Mobile  A  Cldcago 
Railroad,  control  of.  641 

Newport  News.  Are  tnsoranee 
rates  in.  360 

Newspaper  Conference.  National. 
787 

—  manidpal.  In  Los  Angeles.  286^ 
Newspapers,  federal  regtUatlon  of.* 

229.  244.  788 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  ex- 
tensions of.  641 

New  York  City  banks,  clearings 
in.  319 

—  bank  deposits  and  surpliM  re- 

serves. 323 

—  Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  403 

—  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  210 
of  Municipal  Research,  197. 

199 

—  campaign  against  tubsreukMds 

in.  449 

—  care  of  the  blind  in.  446 

—  dvU  service  in.  169.  170 
effldency  records  In,  196- 

197 

—  Commission    on    Sources    of 

Revenue,  340 

—  Committee  of  Fourteen.  212 

—  entries  of  coastwise  vessels  at. 

550 

—  franchise  litigation  in.  278 

—  graft  In.  216 

—  Infant  protection  in.  434 

—  manufactures  of.  611.  613 

—  milk  supply  of.  469 

—  municipal  accounting  in.  202 
mualo  in.  760 

—  Philharmonic  Society  of.  767 

—  polioe  investigation  in.  216 

—  port  administration  in.  274 

—  probation  in,  431 

—  probationary  schools  for  tru- 

ants In.  431 

—  Recreation  Commission.  874 
problems  in.  876 

—  school  children's  league,  372 

—  sewage  disposal  in,  289 

—  Sodal  Center  Committee.  373 

—  social  centers  In.  373 
—subways,  285,  667 

—  taxation  schemes.  340 

—  tenement  houses  In.    See  New 

York  State,  tenement  house 
law. 


New  York  City,  truancy  In.  431 

—  vice  crusade  la.  212 

—  Vocational  Guidance  Survey. 

390 

—  waterfront  freight  terminals  In. 

284 

—  water  supply,  666 

New  York  Edison  Co..  absorp- 
tions. 280 

New  York  harbor,  improvemoit 
of.  266 

—  pollution  of.  289 

New  York  Meteorological  Obeer- 
vatory.  613 

New  York.  New  Havra  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  system.  640 

~  fltoetriflcstton  of.  217,  667 

—  extension  of.  641 

New  York  Sute  Agricultural 
C<rflege.  452 

—  banking  legislation  In,  346 

—  Barge  Canal.  668 

—  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Im- 

migration. 382 

—  canals,  traffic  of.  661 

—  care  of  the  Insane  in.  446 

—  chUd-labor  law.  416 

—  Commission  on  Cost  of  Living, 

406 

—  compreesed-atr  law.  414 

—  constitution  of.  amendment  to. 

186 

—  corporation  law.  280 

—  direct-primary  law.  60 

—  Education  BuHdlngs.  810.  818 

—  education  In.  higher.  806 
vocational,  797 

—  emplojrment  agency  law.  423 

—  excev  eoodemnatton  in.  339 

—  factory  inspection  In.  415 

—  Factory    Investigating    Com- 

mission. 408 

—  factory  law,  413 

—  false  sutements  law.  243 

—  farm  bureaus  In,  464 

—  female-labor  law.  424 

—  food  containers*  law,  468 

—  Food  Investigating  Committee. 

458 

—  foreatry  legislation.  468.  471 

—  highway  coattruetlon  In.  262 
maintenance  in.  266 

—  horse  breeding  In.  466 

—  Instruction  of  Immigrants  In. 

422 

—  legal  procedure  In.  234 

—  library.  818 

—  munldpal  home  rule  In,  192 

—  parole  system  In.  443 

—  prison  labor  In.  441 

—  Progressive  party  In.  26 

—  public  defenders  In,  246 

—  public  service  commissions. 

282   644 

—  railroad  legislation  In.  646 

—  Reformatory,  social  reaearch  at. 

437 

—  reformatory  system.  440 

—  regulation  of  banks  In.  346 

—  reporting  of  venereal  itlsfieses 

In.  429 

—  Republican  convention,  8 

—  Republican  primaries  in.  7 

—  rural  life  conference.  466 

—  taxation  legislation  In.  336 

—  tenement-house  law.  207 

—  treatment  of  IneMates  In.  430 

—  University,  needs  of,  809 

—  workmen's  compensation  law. 

420 
.Vrw  Yert.  U.  S.  8..  306 

863 


New  Zealand.  132 

—  local  option  In,  397 
Nicaragua.  114 

—  intovention  of  the  U.  8.  In. 

80-82 

—  revolution  in.  80-82.  114 
Nicaraguan  loan.  82.  116 
Night  courts.  436 
NIklsch.  Arthur,  767 
Nitrogen.  628 

—  atmospheric  fixation  of,  644 
In  ammonia.  646 

la  cyanamlde.  648 

In  nitrates.  647 

in  soils.  467.  641 

Nogi.  Marasuke.  suldde  of,  147 
Nominations,  direct.    See  Direct 

primary. 
Norfolk  and  Southern  Railroad, 

extensions  of.  641 
N<ntolk-Beaufort  waterwajr,  266 
Norfolk,  harbor  Improvement  at, 

266 

—  Harbor  Commission.  276 
Normal  schools,  801 

Norman  Lumber  Co.  t.  LoulsvUle 
A  Nashville  Railroad.  647 

North  America,  geokigical  map  of, 
606 

North  Carolina,  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  in.  449 

—  care  of  the  feeble-minded  hi. 

446 

—  education  In.  802 

—  prison  reform  In,  439 

North  Dakota,  agriculture  In,  464 

—  constitution   of,   ameadments 

to.  186 

—  Initiative  and  referendum  In, 

64 

—  Irrigation  In.  266 

—  presldMitlal     preference    pri- 

mary, 7 

—  recall  In.  66 

Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
728 

—  Padflc  Co.  f .  Washington.  286 

—  Presbyterian  Church.  734 
Northampton.  Mass.,  munldpal 

theatre.  374 
Norway,  socialism  In.  392 
Norwegian  literature.  776 
Noud.  Archbishop.  110 
Nova  Zambia,  exploration  In.  624 
Nucleic  adds.  634 
Nuisances.  217-219 
Nursery  products,  census  of.  469 

—  stock.  Inspection  of.  467 
Nursing  Assodatton,   American. 

426 

—  PubUc  Health,  National  Or> 

ganliatlon  of.  426 
Nutrition,  chemistry  of  food  and. 
636-638 

—  nitrogen  compounds  in.  633 

—  phosphorus  cosapounds  in.  634 

—  synthesis  of  proteins  In.  637 
Nuts,  census  of  trees,  469 
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ATS.  price  of.  481 

production  of,  U.  8..  312, 

478.  479 

world's.  476 

— shipments  of,  on  the  Great 

Lakes.  661 
Obasrv  stories,  astronomical,  699 
Ooean  currents.  621 

—  evaporation  over  the.  621 

—  magnetic  surveys.  616 

—  physiography,  620 

—  temperatures  near  Icebmis.  621 
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Ocean  travel,  safety  of.  leglalatlon 

affecting.  56 
Oceanography.  620 
Occupational  Diseases.  National 

Conference  On,  409 

—  reporting  of,  409.  413 

Ohio,  billboard  regulation  In.  218 

—  Building    Code    Commission. 

208 

—  care  of  the  Insane  in,  445 

—  civil  servloe  In.  169 

—  constitution   of.   amendments 

to,  169.  186-188.  338 

—  Constitutional  Convention.  186 
•—  constitutional  law  in.  236 

—  convict  labor  in.  440.  441 

—  Democratic  primary  in.  15 

—  excess  condemnation  In.  339 

—  ExpMlment  Station.  452 

—  initiative  and  referendum  in.  64 
•—  laws  relating  to  children.  433 

—  local  option  in.  396 

—  municipal  home  rule  in.  191 

—  presidential  preference  iHimary, 

9.62 

—  Progressive  Democratic  League. 

14 

—  Progressive  party  in.  26 

—  Progressive  Republican  League, 

2 

—  Railroad  Commission  t .  Worth- 

ington.  235,  240 

—  recall  in,  65 

—  reformatory  for  women,  44(X 

—  regulation  of  banks  in,  845 

—  Republican  convention,  9 

—  State  Archsologlcal   and  His- 

torical Society.  685 
•—  taxation  legislation  in.  338 

—  V.  Creamer.  236 

—  woman  suffrage  In.  71 

—  workmen's  compensation  law, 

236 
Ohio  Rivw,  Dam  No.  26.  failure 
of.  559 

—  improvement  of,  267 

—  trafno  of.  552 
Oil  engines.  571 
marine,  579.  594 

—  fuel.  571 

for  marine  boilers,  594 

OJibwa  Indians,  ethnology  of.  680 
Okhotsk.  Sea  of.  Russia's  claim 

to.  88 
Oklahoma,  constitution  of.  amend- 

ments  to.  188 

—  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  in. 

351 

—  income  tax  in.  339 

—  Irrigation  in.  256 

—  Juvenile  courts  in.  431 

—  protection  of  orphans  in.  433 

—  taxation  of  express  companies 

in.  338 

—  telegraph  rates  in.  240 

—  University  of.  811 

—  V.  Coyle.  236 

—  9.  Wells.  Fargo  A  Co..  338 
Oklahoma,  U.  S.  S..  305 
Old-age  pensions,  422 

Oleic  add.    See  Fats. 

Omaha,   Neb.,   mimlolpal   water 

supply.  286 
Ontario,  boundary  of.  123 
Open-hearth  furnaces.  489 
Opera,  758 
Opium  Conference.  Intonational. 

103 
Oratorio  Society  of  New  York.  759 
Orchestral  music,  757 
Ordnance,  navaL  See  Battleships. 


Ore  deposits,  607-610 

—  dressing  («ei  aUo  Gold,  metal- 

lurgy of/,  485 
Oregon  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners. 282 

—  Carey  Act  lands  In.  259 

—  constitution  of.  amendments  to. 

189 

—  convict  labor  in.  441 

—  Democratic  iHlmary  in,  15 

—  Initiative  and  referendum  in. 

64.  238 

—  Irrigation  In.  256 

—  legislature,  reorganisation  of. 

6T 

—  People's  Power  League  of.  68 

—  plan  of  electing  U.  S.  sraators, 

58.59 

—  preferential  voting  in.  69 

—  IH*e8idential  p^erenoe  primary. 

7.63 

—  proportional  representation  in. 

68 

—  publicity  pamphlets  of.  70 

—  PubUc  VtUIUes  Act.  282 
Organic  evolution.  659-665 
Organised  mlUtia.    See  MlUtla. 
Orosco.  Pascual.  112 

—  warning  to.  75 

Orphan  asylums,  private,  790 
Orthogenesis  in  evolution,  660 
Osage  Indians,  ethnology  of,  682 
Ospina,  Pedro  nel.  recall  of,  80 
Ostla.  excavations  at,  755 
Overpressure   method    In   Intra- 
thoracic surgery,  703 
Oxane,  627,  630 
Oxosone,  626 

Oysters,  statistics  of  production 
of.  472.  473 

—  transmission  of  typhoid  by,  720 
Osone.  626 

—  purification  of  air  by.  569 

—  purification  of  water  by.  638 

PACIFIC  fleet.    See  Navy. 
—  Telephone  Co.  «.  Oregon. 
238 
Packers,  meat,  trial  of.  240 
Pageants.  372 

Painters,  Portrait.  American  Soci- 
ety of,  747 

—  and  Sculptors,  American  Soci- 

ety of.  746 
Painting  and  sculpture.  746-749 
Paleobotany.  671-673 
Paleolithic  man.  684 
Paleontology.  676-678 
Paleoso51ogy.  676-678 
Palestine,  climate  of.  615 

—  Jewish  colonisation  in.  743 
Panama.  115 

Panama    Canal,    appropriations 
for.  268-273 

—  competition     of.     with    Sues 

Canal.  273 

—  date  of  opening  of.  268 

—  expenses  of.  estimated.  273 

—  financial  transactions  of.  330 

—  fortifications  of.  270.  297 

—  Johnson.  Emory,  reports  on. 

272 

—  labor  employed  on.  270 

—  power  for  operating.  271 

—  IHt>gre8S   in   construction   on. 

268-270 

—  revenue  of.  estimated.  273 

—  shipping  regulations  of.     See 

Panama  Canal  Act. 

—  slides  on.  269 

—  terminal  facilities  of.  270 

SG4 


Panama  Canal  tolls.  272 

protest  of  Great  Britain  on, 

82-84 

—  traffic  of.  estimated.  272 
Panama  Canal  Act.  271.  829,  625» 

527.  528.  543 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  garrison  of. 
297 

—  Immigration  to,  270. 
Panama  disease  of  bananas.  464  . 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  archi- 
tecture of.  752 

—  ethnology  in,  683 
Pan-American     Commission     of 

Jurists.  105 

—  Union.  155 

Paper  Co..   International,  labor 
agreement.  402 

—  Industry,  statistics  of,  514 
Papua.    See  New  Guinea 
Papyri,  new  discoveries  of,  767 
Paraguay.  119 

Parcels  post,  537 

Pardon  of  criminals.  443 

Park  City.  Utah.  slIveMead  orea 

of.  608 
Parka*.  Alton  B..  In  Democratic 

convention.  16 

—  Hirsch^  C.  ascent  of  Mount 

McKlnley.  624 
Parkes  process.  498 
Parks.  National.  Conference  on. 

753 

—  public,  landscape  architecture 

in.  758 
Parole  of  criminals.  443 
Passaic  VaHey  sewer.  290.  719 
Passenger  rates,  legislation  affect 

Ing.  545 
Patent  case.  Dick.  522 

—  law.  239.  241 

proposed  reform  of.  623 

—  medicines.  636.  641 

—  office.  154.  523 
Patents.  621-524 

—  aUowed.  statistics  of.  533 

—  compulsory  woridng  of.  633 
Pattfson,   N.  J.,  strike  of  sUk 

weavers  In.  400 
Pathology  and  medldne,  704-718 

—  plant.  463-465 

Peabody.    George.    College    10- 
Teachers.  465.  814.  816 

—  eduMtlon  fund.  816 

Peace    and    arbitration.     inter> 
national.  106-108 

—  Congress.  American.  107 
International.  106 

—  Foundation.  Worid'a.  106 

—  influence  of  Socialists  for.  893 

—  International,    Carnegie    En- 

dowment tof.    See  Camegit 
Endowment. 

—  League,  American  School.  107 

—  Society.  American.  107 
Pearson.  Raymond  A..  811 
Pennsylvania,  campaign  against 

tuboxulosls  In.  449 

—  care  of  the  feeblennilrded  In. 

446 

—  care  of  the  Insane  in.  446 

—  charity  organisation  In,  444 

—  civU  servants,  political  activity 

of.  200 

—  Democratic  convention  In,  15 

—  Democratic  primary  In.  16    . 

—  highway  construction  in.  363 

—  Infant  iHt>teotlon  In.  434 

—  Lincoln  party  In.  88 

—  presidential     pr^crenee    pri- 

mary. 7 
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PenDsylvmoJA,  -ProgreaBlve  party 

In.  38 
-—  pabllo  aervloe  refoUtlon  In.  283 
»  Rural  IMt  C!onferonoe.  455 
»  Mgregatlon  of  defectives  in.  427 

—  Unireraity  of.  800 

—  Waabington  party  in.  38 

<—  Western  Penitentiary  of.  439 
PmtuylMMla,  U.  8.  8..  306 
PennaylTania    Railroad    Bjrstem* 
640 

—  reforestation  by.  471 
Penology.  Sm  Prisons. 
Penrose.  Boies,  campaign  fund  of. 

^'1908.  48 
Praslon  appromlatlon  bill.  301 

—  leglBlAtion.  300 

—  Office.  164 
»-  stattstles,  801 
Pensions.  300 

<—  for  ex-presidents.  49 

»-  for  federal  oivU  servants.  108 

—  InduflttlaL    Su  Industrial  wel- 

fare. 
~old-age.422 

Peoirfe  *x  rel.  Tblrd  Ave.  Ry.  Co. 
jt^.  Pub.  Serv.  Ck>m..  N.  Y..  282 
Pepsin.  703 
Pdre  Marquette  Railroad,  recelv- 

ersbip  of.  541 
Peristaltic    movements    of    tbe 

gastro-lntestlnal  canal.  702 
Perkins.  George  W..  34 
Persia,  international  relations.  98 
Persimmons.   Japanese,   artifldai 

ripening  of.  470.  643 
Peru.  120 

—  arobaological  investigations  in. 

084 
<—  explorations  in.  624 

—  international  relations  of.  85 
*-  rubber  atrodtles  in  Putomayo, 

85 
Petrograpby.  610 
Petroleum  lands  wltbdrawn  from 

entry.  240 
«-  origin  of.  600 

—  production    of.    U.    8..    505. 

506.  508 
world's.  602.  503 

—  resources,  investigations  of.  251 

—  ■blpmenta  of.  in  coastwise  com- 

mence, 549 
Pbarmaoology    and    pbyslology. 

606-704 
Pblladelpbia  Bureau  of  Municipal 

Researcb.  198 

—  cbarlty  orvaniaatlon  in,  444 

—  city  planning  in.  204 

—  dvil  service  in.  169.  170 

—  entries  of  coastwise  vessels  at. 

550.  553 

—  Historical  Pageant.  372 

—  manufactures  of.  513 

—  municipal  accounting  in.  202 
employees.  poUtlcal  activity 

of.  200 

—  nlgbt  court.  436 

—  port  of.  274 

— >  Ssrmpbony  Orcbestra,  757 

—  vice  commission.  211 
Pblladelpbia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road system.  540 

PbObarmonlc    Society    of    New 

York.  757 
Philippine  Islands.  224 

—  commerce  of.  225 

—  education  in.  225.  803 
->  garrisons  in.  204 

—  geology  of.  607 

—  military  operations  in.  296 


Pbllology.  EngUsb.  778 

—  German.  775 

—  Greek.  770 

—  Indo-European.  760-771 

—  Latin.  770 

—  Romance.  776-778 

—  Semitic.  768 
Pbllosopby.  692-694 

—  blstory  of.  694 

—  idealism  in.  692 

—  of  Bergson.  692 

—  of  Euoken.  692 

—  of  James.  692 

—  of  religion.  694 

—  realism  in.  692 

Pbospbate  lands  withdrawn  from 

entry.  250 
Pbospborus  matcbes,  wblte.  tax 

on.  335.  413 
Pbysical  examination  of  railroads, 

49 
Pbysios.  652-668 
Pbysiograpby.     Se*  Geograpby, 

pbysical. 
Physiology    and    pbarmaoology. 
,  ^696-704 

—  plant.  673 

Pig  b>on,  i»1ces  of .  314 

—  production  of.  U.  8..  313.  314. 

505.  506.  507 
—y-  world's.  502.  603 
Piggott.  Sir  Francis  T..  98 
Pincbot.    Qifford.     on    La    Toi- 
lette's candidacy.  4 
Pipe  lines,  regulation  of.  646 

—  welding.  490 
Pitney.  Mablon.  163.  232 
Pittsburgh,  city  planning  in.  204 

—  highway  tunnels  in,  557 

—  manufactures  of.  513 

—  sewage  disposal  In.  560 

—  street  regrades  in.  561 

—  subway  scheme.  557 

—  University  of.  smoke  investi- 

gation, 218 
Plague,  bubonic  in  Porto  Rico. 

J  226 
Planets.  600 
Plant  chemistry,  636.  642 

—  Industry.  Bureau  of.  154 
appropriations  for.  451 

—  pathology.  463-465 

—  physiology.  673 

—  Quarantine  Act.  463.  467 
Platforms,  political.     iS«6  names 

of  parties. 

Platinum  metals,  action  of  beat 
on.  630 

Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America,  373 

Playgrounds,  722 

Polncar^.  HenrU  596 

Polncar6,  Raymond,  action  of. 
In  Balkan  crisis,  91 

—  ministry  of.  135 

—  visit  of.  to  Russia.  88 

Polar  regions.  North,  maps  of.  623 

—  South,  exploration  of.  623 
Police.  213-215 

—  International    Association    of 

Chiefs  of.  215 

—  power  of  the  federal  Govern- 

ment, 229 

Poliomyelitis.  See     Infantile 

paralysis. 

Politieal  activity  of  municipal 
employees,  200 

PoUUcs  in  1912.  1-44.  58-71 

Pollard  system  of  treating  In- 
ebriety. 430 

Poma.  Huaman.  chronicle  of,  681 
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Poor  laws.  444 

—  relief.  444 

Popular  government  and  current 
poUtlcs.  58-71 

—  vote  for  President.    See  Presl 

dent. 
Population  of  the  U.  8..  171 

—  by  sutes.  172 

—  at  each  census.  149 

—  census  of.  thirteenth,  364-370 

—  classUied  by  nationality.  366 
by  nativity.  369 

by  parentage.  369 

by  race,  364-366,  369 

by  sex.  364,  369 

—  for  purposes  of  reiwesentation. 

149 

—  alien.  367 

—  Chinese.  366 

—  foreign-bom.  367 

—  Indian,  8^ 

—  Japanese,  366 

—  mulatto,  366 

—  native.  366 

—  negro.  364-366 

—  rural.  369.  792 

—  school.  791.  792 

—  urban.  369.  792 

—  white.  366 

Populist  party,  vote  for.  1908, 150 

Porcupine.  Ont..  gold  mining  at, 
484.  495 

Porphyry  ores,  copper,  484 

Porras,  Belisario,  115 

Port  administration.  274 

Portland,  Me.,  charity  organisa- 
tion In.  446 

—  harbor  improvement  at,  265 

—  Infant  protection  in.  434 

—  loan  sharks  in.  430 
Portland.  Ore.,  port  of,  276 

—  Social  Hygiene  Society,  428 

—  street  regrades  in.  561 

—  Vice  Commission,  report.  211 
Porto  Rico.  226 

—  bubonic  plague  In,  226 

—  citisensblp  agitation  In.  226 

—  commerce  of,  226 

—  education  In.  226.  803 

—  mining  in.  502 

Portrait  Painters,  American  Soci- 
ety of.  747 
Ports,  freight  transfer  in.  529 

—  organisation  of.  529 

—  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at. 

627 
Portugal.  138 
Postmaster-general,  153 
Post-offlce.  636-537 

—  Appropriation  Act,  229.  422. 

788 

—  Department.  153 

organization   and   methods 

of.  536 

—  employees,  organisation  of.  422 
Post-ofllces.  number  of,  536 
Postal  legislation.  537 

—  savings  bonds.  348 

system.  348.  536 

director  of,  163 

—  statistics  of.  535 

—  Telegraph  Co.,  537 

Potash  resourcee  of  the  U.  S..  457. 

642 
Potassium  oxanate,  627 
Potatoes,  diseases  of.  464 

—  price  of.  481 

—  production  of.  U.  8..  313,  478. 

479 

world's.  476.  476 

Pott's  disease.  operaUon  for.  696 
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Poultry  Industry.  461 

—  Instructors,  Intenuttional  As- 

soclfttion  of.  461 
Powder  trust,  dtoolution  of,  239 
Power  employed  in  manulaotur- 

inff.  520 
PreooolW  of  perishable  fr^bt. 

546 
Preferential  voting.  58,  69 
Prejudice,  affidavit  of,  231 
Prert>yterlan  cburcbee.  734 
Presidential  campaign  of  1912,  1- 

44 

—  election,  analysis  of  results  of. 

41 

—  preference  primary.  58.  61-68 

—  preference      primaries.       See 

names  of  parties. 
President,  direct  election  of.  63. 
158 

—  limitation  of  term  of.  158 

—  salary  of,  150 

—  secretary  to  the,  150 

—  vote  for,  1908. 150 

1912.  aniUysls  of.  41 

—  by  states,  150 

President  Taft.    See  Taft. 
President's     Commission.       See 

Economy  and  EfBelMioy. 
Presidents  of  the  U.  S..  149 

—  pemrionlng  of.  49 
Presidents  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 151 

Pressures,  high,  physics  of,  668 
Prevention.  c<mrectlon.  tatd  ttmt- 

Ity,  425--ft49 
Prevention  of  defectiveness,  426- 

428 

—  of  Inebriety.  429 

—  of  Infant  mortaUty.  434 

—  of  juvenile  delinquency.  430 

—  of  tubereukMls,  447-449 

—  of  usury.  430 

—  of  vice.  428-430 

Pribllof  Islands,  fur  resources  of. 

475 
Prices  of  agricultural   products, 

313.  481 

—  Bureau  of  Labor  report  on.  406 

—  Index  numbers.  323 
Primary,  direct.  58.  60 

—  presidential  preference.  58,  61- 

63 

—  In  recall  elections.  65 
Princeton  University.  810 
Printing  industry,  rank  of  cities 

In.  513 
statistics  of,  614 

—  Office.  Qovonment.  155 
Prison  design.  440 

—  labor.  262.  436.  440-442 

honor  system  of,  441 

state-use  system  of,  440 

—  reform.  425.  436 

—  revolts.  438 
Prisons,  436-440 
Prisoners'  aid.  443 

Private  banks,  statistics  of,  342 

—  intwnatlonal  law.  230 

—  schools.    See  Schools. 
Probation,  for  criminals.  442 

—  for  juvenile  d^niqiuents,  431 

—  officers  In  olvU  swlce.  170 
Proctor  4t  Gamble  Co.  9,  V.  B., 

548 
Progressive  campaign.  34-39 

committee,  34 

fund.  44 

Roosevelt  In.  34-39 

speakers  In.  37 

—  Democratic  League  of  Ohio.  14 


Progressive  Democrats  In  U.  S. 
Senate.  49 

—  movement,  defined  by  Robert 

M.  La  FoUette.  3 
defined  by  Roosevelt.  5 

—  National  Committee.  51 

—  National  Convention,  23 
caUfor,  21 

negro  delegates  ln«  24 

1916.  apporttonsient  of  dele- 
gates to,  51 

—  party.  20 

conference  of,  51 

In  Pennsylvania,  38 

In  state  politics,  21.  25 

organlsatloB  of.  20 

platform  of.  29 

vote  for  analysis  of,  41 

by  states,  150 

—  platform,  24 

civil  Borvlce  In.  168 

—  Republicans  abandon  La  Fol- 

lette.  3 

antl-Roosevelt.  88 

lnIlUnols,22 

In  Iowa.  22 

In  Michigan.  21 

In  Ohio.  2 

meeting    of.    in    Orchestra 

HaU.  20 

Prohibition  movement.  See  Liq- 
uor traffic. 

—  party,  convention  of.  29,  397 

vote  for.  1908  and  1912. 150 

Proportional  representation.  Ore- 
gon proxy  system  of.  68 

Pro8tltutl<m.   .See  Social  evil. 
Proteins.  syntheUs  of.  In  nutri- 
tion, 637 
Protestant  Ej)laeopaX  Church,  735 

—  social  service  In,  880 

Proxy  system  of  proportlcmal  rep- 
resentation, Oregon,  68 
Psy^ology.  680-691 

—  abnormal.  690 

—  animal.  691 

—  applied.  691 

—  definition  of.  689 

—  human,  690 

—  Introspection  In.  689 

—  medical,  690 

—  modem,  branches  of,  689 

—  of  religion,  691 
Pteriodophytes,    morphology    of. 

672 
Public  buildings,  architecture  of> 
750 

—  charities.    See  Charity. 

—  debt,  U.  S..  335 

—  finance.  330-341 

—  health  and  hygiene,  714-722 

Association.  American,  716 

legislation,  243 

Nursing.  National  Organisa- 
tion of.  426 
Service.  U.  8..  152.  716 

—  lands.  246-248 

classification  of.  247.  249 

coal  deposits  In.  249 

entries  on.  248 

homestead  entries  on.  246 

Indian.    See  Indian  lands. 

legislation  affecting.  246 

mln«'al  resources  on.  246 

petroleum  deposits  In.  249 

phosphate  deposlta  In.  249 

reclamation  of,  247 

reservoir  sites  on,  260 

sales  of,  248 

surface  titles  to,  246 

surveys  of.  247 

866 


Public   lands,   water  powers  on, 

250 
withdrawals  of.  from  entry, 

249 

—  Ubraries.  818 

—  resources   and    public    works. 

246-276 

—  Roads,  Office  of.  154 

—  schools.    iSee  Schools. 

—  Service.     National     Training 

School  for,  199 

commissions.  280-284,  544 

corporations,   decisions  af- 

feeting,  240 

franchises  of.  277-279 

— services.  277-290 

Publicity  of  campaten  funds,  70 

—  pamphlets,  campaign.  70 
Publishing,  rank  of  cities  In.  513 
Pueblo  Indians,  ethnology  of.  682 
Puget  Sound  Tractlcm.  Light  and 

Power  Co..  279 
Pulitaer.  Joseph,  bequest  of.  to 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society. 
757 

—  School  of  Journalism.  786 
Pump.  torbhM.  578 

Pumping,  electric.     See  Electrle 

pumping.  566. 
Pupils  in  schools.    See  Schools. 
Pure  food.  720 

—  legislation.    See  Food. 
Putumayo.  Peru,  rubber  atroci- 
ties. 85 

Pu-Yl.  abdication  of.  145 

QUARANTINE,    plant.      See 
Plant  Quarantine  Act. 

Quarries,  mines  and.  census  of. 

500.  501 
Quarts-tube    mercury-arc    lamp. 

563 
Quebec,  boundary  of.  124 

RACE  education.  802-804 
Radioactive  substances. 
628 
Radioactivity.  653-655 

—  bearings  of.  on  geology.  606 
Radiography.  710 
RadloteU^raphy.     See    Wireless 

telegraphy. 

—  International    Conference   on. 

104 
Railroad  accidents.  542.  556 

—  cars.  idle.  318 

—  commissions.  543-545 

—  construction.  556 

—  crossings,  legislation  on.  545 

—  earnings.  317 

—  electrification.  567 

—  engineers,    wage    arbitration. 

402 

—  motor  cars,  567 

—  repair  shops,  statistics  of.  514 

—  revenues,  318 

—  signaling.  Utica  School  of.  813 

—  terminals.  556 

—  traffic  conditions,  317 
Railroads,  638-549 

—  accounta  of.  542 

—  capitalisation  of.  539 

—  ear  demurrage  bureaus  of,  541 

—  car  equipment  of.  538 

—  dividends  of.  539 

—  earnings  of.  317.  538.  539 

—  electric.  649 

—  employees  of.  539 

legislation  affecting.  545 

—  expenses  of,  539 

—  financial  control  of.  639-541 
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Rallroada,  ftdght  carried  by.  539 

—  freight  elMslfleattoDfl  of.  642 

—  freight  rates  of.  643. 646 
1.  C.  C.  ruUngB.  64(1,  647 

—  grouping  of,  639-641 

—  "In  transit"  privileges  of.  646 

—  Judlelal  deelflloos  affeettng,  647 

—  legislation    affecting,    federal, 

648 
sUte.  643-646 

—  locomotive  equipment  of.  638 

—  mileage  of.  638 

—  ownership  of  steamships  by. 

Su  Panama  Canal  Act. 

—  passenger  rates  on.  646 

—  passengers  carried  by.  639 

—  phytflcal  condition  of.  688 
~-  physical  examination  of.  49 

—  promotion  of  agriculture  by. 

464 
~~  reforestation  by.  471 

—  reports  of,  642 

—  revenues  of.  318.  638,  639 

—  rulings  of  I.*  C.  C.  affecting. 

646-647 
^safety on,  legislation  affecting. 
646 

—  services  of.  638 
^~-  street.  648 
Ralls,  steel.  490 
Rainfall,  distribution  of.  614 
Raleigh  and  Southport  Railway. 

purchase  of.  641 
Rand,  gold  mining  on  the.  484 
Rapid-transit  systems,  municipal. 

386 
Real  estate,  transfer  of.  230 
Realism  In  philosophy.  692 
Recall.  68.  64-67 

—  advisory.   5«(  Recall  of  federal 

officers. 

—  elections,  conduct  of.  In  various 

sutes.66 

—  IsglslaUon.  64 

—  of  federal  oflleers.  66 

—  of  Judges.  68.  232 
federal.  66 

—  of  Judicial  decisions,  6,  6.  68. 

67 

—  of   Presidents,   advocated   by 

Roosevelt.  36 

—  petitions  In  various  states,  66 
Reciprocity  with  Canada.  72 
Receipts,  federal.  330 
Reclamation.  266-261 

—  of  Carey  Act  lands.  247 

—  Service,  154 

acttvttlee  of.  267 

RecreaUon.  372-377.  688 

—  Association  of  America.  Play- 

ground and.  373 

—  commissions.  374 

Red  Cross.  American.  In  Missis- 
sippi floods.  447 

—  Conference.  International.  105 
"Red-paint"  people.  681 

Red  water.  639 

Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scl- 

entiflc  Experts,  636 
Referendum.  68.  63 

—  constttnthmaltty  of.  238 

—  fedwal,  amendment  for.  158 

—  on  franchises,  278 
Reforesutlon.  471 
Registration  area  for  vital  statto- 

tlcs.  723 

—  of  forelgn-buUt  ships,  526 
Regradlng  of  city  streets.  561 
Reichstag,  composition  of.  136 
Reid.  Whlt^aw.  51 

Reimer.  Arthur  E..  29. 150 


ReinfOTced   concrete.     See  Con- 
crete. 
Relativity,  theory  of.  668 
Religion,  and  religious  <Nganlxa- 
tions,  728-746 

—  philosophy  of,  694 

—  psychology  of,  691 
Religious  associations,  sodid  work 

of.  380-382 

—  bodies.     See  under  names  of 

churches. 

statistics  of  (tee  alto  under 

church  names).  742 

—  garb  In  Indian  schools.  737 
Remsen.  Ira,  811 

Rennln.  703 

Representation,         proportional. 

Oregon  proxy  system  of.  68 
Representatives,  expenditures  tm 

Section  of.  44 

—  House  of.    iSee  House  of  Rep- 

resentatives. 

—  recall  of,  66 

—  under  ea<^  apportionment,  169 
Reproduction  In  sodlogy,  068 
Reptiles,  fossil.  678 
Republican  campaign.  29-31 

committee.  29 

fund.  44 

1908.48 

organisation  of.  29 

pre-conventlon,  1-10 

President  Taft  In.  30 

—  National  Committee,  contests 

before.  10 

Chas.  8.  Deneen  on.  36 

convention  call  of.  1 

—  National  Convention,  10-14 
caU  for.  1 

committee    on    credentials 

of.  12 
contests  of  ddegates  before. 

12 

Section  of  ddegates  to.  2 

nominations  in.  12.  13 

Root's    "keynote"    speech 

in.  12 

—  party  in  Maine.  40 

In  63rd  Congress,  42 

reorganisation  of.  61 

vote   for.    by  states.    1908 

and  1912.  160 

vote  for.  1912,  analysis  of. 

41 

—  platf<nin.  13 

civil  service  In.  168 

—  presidential  inference  inima^ 

ries.  6-10 

—  primaries  (see  alec  names  of 

states).  6-10 

—  state    conventions    (tee    aUo 

names  of  states).  6-10 

—  ticket  in  California.  26 
Republicans.    Progressive.      See 

Progressive  Republicans 
Reservoir  sites  wothdrawn  from 

entry.  250 
Resinates.  manufacture  of.  660 
Respiration.  703 
Revenue,  intonal.     See  Internal 

revenue. 
Reverberatory  furnaces,  copper. 

492 
Rhode  Island,  campaign  against 

tuberculosis  In.  449 

—  charity  organisation  In.   444. 

446 

—  child-labor  law.  416 

—  constitutional  convention.  189 

—  defectiveness  research  in,  427 

—  dependent  children  In.  433 
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Rhode  Island  des^tlon  law.  486 

—  Harbor  Commlsskm.  274 

—  industrial-accident  law,  413. 

—  poor  r^ef  In.  445 

—  prison  labor  in.  442 

—  Public   UtUltlee   CommissIoD.. 

283.  644 

—  Railroad  Commission.  283 

—  taxation  legislation  in,  336 

—  workmen's  compensation  law^, 

419 
Rloe  Institute.  811 
Rice,  irrigation  of.  256 

—  price  of,  481 

—  production  of.  U.  8.,  478.  47^ 
world's.  476.  477 

Riders  to  appropriation  bills.  331 
Right  Relationship  League,  386 
Rio  Branco.  Baron.  117 
Ripening  of  fruits,  artificial.  642 
Ritual  accusation.  743 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  266 

—  Improvement.  267,  620 
appropriations  for,  266 

—  regulation.  264 

Rivers  and   Harbors.  Board   of 
Engineers  for.  162 
commercial  movements  on.  652 
Road  administration.  263 

—  building,  federal  aid  in.  262 
SUte  aid  In.  262 

with  convict  labor.  262 

—  construction.  263 

—  finance.  263 

—  maintenance.  264 

—  mat^lals,  263 

—  surfaces.  266 

Roads,  dust  prevention  oo.  264 

—  state  expenditures  on.  262 
Roasting  of  sulphide  ores,  491 
-Rooca  9.  Thompson.  241 
Rochester,  public  library.  819 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  814 
Rocksalt  domes,  formation  of.  609 
Roentgen  rays.  See  X^-rays. 
Roest.  Dr.  W..  98 

Roller  towel,  public.  722 
Rolling  mills,  power  consumption 

of.  576 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  736 

—  statistics  of.  737 

Roman  Catholic  teachers  in 
Indian  schools.  737 

Romance  languages  and  litera- 
ture. 776-778 

Rome,  excavations  at,  766 

Rome.  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  Railroad,  purchase  of, 
541 

Roosevelt.  Theodore,  advocates 
recall  of  Judicial  decisions.  5 

—  announces  his  candidacy.  4 

—  at  Republican  National  Con- 

vention. 11-13 

—  attacked  by  Richard  Bartholdt, 

30 

by  Bryan.  34 

by  La  Follette.  3 

—  attacks  Deneen.  36 

Republican    committee    on 

credentials.  12 

Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 11 

Root^  10 

Taft,  6.  9 

Wilson.  36 

—  attempted  assassination  of.  30 

—  campaign  fimd  for.  44 
1908.  48 

—  candidacy    of.    demanded    by 

seven  governors.  4 
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BooMvdt,  Tbeodore.  "charter  of 
demoGraoy"  of.  6 

—  "oonfeaHon  of  faith"  of.  28 

—  endOTMd  by  bolting  Indiana 

convention,  7 

—  —  by  boltlns  Michigan  con- 

vention. 8 
by  Maine  convention,  8 

—  —  In  Calif (Mnla  primary.  9. 36 

—  —  In  Illinois  primary.  7 

in  Kansas  primary.  27 

In  Nebraska  iHlmary.  7 

In  New  Jersey  iHlmary.  10 

In  Oregon  iH-bnary.  7 

In  Pennsylvania  primary.  7 

In  South  Dakota  primary, 

10 
— ^'final  campaign  statement  of, 
39 

—  messages  of  sympathy  to.  37 

—  nominated  for  President,  24 

—  offered    nomination    of    new 

party.  20 

—  opposed  by  Charles  S.  Deneen. 

36 
by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  34 

—  political  platform  ot  5 

—  Progressive    Republicans 
posing.  38 


—  releases    Massachusetts    dele- 

gates. 9 

—  replies  to  La  FoUette,  30 

—  speech  of.  at  Columbus.  5.  67 
at  National  Progressive 

Convention,  23 

In  Orchestra  Hall.  20 

— ^^speeches    of.    In    Progressive 

campaign.  34 

—  statement  of.  on  attempted  as- 

sassination. 37 

— >  —  on  election  results.  43 

-~  —  onilabor  legislation.  35 

on  navy.  36 

on   progressive  movement. 

39 

on  recall  of  Judicial  de- 
cisions. 667 

on  recall  of  Presidents.  35 

on  reclamation.  36 

on  tariff.  35 

— ^" —  on  woman  suffrage.  35 

—  supported  by  Steel  Corporation. 

33 

—  suspension  of  Harvester  Trust 

suit  by.  8.  48 

—  testifies  In  campaign  fund  in- 

vestigation. 48 

—  vote  for.  In  Presidential  elec- 

tion. 41.  150 

in  Republican  Convention. 

13 
Roosevelt  drainage  tunnel.  484 
Root.  Ellhu.  attacked  ^by  Roose- 
velt. 10 

—  in  Republican  National  Con- 

vention. 10.  12 

—  notifies  Taf  t  of  nomination.  30 

—  statement  of.  on  Panama  Canal 

tolls.  84 
Rosenau.  Dr.  M.  J..  706.  717 
Rosenthal.   Herman,  murdtf  of. 

215 
Rosewater.  Victor.  11 
Rotch.  A.  Lawrence.  687 
Rubber  atrocities  ]in  Putumayo. 

Peru.  85 

—  growing  in  Hawaii.  453 

—  recovery  of.  from  waste.  650 

—  synthetic.  624.  645 


Rural   credit.     See  Agricultural 
credit. 

—  education,  793 
Russia.  138 

—  Baptists  in.  728 

—  blood  accusation  In.  743 

—  Sections  In.  138 

—  explorations  In.  624 

—  finance  in.  139 

—  Jewish  charlUes  In,  744 

—  naval  programme  of.  139 

—  naval  sUtlstlcs  of,  308 

—  railway  projects  In.  139 

—  rdatlons  of.  with  China,  96 

with  France.  88 

with  Great  Britain,  87 

with  Japan,  98 

with  Persia,  98 

with  Turkey,  101 

with  the  U.  8.,  89 

—  socialism  in.  392 

—  sugar  Industry  of.  104 

—  In  the  Triple  Entente.  87 

—  visit  of  BrlUsh  sUtesmen  to.  87 

—  visit  of  M.  Poincar6  to,  88 
Russian  treaty,  abrogation  of.  89 
Rusts  of  grain.  463 

op-  l^utland  Railroad,  control  of.  541 
]  Tlye.  price  of.  481 


—  production  of.  U.  S..  312,  478. 

479 
world's,  475 

SABINE-NBCHES  Canal.  Im- 
provement of,  267 
Sabine  River,   improvement   of. 

267 
Sacramento  River,  trafllc  of.  553 
Safety-Appliance   Act.    constitu- 
tionality of.  235.  236 
Safety,  Industrial.  408 
Sage.  Russell.  Foundation,  815 

—  child  welfare  work  of.  434 
Sahara,  explorations  in  the.  624 
Said  Pasha,  ministry  of.  140 
Sailing  vessels.  U.  S..  statistics  of. 

625 

St.  John  the  Divine.  Cathedral  of. 
735 

St.  John's  River.  Fla..  improve- 
ment of,  266 

St.  Johnsbury.  Vt..  pageant  at. 
372 

St.  Louis,  billboard  ordinance.  218 

—  charity  organisation  in.  407. 

445.  446 

—  city  planning  in.  205 

—  dependent  children  In.  433 

—  Jewish  employment  bureau  in. 

407 

—  manufactures  of.  513 

—  Municipal  Bridge.  555 

—  public  library.  818 

St.  Louis,  etc..  Ry.  Co.  t.  Wynne. 

235 
St.  Mary's  River,  looks  in.  267 
St.  Paul,  campaign  against  tul>er- 

culosls  in.  448 

—  pubUo-servlce    regulation    In. 

283 
SalonJI.  MarQuls.  147 
Salasar.    Cervantes.    Cronica   de 

Nueva  Espafla.  683 
Salmon  fishery.  474 
Salt  domes,  formation  of.  609 
Salvador.  115 
Salvarsan.  462.  710 
Salvation  Army.  443.  738 
Samos.  excavations  In,  755 


Bwal  carrlers^tfod^^  c^^  *^~    ^^^  Diego,  free  speech  fight  In.  399 
vloe.il67  ,  —  port  of.  276 

868 


San   Francisco   Bureau  of   Effi- 
ciency, 199 

—  entries  of  coastwise  vessels  at. 

650 

—  highway  tunnels  In,  557 

—  municipal  music  In.  760 

—  municipal  street  railway.  286 

—  port  of,  276 

—  water  supply  system.  288 
San  Joaquin  Rlvo*.  traffic  of,  553 
Sanitary  chemistry,  638-641 
Sanitation  In  Guam,  223 

—  In  Hawaii.  224 

—  in  PhlUpplne  Islands,  225 
Santo  Domingo.    See  Dominican 

Republic. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y..  mtnoal  springs. 

606 
Sardls,  excavations  In,  754.  756 
Satyrus'  Life  of  BiiHpidei,  768 
Saulsberry  v.  Coopers'  Union,  243 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals,  freight 

carried  by,  551 
Savannah,  port  of.  275 
Savannah  River.  Improvwnent  of. 

266 
Savings  banks.  Interest  rates  ot 

351 

—  postal.   See  Postal  savings  ssrs- 

tem. 

—  statistics  of,  343 
Savoff.  General.  143 

Sasanoff.  M.,  visit  of,  to  England 

and  France,  88 
Scabies  In  cattle.  462 
Scandinavian  art.  exhibition  of. 

747 
Scarlet  fever,   deaths  from,   by 

countries.  727 
Schaerer.  Eduardo.  119 
Schedules,  tariff,  revision  of.    See 

schedules  by  name. 
School  attendance,  census  returns 

of.  368-370 

—  buildings  as  social  centers.  373 

—  enrollment.  790 

—  gardens,  722 

—  hygiene.  722.  795.  796 
School  of  Fire,  U.  S.  A.   SesArmy. 
Schools,    ooOpwative    half-time, 

796.  797 

—  correspondence.  813 

—  elementary.    See  Schools,  pub- 

Uc. 

—  for  Alaskans.  790 

—  for  defecUves.  427.  790 

—  for  Indians.  790 

—  for  special  classes.  790.  795 

—  for  vocational  training.  796 

—  high,  statistics  of.  797-799 

—  normal.  801 

—  private,  enrollment  in,  790.  792 
high,  as  college  preparato- 
ries, 799 

enrollment  In.  797 

Income  of.  798.  799 

—  public,  attendance  of.  792 

census  of  1910.  790 

consolidated.  793 

early  withdrawal  from.  794 

enrollment  in.  790.  791 

expenditures  for,  791.  792 

high,  enrollment  In.  797 

— Income  of.  798,  799 

in  the  South.  802 

manual  training  in.  796 

medical  Inspection  In.  70S, 

796 

propaty  of.  791,  792 

reform.  790 

rural,  problems  of.  793 


n  CoDcnM.  lawrnMloiuil, 
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stars.  601-603 

State  banks,  deposit  of  postal  sav- 
ings funds  In.  348 

resulatlon  of,  345 . 

sutfstios  of.  842 

~-  boards  of  ebarlttes.  See  Charity. 
of  hea]tb.  715 

—  civU  soTloe,  169 

—  oonferenosB  of  obariUes  and 

correction.  425 
constitutions,   amendments 

to.  182-100 

ftnanelal.  337 

table  of.  174 

—  control  of  flrt  rating.  358 

—  Department  of.  151 

—  flnanee.  335-341 

—  ge<doglcal  surveys.  618 

activities  of,  250-253 

appropriations  for.  249.  250 

—  government,  tables  of,  171-181 

—  governors,  election  of,  42 
table  of.  174. 175 

—  Insurance  in  Wlsconsto,  355 

—  Judiciary,  table  of.  178-180 

—  legislation.      See   under   sub- 

jects and  states. 
~-  —  constitutionality  of.  285 

tendencies  of.  229 

unlfwm.  230 

—  legislatures  in  session.  229 
table  of.  176,  177 

—  railroad  commissions.  544 

—  Secretary  of,  151 

—  tax  commissions.  339 
State-use  system  of  prison  labor. 

440 
State*wide  recall.  64-66 
States,  area  of.  172 

—  assessed  value  of  property  in. 

173 

—  dates  of  admission  of.  172 

—  debts  of,  173 

—  finances  of.  table.  173 

—  population  of.  172 
Statistics.  Bureau  of.  155 

—  theory  of.  688 

Steam  pow^  in  manufacturing. 

520 
Steamboat    Inspection    Service. 

155 
Steamship    lines,    foreign,    suits 

against.  327 

—  investigation  of.  327 

—  regulation    of.     See   Panama 

Canal  Act. 
Steamships  built.  527.  528 

—  safety  equipment  for.  593 

—  statistics  of.  525 

—  wireless  telegraphy  on.  593 
Stearic  acid.    See  Fats. 
Steel  and  iron  tariff  bill.  332 

—  bridges.  654 

—  copper  in.  490 

—  Corporation,  U.  8.    See  U.  8. 

Steel  Corporation. 

—  eleetrometallurgy  of.  645 

—  Industry,  rank  of  cities  in.  513 
statistics  of.  514.  515 

—  ingots,  defects  In.  489 

—  Mayari.  491 

—  metaUurgy  of.  487-491 

—  production  of.  U.  S..  505.  506 
world's.  602.  604 

—  rails.  490 

—  trade  in  1912.  314 
Steelworks,    power   requirements 

of,  576 
Stellar  spectra.  603 
Sterilisation    of   defectives.    391. 

428 


Stevenson.  Senator  Isaac.  inves> 

ligation  of  election  of.  46 
Stimson.  Henry  L..  151.  i;^ 
Stock  exchange  Ustinss,  new.  321 

—  market  conditions.  819 

—  transactions.  319 

Stocks,  principal,  prices  of.  320 

Stokowskl,  Leopold,  757 

Stone,  building.  Investigations  of. 

251 
Storage  battery  cars.  567 

—  batteries.  645 
Straus.  Oscar  S..  26 
Strauss.  Richard.  758 
Strawberry  trrigatton  tunnel,  556 
Stream  pollution,  560 

Street  cleaning,  oensos  of,  208 

—  lighting,  287,  563 

—  railroads.  548 

municipal,  286 

Streets,  regradlng  of.  561 

Strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  408-405 

—  in  Paterson  silk  mills.  400 

—  of  anthracite  miners,  405 

—  on  Boston  street  railway,  406 
Strike  breakers,  employment  of. 

422 
Strikes  and  lockouts.  408-405 

—  in  Great  Britain.  129-131 

—  of  miners.  483 

Students.  See  Education.  Schools, 
and  Universities. 

—  American.  International  Con- 

gress of.  120 
Submarine  cables,  telephone,  569 
Submarines  in  i^clpal  navies. 

309 

—  In  U.  S.  Navy.  306 
Subsidies  to  shipping.  528 
Subwajrs,  557 

—  New  York.  286 

Sues  Canal,  traflic  and  tolls  of. 

273 
Sugar  Convention.  Brussels.  104 

—  production  of,  U.  8..  478 
world's.  475.  477 

—  S3^thesis  ol.  627 

—  tariff  bUi.  333 

Sulphide  ores,  roasting  of.  491 

Summer  schools.  801.  802 

Sumter  plan  of  commission  gov- 
ernment. 193 

Sun.  699 

Sun  Yat-sen,  President  of  China. 
144 

Superannuation  in  federal  ctvU 
service.  168 

Supervising  Architect.  U.  S.  See 
Architect. 

Supply  Corps.  U.  8.  A.  See 
Army. 

Supreme  Court.  U.  8  .  163 

—  decisions  (*ee  cases,  titles  and 

specific  subjects).  50.  235 

—  equity  rules  of.  233 

—  recall  of  decisions  of.  168 

—  statistics  of  cases  before,  231 
Surety  insurance.  363 
Surgery,  695 

—  intrathoracic.    overiM-essure 

method.  703 
Swamp  land,  area  of.  260 

—  drainage  of.  261 
Swedish  literature,  775 
Swine,  diseases  of.  462 

—  price  of.  481 

—  sUtlsUcs  of.  482 
Syndicalism.  399 
Ssmthetic  ammonia.  640 

—  rubber,  624,  646 
Syphilis,  treatment  of.  709 

870 


rpAFT.    President    Wm.     H., 
A.     action  of.    on   agricultural 

credit.  351. 
in  Lorimw  case.  47 

—  attacked  by  Progressive  Re- 

publicans. 2 
by  Roosevelt,  6 

—  attacks  Progressive  party.  SO 
attacks  Progressive  Repub- 
licans. 5 

Roosevelt.  8 

—  campaign  fund  for.  44 

—  defended  by  Frank  W.  Mon- 

den.  29 

—  deserted  by  Progressive   Ra> 

publicans.  2 

—  endorsed  by  Colorado  conven- 

tion. 7 

by  Connecticut  convoitJon* 

8 

by  Indiana  eonventlon,  7 

by  Kentucky  convention.  8 

by  Michigan  convention,  8 

by  New  York  convention,  8 

by   nine   Republican   gov- 
ernors. 5 

by  Ohio  Convention,  9 

by  Vermont  oonvratfcm.  8 

in  Maryland  primary.  10 

in  Massachusetts  prtanary.  9 

in  New  Hampshire  tsimaacj, 

7 
in  New  York  primarlea,  7 

—  extension  of  civil  service  by, 

167 

—  final  campaign  statemoit  of.  39 

—  In  Republican  campaign,  30 

—  message  of.  on  dlpkunatlc  ai>- 

pointments.  167 

on  foreign  pcriley,  49 

on  cost  of  living,  408 

on  federal  budg^.  m 

on  federal  civil  servtoe.  107 

on  financial  condition.  390 

in  intervention  in  Cuba.  78 

on  Irrigated  lands.  258 

on  Magdalena  Bay,  -76 

to  62nd  Congress,  third  s^ 

slon.  49 

—  nominated  for  President,  13 

—  notified  of  raiominatlon,  30 

—  opposed  by  Cummins,  38 

—  proclamations  of.  on  Mexican 

revolution.  74 

—  rebuked  by  Senate,  47 

—  replies  to  attacks  of  Roosevelt. 

8 

—  speech  of.   before  Messaeha- 

setts  legialature.  6 

of  acceptance.  80 

on  Lincoln's  birthday.  5 

—  speeches  of.  during  csmpslgn. 

30 

—  statement  of.  on  Demoerstle 

policies,  39 

on  direct  nomteatkms,  5,  6 

on  election  results.  42 

on  fedo'al  budget.  331 

on  Lorlm«-  ease.  8 

on  Panama  Canal  tolls,  83 

on  recall  of  Judlelal  deel- 

slons.  6 
on  reciprocity  with  CanMla. 

72 

on  Russian  treaty,  88 

on  tariff.  31 

—  veto  of  appropriation  Mils.  890 
of  Army  Appropriation  Mil, 

292 

of  cotton  tariff  blD,  334 

of  steel  tariff  bill,  832 
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Taft.  Pretldaot  Wm.  H^  veto  of 
wool  tariff  bUl.  334 

—  vota  for.  1008  and  l»ia.  160 

lOia,  aiialjilt  of.  41 

TaUtan  Indlant,  ethnology  ot.  680 
Tampa,  taarbor  Improvemeat  at. 

266 
Tampa  NortlMni  Ballroad.  pm^ 

cbaoe  of.  641 
Tang  8hao*7l.  Premier  of  China. 

146 
Tannine,  ebemletry  of.  633 
Tap  line  caeee,  646 
Tar.  uee  of.  In  oil  englnee.  673 
Tariff,  attitude  on.  of  Manhall.  82 

o^Booeevell  on.  36 

of  Taft.31 

of  WOeon.  31.  33.  84 

—  Board.  166 
aboUtlon  of .  834 

rqK>rt  of.  on  ootton  eetaed- 

nle.  334 
-» on  eoBpnleory  worfctag 

of  patente.  623 
on  wool  eehednle.  888 

—  legteletton.  332-384 

—-In    poUtleal    platform.      Sm 

namee  of  partlee. 
Tareney  Act.  repeal  of.  760 
Tax  oommleelone,  atate.  339 

—  ratee.  state.  173 
TaxatMm.   Sm  Pnblle  tnanee. 

—  of  land.  339 
S€t    itatee    by 


Taxonomy,  botanleal.  674 

—  eoOloglcal.  666 
Taylor  eyatam  of 

Sm  Management,  aulwttfle. 
Teaohera  in  aehoola.   8m  Seboola. 

—  training  of.  801 

Teaching.  Carnegie  Fovndatlon 
for  the  AdTanoenent  of.  814 

Tdegraph  oompanlea.  atatlatlea  of. 
687 

Telegraphy.  668 

^-wlreleaa.  S4t  Wlraleaa  teleg- 
raphy. 

Telepbooe  cablea.  aubaaariBe.  660 

—  companies,  statistics  of.  888 

—  systeme,  munlelptf.  386 
TelephoMo.  netlonaliaaUon  of.  In 

Great  BrttaUi.  130 

—  statlstles  of.  660 
Telephony.  660 

TeUo.  eaeavatlons  at.  760 
Temperance.     Sm  Liquor  traffic. 
Temple  Iron  Co..  60 
Terrestrial  magnetlam.  616-617. 
666 

—  phyalea,  666 
Territorial  governors.  175 

—  leglalatores.  177 
Terrltorlea.  U.  8..  noo-eontlguous. 

222-228 
Test,  repeated  stress,  for  metals. 

601 
Testing  materials.   International 

Congress  for.  601 
Tewa  Indians,  ethnology  of,  682 
Texas,  agricultural  edueatloa  In. 

462 

—  campaign  against  tnbereulosls 

In.  440 

—  convict  faOMkr  In.  440 

—  fire  Insurance  law.  860 

—  Irrlgatloo  la.  266 

—  municipal  home  rule  In.  103 

—  prison  labor  In.  442 

—  regulation  of  banks  In.  345 

—  rural  life  movement  In,  466 


Texas,  social  craters  In.  374 
Texas,  sinking  of.  In  Smyrna  har- 
bor. 101 
TexiU,  U.  8.  8..  806 
Textile  Industry.  stati*les  of.  614. 

615 
— strlko    at    Lawrence.    Mass.. 

403-A06 
TheMre  aa  a  aoelal  force.  374 
Tbeatrea  in  New  York.  762 
Theological  edosatlon.  813 
Thermometry,  667 
Thessaly.  excavations  in.  766 
Thompson.  Canal  A..  160.  162 
Thromboplastin.  606 
Tibet,  autonomy  of.  07 
Tin  ores,  geology  of.  600 
Tipping,  law  against.  280 
Tissues,  cultivation  of.  in  wUro, 
606.  600.  704 

—  traaopteBtaakm  of.  606 
TUanie,  deacriptlon  of.  63 

—  dlaaater.  68-67 

effect  of.  on  marine  tnaur- 

ance,  360 
on    naval    arelUteeture. 

692 
InveatlgatloB  ol.  BrItiMu  67 

—  —  —  CoBgraaslonalt  66 
leglalatkm   resulting   Itom. 

66 

vlctlma  of.  66 

Tobaeeo  Indoatry.  atatlatlea  of. 
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